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THE  SPEECHES 

OF 

THE  RIGHT  HON. 

SIR   ROBEllT   PEEL,    Bart. 


SPAIN— THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR. 

Makcii,  14,  1842. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (in  reply  to  some  questions  put  by  Mr.  Sheil,  as  to  whether 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  written  to  Madrid,  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  J'rench  government,  in  reference  to  the  course  it  had  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  presentation  of  M.  Salvandy's  credentials,  and  whether,  if  the  noble 
earl  had  acted  in  that  manner,  he  had  afterwards  expressed  any  different  opinion) 
stated  that  he  cordially  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  lament- 
ing that  any  necessity  should  arise  for  making  reference  in  that  House  to  debates  and 
discussions  in  popular  assemblies  in  other  countries.  In  order  that  he  might  properly 
explain  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  government,  with  respect  to  the  matter 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  would  be  necessary  for  hitn  to  enter  a  little 
into  detail.  Whatever  opinion  the  government  might  have  entertained  or  expressed 
on  the  subject,  it  had  not  had  the  slightest  practical  influence  on  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Spanish  government  with  reference  to  M.  Salvandy.  That  government  had 
taken  its  course  on  its  own  sense  of  duty  before  the  opinion  of  the  British  government 
was  received  at  Madrid.  The  question  was  then  disposed  of,  and  therefore  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  had  had  no  practical  bearing  on  it. 
M.  Salvandy,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was  accredited  by  the  King  of  the 
French  to  Queen  Isabel.  The  British  government  heard  with  great  regret  that,  at 
a  critical  period,  a  difference  of  opinion  was  likely  to  arise  between  the  governments 
of  France  and  Spain,  that  might  lead  to  the  interruption  of  all  diplomatic  intercourse. 
The  British  government,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  actuated  by  a  sincere  feeling 
of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  to  tender  their  advice  to  the  Spanish  government 
with  respect  to  that  possible  cause  of  difference.  There  had  recently  been  in  Spain 
an  attempt  on  the  palace  of  the  Queen — an  attempt  to  seize  her  Majesty's  person. 
There  had  been  considerable  excitement  and  disturbance  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Spain.  The  sense — the  deliberate  sense,  in  his  opinion — of  the  people  of  Spain,  was 
in  favovir  of  the  existing  government,  and  this  had  given  energy  to  the  government, 
and  enabled  them  entirely  to  suppress  those  attempts.  The  British  government, 
however,  thought  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  Spain  if,  shortly  after  this  excitement, 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  France  and  Spain  should  be  suspended.  The 
British  government  had  very  recently  made  proposals  to  the  northern  courts, 
particularly  to  Austria,  earnestly  recommending  that  they  should  recognise  the 
existing  government  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  to  that  government, 
and,  through  that,  to  encourage  the  people  to  a]iply  themselves  to  those  pursuits  of 
industry  and  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  for  which  a  state  of  tranquillity  was  so 
favourable ;  and  the  British  government  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  if 
159— Vol.  IV. 
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there  should  be,  on  the  groiiiid  on  which  they  feared  it  might  take  place,  an 
interruption  of  the  di])lomatic  relations  between  France  and  Spain,  their  efforts  to 
procure  the  recognition  of  the  existing  government  might  fail.  The  British 
government,  therefore,  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  government  of  Spain,  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  reconcile  this  difference.  The  question  arose  on  the  59th  article  of 
the  constitution,  which  declared  that  the  regent  should  exercise  all  the  authority  of 
king,  in  whose  name  the  acts  of  government  should  be  published.  Tlie  British  govern- 
ment suggested  to  the  government  of  Spain,  that  it  might  be  possible  tiiat  an 
arrangement  of  the  following  nature  should  be  made,  which  should  reserve  to  the 
regent  of  Spain  the  whole  of  the  authority  which  that  constitution  intended  to  de- 
volve on  him,  and  yet  respect  the  royal  dignit}^  in  a  matter  which  the  British 
government  thought  right  to  consider  one  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  rather  than  of  a 
substantial  character.  The  British  government,  therefore,  suggested  an  arrangement 
of  this  nature: — M.  Salvandy  being  accredited  to  the  queen,  and  not  to  the  regent, 
the  British  government  proposed  that  the  letters,  of  which  M.  Salvandy  was  the 
bearer,  should  be  delivered  to  the  queen  in  the  presence  of  the  regent ;  but  that  any 
act  of  authority  connected  with  the  reply  to  those  letters  should  be  performed  by  the 
regent,  and  that  any  answer  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  queen  should  be  delivered 
by  the  regent.  The  course  thus  suggested  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  pursued 
in  the  cases  of  Greece  and  of  Brazil,  when  the  sovereigns  were  minors.  In  the  case 
of  Greece,  letters  of  credence  were  delivered  to  the  infant  sovereign  in  the  presence  of 
the  regent,  and  handed  by  the  king  to  the  regent.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  regent 
issued  a  decree,  requiring  the  letters  of  credence  of  foreign  ambassadors  to  b3  de- 
livered to  him  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  This  assumption  on  his  part  was  resisted 
by  the  courts  which  had  accredited  ministers  to  Brazil,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made,  by  which,  in  that  case,  the  letters  were  delivered  to  the  regent  in  the  presence 
of  the  king.  But  before  the  advice  tendered  by  the  British  government  could  be 
received  by  the  Spanish  government,  the  latter  acted  on  their  own  construction  of 
the  constitution  of  Spain.  He  believed  that,  in  giving  that  construction  to  the  article 
of  the  constitution,  they  acted  with  perfect  sincerity.  The  government,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  Cortes,  resolved,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  that  the 
queen  should  receive  the  letters  of  credence,  and  even  that  acts  of  ceremony  should 
be  performed  by  the  regent.  The  British  government  never  questioned  the  perfect 
right  of  the  Spanish  government  to  place  its  own  construction  on  the  constitution; 
and,  as  he  had  before  stated,  the  Spanish  government  had  given  its  construction  and 
acted  upon  it,  before  the  advice  of  the  British  government  had  reached  Madrid.  The 
British  government  had  suggested  a  different  construction  of  the  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, solely  from  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Spain,  and  because 
they  were  apprehensive  of  those  results  which  had  subsequently  taken  place;  but  they 
never  questioned  the  perfect  right  of  the  Spanish  government  and  authorities  to 
decide  the  tpiestion  for  themselves.  They  were  the  supreme  authority  on  the  point, 
and  the  advice  of  the  British  government  was  offered  before  the  construction  of  the 
article  of  the  constitution  by  the  S})anish  authorities  was  known.  With  the  con- 
struction given  by  them  to  their  own  constitution  no  other  party  had  a  right  to 
quarrel ;  but  the  opinion  of  Ihe  British  government  had  never  changed  on  this  subject. 
He  knew  not  on  wliat  autiiority  the  right  lion,  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  Senor 
Gonzales  had  stated  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
British  government  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  article,  that  the  act  of 
ceremony  on  receiving  the  credentials  might  be  performed  by  the  queen.  This  was 
the  suggestion  offered  by  the  British  government,  in  ignorance  of  the  inter|)retation 
that  might  have  been  put  on  it  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  report — a  news- 
paper report,  he  iielieved,  of  an  allegation  said  to  be  made  by  Senor  Gonzales,  that 
the  oi»inion  of  tiie  iJrilish  government  had  undergone  a  change,  was  without  founda- 
tion and  incorrect.  Having  given  this  answer  to  the  right  lion,  gentleman,  and 
ndmitfint^  that  lie  had  drawn  a  just  distinction  with  reference  to  his  question,  he 
trusted  tliat  the  Ihjuse  vvou!<l  in  future  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  referring  to 
what  transpired  in  angry  dciiatCH  either  in  the  Cortes  or  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
for  nothing  had  a  greater  tendency  lo  excite  constant  recriminations. 
After  a  short  conversation  the  subject  dropped. 
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CORN  BILL.— BURDENS  ON  LAND. 

March,  14,  1842. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  House  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Corn- 
importation  bill.  On  tlie  question  being  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ward  proposed  the  following  motion  : — "  Tliat  a  select  committee  be 
appointed,  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  peculiar  burdens  that  specially  atfect  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  exemptions  enjoyed  by  that  interest,  and  to 
ascertain  their  nature  and  extent." 

SiK  R.  Peel:  I  wish.  Sir,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  time  at  which, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  is 
made.  This  is,  I  believe,  tlie  fourteenth  night,  we  have  been  kept  in  discussion 
upon  the  Corn-law,  and  as  yet  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  into  committee. 
There  are  some  hon.  members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  who  differ  from  this 
bill,. who  object  to  the  principles  of  this  bill,  who  are  adverse  to  the  details  of  this 
bill,  and  yet  who — seeing  the  large  majorities  by  which  it  has  been  affirmed  in  this 
House,  and  considering  that  the  sense  of  the  House  has  been  fairly  and  fully  taken, 
— considering,  also,  that  the  trade  of  the  country  in  general,  and  the  corn- trade  in 
particular,  is  affected  and  embarrassed  by  continual  delay — seeing,  also,  that  this  bill 
is  admitted  to  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  law,  seeing  that  it  is  admitted  to  be  a 
considerable  mitigation  of  the  existing  evils,  derived  from  the  present  state  of  the  law 
— have  come  to  the  conclusion,  consistently  and  most  wisely  as  I  think,  that  the 
sense  of  the  House  having  been  so  unequivocally  'manifested,  the  sooner  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bill  are  reaped  the  better.  The  question  for  them  to  consider  is,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  prospect  of  overruling  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  this  House,  and 
if  there  be  not,  whether,  upon  a  comparison  of  evils  and  advantages,  it  is  wise  to  go 
on  with  a  protracted,  and  in  the  end,  useless  discussion.  The  hon.  member  had  tlie 
whole  of  last  session  to  consider  his  proposal  :  he  knew  the  Corn- law  must  come 
under  discussion,  he  had  full  and  ample  opportunity  for  proposing  his  committee, 
yet  he  permits  us  to  have  thirteen  nights  of  discussion,  five  of  which  were  upon  a 
subject  identical  with  the  present — the  preference  of  an  absolute  repeal  over  the 
proposal  of  the  government — and  yet,  on  the  fourteenth  night,  the  hon.  gentleman 
comes  forward  and  proposes,  that  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  Corn-law  be  sus- 
pended, until  his  committee  shall  have  made  their  report.  What  I  call  upon  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  do  is,  to  adhere  to  his  own  notice.  The  object  of  giving  these  notices 
was  not  to  mislead.  The  object  is  to  instruct  the  House,  and  to  inform  it  of  the 
nature  of  the  motion  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  forward.  But  here  the  hon. 
gentleman,  wlio  has  been  spending  his  time  in  ransacking  hustings  speeches — who 
has  been  looking  over  all  the  debates  of  1834,  after  thirteen  nights  of  debate,  with 
the  country  expecting  that  the  House  will  at  last  decide  what  is  to  be  the  law  regu- 
lating the  importation — here  the  hon.  gentleman  comes  down  and  occupies  our  time, 
not  with  reference  to  the  existing  debate,  but  with  a  recitation  and  comparison  of  all 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  said,  all  that  I  have  said,  and  all  that  other  per- 
sons have  said,  in  the  year  1834.  And  this,  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks,  will  satisfy 
the  impatience  of  the  country !  This,  he  thinks,  will  afford  a  gratification  to  the 
people,  who  are  anxious  to  have  the  question  settled  and  the  law  determined  !  He 
satisfies  the  country  and  gratifies  the  people,  not  by  discussing  the  question  properly 
before  the  House,  but  by  leisurely  reviewing  the  proceedings  which  took  place  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  has  given  so  much  time  and 
attention  to  this  subject,  at  least  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  his  motion  shall  be. 
I  came  down  to  the  house  to-night,  expecting  that  he  would,  at  all  events,  adhere  to 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  That  notice  of  motion,  no  doubt,  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  fair  one.  It  was  in  these  terms  : — "  On  the  motion  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Corn-importation  bill, 
to  move,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  impose  any  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  until  this  House  shall  have  inquired  whether  there  are  any  special  burdens 
peculiarly  affecting  the  landed  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  special  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  that  interest,  and  shall  have  ascertained  their  nature  and  extent." 

According  to  that  motion,  the  issue  fairly  brought  before  us  is  this — shall  the 
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Corn-importation  liill  be  postponed  till  tliis  committee  wliich  the  lion,  gentleman 
would  appoint  shall  have  concluded  its  inquiries  and  made  its  report?  I  ask  the 
lion,  gentleman  to  stand  by  his  own  notice,  and  bring  that  question  to  issue.  I  ask 
him  to  claim  leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  the  motion  with  which  he  concluded 
his  speech,  and  adhere  to  tliat  of  which  he  gave  notice.  Let  me  understand,  as  I 
have  a  right  to  understand,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  of  opinion  that 
the  Corn-importation  bill  shall  be  pursued  to  its  completion,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
suspended  indefinitely,  until  the  hon.  gentleman's  committee  shall  have  reported. 
I  ask  the  noble  lord  who  sits  on  the  hon.  gentleman's  right  hand,  whether  it  be  not 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  parliament,  that  I  should  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
adhere  to  the  motion  of  which  notice  was  given  upon  the  paper  ?  The  hon.  gentle- 
man originally  gave  notice  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  It  was  competent 
to  him  to  renew  that  notice.  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  alters  the  terms  of  his 
motion,  and  expressly  joins  issue  with  me,  as  to  whether  I  will  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  or  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question,  that  no 
Corn-law  shall  pass  until  a  committee  of  inquiry  shall  have  reported  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  any  special  burdens  upon  the  land.  I  say  that,  con- 
sistently with  fairness,  and  witii  all  the  usages  of  parliament,  he  ought  to  bring 
forward  the  motion  of  Avhich  he  gave  notice.  He  had  ample  time  to  consider  his 
course,  and  determine  what  it  should  be  before  he  placed  his  notice  upon  the  order 
paper.  It  is  something  perfectly  novel  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  give  a  specific 
notice  of  motion — not  to  otter  one  word  of  intimation  to  those  opposite  to  him  of  his 
intention  to  change  that  motion — to  make  the  whole  of  his  speech  without  saying 
that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  a  long  address,  quietly  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  not  the  motion  which  the  House,  from  his  notice,  ex- 
pected from  him,  but  another  motion  of  a  very  different  character.  I  will  not  now 
stop  to  inquire  whether,  in  this  stage  of  our  proceedings,  it  is  fitting  or  not  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  this  question.  But  this  I  say,  that  I  for 
one  will  not  consent  to  a  suspension  of  the  Corn-importation  bill  until  such  a  com- 
mittee shall  have  been  appointed,  and  have  made  its  report.  I  separate  the  question 
of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  appointing  a  committee,  from  the  question  of  whether 
this  bill  shall  be  suspended  or  not  suspended.  The  appointment  of  a  committee, 
considered  by  itself,  may  be  proper  or  not  proper,  but  I  maintain  it  is  not  proper  if 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  this  bill.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  carry 
public  opinion  and  public  favour  with  you,  in  the  attempt  to  pursue  this  course  of 
obstruction  and  delay.  You  knew  last  session  of  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
deal  with  this  question.  I  never  taunted  the  noble,  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  for  not 
stating  exactly  what  were  the  burdens  upon  the  land  which  he  regarded  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  proposal  for  placing  a  fixed  duty  of  85.  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  What  I  said  was  this,  that  the  noble  lord  would  labour  under  the  same 
difficulty  as  I  did,  in  specifying  the  exact  amount  of  burden  upon  the  land,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  he  ])roposed  to  give  a  protection  of  8s.  I  was  challenged  to 
show  why  a  maximum  of  20,<f.  was  necessary  to  protect  the  landed  interest.  I  said, 
that  that  objection  would  ap])ly  with  equal  force  to  any  specific  amount  of  protection 
that  might  be  proposed,  whether  fixed  or  graduated.  I  rested  the  claims  of  the  land 
to  protection,  not  njjon  its  peculiar  burdens  alone,  but  upon  other  grounds.  I  said, 
that  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  had  been  afforded  for  the  last  150  years — 
that  large  capital  had  been  invested  on  land  under  that  system  of  protection — and 
that  nothing,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  unwise,  than  to  risk  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  interests  embarked  in  agriculture,  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
protection  which  had  so  long  been  afforded  to  them,  nnder  which  the  existing 
relations  of  society  had,  in  a  great  degree,  been  formed,  and  in  reliance  upon  which, 
so  much  wealth  had  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  You  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  differ  from  me  in  that  view,  and  to  tell  me,  that  my  opinions  are 
mistaken.  I  .said,  that  another  ground  for  affording  protection  was,  to  insure  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  such  a  growth  of  domestic  produce,  as  should  prevent  the 
risk,  the  imminent  risk,  as  I  thought,  if  all  protection  were  discontinued,  of  placing 
the  country  in  a  [)osition  of  entire,  unqualified  dependence  upon  foreign  countries 
for  a  supply  of  corn.  To  make  insurance  against  such  a  calamity,  I  said,  I  thought 
it  neco83ary  to  continue  protection  to  a  certain  extent  to  our  domestic  agriculture. 
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I  said,  also,  that  I  firmly  believe,  that  there  arc  special  and  peculiar  burdens  affect- 
ing the  land,  as  compared  with  tlie  other  great  interests  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ward)  scoffs  at  the  notion  of  tithes  being  a  burden  upon 
the  land,  and  expresses  his  astonishment,  that  any  man  on  this  side  of  the  House 
should  be  weak  and  absurd  enough  to  suppose,  that  tithes  have  really  anything  to  do 
with  the  burdens  borne  by  the  landed  interest.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  be  a  very 
great  authority  upon  matters  of  political  economy,  but  I  must  observe,  that  there  are 
others,  nearly  equal  to  him,  perhaps,  who  have  entertained  a  very  different  opinion 
upon  this  question  of  tithes  and  their  relation  to  the  land.  They  wrote,  perhaps,  in 
times  comparatively  barbarous,  and  tlieir  names,  perhaps,  may  nut  be  so  eminent  as 
that  of  the  hon.  member;  but  Adam  Smith,  for  one,  expressly  declares,  that  he 
regards  tithes  as  constituting  a  burden  upon  the  land.  The  superior  intelligence  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  may  induce  him  to  discard  the  notion,  and  to  discard  it  with 
contempt ;  but  Adam  Smith  was  certainly  weak  enough  to  look  upon  tithes  as  a 
burden  upon  the  soil.  Adam  Smith  expresses  himself  in  these  words  : — "Taxes 
upon  the  produce  of  land  are,  in  reality,  taxes  upon  the  rent;  and,  though  they  may 
be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  ai-e  finally  paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer  computes,  as 
well  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
amount  to  ;  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  rent  wliich  he  agrees  to 
pay  to  the  landlord.  There  is  no  fanner  who  does  not  compute  beforehand  what  the 
church  tithe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
amount  to." 

But  the  hon.  gentleman  says — "There has  been  a  commutation  of  tithes  of  late 
years,  which  alters  the  whole  question,  because  formerly,  the  amount  of  tithe  was 
uncertain,  and  varying  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  quantity  of  produce, 
whereas,  it  is  now  comparatively  fixed  and  certain:  therefore,  whatever  the  opinion' 
in  former  times  may  have  been,  it  is  now  clear,  that  tithes  no  longer  constitute  a 
burden  upon  the  land." 

It  may  be  so,  but  Adam  Smith  differs  fi'om  the  hon.  gentleman  upon  this  point 
also,  for  Adam  Smith  distinctly  says  : — "  When,  instead  either  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion,  a  certain  sum  of 
money  is  to  be  paid,  in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or  tithe,  the  tax  becomes,  in  this 
case,  exactly  of  the  same  natin-e  with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  neither  rises  nor 
falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  encourages  nor  discourages  improvement. 
The  tithe,  in  the  greater  part  of  those  parishes  which  pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in 
lieu  of  all  other  tithe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind." 

I  must  say,  when  in  any  country  you  throw  the  whole  burden,  or  the  great  part 
of  the  burden,  of  maintaining  the  Established  Church,  upon  the  land,  if  you  collect 
that  burden  by  an  uncertain  rate,  varying  with  the  produce  of  the  soil,  it  acts,  no 
doubt,  as  a  greater  discouragement  to  agriculture,  than  if  it  were  commuted  to  a 
modus  or  fixed  sum.  It  is  clear  that  the  commutation  of  such  an  uncertain  tax  as 
tithe,  into  a  fixed  and  definite  sum,  must  operate  as  a  great  benefit  to  the  land — a 
great  encouragement  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  an  increased 
stimulant  to  the  application  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  deny 
that ;  but  I  say,  that  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Ilicardo,  both  of  them,  distinctly  declare, 
that  they  consider  tithes  a  burden  uiion  the  land.  There  cannot  be  a  question  as  to 
what  the  opinions  of  those  writers  were  upon  the  point.  Mr.  Ricardo  says: — "  If 
the  importation  price  of  wheat  was  60s.  a  quarter  in  England,  and  it  was  60s.  a 
quarter  on  the  Continent,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  burden  of  tithes,  wheat  was 
raised  in  England  to  70s.  a  quarter,  a  duty  of  10s.  ought  also  to  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn." 

These  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ricardo.  They  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  they 
certainly  differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Don't  let  the  hon. 
gentleman  suppose,  that  three  or  four  days  will  settle  this  question  in  committee.  I 
am  not  now  saying,  whether  it  may  be  proper  or  not  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  burdens  of  the  land;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  as  far  as 
I  have  had  any  communication  with  the  landed  interest,  they  have  evinced  no  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  as  that  proposed  in  the  hon.  gentleman's 
original  notice  of  motion.     I  confine  myself  to  that  original  motion,  because  it  is  the 
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only  one  that  the  hon.  gentleman  can  properly  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
The  landed  interest,  as  far  as  I  have  communicated  with  them,  have  not  told  me, 
that  they  thought  it  essential  to  their  interests  that  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  peculiar  burdens  borne  by  them  should  be  absolutely  precluded ;  but  I 
assure  the  hon,  gentleman,  that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  of  rather  longer  con- 
tinuance than  he  appears  to  tliinlc.  Coming  here  himself,  and  laying  down  his  dicta 
as  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  he  will  be  met  by  others  who  may  differ  from  him, 
and  whose  opinions,  though  opposed  to  his  own,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  worthy  of 
some  consideration.  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  be  governed  by  all  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  arrived  upon  this  subject  The  questfon, 
"  What  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  special  burden  imposed  upon  the  land  ?  is  in  my 
estimation  an  extremely  difficult  one  upon  which  to  form  an  accurate  opinion.  It 
is  a  question  which,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  must  be  determined  rather  upon 
general  reasoning,  than  upon  the  positive  dicta  of  any  twelve  or  fifteen  gentlemen 
who  may  be  formed  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  it.  Tithe,  church-rates,  in 
short,  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  is  im- 
posed upon  the  land.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  towns,  a  very  considerable  sum  is 
raised  towards  the  support  of  the  church  in  the  form  of  church-rates ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  land  pays  a  very  full  proportion  of  the 
amount  which  is  levied  generally  for  the  payment  of  church-rates.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  one  subject  of  inquiry  before  a  committee.  Another  subject  of  inquiry 
would  be,  how  the  stock  and  profits  of  trade  were  now  allowed  to  escape  the  paj'- 
ment  of  poor-rates?  Because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  policy  of  the 
law  was,  that  stock  in  trade  and  the  profits  of  trade  should  contribute  equally  with 
the  land  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  was  found  so  difficult,  however,  to  collect  a 
fair  and  proper  quota  of  the  rate  from  stock-in-trade  and  the  profits  of  trade,  that 
you  passed,  not  many  months  since,  an  act  directly  at  variance  with  the  original 
object  of  the  law,  relieving  trade  from  this  contribution  to  the  poor-rates,  and,  of 
course,  placing  the  burden  upon  the  land.  I  believe  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  the  poor-rate ;  but  if  I  take  the  whole  of  the 
contribution  now  made  for  relief  of  the  poor,  I  think  I  shall  still  find,  I  do  not  say 
in  what  proportion,  but  certainly  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  levied  upon 
the  land.  I  do  not  think  that  my  hon.  friend  meant  to  insist  upon  it,  that  the  return 
of  1826  afforded  an  exact  view  of  the  relative  proportion  in  which  the  different 
interests  of  the  country  contributed  to  this  burden  at  the  present  moment.  But  I 
will  tell  you  what  the  relative  proportion  was  in  1826.  The  proportion  levied  from 
the  land  in  that  year  was  £4,523,000;  from  dwelling-houses,  £1,788,000;  from 
mills,  factories,  &c.,  £■2:15 fiOO.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  quote  this  as  an  exact  in- 
dication of  what  the  proportion  is  now  ;  but  I  still  think,  if  you  refer  to  the  original 
policy  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  you  will  find  that  the  sum  contributed  from  other 
sources  is  proportionately  far  less  than  that  contributed  by  the  land.  Looking  to 
other  burdens  that  hear  ujjon  the  land,  I  know  that  there  are  many,  who  contend, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  their  argument  is  true,  fliat  these  burdens  are  borne,  not  by 
the  land  itself,  but  by  the  consumer  of  the  produce  derived  from  the  land.  This 
argument  has  been  specially  a])plicd  to  the  article  of  barley.  The  revenue  derived 
from  l)arley,  including  the  malt-tax  and  the  duty  upon  spirits,  may  be  taken  at 
i!lO,()()(),()()()  a-year.  I  know  that  the  consumer  pays  a  very  large  proportion  of  that 
ani(junt  of  taxation;  but  1  know  also  that  in  numufactures  the  doctrine  is  this:  if 
you  have  a  duty  upon  any  particular  article  of  manufacture,  you  diminish  the  con- 
.sumption  of  that  particular  article.  I  am  constantly  told  (and  I  am  going  to  act 
upon  the  principle  in  some  degree),  "  reduce  the  duty  ujion  any  article  of  great 
consumption,  anil  the  cousumpiion  of  that  article  will  increase."  True;  and  if  I 
wen-  to  reduce  the  duty  on  barley,  I  should,  no  doubt,  promote  the  consumption  of 
it ;  but  what  I  contend  is  this  :  if  1  levy  a  fluty  amounting  to  nearly  «£  10,000,000  a-year 
ujirdi  one  particular  article  of  agricultural  produce,  although  it  is  |)erfectly  true  that  a 
coMsidcralile  iirojiortion  of  that  duty  is  boiiie  by  the  consumer,  yet  itisdiflicnilt  to  esti- 
mate; what  priipoi  tioii  (alls  upon  the  consumer,  and  what  proportion  upon  the  land.  It 
would  be  most  dillicult  to  determine  where  the  land  ceases,  and  where  the  consumer 
bcginv,  to  pay  this  tax.  I  say,  then,  that  I  cannot  prove  to  jou,  as  you  call  upon  me 
to  (Jo,  what  is  the  exact  and  precise  amount  of  flic  special  burdens  imposed  upon  the  land. 
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It  would  require  a  wiser  man  even  than  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield,  to  perform  such 
a  duty.  Admitting-  that  commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  injured  by  the  protection 
given  to  land,yet  ifamiuister,  who.seesthejustioeof  continuingtliatprotection,  is  called 
upon  to  state  precisely  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  particular  and  special  burdens 
which  render  such  a  protection  justifiable,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  very  embarrass! n^j* 
and  difficult  situation.  You  say,  "  If  these  special  burdens  exist,  define  them — 
specify  them — let  us  know  wiiat  they  are."  I  tell  you  that  that  is  very  difficult,  and 
after  all  the  research  of  a  committee,  I  believe  it  would  be  very  difficult  still.  These 
are  the  general  impressious  under  which  I  speak  ;  but  they  are  distinct  considerations 
from  the  present  question,  which  is  this,  shall  I  postpone  indefinitely  the  Corn-im- 
portation bill,  until  the  committee  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  shall  have  made 
its  report?  Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  will  say,  "I  only  propose  a  committee, 
and  if  the  landed  interest,  as  you  say,  are  not  afraid  of  inquiry,  why  should  that 
committee  be  opposed  ?"  It  is  true  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  original  notice 
of  motion,  pointed  only  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  but  in  his  speech 
of  this  evening  he  talks  of  that  committee  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  passing 
of  the  Corn-importation  bill ;  and  speaking  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  appointed,  he  says,  "  It  may  be  a  very  tedious  business."  Foreseeing 
this,  I  ask  tlie  House  to  decide  upon  the  question  before  it,  as  practical  men,  ac- 
quainted with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  country.  I  ask  what  the  country 
would  think  of  me,  if  I  were  to  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  I  think  this  is  a  very 
reasonable  motion."  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  considering,  not  this  question  only, 
but  all  the  questions  which  I  brought  forward  the  other  night,  connected  with  the 
finance  and  commerce  of  the  country.  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest,  with  respect 
to  all  of  them,  as  fair  and  practical  a  settlement  as  I  could.  What  would  the  country 
think  of  me,  if  I  now  said,  "  Here  is  a  very  plausible  motion  for  inquiry,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield  ?  I  will  leave  the  corn  trade,  I  will  leave 
the  landowners,  the  tenantry,  all  men  who  derive  their  income  from  the  sale  of  corn 
or  the  production  of  corn,  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty,  and  go  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Sheffield  into  an  inquiry  which  may  possibly  terminate  some  three 
sessions  hence."  I  leave  it  to  the  country  to  decide  v/hether  my  objection  to  the 
hon.  gentleman's  motion  is  not  a  reasonable  one.  To  that  motion  I  shall  certainly 
give  my  decided  opposition. 

The   motion   was  negatived  by   a  majority  of  115,  and    the   House  went  into 
coumiittee,  several  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


INCOME  TAX— MACHINERY. 
March  15,  1842. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  submitted  a  series  of  questions,  relative  to  the  machinery  to  be 
employed  in  the  collection  of  the  proposed  Income-tax. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  put  to  me  seven  questions,  to 
which  he  requires  an  answer.  As  I  stated  to  the  House,  I  shall  bring  forward  a 
measure  embracing  the  general  principles  which  I  have  already  disclosed,  and  on 
which  the  present  government  proposes  to  found  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  enormous  deficiency  which  has  been"  occasioned  by  the  disproportion  which  has 
been  suffered  to  accrue  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  the  bill  for  raising 
the  property-tax,  there  are  about  218  clauses;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thinks 
it  convenient  for  me  to  state,  in  answer  to  his  question,  what  is  the  general  purport 
of  those  clauses.  Consistently  with  my  public  duty,  I  do  not  feel  I  could  give  an 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  without  entering  into  explanations  which  cannot 
be  properly  made  in  replying  to  a  single  question,  or  a  series  of  questions.  The 
House,  I  am  sure,  must  feel,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  who  labours 
under  the  responsibility  of  proposing  a  great  measure  to  parliament,  and  upon  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  intentions  of  the  government  should  be  kept 
perfectly  secret,  as  regards  its  operation  on  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests,  to  disclose  the  principal  provisions  of  his  scheme  in  an  imperfect  shape 
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before  parliament.  The  records  of  whole  proceedings  of  the  old  property-tax  com- 
missioners were  destroyed  by  a  vote  of  this  House.  Almost  all  the  officers  employed 
under  it,  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  question  applies,  and  I  think  the  machinery  under  the 
proposed  tax  a  question  of  grave  consideration.  But  it  is  the  first  privilege,  as  I 
hold  it,  of  a  Chancellor  of  tlic  Excliequer,  to  liave  an  opportunity  of  explaining  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  an  all- important  measure  of  this  nature.  It  is  perfectly  open 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  debate  this  question  on  Friday;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
fitting  that  I  should  explain,  in  answer  to  a  mere  question,  what  are  the  general 
provisions  of  a  bill,  so  complicated  as  one  for  levying  a  tax  of  this  nature  must  be, 
I  must,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  decline  answering  the  question  of  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman. 

In  reply  to  Viscount  Howick,  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  viscount  and  every 
hon.  gentleman  would  have  the  fullest  opportunity,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
of  discussing  the  matter,  if  the  machinery  should  appear  to  them  unsatisfactory,  or 
so  unsatisfactory  as  to  constitute  a  fatal  objection  to  the  measure.  Acceding  to  the 
preliminary  resolution  would  not  bind  the  noble  viscount  to  support  every  part  of 
the  bill.  He  was  sure  the  House  would  not  expect,  in  reference  to  a  bill  which 
might  contain  about  218  clauses,  any  member  should  be  bound  to  all  the  details. 
He  would,  at  the  earliest  period,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  entering  into 
an  explanation  (but  not  in  answer  to  a  question),  state  to  the  House  the  general 
principle  on  which  he  proposed  the  machinery  should  be  constructed.  He  would  do 
so  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  comments  that  miti'ht  be  made  by 
various  hon.  gentlemen,  but  not  when  he  was  limited  to  a  mere  answer  to  a  question. 
He  apprehended,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  explanations  in  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
and  not  in  answer  to  questions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  ask  for  details  on  Friday  next;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  enter 
into  explanations  of  the  sort  required,  in  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  seven 
questions,  as  to  who  were  to  be  the  commissioners,  what  powers  tliey  were  to  exercise, 
what  officers  of  excise  or  other  department  were  to  collect  the  tax,  what  powers  each 
■were  to  have,  and  so  forth  ? 

Conversation  at  an  end. 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 
March  18,  1842. 


The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — 
Sir  RoiiKKT  Peei.  spoke  as  follows  : — I  can  assure  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  tliat  the  notice  he  has  given,  of  his  intention  to  offer  a  determined  opposi- 
tion to  my  proposal,  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disappointed  or  disconcerted  me. 
Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  other  night — notwithstanding  the  calmness  witli 
which  my  proposition  was  received — notwitlistanding  the  declaration  that  my  pro- 
posal should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  I  felt,  that  in  tlio  attempt  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  this  country  had  lieen  involved  by  the  financial  administration  of 
the  late  gov(!rnment,  I  felt,  that  wliatever  elforts  I  might  make,  whether  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  loans,  whether  by  the  iuq)osition  of  taxes  upon  the  income  and  property 
of  the  country,  whetlier  Ijy  l)ur<l(^ns  ujjou  tlie  working  classes,  by  means  of  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption,  I  h;id  not  undertaken  an  easy  task  ;  but  I  was  confident 
that  my  cliief  opponents  would  Ix;  those  who  had  involved  tlie  country  in  difficulties. 
But  you  (speaking  to  the  opposition)  shall  not  divert  the  attention  of  the  country 
from  the  real  |)oint  at  issue,  'i'his  is  no  question  of  y^at^  Jc  Cologne;  this  is  no 
question  of  colonial  asses.  Never  did  I  see  the  right  lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Bar- 
ing) so  miicii  excited  as  he  was  upon  that  subject.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  never 
felt  half  the  indi^Miation  at  the  financial  dillieulties  of  the  country  that  he  exhibited 
at  the  imposition  of  a  differential  duty  U])ou  colonial  asses  as  compared  to  foreign 
as,scs.  1I(!  conlciii[)latcd  wilii  the  calmness  of  a  jihilosopher,  year  by  year,  an  in- 
crousing  deficiency  in  the  public  finances;  but,  to  propose  a  differential  duty  of  'id. 
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Upon  a  colonial  ass,  excited  the  right  hon.  f^entleman  to  a  pitch  of  indignation.  But 
the  question  to  be  considered  is  this — the  financial  administration  of  the  country  and 
of  India  having  been,  for  five  or  six  years,  in  the  liands  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
in  what  position  is  the  country  placed  ?  The  time  has  arrived  (again  speaking 
to  the  opposition)  when  your  tampering  with  saving-banks,  and  with  5  per  cent, 
upon  Customs  duties,  must  be  abandoned,  and  some  decided  and  vigorous  effort 
must  be  made  to  eiiualise  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country.  You  say 
that  you  will  submit  to  future  and  onerous  taxation,  when  you  are  convinced  of 
its  necessity,  in  order  to  produce  that  equalisation.  Well,  upon  the  actual  ex- 
penditure you  will  be  called  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  year,  there  is  a  deficit  of 
„£3,000,000.  It  has  become  necessary,  since  I  last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject, 
to  send  additional  reinforcements  to  India,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  you  have 
pursued  with  regard  to  that  country ;  and  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  order  to  adopt 
the  measures  wliich  are  requisite  for  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  to 
propose  to  parliament  increased  military  estimates,  in  addition  to  those  which  I 
have  already  submitted.  The  actual  deficit  is  £2,570,000.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  F.  Baring)  has  seemed  delighted  at  an  error  he  supposed  he  had  discovered 
in  my  estimate.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  ho  had  been  fishing,  and  that 
he  had  fished  with  great  success,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  -was  about  to  ofl'er 
me  a  large  sum,  of  which  I  was  not  aware.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  I 
had  calculated  an  actual  deficiency  of  £2,569,000,  while  he  had  discovered  that 
it  would  only  amount  to  £2, 469, 000,  making  a  difference  of  £100,000;  and  he 
taunted  rae  with  my  arithmetical  inaccuracy  in  exhibiting  such  a  blunder  in  my 
calculations.  This  sum  of  £100,000  I  thought  it  necessary  to  provide,  though  I 
could  not  enter  much  into  detail  on  the  subject,  to  meet  any  deficiency  which 
might  arise  on  special  emergency.  But  I  must  deprive  myself  of  the  consolation 
which  the  right  hon.  fisherman  has  ofi'ered  me,  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
result  will  be,  that  I  shall  have  an  actual  deficiency  to  provide  for  to  the  amount  of 
£3,000,000.  I  presume  that  a  provident  man,  in  calculating  his  expenditure  for 
the  year,  will  take  into  account,  not  merely  the  actual  payments  for  wiiich  he  has 
to  provide,  but  any  special  expenses  he  may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  I  said,  there- 
fore, that  I  calculated  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  China — which,  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  the  late  government,  we  have  undertaken  to  carry  on,  I  trust,  even 
with  additionalvigour — I  calculated  the  cost  of  that  expedition,  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1843,  would  be,  at  the  very  least,  £1,300,000.  I  proposed  merely  to  include  in 
the  estimates  a  vote  of  £500,000,  because,  I  thought  it  might  only  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  actual  payment  of  that  amoimt  in  the  course  of  the  present  year; 
but  £800,000  of  expenditiu'e  is  thus  left  unprovided  for,  and  add  that  sum,  sup- 
posing the  actual  deficit  should  amount,  not  to  £2,570,000,  but  to  £3,000,000  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  to  the  amount  which  must  be  demanded  for  the  service  /jf  the 
ensuing  year,  and  you  bring  up  the  clear  net  deficiency  to  £.3,800,000.  I  think  that 
estimate  will  not  be  questioned,  llow,  then,  is  this  deficiency  to  be  supplied?  All 
appear  to  concur  in  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  an  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  Avish,  in  the  face  of  that  deficiency,  to  incur  a  further 
deficiency.  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  public  policy,  for  the  sake  of  removing  burdens 
which  press  upon  the  springs  of  manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  enterprise, 
to  add  to  the  existing  deficiency.  If  it  be  politic  to  abolish  altogether  prohibi- 
tions— if  it  be  politic  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties — if  it  be  politic  to  mitigate  the 
duties  upon  certain  articles  of  consumption,  and  upon  certain  raw  materials  which 
enter  into  every  commercial  enterprise — I  allude  to  such  articles  as  timber — and  if 
that  policy  be  approved  of  and  adopted,  a  fresh  addition,  must  be  made  to  the 
deficit  of  the  year  of  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,200,000,  leaving,  therefore,  a  total 
deficiency  of  revenue,  as  compared  with  expenditure,  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  not 
less  than  £4,800,000.  I  explained  to  the  House,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  mode  in 
which  I  propose  to  meet  this  deficiency.  I  propose  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  income 
of  the  country — upon  the  income  of  persons,  all  of  whom  I  cannot  call  rich,  but 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  and  this  tax 
upon  the  property  and  income  of  the  country  Avill  produce  the  sum  of  about 
£3,700,000.  If  my  facts  be  admitted  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency — if  the 
policy  of  removing  prohibitions,  of  mitigating  prohibitory  duties,  and  of  reducing  the 
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amount  of  duty  upon  certain  great  articles  of  commerce,  be  allowed,  the  defi- 
ciency thus  produced  must  be  met  in  some  manner ;  and  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  myself — the  question  which  will  decide 
the  financial  polic}',  as  it  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  government — is,  whether  my 
advice,  or  that  of  the  noble  lord  shall  be  taken — whether  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  this  attempt  to  relieve  the  country  from  embarrassment,  or  whether  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  nation  shall  be  restored  to  tlie  hands  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  How  does  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  propose  to  raise  this  deficiency  of  £4,800,000?  He  says,  that  if 
I  had  proposed  any  other  tax,  I  should  have  had  his  cordial  support.  Does  the  tax 
upon  coals  afibrd  me  any  striking  indication  of  that  cordial  acquiescence,  when  the 
noble  lord  has  stated,  that  I  may  not  only  expect  his  determined  opposition  to  the 
Income-tax,  but  also  to  the  tax  upon  coals?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
(Mr.  F.  Baring)  has  questioned  the  policy  of  increasing  the  tax  on  spirits,  and  has 
said,  that  he  entertains  opinions  most  adverse  to  such  a  measure.  How  I  shall  fare 
■with  regard  to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland,  I  know  not  ;  but  I  see  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Shell)  preparing  for  opposition  to  that  branch  of  my  proposal.  [Mr. 
Shiel:  I  said  nothing.]  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman does  not  threaten  me  with  opposition ;  but  I  do  not  think,  from  the  indica- 
tions I  have  perceived,  that  I  have  a  right  to  entertain  very  sanguine  anticipations, 
that  if,  instead  of  resorting  to  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country,  I  had  revived 
the  tax  upon  leather,  or  salt,  or  any  of  the  articles  from  which  duties  have  been  re- 
moved, I  should  have  received  very  cordial  support  from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
The  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  intimated,  that  he  will  submit  resolutions  to 
the  House  in  opposition  to  my  measure.  Those  resolutions  will,  of  course,  involve 
the  consideration  of  the  Corn-laws  and  of  the  sugar  duties.  The  noble  h)rd  will 
again  propose  his  fixed  duty  on  corn,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  public  revenue ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  House  to  determine,  wliether  they  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  property-tax,  or  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  or  a  lower  amount,  upon  corn, 
in  order  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  country.  Those  right  hon.  gentlemen  who 
are  political  supporters  of  the  noble  lord,  and  who  tell  me,  that  by  the  scale  of  duties 
I  propose,  I  am  ruining  Irish  agriculture,  and  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  growth  of 
oats  in  Ireland,  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  prefer  the  noble  lord's  scheme  to 
that  which  I  contemplate,  for  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  reduce  the  protective  duty 
upon  Irish  produce,  below  that  which  it  now  enjoys,  anticipating  a  supply  of 
revenue  from  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  With  respect  to  sugar,  I  admit  that  it  is  a  sub- 
ject perfectly  open  to  consideration.  The  noble  lord  will  be  acting  in  consistency 
with  the  opinions  he  has  before  expressed,  if  he  proposes  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  in  the  hope  that  a  revenue  may  be  derived  from  that  source.  What 
other  .suggestions  the  noble  lord  may  make  for  improving  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  1  cannot  conceive.  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  with  respect  to  the  reduction  I  propose  to  make  in  the  timber 
duties.  I  certainly  thought  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  that  there  was  no  more  onerous  impost  than  that  upon  foreign  timber. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  result  of  that  impost  is  not  merely  to  diminish  the  sup- 
plies from  the  countries  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Baltic — not  merely  to  prevent  us  from 
availing  ourselves  of  an  extensive  market  for  a  considerable  portion  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  it  has  also  been  contended,  I  believe,  that  the  operation  of  the  tax  is  to 
give  a  preference  to  inferior  timber,  as  compared  with  good,  and  to  lead  to  the 
purchase  of  a  comparatively  bad  article  at  a  high  price.  The  proposal  I  make  is,  to 
attach  a  nominal  duty  to  Canadian  timber,  and  to  make  as  great  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  foreign  timber  Imported  into  tliis  country  as  is  consistent  with  a  just 
protection  to  the  pnxhice  of  our  own  dominions.  'J'ho  loss  of  revenue,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  considerable;  but  I  reconcile  myself  to  that  loss  from  the  conviction 
tliat  when  you  deal  with  articles  of  extensive  consumj)tion,  or  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture,  it  is  on  the  whole  good  policy  to  make  such  a  re(huUion  as 
will  insure  to  tlu;  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  that  reduction.  I  have  read  treatises 
on  this  sid)j(?cf,  edited  by  iion.  gciitleiiien  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  noble 
lord  ()p])r)site  (Lord  J.  Riiissell),  wlio  have  held  oHlce  in  connection  with  the  party 
by  which  the  noble  lord  is  supported,  and  wlio  have  always  been  considered  high 
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authorities  in  reference  to  financial  and  conimercial  matters.  I  certainly  think, 
that  the  publications  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  are,  on  many  points,  entitled  to  consider- 
able weight;  but  I  have  frc(iiicntly  heard  them  appealed  to  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  as  almost  conclusive  declarations  in  matters  of  commercial  policy.  That 
hon.  baronet  has  expressed  this  opinion,  with  resj)ect  to  the  duty  on  timber, — 
"The  duty  on  timber  affects  and  injures  industry  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  so  much  used  in  buildings,  ships,  machinery,  &c." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  That  countries  possessing  forests  in  the  vicinity  of 
navigable  rivers,  have  great  advantages  over  others  not  so  circumstanced,  and  by 
laying  a  duty  on  timber,  you  still  further  increase  those  advantages.  It  would 
appear  as  if  it  were  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  continued  successful  competi- 
tion with  foreign  shipbuilders,  that  you  should  admit  foreign  timber  free  of  all  duty." 

"  That,  however  (he  adds),  might  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  revenue  ;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  particular  measure  he  proposed  -was  this  : — that,  in  place 
of  the  present  duty,  it  should  be  reduced  to  £1  10,?.  per  load  ;  and  that,  thereby,  he 
calculated  the  revenue  would  be  considerably  increased,  because  then,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  timber  consumed  would  pay  a  duty  of  £1  10s.,  instead  of  a 
small  portion  paying  £2  15s.,  and  the  remainder  only  10s.  His  proposal  was,  to 
impose  a  duty  of  30s.  on  foreign  timber,  and  of  lOs.  on  that  from  our  colonies; 
and  the  duty  I  propose,  from  5th  April,  1843,  is  25s.  on  foreign  timber,  30s.  on 
deals,  and  on  colonial  timber  only  a  nominal  duty.  [Mr.  Labouchere  :  That 
proposition  was  made  when  the  revenue  was  abundant.]  Perhaps  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  wish  me  to  impose  an  additional  duty  on  foreign  timber.  Why, 
that  was  the  policy  of  the  late  government ;  but  I  leave  the  House  to  judge 
which  is  the  wisest  policy — if  you  can  afford  it,  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
foreign  and  Canadian  timber  at  the  duties  I  recommend,  or  to  lay  a  duty  of  50s.  on 
foreign  timber,  and  of  20s.  on  Canadian  timber.  If  Sir  Henry  Parnell  be  right,  I 
cannot  help  thinliing  tliat,  if  your  object  be  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  springs 
of  industry — upon  the  ship-builder,  the  landowner,  the  builder  of  manufactories, 
or  the  builder  of  cottages  and  houses  of  every  description — it  is  liardly  possible  for 
you  to  make  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  any  article  of  consumption  which  will  give 
such  great  and  general  assistance  as  the  duty  on  timber,  the  facility  in  the  im- 
portation of  which  will  be  so  extensively  increased.  If  you  can  do  this  witliout 
injustice  to  the  colonial  timber  merchant,  you  will  have  accomplished  a  most  impor- 
tant benefit.  With  respect  to  coffee,  also,  I  am  surprised  at  the  comments  made 
on  the  other  side,  on  my  proposed  reduction  of  duty.  I  tliought,  after  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  import  duties  committee,  showing  the  grathial  increase  of 
consumption — after  the  testimony  given  by  coffee-house  keepers  in  London,  as  to 
the  immense  importance  which  the  labouring  classes  attach  to  the  cheapness  of 
coffee — I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  the  noble  lord  a  doubt  as  to  the  poHcy  of 
sacrificing  revenue  for  the  sake  of  increasing  consumption.  For  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  deficiency  caused  by  expenditure,  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  risk 
of  further  deficiency  by  a  remission  of  duty,  making,  as  I  before  stated,  the 
total  deficiency  to  be  supplied  amount  to  .£4,300,000.  I  do  not  deny  the  objections 
that  exist  to  a  tax  upon  income :  I  expected  to  hear  it  said,  that  it  is  a  novel 
proposition  in  time  of  peace;  but  let  me  ask,  is  there  any  man  who  can  be  deceived 
by  such  plausible  but  fallacious  observations?  It  is  public  necessity  which  justifies 
the  tax,  whetlier  imposed  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war.  In  time  of  peace,  too  !  To 
call  this  a  time  of  peace.  Because  you  have  not  the  cannon  actually  booming 
in  yonr  ears,  you  wisely  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  are  living  in  a  time 
of  peace.  Elevate  your  vision  until  it  can  embrace  your  Indian  territory;  look 
at  the  war  you  have  been  carrying  on  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  policy  of  the  course  you  have  pursued  there,  but  can  a  country 
engaged'in  such  a  war  flatter  itself  that  it  is  at  peace?  Look  again  at  your  Syrian 
expedition  of  last  year,  and  concurrently  with  that,  the  costly  liostilities  carried  on 
in  China.  Have  you  been,  and  are  you  now,  in  that  state  of  profound  tranquillity 
which  entitles  you  to  call  it  peace  ?  Mark,  then,  all  these  sources  of  expenditure,  and 
tell  me  if  you  are  not  in  a  condition  whicli  excepts  the  present  from  the  ordinary 
case,  and  justifies  a  resort  to  tiie  Income-tax,  and  to  the  objections  and  inconveni- 
ences to  which  I  know  it  is  liable  ?     The  noble  lord  says, — "  Do  not  impose  the 
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Income-tax,   because  you   will  show  foreign  nations   that   the   resources   of  this 
country  are  exhausted." 

I  say,  never  mind  what  may  be  the  impression  upon  foreign  countries.  Do  that 
•W'hichyou  b%lieve  to  be  just — that  which  you  think  consistent  with  sound  policy — 
and  let  foreign  nations  think  what  they  will.  If,  in  a  time  of  peace — a  time  of 
European  peace — you  have  a  large  deficiency  to  supply,  and  consider  it  more 
just  that  the  affluent  classes  shall  supply  it,  rather  than  pressing  upon  the  poor  by 
taxino-  articles  of  consumption,  adopt  that  course,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  what 
forejo-n  countries  may  tliink  of  your  resources.  If  foreign  countries  misapprehend 
and  mistake — if  they  print  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  to  show  that  England  is  in  a 
condition  of  financial  embarrassment — what  difference  can  that  make  in  your 
real  situation  ?  The  time  will  come  when  they  will  discover  their  error;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  act  no  unworthy  as  well  as  unwise  part,  but  disregard  all  such  conse- 
quences as  to  what  others  may,  for  the  moment,  think  of  your  condition  and 
resources.  If  you  do  what  is  just,  and  so  far  what  is  politic,  depend  upon  it,  after 
mists  have  cleared  away,  perhaps,  in  a  little  week,  foreign  countries  will  arrive  at  a 
more  fair  conclusion,  and  if  their  opinion  be  of  so  much  importance,  they  will  then 
admire  you  for  making  exertions  corresponding  with  the  necessity  of  the  occa- 
sion. In  order  to  prevent  erroneous  notions  on  their  part,  will  you  consent  to 
pursue  a  course  which  you  know  to  be  neither  just  nor  politic?  With  such  a 
deficiency  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  it  better  then  to  call  upon  the  income  of  the 
country  to  supply  it,  or  to  tax  articles  of  general  consumption  ?  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive. In  order  to  raise  four  millions  of  revenue,  does  any  man  ihink  there  is  any  al- 
ternative ?  You  want  four  millions  for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  but  to  try  experi- 
ments on  the  commercial  tariff  of  the  country  will  not  furnish  the  money,  and  does 
any  man  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  any  middle  course  between  imposing  a  tax  upon 
property  and  laying  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption?  Certainly,  you  may  say,  I 
will  resort  to  a  house-tax;  but  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  that  course  in  1797, 
and  found  the  burden  so  great,  and  the  evasions  such,  that  in  the  next  year  he  re- 
sorted to  a  property-tax.  Mr.  Pitt,  wishing  to  affect  the  property  of  the  country, 
produced  a  plan  by  which  the  assessed  taxes  paid  at  a  preceding  period,  should 
be  considered  the  test  of  property.  He  tried  to  obtain  a  10  per  cent.  Income-tax 
by  that  criterion  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  my  belief  is,  that  a 
house-tax  would  be  much  more  unjust  in  its  operation  than  an  Income-tax.  The 
objection  to  the  Income-tax  is,  that  it  is  inquisitorial.  I  do  not  deny  the  objection  ; 
but,  apart  from  that,  1  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  taxes  that  can  be  imposed  :  3  per 
cent.,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  the 
supply,  and  1  make  the  proposition  from  a  hrni  conviction  that  it  will  be  infinitely 
less  (merous  and  more  just  than  any  other  tax.  Moreover,  I  have  the  strongest  per- 
suasion that  if  my  general  proposal  be  received  by  the  House,  the  actual  sum  each 
man  will  contribute  will  be  exceedingly  small.  If  my  whole  jdan  be  adopted,  there 
will  be  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  living  which  will  repay  to  the  contributors  of  the 
Income-tax  a  large  portion  of  the  money  they  are  called  upon  to  advance.  Take 
the  case  of  a  man  of  i/'oOOO  a  year:  he  will  contribute  £150,  and  it  is  my  fixed  be- 
lief tliat  he  will  receive  back,  in  cheapness  of  living,  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  he 
pays.  My  settled  opinion  is,  that  the  burden  will  be  less  than  that  arising  from  any 
other  tax  we  could  devise.  'J'he  noble  viscount  (Viscount  Ilowick)  states  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  only  Xlfi'S  per  annum  ;  but,  wherever  you  draw  the  line,  there 
must  be  some  hardsliij);  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  propose 
a  tax  which  will  not  be  liable  to  an  objection  of  that  kind.  Put  even  in  the  case  of 
a  man  of  i,'l.j()  or  £2i)0  a  year,  I  entertain  the  nu)st  confident  hope  that  the  reduced 
cost  of  arlicdes  of  consuuii)tion  will  enable  him  to  jiay  the  tax  without  inconvenience. 
Suppose  I  lie  noble  vi.^couut  wore  to  take  a  window-fax  instead,  there  must  be  an  ex- 
emi)tion  of  bouses  under  a  Certain  nuuiber  of  windows  :  seven  windows  might  have 
to  pay,  and  six  windows  be  free  from  the  impost;  but  still  a  line  nnist  be  drawn, 
and,  wiuire  it  is  drawn,  there  will,  of  necessity,  be  hardship  ;  the  rule  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain cxlent,  be  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  with  the  strict  ])rinciples  of  ri'usoning.  I 
do  trust,  however,  that  tlii-t  ta^  will  not  be  condemned  upon  individual  cases  of 
liardship,  but  that  the  House  will  rather  attend  to  general  results,  and  fairly 
cunaidcr  wlielljer  any  other  tax,  equally  just,  can  be  found,  which  will  be  equally 
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efTt'ctnal  in  raising  tlie  required  supply  for  the  public  exigency.  I  said,  on  a  former  day, 
that  I  would  avail  myself  of  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  a  full  explanation  of 
the  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,   and  I  assure  the  right  lion,  gentleman, 
that  when  I  refused  to  answer  the  question  he  put  to  me  the  other  day,   it  was  from 
a  strong  impression  that  I  could  not,  in  answering  a  question,  give  a  full  and  satis- 
factory explanation.     I  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  reserve  myself  to  a 
time  when  1  could  go  into   all  the  details.       The  period  since  the  Income-tax  was 
imposed,  is  considerable  ;  I  know  that  I  speak  to  many  w  ho  are  aware,  from  practical 
experience,  or  fi-om  being  conversant  with  financial  subjects,  of  the  principles  apj)lied 
to  the  collection  of  the  tax  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  intelligible  to  those 
who  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it,   I  must  necessarily  refer  to  some  points 
well  known  to  such  as  have  made  the  subject  their  study.      1  shall  now  propose  to 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  the  collection  of  this  tax,  the  machinery,  speaking  generally, 
applied  by  that  act  brought  in  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  the 
year  lSO(i,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  that  act  will  show  any  hon.  gentleman,  who  may  wish  to  ascertain  it  with 
precision,  the  general  mode  which  1  propose  to  adopt  for  the  collection  of  this  tax. 
The  property  tax  was  collected  and  assessed  by  that  act,  and  it  will  be  collected  and 
assessed  now  under  the  general  regulation  applicable  to  the  collection  and  raising  ui 
the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  land-tax.     There  are  in  each  county  in  England,  certain 
jiersons  known  by  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  land-tax.    Those  commissioners 
of  the  land-tax  will   be  empowered,   and   required  to  appoint,  speaking  generally, 
from  their  own  body,  but  they   will  not  be  limited  in  the  selection  to  themselves, 
certain  commissioners,  to  be  called  commissioners  for  general  purposes.       Those 
conunissioners  for  general  purposes  will  have  to  select  others,  to  be  called  additional 
conunissioners.     Those  additional  commissioners  were  not  limited  in  the  act,  but, 
generally,  two  were  appointed,  and  those   two  had  the  charge  of  the  assessment  on 
property.     I  need  not  enter  into  the  mode  in   which  bank  stock,  East-India  stock, 
and  stock  in  other  public  companies,  will  be  assessed,  but  I  may  say,  generally,  that 
I  shall  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  old  law.     As  far  as   the  interference  of  the 
government  is  concerned,  the  duty  will  be  placed  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  office  of  stamps  and  taxes,  and  their  oflScers,  as  far  as  they  are  available,  in  all 
the  duties  connected  with  the  mode  in  which   the  tax  is   to  be  levied.       The  local 
commissioners  will  appoint  assessors,  who  will  deliver  at  a  certain  time  blank  forms 
within  the  districts  for  which  they  act,  with  minute  instructions  how  they  are  to  be 
filled  up.     Every  person  will  have  to  make  an  accurate  return  of  the  property 
derived  from  land,  from  the  rents  of  houses,  and  from  other  property  included  in 
schedule  A.     With  respect  to  the  profits  derived  from  trade,  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1806  I  propose  to  retain,  and  the  income  will  be  returned  on  an  average  of 
the  three  years  preceding ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  those  instances  in  which  the  trade  shall  not  have  been  carried  on  for  three 
years,  which  I  need  not  now  detail.     The  general  principle  will  be,  to  estimate  the 
profits  on  an  average  of  the  three  years.     With  respect  to  the  income  derived  from 
professions,  they  are  to  be  calculated  upon  the  profit  of  the  preceding  year.    I  really, 
Sir,  believe,  that  the  chief  difficulty  will  arise  from  the  income  in  schedule  D,  the 
income  derived  from  trades  and  professions.     I  believe  it  is  with  respect  to  that  in- 
come, the  inquisitorial  power  is  mainly  objected  to.      With  respect  to  incomes  de- 
rived from  the  public  funds,   there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this  inquisition,  the 
amount  is  easily  ascertained,   and  few   who  have  this  property,   will  deprecate  the 
mode  of  ascertaining  it.     Under  an  act,  too,  recently  passed — I  refer  to  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope's  Act — the  valuation  of  land  is  tolerably  well  known.     It  will,  then,  be  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  the  chief  force  of  the  objection  as  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 
the  assessment,  will  apply  to  income  derived  from  trade,  and  to  professional  income. 
I,  then,  propose,  that  the  return  shall  be  sent  to  the  assistant-commissioners,  and 
that  it  should  be  accessible  to  the  surveyor  acting  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
With  respect  to  the  adtiitional  commissioners,  there  will  be  various  regulations,  and 
they  will  be  sworn  to  secrecy.     The  return  is  to  be  sent  to  them  sealed  up,  it  is  to 
be  inspected  by  them,  and  it  will  be  competent  for  them,  or  for  the  surveyor  acting 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  make  a  surcharge  on  that  assessment.     Then,  as 
the  law  stood  in  the  year  1800,  an  appeal  against  the  surcharge  could  be  made  to 
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the  head  of  the  general  body  of  commissioners,  called  the  commissioners  for  general 
purposes.  They  will  hear  the  appeal,  and  have  the  power  of  demanding'  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  the  property.  I  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  retain 
that  provision,  because  the  policy  of  the  law  hitherto  has  been,  with  respect  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  and  it  was  the  principle  with  respect  to  the  property  tax,  not  to 
make  the  collection  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  government,  because  it  was  thought 
more  consistent  with  constitutional  law,  to  entrust  the  amount  to  local  parties,  and 
that  those  who  may  have  the  confidence  of  their  neighbours  shall  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  I  propose.  Sir,  to  leave  the  provision  of  the  law  in  this  respect  un- 
touched. Although,  however,  it  is  more  consistent  with  former  usage  to  employ 
local  parties  in  each  neighbourhood  to  collect  the  tax,  yet  a  great  objection  has  been 
raised  to  their  sitting  in  appeal  on  the  affairs  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  It  has 
been  peculiarly  objected  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  produce  before  their  neighbours,  or 
those  who  miglit  stand  towards  themselves  in  tlie  relation  of  friends,  or  of  personal 
or  political  enemies,  these  accounts,  and  divulging  to  them  their  true  state.  1  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  appoint  other  persons,  and  to  give  an  option  to  tlie  parties.  I 
propose  that  the  tax-office  should  appoint  a  certain  number  of  persons,  to  be  named 
special  commissioners,  and  I  propose  that  these  special  commissioners  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  hearing  appeals  which  the  commissioners  for  general  purposes  pos- 
sessed under  the  act  of  1806.  I  propose  that  the  party  shall  have  full  power  of  going 
before  the  committee  of  general  purposes,  if  they  so  pleased,  but,  if  they  preferred  it, 
the  appeal  might  be  heard  by  the  special  commissioners  under  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  appointed  by  the  tax-office,  which  commissioners  will  be  sworn  to 
secrecy.  I  propose,  then,  that,  at  the  option  of  the  party,  the  appeal  may  be  heard 
by  these  special  commissioners.  The  decision  that  these  special  commissioners 
may  come  to,  will  of  course  be  final.  It  has  not  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  extend 
this  option  beyond  those  who  make  returns  from  property  included  in  schedule  D. 
When,  Sir,  I  am  stating  this,  of  coiu'se  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  alter  it. 
There  is,  I  fear,  a  disposition  to  blame  the  government  if  they  make  any  alteration 
in  the  proposals  they  submit  to  the  House.  I  trust  that,  with  respect  to  minute 
matters,  after  seeing  a  variety  of  persons,  the  House  will  not  make  it  a  subject  of 
reflection,  if,  having  a  great  subject  to  deal  with,  I  may  alter  the  details  ;  I  am  sure 
that  in  matters  of  jjrinciple  there  will  be  little  for  me  to  alter,  but  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  making  use  of  any  information  I  may  receive,  in 
order  to  form  a  satisfactory  arrangement  upon  this  subject,  and  full  power  of  making 
any  alteration  which  1  may  be  satisfied  is  consistent  with  public  policy.  Then,  Sir, 
1  hope  to  be  able  to  include  in  the  new  act  some  provisions  which  are  not  in  the  old 
act  of  1806  ;  I  hope  to  be  enabled,  with  respect  to  parties  who  have  been  once  in  the 
returns,  whether  in  respect  to  the  income  from  trades  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
or  to  the  profits  of  professions  for  one  year,  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
may  be  able  to  compound  for  their  assessment.  I  am  sure  that  every  endeavour 
ouglit  to  be  made  to  guard  against  evasion,  since  one  great  objection  to  the  Income- 
tax  is,  that  it  will  fall  witli  ])icuiiar  severity  upon  those  who  are  determined  to  act 
honestly.  We  ouglit  to  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  avoid  entailing  peculiar  seventy 
on  any  one;  if  this  act  and  if  this  Income-tax  is  to  pass,  we  ouglit  to  give  everj'  ad- 
vantage to  the  honest  man,  and  to  use  every  prevention  against  fraud  or  evasion.  I 
ho])e  to  be  enabled  to  introduce  some  provision  which  will  make  one  return  endure 
for  tiie  whole  time  of  the  act.  I  do  not  say  that  in  all  cases  it  ought  to  be  obligatory 
on  the  ofiice  of  stamps  and  taxes  to  admit  a  composition;  but  when  they  believe 
tliat  tlie  ])erson  as  a.-sessed  is  properly  taxed,  I  think,  that  with  some  such  addi- 
tion as  the  .£■')  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  taxes,  we  can,  by  some  mode  or  other,  make 
some  easy  jirovision  to  enal)le  tlie  tax  to  be  ])ayabl(!  once  for  all.  In  making  this 
statement,  1  do  not  liind  myself  to  all  the  sjjccial  provisions.  1  think  that  we  may 
liave  recourse  to  some  things  which  may  be  a  great  imiirovement,  without  acting 
with  any  undue  severity.  'J'he  House,  therefore,  will  see,  that  these  are  two  main 
jirovisioiis  in  this  act  which  are  not  in  tlie  other.  In  the  first  jjlace,  if  the  ajipeal  to 
the  local  commisHioncrs  shall  be  ol)je('ted  to,  as  leading  to  a  dis(dosure  of  private 
uffairs,  I  propose  to  give  as  an  option  of  which  tlie  party  may  avail  himself,  to  go 
before  tb(!  H|)ecial  coulmi^sioners  appointed  by  the  government,  sworn  to  secrecy, 
who  may  hear  all  parties,  und  determine  tlie  ujipcal.     And,  in  the  second  place,  I 
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propose,  if  possible,  that  facilities  shall  be  given  for  compounding-  for  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  that  composition  to  emlurc  for  the  whole  period  of  three  years.  1  believe, 
Sir,  that  I  have  now  answered  the  (piestion  ))ut  to  me  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  present  establishment  of  the  stamps  and  tuxes  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  additional  duties  I  impose  on  them.  All  I  say  is,  that  every  effort ' 
shall  be  made,  in  the  appointment  of  additional  officers,  that  their  general  character 
shall  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  integrity  with  which  they  shall  perform  their 
duties,  and  every  endeavour  shall  be  made  to  prevent  a  permanent  increase  or  en- 
cumbrance upon  the  country,  of  otKcers,  who,  I  trust,  will  be  employed  for  a  merely 
temporary  purpose.  There  is  only  one  other  provision  proposed  by  me  on  which  I 
wish  to  touch.  It  was  included  in  one  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  property-tax,  I 
think  the  act  of  1800.  Many  persons  did  object  to  payment  to  the  collectors  of  the 
sums  due  from  them  on  account  of  the  i)roperty-tax  ;  it  was  said  that  although  there 
was  no  inquiry  as  to  the  property,  it  was  still  painful  to  some  that  a  person  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  should  be  privy  to  the  payment,  from  which  they  might 
infer  the  return  that  had  been  made  of  the  amount  of  the  property.  I  propose  that 
a  party  wishing  to  make  a  payment  may  do  so,  without  giving  his  name,  into  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  property-tax.  That  was  a  provision  in  the  act 
of  Lord  Grenville,  and  I  might  refer  to  that.  I  hope  that  as  the  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  England  have  become  numerous,  that  as  the  ramifications  of  the  Bank  of 
England  become  m.ore  extended  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  parties  may  have 
the  advantage  of  making  these  payments  with  infinitely  greater  ease  than  if  the  place 
of  payment  was  confined  to  the  principal  office  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  London. 
A  question.  Sir,  was  put  to  me,  respecting  terminable  annuities,  and  I  was  asked 
■whether  I  proposed  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  terminable  annuities  as 
compared  with  incomes  derived  from  stock.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  any  such  reduction.  The  proposal  which  I  make  is  a  proposal  for  a 
tax  on  the  income  of  this  country  ;  and  if  I  once  begin  to  make  a  distinction  with 
respect  to  different  kinds  of  income,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  1  should 
abandon  the  Income-tax.  If  the  Bank  of  England — if  the  owners  of  terminable  an- 
nuities were  to  be  exempted — if  a  distinction  were  to  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  comparatively  wealthy  and  aflluent,  I  think  that  I  could  easily  show  that  the  re- 
mission must  be  made  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  hon.  gentlemen  may  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  think.  If  there  is  to  be  an  Income-tax  at  all,  it  must  be  uniformly 
laid  upon  all  income,  and  in  no  case  whatever  can  I  allow  a  distinction  to  be  drawn. 
Therefore,  whatever  inconvenience  I  may  suffer  from  it  in  argument,  I  am  bound 
not  to  admit  the  justice  of  an  alteration  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  terminable  annu- 
ities. With  regard  to  them,  there  was  no  distinction  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798 — no 
distinction  was  made  in  the  act  of  1806.  I  am  aware  that  the  terminable  annuities 
had  at  that  time  a  much  longer  period  to  run  ;  but  still  the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  the  tax  was  laid  on  terminable  annuities.  At  that  time  there  were  also  exche- 
quer annuities,  and  which  were  then  in  much  the  same  position  as  are  the  terminable 
annuities  now.  The  tax  I  propose  is  3  per  cent,  upon  income,  and  from  that  tax  no 
remission  or  reduction  can  be  made  on  account  of  any  class  who  are  thought  at  all 
competent  to  pay  it.  I  now  leave  this  question  with  the  House.  The  noble  lord 
intends,  and  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  to  ask  by  vote  for  the  determination  of  the  House, 
and  I  hope  that  that  determination  will  be  expressed  at  as  early  a  period  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  due  deliberation  on  so  important  a  matter.  By  your  vote  upon  this 
measure,  you  will  express  your  opinions  of  the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  year, 
and  by  that  vote  the  determination  of  the  question  in  whose  hands  tlie  g'overnment 
of  this  country  shall  be  placed.  If  the  House  thinks  it  desirable  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  the  measures  which  he  proposes 
— if  it  thinks  that  by  imposing  a  fixed  duty  upon  corn,  and  by  reducing  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  it  will  meet  the  difficulties  by  which  the  country  is  at  present  sur- 
roimded — if  it  adopts  these  principles,  and  rejects  those  which  I  have  recommended, 
then  the  administration  if  the  affairs  of  government  will  again  change  hands. — But, 
for  myself,  I  am  not  prepared  now — considering  the  question  of  slavery,  considering 
the  prospects  of  supply,  the  condition  of  our  colonies,  and  the  other  important  points 
which  crowd  themselves  upon  one's  mind  in  reviewing  subjects  of  such  general  in- 
terest— considering  all  these  things,  I  am  uot  now  prepared  to  advise  a  remission  of 
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the  duties  upon  foreign  sugar,  and  not  being  so  prepared,  I  cannot  advise  a  remission 
of  the  duties  on  the  sugar  of  our  own  colonies.  The  more  I  look  at  this  question, 
the  more  I  consider  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  the  more  confident  am  I 
that  the  best  measure  now  to  be  adopted  is  to  resort  to  a  tax  upon  income  rather  than 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  those  articles  of  excise  and  customs  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  upon  which  an  abatement  of  the  duties  has  of  late  years  been  made.  I  believe 
that  such  an  attempt  would  far  more  disturb  the  application  of  capital  and  the  oper- 
ations of  active  industry,  than  will  a  call  upon  each  individual  to  pay  £3  out  of  every 
£100.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  classes  will  con- 
sider the  voluntary  determination  of  parliament  to  accept  for  themselves,  and  to  im- 
pose upon  the  wealth  of  the  country  this  tax  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  its  burdens 
— I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  will  be  generally  hailed  on  the  part  of  the 
country,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  upper  classes  to  bear  their  fair 
share  of  taxation.  Although  I  admit  that  the  tax  may  press  with  additional  severity, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  profits,  on  that  property  which  is  derived  from 
trade  and  professions,  yet,  when  I  consider  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
measure  is  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of  production,  and  that  such 
a  reduction  will  give  the  best  chance  for  a  revival  of  commerce,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  measure  will  work  for  the  especial  advantage  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  to  those  who  hold  land,  or  those  who  derive  their 
incomes  from  professions,  I  have  a  confident  expectation  that  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  I  shall  compensate  them  for  a  great  part  of  their  burden,  but  if  I  may  not 
offer  them  that  advantage — yet,  if  by  consenting  to  such  a  burden,  instead  of  throw- 
ing it  upon  the  articles  of  consumption,  they  diminish  the  embarrassments  of  their 
country,  and  take  from  those  who  are  disposed  to  agitate  the  public  mind  the  means 
of  creating  discontent  and  disunion — if  they  effect  this,  surely  the  compensation  they 
will  receive  will  be  ample.  I  hope  that  my  expectations  as  to  the  revival  of  trade 
in  three  years  will  not  be  disappointed — that  my  anticipations  as  to  the  temporary 
character  of  this  tax  will  be  realised.  Then,  when  that  happy  time  arrives,  when 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  this  tax,  then  shall  we  find  a  revival  of  com- 
merce and  of  industry,  and  then  shall  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  a 
people  contented  and  united,  from  the  proof  they  will  liave  received  that  tliose  in  the 
highest  stations,  and  those  who  are  comj)aratively  affluent,  are  prepared,  in  a  crisis 
of  conmiercial  and  financial  difficulty,  to  bear  their  full  portion  of  any  charge  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  render  necessary. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that,  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  her  Majesty,  there  be  charged  annually,  during  a  term  to  be  limited,  the 
several  rates  and  duties  following,  that  is  to  say : — 

"For  and  in  respect  of  the  property  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
and  for  and  in  respect  of  every  annuity,  pension,  or  stipend,  ])ayable  by  her  Majesty, 
or  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  all 
interest  of  money,  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities,  payable  to  any  person 
or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  companies  or  societies,  whether  corporate  or 
not  corporate;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  ac- 
cruing to  any  person  or  jjcrsons  whatever,  resident  in  Great  Britain,  from  any  kind 
of  jtropcTty  whatever,  whether  situate  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  or  from  stipend 
or  any  annuities,  allowances,  or  from  any  profession,  trade,  or  vocation,  whether 
the  same  sliall  be  respectively  exercised  in  (ireut  Britain  or  elsewhere  ;  and  for  and 
in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  and  accruing  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons not  resident  within  <  ireat  Britain,  from  any  property  whatever  in  Great  Britain, 
or  from  any  trade,  profession,  or  vocation,  exercised  in  Great  Britain  ;  for  every  20s. 
of  the  annual  value  or  amount  thereof,  7d. 

"  For  and  in  resfiect  of  the  occuiiation  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
(other  than  a  dwelling-house  occupied  by  a  tenant  di-;tinct  from  a  farm  of  lands),  for 
every  20.s-.  of  tlie  annual  value  thereof,  S^d." 

Debate  adjourned. 
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Marcu  23,  1842, 

SiE  R.  Peel,  on  tlii'^,  the  third  nig-ht  of  the  dehate,  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir,  after 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  three  nights'  debate,  upon  the 
proposal  which  I  made  for  relieving'  the  country  from  its  financial  difficulties,  I  must 
naturally  feel  some  anxiety  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
directed  against  it;  and  I  must  first  remark  on  the  objection  taken  to  the  course  I 
have  pursued  by  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard.  I  was  told  by  him  in  the  course  of 
this  evening,  that  having-  no  confidence  in  the  abstract  merits  of  the  measure  I  had 
brought  forward,  and  being  unable  to  support  it  by  argument,  1  had  resorted  to 
topics  calculated  to  excite  party  feeling,  and  had  sought  that  aid  from  party  excite- 
ment which  I  could  not  hope  to  fiml  in  reason  and  in  argument.  Sir,  I  refer  for  my 
vindication  against  that  charge  to  all  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  heard  me  make  my 
financial  statement.  I  ask  whether,  when  I  detailed  to  the  House  the  causes  of  the 
present  difficulties,  and  proposed  my  remedy  for  them,  it  was  possible  for  any  man 
more  studiously  to  abstain  from  every  topic  of  a  party  nature.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  refer,  among  other  causes  of  expenditure,  to  the  China  war,  and  to  the  war 
west  of  the  Indus,  but  in  referring  to  those  causes  of  increased  expense,  did  I  not 
abstain  from  entering  into  any  political  subject  that  could  be  considered  likely  to 
provoke  discussion  of  a  party  nature  ?  But,  Sir,  when  on  a  following  night,  I  had 
to  vindicate  the  course  which  I  had  pursued,  I  stood  in  a  very  different  position. 
On  the  first  night  I  had  been  told  that  my  proposition  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole;  there  was  an  admission  of  tlie  great  financial  embarrassment,  and  I  was  told 
that  my  proposition  should  be  regarded  with  no  party  feeling,  that  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed altogether  on  its  abstract  merits;  and  I  appeal  to  those  who  recollect  the 
second  night's  debate,  whether  any  measure  could  be  attacked  in  a  manner  more 
partaking  of  party  spirit  ?  As  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  foreseen  much 
opposition,  and  I  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  m}'  measure;  and  when  I 
did  vindicate  it,  having  been  tliiis  provoked,  was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  remind 
those  who  attacked  my  measure,  that  they  and  their  policy  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  was  placed  ?  And  really,  Sir,  wishing,  though 
I  do  not,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  temper  in  wliich  it  has  been  begun,  I  must 
say,  that  a  speech  of  greater  bitterness  I  never  heard,  than  that  which  fell  from  the 
right  lion,  gentleman,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Why,  Sir,  was  it  not 
said  that  I  had  maintained  the  sugar  duties,  not  because  I  was  convinced  of  the 
policy  of  maintaining  them,  but  because  I  wished  to  preserve  my  consistency — tliat 
I  would  not  propose  any  measure  that  could  unfavourably  afitect  my  own  political 
position  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  not  one  word  was  said  against  tlie  present  measure  when 
it  was  first  proposed  ?  Was  it  not  a  measure  in  respect  to  which  I  received  tlie 
assurance  that  it  should  be  calmly  and  deliberately  considered  ?  Did  not  the  noble 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentlenum  state,  that  the  subject  was  one  to  which  they  had 
given  great  consideration — that  it  was  one  which  had  necessarily  occupied  their 
attention  ?  And  yet  they  can  now  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  a  more 
unjust,  a  more  inquisitorial,  a  more  oppressive  measure,  could  never  have  been  pro- 
posed by  any  minister.  Why  could  they  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  on  the  first 
night?  Of  course,  in  reviewing  their  financial  difficulties,  the  subject  of  a  tax  upon 
income  must  have  come  imder  their  notice  and  consideration,  and  they  might  have 
been  as  well  prepared  on  the  first  night  as  on  the  second,  to  declare  their  conviction 
that  a  tax  upon  income  was  an  unjust,  inquisitorial,  and  oppressive  measure.  I  must 
sa)',  therefore,  that  I  spoke  on  the  second  evening  rather  under  the  irni)ression,  that 
the  attack  on  my  measure  was  not  dictated  by  that  spirit  of  calm  inquiry  in  which 
the  noble  lord  had  promised  that  it  should  be  examined,  such  as  guides  piiilosophers 
in  the  closet,  but  partook  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  meeting  at  the  reform 
club.  Therefore,  whatever  might  have  been  my  wishes  on  first  proposing  the 
measure,  yet,  after  the  assurance  I  then  received,  after  the  manner  in  which  I  opened 
the  proposal,  and  after  the  manner  in  which  I  and  the  measure  were  assailed,  tiien, 
indeed,  I  did  that  which  1  always  will  do— 1  vindicafed  to  the  best  of  my  power  the 
measure  which  I  had  introduced,  and  the  motives  which  had  influenced  me  in  intro- 
ducing it.  Sir,  I  must  say  1  was  surprised  that  this  measure  of  the  Income-tax 
should  have  been  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposite,  without  reference 
160- Vol.  IV. 
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to  the  public  exigency  or  necessity.  I  was  surprised  to  lieur  it  denounce;!  as  an 
odious  and  unjust  measure — one  which  no  minister  ouglit  ever  to  have  proposed. 
Because  I  remember  perfectly  well,  that  among  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  party  opposite,  those  whose  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  matters  of 
finance,  direct  dcclarati.ms  have  been  left  upon  record,  that  seeing  the  nature  of  our 
taxation,  seeing  its  tendency  to  press  upon  labour  and  upon  the  articles  which  form 
the  necessary  consumption  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  a  Property-tax  might 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage  during  a  peace.  I  have  heard  them  with  my  own 
ears  deliver  that  opinion.  I  heard  Lord  Althorp  give  that  opinion  distinctly.  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  left  it  on  record ;  and,  at  a  period  when  no  such  financial  ditficulty 
existed,  as  now  exists,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  articles'  of  general  con- 
sumption in  the  country,  and  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  from  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  ^Ir.  P.  Thomson,  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  H.  Parnell,  all  declared 
in  favour  of  a  Property-tax.  The  princi[)le,  therefore,  of  a  Property-tax  during 
peace,  were  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  actina:  from  philosophical  and  not  from  party 
views,  would  not  be  denounced  with  quite  so  much  sternness  as  has  been  evinced  on 
the  other  side.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  told  that  I  have  not  established  any  necessity  for  a 
Property-tax.  Let  me  pass  in  review  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  my  course  and  against  the  measure.  I  am  told,  first,  that  I  have  established 
no  sufficient  financial  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  a  Property-tax  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  here  I  must  fairly  own  that  I  am  now  making  an  appeal,  not  so  much  to  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  as  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  on  which  I  rely  for 
ultimate  support — that  deliberating  class  who  are  enabled  to  form  a  just  judgment 
of  the  financial  difticulties  in  wliich  we  are  now  placed,  and  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences that  must  attend  our  permitting  them  during  peace,  to  proceed,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  check  their  progress,  and  I  ask  them  maturely  to  consider, 
whether  I  did  not  establish  such  a  financial  necessity  as  calls,  at  least,  for  some  very 
decisive  measure.  It  is  proved,  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  deficit  during 
the  last  six  years,  and  that  during  the  last  four  years  that  deficit  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  I  include  in  my  calculation  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843, 
because  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  my  estimate  for  the  year,  and  I  am  there- 
fore entitled  to  assume  tJiat  it  is  correct.  It  is  shown,  that  on  the  5  th  of  April, 
1840,  there  was  a  deficit  of  income,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  of  £1,487,000; 
that  in  1841,  there  was  a  deficit  of  £1,851,000;  that  in  1842,  there  was  a  deficit  of 
£2.334,000;  and  that  on  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  £2,573,000.  It  is  proved  that  up  to  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  on  a  com- 
parison of  your  income  with  your  expenditure,  and  including  the  deficiencies  of  the 
year,  you  will,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  peace,  have  accumulated  during  six  years 
a  fresh  debt  of  £10,000,000.  It  is  proved  that,  for  the  present  year,  your  expendi- 
ture will  exceed  your  income  by  £2,500,000,  taking  the  expenditure  as  voted  upon 
the  estimates,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  deficit  cannot  be  less  than  £3,500,000, 
for  I  sliall  have  to  submit  an  estimate  for  a  reinforcement  of  our  troops  in  India,  and 
■we  shall  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  China  ex})edition  for  the  current  year.  Why, 
that  fact  alone,  is  enough  to  establish  a  case  of  considerable  financial  ditficulty.  I, 
at  the  same  time,  reminded  you  of  the  position  of  a  great  branch  of  your  empire  in 
another  hemisphere.  I  asked  you  to  remember  the  position  of  Indian  finance.  I 
reminded  you  that  Indian  finance  had  followed  the  course  of  the  finances  at  home; 
that  in  1830,  you  began  with  a  great  surplus;  that  in  1841,  you  had  ended  with  a 
great  lieficit ;  that  in  1 83(>,  you  found  a  surplus  of  £1,500,000  at  least ;  that  by  1840, 
you  found  a  deficit  of  £2,300,000,  and  by  1841,  a  deficit  of  £2,400,000;  that  the 
Indian  government  were  now  raising  £2,000,000,  at  5  per  cent.  1  asked  you  to 
remember  that  ere  long  your  credit  might  be  required  to  be  brought  in  aid  of  Indian 
credit,  slK)uId  any  grc^at  reverses  or  diilicullies  arise;  and  I  said,  also,  tliat  I  thouglit 
it  would  l)e  a  wise  course  to  abstain  from  incurring  doubt,  and  to  maintain  the 
public  credit  iiere,  by  .sliowing  a  determination  to  raise  tlie  necessary  supplies  im- 
mediately. Those  were  the  proofs  I  ad(lu(;ed,  in  order  to  sliow  that  tliere  existed  a 
financial  necessity.  .Sir,  if  I  had  not  ft^lt  a  full  confidence  in  the  s])irit  and  in  the 
resources  of  tiiis  eoimtry,  I  miglit  have  slu-unk  from  developing  the  truth;  but  it  is 
because  I  do  know  the  (tountry  has  witliin  itself  energy  and  resources  sullicient  to 
overcome  all  its  diilieultics,  that  1  at  ouco  met  the  diiliculty,  and  on  that  ground  I 
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•would  not  conceal  the  truth  from  the  public.  I  say  nothing  whatever  as  to  the 
prospects  in  India.  I  have  received  no  ])r(>vocation  to-nij^ht  to  enter  into  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  wish  to  adhci-e  to  the  example  set  me  by  the  other  side,  and  say  nothina: 
as  to  our  policy  and  prospects  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus.  I  must,  however, 
say,  that  I  take  no  desponding  view  of  the  state  of  aifairs  in  India.  I  have  ju<t  the 
same  confidence  that  I  have  always  had  in  the  valour  and  energy  of  England,  already 
so  gloriously  displayed  in  that  great  field  of  exertion  ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  those 
exertions  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  will  soon  repair  our  tempo- 
rary disasters.  But  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  tlie  otlier  night,  was 
rather  too  hasty,  in  saying  that  he  should  refuse  his  assent  to  any  measure  wliatever 
that  might  be  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  reparation  of  those  disasters.  "  Not  one 
shilling  of  the  Income-tax,"  said  tlie  hon.  member,  "shall,  with  my  consent,  be 
ap[)lied  to  the  war  in  Affglianistan."  I  shall  not,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  present 
occasion,  enter  into  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  things  there, 
but  I  do  trust  the  House  will  suspend  their  decision  until  there  has  been  a  full 
investigation,  and  that  they  will  not  only  consider  the  policy  that  undertook  that 
war,  but  that  they  will  also  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  policy  which  ministers 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt,  as  Britisli  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  sacrificed  by  gross  perfidy  and  violation  of  solemn  engagements.  The  hon. 
gentleman  says,  the  Affghans  are  engaged  in  a  battle  fur  their  independence,  and, 
he  adds,  that  he  holds  me  responsible  for  the  Alfghanistan  expedition.  Sir,  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  when  I  first  heard  of  the  expedition  across  the  Indus,  I  had 
the  greatest  doubts  of  its  good  policy  or  the  extension  of  our  empire  in  India.  I 
ac(puesced  in  the  views  of  that  gallant  and  distinguished  officer.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country,  and  who 
has  left  on  record  his  opinion,  that,  "  to  attempt  to  restore  Shah  Soojah  to  the  throne 
from  whence  he  had  been  expelled  in  1809,  was  a  measure,  the  failure  of  whicii 
•would  entail  upon  us  disgrace  and  disaster."  I  read  that  passage,  and  I  said  at 
the  time,  that  the  attempt  to  force  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  of  Alfghanistan  very 
much  resembled  what  our  policy  would  have  been,  had  we  attempted  to  force  Charles 
X.  upon  the  throne  of  France.  Shah  Soojah  had  been  expelled  from  the  throne,  and 
.  his  personal  character  was  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  by  those  over  whom  we  had 
compulsorily  placed  him  to  rule.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  at  a  period  wlien  the 
policy  of  the  country  is  determined  on,  and  when  ten  thousand  men  may  be  required 
to  assert  our  power  in  India,  the  hon.  gentleman  should  not  presume  that  we  were 
unwilling,  powerful  as  we  are,  to  carry  out  the  military  policy  of  the  country.  The 
position  of  affairs  is  now  very  different  to  wiiat  it  -was  before  the  Aflghan  expedi- 
tion ;  you  might,  at  the  outset,  remonstrate,  but  it  is  not  now  wise  to  damp  the  spirit 
and  ardour  of  the  troops  by  such  observations.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
disclaim  for  myself,  and  for  those  with  whom  I  act,  all  responsibility  for  the  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Indus.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  original  policy  which 
dictated  that  expedition,  we  will  take  such  steps  as  we  conceive  British  honour  now 
requires,  with  as  much  good  faith  and  energy  as  if  the  expedition  had  originally  been 
a  part  of  our  own  policy.  To  revert,  however,  to  our  financial  position.  I  have 
shown  that  a  deficit  of  ilO, 000, 000  has  been  incurred  during  the  last  six  years; 
the  deficit  of  India  is  nearly  .£.3,000,000  on  the  expenditure  of  the  last  two  years 
alone;  and  I  submit  it  to  the  deliberate  judgment  and  decision  of  those  who  hear 
me,  whether  it  be  not  absolute!}'  necessary  to  make  some  great  exertion  to  rescue 
ourselves  from  such  a  financial  difficulty  ?  But  the  next  question  is,  what  shall  be 
the  nature  of  that  exertion  ?  I  think  the  great  majority  of  the  House  admits  that 
we  have  made  out  the  existence  of  the  necessity  for  the  exertion.  It  is  a  mere  delu- 
sion to  say  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  sucli  a  measure.  I  do  not  say  I  propose  the 
Income-tax  because  of  the  war  in  Aff'ghanistan,  or  because  there  is  a  war  in  China, 
but  I  say  that  we  should  review  our  financial  position  regarding  those  two  wars,  as 
causes  of  increased  expenditure,  which  certainly  of  themselves  would  not  justify  the 
course  proposed,  but  which,  combined  with  other  causes  of  increasing  expenditure,  do 
concurrently  contribute  with  them  to  form  such  a  cause  as  justifies  some  great 
exertion  or  other.  Then,  what  shall  that  exertion  be?  I  am  told  that  the  budget 
of  last  year  was  sufficient  to  relieve  it.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if  the  budget 
of  last  year  had  been  carried  by  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  would 
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still  have  arisen  a  necessity  for  some  sueli  exertion  as  I  now  propose.  The  budget 
of  last  year  calculated  an  increase  upon  the  sugar  duties  of  £700,  COO  to  arise  from 
the  proposed  admission  of  foreign  sugar.  That  amoinit  has  been  realized  by  the 
unexpected  importation  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  article.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the  sum  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman calculated  upon,  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  has  by 
these  means  been  obtained.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  corn,  it  is,  of  course, 
very  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  what  it  might  produce.  The  noble  lord 
calculated  that  the  same  number  of  quarters  would  be  admitted  at  an  8.9.  fixed  duty, 
as  had  been  admitted  at  Gs.  8d.  and  at  Is.  On  this  subject  it  is  very  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion,  but  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  noble  lord  argues  that 
the  same  quantity  would  be  brought  in  at  an  8s.  duty  as  has  been  imported  at 
a  duty  of  Is.  But,  now,  with  respect  to  timber.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  regard  to  timber  would,  had 
it  been  adopted,  have  produced  a  larger  amount  to  the  revenue  than  that  which 
I  submit  to  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  reduce  the  dis- 
criminating duty  on  Baltic  timber  by  5s.,  keeping  the  duty  at  5Gs.,  and  to  continue 
the  discriminating  duty  between  foreign  and  colonial  timber  to  the  extent  of 
80s.,  by  imposing  a  new  duty  of  10s.  on  timber,  the  growth  of  the  Canadas,  thus 
leaving  the  duty  on  colonial  timber  at  20s.,  and  that  on  foreign  timber  to  50s.  Now, 
I  admit,  that  this  alteration  would  have  jjroduced  a  larger  amount  of  revenue,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  if  the  country  can  make  any  remission  of 
taxation,  tiiat  tliere  is  not  a  single  article  in  the  tariff  upon  which  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  would  tell  with  greater  effect  in  encouraging  the  industry  of  the  country,  than 
the  article  of  timber.  I  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  hostility  which 
has  been  shown  to  my  proposition  by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  Gentlemen 
opposite  profess  a  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  Now.  what  does 
Mr.  Deacon  Hume  say  on  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  ?  He  tells  you 
that — "  if  the  country  co\ild  afford  to  give  up  the  whole  amount  of  the  timber  duty, 
there  is  not  one  other  article  to  which  I  would  sooner  give  perfect  freedom  from  duty 
in  this  country  than  wood.  We  possess  iron  and  coal,  and  we  have  not  got  wood, 
and  our  case  would  be  complete  with  the  three.  We  act  towards  wood,  as  France, 
acts  towards  iron." 

Sir,  the  ancient  policy  of  this  country  was  to  encourage  the  importation  of  timber, 
at  a  nominal  or  a  very  small  duty,  as  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  Up 
to  179.5,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  whole  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  only  6s.  8d.  the 
load  of  cubic  feet;  the  governments  of  that  day  considering  wood  in  the  light  of  a 
raw  material  entering  into  almost  every  species  of  manufactures,  and  consequently 
deeming  it  expedient  that  alow  duty  should  be  imposed.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
the  hottest  of  the  war  that  wood  was  subjected  to  increased  taxation.  Why  then,  Sir, 
is  not  my  proposal  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  principles  of  our  taxation?  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  consumer,  and  confer  a  greater  benefit 
on  him  than  he  could  obtain  from  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I 
again,  then,  repeat  my  conviction,  that  if  I  can  secure  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  reduce  the  timber  duty,  I  shall  do  more  to  restore  activity  in  our  trade 
and  commerce,  and  to  benefit  the  papulation  of  the  country  generally,  than  by  any 
single  measure  that  I  could  proj)ose  to  parliament.  And  before  hon.  gentlemen 
decide  on  this  point,  I  wish  they  would  read  the  evidence  given  before  a  committee 
of  tlii.s  House,  witii  respect  to  fisheries.  They  will  find,  by  reference  to  the  reports 
of  the  committees  on  import  duties,  in  lb05  and  in  1840,  that  our  fishermen  are 
represented  to  be  subject  to  very  great  disadvantages  in  consecjuence  of  the  existence 
of  this  timber  duty.  I  would  refer  gentlemen,  cs[)ecially,  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  John  Mitclieli.  Let  fhein  attentively  consider  what  he  says,  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  dwcdlings  of  thi?  Iniuibler  classes  of  Norway  to  those  of  our  own  country', 
arising  solely  from  the  cheapness  of  wood.  Then,  again,  I  would  ask  gentleman  to 
read  lh<^  evidence  as  to  ship-iiuildiiig.  Tiiey  will  find  it  stated,  und(T  tliat  head,  that 
th(!  timljcr  duties  are  a''.ling  most  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  our  ship-builders, 
and  that  even  the  trade  of  the  country  in  ship-building  is  leaving  us,  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  these  duties.  Therefore,  I  sa^',  that  although  under  my  proposition, 
80  mucii  may  not  be  got  for  revenue,  yet  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  colonial  timber 
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to  a  nominal  amount,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  from  56a.  (o 
'60s.,  is  one  of  the  best  measures  fur  the  consumer,  the  shipbuilder,  and   the  country 
generally,  that  it  would  almost  be  possible  for  me  to  propose.     But,  Sir,  it  is  said 
by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  I  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  our  finances, 
and   that  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no   mode  of  redeeming  lost  ground  but 
by  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax.     Now,  I  say  no  such  thing.     I  have  all  along 
said,  that  I  believed  the  energies  of  the  country  are  not  exhausted,  and  that  they  only 
require  time  to  revive.     I  could,  had  I  so  pleased,  have  gone  back  to  articles  from 
which  the  taxes  have  been  removed,  or  have  imposed  additional  taxes  on  vvliat  is 
already  taxed.     But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  extra  5  per 
cent,  imposed  last  year  upon  articles  of  customs  and  excise.     Tlie  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  question  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
a  duty  on  corn.     He  also  adopted  a  very  triumpliant  tone  in  referring  to  the  amount 
received  from  sugar.     Now,  Sir,   I  do  not  tliink  the  right  hon.  gentleman  can  be 
permitted  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  the  additional  amount  derived  from  sugar. 
Tliat  additional  duty  was  received  from  sources  wliich  were  quite  unexpected,  and 
which  certainly  do  not  bear  out  the  position  that  any  credit  attaches  to  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  therefrom.     Sir,  I  will  take  the  revenue  of  last  year,  and  strike  off  the 
sums  received  upon  corn  and   sugar.      The  right  hon.  gentleman  levied  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  articles  of  customs  and  excise.     Now,   deducting  the 
amounts  received  on  corn  and  sugar,  I  find  that  tlie  revenue  from  these  sources  in 
1840,  was  ,£]7,o32,000.    In  1842,  after  the  imposition  of  the  additional  duty  of  5  per 
cent.,  the  revenue  was  ,£17,906,000;  but  the  sum  ought  to  have  been  £1 8,409,000, 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  expectations  of  the  proceeds  from  his  additional  5  per 
cent,  had  been  satisfactorily  realised.     From  this  I  infer,  that  with  respect  to  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties,  we  have  almost  arrived  at  the  limits  of  taxation,  and  tluit  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  lay  on  any  further  duties.     Well,  then,  Sir,  if  I  go  back  to 
other  articles,  on  which  duty  is  or  was  received,   I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  might 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  an  additional  duty,  or  to  the 
reimposition  of  a  duty  not  now  existing.     But  I  think,  that  it  is  more  just  at  once 
to  resort  to  a  Property-tax  than  to  seek  to  reimpose  such  burdens.     I  take  the  case 
of  salt  and  leather.      Now,  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  revenue  might  be  derived  from 
either  of  these  sources,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  a  large  revenue  might  have 
been  derived  from  a  duty  upon  beer.     But  I  do  say,  that  I  consider  it  more  just  and 
more  politic  to  meet  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  proposing  a  tax  upon  incomes,  than  by 
reviving  indirect  taxes,  which  entail  a  heavy  expense  in  collecting,  and  which  cannot 
be  imposed  without  greatly  disturbing  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  scheme  I  propose  is  certainly  liable  to  neither  of  these  objections.     I  solve  the 
difficulty  by  the  Income-tax,  at  the  same  time  that  I  relieve  the  consumer  by  re- 
ducing the  taxation  upon  articles  of  general  consumption.  Now,  the  chief  objections  to 
my  scheme  have  been  enumerated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  member  for 
Liskeard.    The  first  objection  of  that  hon.  gentleman  was  a  curious. one.     He  object- 
ed to   tlie  tax,  because  the  people  would  be  enabled  to  see   what  was  taken  out  of 
their  pockets.     Now,  this  is  exactly  so.     An  Income-tax  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  its 
operation.      Taxes  on    articles  do  not  come  home  so  directly — a  tax  on  salt  or 
beer,  for  instance,  would  by  no  means  be  felt  so  sensibly.     But  then  I  am  certainly 
surprised  to  hear  this  sort  of  argument  urged  on  the  other  side,  where  it  has  always 
hitherto,  I  believe,  been  held,  that  the  people  ought  to  know  exactly  what  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay.     But  then.  Sir,  it  is  said,  that  the  public  credit  is  shaken  by  my 
proposition.     Now,  certainly  1  see  no  such  effect.     I  look  at  the  state  of  the  public 
funds,  and  I  find  that  since   my  proposal  was  made,  nothing  has  at  all  occurred 
presenting  any  indication  that  the  public  credit  of  the  country  is  shaken.     Then  the 
next  objection  is,  that  a  tax  upon  incomes  has  a  great  tendency  to  drive  people  from 
England.     Why,  has  not  the  present  system  of  taxation  a  tendency  to  drive  people 
out  of  the  country  quite  as  great  as  the  Income-tax?  What  is  there  at  present  to 
prevent  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  this  country  from  living  abroad,  and  from 
thereby  escaping  the  effects  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxation?  But  what  I  propose 
is,  that  those  classes  should  be  subjected  to  a  direct  contribution  to  the  revenue,  and 
from  that  contribution  I  apprehend  they  cannot  possibly  escape.     At  least,  then,  my 
scheme  has  this  advantage,  that  I  call  on  him,  who  chooses  either  for  his  amusement 
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or  pleasure  to  travel  abroad  and  evade  taxation  on  consumption  at  home,  to  contri- 
bute his  fair  proportion  towards  the  revenue  of  this  country.  But  I  do  even  more, 
I  offer  an  inducement  for  the  absentees  to  return.  I  propose  by  the  amended  tariff 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country,  which  has  hitherto,  with  a  certain  class 
at  least,  been  the  reason  for  residence  abroad.  I  expect,  that  the  result  of  the  new 
taritf  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption  in  this  country;  and  let 
me  ask,  will  not  this  have  a  tendency  to  induce  absentees  to  return  ?  I  say  it  will.  If  by 
removing  prohibitory  duties,  and  reducingthescaleof  duties  generally,  ireducetliecost 
of  living,  I  contend,  that  instead  of  di'iving  capital  out  of  the  country,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  my  measure  will  be  to  induce  absentees  to  return,  and  insuring  their  remain- 
ing when  once  they  come  back.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bath,  and  also 
the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Liskeard,  have  addressed  themselves  to  what 
they  style  the  gross  injustice  of  this  tax.  They  say,  they  are  content  a  tax  should 
beimposed  on  property,  but  they  object  to  its  imposition  on  incomes — that  is  to  say,  to 
its  being  derived  from  parties  whose  receipts  arise  from  professions  or  trades.  [Mr. 
Roebuck:  I  objected  to  the  rate  beingthesameon  the  two  species  of  income.]  That  ob- 
jection cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  removed.  The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  object  to  the 
inquisition,  and  he  made  no  objections  to  the  disclosure  of  the  amount  of  an  income. 
The  hon.  gentleman  was  singular  in  that  opinion,  for  every  one  else  who  spoke  on 
the  same  side  with  the  hon.  gentleman  have  contended  that,  with  regard  to  incomes 
derived  from  trade  or  professions,  the  tax  is  most  objectionable,  and  that  not,  be  it 
remembered,  so  much  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  itself,  as  on  account  of 
the  inquisition  it  establislies.  The  objection,  therefore,  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  Bath,  is  not  that  which  has  been  urged  by  the  great  body  of 
those  who  have  addressed  the  House  upon  the  subject.  Now,  Sir,  when  I  really  look 
at  the  object  of  this  tax,  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  that  objection  against  it.  And 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  it  woulil  be  fair  or  just  to  impose  the  whole,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  greater  portion  of  this  tax  upon  incomes  derived  from  land  alone. 
And,  Sir,  I  am  not  singular,  in  entertaining  that  opinion.  Lord  Althorp  also  held 
the  same  opinion,  and  expressed  it  in  the  ibilowing  terms: — "  Much  has  been  said 
a])out  a  Proiicrty-tax,  and  he  believed  that  on  that  point  he  differed  considerably  from 
his  friends  about  him.  Still  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  grant  relief  to 
the  productive  population  by  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and  to  impose  a  Property-tax  to 
meet  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned,  would  be  a  very  good  measure.  That  was  his 
own  individual  (q)inion.  Tlie  gallant  general  (General  (Jascoyne)  might  perhaps 
say,  that  his  present  opinions  were  inconsistent  wilji  his  former  opinions,  and  he 
would  admit  that  it  might  seem  to  many  that  he  was  inconsistent.  But  the  country 
was  now  in  a  situatifn  very  diflcTcnt  from  that  in  which  it  was  formerly  placed,  and 
he  would  say  to  the  landowner,  that  if  a  l'ro])erty-tax  of  10  per  cent,  were  imposed, 
he  would  be  the  gainer,  l)ecause  he  thought  that  the  landowner,  in  consequence  of 
th<!  existing  distress  and  the  large  simis  which  he  was  obliged  to  advance  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  lost  considerably  more  tluin  10  per  cent,  on  his  rents." 

Such,  then,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Althor[)  ujjou  the  subject  of  a  Property-tax. 
But  now,  Sir,  what  again  is  the  object  of  this  tax  which  I  propose  ?  It  is  simply  to 
call  ui)on  all  persons  of  a  certain  income  to  make,  for  a  limited  period,  out  of  that 
income,  a  contribution  for  the  public  good.  It  is  contended  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax 
all  incomes  at  the  same  rate,  and  that  tiiere  ought  to  be  a  distinction  made  between 
tiie  kind  f)f  income  and  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  But,  Sir,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if  the  exc'm[)tif)ns  which  have  been  suggested  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
this  tax  would  be  alto^'-elher  ineHicient.  I  think  a  tax  so  assessed  had  better  not  be 
imjioscd  at  all.  And  let  me  ask  the  House  wiiat  tax  ever  was  imposed  that  was  not 
objected  to,  on  account  of  its  incijuality  ?  What  was  the  beer-tax — the  house-tax — 
the  window-fax — what  were  th(!  assessed  faxes,  when  first  imposed  '^  Arc  all  these 
(axes  just  in  every  one's  eyes?  Must  not  all  taxes — direct  or  indirect — bear  un- 
equally upon  tlios(!  w!io  |)ay  them  V  Take  the  case  of  the  iirofessional  man.  I  think 
the  [)rofc'ssioiial  inan  migiil  urge  good  arguments  against  the  justice  fif  the  assessed 
taxcH.  I  show  you  that  the  owner  of  what  you  call  permanent  cajjital  has  the 
greatest  facilities  for  evading  the  tax.  II(!  can  remove  to  the  Continent,  and  draw 
his  income  as  he  rctpiires  it ;  but  the  ))rofessional  man — the  lawyer  for  instance,  or 
the  medical  man — is  compelled  to  remain  in  this  oountry,  and  to  submit  to  the 
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indirect  taxation  which  prevails.  All  indirect  taxation  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce  injustice,  and  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  chief  argument  relied  on  in 
opposition  to  the  taxation  of  articles  of  consumption  was,  that  if  beer,  or  any  otlier 
such  article,  were  exposed  to  it,  tiie  tax  always  operated  unjustly.  You  say  that 
income  derived  from  fixed  ])roperty  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  the  tax  I  propose, 
but  that  income,  drawn  from  professional  exertion  and  the  ojierations  of  trade,  ought 
not  to  be  taxed,  partly  owing  to  the  intjuisitorial  nature  of  the  fax  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  nature  of  such  property.  But  is  it  meant  that  the  ofBcer  on  half-pay 
should  contribute  to  the  tax,  and  that  the  physician  of  £9,000  or  £10,000  a-year 
should  not  ?  You  say  that  terminable  annuitants  ought  not  to  pay  the  same  rate  as 
landed  proprietors;  but  would  you  say  that  a  widow  who  has  a  jointure — a  fixed 
sum  per  annum — which  terminates  with  her  life — would  you  say  that  she  should  \)ny 
the  same  amount?  Again,  with  regard  to  life  interests  in  estates,  is  there  to  be  no 
difference  between  an  estate  in  fee-simple  and  a  life  interest  in  a  landed  estate  ?  If 
I  have  a  life  interest  in  an  estate  that  has  to  pass  to  a  distant  relative  who  feels  no 
particular  interest  in  me,  is  it  to  be  calculated  what  my  interest  in  such  estate  may 
be  ?  If  I  compare  my  position  with  that  of  a  man  holding  his  property  in  fee-simple, 
and  who  can  charge  it  as  he  pleases,  surely  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  com- 
parative value  of  our  interests;  and  I  say  again,  that,  looking  to  the  Income-tax  as 
a  measure  that  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  time  of  war,  and  looking  at  the 
necessity  of  imposing  perhaps  a  10  per  cent,  tax,  rather  than  resorting  to  a  system 
of  borrowing  and  funding,  it  would  be  much  better  to  abandon  it  altogether,  rather 
than  make  a  large  number  of  exemptions.  Or,  suppose  I  am  endeavouring  to  make 
a  provision  for  my  wife  and  children  out  of  my  life  interest,  do  you  say  that  I  am  to 
be  equally  taxed  in  tliat  case?  Then,  what  will  you  do  with  the  clergy?  If  your 
principle  is  to  be  adopted,  the  clergy  must  all  be  exempt  from  taxation.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  they  must.  How  is  a  clergyman  differently  situated  from  an  annuitant 
for  a  term  of  years  ?  He  has  a  certain  income,  which  he  holds  for  his  life,  with  cer- 
tain onerous  duties  to  perform.  The  property  is  an  enduring  one,  but  his  interest  in 
it  is  only  a  life  interest.  Take  the  case  of  two  brothers.  Suppose  one  brother 
invests  £5,000  in  the  funds,  and  receives  his  3^  per  cent.,  and  that  the  other  pur- 
chases a  living,  making  a  higher  interest  for  his  money,  am  I  to  make  a  reduction 
in  this  case  ?  [A  voice,  "  Yes."]  The  hon.  member  says,  yes ;  then  I  say  if  I  am 
to  make  that  calculation  in  every  case,  I  had  much  better  abandon  the  system 
altogether.  For  to  do  so  would  be  virtually  abandoning  the  principle  of  making 
every  man  contribute  in  accordance  with  his  means.  Suppose  I  buy  an  annuity 
from  an  insurance-office,  or  suppose  the  case  of  a  single  man,  who,  wishing  to  enjoy 
a  large  income,  sinks  the  whole  of  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  am  I  to 
deal  with  him  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ?  [Mr. 
Roebuck  assented.]  Well,  then,  I  must  say,  that,  after  these  admissions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,  which  I  have  been  anxious  to  draw  from  him,  and  as  to  which 
I  knew  he  was  far  too  logical  a  reasoner  not  to  acknowledge  the  connection  of  each 
of  these  cases  with  the  other — if  you  are  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  he  lays  down, 
then  I  say  that  the  inquisition  under  his  plan  will  be  ten  times  worse  than  that  I 
propose  under  the  present  system.  I  do  hope  that  I  have  now  stated  all  the  grounds 
on  which  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  you  establish  this  tax,  you  ought  not  to  make  any 
exemptions.  Upon  these  grounds  I  have  proposed  this  plan.  I  never  said  I  should 
make  no  modification  in  the  details ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  stated  the  modifications 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  collection  which  I  was  willing  to  adopt;  but  I  do  again 
declare,  that  with  respect  to  the  main  principle — namely,  the  levying  of  7d.  per 
pound  on  incomes  above  £150,  I  must  urge  it  upon  tiie  adoption  of  the  House, 
fearing  exceedingly  the  consequences  of  abatements  and  exemptions  of  the  nature 
that  have  been  stated  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  Tlien,  Sir,  I  am  told,  another 
great  objection  to  this  tax  is,  that  it  encourages  perjury  and  fraud  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is  tlie  tendency  of  indirect  taxation.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  tendency  of  excise  duties.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  tendency  of  all  the 
excise  regulations  as  to  distilleries.  Taxation,  I  take  it,  is  inevitable.  Taxes  we 
must  have.  Sir,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  absurd  than  the  extreme  sensitiveness  as  to  what  a 
man's  income  may  be.     I  believe  that  a  very  good  estimate  is  usually  formed  of  the 
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state  of  men's  circumstances  by  those  who  care  about  inquiring  into  other  men's 
property',  and  the  state  of  their  credit.  There  is  a  keen  and  quick  instinct  in  such 
parties,  which  enables  them  to  ascertain,  without  much  difficulty,  what  their  neigh- 
bours, or  those  with  whom  they  may  happen  to  have  dealings,  are  worth,  and  as  to 
the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  which  I  propose,  into  men's  private  affairs,  it  is  mere 
fully,  if  men  will  only  act  honestly,  and  make  homl  fide  returns.  Sir,  I  do  not 
believe  tiiat  the  tremendous  consequences  ajiprehended  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  will  follow  the  disclosure  which  will  be  required  to  be  made,  and  I  cannot 
suppose  that  any  one  will  subject  himself  to  inconvenience  or  embarrassment  by 
being  guilty  of  a  fraud  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of  <£3  or  £4.  For  my  own  part,  I 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the  integrity  and  fair  deali  ng  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  than  to  suppose  that  an  advantage  of  such  an  amount  as  £2  18s.  in  the 
£100,  could  operate  as  a  temptation  to  perjury  or  fraud;  but,  at  all  events,  as  I 
said  before,  whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  attending  direct  taxation,  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  better  tlian  resorting  to  that  description  of  indirect  taxation  which 
leads  to  smuggling,  and  affords  equal,  if  not  greater,  temptation,  for  fraud  and 
perjury.  Sir,  I  say,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  do  not  propose  an  Income-tax 
for  the  mere  and  single  purpose  of  making  good  the  deficiency,  but  that  I  propose 
it  concurrently  with  meeting  the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  to  enaljle  me  to  make 
extensive  alterations  in  our  tariff".  There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  to  undervalue  the  changes  I  propose  making  in  our  tariff;  but  I  am 
ha])py  to  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton — and  no  one  is  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  that  hon.  gentleman — does  not  join  with  those  who  have  evinced  such 
a  disposition ;  for  he  says,  candidly  and  fairly,  that  the  alterations  in  the  duties 
which  I  proj)ose,  are  not  only  extensive  but  important.  He  undoubtedly  says,  I 
have  omitted  corn  and  sugar;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he  admits  that  the 
changes  I  propose  are  calculated  to  encourage  the  industry,  the  trade,  and  commerce 
of  the  country  ;  and  on  these  grounds  bears  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  these- 
changes.  Now,  what  are  the  changes  which  I  propose,  and  what  is  the  exact  posi- 
tion in  which  I  stand  ?  I  am  met  by  conflicting  statements  from  all  sides;  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  says,  that,  though  I  remove  prohibitions 
with  respect  to  the  import  of  cattle,  that  such  a  change  will  be  of  no  advantage,  be- 
cause cattle  cannot  be  bought  on  the  Continent.  But  it  is,  I  think  it  will  be,  acknow- 
ledged, impossible  for  me  to  proceed  on  such  a  supposition.  Well,  but  what  is  it 
I  do?  Why,  I  permit  both  salt  and  fresh  meat  to  come  in;  but  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  says  is,  that  even  though  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  consumer  in  this  country,  because  no  foreign  cattle  can  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  calves  are  not  jet  born.  Sir,  I  hope  that  lion,  friends  of  mine  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  who  have  exjjressed  some  alarm  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  have  attended  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  the  demand  for  cattle  on  the 
Continent  absorbing  tlie  sun[)ly.  From  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  showing, 
it  is  clear  that  these  ai)preliensioiis  are  groundless,  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted, 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  can  do  no  more  than  1  have  done — that  is,  to 
increase  fiie  facilities  for  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  It  is,  Sir,  I  think,  unne- 
cessary to  look  at  the  demand  for  cattle  in  France,  or  any  other  country,  but  if  we 
merely  advert  to  the  number  of  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  alone  during  the  last 
year,  and  if  we  found  that  as  many  as  l()7,0(l()  oxen  were  sold  in  Smithfield  in  a 
single  year,  1  think  the  impossibility  of  bringing  foreign  cattle  into  competition  with 
the  superior  animals  of  this  country,  nuist  be  adnutted:  and,  with  such  a  fact  before 
tliern,  1  nnist  say  that  1  consider  the  apprehensions  of  my  hon.  friends  altogether 
groundless.  Now,  with  respect  to  salt  meat,  will  not  the  admission  of  salt  meat  afford 
great  facilities  to  conimerce,  at  least,  as  regards  the  fitting  out  of  ships?  Great  frauds 
liave  been  ))ractiscd  with  respect  to  the  provisioning  of  ships.  The  uniform  practice 
was  to  fak(;  the  salted  foreign  meat  out  of  bond,  giving  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  it  should 
be  landed  in  a  foreign  port,  but  it,  nevertheless,  is  applied  to  provisioning  the  ship. 
The  danger  of  a  serious  interf'erenc(!  with  fresli  meat  is  very  absurd.  I  do  not  over- 
rale  the  henelits  to  lie  derived  in  tiie  cheapening  of  provi>ions  ;  but  1  do  think  those 
pcrsriDs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  who  eiileitain  apprehensions  on  this  sid)ject,  greatly 
overrate!  the  evil  corise(piences  that  may  result  lr(im  jiertnitting  foreign  meat  to  be 
brought  into  the  London  market.     I  propose  to  remove  every  prohibition,  then,  on 
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articles  of  provision.  Look,  again,  at  what  I  propose  on  the  article  of  foreign  wood.  I 
have  reduced  to  almost  nominal  amounts  the  duties  on  foreign  woods.  I  believe,  that 
the  consequence  will  be,  tliat  new  establishments  will  grow  up  in  this  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  furniture.  We  labour  at  ])resent  under  very  great 
disadvantages  in  competing  with  foreigners  in  this  respect.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  tlie  duty  on  foreign  woods,  so  materially  reduced.  I  reduce  the 
duty  on  every  article  of  foreign  wood,  with  one  exception  ;  and  I  trust,  that  by  a 
treaty  with  Brazil,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  duty  on  that  article  also — I  mean 
the  article  of  rosewood.  But  then  I  am  lold,  you  should  not  proceed  on  this  principle 
— you  should  proceed  on  the  principle  of  remitting  the  duty  upon  articles  offoreign 
production  in  every  case,  entirely  regardless  of  what  a  foreign  country  may  do.  I  am 
not  altogether  prepared  to  say,  that  it  may  not  be  good  policy  to  buy  at  the  cheapest 
market,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  of  other  nations.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  we  could  get,  when  we 
make  a  reduction  in  our  own  duties,  a  corresponding  advantage  in  return.  We  have 
every  right  to  ask  for  it.  For  instance,  it  would  be  agreat  advantage  to  this  country 
to  receive  the  brandy  of  France  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  I  think  its  consimi])tioa 
would  be  very  great.  I  believe  France  would  derive  great  advantages  from  a 
remission  of  the  duty;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  that  France  would  derive  as  great  advan- 
tage by  permitting  the  introduction,  at  a  moderate  duty,  of  the  manufactures  of 
Sheffield,  and  I  hope  the  people  of  France  will  feel  that  to  buy  cheap  goods  at  Shef- 
field, would  itself  be  of  great  advantage  ;  but  to  act  conjointly,  with  reciprocal  advan- 
tages, would  be  better  still.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
timber,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  abstractedly,  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to 
buy  cheap  timber  in  the  Baltic,  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  our 
goods  in  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  and  I  do  hope,  that  those  countries  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  Prussian  league  will  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  commodities,  and  that  Sardinia,  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  will  see 
the  advantage  of  a  great  reduction  of  duties.  That  a  reduction  of  duty  should  take 
])lace  in  foreign  countries  cannot  be  denied ;  that  to  give  every  access  to  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  Avoidd  be  a  great  advantage  to  tliem,  I  am  ready  to  prove, 
and  therefore  I  object  to  precipitate  reductions  of  duty  here,  without  attempting  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  corresponding  reduction  of  duty  on  our  own  articles.  That  is 
the  ground  upon  which  I  proceed.  Look,  again,  at  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
oils,  on  drugs,  on  resin,  on  all  those  articles  which  constitute  the  raw  material  of 
manufactures.  Wlio  will  be  injured  by  that  reduction  ?  Look,  again,  at  the  re- 
duction in  skins  and  furs.  I  remit  the  duty.  What  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  it 
so  high  as  at  present?  It  sounds  like  a  prohibitory  duty;  but  it  does  not  act  so. 
What  is  the  use  of  maintaining-  a  30  {)er  cent,  prohibition,  when  the  smuggler  will 
undertake  to  deliver  the  article  at  an  increase  on  its  cost  price  of  10  per  cent.  ? 
The  advantage  of  the  high  duty  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  smuggler.  Conse- 
quently, the  moderate  reduction  of  these  prohibitory  duties  will  be  a  positive  advan- 
tage to  the  manufacturer,  for  it  will  enable  him  to  know  exactly  and  at  once  what 
he  has  to  compete  with.  Take,  again,  the  article  of  gloves  ;  it  is  (juite  impossible 
to  prevent  the  foreign  import  of  such  an  article,  because  the  smuggler,  while  the 
prohibitory  duty  exists,  will  find  the  means  of  evading  the  law.  I  also  repeal  the 
duty  on  manufactured  leather, — on  shoes  and  boots.  In  short,  look  through  the 
whole  of  this  tariff,  and  I  venture  to  say  it  mtist,  if  the  House  sanctions  it,  tend 
greatly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  consumption.  An  hon.  friend  of  mine  has,  within 
these  few  days,  informed  me  that  the  union,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  guardians, 
have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  work-house,  20  per  cent,  cheaper  this 
year  than  the  contract  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  prices  an- 
ticipated from  the  new  tariff".  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  produced  those  articles  in  this  country  will  be  injured  by  the  alteration  ;  but 
if  you  make  a  great  reduction,  not,  I  would  say,  in  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates, 
but  in  the  cost  of  living,  on  accoimt  of  which  the  poor-rates  have  been  kept  high, 
those  parties  will  derive  considerable  assistance  from  that  reduction.  I  may  observe, 
here,  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  increase  the  poor-rates  on 
account  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions.  With  respect  to  the  colonial  question,  an 
hon.  gentleman  taunted  me  with  the  determination  to  urge  all  these  jjropositions, 
without   alteration,   merely  because  I  have  a  majority.       But,  because   1  am  in 
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possession  of  a  majority,  I  am  inclined  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  propositions  of 
amendment.  In  propounding  an  extensive  commercial  tariif  of  iliis  kind,  embracing 
1,200  articles,  I  do  not  deny  that  some  improvements  may  be  suggested  ;  and  if,  on 
reviewing  the  proposals  I  have  made,  I  shall  be  convinced  that  I  have  laboured 
under  an  error,  no  sense  of  shame  shall  deter  me  from  at  once  consenting  to  modify 
the  proposition.  This,  however,  I  must  say,  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  what 
has  been  said  during  these  debates,  and  I  have  not  heard  anything  which  has 
convinced  me  that  what  I  have  proposed  is  not  a  very  great  advantage.  If  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  the  raw  material,  and  on  articles  half-manufactured,  and 
speaking  generally,  if  the  great  principle  of  the  tariff  be  adopted,  I  have  a  very 
confident  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  the  improvment  of  trade.  [Viscount  Ilowick:  You 
retain  the  principle  of  differential  duties?]  If  the  noble  viscount  will  allow  me,  I 
will  explain  that  in  due  time.  I  cannot  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  differential 
duties  between  the  produce  of  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  Nay,  more,  I 
must  say,  that  if  you  look  properly  at  the  relations  between  yourselves  and  the  colo- 
nies, you  must  consider  your  colonies  entitled  to  be  put  on  a  different  footing  from 
foreign  countries,  and  that  it  is  only  perfectly  fair  to  give  to  articles  of  colonial  pro- 
duction a  preference  in  your  markets  over  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  even,  that  you  ought  to  carry  the  principle  of  assimilation,  if 
you  can,  so  far,  as  to  consider  the  colonies  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  for  all  com- 
mercial purposes.  I  think  theapplication  of  a  discriminating  duty  on  colonial  articles, 
as  compared  with  foreign,  to  be  founded  on  sound  principles.  The  arguments  which 
have  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  against  this  doctrine  have  not  convinced  me. 
This,  I  say,  that  where  a  colonial  and  foreign  article  enters  into  competition,  when 
the  article  is  not  produced  in  this  country,  there  the  differential  duty  tells  in  favour 
of  the  consumer.  8up|)ose  there  are  only  two  producers,  the  foreigner  and  the  co- 
lony, and  that  the  article  is  not  at  present  one  of  colonial  produce,  such  as  that  on 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been  so  fticetious,  Eau  de  Cologne.  There  the 
differential  duty  may  introduce  fraud — that  is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration — but 
in  respect  to  the  preference  of  the  colonial  to  the  foreign  article,  the  establishment 
of  the  differential  duty  will  tell  in  favour  of  the  consumer  here.  That  is  a  principle 
upon  which  we  have  been  long  acting.  That  was  the  principle  on  which  you  admitted 
rough  rice  from  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  on  more  favourable  terms  than  from  Ame- 
rica, and  brought  us  into  difficulty.  The  equalisation  of  thepre\iously  discriminating 
duties  on  East  and  AVcst-India  rum  and  sugar,  proceeded  on  this  principle;  the  dif- 
ferential duty  on  timl)cr,  on  corn,  on  sugar,  proceeded  on  this  principle;  and  I  will 
undertake  to  show  you  that,  so  far  from  this  being  a  new  princii)le,  there  are  at  this 
moment,  sixty  or  seventy  articles  and  more,  on  which  this  principle  is  acted  upon. 
In  reference  to  those  articles  which  are  bond  fide  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  I  will 
admit  that  a  differential  duty  ought  to  be  maintained,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  wiiich  our  colonies  labour,  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures ;  but, 
as  to  the  ai)i)lication  of  a  differential  duty  in  every  case  to  the  colonics,  I  shall  reserve 
to  myself  the  full  opportunity  of  considering  the  (picstion,  and  if  I  shall  think  the 
reasons  assigned  for  an  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  tliis  respect  valid,  I  shall  have  no 
dillicnlty  in  making  that  alteration.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  tobacco,  the  i)roduce 
of  the  East  Indies,  I  should  wish  also  to  reserve  to  myself  a  fidl  opportunity  of 
considering  tiie  olyections  that  have  been  urged  to  my  proposition,  and  I  shall  not 
have  the  slijihtest  dilliculty,  if  I  see  reason,  to  make  any  alteration.  Hir,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  point  on  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  obser- 
vations. I  arn  quite  conscious  of  the  dilliculty  of  the  task  which  I  and  those  with 
whom  1  act  have  undertaken;  tliere  are  many  of  these,  and  not  merely  in  reference 
to  the  tariir.  It  is  inqxtsible  to  deny  that  on  our  accession  to  oilice,  w(!  found  many 
dillicultics  before  us.  We  found  war  in  tli((  ni»rth-vvest  of  India — we  found  the 
Chinese  excitcid  to  hostilities  against  this  country  — we  foinul — I  deeply  regret  to  say 
it — u  sjiirir,  1  will  not  call  it  hostility,  but  ol' jealousy,  existing  between  France  and 
this  country, — a  spirit  wliicli  has  arisen  of  late  years,  and  which  is  (ice))ly  to  be  de- 
precated. It  is  of  th(,' utmost  inqjortancc  that  the  good-will  which  had  previously 
fur  some  years  existed  between  tliis  country  and  France  shotdd  i)e  revived — a  good 
understanding — an  amicable  relation  between  this  coiuitry  and  France,  and  the  in- 
crciibcd  conimercialintercour.se  between  them,  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance, 
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but,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  is  felt  tliat  no  concessions  inconsistent  witli  the  honour  or 
welfare  of  this  country  ought  at  any  time  to  be  made,  even  for  the  pur[)ose  of  obtain- 
ing so  desirable  an  end.  As  the  causes  of  disunion  are  now  removed,  as  the  five 
])owers,  in  respect  to  the  Eastern  question,  or  actini^  in  concert,  with  united  counsels, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  good  feeling  which  before  existed  between  us  and  France 
will  be  completely  revived.  I  think  ii  impossible  to  deny  that  we  found  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  there  having  been  for  a  long  series 
of  years  unsettled  causes  of  disunion,  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  determination.  Above  all,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  found 
the  finances  of  this  country  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition;  and  it  has  been  our  duty 
to  apply  ourselves  to  the  proposal  of  those  measures  which  we  conceived  to  be  the 
best  calculated  to  replace  those  finances  on  a  sound  and  proper  basis.  It  has  been 
made  a  cliarge  against  me,  that  I  declared  that  the  measure  for  the  imposition  of 
the  Income-tax  is  not  only  proposed  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  government,  but 
tliat  it  is  a  measure  in  wiiich  the  fate  of  the  government  is  involved.  On  this  point 
I  might  have  thought  it  almost  unnecessary  to  have  made  any  declaration.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  possible  that  I  could,  in  the  present  state  of  the  atiairs  of  this  country, 
propose  such  a  measure  as  that  which  I  have  proposed,  without  considering  the  fate 
of  the  government  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  it?  To 
have  made  such  a  declaration  appears  to  me  to  be  scarcely  necessary.  I  do  propose 
it — I  speak  not  of  minor  details,  but  of  the  measure  itself,  as  the  basis  of  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  policy  of  the  country;  and  as  a  measure  which  I  never  could 
have  consented  to  propose  if  I  did  not  manifest  my  conviction  of  its  necessity  by 
risking  my  fate  as  a  minister  on  it.  The  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more 
deeply  am  I  convinced  that  this  measure,  and  the  measures  which  accompany  it,  are 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  this  country.  I  relinquished  office  in  1835,  because  I 
could  not  consistently  acquiesce  in  a  principle  whicli  I  felt  to  be  not  founded  in  jus- 
tice. I  propose  now  a  great  measure,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  overrule 
my  proposal,  I  shall  retire  witii  perfect  content,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  discharged  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  by  proposing  a  measure  which  has 
been  characterised  by  one  of  my  opponents  as  a  bold,  as  a  direct,  as  an  honest  mea- 
sure. If  these  be  the  characteristics  of  it,  it  is  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
time.  This  is  a  period  in  which  you  do  require  that  the  measures  proposed  should 
be  bold,  direct,  and  honest.  The  measure  may  be  rejected  now.  The  attempts 
which  are  made  to  dissatisfy  those  interests  whom  I  am  supposed  to  have  affected — - 
to  unite  them  in  opposition  to  this  Income-tax,  may  possibly  prevail.  I  doubt  it. 
I  doubt  whether  there  will  not  be  on  the  part  of  the  country  a  conviction,  that  the 
time  is  come  when  a  vigorous  exertion  must  be  made — that  the  time  is  come  when 
it  is  fiu"  tlie  interest  of  property  that  property  shoidd  bear  the  burden.  My  opinions 
may  be  overruled,  and  yet  I  have  a  confident  belief  that  wliat  occurred  in  1835  may 
occur  again;  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time— after  making  ineffectual 
attempts  to  repair  the  deficiency  by  other  means — b}'  resorting  to  indirect  taxation, 
it  will  be  ultimately  acknowledged  tiiat  the  measure  which  I  now  propose  is  founded 
on  reason  and  justice,  and,  though  once  rejected,  ought  to  be  adopted.  But  my  con- 
viction is  that  you,  acting  in  consonance  witli  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  country, 
will  now  adopt  tiie  measure,  and  that  you  will  thereby  give  a  proof  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— not  that  our  resources  are  exhausted — but  that  you  will  not  draw  delusive 
distinctions  between  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace,  but  construe  the  times  accord- 
ing to  their  necessities;  and,  disregarding  plausible  statements,  you  will,  in  a  great 
financial  exigency,  adopt  a  bold,  a  direct,  and  an  honest  measure,  which,  so  far  from 
being  misconstrued  by  foreign  countries,  will  be  hailed  by  them  as  a  proof  that  the 
ancient  vigour  and  energy  of  this  people  are  yet  alive,  and  tiiat,  whatever  the  diffi- 
culties they  may  be  placed  in,  they  are  ready  to  triumph  over  them  by  the  power  of 
that  vigour  and  that  energy. 

After  several  divisions,  the  question  that  the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  was 
agreed  to;  the  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday,  April  4. 

April  4,  1842. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  J.  Duncombe — 

SiK  11.  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  him  whether  it  had  ever  crossed 
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his  mind  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  tariff,  after  he  should  have  obtained  the 
sense  of  the  House  in  favour  of  an  Income-tax.  Without  hesitation,  he  would 
answer  that  question  by  saying,  that  it  never  had  crossed  his  mind  to  do  any  such 
thing-.  Some  little  delay  had  been  found  necessary  before  bringing  on  the  discussion 
of  the  tariff,  but  he  was  sure  the  House  would,  when  the  matter  was  explained, 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  that  delay.  Many  important  interests  would  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  alterations  proposed,  and  it  was  considered  but  just  to  give 
the  parties  an  opportunity  to  have  the  subject  duly  weighed  before  tlie  measure  was 
introduced,  in  order  that  the  tariff  might  undergo  such  changes  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand.  He  had  great  hope  that,  on  Monday  next,  he  should  be  able  to 
introduce  the  tariff  so  amended  ;  and  he  thought  lie  could  state  with  confidence  that 
it  would  be  considered  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  House  that,  in  the  amended 
tariff,  they  had,  in  all  its  essentials,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  original  tariff". 
The  delay  between  this  and  Monday  arose  solely  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  hear  the  statements  of  those  affected  ;  still  he  was  justified  in  saying 
none  of  the  alterations  would  be  considered  as  a  departure  from  the  general  princi- 
ple of  the  measure.  He  trusted  that  because  of  these  few  days'  delay,  the  House 
would  not  refuse  its  consent  to  this  preliminary  resolution  on  which  to  found  his 
measure  for  an  Income-tax.  It  was  very  important  that  he  should  have  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  in  which  the  details  and  machinery  of  the  measure  would  be  dis- 
tinctly set  forth.  The  amended  tariff  must  be  in  possession  of  the  IIo\ise  before  they 
would  be  called  on  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  If  then  the  House 
should  consider  that  there  was  any  departure  from  tbe  general  principles  of  the  tariff, 
after  passing  this  resolution,  it  would  be  perfectly  open  to  the  House  to  withhold 
its  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  this  measure,  and  reject  it  altogether.  With 
respect  to  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  he  had  already  stated  that  such  a  notion  had 
never  entered  into  his  head  as  that  imputed  to  him  by  the  lion,  gentleman's  obser- 
vations opposite.  It  was  quite  clear  that  by  the  general  reduction  of  the  duties  he 
had  j)roposed,  an  important  question  arose  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  Income-tax. 
The  proposed  reduction  in  the  duties  would  involve  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  or 
£1,200,000;  under  which  circumstances  a  little  delay  might  not  be  considered  un- 
advisable.  He  thought  that  hon.  gentlemen  could  not  accuse  him  of  entertaining 
any  such  notion  as,  when  endeavouring  to  get  the  House  to  pass  this  Income-tax,  at 
the  same  time  to  he  voluntarily  engaged  as  a  jiarty  to  the  postponement  of  the  tariff. 
He  had  acted  throughout  with  the  most  jierfect  good  faith,  and  he  did  not  think  by 
tiie  short  postponement  of  the  tariff',  that  they  had  any  reason  whatever  for  refusing 
their  consent  to  this  preliminary  resolution,  which  was  necessary  to  have  passed,  to 
form  a  foundation  for  the  introduction  of  the  hill.  The  House  should  hear  in  mind 
that  it  woidd  have  the  fullest  opportimity  of  recording  their  dissent  against  the 
principle  of  this  hill  in  its  future  stages.  The  hon.  gentleman,  tlie  member  for 
Monmouth,  had  said,  that  the  pro|)osition  of  an  Income  tax  had  met  with  universal 
execration.  Now  his  (Sir  11.  Peel's)  imj)ression  was  totally  and  entirely  different. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  considered  that  the  |U'oi)osition  had  been  received  with  general 
and  universal  api)roi)ation  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  would  not,  however, 
(juarrcl  with  the  hon.  gentleman  on  this  subject ;  l)ut  he  begged  to  assure  the  House 
that,  from  tiie  numerous  connuunications  which  had  been  made  to  him,  he  thought 
there  was  a  very  strong  and  general  imi)ression  anumg  the  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, and  trading  communities,  since  the  commercial  taritf  and  conmiercial  policy  of 
tlie  country  was  made  known,  that  they  hoped  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages 
from  the  ])assiug  of  the  measure,  which  woidd  conduce,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
interests  and  i)rosj)crit,y  of  the  country.  After  having  delayed  proceeding  with  the 
m(;asure  until  after  the  holidays,  in  order  that  tluit  tremendous  burst  of  indignation 
which  had  been  anticripatcrl  hy  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  might  be  allowed  to  have 
efft'ct,  every  opportunity  had  been  given  for  this  tntmendous  demonstration.  And 
if  lion,  gentlemen  o|)posit(!  were  sati>fied  at  tliis  lotid  explosion  of  piihlic  indignation 
on  the  snl)jci;t,  Ik;  could  iissure  them  Ik;  was  e(pially  wi'll  satislied.  They  coidd  then 
approai'h  the  consideration  ol'  tiie  (pieslion  with  mutual  satisi'action,  as  each  party 
h;id  gained  their  end. 

The   House  tluui   went  into  committee,   and   the   lirst    resolution   was    road  and 
agreed  to.       The  chairman  having  read  tiie  second  branch  of   the    resolution,  a 
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disctission  ensued  as  to  whether  the  first  resolution  had  been  agreed  to  or  not,  several 
hon.  members  protesting  that  they  were  not  aware  the  resolution  had  been  put  from 
the  ehair. 

8iR  R.  Pehl:  I  hope  the  House  will  heur  in  mind  the  two  speeches  which  have 
just  been  delivered  on  this  subject ;  1  mean  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend  who  has  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Ito])e  Johnstone,)  and  that  of  the  other  hon.  gentleman,  the  member 
f(ir  Finsbury,  (Mr.  Wakley.)  The  latter  gentleman  seems  to  hint  that  favour  was 
shown  to  agricultural  income,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  political  opponents; 
and  spoke  of  rumours  being  afloat,  that  the  present  proposition  was  brought  forward 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  my  hon.  friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Johnstone) 
contends,  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  agricultural  tenants  to  assume  that  their  income 
ought  to  be  estimated  at  one  half  the  rental,  and  denies  that  sucli  is  the  case,  as 
regards  that  class  of  persons  in  Scotland.  1.  hope  that  the  conflicting  opinions 
contained  in  these  two  speeches  will  serve  to  convince  the  House  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  government  to  attempt  to  deal  out  an  equal  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  all  parties.  I  can,  at  all  events,  assure  those  hon.  gentlemen,  and  also  the 
House,  whicli  1  hope  will  support  me  in  carrying  through  the  measure  successfully, 
that  in  making  the  proposition  there  was  no  intention  to  conciliate  any  jjolitical 
parties  in  the  country,  the  only  object  being  to  deal  as  fairly  as  possible  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  I  am  relieved  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Finsbury,  from  some  difficulty  which  I  might  have,  in  answering  various  communi- 
cations I  have  received,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  was,  that  t!ie  y)roposed  financial 
scheme  went  wholly  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer,  and  dealt  with  much  injustice  by 
the  agriculturists.  It  will  atlbrd  some  satisfaction  to  tlie  parties  so  complaining,  to 
hear  from  tlie  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  tliat  there  will  be  no  material  reduction  in 
the  price  of  corn,  and  that  upon  this  point  the  agricultural  classes  are  labouring 
imder  a  delusion.  The  statements  of  the  hon.  gentleman  are  so  completely  difl'erent 
fnnn  the  communications  whicii  I  have  received,  that  I  owe  him  some  acknowledge- 
ment for  assisting  me  to  dispel  the  alarm  which  existed  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural body.  The  hon.  gentleman  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  favour  which  the  proposi- 
tion conferred  tipon  the  agriculturists,  as  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  operate  upon  manufacturers,  and  the  hardship  to  which  those  latter  would  be 
subjected  by  a  scrutiny  into  their  trade.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  made  to 
the  government  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  with  respect  to  the  proposed  financial 
plan.  This  document  states  that  they  have  never,  with  the  e.\ception  of  one  or  two 
favourable  years,  made  a  profit  on  their  farms,  including  the  interest  of  their 
capital,  nearly  equal  to  half  their  rents,  and  that  for  the  last  six  years  there 
has  been  a  succession  of  bad  crops,  which  has  made  the  return  for  their 
labour  and  outlay  very  inadequate.  They  conclude  by  saying,  that  they  do  not 
object  to  an  Income-tax,  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  their  fair  proportion 
of  the  necessary  burdens  of  the  State,  and  that  all  they  desire  is,  that  they  should 
not  be  dealt  with  according  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  different  from  that  applied  to 
other  branches  of  the  community,  and  which,  in  their  own  individual  ease,  they 
think  would  be  attended  with  injustice,  affecting  not  only  themselves  but  the  public 
at  large.  The  hon.  gentleman  o|)posite  says  I  am  unjust  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
To  what  part  of  them  is  that  observation  meant  to  apply  ?  [Mr.  Wallace  :  To  my 
own  country.]  Oh  !  to  your  own  country  only.  The  manner  in  which,  in  former 
periods,  the  Income-tax  has  been  applied  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
has  been,  by  calculating  the  profits  of  the  farmer  on  a  certain  proportion  which  they 
have  been  assumed  to  bear  to  the  rent.  That  proportion  I  reduce  from  three-fourths 
to  one-half,  from  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  rent  of  the  farmer  has  been  raksed  in 
proportion  to  his  profits,  and  because  I  do  believe  that  reduction  to  be  consistent  with 
justice.  1  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  that  there  are  circumstances  in  respect  to 
Scotland,  which  may  make  some  difference.  Tiiere  are  moditications  in  the  act  of 
1806,  which  apply  to  the  Scottish  farmers.  Allowances  were  made  to  them  on  account 
of  the  exemption  of  the  land  from  the  payment  of  tithe.  Tliere  are  also  circumstances, 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  county  and  local  charges  are  borne  in 
England  and  Scotland,  which  require  some  consideration.  All  I  can  state  is,  that  I 
wish  to  put  the  Scottish  farmer  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Eng- 
lish farmer,  which  is,  I  think,  demanded  by  justice.     I  apprehend  the  peculiarity  of 
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the  case  is,  that  local  charges  in  that  country  bein?  generally  borne  by  the  landlord, 
and  in  England  by  the  tenant,  that  constitutes  a  reason  why  a  difference  was  made 
in  the  former  act ;  and  1  readily  admit,  that  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  tax  the  te- 
nants of  the  two  countries  in  precisely  the  same  ratio.  With  respect  to  the  general 
question  of  imposing  this  tax,  I  find  throughout  the  country,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  exertion  for 
the  restoration  of  the  national  finances.  I  find  also,  I  must  say,  that  interest  felt  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  which  induces  all  parties  to  come  forward  with 
cheerfulness,  and  take  their  share  in  the  burdens  which  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  imposing  taxes,  I  must  say,  I  think  it 
highly  creditable  to  this  country  that  there  is  a  generally  prevailing  inclination  to 
make  an  exertion  for  the  maintenance  of  national  honour  and  good  faith.  1  must 
say  also,  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that  I  have  found  among  them  the 
greatest  willingness  to  bear  their  part  of  taxation,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
the  prevalence  of  that  feeling  will  ensure  ultimate  success  to  this  attempt  to  equalise 
the  expenditure  with  the  income  of  government.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
say,  that  concurrently  with  that  general  accpiiescence,  there  is  on  the  part  of  every 
interest  in  the  country  a  universal  desire  to  remonstrate  against  any  interference  with 
them,  each  saying  that  they  are  the  part  of  the  community  which  is  most  hardly 
treated  by  the  tax.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no 
reduction  in  the  protection  to  articles  of  food,  corresponding  with  the  reduction  which 
I  propose  in  articles  of  manufacture.  It  Avas  impossible  for  me,  in  dealing  with  in- 
terests so  extensive  and  so  complicated,  not  to  anticipate  that  I  should  receive 
remonstrances  of  that  kind.  But  the  consolation  which  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
is  this — the  consciousness  that  in  dealing  with  those  interests  we  have  attempted  to 
do  justice,  and  not  to  conciliate  support.  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Man- 
chester said  at  one  time  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  this  tax  would  be  a  permanent 
one,  and  at  another  time  he  said  he  was  perfectly  convinced  the  outcry  against  it 
■would  be  so  great  that  a  repeal  must  immediately  take  place.  He  said  I  had  pro- 
mised a  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  end  of  five  years.  I  begged  to  remind  him  of  what 
I  really  did  say.  I  said  I  thought  a  fair  experiment  could  not  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  tariifin  less  than  five  years  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  proposed  that  the  duration 
of  the  tax  should  be  limited  to  three  years,  and  I  reserved  to  parliament  the  full 
power  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  tax  should  be  continued.  That  was  the 
statement  I  made;  but  I  am  perfcctl}'  certain,  if  the  tax  should  receive  that  strong 
opposition  with  which  I  am  threatened  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  if  the 
general  sense  of  the  country  be  decidedly  against  it,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
parliament  will  be  unwilling  to  continue  it;  but  if  no  such  aversion  to  it  should  be 
manifested,  then  I  must  say,  I  hope,  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  three  years,  par- 
liament will  consent  to  the  continuance  of  it  for  such  a  period  as  the  public 
exigencies  may  require,  and  it  will  be  for  ])arliament  itself  to  determine  the  length 
of  that  jjeriod  on  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  tax  with  its  inconveniences. 
Feeling  every  confidence  that  the  reduction  which  I  propose  in  the  protective  duties 
will  all'ord  ample  scope  to  the  development  of  the  energies  of  the  community,  I 
entertain  the  ho])e,  that  unless  circumstances  not  now  foreseen  should  arise,  tliere 
may  be  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  tax  at  the  expiration  of  the  jjeriod 
of  five  years  to  which  1  have  referred,  but  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  its 
imposition  in  the  nieantinie  will  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  tlie  whole  country. 
With  respe(;t  to  the  reduction  of  the  protective  duties  on  corn,  I  have  always  said 
that  I  thought  then:  ouuht  to  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  protection  on 
manufafturcd  articles.  I  propose  a  reduction  of  the  ])rotection  on  all  articles,  almost 
iniliscriminately,  on  corn  and  |)rovisions,  as  well  as  on  manufactiu'ed  goods.  I  enter- 
tain now  the  confident  belief  that  there  will  be,  from  the  combined  result  of  all  these 
measures,  that  whiidi  I  think  will  be  highly  desirable  to  this  country, — a  reduction 
in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  people  on  articlcis  necessary  to  their  subsistence  and 
to  their  comforts.  We  shall  then  hold  out  an  increa'-ed  tem])tation  to  gentlemen  to 
remain  at  home,  instead  of  spending  their  money  aijroad.  1  entertain  the  confident 
belief  that,  speaking  generally,  there  will  be  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  living— a  reduction,  he  it  observed,  in  the  benefit  of  which  the  agriculturist  will 
participate  ccpially  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  labourer — a  pecuniary  saving  in 
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the  amount  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  expenditure,  whieh  will  compensate,  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  for  those  sums,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  individuals 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  on  accouat  of  the  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  their  incomes. 
(Sir,  I  hope  that  this  House,  after  having  discussed  the  subject,  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  formed,  and  which  further  reflection  has  confirmed,  that 
the  present  situation  of  the  country  does  require  a  vigorous  exertion  to  be  made,  and 
that  the  House  will  consent  to  enable  us  to  make  the  experiment  of  restoring  our 
finances  to  prosperity,  by  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country.  If  they  resolve  on  an 
Income-tax,  then  I  hope  they  will  adopt  the  princijjle  of  that  Income-tax  which  has 
been  in  force  in  former  years.  I  hope  they  will  feel,  that  there  can  be  no  distinction 
expedient  in  time  of  peace,  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  income  taxed,  which  might 
not  be  appealed  to  in  time  of  war;  and  in  establishing  an  Income-tax  for  a  limited 
time,  I  hope  they  will  take  special  care  not  to  establish  any  precedent  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  that  instrument  which  you  may  be  com- 
pelled to  call  into  action  in  time  of  war,  and  on  which  your  chief  reliance  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed,  for  enabling  you  to  make  the  income  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war  in  some  degree  correspond  with  its  expenditure.  I  trust  the  House  will  never  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  keeping  this  principle  uninfringed,  and  if  an  Income-tax 
is  to  be  taken,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  I  hope  the  country  will  see  the 
justice  of  a  proposal  to  subject  the  income  of  individuals  to  equal  taxation.  If,  in 
time  of  peace,  you  make  exceptions  in  f\xvour  of  jiersons  holding  a  life  interest,  or 
holding  offices,  I  do  say  you  will  be  establishing  a  precedent  to  which  in  time  of  war 
an  appeal  may  be  made  with  equal  justice.  I  should  be  inclined.  Sir,  to  doubt  the 
policy  of  an  Income-tax  at  all,  if  you  could  not  have  resort  to  it  without  establishing 
a  precedent  which  might  lead  to  tlie  most  dangerous  consequences. 

Lord  John  Russell  liaving  replied,  the  second  and  third  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  House  resumed ;  report  to  be  brought  up  on  Thursday. 
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Afhil  5,  1842. 

The  House  in  Committee  on  the  9th  clause,  relating  to  the  averages.  Mr. 
Childers  moved  the  following  clause,  in  substitution  of  clause  29: — "  That  from  the 
passing  of  this  bill  up  to  the  1st  day  of  May,  1843,  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  shall  be  regulated  by  the  averages  of  those  towns  only 
which  have  hitherto  made  returns  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  9  Geo.  IV.  ;  but 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1843,  the  duty  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
averages  of  all  the  towns  named  in  the  schedule  attached  to  the  present  bill,  unless 
parliament  shall  in  the  meantime  otherwise  direct." 

Sir  II.  Pkel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  opposite  appeared  to  wish  that  the  existing 
towns  should  be  retained,  and  yet  he  proposed  to  leave  out  the  only  clause  by 
which  any  towns  whatever  could  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  measure.  If  the 
object  of  the  hon.  member  were  to  keep  the  law  as  it  now  existed,  with  reference  to 
the  towns  at  which  averages  were  to  be  taken,  why  did  he  not  move  in  accordance 
with  such  a  purpose?  If  he  aimed  at  keeping  the  law  unaltered,  the  mode  he 
took  of  doing  so  was  extraordinary.  [Mr.  Childers  proposed  omitting  all  the  words 
in  the  present  clause  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  another  form  of  words.]  The 
ninth  clause  was  the  portion  of  the  bill  which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  leave 
out  altogether.  He  begged  the  House  to  observe  what  was  proposed  to  be  enacted 
by  this  part  of  the  bill ;  the  clause  ran  in  these  words : — "  And  whereas  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  regulating  the  amount  of  such  duties,  that  effectual  provision  should 
be  made  for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  average  prices  of  British  corn;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  weekly  returns  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  British  corn 
shall  be  made,  collected,  and  transmitted,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  in  and 
from  the  cities  and  towns  named  in  the  schedule  of  cities  and  towns  annexed 
to  this  act." 

Now,  by  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member,  it  was  intended  to  get  rid  of  the 
averages  altogether;  in  that  he  could  not  acquiesce.     In  support  of  his  argument 
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the  hon.  member  said,  that  when  the  price  of  corn  was  66.s-.  or  67.?.  no  duty  whatever 
oug-ht  to  be  charged,  and  that  her  Majesty's  governnienl  in  bringing  forward  the 
present  measure  ought  to  liave  so  modified  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  that  no  duty 
should  be  chargeable  at  a  price  of  65s.  or  66a'.  Surely  that  doctrine  was  fatal  to 
tlie  principle  of  a  fixed  duty,  for  the  supporters  of  a  fixed  duty  would  impose  a  tax 
of  8s.  or  10s.  at  all  periods,  and  in  every  state  of  the  market;  the  8s.  duty  was  a 
penalty  attaching  to  the  importation  of  corn  under  all  circumstances.  The  hon. 
member  was  of  opinion  that  the  importation  of  corn  should  be  free  when  the  price 
rose  to  66s.;  the  government  measure  provided  that  it  should  be  so  when  the 
price  rose  to  73s.  ;  but  the  fixed  duty  scheme  would  lay  on  a  tax  of  8s.  or  10s. 
even  when  the  price  was  as  high  as  73s.,  or  at  any  price  wliatever;  that  certainly 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty.  [Mr.  Childers  said,  that  under  the  plan  of  a 
fixed  duty,  corn  would  never  reach  to  such  a  price  as  72s.]  But  suppose  that  it 
should  reach  such  a  price,  what  did  hon.  members  say  to  that  ?  Could  they  deny 
that  if  it  reached  78s.,  the  fixed  duty  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  price  were  only  53s.  ? 
That  in  a  certain  state  of  things  it  would  never  reach  73s.  was  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  which  it  was  very  easy  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  opposite  in 
order  to  assist  him  in  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 
With  respect  to  the  additional  towns  at  which  the  averages  were  to  be  taken,  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  them,  or  their  being  wholly  omitted, 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  corn  ;  the  addition  would  not  raise  the 
averages,  it  would  make  the  system  more  just.  It  had  been  said  on  the  other 
side,  that  frauds  were  practised  in  both  ways — were  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  prices,  and  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  them.  On  that  he  should 
observe,  that  he  had  multiplied  towns  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud.  But 
then,  the  hon.  member  contended,  that  one  fraud  balanced  another,  and  that  the 
system,  in  its  working,  righted  itself.  The  House  surely  would  not  say  that 
one  injustice  ought  to  set  against  another.  He  did  not  say,  that  the  frauds  were 
confined  to  one  side,  they  might  be  found  on  both,  but  he  trusted  that  the  effect  of 
the  measure  which  he  introduced,  would  be  to  jjrevent  sudden  fluctuations.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  frauds,  but  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated;  admitting,  however,  that  some  frauds  had  been  practised,  he  relied 
upon  the  gradual  decline  of  the  duly  to  prevent  their  continuance,  and  there  might 
be  many  faults  in  the  system,  besides  the  frauds.  He  had  been  asked,  why  he  had 
selected  the  towns  contained  in  the  schedule;  to  that  his  reply  was,  that  he  had 
selected  those  towns  in  fifteen  of  the  chief  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts. 
If  the  object  was  to  ascertain  wliat  were  tlie  real  ])rices  of  corn,  the  obvious  mode  of 
acc(jmplisliing  that  object  could  not  be  any  otlier  than  to  select  the  principal  corn 
markets  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  tru(>,  that  he  had  proposed  to  continue  the  Income- 
tax  for  three  years,  then  to  cease,  unless  jjarliament  should  otherwise  determine;  but 
that,  could  form  no  reason  for  adopting  the  (irinciple  of  the  lion,  member  for  one 
year,  unless  altered  by  parliament.  He  therefore  adhered  to  the  proposition  he  had 
made  as  it  now  stood. 

After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Childers  signified  his  intention  of  not  dividing  the 
II(juse  till  the  2ytli  clause  came  imder  consideration. 

Mr.  Agliouby  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet  wliether  any  new  expenses 
would  be  incurred  by  the.  addition  to  tiie  number  of  towns  from  which  the  averages 
were  taken,  and  whetlier  it  would  not  cause  an  increase,  in  some  shape  or  another, 
in  the  salaries  of  the  excise  officers  ? 

.Sir  Robert  Peel  : — I  am  (juite  sure  that  if,  in  i)rocuring  a  correct  account  of 
the  averages,  any  rea'^onable  exi)enses  are  incurred,  the  House  will  be  willing  to 
provide  for  tliose  exjjenscs.  'J'iiereforc  I  do  not  urge  it  as  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  ))ro[)oscd  alteration  that  tlu-re  will  !)e  any  saving  of  the  jfublic  money 
produced  by  tlu;  cliange.  Tlicre  will,  however,  be  such  a  saving,  more  particularly 
wlien  certain  existing  interests  expire.  Tiie  expense  of  collecting  the  averages  is 
at  present  about  ,£.'7,000  a  year.  Now,  1  tiiink  that  if  exciseoflicers  can  assist  in 
])erforming  tiie  duty,  tlu?  public,  l)y  wiiom  tlu'y  are  employed,  have  a  fair  <;lain>  upon 
tlicir  time.  I  do  not  tliink,  tiuu-efore,  that  these  new  duties  will  lead  to  any  addi- 
tional expenses  in  the  way  of  comiiensation.  But,  iujwever  this  compensation 
may  be  awarded,  the  expenses  of  collecting  the   averages   will,  on  the  whole,  be 
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less  under  the  new  system  than  under  the  old.  I  must  say,  after  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  about  the  ]mce  of  wheat  in  the  Carlisle  market,  my 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  Carlisle  purchasers  will  n  o  be  higher  tlian  it  has  pre- 
viously been.  Of  course,  were  the  qualities  of  tlie  two  bushels  of  wheat  ditferent, 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  stated  it  We  are,  therefore,  informed,  that 
while  one  bushel  of  a  given  article  was  sold  for  3s.  4c/.,  another  bushel,  within  a 
few  yards  of  it,  brought  IQs.  [Mr.  Aglionl)y  :  That  was  the  ease.]  Well,  then, 
it  appears  that  purchasers  in  Carlisle  market,  having  the  sacks  open,  paid  lO.v.  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  while  within  ten  yards  they  could  buy  an  article,  the  quality  of 
which  was  equal,  for  3s.  4d. 

Mr.  Aglionby  begged  to  explain  that  there  was  a  difference  in  quality.  What  he 
wished  to  show  was,  that  in  the  same  district  the  quality  of  corn  was  so  totally 
different,  that  one  bushel  brought  only  3s.  4d.,  while  another  fetched  10*. 

Sir  11.  Peel:  Oh,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  understood  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
mean  that  the  qualities  were  the  same,  and  that  in  the  same  market  the  price  of 
corn  was  subject  to  that  great  variation,  and  we  did,  of  course,  think  it  most  ex- 
traordinary that  so  great  a  difference  of  price  should  prevail  between  articles  equal 
in  quality.  With  respect  to  fraud  on  the  averages,  I  think  that  under  certain 
circumstances  it  has  been  practised  to  some  extent,  more  extensively,  probably, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  than  previously,  and,  if  there  be  any  great  and 
sudden  variation  in  the  duty,  these  frauds  or  combinations  with  a  view  to  influence 
prices  would  increase.  I  use  the  term  fraud  as  it  has  been  before  applied  to 
these  transactions,  though  I  cannot  myself  give  them  exactly  that  designation. 
They  are,  in  fact,  speculations  entered  into,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  profit.  The 
extent  of  these  frauds  I  likewise  think  has  been  exaggerated.  Its  existence  I  do 
not  deny,  but  it  has  not  been  committed  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  in  addressing  his  constituents.  My  opinion  is  that,  as  was 
very  justly  remarked  by  the  noble  lord  (Worsley),  the  addition  of  140  new  towns 
from  which  returns  of  the  averages  are  to  be  made,  will  not  operate  as  a  complete 
prevention  of  frauds ;  but  the  addition  of  these  towns  will  have  a  further  tendency 
to  prevent  frauds  of  another  kind — -not  that  of  diminishing  the  duty  by  raising  the 
price,  but  the  fraud  of  raising  the  duty  and  diminishing  the  price,  which  has  been  prac- 
tised when  large  quantities  of  corn  have  been  sold  and  parted  with  for  the  advantage 
of  high  duties.  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  state  that  the  price  of  corn  always  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  (juality;  but  the  quality  isdoubtless  a  material  element 
in  determining  the  price.  I  should,  I  believe,  be  able  to  show  that  in  counties  which 
are  not  great  corn  producers,  ])rices  are  higher  than  in  those  where  the  best  wheat  is 
grown.  In  Staffordshire,  for  instance,  an  inland,  manufacturing  county,  far  removed 
from  the  influence  of  operations  in  foreign  corn,  the  price  is  higher  than  in  the  best 
wheat-growing  counties.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  in  Essex  or 
Northamptonshire  the  price  of  corn  was  higher  than  in  Kent,  a  maritime  county, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  fine  soil.  Much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  fact,  that 
the  wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market  is  of  an  inferior  description,  but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  greater  the  influence  of  those  towns,  the  general  trade  of  which 
is  in  the  inferior  description  of  wheat,  the  more  diminished  will  be  the  influence 
of  those  whose  trade  lies  in  inferior  wheat,  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  elsewhere. 
An  hon.  gentleman  has  produced  two  samples,  one  of  Scotch  and  the  other  of 
English  wheat.  Now,  if  this  (pointing  to  a  parcel  before  him)  be  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Scotch  wheat — and  some  indignation  would,  perhaps,  be  expressed 
at  its  being  called  so — I  would  again  remind  you  that  the  more  you  increase  the 
influence  of  the  good  wheat  upon  the  average,  the  more  you  diminish  that  of  the 
inferior;  and  the  more  j'ou  increase  the  influence  of  the  inferior  the  more  you  di- 
'  minish  that  of  the  superior.  And  I  must  say,  the  introduction  of  the  new  towns 
will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  superior  article.  In  order 
fully  to  carry  out  perfectly  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  he  ought 
to  require  that,  in  half  the  towns,  the  old  inspectors  should  he  retained  for  a  year, 
in  order  to  ascertain  fairly  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  increased  vigilance  of 
the  excise-officers.  I  do  hope  that  on  the  whole  the  House  will  concur  with  govern- 
ment, in  endeavouring  to  make  the  machinery  as  perfect  as  they  can,  and  sanction  th.e 
addition  of  the  new  towns  to  the  places  from  which  the  averages  are  to  be  collected. 
161— Vol.  IV. 
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Clauses  to  the  26th  were  agreed  to. 

Lord  Worsley  proposed  that  the  word  "ten"  be  inserted,  instead  of  six,  in 
Clause  27. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  various  propositions  on  this  point  had  been  submitted  to  tlie 
government.  Some  desired  to  extend  the  period  to  eiiiht  weeks,  some  to  ten,  others 
to  twelve,  whilst  certain  persons  would  even  prolong  it  to  fifteen.  After  carefully 
considering  these  suggestions,  the  impression  on  his  mind  certainly  was,  tliat  the 
proposed  extension  of  time  would  not  operate  as  a  check  on  fraud  ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  speculator  would  derive  an  advantage  from  the  ability  to  pour  in  corn 
for  a  more  extended  period.  He  had  also  formed  the  opinion,  that  the  alteration 
would  operate  injuriously  to  the  consumer,  by  keeping  up  the  duty  at  a  time  when 
the  necessities  of  the  country  rerpiired  an  importation  of  corn;  and  further,  ho 
thought,  that  it  would  act  injuriously  to  the  producers,  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
comjietition  at  lower  rates  for  a  more  considerable  period  than  at  present.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be  safer  to  adhere  to  the  six 
weeks,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  them.  He  could  mention  instances  where 
the  extended  period  would  have  a  very  injurious  operation,  but  as  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  detail,  on  which  it  was  for  the  committee  to  decide,  he  would  content 
himself  with  the  statement  he  had  made  of  his  reason  for  adhering  to  the  system 
now  existing. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word 
"six:"  Ayes  242;  Noes  37;  Majority  205. 

The  schedule  as  amended  was  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed.  Report  to  be 
brouglit  up  on  the  next  day. 


COPYRIGHT. 

April  G,  1842. 

Viscount  Mahon  moved  the  recommittal  of  this  bill.  The  House  having  gone 
into  Committee,  clauses  1  and  2  were  agreed  to.  On  the  3rd  clause  being  read, 
Mr.  ISIacaulay  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  ettect,  "  That  the  copyright  of  every 
book  should  endure  for  the  term  of  forty-two  years,  or  for  the  natural  life  of  the 
author." 

Sir  Ronr.uT  Pickl  did  not  wish  to  give  a  vote  without  stating  generally  the  o])inion 
to  which  he  had  come  upon  the  arguments  he  had  heard  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
always  felt  great  (loui)ts  upon  it.  He  had  not  hitherto  given  a  vote  upon  the 
question,  but  iuul  resolved  to  listen  with  great  impartiality  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sid(!S,  and  then  to  form  his  own  conclusion  upon  those  arguments.  His  impression 
hitherto  had  been,  that  with  respect  to  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  existing  pro- 
tection was  sufficient.  There  might  be  cases  with  regard  to  works  of  authors,  in 
which  some  additional  protection  for  literature  miglit  be  necessary.  He  had  always 
listened  with  favour  to  that  sugjjcstion  which  jjroposed  that  in  special  cases  excep- 
tions might  be  made;  and  that  in  tlio  case  of  great  and  dislinguished  men,  where  a 
peculiar  liardshi])  might  arise  if  the  term  of  tlu;  copyright  were  not  extended,  some 
public  autliority  should  have  the  power  to  extend  it.  Taking  that  view  of  the  case, 
lie  had  nK)ved  for  a  return  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Privy  Council  had  extended 
jjatent  rights.  As  there  ajipeared  to  be  a  tolerably  general  ac(piiesccnce  as  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  ltous(!  ought  to  procecii,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
legislative  measure  on  the  subject,  he  should  not  press  the  views  upon  which  he 
had  hitherto  felt  inclined  to  act.  Having  heard  the  speeches  of  his  noble  friend  and 
of  the  ri;jlit  lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  Macanlay),  he  thought  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  gendeman  as  to  a  prcR-rence  to  be  given  to  a  certain  [leriod  of  forty-two  years, 
or  the  life  of  tin?  author,  was  an  argument  which  carried  convic-tioii  with  it.  The 
later  works  of  an  author  were;  usually  superior  to  his  earlier  productions,  as  the  right 
hon.  gentlctrnan  (Mr.  Macauhiy)  hail  (>stal)lisheil,  hy  rel'erenc(!  only  to  the  two  names 
of  Drydeii  and  I'ojie;  it  was  in  (Ik;  latter  works,  lliat  the  puhlii;  had  most  interest. 
At  tiie  same  time  he  admitted  the  weiglit  of  the  argument  founded  ujton  the  neces- 
aily  fur  an  author  to  provide  for  his  family  after  death,  and  on  this  account  he  should 
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be  glad,  if  possible,  to  combine  the  two  propositions,  and  besides  the  forty-two  years 
of  the  amendment,  to  give  an  author's  family  a  right  for  seven  years  after  his  deatii. 
If,  however,  the  question  were  only  between  tlie  proposition  of  Ids  noble  friend  and 
the  amendment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  must  vote  for  the  latter. 

Amendment  carried.  Lord  Mahon  then  moved  the  insertion  of  the  words,  "and 
for  the  further  term  of  seven  j'ears,  commencing  at  the  time  of  the  authors  death.'' 
Agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  clauses  to  14,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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April  7,  1842. 

On  the  motion  that  this  bill  be  read  a  third  time,  ISIr.  Cobden  rose  and  moved 
the  following  amendment : — "  Tliat  inasmuch  as  this  House  has  repeatedly  declared, 
by  its  votes  and  the  reports  of  its  committees,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
parliament  to  regidate  the  wages  of  labour  in  this  country,  it  is  inexpedient  and 
unjust  to  pass  a  law  to  regulate,  with  a  view  to  raise  unnaturally,  the  prices  of  food." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  that  he  had  listened 
to  him,  upon  that  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  with  great  attention,  and  though 
he  differed  from  him  in  the  conclusions  which  he  drew,  he  could  not  impute  to 
him  any  unfeirness  in  the  manner  of  advancing  his  views.  He  hoped,  however, 
after  the  lengthened  discussion  which  this  question  had  already  undergone,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  think  him  guilty  of  disrespect  if  he  abstained  from 
entering  at  large  upon  a  topic  which  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
opening  the  whole  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  again.  The  hon  gentleman's  argu- 
ment went  to  this,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  duty  whatever  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  that  the  whole  of  the  duty  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  corn, 
under  all  circumstances,  should  be  admitted  duty  free.  That  was  plainly  the 
hon.  gentleman's  object,  because  tlie  terms  of  his  resolution  applied  as  strongly 
against  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty,  as  against  the  principle  of  a  sliding-scale. 
No  gentleman,  therefore,  who  thought  that  a  fixed  duty  was  necessary  for  the 
pi'otection  of  our  domestic  agriculture,  would  be  at  liberty  to  vote  in  favour  of 
this  amendment.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proposed  law  would  have  the  effect  of 
facilitating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  of  contributing  to  regulate  its 
price.  At  any  rate,  by  taking  away  the  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
duty,  it  would  diminish  the  chances  of  great  gains  being  made  by  mere  speculators 
and  gamblers  in  corn.  The  hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  could  not  justly  charge 
him  with  showing  any  disposition  to  conciliate  the  interest  of  those—parlies 
with  whom  he  had  no  concern — whose  political  opinions  he  knew  nothing  of, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  whose  interests  he  could  not  gain  any  advantage. 
The  question  had  been  so  fully  debated  on  previous  occasions,  that  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  excuse  him  for  not  going  farther  into  the  subject  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  proposed  a  modification  of  the  law — a  modification  which  he 
believed  a  beneficial  one,  and  which,  he  trusted,  was  now  about  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  House.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  consider  it 
disrespectful  to  himself,  nor  the  House  to  them,  if,  referring  to  the  statements 
which  he  made  when  the  general  question  was  before  the  House,  he  now  stated  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  particular  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  French  then  moved  the  following  question  :— -"  That  so  much  of  this  act,  as 
allows  the  importation  into  Ireland  of  flour,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  any 
foreign  country,  or  of  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  shall  not  commence 
and  take  effect  until  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from  the 
passing  hereof." 

Sir  R.  Peel:  I  propose  to  submit  all  the  agricultural  interests  in  this  country 
to  immediate  competition  with  ibreign  produce,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  I  will  take  the  case  of  oats.  Com- 
plaints have  been  made,  that  the  duty  I  proposed  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  Irish 
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oats  from  foreign  competition,  but  still  oats  are  to  be  open  to  foreign  competition, 
and  no  lapse  of  time  is  to  be  given  to  tbe  grower  to  secure  bis  interests.  Nay,  more, 
— I  tbink  lie  should  not  possess  any  sucli  advantage  ;  and  because  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  tbis  law  should  be  brought  into  operation  at  once,  and  in  all  cases, 
imless  where  some  special  or  peculiar  reason  for  a  different  course  may  exist.  I 
doubt  whether  the  application  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  even  if  granted,  would  benefit 
Ireland,  although  he  says  that  hitherto  the  Irish  millers  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in 
grinding  flour  for  exportation.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  we  are  going  to 
admit  foreign  flour  at  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  consequently,  that  the  Irish  millers 
can  no  longer  expect  to  possess  the  advantage  they  have  heretofore  had  of  the 
English  markets.  The  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  be  alarmed  as  to  the  import  of 
flour  from  the  United  States,  but  those  who  sit  near  him  can  tell  him  that  he  has 
no  ground  for  alarm,  and  that  the  increase  of  flour  from  the  United  States  will  not 
more  than  correspond  with  the  remission  of  the  duty.  I  should  be  subjecting  my- 
self to  the  imputation  of  partiality  if  I  were  to  except  one  interest,  wlien,  by  my  bill, 
I  am  subjecting  every  other  agricultural  interest  to  competition  with  the  foreigner. 
I  must  oppose  the  proposition  of  tbe  hon.  member;  for,  in  a  measure  which  con- 
cerns so  many  interests,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
one  particular  interest. 

Question  negatived.  Mr.  Wakley  then  moved  a  clause,  which  was  brought  up  and 
read  a  first  time.     On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 

Sir  11.  Peel  said,  the  proposition  required  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  The 
clause  would  have  no  effect  in  preventing  the  use  of  bad  food.  The  other  night, 
two  specimens  of  corn  had  been  produced,  which  had  been  sold  in  the  London  mar- 
ket on  the  same  day ;  one,  of  a  sample  of  very  superior  corn,  had  been  sold  at  80s., 
the  other,  a  very  inferior  sample,  had  been  sold  at  36.y.  The  effect  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  to  exclude  that  inferior  sample,  and 
those  two  specimens  had  been  each  an  extreme.  The  effect  of  the  clause  would 
be  very  considerable  upon  the  averages.  If  he  were  to  select  the  finest  bushel  of 
corn  he  could  find,  and  sold  it  in  the  market,  he  would  have  the  opportunity, 
under  this  clause,  of  excluding  all  the  corn  from  the  returns  of  sales,  wliich  did 
not  amount  to  a  third  of  that  price.  He  might  not  sell  this  bona  fide  ;  but,  if  it 
were  stated  to  be  sold,  that  was  to  govern  the  market.  This  was  really  opening  a 
■wide  field  for  speculation.  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  lay  down  such  a  rule  as 
that,  all  corn  sold  below  30.v.  or  below  40,s.,  should  not  enter  into  the  averages, 
the  effect  might  be  calculated  ;  but  to  say  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  sell  a  bushel  of  corn,  so  selected  and  picked  out,  and  that  he  should  thereby 
exclude  all  the  returns  of  corn  sold  that  was  not  a  third  of  that  price,  was  opening 
a  wide  field  for  fraud.  If  the  highest  priced  corn  sold  did  not  fetch  more  than 
70s.,  then  a  very  low-i)ricod  corn  would  be  admitted;  but  if  a  fair  specimen  of 
corn  were  sold,  which  brought  90s.  or  100*.,  such  low  priced  corn  could  not  be 
admitted.  Such  a  clause  would  produce  the  greatest  uncertainty,  and  with  such  a 
power  as  this  given  for  influencing  the  averages,  the  most  injurious  effects  might  be 
produced. 

This  motion  was  also  negatived,  and  the  bill  passed. 
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April  8,  1842. 

Sill  RouKRT  Pkicf,  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  bringing  up  of  tlic  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Lord  John  Russell,  after  vitidicaiing  tlio  policy  of  the  late  government,  moved  a 
resolution,  showing  the  amount  of  taxes  which  iiad  been  repealed  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  war,  and  deiirecaling  the  proposed  measure,  wiiicdi  it  described  as 
most  objectionable  in  its  in(|uisitorial  nature,  uiuMiual  in  its  pressure,  not  called  for 
by  i)id)lic  necessity,  and  therefore  not  advisable. 

A  loiig  and  animated  debate  ensued,  and  during  the  cheers  and  counter-cheers 
which  followed  an  impressive  and  eloijuent  speech  from  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Brothcrtou 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
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Sir  R.  Peel  rose,  and  was  about  to  address  the  House  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of  "adjourn,"  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  had 
been  move  1. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  or  not  any  motion  was  made 
before  I  rose? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  Mr.  Brotherton  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  I  wish,  Sir,  to  speak  to  the  main  (juestion.  I  can,  of  course,  speak 
to  the  question  of  adjournment,  but  I  rose  after  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  under  the 
impression  that  no  motion  had  been  made  previously.  I  was  about  to  address  my- 
self, therefore,  to  the  main  question. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Salford  rose  and  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment immediately  after  tlie  right  hon.  member  had  concluded  his  speech,  and  he  put 
the  question  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  right  hon.  baronet  rose  to  speak,  he  asked 
the  hon.  member  for  Salford  if  he  persevered  in  his  motion,  and  the  hon.  member 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  If  I  address  myself  to  the  main  question,  it  may  look  like  evasion, 
although  I  presume  I  could,  consistently  with  order,  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
main  question ;  but  I  should  have  to  allege  that  I  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  adjourn.  If  in  doing  that  I  could  be  supposed  to  show 
a  bad  precedent,  or  if  it  would  appear  that  by  that  course  I  should  be  guilty  of 
evasion,  I  will  not,  in  the  position  that  I  stand,  condescend  to  any  such  evasion.  I 
therefore,  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  I  ought  in  strictness  to  confine  myself  to  the  question 
of  adjournment  ? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  of  late  years  it  had  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  question  of  adjournment  under  such  circumstances. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Sir,  if  I  am  in  order,  if  I  am  not  chargeable  with  evasion,  or  any  bad 
precedent — I  will  then  speak  to  the  main  question.  With  unabated  confidence  in 
the  expediency  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  I  call  on 
the  House  and  upon  the  country  to  take  an  energetic  and  decided  step,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  this  country  from  the  calamity  and  disgrace  which  a  continued 
iudifiFerence  to  and  connivance  at  our  financial  difficulties  are  calculated  to  produce. 
You  rest  your  opposition  to  this  measure  iqoon  double  grounds.  You  say  that  I 
establish  no  sufficient  necessity  to  warrant  the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  but 
you  also  saj',  that  even  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  such,  as  to  call  for  a 
decided  step,  some  other  course  should  be  pursued  than  resorting  to  direct  taxation ; 
and  you  charge  me  with  exaggerating  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  measui-e.  Now,  I  shall  again  repeat  to  you  and  to  the 
country,  what  the  real  position  of  this  country  is  with  respect  to  financial  difficulties. 
I  say  this,  that  in  the  year  1836  (the  Melbourne  government  having  been  restored 
to  office  in  1835),  you  came  into  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  two  great 
empires  under  the  dominion  of  her  Majesty,  one  of  which  was  this  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  other  the  great  empire  in  the  East,  where  100,000,000  of  sulijects  are  subjected 
to  our  sway.  [Confusion;  cries  of  "divide."]  I  hope.  Sir,  that  1  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  in  the  performance  of  my  public  duty,  and  in  vindicating  myself  against 
the  charge  of  overrating  the  financial  difficulties  which  we  have  to  meet.  In  1836, 
you  had  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  two  great  empires,  and  the  finances 
which  you  had  to  administer  were  then  in  this  condition.  In  this  country,  tliere 
was  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  .£1,370,000,  and  in  India,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £1,556,000.  You  entered,  therefore,  on  the 
performance  of  your  duties,  with  a  net  surplus  in  the  finance  of  the  two  empires  of 
.£3,000,000  of.income  above  expenditure.  How  have  you  left  it?  Am  I  overrating 
difficuhies.  Well,  you  found  in  that  year  (1836)  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  £3,000,000, 
and  you  left  a  deficit  of  .£5,000,000,  i"n  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1842.  Tlie 
financial  deficit  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year  is  £-2,570,000,  and  the  deficit 
revenue  of  India  for  the  year  ending  at  that  period  is  £2,430,000.  Therefore  I  am 
justified  in  stating  that  you  found,  when  you  came  to  administer  tliose  finances,  a 
surplus  of  revenue,  amounting  to  £3,000,000,  and  in  the  year  on  which  you  quitted 
office,  you  left  a  deficit,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  attemjjt  to  supply,  of  no  less  than 
.£5,000,000.  The  difference  between  the  finances  of  the  country,  therefore,  from 
the  time  you  undertook  the  charge  of  those  finances,  until  you  quitted  office,  is 
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against  the  country,  and  against  its  credit,  £8,000,000.  If,  then,  I  have  substan- 
tiated that  ditlierence,  and  the  existence  of  that  deficiency,  have  I  overrated  the 
necessities  of  the  country?  You  do  not  believe,  perhaps,  that  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  India  ■will  recoil  upon  you  ;  but  if  you  think  so,  I  shall  convince  you  that  tlic 
time  is  approaching  when  you  will  know  by  experience  that  such  a  position  on  your 
part  cannot  be  maintained.  You  commenced  in  1836,  in  a  time  of  peace,  with  a 
surplus  of  £3,000,000,  and  notwithstanding  that,  you  have  left  tlie  country  with 
the  present  deficiency  of  .£5,000,000.  Sir,  there  was  a  minister  of  this  country  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  financial  affairs  of  it,  delivered  this  opinion-—"  To  enter  upon  the 
financial  year  with  a  deficiency  of  £1,000,000,  was  what  he  hoped  no  minister  of 
tliis  great  nation  would  ever  consent  to,  and  no  House  of  Commons  would  ever 
sanction.  The  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  would  " — this  minister 
was  speaking  of  a  deficit  of  only  £1,000,000. — "  The  necessary  consequence  of  such 
a  proceeding  would  be,  to  make  the  faith  of  the  country  suspected  at  home,  to 
diminish  its  reputation  abroad,  and  to  place  us  in  such  a  situation,  as  would  neces- 
sarily deprive  us  of  the  high  and  noble  position  which  we  had  hitherto  held  among 
the  nations  of  the  world." 

The  minister  who  delivered  those  sentiments,  in  speaking  of  the  deficit  of  a  single 
million,  is  reported  to  have  been  Lord  John  Russell.  You  began  with  a  surplus  :  you 
acknowledge  that  the  existence  of  a  surplus  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit.  Proposals  are  made,  which  find  most  eloquent  advocates,  for  the 
remission  of  taxation.  You  had  tlien,  I  say,  a  surplus  amounting  to  a  million  and  a 
half.  A  proposal  was  made  to  reduce  taxation — taxation,  too,  bearing  injuriously 
on  the  lower  classes — bearing  injuriously  on  the  industry — bearing  injuriously  also 
on  the  property,  of  the  country  :  but  the  minister,  sensible  of  the  evil  of  having  a 
deficiency  in  tlie  revenue — of  having  a  deficiency  for  a  single  year  of  a  single 
million,  in  the  amount  of  his  income  to  meet  his  expenditure,  told  you,  that  no  min- 
ister fit  to  govern  this  great  country  would  commence  his  financial  year  with  a 
deficit ;  for,  if  he  did,  he  would  diminish  the  security  of  credit  at  home,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  country  abroad,  and  would  thus  deprive  tis  of  that  high  station 
which  we  had  so  long  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Now,  when  I 
present  to  you  a  deficit  of  £3,000,000,  in  your  expenditure  at  home,  and  show  you 
that  you  luue  a  deficit  of  £2,500,000,  in  addition,  in  another  hemisjjhere,  you  tell 
me  that  I  am  over-rating  the  difiicullies  of  the  country.  And  I  tell  you,  that  that  is 
the  natural  consecjuence  of  conniving  at  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  have  for  some 
time  past  been  enduring.  And  then  you  tell  me  in  turn,  that  after  having  incurred 
an  enormous  national  debt  to  the  amount  of  £800,000,000  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  making  to  tliat  debt  the  small  addition  of  £2,000,000  more.  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves — do  not  attempt  to  deceive  others,  by  such  pretences  :  be  not  deterred  from 
making  the  exertions  which  the  occasion  reipiires  ;  for  if  you  are,  then  will  the 
propliecy  of  the  noble  lord  be  fulfilled,  that  the  credit  of  the  country  will  be  sus- 
pected, and  you  will  descend  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  your  |)resent  high 
and  exalted  station.  "Oh,  but  we  have  met  with  no  disaster,"  say  the  lion,  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side.  No  disaster!  When  had  you  before,  in  the  whole  cycle 
of  your  history,  any  disaster  like  tliat  which  liad  befallen  you  in  Aftghanistan  ?  A 
disaster,  which  I  admit  is  not  irreparable — a  disaster,  which  1  trust  will  be  speedily 
rc[)aircd  by  tlie  spirit  and  vigour  of  your  counsels,  and  by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
your  armies  :  but  when  did  you  ever  read  in  tlte  history  of  England  of  sucli  a  whole- 
sale slaugliter  as  tliat  which  has  recently  befallen  your  forces,  and  which  a  single 
individual  has  escaped  to  narrate.  His  letter  has  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers. 
Here  is  what  that  individual  writes: — "My  life  has  been  saved  in  a  most  wonder- 
ful manner,  and  I  am  the  only  European  wIin  has  escaped  from  the  Cabiil  army  (al- 
tliongli  we  have  heard  of  two  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
they  will  lie  spared).  Two  natives  only  have  reached  this  place,  making,  with 
myself,  three  jiersons  out  of  an  army  of  13,000." 

Do  you  yet  know  the  wiiole  extent  of  yoiu"  loss  in  Affghanistan  ?  Have  you  not 
lost  10,000  men  since  tlic  coiiimencement  of  your  operations  in  that  countiy  ?  The 
loss,  I  again  say,  is  not  irreparable;  every  ellbrt  onglit  to  be  made,  and  every  effort 
shall  he  made,  to  restore  it.  And  shall  we  not  have  the  means  of  doing  so?  How 
can  wc  judge  of  tiie  raorul  effects  of  these  occurrences?     Recollect  what  efforts  it 
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may  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  that  great  empire, 
which  depends  less  upon  your  pliysical  force,  than  upon  the  moral  power  which  you 
exercise  over  its  numberless  inhabitants.     If  some  decisive  effort  must  be  made  for 
the  rescue  of  the  troops  who  are  still  left  in  AflPghanistan — if  some  strenuous  measures 
must  be  taken  for  the  reparation  of  that  great  disaster — if  some  glorious  feat  of  arms 
must  be  achieved  for  the  retrieval  of  that  temporary  slur  which  has  been  cast  upon 
your  commanders  and  your  forces — if  that  must  be  done,  cannot  you  perceive  the 
])ositive  necessity  of  your  making  here  at  home  some  vigorous  exertions  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  government  in  those  efforts  which  you  admit  that  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite that  the  government  should  take.     Have  I  said  enough  to  convince  you  that 
tlie  difficulties  under  which  we  now  labour,  and  which  we  are  bound  speedily  to 
remove,  may  require  on  your  parts  great  exertions — I  mean  great  exertions  both  in  a 
military  and  in  a  financial  point  of  view ;  and  shall  I  receive  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  my  statement,  an  extract  from  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  stating  that  we  have  no  European  war  to  dread  ?     Because  dangers  are  at  a 
distance,  may  we  safely  disregard  them  ?     With  these  disasters  before  us,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider,  what  is  the  measure  to  which  this  country  will  resort  in  order 
to  meet  them,  or  what  is  the  measure  which,  when  proposed  by  government,  it  will 
consent  to  adopt!     There  is  now  a  deficit  of  three  millions  in  your  expenditure  at 
home.     Do  you  entertain  any  sanguine  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  in 
the  present  complexion  of  your  affairs,  you  can  by  any  reduction  in  your  estimates 
or  your  establishments,  accomplish  a  saving  to  that  amount  ?     I  do  not  think  that 
any  man  is  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  such  an  idea.     I  also  think  that  your  de- 
ficiency is  not  a  temporary  deficiency.     Now,  if  you  are  determined  not  to  resort  to 
direct  taxation,  are  you  prepared  to  submit  to  an  indefinite  amount  of  indirect  tax- 
ation as  a  substitute  for  it  ?     I  have  proposed  to  you  a  tax  on  income,  from  which  all 
persons  whose  income  is  less  than  £150  a  year  are  to  be  exempt.     I  propose  to  you 
a  tax  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  time  of  war,  but,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Coventry  justly  observed,  it  would  be  mere  miserable  political  pedantry,  to  insist  that 
war  was  the  only  necessity  in  which  an  Income-tax  would  be  justifiable.     The  ques- 
tion really  is,  whether  the  political  necessity  is  of  such  magnitude  and  urgency  as 
justifies  its  imposition.     Now,  the  noble  lord   proposes,  as  a  substitute  for  that 
Income-tax,  the  budget  of  last  year.     Now,  the  noble  lord  never  could  have  proposed 
that  substitute  under  the  notion  that  war  was  the  only  cause  which  could  justify  the 
imposition  of  an  Income-tax.     The  noble  lord  could  never  have  thought  that  there 
might  not  be  a  political  necessity  in  time  of  peace, — and  I  speak  not  only  of  an 
European  peace,  but  of  a  general  peace, — when  all  the  political  horizon  was  unde- 
faced  by  a  cloud — in  which  an  Income-tax  might  not  be  perfectly  justifiable.  Because, 
in  the  year  1833,  when  Lord  Althorp  was  beaten  upon  the  malt-tax,  and  when  a 
proposal  was  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and  window-tax.  Lord  Althorp  pro- 
posed, and  the  noble  lord  supported,  an  abstract  resolution  to  this  effect,   that  if  a 
deficit  in  the  revenue  were  caused  by  that  resolution,  the  only  alternative  to  which 
the  government  could  resort  would  be  a  property-tax.     Yes!  a  property-tax.     That 
was  the  expedient  proposed  by  the  government  of  which  the  noble  lord  was  a  member, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  the  House  of  Commons  from  reducing  the  house  and 
window-tax.     The  property-tax  was  allied  with  an  Income-tax,  and  in  the  resolution 
it  was  stated,  not  that  you  would  resort  to  the  sugar  duties — not  that  you  would  re- 
sort to  the  timber  duties — not  that  you  would  resort  to  the  corn  duties — but  that 
your  only  alternative  was  a  property  and  an  Income-tax.     When  a  great  party  sup- 
ported that  resolution,  is  it  possible  either  for  you  who  were  its  leader,  or  for  you 
who  were  its  members,  now  to  turn  round  and  tell  me  that  a  propert}'-tax  is  not  a 
justifiable  tax  in  time  of  peace?     Could  I,  after  reading  what  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
your   chairman  of  a  finance  committee,  has  placed  upon  record  in  his  different 
financial  works — could  I,  after  reading  the  opinions  of  Lord  Althorp  and  of  Mr.  P. 
Thomson,  upon  that  occasion,  believe,  that  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  my  present 
proposal,  I  should  be  exposed  to  this  determined  opposition  from  the  different  members 
of  the  late  administration  ?     "  Oh,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  you  might  have  had  re- 
course to  other  measures  of  taxation  ;  you  might,  for  instance,  have  placed  a  legacy- 
duty  upon  real  property."     Suppose  that  I  had  argued  with  myself  thus: — "  Let  me 
consider  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  legacy- duty  on  real  property.     If  I  propose 
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it,  shall  I  have  the  support  of  the  late  government?"  Well,  what  do  I  find  upon 
record  in  the  debates  of  the  year  1840,  on  that  very  proposition  which  the  noble  lord 
now  suggests  that  I  might  have  brought  forward  ?  I  find  his  own  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  year'lS40,  using  this  language: — "  My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
says,  that  instead  of  taking  the  taxes  as  I  propose,  the  government  ouglit  to  have 
moved  a  legacy-duty  on  real  property.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  or  the  modes 
in  which  my  hon.  friend  proposes  to  put  that  tax  on,  because  my  objection  is  to  the 
principle  of  the  tax." 

Tliat,  I  repeat,  was  the  language  of  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  in  the  year 
1840.  Supposing,  then,  that  I  had  now  brought  forward  this  measure,  and  had 
calculated  upon  the  imposition  of  a  legacy-duty  on  real  property  as  one  of  the  means 
of  meeting  the  deficiency  for  the  present  year,  should  I  not  have  been  met  imme- 
diately with  the  suggestion  that  the  property-tax  would  bo  a  much  more  expedient 
tax  to  propose  ?  Should  I  not  have  been  told  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  placed  on  record  his  opposition,  not  only  to  the  detail,  but  also  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure?  The  noble  lord,  I  repeat,  suggests  two  measures  in 
lieu  of  mine — one  for  the  remission  of  the  duties  upon  corn,  another  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  legacy-duty  on  landed  property.  [An  hon.  member  :  An  increase  of  the 
assessed  taxes.]  Ay,  and  an  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes.  I  hope  that  my  agri- 
cultural friends,  who  have  been  desci'ibed  by  the  noble  lord  this  evening  as  having 
heads  partaking  of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  clay  wliich  they  cultivate,  will  not  for- 
get the  nature  of  these  three  proposals.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  step  aside 
for  a  moment,  and  ask,  if  1  had  spoken  in  such  terms  of  any  manufacturing  oppo- 
nents of  mine — if  I  had  used  such  language  of  any  of  the  manufacturers  who  speak 
disparagingly  of  me,  what  would  have  been  said  of  my  arrogance  and  presumption? 
If  I  had  spoken  of  any  class  of  men  as  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  the  agricultural 
class,  which  has  offended  him,  I  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  terms  of  reproach 
heaped  upon  me  for  tlie  use  of  such  contumelious  language  ?  I  confess  that  1  am 
surprised,  when  I  hear  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  my  agricultural 
friends  feel  it  necessary  to  vindicate  themselves,  because  they  have  given  me  their 
support.  At  one  time,  they  are  charged  with  having  broken  the  pledges  which  they 
gave  to  their  constituents;  and  yet  the  sound  of  that  charge  is  scarcely  extinct, 
when  I  am  tidd,  as  I  was  in  the  debate  last  night,  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward my  new  Corn-law,  I  had  considered  exclusively  the  advantage  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  Did  you  not,  when  I  brought  this  Corn-law  forward, 
receive  it  with  insult  and  derision  ?  Why,  you  cannot  charge  me  with  being  sub- 
servient to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  charge  the  agricuitural 
interest  in  this  House  with  having  forfeited  all  the  pledges  which  they  gave  to  their 
constituents  on  the  hustings,  because  they  were  too  subservient  to  me.  These  two 
cliarges  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  I  repeat  again,  that  the  only  relief  pro- 
posed for  the  country  by  the  noble  lord  consists  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  on  corn,  an 
increase  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  an  imposition  of  a  legacy  duty  on  real  property. 
First  of  all,  with  regard  to  a  fixed  duty  of  8,9.  on  corn.  But  that  tax  has  already 
been  negatived  l)y  the  House,  and  must  at  all  times  be  a  precarious  source  of  revenue  ; 
for  in  case  of  a  favourable  harvest,  no  corn  would  be  imported,  and  tliere  would  then 
b'i  no  revenue  at  all.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
assessed  taxes.  What  increase  is  it  that  you  would  jiropose?  You  have  lately 
increased  them  10  per  cent.  I  much  (loul)t  whether  a  great  (k'al  might  not  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  property-tax  as  against  an  increase  in  tlie  assessed  taxes.  If  it  be 
oly'ected  to  a  jjroperty-tax,  tliat  it  diminishes  the  comforts  of  the  poor  by  reducing 
the  fund  for  tlu-ir  emi)l()yment,  I  think  I  can  show  that  assessed  taxes  are  liable  to 
the  same  imputation  ;  and  when  llu;  n()l)le  lord  proposes  to  resort  to  assessed  taxes, 
as  a  means  of  sujiplying  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  I  think  I  could  show  him 
that  (;very  addition  lie  made  to  assessed  taxes  would  l)e  more  prejudicial  in  its  effect 
on  tlie  labouring  and  industrious  classes  than  a  jjroperty-tax.  J5ut  observe,  if  you 
••lioose  to  supply  your  revenue  by  assessed  taxes,  how  are  you  to  exempt  certain 
parties — professional  men  for  instance  ?  You  charge  against  a  proi)erty-tax  that  the 
income  from  professions  is  rated  under  it  in  the  same  [jroportion  as  that  applied  to 
iIk;  prolits  of  manufacture,  or  the  interest  of  capital.  Increase  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  then  j)artie.s  would  lie  liable  to  the  same  charge.     You  do  not  allow  them  to  go 
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free  of  the  house-tax,  the  window- tax,  or  any  other  assessed  tax,  which  it  may  be 
asserted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  professional  man)  to  their  respectability  to  be  rated 
to.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  higher  you  raise  the  assessed  taxes,  the 
greater  you  make  the  temptation  to  quit  this  country.  Here  is  a  great  proprietor, 
of  £50,000  or  £60,000  a  year.  Tax  his  house  20  per  cent.,  and  you  cannot  prevent 
his  closing  it,  and  you  thus  add  an  additional  temptation  to  repair  to  a  foreign 
capital,  where  he  finds  himself  free  from  assessed  taxes.  By  the  measure  I  propose, 
I  reach  him  by  means  of  an  Income-tax.  I  touch  his  landed  property  through  the 
intervention  of  his  tenantry;  and  if  he  have  no  tenants,  I  aifect  him  through  the 
funds.  He  may  go  abroad,  but  he  is  subjected  to  the  charges  he  ought  to  bear  in 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  IJut  tax  his  windows,  or  his  house,  and  he 
will  dismiss  his  establishment,  and  reduce  the  demand  for  productive  labour,  by  going 
to  Milan,  Rome,  or  Paris.  The  noble  lord  will  not  touch  him  there;  but  I  shall. 
The  noble  lord,  however,  will  visit  clergymen  and  widows,  and  all  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  travelling,  with  his  impost.  And  just  in  proportion  as  lie  creates 
encouragement  to  go  abroad  by  an  exemption  from  the  tax,  does  he  press  more 
severely  on  those  who  remain  at  home,  and  cannot  relieve  themselves  from  contri- 
buting to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  But  the  noble  lord  would  resort  to  his  old 
nostrum  of  the  timber  duties,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  What  does 
the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  who  is  as  free  from  the  mere  trammels  of  party  as 
any  man  in  this  House — what  does  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry  state  upon  that 
subject?  He  has  said  distinctly  that  he  approves  of  my  proposal  with  respect  to 
timber  more  than  of  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord.  Now,  if  there  be  any  article 
which  enters  more  into  the  common  consumption  of  the  people  than  another,  and 
which  ought  if  possible  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  it  is  this  very  article  of  timber. 
The  proofs  which  I  have  had  laid  before  me  of  the  effects  which  the  cheapening  of 
timber  would  produce  in  the  encouragement  of  local  improvements,  and  in  the  ])ro- 
motion  of  the  building  of  bridges  and  of  piers,  are  so  convincing  and  overwhelming, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  duties  on  timber. 
What  increased  sources  of  employment  will  not  the  measure  open  to  the  manufactur- 
ing classes?  We  hear  of  the  distress  of  the  shipping  interest — of  the  immense 
importance,  commercially  and  politically,  of  reviving  the  prosperity  of  that  interest. 
How  can  we  do  so  more  effectually  than  by  facilitating  the  purchase  of  timber  ?  If 
we  enable  the  ship-builder  here,  to  compete  with  the  ship-builder  abroad,  to  how 
many  men  shall  we  not  give  employment  ?  What  vast  sources  of  maritime  strength 
may  we  not  expect  to  accrue  to  us.  Has  not  the  high  price  of  timber  been  a  great 
impediment  to  the  construction  of  houses?  Has  it  not  affected  the  very  mode  of 
building?  What  has  been  its  influence  upon  the  construction  of  cottages?  Now, 
I  desire  to  know  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  I  beg  to  ask  hon.  members  gene- 
rally, whether  any  one  who  has  looked  at  the  reports  laid  before  this  House,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt,  that  the  alteration  in  the  timber  duties  can  prove  otherwise  than  a 
great  boon  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  I  take  the  cottages  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  I 
ask  any  hon.  member  who  has  read  the  evidence  laid  before  the  House  on  that  sub- 
ject to  say,  if  that  evidence  does  not  contain  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  no  want 
is  more  severely  felt  in  Ireland  than  the  want  of  timber?  The  high  duty  also 
operates  most  injuriously  upon  British  fishermen.  Owing  to  the  better  construction 
of  their  boats,  the  foreign  fishermen  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  fishing  in  deep  seas. 
Reduce  the  price  of  timber,  and  you  at  once  enable  our  fishermen  to  compete  with 
them,  and  thus  give  the  means  of  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men.  An  hon. 
member  opposite  says,  we  ouglit  to  make  Canada  an  integral  part  of  the  empire;  and 
immediately  after,  he  proposed  that  we  should  put  an  additional  duty  on  timber,  the 
produce  of  that  colony.  I  purpose  that  Canadian  timber  shall  enter  into  fair  com- 
petition with  the  timber  of  this  country,  whilst  I  retain  a  duty  of  30s.  upon  Baltic 
timber,  which  I  hope  will  be  sufficiently  protective  of  that  of  Canada.  By  adopting 
my  proposition  with  respect  to  timber,  wo  shall  increase  the  demand  for  productive 
industry,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  indirectly  increase  the  revenue.  I  admit 
that  the  effect  of  my  measure  will  be  to  cause  an  immediate  loss  of  revenue,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  revenue  would  probably  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  noble  lord's  plan  ;  but  still  I  think  that  mine  is  superior  to  that  of  the  noble 
lord.     Now,  with  respect  to  sugar,  the  noble  lord  mistakes,  if  he  supposes  that,  whea 
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I  referred  to  articles  upon  which  a  reduction  of  duty  had  not  led  to  a  cnrresponding 
increase  of  revenue,  and  that  we  could  not  hope  to  realise  any  immediate  advantage 
from  pursuing  a  similar  course  on  the  present  occasion,  I  was  referring  to  sugar.  I 
never  denied  that  the  consequence  of  reducing  the  duty  upon  foreign  sugar  must  be 
an  increase  of  revenue.  I  said  before,  that  that  was  not  my  objection  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  lord.  If  the  proposition  were  made  now  to  retain  the  existing  duty 
upon  British  sugar,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  to  36s.,  I  would  oppose 
it.  If  we  must  deal  with  sugar,  I  think  the  way  in  which  we  ouglit  to  deal  with  it 
is  by  making  a  considerable  reduction  of  duty  as  well  with  respect  to  colonial 
produce  as  to  foreign  produce.  Why  have  I  dealt  so  liberally  with  respect  to  timber, 
but  because  I  want  the  profit  arising  from  the  reduction  of  duty  to  be  obtained  by 
the  consumer  ?  It  is  infinitely  better  to  deal  on  a  large  scale  with  great  articles  of 
consumption,  and  to  make  a  great  reduction  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  consumer  may 
obtain  the  advantage  of  it,  than,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  to  reduce  the  duty, 
so  that  we  lose  the  revenue,  and  put  the  i)rofit  in  the  pocket  of  the  wholesale  dealer. 
I  never  doubted  that  the  noble  lord  might  make  a  proposal  with  respect  to 
sugar,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  revenue.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  we,  last  year,  realised  as  much  revenue  from  sugar,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Baring)  expected  to  obtain  from  the  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign 
sugar.  That,  I  admit,  is  not  a  decisive  argument  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
proposition,  because  the  principle  of  that  was  competition.  The  ground  on  which 
I  opposed  it  was,  that  after  the  sacrifice  we  had  made  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
it  would  not  redound  to  the  honour  or  credit  of  the  country  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  sugar,  the  produce  of  slave  colonies,  without  an  effort,  at  least,  to  obtain 
some  corresponding  concession  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade.  I  must  say  that, 
without  closing  my  eyes  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  reducing  the  price  of  sugar,  I  do  think,  in  the  present  state  of  the  controversy 
with  other  countries  in  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  and  seeing  the  suspicion 
which  is  most  unjustly  tlirown  upon  our  motives,  if  we  were  now  for  mere 
pecuniary  considerations,  for  the  first  time,  to  admit  sugar  the  produce  of  Cuba  and 
the  Brazils,  without  having  said  one  word  with  re5])ect  to  any  stipulation  as  to  the 
slave-trade,  we  could  not  continue  to  maintain  the  character  and  influence  which  we 
now  possess.  This,  I  know,  that  men  whose  motives  are  entirely  disinterested  and 
free  from  any  suspicion,  such  as  Dr.  Lushington,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  and  some  of 
those  who  have  taken  a  most  active  part  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar  without  any 
stipulation  being  made  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade;  and  would  not  foreign  nations 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen,  given  against  the  interests  of  party,  if  we, 
for  mere  pecuniary  consideration,  should  admit  sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour? 
AVliat  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dub- 
lin y  lie  gave  notice,  that  no  foreign  sugar  should  be  allowed  to  be  inqiorted,  except 
from  colonies  where  slavery  did  not,  exist,  and  he  abstained  from  bringing  it  forward 
only  l)ccause  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  provisions  of  the  reciprocity  treaties. 
Lord  Drougliam  expressed  similar  opinions.  It  was  sai<l,  that  we  took  cotton  and 
coffee,  which  were  the  produce  of  slave-labour;  but  there  was  this  to  be  observed, 
tiiat  we  had  always  taken  those  articles,  whilst  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  now 
for  the  first  time  begin  to  take  sugar,  tlie  produce  of  slave-labour.  These  were  the 
arguments  which  tli(!  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  ojiposed  in  1840  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  tlie  hon.  member  for  Wigan,  for  admitting  slave-grown  sugar.  The  noble 
lord  alluded  mysteriously  to  other  taxes  whicii  might  be  resorted  to,  but  he  has  taken 
care  not  to  name  them.  1  li()|)e  the  labouring  classes  will  observe  that  the  noble 
lord  threatens  them  with  renewing  souk;  of  the  taxes  wliich  have  been  repealed  during 
tlie  last  tw(;nty  years,  for  that  was  Iiis  object  in  referring  lo  them.  Looking,  then, 
at  the  whole  of  tlic  arrangements  which  I  have  made — looking  at  the  taxes  which  I 
propose  to  lay  on,  and  at  those  which  1  intend  to  remove — I  do  think  myself 
warranted  in  saying  that  1  have  done  all  that  could  be  accomplished  for  the  working 
man  ;  and  most  especially  do  I  say  this  when  I  rememlier  that  I  have  exempted 
from  the  tax  all  incomes  below  oC150  a-year.  Su[)posine;  I  were  to  attemjit 
to  raise  revenue  by  increasing  the  duties  on  other  articles  of  general   use  and 
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consumption — supposing  that  such  was  my  object,  what  are  the  articles  that 
could  be  selected  ?  They  are  salt,  leather,  beer.  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that 
1  could,  by  taxing  these  articles,  raise  revenue,  as  well  as  I  could  by  the  proposal 
of  an  Income-tax.  But,  Sir,  I  require  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  deficiency  under  whicli  we  at  present  labour.  Look  at  the  state  of  the  country 
with  reference  to  foreign  nations.  Look  at  the  war  in  India  and  China.  We  have 
to  send  six  regiments  to  India,  in  order  to  maintain  the  honour  and  power  of  this 
country.  This  is  attended  with  no  little  expense.  Again,  it  sliould  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  yet  we  have  not  come  to  the  House  for  the  supplemental  estimates.  I 
say  the  House  ought  to  bear  in  mind  tliese  facts.  It  is  not  merely  the  deficiency  with 
whicli  we  have  to  deal.  The  noble  lord  says,  correctly,  that  the  deficiency  this  year 
is  ,£2,oOO,000.,  and  that  I  propose,  by  tlie  proceeds  of  the  Income-tax  and  by  the 
tariff,  to  obtain  the  sum  of  i/'4,38 1,000.  That  is  my  proposal.  In  doing  this  it  is 
my  intention  to  apply  a  great  portion  of  the  surplus  to  the  remission  of  other  taxes, 
which  press  heavily  upon  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon 
other  articles  which  interfere  with  the  productive  industry  of  the  nation.  vSir,  I 
consider,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  an  Income-tax,  that  I  give  a  great  boon  to  the 
country — to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country — to  the  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial, and  trading  interests  of  this  nation.  That  is  the  measure  which  I,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  parliament.  I  wish  tiiis 
to  be  known,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the 
country.  1  think  the  country  ought  clearly  to  understand  my  proposition.  I  think 
they  ought  to  see  through  the  motives  of  those  who  have  raised  an  opposition  to  it. 
Constant  references  have  been  made  to  the  tariff  which  has  been  proposed.  By  that 
tariff  the  duty  upon  articles  of  sustenance  is  to  be  greatly  reduced,  and  I  also  propose 
to  admit  what  had  previously  been  totally  prohibited.  I  really  hope  that  hon.  friends 
of  mine,  connected  with  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  with  the  agricultural  interest, 
will  suspend  their  judgment  and  opinion,  until  I  iiave  an  opportunity  of  stating  fully, 
fairly,  and  explicitly,  my  case.  With  reference  to  my  intention,  as  regards  the 
importation  of  live  cattle,  and  the  reduced  duty  on  salted  and  dried  meats,  I  do  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  show  to  tlie  House  clear,  convincing,  and  satisfactory  reasons 
fur  that  portion  of  my  tariff".  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  House  that  the  price 
of  meat  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  progressively  increasing  in  this  country.  I 
mean  to  show,  that  although  my  duties  are  low,  I  cannot  dispense  with  the  Income- 
tax.  I  ask  hon.  members  to  pause.  You  will  not  act  wisely  if  you  give  way  to 
needless  alarm.  If  you  appeal  to  your  own  consciences  on  the  subject,  I  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  you  will  not  abandon  me  in  consequence  of  the  Income-tax.  I 
again  ask  you  to  suspend  your  judgments  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  you  the  whole  of  my  case.  I  shall  show  you  that,  in  other  countries  in 
Europe,  the  same  scarcity  of  meat — the  same  inconvenience  exists.  I  shall  show 
you  that  in  France  the  human  population  has  increased  far  beyond  the  proportion  of 
the  growth  of  cattle;  and  that  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  has  conse- 
quently occurred  there.  I  shall  show,  from  documents  which  you  cannot  controvert, 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  meat,  per  head,  throughout  France.  I 
shall  show  you  the  high  price  of  cattle — that  France  is  an  importing  country — and 
that,  so  far  from  that  great  and  powerful  empire,  containing  a  population  of  33,000,000 
— so  far  from  that  being  a  country  that  can  inundate  you  with  cattle,  if  there  is  a 
country  from  which  cattle  can  be  drawn,  she  will  be  your  rival  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle.  I  will  also  show,  that  there  is  no  ground  of  apprehension  from  Belgium  or 
Holland,  and  that  the  grounds  of  ap})rehension  are  limited  to  a  very  narrow  district 
in  Europe.  I  will  attempt  also  to  show  that  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  should 
it  take  place,  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  to  every  other  class  in 
the  country — that  it  will  prove  a  great  public  advantage.  Sir,  I  tliought  it  right  to 
state  to  the  House  the  view  wliieh  I  take  of  the  tariff',  before  I  call  on  it  to  pass  the 
vote  for  the  Income-tax.  I  know  the  alarm  that  has  been  raised  throughout  the 
country — the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  disturb  the  public  mind.  No  wonder 
that  some  alarm  should  have  been  excited  when,  amongst  other  devices,  a  printed 
proposition  is  circulated  throughout  the  city  of  York,  ottering  to  supply  meat  from 
Hamburgh  at  3d.  per  pound,  under  the  modified  tariff",  while,  at  the  same  m.oment, 
the  price  of  meat  in  Hamburgh  itself  is  5d.  a  pound.     I  know,  too,  that  the  minds  of 
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tiie  farmers  have  been  agitated  and  disturbed,  but  T  feel  convinced  that  the  appre- 
hensions caused  by  the  tarili'  are  greatly  overcharged.  I  cannot,  and  do  not  wish  to 
deny,  that  great  reductions  are  proposed  by  it ;  but  though  I  do  not  now  mean  to 
enter  further  into  detail  upon  the  subject,  I  must  again  declare  my  conviction,  that 
these  reductions  will  be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  agricultural,  as  well  as 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  Well,  Sir,  I  presume  the  noble  lord  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  relaxations  proposed  upon  the  import  duties  on  cotfee.  These 
relaxations  are  to  the  amount  of  ,£100,000  yearly.  That,  however,  will  be  allowed 
to  be  a  fair  proposition.  [An  hon.  member:  "  Oh,  oh!"]  I  try,  Sir,  to  maintain 
my  temper,  amidst  the  various  and  conflicting  attacks  that  are  made — the  embarrass- 
ing positions  in  which  hon.  gentlemen  would  wish  to  place  me.  But  when  I  am 
met  by  these  free-traders,  who  have  been  always  clamouring  for  free-trade — who 
say,  you  ought  to  remove  these  prohibitions — who  say,  the  manufacturing  interest 
wants  no  protection — when,  upon  my  proposing  to  make  reductions,  I  am  met  by 
these  persons  with  the  argument,  that  I  have  selected  certain  unfortunate  men  as  the 
victims  of  free- trade — this  is  a  height  of  inconsistency  which  cannot  well  be  sur- 
passed. I  am  told  by  these  free-traders  that  my  reductions  are  needless — that  I 
might  have  retained  the  respective  duties  of  \0d.  and  5d.  And  this  is  said  after  all 
we  have  heard  about  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption.  After  the  proofs  that 
have  been  offered  that  the  beverage  is  superseding  all  others,  is  it  fair,  after  these  state- 
ments, to  tell  me  now  that  I  may  as  well  have  retained  the  lOti.  and  5d.  duties,  and 
prevented  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £100,000?  Again,  with  reference  to  the  duties 
on  timber,  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  a  gentleman  whose  opinions  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
profess  to  hold  in  so  much  reverence,  said  that  timber  was  a  raw  material  of  surpass- 
ing importance  to  this  country,  and  that  our  conduct  with  regard  to  it  was  like  the  folly 
of  France  in  excluding  iron,  lie  said,  you  have  coal,  you  have  iron,  and  you  want  only 
wood,  to  possess  all  the  elements  for  being  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and  after  this  declaration  of  opinion,  joined  (o  the  sentiments 
])rofessed  by  so  many  gentlemen  opposite,  I  am  now  to  be  told,  that  the  relaxation 
of  the  timber  duties  is  a  needless  sacrifice.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  other  articles 
included  in  the  taritf.  Allusions  of  this  kind,  of  his  hon.  friend,  had  been  made  to 
them,  not,  I  trust,  merely  in  a  factious  spirit,  but,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  feigning 
the  advantage  in  debating  the  Income-tax.  But  I  believe  that  the  good  sense  and 
discrimination  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  approve  of  the  steps  we  have  taken 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  subsistence  and  raw  materials  used  in 
manufactures.  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  propose  the  present  measure 
to  the  House,  and  on  which  it  is  my  intention  to  submit  the  other  measures  which 
1  iiave  announced.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  the  measure  is  full  of 
ine(pialities.  But  I  would  ask,  wliat  rigorous  and  comprehensive  measure  of  taxation 
could  be  jiroposed,  without  being  liable  to  the  same  charges  ?  You  must  either 
resort  to  direct  or  indirect  taxation.  It  is  but  a  comparison  of  evils.  I  have  never 
denied  that  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  inquiries  that  must  be 
instituted  into  tiie  properties  of  men,  is  unavoidable  from  the  imposition  of  an 
Income-tax.  You  may  modify  or  mitigate  the  inconvenience,  but  you  are  bound  to 
give  the  lionest  as  nuich  security  as  you  can,  that  tliey  do  not  have  to  pay  more  on 
account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  dishonest.  A  certain  degree  of  inquisitorial  scru- 
tiny is,  therefore,  inseparable  from  an  Income-lax.  But  the  right  hnn.  gentleman 
admits,  tiiat  if  a  tax  be  levied  on  realised  property  it  shoidd  be  levied  on  income  also. 
He  will  not  consent  to  separate  income.  Tliose,  however,  who  are  in  favour  of  a 
tax  on  realised  property,  cannot  consistently  vote  for  the  noble  lord's  motion,  and  as 
Ills  resolution  is  ])ointed  as  nnich  against  a  tax  ui)ou  realised  projierty  as  against 
income,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pai^s  in  sucdi  glowing  and  eloquent  colours 
the  position  of  the  Uiari  labouring  for  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  and 
on  whom  my  jjropositiou  would  call  for  a  contribution  proportioned  to  his  income, 
1  would  ask  the  riglit  lion.  giMitleman  vvhctiirr  his  synq)athy  would  not  be  equally 
called  fortii  on  behalf  of  siieli  a  man  by  the  imposition  of  a  house  or  window  tax  .f* 
If,  Sir,  1  jiossesscd  tiie  elo(pient  imagination  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  I  could 
point  out  in  I'lpially  ^rlowing  terms  tiie  position  of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly allernalive  of  avoiding  tlie  window-tax  by  closing  up  lii.s  window.s,  or  of  paying 
tiie  law  otit  of  his  scanty  income — I  might  jiaint  that  man's  misery  when  he  saw  his 
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cliiUlren  sitting  round  him,  and  no  alternative  but  either  to  submit  to  the  impost,  or 
to  injure  the  health  of  those  he  loved  by  closing  the  windovrs,  shutting  out  the  light 
of  day,  and  the  access  of  air.  An  eloquent  man  might  draw  these  pictures  of  hard- 
ship with  resi)ect  to  any  tax  that  coidd  be  imposed.  But  suppose  I  had  submitted 
a  plan  of  increased  assessed  taxes.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  to  tlie  noble  lord,  that 
the  consequence  of  that  increase  might  lead  to  severe  privation.  But  if  I  offer  to 
tax  the  incomes  of  men,  such  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  described,  and  I  call 
upon  a  man  for  a  contribution  which,  if  that  income  amount  to  £300vvill  be  rather 
more  than  £8,  and  if,  in  lieu  of  that,  I  can  present  him  with  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living,  that  I  shall  compensate  him  for  tlie  full  amount  of  his  contribution  I 
levy  upon  him — if  I  can  give  him  cheaper  food,  if  I  can  give  him  cheaper  furniture, 
if  I  can  give  him  articles  of  comparative  luxury  at  a  cheaper  rate — which  is  the  best 
proposal  for  relief— that  I  shoulil  ask  for  him  to  contribute  £8,  and  that  I  should 
restore  £10  by  means  of  the  diminished  cost  of  living,  or  that  I  should  enable  the 
rich  man  to  escape  the  impost  by  going  abroad,  and  leave  him  who  must  necessarily 
remain  at  home  subject  to  increased  taxation?  I  do  not  deny  the  disadvantages  of 
circumstances,  but  feeling  the  necessity,  not  only  on  account  of  our  political  neces- 
sities, which  I  will  not  exaggerate,  but  which  I  say  are  reparable,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain the  spirit  and  energy  of  this  country  will  repair,  but  which,  in  order  to  repair 
speedily,  will  require  great  exertion  from  you,  I  call  upon  you  to  make  that  exertion, 
and  the  first  step  you  take  towards  recovery — the  first  demonstration  of  your  willing- 
ness, will  be  half  the  victory.  If  you  are  afraid  to  submit  to  sacrifices — if  you  paint 
in  glowing  colours  the  miserable  condition  of  those  who  are  to  pay  taxes— if  you  say 
it  is  better  to  go  on  on  the  present  system,  increasing  the  debt  a  little  more,  funding 

at  91 Why  are  the  3  per  cents  at  91  ?     Who  has  made  them  91  ?     Public  credit  is 

high — the  funds  have  risen — and  say  you,  "  You  can  have  a  loan  easily  now."     Oh, 
vou  miserable  financiers!     [Laugliter  and  cheers.]     I  beg  pardon,  if,  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  I  have  used  a  word  tliat  may  give  offence.     But  the  funds  are  high,  because 
you  have  shown  a  disposition  not  to  resort  to  a  system  of  loans  in  a  time  of  peace. 
The  funds  have  risen;  but  throw  out  my  Income-tax,   and  ask  for  a  fresh  loan  to 
cover  your  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  you  will  see  the  force  of  the  argument, 
that  because  the  funds  are  at  91,  you  may  wait  a  little  longer  and  have  a  loan.     No, 
that  will  depress  the  funds — that  will  prove  a  visionary  scheme — and  have  the  effect 
of  sinking  the  funds.     Funds  are  high  while  you  maintain  public  credit,  and  all  our 
disasters  may  be  repaired,  while  there  is  a  conviction,  that  you  are  willing  to  meet 
your  difficulties.     The  noble  lord  taunted  me  and  others  who  have  expressed  their 
intention  to  support  me,  because  I  said,  in  proposing  these  measures,  not  only  that 
I  proposed  them  with  tiie  cordial  concurrence  of  my  colleagues,  and  with  their  united 
responsibility,  but  I  said,  what   was  superfluous  perhaps,  that  the  decision  of  the 
House,  on  the  great  outline  and  principle  of  those  measures,  must  necessarily  decide 
the  fate  of  the  administration.     And  would  it  not  be  perfectly  legitimate  for  men 
who  differ  on  various  points,  and  entertain  doubts  on  several  questions,  seeing  that 
the  fate  of  great  interests  are  involved,  if  they  have  confidence  in  a  government,  to 
demonstrate  that  confidence,  by  waiving  their  private  opinions,  and  giving  their  sup- 
port to  that  government  whose  principles  they  generally  approve,  but  from  whose 
individual  measures  they  may  differ  in  some  respects,  thinking  it  better  in  this  crisis 
of  affairs  to  trust  them,  than  men  who  are  at  least  unfortunate  if  not  incompetent? 
That  would  be  a  justifiable,  a  wise,  and  a  patriotic  course  of  action.     I  said  not  too 
much  when  I  said,  that  upon  the  fate  of  these  measures  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment depended.     I  believe  it  will  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  monarchy — more 
for  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  executive  government — more  for  the  credit  and 
character  of  public  men,  that  being  defeated  on  great  measures  like  these,  we  should 
commit  to  others  the  responsibility  of  conducting  public  affairs,  than  that  we  should 
take  another  course,  that  of  going  on  year  after  year,  dragging  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence— going  on  adopting  the  measures  of  our  opponents.      [Cheers  from  the  Oppo- 
sition.]    Why,   what  measures  have  you  proposed?     Is  this   Income-tax  yours? 
Have  we  meddled  with  the  savings-banks?     Have  we  proposed  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  customs,  and  10  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  taxes?     Have  we  taken  your  Corn- 
law,  or  your  sugar  duties,  or  your  timber  duties  ?     What  does  the  taunt  mean,  then  ? 
What  one  particular  measure  have  you  to  boast  of?     "  But  you  have  adopted  our 
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principles,"  say  you.  When  did  you  avow  them  ?  In  the  import  duties  ?  Surely, 
you  take  no  credit  for  tlie  import  duties.  The  committee  on  the  import  duties 
was  moved  for  by  a  gentleman  who,  as  he  is  not  now  a  member  of  the  House,  I  may 
name,  Mr.  Hume;  and  when  my  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Monmouth,  asked 
what  the  object  of  the  committee  was,  i\Ir.  Hume  explained,  that  it  was  to  examine 
the  etfects  of  our  Customs  duties  on  imports,  and  the  matter  was  passed  over  without 
a  single  word  being  said.  Therefore,  with  resjiect  to  the  principles  of  commercial 
policy,  tiiat  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  should  claim  for  themselves  an 
exclusive  monopoly  in  regard  to  free-trade,  and  taunt  any  member  who  dares  to 
trespass  on  their  manor  with  interfering  with  private  property,  is  an  assumption  not 
at  all  justified  by  the  facts.  The  proposals  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  were  not 
brought  forward  in  the  meridian  of  their  strength,  but  at  least  at  a  time  when  they 
had  previously  declared,  that  they  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  this  House.  Now, 
as  I  agree  in  the  opinions  which  were  expressed  with  truth  and  power,  that  there 
may  be  various  opinions  on  governments — that  some  may  prefer  a  monarchical 
government  and  some  an  aristocratic  government,  but  that,  as  it  was  truly  said  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  the  worst  government  that  can  exist  is  that  which  has  not  strength 
to  carry  the  great  measures  it  proposes,  but  must  live  by  the  sutferance  and  forbear- 
ance of  their  opponents — cordially  concurring  in  that  opinion — I  speak  not  of  mea- 
sures on  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to  exercise  its  judgment,  but  the 
measures  of  men  in  a  minority,  and  measures  to  carry  which  the  government  may 
think  it  essential  to  the  public  welfare — I  feel  myself  justified  in  avowing,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  question,  that  I  do  think  it  infinitely  better  for  the  public 
interest,  that  if  this  House  is  of  opinion,  that  this  measure  is  fraught  with  injustice, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted — in  that  case,  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
repose  its  confidence  in  those  who  may  have  other  measures  to  devise,  which  the 
House  may  think  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  more  consonant 
with  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
Debate  adjourned. 


INCOME-TAX— FIRST  READING. 
April  18,  1842. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  brought  in  the  Income-tax  bill.  On  the  question  being  put 
that  it  be  read  a  first  time,  Lord  John  Russell  rose,  and  after  reiterating  his  objections 
to  the  measure,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  noble  lord  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  i)ublicduty,  to  take  the  very  unusual  course  of  resisting  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  which  he  had  brought  in,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  House.  The 
chief  j)art  of  the  argument  upon  which  the  noble  lord  justified  that  unusual  course 
of  proceeding  had  been  rather  general — a  sort  oi  argiimentum  ad  homtnrm,  addressed 
personally  to  liim;  and  in  whicii  the  no))le  lord  very  fairly  and  candidly  said,  that 
having  had  some  didiculty  in  discovering  any  valid  and  sulHi-iently  satisfactory 
arguments  against  this  bill,  ho  had  done  him  the  honour  of  referring  to  a  speech  made 
by  him  in  the  year  18.'}.'},  in  which  he  found  the  arguments  against  a  i)roperty-tax 
much  stronger  and  much  better  put  forward  than  any  that  he  had  yet  heard.  He 
confessed  that,  up  to  tliis  ])eriod,  lie  had  thought  tliat  all  the  arguments  advanced 
against  tlie  iirosent  proposed  Income-tax  were  exceedingly  weak  and  inefficient,  and 
he  did  not  tluiik,  when  the  circumstances  under  wliich  the  speech  of  18.'}."}  was  made 
were  considered,  that  tlu!  nolilc  lord  had  mucli  strengthened  his  case  by  referring  to 
wliat  he  tlien  said.  Wiieii  an  authority  was  (|iu)f('il,  it  was  always  of  great  impor- 
taiu'C!  to  refer  to  the  period  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  authority 
Bpokc.  When  he  staled  iiis  strong  oljectiiui  to  tlu;  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  in 
IH.i;} — objections  the  force  of  which  he  felt  at  the  present  moment — wliat,  at  that 
time,  was  the  financial  position  of  the  country?  According  to  tii(!  statement  of  the 
Chancclhjr  of  llie  Excheijuer,  there  was  then  a  net  surjilus  of  Xl,.'300,000.  Lord 
Althorp  proposed  u  considerable  remission  of  taxe.«  upon  articles  of  consumptioD, 
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amounting  to  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  about  .£1,000,000.  The  immediate 
l(jss  to  the  revenue  would  be  greater;  but  Lord  Althorp  calculated  upon  an  increase 
of  consumption  which  would  make  up  a  ]>art  of  the  deficiency,  and  that  the  total  loss 
that  he  would  sustain  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  taxes  would  still  leave  him  a  net 
surplus  of  about  .£516,000.  Tliat  was  the  financial  position  of  the  country  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  opinion  upon  a  projected  ta.x  upon  property  and 
income.  Proposals  were  made  to  i-educe  the  malt-tax,  the  house-tax,  and  the  window- 
tax;  and  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a  property-tax  by  way  of  commutation  for  the 
house-tax  and  the  window-tax.  lie  decidedly  objected  to  the  imposition  of  a  property- 
tax  to  effect  that  comuuitation.  And  even  now,  if  the  exchequer  were  in  possession 
of  a  surplus  of  £500,000,  and  a  proposition  wore  made  to  reduce  the  malt-tax,  the 
house-tax,  and  the  window-tax,  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  them  a  property-tax,  he 
should  offer  to  such  a  proposition  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  lie  stated  in  1833, 
that  the  house-tax  and  the  window-tax  partook  of  thenatureof  aproperty-tax,  and  that, 
having  at  that  time  a  surplus  of  ^^500,000,  he  would  not  consent  to  the  imposition 
of  a  direct  property-tax — which  he  admitted  to  be  open  to  many  objections — with 
the  view  of  relieving  the  country  from  a  corresponding  amount  of  charge  upon  houses 
and  windows.  What  was  the  course  which  he  took  in  1833  ?  Lord  Althorp  had  lost 
the  malt-fax.  Lord  Althorp  asked,  what  course  bethought  ought  to  be  pursued? 
He  replied,  "  you  may  rely  upon  my  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit; 
and  if  you  come  down  to  rescind  the  vote  by  which  you  have  lost  half  the  malt-tax, 
you  may  depend  upon  my  support,  in  utter  oblivion  of  all  political  considerations." 
He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  under  any  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  public  credit. 
He  accoi'dingly  voted  with  Lord  Althorp  in  rescinding  the  resolution  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  malt-tax,  and  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  uphold- 
ing the  public  credit.  And  he  begged  to  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  assurance  so  derived  from  him  that  Lord  Althorp  took  the  strong 
and  decided  measure  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  rescind  the  vote  it  had  previously 
given  upon  the  subject  of  the  malt-tax.  What  was  the  vote  in  reference  to  a 
property-tax  that  Lord  Althorp  at  that  time  asked  him  to  join  him  upon?'  It  was 
proposed  to  take  off  part  of  the  malt-tax,  and  part  of  the  house-tax  and  window-tax. 
Lord  Althorp  met  that  proposition  by  another  proposition.  If  the  malt-tax,  the 
house-tax,  and  the  window-tax,  were  reduced,  this  was  the  way  in  which  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  would  be  occasioned  in  the  revenue — all  this, 
be  it  observed,  was  in  a  time  of  jjrofound  peace,  and  when  the  only  ground  for  the 
proposition  was  one  of  financial  emergency — this  was  the  way  in  which  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  proceed : — "  that  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  malt  to  IO5.  a  quarter,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
houses  and  windows,  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  substitution  of  a  general  tax  on 
property,  and  would  occasion  an  extensive  change  in  our  whole  financial  system, 
which  would  at  present  be  inexpedient." 

Four  days  after  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  amendment,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour 
of  Lord  Althorp's  proposition^  When  the  noble  lord  referred  to  his  opinion,  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland,  he  haddone  him  an  injustice  in  quoting  only  a  part  instead  of  the  whole 
of  the  opinion  he  had  expressed.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  Ireland  had  no  claim 
to  an  exemption  from  a  property  tux  to  which  England  and  Scotland  were  subject; 
but  his  reason  for  exempting  it  now  was,  because  there  was  no  machinery  in  Ireland, 
by  which  such  a  tax  could  be  collected.  He  proposed,  however,  to  raise  a  correspond- 
ing sum,  by  an  additional  amount  of  taxation  upon  stamps  and  spirits.  From  those 
sources,  the  latter  of  which  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  property-tax, 
he  calculated  upon  obtaining  an  equivalent  for  a  general  property-tax  in  Ireland. 
When  the  noble  lord  charged  him  with  having  changed  his  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  property-tax,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  fair  if  he  had  read  the 
opinions  which  he  expressed  on  the  occasion.  His  words  were  these:- — "  He  repeated, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the  malt  duty  carried  with  it  the  repeal  of  the  whole: 
and  if  the  whole  duty  were  repealed,  and  the  house  and  window-tax  were  repealed, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public  creditor;  for  it  was  a  perfect  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  deficiency  could  be  made  up  by  increased  consumption  and  by  a 
reduction  of  expenditure.  The  only  alternative,  then,  was  a  property-tax,  to  which 
he  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  would  not  pledge  himself  beyond  the  present  occasion ; 
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but  he  would  say  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  tlie  country,  and  at  flie 
present  period  of  the  session,  either  a  property  or  an  Income-tax  would  be  a  great 
calamity." 

Tliose  were  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  in  1833,  admitting  the  inquisitorial 
character  of  the  tax,  and  objecting  to  it,  by  way  of  commutation  for  other  taxes,  at 
a  time  when   there  was  a  clear  surplus  of  ^1,500,000  in  tlie  exchequer.     But  he 
asked  whether  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  country  were  not  now  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  justify  him  in  taking  a  different  view?    The  noble  lord   said,   that  the 
Income-tax  was  one  that  would  excite  discontent,  and  even  disgust,  in  the  country, 
as  soon  as  it  should  come  into  actual  operation.     He  admitted  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  popular.     But  if  he  were  to  encounter  so  much  of  disgust,  dissatisfaction,  and 
unpopularity — if  lie  were  to  be  met  by  all    the  difficulties  and  obstructions  which 
the  noble  lord  hai  pointed  out,  and  some  of  which,  perhaps,  he  could  himself  foresee 
— what  reason  could  he  have  in  proposing  a  measure  which  would  bring  these  conse- 
quences upon  his  head,    except  a  firm  belief  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  public  credit,  and  a  conviction  that  that  credit  could  not  in  any  way 
be  so  well  maintained,  or  in  a  way  so  little  oppressive  to  the  country  generally  as  by 
a  property-tax.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  was  no  su;'h  pressing  necessity  which 
warrauted  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax.     Why,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  the 
deficiency  upon  the  last  six  years  would  not  be  less  than  £10,000,000;  and  upon  the 
current  year,  ending  April,   1843,  the  deficiency,  exclusive  of  any  expenditure  that 
might  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  course  of  events  in  India,  the  deficiency  would 
be  at  least  £3,000,000.     In  addition  to  that,  he  calculated  upon  a  loss  of  £1,200,000, 
from  the  reductions  proposed  upon  the  tariff,  so  that  the  gross  deficit  for^ which  he 
should  have  to  provide  would  not  be  less  than  £4,200,000.     After  all  that  had  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  protracted  debates  upon  the  subject,  he  owned 
he  could  not  see  how  he  was  to  raise  such  an  amount  of  revenue  as  would  enable  him 
to  meet  that  large  deficiency,  without  having  recourse   to  such  a  tax  upon  income 
as  that  which  he  now  proposed.     Considering  that  they  might  confidently  expect  that 
the  revival  of  trade  and  additional  consumption  would  enable  them  to  relieve  the 
country  from  this  tax,  he  thought  thej'  would  much  less  disturb  the  industry  of  the 
country  and  the  application  of  capital,   by  imposing  a   tax   on  propert3%  than    by 
trying  to  revive  the  taxes  on  such  articles  as  salt,  malt,  and  leather,  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  all  those  whose   condition  they  were  so  anxious  to  improve. 
He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  he  was  consulting  the  interest  and  security  of  those 
who  owned  property,   by  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax,  far  more  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  subjected  the  great  masses  of  the  working  classes  to  indirect  tax- 
ation.    Considering  the  manner  in  which  property  had  accumulated,  and  considering 
the  emergency  in  which  the  country  was  placed,   he    felt  that   he   was    perfectly 
justified  in  the  proposal  which  he  had  made,  to  raise  a  deficit  of  £4,200,000,  from  the 
incomes  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  from  the  profits — for  where  no  profits   were 
made  there  would  be  no  taxation — of  those  engaged  in  trades  and  professions,  and  he 
felt  firndy  convinced  that  his  ]iroposal  was  not  only  consistent  with  justice,  but  also 
with   the  interests  of  those   by  whom   property  was  possessed.     He  believed,  that 
among  the  consumers  there  was  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  his  proposals,  and 
a  conviction  fliat  by  the  alterations  proposed  in  thetaritt"  they  would  be  compensated 
for  the  inconvenience  to  whicii  the  tax  would  subject  them.     Notwithstanding  the 
opinion  which  he  formerly  expressed,  and  which  he  still  retained — that,  with  a  sur- 
plus  of  £),. 000,000,   an   Income-tax  would  be  most  unjust;    and  not  denying  its 
ine(juality  or  its  inipiisitorial  character — still,  from  the  result  of  the  debates,  and  from 
the  communications  which  he  had  reccMvctl  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  strong  opinion  whicli  he  had  previously  entertained  when  he  opened 
the  question  to  the  House — that  bis  proposal  at  the  present  emergency  was  both  called 
for  and  just.      He  liad  not,  in  discussing   the  <]uestion,  travelled  bevond  the  limits 
whicli  the  noble  lord  had  ])rescribed.   He  iiad  confined  himsell'to  answeringthe  speech 
of  the  nol)le   lord,   jiarlicidarly  tiiat  jiart  of  it  having  a  personal  reference.     He 
thought    it   inconvenient    to  enter  iq)on   any   discussion   at  the   present  moment  in 
rcs])ect  to  the  tariff.     He  thought  he  sliould  he  able  to  show,  when  the  ])ropcr  time 
came,  that  they  might  confidently  rely  on  a  reduction  of  price  on  the  articles  of 
subsistence,  and  that  that  reduction  could  be  made  consistently  with  the  promotion 
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of  the  interests  of  the  producer  as  well  as  of  the  consumer.  lie  would,  however, 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  should  pro])ose  two  modifications 
in  the  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  objections  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  One  was,  in  reference  to  the  position  of  tenants  in  Scotland,  which 
had  been  stated,  and  truly  stated,  to  be  differing  from  the  position  of  tenants  in 
England.  The  tenant  in  Scotland  was  not  subject  to  any  payment  on  account  of 
tithes,  nor  was  he  subject  to  any  of  those  payments  which  in  England  usually  fell 
on  the  occupying  tenant,  but  which,  in  Scotland,  were  borne  by  tlie  lan(lIord; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why,  in  the  act  of  1806,  a  distinction  was  made— apparently, 
but  not  in  reality — in  favour  of  the  occupying  tenant  in  Scotland.  He  wished  to 
place  the  tenant  in  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  or  as  nearly  as  it  was  possible  on 
the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  the  tenant  in  England.  If  the  English  tenant 
occupies  land,  tithe-free,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  one-eighth  from  the 
amount  of  assessment.  That  was  clearly  a  deduction  to  which  tlie  tenant  in  Scot- 
land was  entitled.  Again,  supposing  the  landlord  of  the  English  tenant  paid  the 
usual  charges,  and  this  he  almost  universally  did,  the  tenant  in  that  case  would  be 
entitled  to  a  remission.  Whan  he  came  to  compute  the  amount  of  these  deductions, 
he  found  that  substantial  justice  would  be  done  by  charging  the  Scottish  tenant  on 
about  one-third,  instead  of  one-half,  of  his  rent,  making  him  liable  for  2^d.  instead 
of  3d.  in  the  pound.  He  believed  that  Ibis  would  place  the  tenantry  in  the  two 
countries  on  nearly  the  same  footing.  He  thought  it  better  to  do  this  than  to  call 
on  the  tenant  in  Scotland  to  make  a  return  of  the  amount  of  his  exemptions.  In 
regard  to  the  other  modification  which  he  had  made,  he  was  aware  that  one  great 
objection  to  the  tax  was  its  inquisitorial  nature.  It  was  said,  and  said  with  great 
force,  that  it  was  unfair  to  subject  the  trader,  or  any  other  person  liable  to  contri- 
bution under  schedule  D,  to  the  inquisition  established  by  the  act  of  1806  ; 
and  it  was  further  said,  and  no  doubt  justly  enough,  that  the  case  of  a  trader 
or  of  a  professional  man  differed  from  that  of  the  landed  ])roprietor  or  of  the 
person  possessing  funded  property,  whose  incomes  were  generally  very  well  known. 
The  arrangement  which  he  proposed  to  make  respecting  the  property  in  schedule 
D,  was  to  leave  the  act  of  1806,  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  he  found  it— namely, 
to  permit  those  who  preferred  it  to  go  before  a  local  commissioner,  appointed  by 
parties  independent  of  the  government ;  but  in  case  any  one  objected  to  go  before 
the  local  authority,  and  this  might  happen  where  the  commissioner  was  a  competitor 
in  trade  or  a  rival  in  manufactures,  or  where  the  disclosure  of  a  person's  income 
before  a  particular  commissioner  might  be  prejudical  or  vexatious — if,  then,  any 
person  objected  going  before  the  local  commissioner,  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
party  the  option  of  either  doing  so  or  of  sending  a  return  of  his  income  to  a  sworn 
officer,  the  inspector  of  stamps.  He  proposed,  also,  that  surcharges  should  be 
brought  before  that  officer,  with  an  appeal  to  a  special  commissioner,  and  that_  any 
person  should  have  the  option  of  disclosing  his  affairs  to  a  special_  commissioner 
appointed  by  government,  with  the  same  power  as  the  other  commissioners.  He 
had  attempted  to  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  these  two  objects,  the  impartial  and 
just  imposition  of  the  tax,  and  the  prevention  of  evasion  and  fraud;  he  sought  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  those  special  evils,  which  were  alleged  to  arise  from  an  inquisi- 
torial examination  of  the  concerns  of  the  trader  or  professional  man.  He  hoped 
that  he  had  removed  at  least  some  part  of  the  objection  by  the  remedy  which  he  had 
proposed.  His  belief  was,  notwithstanding  tlie  predictions  of  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London,  respecting  the  disgust  with  which  the  tax  would  be  hereafter 
viewed,  and  the  unpopularity  which  would  visit  those  who  had  proposed  it, — not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  indications  throughout 
the  country  generally  of  a  strong  prevalent  im.pression  that  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit  required  the  adoption  by  parliament  of  some  vigorous  and  decisive 
course — his  belief  was,  that  among  those  parties  who  possessed  property — and  he 
spoke  of  property  embarked  in  trade  or  manufactures,  as  well  as  property  of  a  more 
permanent  character— among  such  persons  he  believed  there  was  a  strong  prevailing 
opinion,  that  if  they  were  to  raise  £4,'200,C00  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
public  credit,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  justice,  as  well  as  I'.olicy,  to  impose 
the  burden  on  properly,  rather  than  to  curtail  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  those 
who  constituted  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes.     He  would  not  enter  any 
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further  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  lie  did  not  know  whether  the  noble  lord 
opposite  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion or  on  the  second  reading.  If,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
discussion,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  immense  importance  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country,  that  the  sense  of  parliament  sliould  be  ascertained  and 
the  question  settled — if  the  House,  considering  all  these  things,  should  tliink  it  advis- 
able to  make  a  temporary  relaxation  of  those  rules,  which  confined  their  discussions 
on  this  subject  to  two  days  in  the  week,  he  would  willingly  propose  to  devote  more 
than  two  days  to  the  consideration  of  the  Income-tax  and  the  tariff. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the 
question.  Ayes,  285;  Noes,  188;  majority,  97.  Bill  read  a  first  time;  to  be  read  a 
second  time. 


INCOxME-TAX. 


April  29,  1842. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Income-tax  bill. 

Upon  schedule  D  being  put,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  the  amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice — that  instead  of  the  word  "  sevenpence,"  the  words  "threepence- 
halfpenny"  be  inserted  in  the  clause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 
hon. and  learnedmemberforBatli,becausehesays, that  whenever  you  can  do  justice  you 
must  do  it ;  but  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  cases  of  trades  and  of  pro- 
fessions, and  there  is  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  injustice  which  pervades  this 
bill,  in  respect  of  professions,  which  does  not  apply  to  trades.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  therefore,  should  make  a  distinction  between  trades  and  professions,  and 
should  propose  tiiat  they  should  be  made  subject  to  different  rates  of  taxation.  And 
it  will  be  no  answer,  according  to  the  view  which  he  has  taken,  that  there  will  be  a 
difficulty  in  doing  so;  for  there  will  be  no  greater  diiBeulty  than  that  with  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  has  to  contend;  and  it  is  clear  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  princijjles,  he  cannot  support  the  motion  of  that  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber, but  that  he  should  rather  strive  to  apj)ly  a  rule  to  professions  different  from  that 
whicii  he  would  apply  to  trades.  I  think,  however,  without  going  any  further 
into  this  point,  that  we  should  on  this  occasion  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  just,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
House  usually  acts,  and  fitting,  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  according  to  the  source  from  which  tlie  tax  is  to  be  derived. 
And  I  will  first  observe,  with  regard  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Taunton,  that  I  concur  with  him  both  in  the  vote  which  he  is  about  to  give,  and 
on  tiie  general  grounds  u])ou  wliicli  that  vote  will  rest.  Tlic  right  hon.  gentleman 
assumes,  for  llie  sake  of  argument,  that  tlie  House  is  right  in  imposing  an  Income- 
tax,  aixl  he  says  that  if  that  be  a  just  and  an  expedient  course  to  take,  there  should 
be  no  exem|)tion  on  account  of  any  su|)posed  ditfercnce  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  income  of  tlu;  person  taxed.  I  differ  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  this;  anil  I  retain  tlie  opinion  which  I  originally  expressed,  that  if  you  have  to 
raise  three  and  a  bailor  four  millions  of  money,  untlerthe  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raised  with  less  of  embarra.ssment  or  in- 
convenience to  the  cotnnninity  than  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  income.  I  repeat  that  I 
retain  the  opinion  which  I  have  ;dvvays  ex])ressed,  and  that  all  the  discussions  which 
I  have  heard  upon  the  subject,  liave  only  confirmed  my  imjjrcssion,  that  on  the 
whole,  there  is  no  other  course  by  which  the  same  end  could  be  attained,  and  less 
of  injustice  done.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  in  referring  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  has  alluded  to  the  maxims  laid  down  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  with  regard 
to  the  princijilos  of  taxation.  Those  maxims  are — "The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  su|)port  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
according  to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
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they  respectively  enjoy  under  tlie  protection  of  the  state.  Secondly,  the  tax  wliioh 
each  individual  is  bound  to  pay,  ouglit  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  Thirdly, 
every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  Fourrhly,  every  tax  ouglit 
to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  little  as  possible,  over  and  above  "what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury 
of  the  state." 

From  these  maxims  a  recent  writer  has  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  those  maxims  taken  on  the  whole,  or  scarcely  any  part  of  any  one  of  them  taken 
distinctly,  wliich  a  tax  on  income  does  not  more  fully  confirm  than  any  tax  of  any 
other  description  ;  and  that  writer  refers  to  these  propositions  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  tax  on  incomes  is  more  just  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
particularly  to  the  great  consuming  classes,  than  those  taxes  which  are  derivable  from 
any  other  source.  And  I  must  say,  that  if  we  had  attempted  to  levj'  this  amount  of 
taxes,  eitlier  on  articles  of  consumption,  by  an  increase  of  the  window-tax,  or  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  or  by  a  house- tax,  the  particular  class  which  would  have  been  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  additional  burdens  to  be  imposed,  would  have  consisted  of  those  persons 
who  derive  their  incomes  from  professional  employment;  and  I  say  again,  that 
this  Income-tax  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  taxes,  that  the  wealthy  man 
cannot  escape  its  operation  by  withdrawing  himself  from  this  country,  for  whether 
he  remains  here,  or  absents  himself  altogether  from  this  country,  so  long  as  he 
derives  his  income  from  this  country,  he  is  still  open  to  the  operation  of  the  tax. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  exemption  sought  to  be  established  by  this  motion, 
I  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Taunton,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  whatever  course  that  right  hon.  gentleman  may  take — whether  it  be  a 
popular  or  an  unpopular  course — it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  only  that  line  of 
conduct  which  is  dictated  to  him  by  jjurelj'  conscientious  motives.  I  will  now 
address  myself  to  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath.  He 
spoke  very  warmly  on  the  great  resj)onsibility  Avhich  devolves  on  me,  individually, 
on  account  of  the  decision  to  which  I  have  come  on  this  subject.  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  that — when  I  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  a  particular 
course  is  the  just  course  for  me  to  take — with  regard  to  amount  of  responsibility 
which  devolves  on  me,  I  am  prepared  to  undertake  it  all,  for  I  think  that  it  is  a 
responsibility  which  I  ought  to  bear.  Now  the  hon.  and  learned  member  agrees 
with  me  that  the  Income-tax,  subject  to  those  modifications  which  he  has  stated,  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  just  impost  which  could  be  adopted.  I  make  the  proposition  as 
it  now  stands  before  the  House,  and  he  does  not  propose  to  remedy  any  one  of  the 
evils  alleged  against  the  tax  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  nature.  [Mr.  Roebuck: 
We  have  not  come  to  that  yet.]  Speaking  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  pro- 
position, theinquisitionintotheincomesderived  from  trades  and  professions  must  equally 
take  place,  whether  the  amount  to  be  levied  be  3kd.  or  7d.  in  the  pound;  and  the 
inquisition  so  much  complained  of,  would  be  only  aggravated  under  this  new  pro- 
position, because  the  same  objectionable  mode  of  ascertaining  the  income  of  a 
person  must  be  put  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  smaller  sum  than 
would  be  raised  under  my  proposition.  His  motion,  therefore,  has  not  for  any  part 
of  its  object  the  application  of  a  remedy  for  this  alleged  defect,  but  his  proposal  is 
simply  this,  that  other  incomes  being  subject  to  taxation  to  a  certain  amount,  the 
income  derived  from  trades  and  professions  shall  only  pay  one-half.  I  object  to 
that  pro[)Osition,  because  I  think  that  an  adherence  to  the  plan  brought  forward  by 
the  government  would  work  less  injustice  than  would  be  produced  by  such  a  system 
being  adopted.  We  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country  to  enable 
us  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  but  at  the  same  time  we  seek  to  make 
an  abatement  in  the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption,  in  the  hope  to  benefit  all 
classes,  but  more  especially  those  classes  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  is 
the  advocate.  The  other  night  the  hon.  and  learned  member  appeared  to  view  the 
justice  of  my  proposal  in  a  different  light,  and  he  argued  that  if  you  could  make  any 
distinction  whatever,  it  should  be  on  account  of  the  permanency  of  the  tenure  of 
property;  for  when  I  went  on  to  show  the  difference  in  respect  of  real  property,  as 
to  the  permanency  of  tenure,  he  said,  that  in  every  case  he  would  make  a  propor- 
tionate  abatement.     That  is   not  his   proposal  now;  I  understand  the  justice  of 
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what  he  said  then.  I  can  understand  your  saying  that  in  respect  of  all  income, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  we  should  look  to  the  duration  of  the  interest  of 
the  holder  of  it,  and  subject  all  persons  to  a  proportionate  tax.  Tiie  hon.  menibcr 
.says  now,  "I  will  leave  the  income  arising  from  real  property  subject  to  tlie  In- 
come-tax, but  I  will  lake  one  particular  species  of  income  which  shall  be  exempt 
from  it."  But  what  has  the  hon.  member  done?  He  has  agreed  to  schedule  A 
being  passed ;  he  has  agreed  that  "  for  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  or 
heritage:-,  in  Great  Britain,  there  shall  be  charged  yearly,  in  respect  of  the  property 
thereof,  for  every  20s.  of  the  value  thereof,  the  sum  of  sevenpence."  He  has  not 
proposed  any  distinction  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  duration  of  such  income ; 
but  he  says,  "  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  fee- simple  of  an  estate  being  rested  in  a 
particular  person,' and  I  will  compare  the  value  of  the  income  arising  from  such 
estate,  with  an  income  derived  from  the  professional  exertions  of  a  man;"  but  I  say 
the  hon.  member  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  so.  He  has  not  proposed  to  say  to  the 
owners  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  "You  can  sell  your  estate  for  twice  the  value  for 
which  you  would  sell  it  if  you  possessed  only  a  life-interest  in  it,  and  therefore 
a  distinction  shall  be  made  in  your  case,  and  the  person  enjoying  only  a  life-in- 
terest shall  pay  less  tax  than  you;  but  the  hon.  member  saj's,  "No  matter  what 
your  interest  may  be  in  landed  property,  all  owners  of  such  property  sliall  be 
subject  to  an  equal  rate  of  taxation."  The  hon.  and  learned  member,  then,  has 
subjected  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and  he  who  has  only  a  life-interest  in 
an  estate,  in  like  manner,  to  an  Income-tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound,  without  making 
any  distinction  as  to  the  difference  of  the  tenure  of  their  respective  properties — he 
has  subjected  the  occupying  tenant  to  the  Income-tax,  without  any  reference  to 
the  nature  of  his  tenure— nay,  he  has  taken  the  man  who  holds  his  property  at  the 
will  of  his  landlord,  who  is  subject  to  be  turned  out  of  possession  by  a  six  months* 
notice — whose  income  depends  upon  his  landlord's  will,  and  upon  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season — who  has  no  permanent  holding  of  his  property,  and  whose  tenure 
is  not  half  so  good  as  that  which  the  surgeon,  or  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  possesses, 
in  respect  of  his  income  —  he  has  said  to  the  occupying  tenant,  "You  shall 
pay  according  to  an  assumed  rate  of  profit;  your  profils  shall  be  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  one-half  your  rent;"  but  then,  without  reference  to  the  uncertainty  of  that 
profit,  or  of  the  teimre,  the  hon.  member  has  said  to  him,  "You  shall  contribute  to 
this  tax  at  the  rate  of  SicZ.  in  the  pound" — he  has  said  that  the  holder  of  a  terminable 
annuity  should  pay  Id.  in  the  pound — he  has  determined,  without  raising  any 
question  at  all,  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  sunk  £10,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity  for  life,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  Id.  in  the  pound  ;  and  yet 
he  now  seeks  to  draw  this  distinction  in  favour  of  persons  whose  position  I  may 
say,  without  hesitation,  is  far  more  fortunate  than  that  of  many  of  those  to  whose 
taxation  upon  the  full  scale  he  has  offered  no  olijection.  If  the  test  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  is  a  good  one,  let  him  go  into  the  market  and  ask  what  is 
the  value  of  the  various  incomes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  let  him  apply  his 
test  in  reference  to  the  answer  which  he  will  receive.  Then,  by  a  future  schedule, 
I  am  about  to  subject  the  holders  of  otiice,  without  any  exemption,  to  the  payiuent 
of  a  tax  of  sevenpence  in  tiie  pound.  All  clerks  in  public  ollices,  all  those  holding 
office  during  jileasnre,  are  to  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound  on  their 
incomes.  If  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  incomes  were  to  prevail  at  all  in 
the  consideration  of  tlie  question,  I  should  think,  from  the  experience  of  late 
years,  tiiat  holders  of  high  political  offices  were  entitled  to  some  favour.  But  it  is 
proposed  tliat  all  tliose  who  are  in  this  i)osition,  who  have  devoled  all  their  abilities 
to  tiic  public  service  in  tiu;  various  civil  departments  of  the  State,  shall  be  called 
upon  to  contrii)Ule  7d.  in  the  pound  on  their  income,  eijually  with  the  holders  of 
])roperty  in  fee-.sim])le.  I  will  take  tlie  case  of  all  military  officers  receiving  half- 
pay,  or  receiving  full-pay  and  engageil  in  the  performance  of  their  duties:  it  is 
proposed  to  subject  them  to  this  payment  of  7'Z.  in  the  jionnd  on  the  amount  of  the 
income  which  they  may  derive  from  their  exertions  in  tlie  public  service;  and  then 
I  say,  if  you  do  subject  incomes  of  this  kind,  so  different  in  their  tenure  from  those 
arising  from  fixed  jjropcrty— if  you  do  subject  the  clergyman  of  £'M)()  a  year,  who 
holds  jjrojicrfy  whicdi  is,  no  doubt,  of  a  permanent  character,  namely,  his  tithes,  and 
lii.s  living,  but  whose  tenure  of  it  is  most  precarious — if  you  do  suiyect  him  who 
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receives  an  income,  with  important  professional  duties  attached  to  it,  to  a  tax  of  Id.  iu 
the  pound — reviewing  all  these  cases,  I  contend  that  there  is  more  of  justice  in  sub- 
jecting the  professional  man  and  the  person  whose  income  is  derived  from  trade  to 
tliis  tax,  than  if  I  continued  all  these  classes  subject   to  the  Income-tax,  but  said 
that  with  respect  to  trades  and  professions  there  should  be  an  exemption.     [Viscount 
llowick:  An  exemption  is  not  asked  for.]     No;    but  an  abatement  of  one-half  is 
asked  for,  resting  on   an  entirely  arbitrary  rule.     If  you  ask  me  what  would  be  the 
public  impression,  if  I  gave  way  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
I  must  say  that  I  tliink,  that  if  I  subjected  the  widow,  with  a  jointure  only  enduring 
for  her  life,  the  holder  of  a  terminable  annuity,  the  clergyman,  the  admiral,  the  genera), 
and  all  those  other  classes  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  an  equal  amount  of  duty  with 
the  holder  of  property  in  fee-simple, — but  should  now  take  the  wealthy  physician,  the 
lawyer  making  a  large  professional  income,  and  the  great  bankerof  London,  and  relieve 
them  from  their  liability,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  public  impression  would  be,  that  this 
House  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  in  sanctioning  such  a  course  to  be  adopted. 
If  trade  has  been  unproductive,  we  do  not  seek  to  tax  it  upon  any  assumption  of 
profit.     If,  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  the  employment  of  capital  in  trade 
has  been  accompanied  hy  no  return,  an  exemption  from  payment  will  be  the  conse- 
quence.    Tlie  levy  is  to  be  taken,  in  most  cases,  where  the  trade  has  continued  for 
more  than   three  j'ears,   upon   the  rate  of  profit  derived  from  the  income   of  the 
trader  during  the  preceding  three  years.     Allowances  and  deductions  are  made  in 
these  instances,  where  I  must  say,  none  are  made  with  respect  to  the  landed  inte- 
rests.    In   the  cases   of  professional   men  deriving  an  incouie  of  from   ^2000  to 
£4000  per  annum  from  their  exertions,   whether  they  he  physicians  or  lawyers,  I 
apprehend  that  they  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  public  credit,  as  many   of  those  classes  who  would  be  supposed,   by  their 
immediate  connections  with  the  country,  to  be  more  particularly  desirous  for  the 
stability  of  our  institutions.     So,  also,   in  case  of  persons  engaged  in  trade,  who 
are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  due  support  of  the  credit  of  the  country,  at  least, 
as  naval  or  military  officers.    Therefore  it  is  that  I  contend  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  is  not  carrying  out  those  great  principles  for  which  he  contends,  but  which 
I  admit  to  be  incapable  of  execution;    because,  in  order  to  effect  such  an  object, 
you  must  have  an  inquisition  ten  times  more  rigorous  than  that  which  is  proposed. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  consider  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber  a  just  one;    if  I  am  to   have   the  Income-tax — and  I  will  not  now   stop  to 
consider  whether  it  is  a  proper  tax  or  not,  because  the  principle  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  House — it  does  appear  to  me,  that  it  is  both  just  and  manifestly  ex- 
pedient that  all  descriptions  of  incomes  should  be  subjected  to  it;    whether  it  be  a 
time  of  war  or  peace  makes  no  ditference  whatever;    there  is  no  distinction  in  this 
case  with  regard  to  the  period  at  which  the  ta.\  is  to  be  imposed.     My  right  hon. 
friend,  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  said  truly,  that   there  was  no  clamour 
raised  against  the  application  of  this  tax  to  professional  incomes  during  the  war;  and 
I  say,  there  was  none,  because  it  was  felt,  that  to  raise  such  a  question  would  have 
been  to  attempt  to  introduce  an  unjust  distinction.     If  the   distinction    is   unjust 
in  the  time  of  peace,  it  is  clearly  equally  so  in  the  time  of  war.    If  the  income  deriv- 
able from  trade,  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  ought  to  contribute  less  to 
tlie  kState  than  the  income  derived  from  land,  what  reason  is  there  why  that  rule 
should  not  hold  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace?     If  you  admit  this 
principle,  j'ou  will  establish  a  principle  which  you  must  admit  in  time  of  war, 
and  you  will  admit  that  the  taxation  which  existed  in  1803  and  1806  was  unjust. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  emergency  or  necessities  of  the  country  in  lime  of  war, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tax  landed  property  at  12  per  cent.,  and  professional 
incomes  at  6  per  cent. ;    and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  you  must  tax  landed  property  at 
20  per  cent,  in  time  of  war;  and  incomes  derivable  from  professions  at  8  or  10  per 
cent.     Nay,    I  can  show  good  reasons  why  such  a  distinction   should    be   drawn 
in  time  of  war  rather  than  in  time  of  peace.     The  tendency  of  war  is  to  increase 
tlie  value  of  landed  property.     That  effect  was  certainly  produced  during  the  last 
war;    and  war  also  has  a  tendency  to  depress  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  profits  of  trade.     If  it  "be  just  to  make  this  distinction,  then,  in  time  of 
peace,  it  is  equally  so  in  time  of  war.     It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  justice  of  the 
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principle  now  urged  be  admitted,  upon  some  future  occasion  it  will  be  said,  "  True, 
you  want  twenty  millions,  and  you  must  raise  it  by  an  Income-tax;  but  if  it 
be  unjust  to  subject  us  to  tbe  burden,  raise  tbree-fourths  on  land  and  one-fourth  on 
us."  And,  therefore,  I  tliink  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  principle  as  that 
which  is  contended  for  by  the  hnn,  and  learned  member,  is  open  to  more  objections 
than  that  which  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  nominal  equality  of  taxation. 
The  amount  of  duty  now  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  is  3^d.  in  the 
pound,  but  he  leaves  the  question  open  to  the  consideration,  whether  that  contribu- 
tion be  just  or  not.  He  claims  for  his  proposition  that  it  will  do  "  rough  justice," 
but  there  may  be  parties  in  the  time  of  war  who  will  think  it  desirable  to  smooth 
down  his  injustice,  by  still  further  removing  the  liabilities  to  the  imposition  of 
which  he  consents.  When  I  consider  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case — 
that  if  I  call  on  any  particular  interest  to  part  with  its  protection — if  I  abolish  the 
prohibitions  on  the  introduction  of  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  competing  with 
England,  it  is  in  the  belief  that  I  am  in  the  course  of  passing  financial  and  com- 
mercial measures  to  benefit  the  trading  classes  of  the  community  of  England, 
whose  decline  must  be  accompanied  with  that  of  other  classes,  and  that  1  still 
believe  that  the  first  effect  of  that  commercial  tariff  will  be  to  benefit  those 
who,  in  the  first  instance,  derive  their  property  from  trade.  I  believe  there  will 
he  no  persons  who  will  derive  more  benefit  from  these  measures  than  those 
who  are  necessarily  resident  in  this  country;  and  I  hope,  and  trust,  and  believe, 
tliat  they  will,  in  the  diminished  cost  of  living — not  merely  in  the  articles  of  pro- 
duce of  this  country,  but  from  the  general  effect  of  the  tariff  in  respect  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  other  countries,  derive  advantages  which  will  afford  an  ample 
compensation,  even  to  members  of  professions  and  trades,  fora  great  part  of  the 
reduction  which  I  shall  make  in  their  incomes,  in  asking  them  to  pay  out  of  any 
of  their  incomes  amounting  to  £.300  per  annum,  as  little  as  £S  in  three  years.  And 
it  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  must  adhere  to  the  proposal  which  I  originally  made, 
which  I  believe  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  justice  than  the  principle  involved  in 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  and  I  am  not  to  be 
deterred,  from  any  fear  of  the  responsibility,  from  a  firm  adherence  to  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  consonant  with  justice,  and  most  for  the  j)ublic  benefit. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  with  "  threepence 
halfpenny;"  Ayes,  112;  Noes,  258;   majority,  146. 

Schedule  I)  agreed  to.  Schedule  E  was  then  put,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  moved  the 
insertion  of  the  following  words; — "  And  except  the  pay-officers  under  the  rank  of 
general  and  flag  officers,  whose  incomes  are  derived  solely  from  their  services,  and 
not  receiving  pensions,  either  for  vi'ounds  or  good  service,  and  are  not  paid  as  Queen's 
aides-de-camp,  which  shall  be  exempted." 

Sir  Robert  I'eci  :  Sir,  no  person  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  army  and 
navy  than  I  have,  nor  can  any  one  entertain  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
A\hich  they  have  ])crformed  towards  this  country,  nor  have  a  stronger  confidence 
that  wlien  called  upon,  upon  future  occasions,  they  will  emulate  the  fame  which 
they  have  already  gained  on  all  past  occasions.  No  one  can  more  deeply  regret  the 
neccs'-ity  of  the  imposition  of  this  tax;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  a  tax  of  this 
dcscri]iti()n  to  be  generally  imposed  upon  all  incomes  above  £150  a-year,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  ju«t  to  take  a  particular  class  and  exempt  them  from  the  oper- 
ati(in  of  if.  I  must  say,  that  the  gallant  officer  behind  me  (Captain  Carnegie)  has 
given  the  prf)))ositinn  a  suiqiort  worthy  of  his  jjrofession — and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  oificers  of  tlie  army  and  navy  would  not  wish  to  be  exemjjted  from  the 
operation  of  a  tax  wlii(;h  all  other  classrs  must  suffer  under.  I  think',  then,  that  my 
gallant  friend  lias  correctly  stati'd  the  I'ci'liiigs  of  the  ollicers  of  his  scu'vice  upon  this 
.'•iihjcf't.  'J'he  (piestion  is  not  now  what  the  Inui.  and  gallant  officer  the  member  for 
I'righton  has  stated,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  snflicient  emergency  has  arisen  to  war- 
rant the  inipf»sition  of  this  tax,  the  House  l)eing  in  committee  now  upon  the  subject, 
we  must  assiune  that  that  emergency  has  arisen,  and  that  the  inqjosition  must  be 
api)licd.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  fact,  1  do  not  think  a  particidar  class  ought  to 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Income-tax. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  be  ad<!ed:  Ayes,  32;  Noes, 
iy.5;  majority,  1G3.    Schedule  agreed  to.  House  resumed.    Committee  to  sit  again. 
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May  2,  1842. 
House  in  committee  on  the  Income-tax  bill.  On  clause  4  being  proposed,  Mr. 
Ilume  stated  that  he  objected  to  the  clause  as  it  stood,  but  he  knew  it  would  be 
needless  to  bring  forward  any  amendment,  for  government  had  determined  that  the 
bill  should  pass,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  that  it  should  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  in  respect  to  the  advantage  of  their  being  enabled, 
at  as  early  a  period  as  they  could,  consistently  with  their  performance  of  their  public 
duty,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff.  He  thought  it  right  that 
measures  of  such  importance  should  undergo  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House. 
In  regard  to  those  motions  for  adjournment,  he  had  never  complained  that  they 
offered  any  unfair  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  present  measure.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  say,  that  during  those  discussions,  he  entertained  the  strongest  opinion, 
formed  on  the  representations  made  to  him,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  to 
settle,  as  soon  as  they  could,  the  commercial  state  of  the  country.  That  uncer- 
tainty removed,  he  thought  there  was  every  prospect  of  increased  trade,  and  a  greater 
demand  for  labour.  Since  the  hon.  member  had  admitted  that  the  House  had 
marked  its  sense  of  the  principle  of  the  present  measure,  he  trusted  that  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  take  place,  in  regard  to  the  details  and  machinery  of  the  bill.  In  regard  to 
the  objection  urged  by  the  hon.  member  against  the  present  clause,  he  thought  it 
would  be  liable  to  great  exception,  if  government  had  proposed  to  supersede  the  local 
authorities,  and  to  appoint  olHcers  of  their  own.  If  the  principle  recommended  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  a  good  one  for  the  present  tax,  it  would  also  be 
a  good  one  for  the  assessed  taxes.  Now,  the  government  proposed  to  take  the  land- 
tax  commissioners  as  they  found  them.  The  bill  contained  two  principles  in  regard 
to  the  collection  of  the  tax.  In  the  first  place,  the  tax  would  be  collected,  and  the 
scrutiny  made,  by  local  authorities,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  said,  that  many  parties 
would  object  to  the  scrutiny  being  made  by  local  authorities,  the  bill  gave  them  the 
power  of  going  before  the  local  authorities,  if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so,  but  if  they 
objected  to  this,  they  had  the  option  of  going  before  the  special  commissioners, 
appointed  by  government.  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  local  and  a  government 
tribunal,  and  the  party  aggrieved  could  go  before  either  of  them.  It  was  more  con- 
sistent to  leave  the  local  tribunals  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  and  tliose  of 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose 
was  of  opinion  that  the  land-tax  commissioners  should  be  abolished,  that  was  a  sub- 
ject for  general  consideration,  but  not  one  to  be  effected  under  a  temporary  act.  He 
very  much  doubted  whether  tiiey  could  constitutionally  abolish  altogether,  those 
privileges  which  the  counties  had  of  assessing  themselves,  and  of  collecting  the  tax 
by  means  of  local  authorities.  He  would,  however,  reserve  his  opinion  on  that  point, 
but  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  and 
he  hoped  he  had  said  enough  to  convince  him  that  it  was  not  desirable. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Labouchere, — 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  not,  on 
consideration,  charge  him  with  the  intention  to  impose  upon  the  House,  any  such 
duresse,  as  that  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  should  not  even  have  alluded  to  the 
delay  that  had  taken  place,  but  that  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  had,  under  the 
influence  of  a  sense  of  public  duty,  stated  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  tariff,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  said,  at  once,  that  he 
had  heard  that  declaration  of  the  hon.  member  with  satisfaction,  and  admitted,  that 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  take  time  for  the  full  consideration  of  the  tariff";  and  that,  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  due  consideration,  the  question  should 
be  settled.  He  did  not  by  that  imply  that  any  hon.  member  had  interposed,  or 
wished  to  interpose,  any  unnecessary  delay,  and  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  was  prepared  to  declare  that  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
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introduction  of  the  tariff,  liad  had  this  advantage  :  that  it  had  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  hold  intercourse  with,  and  receive  communications  from,  persons  connected 
with  commerce,  who  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  alterations,  and  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained  had  been  found  most  valuable  in  completing  the  tariff.  There  were 
three  or  four  calculations  which  were  not  yet  concluded  ;  but  he  might  say,  that  the 
measure  was  so  far  completed,  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  it,  as  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  Income-tax  should  have 
passed. 

Air.  B.  V/ood  wished  to  know,  whether  the  government  had  taken  his  proposition 
into  consideration — that  a  party  should  be  allowed  to  set  off  his  losses  under  one 
schedule,  against  his  gains  under  another? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  time  for  bringing  up  the  clause  of  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  yet  arrived.  The  jiroper  occasion  for  bringing  the  subject  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  would  be  after  the  bill  had  gone  through  committee.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  adhered  to  his  promise,  and  had  given  it  his 
fullest  consideration,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  had  found  such  objections  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
him  to  give  to  it  his  sanction.  The  government  were  of  opinion,  after 
maturely  considering  the  matter,  that  the  proposal  would  give  opportunities  for  the 
commission  of  the  most  extensive  frauds,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  that  inconvenience,  that  they  had  introduced  the  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

A  great  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to.  After  rule  3,  in  schedule  C,  had  been 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Baring  moved,  as  an  addition,  the  insertion  of  words  to  the  effect, 
that  property  in  the  funds,  &c.,  belonging  to  foreigners,  should  be  exempted  from 
the  tax. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  quite  ready  to  take  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member,  and  consider 
maturely  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  his  own  character,  as  well  as  for  the 
character  of  the  House  and  country,  to  exempt  foreigners,  not  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  tax  which  was  now  proposed.  He  was  quite  ready  to  consider  that 
question.  Let  the  House  consider  what  the  amount  was,  wliich  they  expected  to 
gain  from  this  source.  It  was  calculated  that  the  sum  would  be  between  £10,000 
and  £20,000.  Really,  that  sum  was  so  trifling  tliat  if  they  should  be  induced  to 
commit  an  act  of  the  slightest  injustice  towards  any  body  of  men,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  while  to  do  so  for  so  small  an  amount.  The  principal  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  by  the  two  hon.  members  who  had  addressed  the  House 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  had  been  based  on  the  former  practice  of  parliament, 
and  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Fox.  Now,  what  were  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Fox  ?  He  (Mr.  Fox) 
said,  it  M'ould  be  inconsistent  with  the  princii)les  upon  which  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation subsisted,  to  give  to  the  Crown  the  property  of  foreigners,  in  addition  to 
that  derived  from  those  wliom  we  rei)resent;  and  how  could  her  jMajesty  thank  her 
good  and  loyal  subjects  for  their  benevolence,  when  the  grant  would  not  be  wholly 
from  themselves,  but  partly  from  foreigners?  j\Ir.  Fox  said,  that  we  could  not  tax 
foreigners  who  were  not  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  What  did  the  bill  say  on  this 
sulyect?  He  would  refer  to  schedule  I).  It  says — "Upon  the  annual  profits  or 
gains,  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  residing  in  Great  Britain,  for  any  kind  of 
property  whatever,  whether  situated  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  upon  any  profes- 
sion, trade,  employment,  or  vocation,  whether  the  same  shall  be  respectively  carried 
on  in  (ireat  15ritain  or  elsewhere,  there  shall  be  charged  yearly,  for  every  205.  of  the 
amount  of  such  profits  or  gains,  the  sum  of  7t^." 

He  thouglit  it  would  appear  clear,  from  what  he  had  just  read  to  the  House,  that 
tliey  had  acted  upon  liic  cou-titutional  doctrines  of  ]\Ir.  Fox.  Foreigners  were  not 
exempt  from  this  tax  im[)oscd  on  all  mortgaged  property.  If  they  had  property 
invested  in  railroad  si)e(;uhUions,  the  jjrolits  were  deducted  from  the  expenses  ;  but  if 
they  iield  pro^ierty  in  the  British  funds,  then  it  was  said  they  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  paymtnit  of  any  deduction,  and  to  fax  tlu'ir  property  under  these  circum- 
stances was  declared  to  be  a  great  and  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  This  was  to  be  the 
only  exception,  it  was  only  to  be  viewed  as  unjust  when  applied  to  money  invested 
by  foreigners  in  the  Kiiglish  funds.  On  what  account,  he  would  ask,  was  it  so  nn- 
jii-t?  Hid  the  piiblii'.  records  or  acts  of  parliament  make  any  dislinction  between 
British  subjects  and  foreigners?     There  was  no  clause  in  any  act  of  parliament  to 
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exempt  foreigners  from  any  of  tlie  responsibilities,  or  privileges,  which  result  from 
loans  granted  to  the  State.  The  British  funds  were  as  open  to  the  foreigner  as  to 
ilie  subjects  of  this  country  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  open  to  the  whole  world,  and  every 
individual,  without  any  distinction  of  country,  may  derive  all  the  protection  which 
the  British  funds  offered.  It  was  well  known  that  the  English  funds  had  lately  been 
advancing,  and  although  he  had  no  doubt  that  several  circumstances  had  contributed 
to  that  event,  still  it  was  a  fact,  that  since  the  Income-tax  bad  been  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  parliament,  the  funds  had  risen  4  per  cent.  Now,  what  was  the  fact 
with  reference  to  the  English  funds  ?  The  foreigner  had  the  advantage  of  relieving 
himself,  if  he  tliought  pro[)er,  by  removing  his  money  from  the  British  funds,  under 
certainly  very  favourable  circumstances.  He  had  the  option  of  doing  so  at  tliis 
time,  if  he  wished  to  escape  the  Income-tax.  The  foreigner  saw  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  government,  to  increase  the  value  of  funded  property,  not  by  having  recourse 
to  fresh  loans,  but  by  making  a  great  sacrifice  to  meet  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  State.  It  did  appear  unjust  to  him,  that  the  foreigner  should  derive  the  sole 
advantage  which  resulted  from  this  national  sacrifice,  and  should  not  contribute  his 
share  towards  the  exigencies  of  tlie  country.  He  thought  the  natural  consequences 
of  not  incurring  any  additional  public  debt,  would  be  considerably  to  enhance  the 
public  credit.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(Mr.  F.  Baring)  would  exempt  all  foreigners,  not  being  resident  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  from  this  tax.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  foreigners 
resident  in  any  of  our  colonial  possessions,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  Canada, 
were  to  be  exempted  ?  What  constituted  residence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon,  member,  tlie  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  He  said, — "The  annui- 
ties, dividends,  and  shares,  bond  fide  belonging  to  any  person  not  being  a  subject  of 
her  Majesty,  and  not  being  resident  in  Great  Britain,  or  elsewhere,  within  the  domin- 
ions of  her  Majesty,  during  such  time  as  the  same  shall  continue  the  property  of 
such  person,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  resident  in  Great  Britain,  or  elswhere, 
within  the  dominions  of  her  Majesty,  as  aforesaid  ;  provided  that  such  annuities, 
dividends,  or  shares,  shall  have  been  bona  fide  the  property  of  such  person,  on  the 
'22nd  of  April,  1842,  and  shall  be  duly  claimed  and  ascertained  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter mentioned." 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  exempted  foreigners  from  the  tax  during  the  war,  upon 
political  and  prudential  reasons,  and  totally  without  relation  to  any  abstract  consider- 
ations of  justice.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the  sum  to  be  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  stock  held  by  foreigners  would  be  very  inconsiderable,  but  he  also  felt  that  there 
was  no  valid  claim  for  exemption.  A  full  consideration  of  justice  to  all  had  led  him 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  all.  The  foreigner  had  purchased  into  our  funds,  because  of 
the  security  which  it  ofiered  him — that  property  was  now  more  valuable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sacrifices  which  the  people  of  England  was  about  to  make,  and  it 
would  be  very  unfair  that  he  should  go  wholly  free  from  taxation  while  the  English- 
man bore  it  patiently. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Baring  be 
added: — Ayes,  40 ;  Noes,  203  ;  majority,  163..  House  resumed;  committee  to  sit 
again. 
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May  3,  1842. 

In  the  debate  arising  upon  the  presentation  of  the  National  Petition,  coupled  with 
Mr.  T.  Duhcombe's  motion,  "  That  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  themselves  or  their 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House" — 

Sir  Robkkt  Peel  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir,  I  hope  I  should  have  been  exposed  to 
no  misconstruction  if  I  had  remained  silent,  yet,  from  the  course  which  this  debate 
has  taken,  I  am  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  the  hazard  of  a  misconstruction,  or  to 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  declaring  boldly  and  decidedly  my  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  this  petition.  Until  I  heard  the  construction  put  upon  its  prayer  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  I  thought  there  had  been  two  propositions  to  be 
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considered  by  the  House, — not  quite  consistent  or  compatible  it  is  true, — but  still, 
on  the  face  of  the  document  there  appeared  to  be  two  proposals.  The  one  that  1 
should  admit  the  petitioners  to  be  iieard,  in  order  that  they  might  state  their 
grievances  by  their  counsel  or  agents,  while  the  other  appeared  to  be  an  imperative 
demand  that  I  should  immediately,  and  without  consideration,  pass  into  a  law  every 
demand  that  is  contained  in  the  charter.  Sir,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  advantage 
of  the  charter  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  my  vote.  If  the  question  of  the  charter 
be  not  before  us,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  vote  against  hearing  the  petitioners  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  their  allegations.  I  shall  give  this 
vote  on  various  grounds.  First,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  cannot  be  convinced  of  the 
policy  of  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  I  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Leicester  has  already  come — the  foregone  conclusion,  that 
those  demands,  if  complied  with,  would  be  mischievous  to  the  petitioners  themselves; 
and  having-  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  think  it  more  just  and  more  respectful  to  tell 
them  that  I  do  not  intend  to  accede  to  their  petition,  than  to  give  them  a  delusive 
hearing,  which  I  know  can  have  no  useful  result.  Why,  Sir,  what  does  the 
hon.  member  for  Finsburj',  the  colleague  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  tell  me,?  That 
on  the  result  of  my  decision  with  respect  to  the  hearing  of  the  petitioners  will 
depend  either  awakened  hope  or  fearful  despondency.  Well,  I  will  not  awaken 
hope  by  countenancing  expectations  which  I  know  must  end  in  disappointment. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says  he  wishes  to  pledge  me  to  nothing,  he  only  wishes  me  to 
hear  the  grievances  detailed.  But  he  asks  me  to  hear  the  allegations  of  the 
petitioners,  and  those  allegations  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  whole  constitution  of  this  country,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
The  petition  tells  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  maintain  an  Established  Church — it  says 
that  o£9,000,000  of  money  are  annually  abstracted  from  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  church.  The  petition  tells  me  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
entitled  to  the  repeal  of  the  union.  The  petition  draws  a  most  invidious  com- 
parison between  the  expenses  of  the  Sovereign  and  those  of  a  labourer.  I  say  the 
petition  is  altogether  an  impeachment  of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  whole  frame  of  society.  And  how  am  I  to  gratify  the  demands  of  the 
petitioners?  Hear  them  at  the  bar!  Why,  if  I  hear  them,  let  me  hear  them 
effectually.  But  is  it  an  effectual  hearing  to  permit  four  or  five  persons  on  their  be- 
half to  make  speeches  at  the  bar  of  the  House  ?  Are  those  speeches  to  be  relied 
upon  ?  Suppose  the  speeches  at  the  bar  failed  of  producing  an  effect,  and  a  demand 
were  then  made  for  an  inquiry,  should  I  refuse  it,  or  suspend  the  whole  public  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  in  order  tliat  the  bulk  of  these  allegations  might  be  ascertained 
as  to  the  policy  of  an  Established  Church,  ami  a  repeal  of  the  union?  Is  not  that 
the  only  etl'ectnal  way  in  which  the  petitioners  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  their  grievances?  and  is  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  petitioners  them- 
selves that  1  should  suspend  the  public  business  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  this  subject?  What  is  the  ])etition  ?  If  I  had  a  doubt,  which  I 
have  not,  upon  this  subject,  strange  as  it  should  seem,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  meml)er  for  Bath  would  have  convinced  me  that  the  greatest  absurdity 
ever  committed  would  be  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  allegations  in 
this  jjctition — a  petition  which  does  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  tliose  who 
signed  it — a  ])ctition  that  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  the  .'{,000,000  of  petitioners,  but  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
cowardly  demagogue  whom  tiie  hon.  gentleman  knows,  and  whose  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  character  entitles  him  to  speak  of  him  with  disrespect  and  contempt. 
I  take  the  description  of  the  i)etition  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
himself,  and  coulil  I  admit  the  framer  of  this  petition,  a  jicrson  so  described  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman — a  man  who  has  perverted  to  his  own  evil  i)urposes 
the  minds  of  the  respectable,  intelligent,  industrious,  honest,  labouring  classes 
of  this  counfry,  to  the  bar  <if  this  House,  for  he  no  doubt  will  be  tlie  person  selected 
to  defend  the  allegations  of  this  trashy  petition  which  he  has  drawn  up,  without 
being  a  )>arly  to  the  continuance;  of  that  delusion  under  which  they  labour?  It  is 
into  the  allegations  of  the  ijotition  that  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  asked  me 
to  go;  and  the  allegations  of  the  |)etiti()n  have  been  ilescribed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Bath.    When  I  refer  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
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when  I  refer  to  the  character  of  him  who  is  said  to  be  ils  author,  wlien  I  refer  to 
the  certain  consequences  of  raising  expectations  wliich  I  know  I  must  disappoint, 
I  must  say  I  think  I  am  acting  more  respectfully  and  more  justly  towards 
the  petitioners  in  refusing  at  once  to  accede  to  their  demands,  than  by  giving 
them  a  delusive  hearing  at  the  bar  and  afterwards  telling  ihem  they  have  made 
no  impression  whatever  on  my  mind.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  has 
described  the  character  of  the  people  of  England.  He  said,  that  in  other  countries 
of  Europe  the  appeal  was  to  force,  while  in  this  country  the  appeal  was  to 
law.  He  said,  the  labouring  classes  possessed  the  physical  force,  which  if  they 
were  inclined  to  enforce  it  would  overpower  every  opposition;  but  they  were 
controlled  by  their  good  sense  and  by  their  willing  obedience  to  the  law,  for  which 
they  entertained  respect.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  pointed  to  the  decrepit 
constable  going  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  and  seizing  a  powerful  man;  the  officer  of 
the  law  was  unresisted :  and  although  his  prisoner  was  a  person  of  much  superior 
strength,  he  evinced  a  willing  submission  to  authority,  and  the  people  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  offered  no  opposition;  but  what  nerved  the  arms  of  the  constable? 
why  it  was  the  tacit  influence  of  the  law,  that  stood  behind  him.  And  what  had 
given  that  influence  to  the  law?  What,  but  the  conviction  that  itjs  just?  Do  you 
believe  that  if  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  the  condition  described  in  this 
memorial,  which  declares  that  "  This  House  has  by  unconstitutional  means  created 
an  unbearable  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  degrading  slavery  on  the  other," — 
if  that  was  a  just  representation  of  the  people  and  the  constitution  of  England, 
would  that  law  which  backs  the  decrepit  constable  possess  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence it  now  exercises?  Do  you  think  the  people,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  has  given  such  a  description,  would  have  that  respect  for  the  law  they 
now  entertain,  if  they  did  not  feel  that  that  law  which  guarantees  property,  which 
secures  liberty,  is  a  law  equally  for  the  poor  and  the  rich?  What  description  was 
given  of  thejieople  of  England  by  the  other  hon.  member  for  Finsbury?  He  said, 
"  I  have  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe ;  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  abroad,  and  comparing  it  with  our 
home  popidation,  and  1  defy  you  to  find  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  prudent,  a  more 
independent,  or  a  more  high-spirited  race  than  the  people  of  England." 

I  grant  it;  but  I  ask  him  what  has  formed  their  character?  Is  it  to  the  bricks 
and  stones  of  their  houses  that  we  must  attribute  their  character?  No,  it  is  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  a  free  country.  The  high-minded,  independent  character 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke,  has  been  formed  under  those  laws 
and  institutions  of  which  this  petition  contains  the  impeachment.  And  if  it  were 
true  that  we  lived  in  a  state  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  or  degrading  slavery  on 
the  other,  the  people  of  tiiis  country  would  never  have  that  respect  for  authority,  nor 
would  they  deserve  the  character  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  given 
them.  I  did  not  understand  the  right  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh  to  state,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  of  a  sanguinary  disposition ;  and  that  if  we  admitted 
them  to  power,  spoliation  of  property  would  be  the  result,  but  that  there  would 
be  great  danger  if  they  consented  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  so  prepared  by 
a  designing  and  cowardly  demagogue — adopting  the  descrijjtion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  ;  or,  if  this  be  a  libel  npon  the  petitioners,  how  can  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  maintain  that  those  who  have  been  parties  to  a  petition  so  full 
of  trash  and  delusion,  might  not  in  other  instances  fall  victims  to  other  designing 
demagogues,  who  may  say  to  them,  "  Now  you  are  possessed  of  power,  now  you  have 
the  means  of  exercising  it,  and  you  are  a  degraded  and  cowardly  race  if  you  do  not 
enforce  your  own  terms?"  I  do  not  believe  they  woidd  at  once  yield  to  such  delu- 
sions; but  what  security  can  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  give,  that  having  been 
deluded  once,  the  petitioners  would  not  be  deluded  again?  I  understood  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Edinburgh  to  argue,  that,  if  you  make  an  alteration  in  your  consti- 
tution upon  principles  like  those  laid  down  in  this  petition — which  states  that  public 
faith  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  and  that  the  public  creditor  should  not  be  paid, 
because  debts  were  incurred  by  parliament  without  due  authority*,  for  the  support  of 
wars  which  were  unjust — which  affirms  that  the  possession  of  the  land  is  a  mono- 
poly— that  machinery  is  a  monopoly — if  you  allow  the  petitioners  to  come  to  your  bar, 
to  advocate  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  on  those  principles,  you  will  be  exciting' 
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hopes  and  expectations  which  you  cannot  realize  without  leading  to  confusion, 
and  which  you  cannot  disappoint  without  danger.  I  understood  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  argue  that  anarchy  and  confusion  must  arise  from  that  state  of 
things,  because  there  would  be  no  security  fur  property:  and  that,  in  fact,  uncer- 
tainty and  spoliation  of  property  must  necessarily  arise.  But  I  did  not  understand 
him  to  affirm  of  the  people  of  England  tliat  they  were  of  a  sanguinary  and 
barbarous  disposition,  and  inclined  to  possess  themselves  of  tlie  property  of  others. 
On  account,  then,  of  the  delusion  which  must  arise  from  granting  the  prayer  of  the 
])etition,  I  cannot  accede  to  this  motion.  If  I  am  told  that  the  charter  is  involved — 
if  I  am  now  deciding  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and 
vote  by  ballot,  I  am  content  to  rest  the  issue  upon  that  ground  also.  I  believe 
that  universal  suffrage  will  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  mixed 
monarchy  under  which  we  live — I  believe  that  mixed  monarchy  is  important  in 
respect  to  the  end  wiiich  is  to  be  achieved  rather  than  in  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  gained — that  end  I  understand,  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of 
the  people;  but  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  this,  I  will  not  consent  to 
substitute  mere  democracy  for  that  mixed  form  of  government  under  which  we  live, 
and  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  has  secured  for  us  during  150  years  more  of 
practical  happiness  and  of  true  liberty  than  has  been  enjoyed  in  any  other  country 
that  ever  existed,  not  excepting  the  United  States  of  America,  not  excepting 
any  other  country  whatever.  We  may  be  suffering  severe  privation.  I  deeply  re- 
gret it,  I  sympathise  with  the  sufferers,  I  admire  their  fortitude,  I  respect  their 
patience,  but  1  will  not  consent  to  make  these  momentous  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, with  the  certainty  that  I  shall  afford  no  relief  to  the  present  privation  and  suf- 
fering, with  the  certainty  only  that  I  shall  incur  the  risk  of  destroying  that  constitu- 
tion, which,  I  believe,  if  you  will  permit  it  to  remain  untouched,  will  secure  to  your 
descendants  as  it  has  secured  to  you  and  your  ancestors,  those  blessings  which  you 
will  never  find  in  any  rash  or  precipitate  changes,  however  plausible  in  speculation 
they  may  appear  to  be. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  236. 
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May  10,  1842. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  introducing  the  above  measure  to  the  House,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect: — I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  make  any 
statement  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  commercial  tariff,  after  the 
House  had  resolved  it<elf  into  a  committee  on  the  ('ustoms'  Duties'  Acts.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  it  will  be  for  general  convenience  that  my  statement  should  precede  any 
extended  discussion  of  the  subject;  and  as  the  noble  lord  and  other  hon.  members 
have  given  notice  of  motions  which  I  apprehend  they  intend  to  bring  on  before  the 
House  resolves  itself  into  the  committee,  I  have  no  option  but  to  make  my  statement 
on  the  motion  for  reading  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  my  wish 
to  anticipate,  in  v»hat  I  have  to  say,  the  debates  which  will  probably  take  place  upon 
the  motions  wliich  individual  members  have  inserted  in  the  votes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  better,  as  far  as  I  can  do  so  consistently  with  my  duty,  to  avoid  enter- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  particular  points.  I  rejoice  that  we  have  now  arrived 
at  that  period  when  we  can  enter,  as  I  trust  we  shall,  seriously  and  continuously 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  tariff.  I  am  aware  tiiat  much  ])ublic  inconvenience  has 
necessarily  residted  from  the  delay  that  has  unavoidably  occiuTcd.  At  whatever 
period  this  sidyect  was  introduced,  it  was  absolutely  nccessarj'  that  there  should  be 
a  considerable  interv~al  between  the  first  ])roposition  of  the  jjlan  submitted  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  considerati(jn  of  it  by  the  House  in  its  perfected  form.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  Ije  understood  tliat  I  am  conij)laiuing  of  delay,  or  that  impediments 
li:ive  been  thrown  in  tlie  way  of  discussion  ;  such  a  delay,  I  say,  was  inevitable  from 
the  nature  of  the  question,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  hear  me  will  feel  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  avoid  comuiiuiic;itions  beforehand  with  parties  personally 
interested.  It  would  have  been  impo.'-sible  in  those  connnunications  to  have  avoided 
indicating  something  of  the  intentions  of  ministers,  and  thus  private  parties  with 
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whom  the  communications  liad  been  held  would  have  had  an  advantage  over  tlieir 
competitors.  We  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  make  our  proposition,  in  the 
first  instance,  without  the  advantage  of"  [)rivate  information ;  and  after  it  was  made, 
parties  had  a  fair  right  to  be  lieard  in  res])ect  of  the  contemplated  important  changes 
in  our  commercial  system  affecting  their  pecuniary  interests.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  there  has  been  some  compensation  for  the  evil  of  delay  necessarily  belonging 
to  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  and  that  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  those 
whose  partial  and  individual  interests  are  affected,  maturely  to  consider  the  whole 
scope  of  the  plan  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  fairly  to  eniisider  whether 
they  will  not  find  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  they  may  sustain  in  their  special 
occupations  and  private  interests,  in  the  general  advantages  which  we  may  hope 
will  arise  out  of  the  measure  in  contemplation.  The  House  has  before  it,  in  the 
papers  recently  printed,  the  existing  rates  of  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  articles  ; 
it  has  also  before  it  the  amount  collected  under  those  existing  rates  ;  it  has  before 
it  the  original  proposition  submitted  by  her  Majesty's  government  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  commercial  tariff  of  the  empire  ;  and  lastly,  it  has  before  it  the  corrected 
proposal,  and  consequently  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  one  with  the  other, 
A  judgment  may  thus  be  formed  of  the  intended  modifications,  and  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  temper  and  s[)irit  in  which  this  great 
arrangement  has  been  undertaken  by  her  Llajesty's  servants.  I  think  it  will  and 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  compared  our  first  proposal  with  our  last,  that  no 
undue  influences  have  been  allowed  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  ministers.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussions  I  was  repeatedly  assured  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  influence  of  interested  parties.  I  appeal  to  the  first  proposal  of  govern- 
ment and  to  the  last,  and  I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  man  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  have  been  introduced  from  unworthy  and  improper  motives.  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that,  whether  the  parties  were  powerful  or  weak,  if  they  had  reason  on 
their  side  in  favour  of  a  modification,  that  modification  has  been  made.  If  powerful 
parties  have  suggested  alterations  without  reason,  it  will  be  manifest  that  these  altera- 
tions have  been  resisted  ;  if  weak  and  unprotected  parties  submitted  their  claims  to 
a  farther  consideration  of  some  portion  of  the  original  proposition,  those  parties, 
though  weak  and  unprotected,  have  had  a  fair  hearing,  and  if  favour  has  been  shown 
to  any  one  it  is  to  those  who  are  weak  and  unprotected.  I  shall  avoid  as  far  as  I  can 
an}'  reference  to  specific  subjects  to  be  separately  brought  under  the  consideradon 
of  the  House,  and  I  will  state  what  is  the  general  scope  and  purport  of  the  commer- 
cial arrangement  ministers  have  found  themselves  called  upon  to  recommend. 
The  general  object  of  it  is  to  simplify  the  existing  law.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  existing  law  is  in  many  respects  obscure  and  inconsistent,  and  that  there 
are  duties  applicable  to  particular  articles  which  are  not  reconcilable  with  principle. 
In  the  year  1787  Mr.  Pitt  consolidated  the  custom  laws,  and  during  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  financial  pressure,  it  was  the  practice  occasionally  to  raise 
the  customs'  duties  indiscriminately,  with  a  view  to  revenue  merely,  and  without 
considering  the  general  results  it  might  produce.  I  think  that  a  great  part  of  the 
anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of  our  present  tariff' arises  from  that  practice  of  an  in- 
discriminate per  centage  being  applied  to  various  articles.  In  1825  the  customs'  laws 
again  came  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  many  important  changes  were  made.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  wish  to 
claim  for  the  present  government  no  undue  share  of  credit  for  the  proposal  they  have 
made,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  called  to  the  subject  was,  when  the  committee  on  importations  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  year  18-39.  I  do  not  say  that  if  time  had  permitted  the  investigati(m 
might  not  have  been  more  general  and  the  result  more  complete,  but  I  never  did  at 
the  time,  and  I  do  not  now,  wish  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  that  committee,  or  to 
deny  that,  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  state  of  the  tariff  and  im- 
portation duties,  it  established  a  claim  to  public  gratitude.  We  have,  therefore, 
applied  ourselves  to  the  imperfections  in  the  tariff,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  and  in- 
telligible, and  as  far  as  possible  consistent,  which,  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
amount  of  duty,  is  certainly  a  great  public  object.  Speaking  generally,  we  have 
also  sought  to  remove  all  prohibitions — all  absolute  prohibitions — upon  the  import 
of  foreign  articles,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  duties  which  are  so  high  as  to 
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be  prohibitory  to  such  a  scale  as  may  admit  of  fair  competition  with  domestic  pro- 
duce. In  cases  where  that  principle  has  been  departed  from,  and  prohibitory  duties 
maintained,  there  we  justify  our  departure  from  the  rule  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case:  but  the  general  rule  has  been  to  abolish  prohibitions  and  to  reduce  pro- 
hibitory duties  within  the  range  of  fair  competition.  With  respect  to  raw  materials 
■which  constitute  the  elements  of  our  manufactures,  our  object,  speaking  generally, 
has  been  to  reduce  the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a  nominal  amount.  In  half-manu- 
factured articles,  which  enter  almost  as  much  as  the  raw  material  into  our  domestic 
manufacture,  we  have  reduced  the  duty  to  a  moderate  amount ;  and  with  regard  to 
completely  manufactured  articles,  our  design  has  been  to  remove  prohibition,  and  to 
reduce  prohibitory  duties,  so  that  tlie  manufactures  of  foreign  countries  may  enter 
into  a  fair  competition  with  our  own.  I  still  entertain  that  confident  belief  and  ex- 
pectation which  I  expressed  on  first  intimating  the  intentions  of  government  as  to 
this  tariff,  that  the  general  result  of  it  will  be,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  materially 
to  diminish  the  charge  of  living  in  this  country.  If  you  say  to  me  that  we  do  not 
make  sufficient  reductions  on  particular  commodities,  which  are  material  items  in 
the  expenditure  of  a  private  family,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it,  as  far  as  relates  to 
individual  articles ;  but  I  speak  of  the  general  effect  of  the  tariff  as  proposed  by  her 
Majesty's  government.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  either  of  trade  or  of 
arithmetic,  I  contend  that  its  inevitable  effect  must  be  to  give  great  advantages  to 
all  classes  of  consumers,  and  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  present  cost  of 
living  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living  in  other  countries.  Taking 
the  reductions  on  raw  materials,  on  half-manufactured  goods,  and  on  mamifactured 
goods,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  general  result  will  be  to  make  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  expenses  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  this  case, 
and  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  imi)0ssible  to  make  any  great  reduction  on  articles  of 
general  demand  without  affecting  some  special  and  particular  trade.  If  I  am  told 
that  we  have  dealt  with  too  many  articles,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
taken  only  a  few,  my  answer  is,  that  there  is  this  important  advantage  in  dealing 
generally  with  the  whole,  that  while  we  do  in  some  quarters  a  partial  injury,  even 
there  by  our  other  reductions  we  make  a  corresponding  compensation.  I  will  now 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  I  will  first  advert  to  an  article  regarding 
■which  a  great  benefit  will,  I  ai)prchend,  be  conferred  upon  agriculture,  1  allude  to 
clover-seed.  In  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle,  upon  the  improved  system  of 
agricidture,  this  is  a  most  important  item  ;  and  at  the  present  duty  of  205.  per  cwt., 
such  has  been  the  demand  for  foreign  clover-seed,  that  the  amount  of  revenue  pro- 
duced by  it  in  1840  was  no  less  than  £141,000.  Clover-seed  is  produced  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England ;  but  Scotland  and  some  of  our  northern  counties, 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  an  extrinsic,  if  not  a  foreign  svipply.  We  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  from  20s.  to  lO.s-.  per  cwt. — that  is  to  say  100  per  cent.  ;  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  in  making  this  reduction,  some  injury  will  be  inflicted  on  those  districts 
which  have  hitherto  partially  supplied  the  demand  for  clover-seed,  and,  indeed,  in 
conseijuence  of  the  high  duty,  have  had  a  comparative  mono])oly.  Our  regret  has 
been  overruled  by  tlie  necessity  of  the  ease,  which  is  proved  by  tlic  large  importation 
of  clover-seed  in  1840,  yielding  £141,000,  and  by  lowering  the  duty  we  [)ropose  to 
facilitate  the  importation  of  the  article  whicli  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  north.  'Ihe  same  reasoning  will  ajjply  to  grass-seeds  ;  there  may  be 
in  some  jjaits  of  the  kingdom  a  f)artial  failure,  and  we  n)ay  be  able  to  procure  a  supply 
of  a  belter  artich;  from  the  continent,  and  is  it  not  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  agri- 
culture to  pron)ote  the  introduction  of  what  is  in  some  sort  to  be  looked  iqion  in  the 
light  of  a  raw  material  ?  \\  v  have,  therefore,  reduced  the  duty  from  20.s-.  per  cwt. 
to  ')S.  per  cwt.  on  grass-seeds.  'I'ake,  again,  onions.  [Laughter].  (Jentlemen  may 
laiigii ;  l)ut  let  nu'  tell  them  that  tlu;  onion  is  a  vegetal)le  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  vast  body  of  the  comunuiity  ;  antl  if  there  should  he  a  )»arlial  i'ailureof  this  seed, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  we  sliould  have  the  means  of  proem  ing  it  from  the  continent. 
The  duty  at  present  is  \s.  Cul.  \wy  lb.,  an  amount  tiiat,  encourages  smuggling;  and 
we  recommend  so  considerable  a  reduction,  that  no  doubt  particular  and  interested 
j)arties  have  been  greatly  but  umieeessurily  alarmed.  We  pro|)osc  to  reduce  the  duty 
of  l.y.  {>d.  per  lb.  to  £\  })er  cwt.     'J'lien  as  to  linseed,  hempseed,  and  other  oil  seeds, 
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the  change  of  duty  will,  of  course,  be  of  advantage  to  the  crushers  in  this  country, 
and  enable  them  to  compete  with  tlie  foreigner.  On  these  seeds,  we  reduce  the 
duty  from  one  shilhng  to  one  penny  per  quarter.  The  article  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  the  same  character  may  be  given  to  that  to  which  I  shall  next  advert : 
I  mean  foreign  woods  for  furniture  and  for  dyeing.  The  duty  on  foreign  woods  has 
ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  tlie  value  of  the  article,  and  to  the  high 
amount  is,  1  believe,  to  be  attributed  the  recent  great  and  injurious  change  in  tliis 
kingdom  in  respect  to  cabinet-making.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
greater  skill  might  be  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  than  in  this.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  count rj'  possessing  greater  advantages  of  consummate  skill  and  in- 
dustry for  supplying  other  countries  ;  but  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  high 
duty?  I  know  that  there  have  been  cases  where  mahogany  has  been  imported  into 
England,  exported  to  the  continent,  and  reimported  into  England  in  the  shape  of 
furniture  on  the  payment  of  20  per  cent.  duty.  This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but 
the  fact  is  so,  and  great  advantages  must  be  the  result  of  lowering  the  duty  on 
woods,  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  despair  by  the  reduction  of  that  duty,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  competition  among  the  skilful  mechanics  of  this  country,  to  bring 
about  such  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  that,  instead  of  importing 
it  as  at  present  from  France  and  Germany,  we  shall  manufacture  largely  for  export, 
and  that  by  our  own  excellent  mechanics,  will  outstrip  all  their  foreign  competitors. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  of  late  years,  whether  from  this  cause  alone  or  others, 
conjointly,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  has  been  very  much  transferred  from  this 
country  to  France  and  Germany.  So  much,  then,  for  the  reduction  of  duty  on  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  furniture.  By  the  by,  I  must  not  overlook  another 
very  important  consideration  with  reference  to  this  point — T  mean  the  great  advantage 
that  will  arise  generally  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mahogany.  It  has  of  late 
years  been  discovered  that  this  article,  which  hitherto  has  been  exclusively  devoted 
to  furniture  and  ornamental  purposes,  niigiit  most  advantageously  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  ship-building.  It  has  peculiar  properties  for  resisting  the  dry  rot,  and 
if  the  price  were  reduced,  it  might  most  extensively  be  employed  in  some  jiarts  of 
ships.  If  I  did  not  wish  to  avoid  entering  too  much  into  detail,  I  could  give  examples 
of  the  effects  that  will  be  produced  by  the  very  material  reductions  proposed  in  the 
duties  upon  dyewoods;  but  that  must  be  obvious  to  every  man  at  all  conversant 
with  the  trade  of  the  country.  There  is  no  part  of  the  tariff  in  which  we  make 
more  important  alterations  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
ores.  Whether  I  speak  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper,  in  my  opinion  great  advantage  to 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country  will  result  from  permitting  the  entry 
of  these  important  articles  at  much  more  diminished  rates  of  duty  than  at  present. 
Let  me  take  the  case  of  copper.  At  present  yon  cannot  import  and  smelt  foreign 
copper  for  internal  use.  Y(m  have  greater  advantages  than  any  other  country  pos- 
sesses with  respect  to  coal — you  have  it  at  a  cheaper  rate;  and  you  can  apply  that  coal 
with  great  advantage  to  the  smelting  of  foreign  copper;  but  when  it  is  smelted  you 
cannot  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  home  manufacture,  and  you  send  it  to  France 
and  Belgium  to  be  rolled  and  manufactured.  What  is  the  consequence?  Wli}',  that 
those  foreign  countries  can  come  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  undersell  you  in  copper 
smelted  by  your  coal,  in  bolts  for  the  fastening  and  copper  for  the  sheathing  of  ships, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  atticles  made  of  brass  and  copper,  giving  in  many  instances 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  advantage  of  £10  per  ton  in  respect  to  copper  smelted 
with  your  coal.  In  France  and  Belgium,  I  believe  I  state  the  fact,  the  price  of 
smelted  copper  has  been  less  by  £10  per  ton  than  in  this  country;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  ships  can  be  fastened  and  coppered  on  the  continent  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  in  this  country.  As  a  decisive  proof  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  reducing 
the  duty  on  manufactured  copper,  I  may  mention  that  the  effect  of  the  tariff  has 
already  been,  in  France  and  Belgium,  to  reduce  the  price  of  copper.  In  confirmation, 
I  may  refer  to  something  that  passed  in  this  country  last  winter.  A  foreign  power 
was  desirous  of  entering  into  a  contract  for  building  several  steam-ships,  an  appli- 
cation v/as  made  to  parties  in  this  country;  the  only  objection  to  entering  into  the 
contract  was  the  expense  of  copper  fiistening,  and  coppering  the  vessels,  as  well  as 
of  the  copper  boilers.  A  drawback  on  th.e  amount  of  copper  so  to  be  employed  was 
asked  for,  or  that  it  should  be  imported  duty  free.     Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
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concede  this  point,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  contract  must  on  this  account  be  trans- 
ferred to  Rotterdam,  or  to  some  port  of  Belgium.  I  believe  that  that  course  was 
not  taken,  and  that  the  acceptance  and  fulfilment  of  the  contract  is  suspended  until 
the  decision  of  this  House  is  known.  There  is  every  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
expected  reduction  in  the  price  of  copper  will  enable  the  parties  in  this  contract,  to 
execute  the  contract  which  otherwise  must  be  transferred  to  some  ports  of  the  con- 
tinent. From  copper,  I  proceed  to  another  important  element  of  our  manufactures 
— I  mean  oils  and  extracts.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  this  country  has  of  late 
years  been  exposed  to  comparative  disadvantage,  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  oils, 
and  of  these  no  one  is  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  than  spermaceti  oil.  The  pre- 
sent duty  on  spermaceti  oil,  train  oil,  and  blubber,  is  £26  12.s.  per  ton,  and  we 
propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  train  oil  and  blubber  to  £6  per  ton,  and  upon  sper- 
maceti oil  to  .£15  per  ton.  Thus  we  shall  introduce  the  produce  of  the  American 
fisheries  into  competition  with  the  produce  of  our  own  fisheries,  and  prevent  the 
price  of  oil  in  this  country  from  reaching  an  extraordinary  or  extravagant  amount. 
I  hope,  Sir,  that  in  stating  these  details,  I  am  not  needlessly  detaining  the  House; 
I  want  to  establish  by  proof  a  position,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  feel  confident,  that 
the  general  result  of  this  tariff,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  will  be  to  give  new  life, 
and  activity  to  commerce,  and  to  make  a  reduction  to  those  charges  which  are  now 
incurred  by  residence  in  this  country.  A  very  short  time  since  the  price  of  sper- 
maceti oil  in  this  country  was  from  £G0  to  ^£70  per  ton;  but  lately,  I 
think  in  1839  or  1840,  it  had  risen  to  £95,  and  even  to  ,£111,  per  ton,  and  the 
effect  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  consumption.  The  manufacturer  who  required 
that  oil  had  no  alternative  but  to  consume  olive  or  other  vegetable  oils,  which  did 
not  answer  his  purpose  so  well,  or  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  spermaceti  oil,  I 
mean  extravagant  as  compared  to  the  price  of  that  oil  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  oils  that  can  be  substituted  for  it  without  disadvantage;  vegetable  oils  have 
not  the  quality  that  is  valuable  in  spermaceti  oil,  and  yet  we  have  had  to  carry  on  a 
formidable  rivalry  with  the  United  States  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  with  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  pay  8s.  or  8s.  6d.  per  gallon  for  oil  which  in  America  is 
sold  for  3s.  9d.  or  4s.  per  galhm — a  dilference  of  about  100  per  cent.  The  reduction 
of  duty  we  propose,  under  this  head,  while  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  manu- 
factures, will  not  injuriously  art'ect  the  capital  employed  in  tliat  important  branch  of 
our  commerce,  the  sperm  fishery.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  take  a  secu- 
rity, that  when  sperm  oil  bears  the  price  it  has  reached  of  late  years,  there  should  be 
some  competition  with  the  produce  of  other  countries,  which  will  reduce  the  price 
within  moderate  limits  ;  and  1  do  not  believe  it  possible,  when  the  price  is  reasonable 
in  this  countrj',  that  the  Americans  can  inflict  any  injury  on  the  British  fisheries. 
From  oils  I  pass  to  dye-sttilfs  and  drugs,  and  this  point  is  materially  connected  with 
the  adulteration  of  medicines.  In  respect  to  dye-stufit's,  without  entering  into  minute 
details,  I  muj'  state  generally  that  the  j)resent  amount  of  duty  on  those  articles 
im])orted  is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  extensive  smuggling.  Very  recently,  a  person  who 
liad  smuggled  a  quantity  oi'  mix  vomica  compounded  with  the  custom-house,  and  paid 
£1,000,  to  escape  the  rigour  of  the  law.  'J'he  effect  of  imposing  an  excessive  duty 
lias  been  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  lead  to  an  illicit  importation  of  the  article, 
(^)n  the  proposed  change  in  the  duty  on  timber,  I  believe,  we  are  to  have  a  sejiarate 
discnssi(m — a  difference  of  opinion,  I  know,  has  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
j)r<)posed  re<luction  of  the  duty  on  that  arlicle.  For  my  part,  I  must  say,  that  the 
more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more  firndy  I  hold  the  opinion  that  we  are  about  to 
confer  an  important  benefit  on  the  consinner  by  the  relimiuishment  of  a  certain 
amount — a  very  great  amount,  I  admit,  of  revenue.  Here  1  may  be  allowed  to 
support  my  views  by  a  (Uclum  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  who  observed,"  we  have  abun- 
dance of  untaxed  coal;  abundance  of  uiitaxe;!  iron;  we  only  want  abundance  of 
untaxed  wood,  in  order  to  be  provided  cheaply  with  the  three  great  primary  raw 
niat(Tials  of  emidoynu-nt  and  industry." 

That  was  the  opinion,  shortly  expressed,  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  with  respect  to  the 
great  advantages  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  this  article.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  confer 
on  the  eonsumertlieljenefitof  untaxed  wood;  1  wish  we  could;  but  atcital  reduction  of 
duly  would  be,  I  I  liiiik,  unwise.  To  admit  an  uidimited  competition  wit!)  thecolonies 
in  an  article  of  so  much  importance  to  them,  would  I  think  he  a  course  open  to  grave 
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objection.  But  the  arrangement  ultimately  to  import  colonial  timber  free  from 
duty,  Vein  keep  in  check  any  demand  which  might  be  made  upon  you,  in  the  event  of 
your  being  disposed  to  afford  additional  facilities  for  the  importation  of  Baltic  timber. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  my  plan — that  it  will  occasion  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  ^600,000;  but  I  do  not  know  any  article  in  which  a  reduction  of  \mce  will  be  more 
useful.  These  are  the  principal  raw  materials  or  elements  of  manufactures  in  respect 
to  which  great  reductions  have  been  made  ;  and  I  have  stated  some  instances  of  the 
benefit  which  will,  I  think,  arise  to  trade  from  the  plan  I  have  brought  forward.  I 
now  approach  the  consideration  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. We  propose,  speaking  generally,  to  apply  an  amount  of  duty  not  exceeding 
20  per  cent,  to  such  articles.  There  may  be  particular  exceptions  in  cases  where  it 
has  been  shown  that  such  a  duty  would  be  productive  of  injury,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  exceptions  will  be  found  to  be  in  favour,  where  favour  is  shown  at  all,  of 
the  weak  and  unprotected  interests.  But  the  general  rule  is  to  establish  a  maximum 
duty  of  20  per  cent.  At  the  present  moment,  the  duties  imposed  on  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture  are  as  high  in  amount  as  they  were  during  the  war.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  consistent  and  uniform  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  those  duties,  and  they  have  remained  as  they  stood  at  the  time  when  they  were 
originally  laid  on.  An  objection  has,  I  know,  been  taken  by  some  gentlemen  to 
the  proposed  reduction  on  articles  of  this  class.  It  is  said,  that  in  making  that 
reduction,  and  inviting  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers,  we  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end  ;  that  we  ought  to  have  dealt  more  largely  with  the  Corn-laws — 
that  we  ought  to  have  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  the  duties  on  articles  of  provisions  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  just  or  wise  to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  until 
such  alterations  have  been  made.  It  is  said,  that  we  are  subjecting  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  to  competition  with  labour  which  can  be  had  on  the  continent  on 
more  favourable  terms,  and  that  we  are  bearing  with  undue  hardness  on  that  interest. 
Now,  I  wish  to  consider  fairly  the  force  of  that  objection.  My  answer  to  that  is,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  have  reduced  In  a  very  material  degree  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  I  will  take  the  article  of  corn.  The  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign 
wheat  during  the  present  week  is,  I  think,  13s.  per  quarter.  If  the  old  law  had  been 
still  in  force,  it  would  have  been  about  27s.  [Interruption.]  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  hon.  gentlemen  if  they  will  allow  me  to  proceed  without  Interruption  in  the 
statement  which  it  Is  my  duty  to  make.  I  say,  there  has  been  a  very  material 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  and  that  any  man  who  will 
compare  the  duties  payable  this  day  on  foreign  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  with  those 
which  would  have  been  payable  if  the  old  law  had  been  in  force,  must  admit  that 
there  has  been  a  very  great  diminution.  I  will  now  take  the  article  of  meat. 
What  do  we  find  to  be  the  existing  law  in  respect  to  the  importation  of  meat? 
Why,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  course  salt  beef,  we  find  foreign  fresh  meat, 
or  slightly  salted,  subject  to  absolute  prohibition.  It  cannot  be  imported  at  all. 
We  find  also  that  fresh  pork  Is  equally  subject  to  absolute  prohibition.  Now,  the 
proposal  which,  after  full  consideration,  her  Majesty's  government  have  come  to  is, 
that  foreign  meat  shall  be  admitted  into  this  country  subject  to  a  duty  of  8s.  per  cwt. 
We  find  lard,  an  important  article  in  the  consumption  by  the  poor,  and  also  important 
to  manufactures,  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  8s.  per  cwt.  We  propose  to  subject  it  to 
a  duty  of  2s.  We  find  at  present  salted  meat  subject  to  a  duty  of  12s.  the  cwt.,  we 
propose  to  reduce  it  to  8s.  the  cwt.  We  find  ham  subject  to  a  duty  of  £\  8s.,  we 
propose  to  reduce  it  to  a  100  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  14s.  With  respect  to  live  animals 
— namely,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  we  find  them  now  subject  to  a  duty 
amounting  to  an  absolute  prohibition.  We  propose  to  admit  them  at  rates  of  duty 
which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  considerably  too  low,  but  which,  I  trust,  1  shall 
be  able  to  show  are  not  so  ;  for  although  the  rates  we  have  affixed  will  give  a  security 
against  an  extravagant  increase  of  price  of  meat,  at  seasons  when  cattle  are  scarce, 
yet  I  feel  confident,  that  by  the  removal  of  absolute  prohibition,  and  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  reasonable  duty  on  live  animals,  as  well  as  on  fresh  meat,  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  will  be  benefited,  at  tlie  same  time  that  the  agricultural 
interest  will  have  no  reason  whatever  to  comjdain.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  confident 
that  that  great  interest  will,  together  with  all  the  other  interests  of  the  country, 
derive  benefit  from  the  proposed  alteration.  I  think  I  have  now  cstablislied  tlie 
163- Vol.  IV. 
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proposition  I  laid  down — namely,  that  with  respect  to  the  great  leadinf^  articles  of 
consumption,  wheat,  living  animals  and  fresh  meat,  but  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  two  latter,  lier  Majesty's  government  have  proposed  a  measure  that  will  effect  a 
very  important  reduction  in  the  price  to  the  consumer.  I  will  now  take  the  article 
of  fish.  We  find  the  importation  of  foreign  salmon  prohibited  altogether.  We 
propose  a  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt.  on  foreign  salmon,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  prohibition. 
Indeed,  in  every  case,  we  have  removed  prohibition,  and  substituted  a  duty.  I  am 
aware  that  this  proposal,  with  respect  to  salmon,  has  excited  alarm  among  persons 
having  important  interests  in  the  salmon  fisheries.  An  invidious  distinction  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  respect  to  duties  imposed  on  foreign  fish  :  those  fish  which 
formed  an  article  of  consumption  with  the  rich  were  admitted  free  of  duty  ;  but  fish 
consumed  by  the  poor  have  been  prohibited,  or  only  admitted  at  a  high  rate  of  duty. 
I  will  take  a  fish  in  which  the  poor  are  most  interested — I  mean  herrings.  A  par- 
ticularly important  change  has  been  proposed  in  respect  to  foreign  herrings. 
["Hear."]  I  am  almost  doubtful,  considering  the  importance  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman attaches  to  this  part  of  the  tariff,  v/hether  I  am  to  construe  that  "hear"  into 
a  sign  of  approbation  or  of  dissent,  because  I  have  certainly  received  the  strongest 
remonstrances  against  this  proposed  reduction  in  respect  to  herrings,  from  that  part 
of  the  country  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  connected.  At  present,  all  foreign- 
cured  fish  are  prohibited.  We  propose,  that  foreign-cured  fish  shall  be  imported  at 
a  duty  of  2s.  the  cwt.  I  will  read  a  statement  which  has  been  made  to  me,  in  a 
letter  from  Scotland,  with  respect  to  herrings  : — "  Norway  (the  writer  says)  prepares 
about  as  many  herrings  as  we  do.  They  go  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  herrings  cost  them 
there  about  75.  Gd.  to  8s.  per  barrel:  ours  cost  us  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  barrel.  I 
presume,  the  Norwegian  herrings  may  be  landed  in  Ireland  at  lis.  to  l'2s.  per  barrel; 
while  ours  cannot  be  taken  there  for  less  than  from  20s.  to  22s.  a  barrel.  I  am  a 
free  trader  in  every  other  respect ;  but,  with  respect  to  herrings,  I  caution  you  against 
applying  the  general  rule  to  them." 

I  give  you  that  as  a  sample  of  the  general  postscript  which  is  attached  to  every 
communication  her  Majesty's  government  have  received  respecting  every  other 
article  in  the  tariff.  Now,  1  do  not  share  in  the  apprehension  entertained  by  this 
doubting  correspondent;  and  I  cannot  help  appealing  to  him  that  unless  he  can 
convince  me  that  I  shall  be  doing  injury  to  the  working  classes  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
by  enabling  tliem  to  obtain  herrings  for  10s.  a  barrel,  for  which  they  are  at  present 
paying  20s,,  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  I  am  absolutely  wrong  in  the  change  I  now 
])ropose.  But  my  wish  is  to  encourage  tlie  native  fishermen,  and  enable  them  to 
compete  with  foreign  fishermen.  Wliy  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Scotland  be  enabled  to  cope  with  the  Norwegian  fishermen,  in  supplying  Ireland 
■with  herrings?  I  say,  reduce  the  duty  on  timber, — enable  them  to  build  boats  in 
which  they  may  navigate  rougher  waters,  and  traverse  more  distant  seas ;  and  then 
they  will  be  quite  capable  of  competing  with  foreign  fishermen.  Their  bravery  is 
as  great,  and  their  skill  is  as  great.  Let  them  have  the  means  of  obtaining  as  strong 
vessels  as  other  fishermen,  then  new  scenes  will  be  open  to  them,  and  fresh  stimulus 
will  be  given  for  exertion.  Hut  to  effect  this,  you  must  reduce  the  cost  price  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  work  ;  but,  above  all,  you  must  reduce  the  duty  on  timber. 
This  will  enable  tlie  British  fishermen  to  couqiete  successfully  with  the  Norwegian 
in  supplying  the  north  of  Ireland  with  fish.  With  respect  tlien  to  tiie  article  of 
fish,  I  tliiui<,  after  wliat  I  have  stated,  -it  cannot  be  denied  tlsat  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  made  some  important  alterations.  Now  I  come  to  vegetables,  and  to 
those  which  chiefiy  come  into  the  (-onsumption  of  the  working  classes.  I  find  the 
duty  on  onions  is  now  ,'3s.  per  bushel;  we  jjropose  to  reduce  it  to  6d.  We  find 
pf)tatoes  sul)ject  to  a  duty  of  2s  jier  cwt.,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition. 
During  the  last  winter,  I  received  from  the  north  of  England  and  from  Scotland 
many  representations  upon  the  sulyecl  of  the  supply  of  this  article.  Great  alarm 
was  felt  resjjccting  it  during  the  ptevalencc  of  the  wet  weather.  The  price  of  potatoes 
api)eared  to  he  very  low  and  reasonable,  but  it  was  said  that  the  cause  of  that  reduced 
])rice  was  the  api)rehensions  that  were  felt  that  the  potatoes  would  not  keep,  and  they 
were  therefore  forced  into  the  market.  Considerable  ajjprehensions  were  at  that  time 
entertained  in  liancashire,  and  tin-oughoiit  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
respect  to  the  supply  oi"  the  jjotatocs  failing,  and  urgent  representations  were  made  to 
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thegovernment  upon  the  subject,  some  parties  even  suggesting  that  an  order  in  council 
should  be  issued  to  permit  the  importation  of  sound  foreign  potatoes,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  deficientsupply.  T  believe  that  those  apprehensions  were  not  altogether 
well  founded,  but,  considering  the  importance  of  the  article,!  think  adutyof  2s.  a  cwt. 
amounts  to  a  prohibition.  It  is  at  all  events,  considerably  too  high,  and  a  very 
material  reduction  ought  to  be  made.  I  now  pass  from  vegetables  to  the  article  of 
rice.  Rice  is  an  article  which  may  be  made  a  most  material  element  in  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  a  most  wholesome  and  useful  article  of 
food.  The  duty  at  present  on  foreign  rice  is  <£l  per  quarter;  we  propose  to  reduce 
it  to  7s.  per  quarter.  I  now  come  to  a  vegetable,  in  respect  to  which  some  notice 
has  been  taken  in  this  House,  and  questions  have  been  put  upon  it — I  allude  to 
hops.  It  appears  in  the  printed  tariff  that  no  alteration  in  the  duty  is  to  be  proposed. 
I  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  consideration  of  this  question  was  encom- 
passed with  many  difiSculties,  on  account,  first,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  duty  was 
assessed,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant ;  and  next,  on 
account  of  the  time  when  the  arrangement  for  making  alteration  occurred.  I 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  further  with  tlie  parties  who 
possessed  the  requisite  local  knowledge  with  respect  to  these  points;  and  I,  there- 
fore, was  anxious  to  suspend  legislation  upon  tliis  important  article  until  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  full  communication  with  them.  That  full  communication 
has  taken  place,  and  her  Majesty  government  have  formed  their  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  course  it  was  fitting  for  them  to  pursue.  Considering  the  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  particularly  in  their  application  to  the  production  of  this 
article — considering  the  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  supply,  and  the  high 
price  it  bears,  as  compared  to  the  price  of  otlier  productions— considering  also 
the  great  importance  of  this  article  as  entering  into  that  which  constitutes 
the  beverage  of  the  people — I  mean  beer  and  ale — considering  all  these  things, 
I  do  think  that  the  present  great  duty  upon  hops  is  extravagantly  high.  And 
although  I  should  be  most  unwilling  in  this,  as  in  any  other  interest,  rudely  to 
derange  the  existing  application  of  capital,  or  bring  about  distress  which  would 
react  upon  other  parts  of  the  community,  still  her  Majesty's  government,  after 
considering  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  article,  and  the  alterations  in  its  price, 
think  that  some  security  ought  to  be  taken  against  those  exorbitant  prices  which 
have  obtained  in  some  years  by  reason  of  the  high  prohibitory  duty  now  imposed. 
The  present  duty  on  hops  is  £S  lis.  per  cwt.  After  having  given  the  subject  full 
consideration,  we  are  of  opinion,  contrary,  I  fear,  to  the  impressions  of  many,  and 
contrary,  certainly,  to  the  remonstrances  which  her  Majesty's  government  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject — but  still,  acting  upon  one  uniform  principle  with  respect  to 
this  tariff — we  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  propose  to  parliament  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  present  duty  upon  this  important  article.  We  therefore  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  of  £8  lis.  now  levied,  to  £4  10s.  per  cwt.  The  effect  of  this 
alteration  will  be,  not  to  injure  or  check  the  cultivation  of  hops,  but  to  afford  a 
security  against  the  extravagant  price  which  that  article  sometimes  reaches  in  this 
country  when  the  supply  is  deficient.  Having  enumerated  these  various  articles 
on  which  alterations  are  proposed  to  be  made,  I  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  justly 
alleged  that  her  Majesty's  government  have  not  made  very  material  reductions,  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  articles  which  constitute  the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Take  the  whole  tariff,  and  not  any  one  individual  article,  like  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  then  can  you  deny  that  a  material  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of 
sustenance,  and  that  we  are  justified  on  that  account  in  calling  on  the  manufac- 
turer to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  those  duties  which  are  supposed  to  constitute 
his  protection?  Now,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  very  material  errors  in  the  gen- 
eral opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparative  cost  of  living  in  this  country  and 
foreign  countries;  and  you  will  find,  if  you  institute  a  comparison,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  on  the  continent,  that  the 
cost  of  living  of  skilled  manufacturers  in  those  towns  is  very  nearly  as  great  as 
in  this  country.  I  will  take  the  case  of  Brussels  as  an  instance.  A  letter  has 
been  addressed  to  her  Majesty's  government,  by  a  most  intelligent  and  respected 
individual,  and  who  is  at  the  present  moment  the  representative  of  her  Jslajesty  at 
the  court  of  Brussels.     That  gentleman  was  not  invited  to  express  any  opinion  on 
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the  sublect,  but,  no  doubt  considering  the  great  interest  that  is  now  taken  in  this 
country  respecting  these  matters,  he  was  induced  to  make  some  observations  upon 
the  subject.     He  says  :— 

"Brussels,  May  3,  1842. 

"My  Lord, In  the  attempt  so  frequently  made  to  establish  a  comparison  between 

conditions  essentially  dissimilar,  that,  namely,  of  the  working  man  in  England 
and  of  a  man  of  the  same  class  on  the  continent,  it  rery  commonly  happens  that 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  municipal  or  '  octroi '  duties,  which  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  press  heavily  upon  the  latter.  The  paper  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  enclosino-  will  show  your  lordship  what  the  town  dues  amount  to  at  Brussels 
upon  some  of  the  great  articles  of  consumption,  and  will  prove,  at  the  same  time, 
that  these  heavy  charges  have  all  but  doubled  during  the  ten  years  intervening 
between  1830  and  1840.  Upon  cattle  the  duties  leviable  on  entering  the  town  are 
in  some  cases  quite  as  high  or  higher  than  those  paid  upon  crossing  the  frontier. 
Thus  a  beast  imported  from  Holland  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  20f.  on  arriving 
at  Belgium,  and  to  a  fresh  duty  of  24f.  on  passing  the  gates  of  Brussels. 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  &c." 

This  is  the  communication  furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  speak  upon 
the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  price  of  arti- 
cles in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  you  must  be  guided  in  your  conclusions 
not  only  by  the  customs'  duties,  but  also  by  the  municipal  duties  of  the  several 
towns.  But  supposing  that  the  answer  which  T  have  given  upon  the  question  of 
reduced  prices  of  the  articles  of  consumption  should  not  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
yet  there  is  another  and  an  exclusive  ground  on  which,  independently  of  that  ques- 
tion, I  vindicate  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  I  say 
that  these  high  duties  are  a  mere  delusion;  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  protection  to 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  that  in  looking  at  those  duties  for  protection  he  rests 
entirely  upon  a  fragile  and  faithless  support.  The  check  to  their  operation  is  the 
smuggler.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  tell  the  home  manufacturer  that  you  levy  a  duty 
of  35  and  40  per  cent,  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  articles,  if  he 
is  robbed  of  that  apparent  protection  by  the  importation  of  the  same  articles  in  an 
illicit  way,  consequently  I  think  I  could  conclusively  show  that  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion proposed  with  respect  to  foreign  manufactures,  which  I  cannot  vindicate  on  this 
single  and  exclusive  ground,  that  the  duty  remains  at  last  as  high  as  you  can 
possibly  levy  it  without  calling  in  the  interference  of  the  smuggler.  In  order  to 
remove  all  uneasy  feeling  frtjui  the  mind  of  the  British  manufacturer,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House  I  will  read  an  important  and  honafde  letter,  written  by 
a  very  extensive  smuggler.  I  will  read  it  because  I  wish  to  give  the  House  a  con- 
clusive ])roof  of  the  delusiveness  of  maintaining  high  protecting  duties  upon  foreign 
manufactures.  This  letter  is,  of  course,  not  addressed  to  me,  but  I  can  guarantee  it 
to  be  a  homlL  fde  letter,  addressed  by  a  num  of  large  means  and  large  capital,  in  a 
regular  way  of  business  as  a  smuggler,  who,  I  believe,  has  daily  intercourse  with 
persons  in  this  great  city: — It  is  dated  at  the  end  of  December,  1841,  and  after 
olfering  his  services  in  su])plying  goods  to  certain  persons,  he  adds, — 

"I  am  also  able  to  forward  to  you,  every  week,  blondes  and  laces  (I  mean  articles 
manui'uctured  at  Lille,  Arras,  Caen,  Chantilly,  &c.)  at  a  very  low  premium,  by  the 
indirect  channel.  The  goods  would  be  delivered  in  London  the  same  week  of  the 
recc])tion  here,  I)y  a  sure  and  discreet  individual.  My  means  are  always  free  of 
losses  and  damages,  or  I  would  not  use  them.  Here  follow  the  prices  at  which  I 
might  at  present  undertake  the  passage: — 

Per  Cent. 
Blondes,  liy  pieces,  according  to  value      .....         9 
Blonde  veils,  according  to  value       .         .         .         .         .         .         8  or  8^ 

Laces  (Lille  ditto) SorSi 

Silk  gloves 11  to  12 

Kid  gloves 12to]3 

And  generally  all  silk  goods,  as  gros  de  Naples,  satins,  gros  des  Indes,  gros  de 
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Paris,  jewellery,   &c.,  for  which  articles  prices  would  be  to  be  determined,  but  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  under  your  custom-house  duties." 

Can  there  be,  I  ask,  a  more  irresis^tible,  a  more  tangible,  or  a  more  positive  proof 
that  you  are  not  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  manufacturer  by  imposing  a  duty  on 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  so  high  as  to  afford  a  premium  to  the  smuggler,  who 
sets  systematically  your  laws  at  defiance?     Is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  a  positive  ad- 
vantage to  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  he  should  know  the  extent  of  foreign 
competition  he  has  to  meet?     Is  it  not  to  his  interest  that  he  should  be  fully  and 
openly  aware  of  it,  and  not  be  subject  to  an  illicit,  unseen  competition,  against  which 
he  can  adopt  no  protection  ?     There  are  no  parties  with  whom  I  have  had  more  in- 
tercourse,  or  whose   case  has  called    for  more  serious   attention   on  my  part,  and 
on  the  pai't  of  my  colleagues,  than  the  case  of  a  class  of  persons  unsupported  by  any 
great  interest,  but  which  has  been   brought  under  our  notice  in  a  way  which  quite 
entitled  them  to  consideration — I  mean  those  parties  who  are  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  plat.    They  are  mostly  women  and  children  ;  and  live  in  certain  con- 
tined  districts  of  the  country.  The  present  duty  on  strawplat  is  175.  a  cwt.   We  propose 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  5s.,  but  we  have  been  induced,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
presentation, to  increase  the  duty  upon  the  import  of  the  foreign   manufactured 
article  to  7s.  6d.  a  cwt.,  in  the  hope  that  these  parties  will  be  enabled  still,  by  the 
exercise  of  their  ingenuitj'  and  skill,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.    But 
I  wish  to  convince  them  of  the  delusiveness  of  the  security  which  they  ask  for.    The 
present  duty  on  the  raw  material,  that  is,  foreign  straw,  not  plaited,  is  one  penny  per 
cwt.     The  duty  on  the  same  article,  if  platted  before  it  is  imported,  is  17s.  per  cwt. 
Now  this  platted  straw  is  so  light  an  article  that  it  affords  great  facihties  for  smug- 
gling it  into  this  country.     I  will  give  the  House  a  proof  of  this.     This  small  bundle 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  straw  (the  right  hon.   baronet  exhibited  it),  the  raw 
material  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  plat,  and  is  subject  only 
to  a  duty  of  \d.  the  cwt.  on  its  introduction  into  this  country.     The  foreign  platted 
straw,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  17s.  Gd.  per  cwt.     But  this  is 
apparently  a  bundle  of  the  unplatted  straw.     Now,  observe  (said  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  and  he  then  began  very  deliberately  to  remove  from  one  end  of  the  small 
roll  of  straw,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  straw-bonnet  shops  of  this  metropolis,  short 
pieces  of  the  same  material,  and  having  done  so,  he  di'ew  forth  a  parcel  of  foreign 
manufactured  platted  straw),  that  it  is  upon  this  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet) 
that  a  duty  of  17s.  6d.  per  cwt.  is  imposed  in  order  to  give  protection  to  the  home 
manufacturer  !    Now,  this  is  important,  in  order  to  show  how  delusive  is  the  protection 
which  this  duty  really  affords  against  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  article. 
•  This  is  a  bond  fide  illustration  of  the  delusiveness  of  these  high  protecting  duties,  and 
a  conclusive  proof  how  little  benefit  is  derived  to  our  domestic  manufactures  from 
imposts  which  can  be  so  easily  evaded.     Now,  these  are  the  general  grounds  upon 
which  I  vindicate  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  foreign  manufactures.     I  do  so  upon 
a  double  ground ;  first,  by  showing  that  we  have  made  such  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  as  to  justify  us  in  reducing  those  duties;  and,  secondly, 
by  showing,  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  is  so  liigh,  that  it  affords  no  protection 
whatever.     I  dare  say,  by  stating  the  amount  of  the  reduction  which  I  propose  in 
some  of  the  articles  of  foreign  produce,  hoping  thereby  to  reduce  the  rate  of  living 
in  this  country,  I  iiave  caused  some  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  producers  of  similar  com- 
modities in  England.     I  speak  chiefly  now  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cattle,  and  in  the  supply  of  meat.     I  wish  to  address  myself  more  particularly 
to  that  class,  for  I  never  felt  more  confidence  than  I  do  now,  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
show,  that  the  removal  of  prohibition  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  meat,  are  not  only  perfectly  justifiable,  but  demanded 
by  a  true  consideration  not  only  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
agricultural  interest  itself.     It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  class  derives 
advantage  by  a  high  rate  of  living  in  this  country.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
man,  whatever  article  he  may  produce,  but  must  derive  a  great  advantage  from  a 
general  reduction  of  prices.     The  particular  article  which  he  himself  consumes  may 
abide  at  the  same  price,  and  not  fall  under  the  general  rule  of  reduction,  and  in  re- 
spect to  that  particular  article,  he  may  be  exposed  to  some  suffering  and  loss;  but 
he  must  in  regard  to  the  general  articles  of  consumption,  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
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reduction  which  the  prices  of  those  articles  undergo.     I  will  take,  as  an  illustration 
of  my  argument,  the  case  of  the  poor-rates.     Within  the  last  four  years  the  cost  of 
the  articles  of  subsistence  has  been  high.     It  is  said,  and  I  believe  justly  said,  that 
the  poor-rates  fall  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  landed  interest.     The  profits  of 
tradesmen  in  the  towns  which  were  originally  contemplated  to  be  subject  to  that 
impost,  have  of  late  years  been  free  from  it,  by  the  effect  of  a  temporary  law,  and 
those  rates  now  fall  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
Let  us  see  how  the  cost  of  the  articles  of  subsistence  affects  those  rates.     It  appears, 
that  the  "  amount  of  moneys  levied  under  the  denomination  of  poor's-rate  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1837,  was  £5,294,000;   1838,  £5,186,000;  1830,  £5,013,000; 
1840,  £6,014,000."     This  shows  tiiat  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  money  levied  on 
account  of  poor's-rate  is  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  price  of  provisions.     I 
am  quite  aware  that  in  some  cases  these  prices  have  lately  been  reduced.     1  know 
that  there  has  been  a  general  apprehension,  and,  indeed,  a  general  panic,  on  the 
subject  of  the  importation  of  live  cattle.     It  has  been  constantly  represented  to  me 
that  the  panic  existed,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  against  it,  w^hether  well  or  ill- 
founded — and  to  so  prevailing  a  feeling,  great  deference  ought  to  be  shown.     I 
venture  to  differ  from  that  statement;  I  do  not  think  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  any 
government  to  defer  to  a  panic  which  they  consider  unfounded  ;  much  less  do  I  con- 
sider it  consistent  on  the  part  of  the  real  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
country  to  show  a  deference  to  unjustifiable  apprehensions.     To  defer  to  sound  argu- 
ment— to  defer  to  justifiable  apprehensions — is  the  duty  of  every  government ;  but 
to  concede  to  a  panic  which  you  believe  to  be  ill-founded,  Avould  be  inconsistent  with 
a  wise  and  statesmanlike  course,  and  would  be  inviting  persons  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  those  unfounded  fears  to  rest  their  hopes  upon  high  prohibitory  duties,  which 
would  indeed  be  resting  upon  an  unstable  foundation.     But  no  steps  which  I  could 
take  could  guard  against  the  panic  which  has  existed.    I  admit  it  has  existed.     But 
let  me  obs^Tve  that  some  portion  of  the  redwction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  cattle  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  panic.     There  must  be,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  a  reduction  of  price.     It  is  inevitable,  because  there  is  a  large  supply  of,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  fodder.    The  whole  extent  of  the  reduction,  therefore,  must 
not  be  connected  with  the  panic.     But  if  persons  will  insert  advertisements  in  news- 
papers, offering  to  supply  the  best  meat  from  Hamburgh  and  other  places  at  3d.  per 
lb.,  and  if  parties  will  not  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  but  will  take  it  for  granted, 
and  will  sell  their  cattle  in  consequence,  I  cannot  help  it.     A  little  inquiry  would 
have  shown  at  once  how  impossible  the  thing  must  be.    A  house  with  a  fine  German 
name,  at  Hamburgh,  is  represented  as  ottering  to  supply  meat  at  3d.  per  lb.     Now, 
the  slightest  exertion  would  have  discovered  that  no  such  house  exists  at  all.     If  it 
does  exist  there,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  house  which  so  offers  to  supply  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  country  with  meat  at  3d.  a  lb.,  is  at  present  paying  Gd.  a 
lb.  for  it  in  Hamburgh.     My  belief  is,  that  interested  parties,  pretending  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  poor  manufacturing  classes,  have  inserted  these  advertisements,  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  ))revailing  panic,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  those 
who,  by  their  fears,  are  bringing  their  cattle  into  the  market.     But  I  trust  that  the 
delav  which  lias  taken  jilace  in  bringing  forward  this  measure  has  tended  to  produce 
a  calmer  and  soberer  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  that  this  cattle-panic  is  of  itself 
fast  dying  away.     I  have  i-ead  an  account  of  some  recent  occurrences,  particularly  in 
tlie  northern  parts  of  the  country,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  those  who  expected 
to  j)urcliase  cattle  at  a  very  rcduc(!d  price  will  be  disapj)ointed :  and  that  sounder 
jiotions  are  entertained,   with  respect  to  the  price  of  cattle.     But,  in  arguing  this 
question  of  cattle,  1  am  not  about  to  say  tliere  will  be  no  reduction  of  price — I  am 
not  going  to  contend,  that  by  admitting  foreign  cattle,  and  foreign  meat,  that  at  no 
period  there  will  be  any  competition  or  reduction  of  price.    But  what  I  maintain,  and 
wliat  I  am  about  to  establish,  is  this,  that  the  jirice  of  cattle  and  meat  in  this  country 
has  been  unduly  high — extravagantly  high — and  that  if  we  can  eiloct  a  reduction  of 
price,  we  ought  to  ellect  that  reduction.     1  shall  .show  you,  that  yoiu"  apprehensions 
are  unfounded — that  there  will  Ix;  no  such  material  fall  (1  cannot  ell'ect  that)  in  the 
j»ric(!  of  cattle,  as  will  allVn^t  the  firice  of  land,  or  in  any  way  disturb  the  relations 
which  now  exist  between  landlord   and   tenant.     But  I  am   able  to  establish,  by 
conclusive  proof,  that  you  ought  to  seek  security,  if  you  can,  against  the  extrava- 
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gant  price  of  meat  in  tliis  cniintiy,  and  which  maj'  arise  from  a  defective  supply, 
caused  b}'  applications  of  capital  to  other  agricultural  productions,  and  still  more 
by  the  disorders  which  have  prevailed  among  the  cattle,  and  which  have  much 
diminished  stock.  Supposing  any  man,  some  twenty  years  since,  any  grazier,  for 
instance,  had  been  told  what  was  to  happen  with  respect  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Supposing  I  had  told  him,  fifteen  years  ago,  what  was  then  the  produce  of  those 
two  parts  of  the  empire,  and  had  foretold  to  him  the  wonderful  discovery  of  steam, 
the  facility  with  which,  from  Aberdeen,  and  other  parts,  enormous  quantities  of 
cattle  could  be  brought  to  London  ;  and  what  would  be  the  increase  of  the  produce 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  I  apprehend  that  the  English 
grazier  would  have  felt  a  panic  twice  as  great  as  the  panic  which  has  now  been  felt, 
and  he  would  have  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  contend  against 
the  competition  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  that 
Avith  respect  to  IrHand  and  Scotland,  there  was  this  difference,  that  they,  being 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  entitled  to  import  cattle.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  But 
the  hon.  gentleman  v.'ho  cheers  me,  will  not  deny  that  the  10,000  head  of  cattle, 
brought  from  Aberdeen  and  from  Ireland,  would  have  just  the  same  effect  in  de- 
pressing the  English  market  as  if  the  same  quantity  of  cattle  had  been  imported 
from  a  foreign  country.  That  is  my  argument.  I  am  not  saying  that  foreign  coun- 
tries have  an  equal  right  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  import  cattle,  and  on  the 
same  favourable  terms.  My  argument  is,  that  this  great  and  unexpected  increase 
of  importation  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  would  produce  the  same  depressing  effect 
upon  the  British  market  as  if  the  increase  had  come  from  Hamburgh.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  if  twenty  years  since  we  had  t(dd  the  English  grazier  what  would  be  the 
extent  of  importation  at  the  present  moment,  from  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
navigation  and  other  causes,  he  would  have  imagined  that  the  price  of  cattle  in  the 
home  market  would  be  so  reduced  that  he  would  have  no  chance  of  success  against 
such  competition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  competition,  the  price  of  cattle  and 
meat  has  increased,  and  the  price  of  meat  is  still  increasing  to  an  extent  which 
deserves  our  most  serious  attention.  As  a  proof  and  illustration  of  this,  I  will  take 
the  navy  contracts  for  fresh  meat  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  I  find  that  in  1835  the  navy  contracts  for  fresh  meat  were  taken  at  S5s.  and 
a  fraction  per  cwt. ;  the  price  rose,  in  1S38,  to  4\s.  per  ewt.,  in  1840  to  46s.,  and  in 
1841  it  had  increased,  from  35s.  in  1835,  to  49s.  per  cwt.  This,  be  it  renicmbered, 
has  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  increased  imports  of  cattle  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. I  will  now  refer  to  the  contract  prices  of  meat  for  Greenwich  Hospital.  In 
1835  the  contracts  were  taken  at  40;?.  a  cwt.  ;  and  I  must  observe  that  the  proba- 
bility is  that  that  institution  is  supplied  with  a  superior  description  of  meat.  I  find 
that  the  price  rose  from  40s.  in  1835,  to  56s.  in  1841.  Again,  I  find  that  contracts 
for  supplies  of  meat  for  shipping  were  made  in  Leadenhall  market  in  1835  at  36s. 
per  cwt.,  and  contracts  of  the  same  kind  were  taken  there  in  1841  at  48s.  per  cwt. 
I  will  now  take  pork — I  mean  salt  pork  for  the  navy— and  I  beg  the  House  to  recol- 
lect that  this  increased  jirice  of  provisions  tends  materially  to  swell  the  navy  estimates. 
I  find,  in  1835,  that  the  contract  price  of  salt  pork  lor  the  navy  was  £4  :  14:8  per 
tierce,  and  in  1841  the  price  had  risen  to  £7:3:  5.  This  had  not  been  a  sudden 
rise,  but  it  gradually  took  place  during  the  intermediate  years.  In  1835,  the  price 
was  £4  14s.  the  tierce  ;  in  1838,  it  had  risen  to  £5  Us. :  in"l839,  to  £6  lis.  :  in  1840, 
to  i'6  14s.  :  and  in  1841,  to  £7:3:  5.  To  show  how  this  affects  the  public  I  will 
refer  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  meat  alone  for  Greenwich  Hospftal  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inmates  of  tliat  institution,  though  there  was  no  increase  in  the.» 
number  of  its  inmates,  cost  £4,420  more  in  1841  than  it  did  in  1835.  It  appears 
also  that  the  total  increase  of  the  household  expenses  of  that  institution  was  £12,000 
in  1841  over  that  in  1835.  If  such  an  advance  continued  to  take  place  in  the  price  of 
meat,  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  stated  that  they  should  find  some  difficulty  in 
making  their  present  revenue  sufficient.  I  have  surely  now  said  enough  to  show 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  importation  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  has  been 
a  continuous  increase  in  the  price  of  meat,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  open  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom  to  a  foreign  supply.  Is  not  the  fact  of  such  a  continuous  increase  in 
price  conclusive  proof  that  something  shall  be  done ;  and  does  it  not  suggest  the  appre- 
hension that  the  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply?     I  am  aware 
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that  it  has  been  said  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  much  increased  of  late  years,  and 
has  been  occasioned  by  another  circumstance  ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  has  arisen 
because  a  disorder  has  prevailed  among  cattle.  Now,  I  would  ask,  is  not  this  very 
circumstance  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  meet  such  a 
case,  and  that  there  sliould  be  not  an  absolute  prohibition,  but  a  moderate  duty  which 
will  enable  you  to  go  to  the  places  where  wholesome  cuttle  are  to  be  met  with,  that 
you  may  have  the  means  of  increasing  your  supply  when  the  home  supply  is  deficient. 
The  amount  of  duty  which  I  propose  in  the  resolutions  before  the  House  is  a  penny 
a  pound  on  fresh  meat,  or  on  meat  slightly  salted,  and  £\  a  head  on  oxen.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  chief  objection  which  is  entertained  against  this  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  directed  against  the  new  duty  of  ^'1  a  head  on  cattle  in  the  place  of  the 
present  prohibition.  There  is  an  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  domestic  producer 
of  cattle.  Now,  before  I  can  assent  to  any  apprehension  of  danger  of  this  kind, 
I  should  ask  the  House  to  look  to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  from  which  a  supply  of  cattle  can  be  obtained.  Corn,  it  must  be  admitted, 
can  be  obtained  from  almost  every  place  where  it  is  produced;  it  suffers  no  decrease 
in  substance,  and  no  deterioration  in  quality,  how  great  soever  may  be  the  distance  of 
transport,  and  it  can  be  as  well  imported  from  Odessa  or  North  America  as  from  the 
Baltic  or  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent.  In  the  importation  of  corn,  we  are 
subject  to  competition  in  the  home  market  from  the  supply  obtained  from  all  Europe, 
and  even  America.  But  is  there  the  same  chance  of  competition  with  respect  to  a 
supply  of  foreign  cattle.  Let  me,  in  the  first  instance,  separate  the  case  of  lean 
cattle  from  that  of  fat  cattle.  I  think  that  I  can  prove  satisfactorily  to  every  sen- 
sible grazier  that  there  can  be  nothing  but  advantage  to  him  from  the  importation 
of  lean  cattle.  I  think  I  can  show,  too,  that  in  no  occupation  have  the  profits  been 
reduced  in  so  great  a  degree  of  late  years  as  in  the  fattening  of  lean  cattle.  I  admit 
that  this  trade  in  cattle  has  been  carried  on  with  great  advantage  from  certain  parts 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  I  could  show  that  there  has  been  such  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  lean  cattle  in  this  country  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  feeder  to 
realise  any  profit  from  fattening  them,  and  that  the  importation  of  lean  cattle  from 
the  continent  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him.  I  have  made  inquiries  on 
this  point,  and  have  ascertained  from  several  of  the  most  experienced  and  eminent 
graziers  in  the  country,  that  of  late  years  the  profit  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the 
feeding  would  cease  altogether  were  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  manure.  There- 
fore, by  admitting  (he  importation  of  lean  cattle,  I  shall  be  conferring  a  benefit  not 
only  on  the  community,  but  on  that  body  of  agriculturists  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
viding cattle  for  the  sup])ly  of  the  market.  15ut  then  I  may  be  asked,  why  not  apply 
the  duty  according  to  the  weight  of  the  cattle  imported?  My  reply  is,  that  the 
application  of  any  such  ])rinciple  would  defeat  tlie  object  which  1  have  just  alluded 
to.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  weight  of  that  description  of  cattle,  which  I  think 
V,  ill  be  most  largely  imported — namely,  the  large  lean  cattle — is  very  great.  The 
large  lean  ox,  whicii  would  allbrd  a  profit  to  the  grazier  to  fatten,  woidd  weigh  much 
more  than  the  small  fat  cattle  which  are  likely  to  be  imported.  By  adopting  this 
principle,  then,  of  imposing  the  duty  by  weight,  you  would  be  discouraging  the  im- 
portation of  large  lean  cattle,  the  fattening  of  which  might  become  such  a  large 
source  of  jjrofit  to  the  grazier;  and  I  say,  tlierefore,  that  the  advantages  will  be  very 
great  in  applying  the  duty  in  the  manner  I  propose.  Now,  let  me  refer  to  the  danger 
which  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  imi)ortati()n  of  fat  cattle.  1  think  that  I  can  show- 
in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner  as  1  have  done  in  the  foruu'r  case  that  the  appre- 
hensions whicii  are  entertained  on  tliis  point  are  entirely  without  foundation.  From 
what  countries  is  the  danger  from  com])etition  in  the  inqiortation  of  fat  cattle 
likely  to  arise'?'  Now  it  nmst  bo  reciollected  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  foreign 
cattle  woidd  be  enhanced,  not  so  mueli  by  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  importation  as 
the  distance  and  expense  of  carriage  from  fiie  countries  from  whicii  the  cattle  would 
Ijc  brought.  No  one,  I  siqipose,  will  ari^iie  that  there  is  much  danger  to  be  ai)pre- 
hcnded  from  tlie  conqietition  that  would  arise  from  the  iiuportation  of  cattle  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  1  do  not  suppose  that  a  single  ox,  fat  or  lean,  will  cross  the 
JJay  of  IJiscay  for  oiir  markets.  Let  us  next  take  France,  and  see  whether  there  is 
any  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  from  that  country. 
Ifaiiy  hon.  gentleman  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  he  would  find  that  the 
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snpi)ly  of  cattle  has  for  some  time  in  France  been  rapidly  falling  short  of  the 
ckunand  of  the  population.     With  respect  to  France,  I  can  refer  to  documents  whicli, 
I  think,  will  prove  my  case  most  satisfactorily.     I  shall  refer  the  House  to  the  ac- 
curate statistical    information   which   is   prepared  on   this   and   other   subjects    in 
that  country.     I  say,  then,  that  I  can  show  that  there  is  no  danger  to  he  appre- 
hended from  PVance.     Supposing,  that  the  rich  pastures  of  France  could  pour  in  a 
supply  of  fat  cattle  to  an  unlimited  amount,  there  would,  I  admit,  be  some  ground 
for  apprehension  ;  but  w  hat  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?     During  late  years,  France 
has  been  an   importing  coimtry  of  cattle,  and  not  an  exporting  country.     I  find 
that  in   1840 — and   I  have  similar  returns  for  several  years  back,  and  they  vary 
little  as   to   the  general  result,  there  were   12,519   cattle  exported    from    France, 
and  39,000  cattle  imported  into  it.     I  will  now   take  sheep — and  many  of  these 
animals   are   exported    by   being   sent   across    the  frontier    into    countries    where 
prices  are  dearer — and  I  find  that  92,000  were  exported  in   1840,  but  during  the 
same  year  135,000  were  imported  into  France.     The  result  is,   that  for  the   last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  the  im{)ortation  of  cattle  and  other  animals  into  France  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  exports.     In  respect  to  cattle,  then,  France  is  an  im- 
porting country  ;  and  yet  even  with  this,  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  supply  of  meat 
there  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand,  nor  to  the  wants  of  the  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  country.     I  will  now  take  the  prices  in  France,  and  show  that  there  has 
been  a  great  rise  in  prices  of  late  years  in  that  country.     We  will  begin  as  so  far 
back  as  1822.     In  that  year  the  average  price  of  beef  in  the  eighty-six  chief  towns 
of  France  was  Ihd.  per  kilogramme,  and  in  1839  it  had  risen  to  Q\d. ;  and  in  the  same 
period  the  average  price  of  mutton  in  those  eighty-six  towns  rose  from  7^(1.  in  1822, 
to  Q\d.  in  1839.     In  Paris  there  had  been  a  much  greater  increase.     In   1822  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  meat  there  was  Shd.  per  kilogramme,  and  in  the  chief  market 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1841,  the  price  had  risen  to  14(/.,  being  an  increase  of  G2  per 
cent,  from  1822  to  1841.     I  will  give  the  prices  in  Paris  of  oxen  in  dilierent  years. 
In  1822  the  price  of  an  ox  was  296  francs,  or  about  ^12  ;  in  1839,  392  francs,  or  £\5 
155. ;  and  in  1841,  459  francs,  or  ;£19.     Is  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  a  sup- 
ply of  foreign  cattle  from  France,  in  which  the  price  of  oxen  has  risen  within  a 
few  years  from  £12  to  £19?     In  France  too  as  in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  foreign  cattle  that  has  been  imported,  the  price  has  risen,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  France.     I  find  that 
the  average  consumption  of  meat  in  that  country,  between  1812  and  1816,  was  in 
the  ratio  of  70.51  for  each  individual;  but  during  the  years  1837  and  1840  the  ratio 
was  represented  by  48.12.     I  think  then  that  I  have  shown  that  tliere  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  competition  with  France,  for  here  is  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
meat,  and  yet  a  diminution  in  the  consumption,  while  the  country  is,  I  hope,  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  and  that  being  the  state  of  things,  there  is  consequently  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  great  importation  from  France.     With  respect  to  Belgium 
our  minister  there  when  he  noticed  the  alarm  that  was  felt  in  this  country  on  the 
subject,  thought  it  his  duty  to  v/rite  to  the  government,  and  his  words  were: — "  I 
observe  some  allusions  in  the  English  papers  with  respect  to  the  price  of  meat,  and 
I  see  it  stated  that  it  can  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  England,  and  sold 
at  the  rate  of  3t/.  per  lb.     It  is,  however,  clear  this  supply  cannot  come  from  Belgium, 
since  the  price  here  is  just  twice  as  high." 

There  is  then  a  great  delusion  in  supposing  that  meat  can  be  imported  from  Bel- 
gium and  sold  in  England  at  any  such  low  prices.  I  apprehend  that  Holland  is  not 
a  country  from  which  we  need  fear  any  great  importation.  There  is  no  fresh  land 
there  for  cultivation.  Spain  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Prussian  League  is,  with 
respect  to  cattle,  an  importing  and  not  an  exporting  country.  The  only  danger, 
then,  is  from  Ilolstein  and  Jutland.  But  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  an  ox  by 
sea  from  either  of  those  countries  is  greater  than  from  Aberdeen.  Remember,  also, 
the  enormous  increase  of  supply  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  and  that  it  has  not  lowered 
the  prices,  and  then  compare  Ilolstein  and  Jutland  with  Yorkshire,  and  ask  your- 
selves, Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  competition  which  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
terests of  English  agriculturists  ?  If  you  can  make  some  reduction  in  price — if  you 
can  take  any  security  against  the  exorbitant  price  of  meat,  you  will  be  conferring 
a  great  advantage  on  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  even  on  the  agriculturists 
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themselves.  But  the  extent  of  the  area  of  the  countries  which  can  come  in  competi- 
tion with  them  is  so  comparatively  small,  and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  bringing 
cattle  here  from  over  the  sea  are  so  great,  that  they  need  fear  no  foreign  competition. 
Next  compare  the  quality  of  the  meat.  Your  meat  is  far  superior  to  the  meat  of  the 
continent.  When  you  hear  that  meat  is  4r/.  per  lb.  on  the  continent  and  Id.  in 
London,  you  can  draw  no  safe  inference,  unless  you  also  compare  the  quality  of 
b;)th.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  country  yet  exporting  fatted  cattle.  1  believe 
that  improvements  in  science,  and  the  application  of  chemical  processes  to  agri- 
culture, may  produce  such  results  that  you  may  be  an  exporting  country.  In 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  just  expressed,  I  can  refer  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  document  drawn  up  by  a  minister  of  France,  in  which  he  names  this 
country  amongst  others  as  one  from  which  France  could  derive  a  supply  of  cattle. 
Again,  your  mutton  is  so  much  suijerior  to  that  to  be  obtained  on  the  continent, 
that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  instead  of  this  country  importing  any 
mutton,  we  shall  export  it  largely  to  the  continent.  Indeed,  at  this  moment,  I  be- 
lieve legs  of  mutton  are  continually  taken  from  Hull  to  Hamburg  for  consumption  in 
the  latter.  The  great  advantage  that  I  look  to  as  being  likely  to  arise  from  the  im- 
portation of  cattle,  is  that  it  may  establish  a  check  against  inordinate  prices,  and  on 
this  principle^I  vindicate  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  It  has  been  said,  why  not  impose  your  duty 
according  to  the  weight  or  value  of  the  animal  imi)orted  ?  But  I  say,  it  cannot  be 
done  with  advantage  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer?  I.  have  already  shown,  that 
no  such  extent  of  import  will  take  place  under  the  mode  proposed  by  the  government, 
as  will  prove  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  and  I  have  also  shown  the  advantages 
that  will  arise  to  the  English  grazier  from  the  importation  of  lean  cattle.  I  have 
also  shown  other  reasons  that  operate  to  prove,  that  the  course  that  we  propose  to 
take  is  the  most  convenient  one  that  can  be  adopted.  In  addition,  I  may  observe, 
that  every  foreign  country  which  imports  cattle,  and  imposes  a  duty  on  it,  follows 
the  plan  which  we  recommend,  and  lays  the  tax  on  each  head  of  cattle.  Through- 
out the  states,  forming  the  Prussian  League,  foreign  cattle  are  not  admitted  by  the 
payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  or  on  their  weight,  but  the  -duty  is  levied  on  each 
animal.  In  France,  there  is  an  import  duty  of  20f.  on  each  head  of  cattle ;  in 
Delgium  also  I  find  a  duty  of  "iOf.  applied  to  all  cattle.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
no  reduction  of  price  will  result  from  my  proposition,  I  should  be  sorry  if  that  to  a 
small  degree  were  not  to  be  the  case ;  but  looking  at  the  state  of  this  metropolis — 
looking  at  the  great  importance  of  a  fair  and  reasinable  supply  of  meat — and  looking. 
at  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  steam  navigation,  I  cannot  think  it 
has  derived  as  much  benefit,  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  meat,  from  them  as  it 
ought,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  sec  it  derive  no  benefit  from  the  proposed  reduction. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if,  by  the  operation  of  this  part 
of  the  measure,  the  price  of  meat  be  reduced  in  London,  1  should  consider  such  re- 
sult a  public  benefit.  I  have  laid  on  a  duty  of  £1  per  head  on  cattle,  because  I  con- 
sider tile  limited  area  of  the  countries  that  can  compete  with  us,  and  the  cost  of 
conveying  cattle  by  steatn,  and  various  other  circumstances,  throw  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  iuiportatiou  of  foreign  cattle,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
to  our  home  sujiply,  and  that  sufficient  protection  remains  for  the  grazier.  Is  the 
House  aware  that  in  London  alone  there  were  slaughtered  every  year  not  less  than 
between  170,000  and  1K0,000  cattle,  and  this  is  independent  of  all  the  slaughtered 
meat  sent  up  to  the  Ijondon  m.irket.  What  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle  must  come 
in,  then,  to  make  any  |ierceptil)le  reduction  in  the  prices!  But  is  it  likely  that 
10,000  fat  cattle  will  come  in?  1  do  not  apprehend  that  any  one  believes  that 
10,000  ailditional  cattle  will  be  taken  to  Smillidcld  irom  abroad  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  and  if  that  number  were  to  be  taken,  would  it  make  any  very  material 
dilfereiice  in  the  price?  I  believe,  that  the  general  annual  consum])tion  of  cattle  in 
England  is  b(!tvveen  1;},000,()00  and  1;3, 000,000.  Is  there,  then,  any  just  ground  for 
their  aiJprehenNion.  In  my  mind  the  reasons  are  decisive  for  applying  to  this  ques- 
tion the  principles  on  which  we  have  proceeded  in  framing  the  other  i)arts  of  the 
tariff.  1  beg  the  House  to  redloect  the  extraordinary  iiu-rease  that  has  taken 
jilacu  in  the  amount  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  imported  into  this  country  from 
Ireland  within  the  last  few  years.     In   1825,  the  nundjcr  of  cattle  imported  from 
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Ireland  was  63,000,  and  in  1840  tlic  number  was  120,000.  The  number  of  sbecp 
imported  from  Ireland  in  16'25  was  72,000,  and  the  number  increased  to  193,000  in 
1840.  The  number  of  swine  imported  from  Ireland  in  1825  was  G5,000,  and  in 
1840  the  number  was  384,000.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  increase  in 
the  imports  from  Ireland,  it  has  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  in  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  meat ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  meat  have  gone  on 
rising  for  the  last  few  years.  Taking  this  circumstance  ^nto  consideration,  and 
supposing  that  there  were  no  extensive  importation  of  meat  or  cattle,  and  looking 
also  to  the  constant  and  continued  increase  of  our  poi)ulation,  is  there  any  cause  for 
alarm  or  consternation  on  the  part  of  the  graziers?  In  adopting  the  step  which  I 
now  recommend  to  the  House  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  by  adopting  it  we  are  taking  a  security  against  an  exorbitant  price  of 
meat  in  times  of  scarcity.  I  can  illustrate  the  view  by  what  takes  place  with  respect 
to  horses.  There  is  at  present  a  duty  of  <£1  a  head,  on  the  importation  of  horses, 
and  at  that  rate  the  smallest  pony  and  the  most  valuable  charger  may  be  imported. 
Now  look  at  the  price  of  horses  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  Compare  the  Norman 
horse — a  beautiful  animal — compare  tiie  price  in  France  with  the  price  of  a  horse 
of  the  same  quality  in  this  country.  Why  has  there  not  been  an  importation  of  them 
into  this  country?  You  only  levy  a  duty  of  ^1  upon  all  horses,  and  yet  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  horses  has  not  been  more  than  £400  per  annum  for 
several  years  past.  But  what  are  the  ftvcts  of  the  case?  Why,  that  during  this  time  we 
have  been  an  exporting  country  for  horses.  I  take  the  year  1839, 1  find  that  389  horses 
were  imported  into  this  country,  which  paid  a  duty  of  £1  a  head;  but  during  the 
same  year,  1,330  horses  were  exported.  In  1840  the  number  of  horses  imported, 
was  505,  the  number  exported  was  2,275,  and  in  1841,  the  number  imported  was 
339,  and  the  number  exported  was  4,538.  I  should  rejoice  were  the  same  circum- 
stances to  take  place  with  respect  to  cattle,  and  that  we  became  an  exporting  countr}'. 
My  hojjes  are  strong  on  this  point,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when,  by 
the  employment  of  capital,  and  the  application  of  chemical  science  to  agriculture, 
we  shall  have  so  far  improved  the  breed  of  our  cattle  as  to  be  enabled  to  export  them 
as  well  as  horses.  The  cost  of  a  horse  is  great  in  this  country  compared  with  the 
price  in  foreign  countries,  and  yet  we  have  been  able  to  compete  with  other  countries 
by  the  superiority  of  our  horses ;  and  I  know  no  natural  or  unnecessary  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  supply  cattle  as  well  as  horses.  These,  then,  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  government  has  been  framed.  I 
hope  that  in  the  observations  which  I  have  addressed  to  the  House,  that  I  have  so 
far  satisfied  the  mind  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Miles)  as  to  induce  him  to  drop  the 
amendment  of  which  he  has  given  notice.  At  any  rate,  if  he  persists  in  pressing  it, 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  shall  offer  it  a  respectful  but  decided  resistance.  And  I 
shall  certainly  be  curious  to  know  the  arguments  upon  which,  considering  the  gra- 
dual but  rapid  rise  of  price  in  this  country,  and  the  limited  alteration  proposed  in 
the  tariff — 1  shall  listen  with  interest  to  the  arguments  by  which  he  supports  the 
necessity  for  an  increased  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  tariff  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  government  should  have  had  undue  advan- 
tage taken  of  it  by  pretended  sympathisers  with  the  supposed  sufferers  to  raise  a 
panic  relating  to  it.  I  have  a  sincere  and  cordial  respect  for  the  interests  which 
apprehended  that  they  would  be  affected  by  it,  and  I  have  therefore  felt  it  my  duty 
to  enter  into  these  details.  Subsequent  consideration  and  free  communication  with 
all  parties  have  confirmed  the  government  in  the  opinion  that  these  measures  will  be 
attended  with  great  public  advantage — that  they  will  produce  general  advantage  to 
all  classes,  including  the  agricultural  class,  by  the  reduction  which  we  propose  to 
make  in  foreign  meat  and  cattle,  and,  above  all,  the  removal  of  that  complete  pro- 
hibition which  we  found  when  we  approached  the  subject.  Not  wishing  to  enter  upon 
a  question  which  has  been  adopted  by  Parliament — I  mean  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws — wishing  to  postpone  tiie  question  of  sugar,  till  the  alteration  of  which 
the  noble  lord  has  given  notice  comes  under  discussion — not  wishing  to  prejudice 
that  question  by  an  imperfect  reference  to  it,  I  have  fidfiUed  the  purpose  for  which 
I  rose— namely,  to  state  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the  commercial  arrangements 
proposed  by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  to  vindicate  those  points  which  have 
been   most  subjected  to  animadversion.     I   know  that  many  gentlemen  who   are 
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strong  advocates  for  free-trade,  may  consider  that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough.  I 
believe  that  on  the  general  principle  of  free-trade,  there  is  now  no  great  difference 
of  opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule  that  we  should  purchase  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  [Cheers.]  I  know  the  meaning  of  that 
cheer.  I  do  not  now  wish  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  Corn-laws,  or  the  sugar  duties, 
which  I  contend,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  I  have  stated  the 
grounds,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  why  I  consider  these  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  now.  I  know  that  I  may  be  met  with  the 
complaints  of  gentlemen  opposite,  of  the  limited  extent  to  which  I  have  applied  the 
general  principle  to  which  I  have  adverted  to  these  important  articles.  I  have  felt 
satisfied  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  apply  such  important  changes  as  I  have  heard 
suggested  to  these  important  interests.  I  thought,  after  the  best  consideration  that 
I  could  give  to  the  subject,  that  if  I  proposed  a  greater  change  in  the  Corn-laws 
than  that  which  I  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  should  only  aggra- 
vate the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  only  increase  the  alarm  which  prevailed 
amongst  important  interests.  I  think  that  I  have  proposed,  and  the  legislature  has 
sanctioned,  as  great  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws  as  was  just  or  prudent,  considering 
the  engagements  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  also  the  large  amount 
of  capital  whicli  has  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  we  have  made  as  great  a  change  as  was  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  I  shall  postpone  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
sugar  duties  until  the  noble  lord  regularly  comes  forward  with  the  motion  of  which 
he  has  given  notice,  and  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  state  tlie  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced her  Majesty's  government  to  adopt  the  course  which  they  have.  It  is 
impossible,  in  dealing  in  general  with  such  immense  and  extensive  interests,  to 
proceed  always  by  a  strict  application  of  the  general  principle,  for  in  such  cases  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  proceed  with  caution.  I  believe  that  the  true  friend 
to  general  principle  will  argue,  that  it  is  not  expedient  or  proper  to  propose  such  a 
change  as  would  produce  so  much  individual  injury  as  to  cause  general  complaint, 
and  excite  a  strong  sympathy.  I  contemplate  the  matter  in  the  same  point  of  view, 
as  this  question  was  contemplated  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  now  no  more,  with 
■whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  act  in  1825.  That  eminent  man  then  proposed  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  commercial  and  colonial  policy  of  the  country,  but  the 
proposition  which  he  brouglit  forward  in  1825,  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  House.  Those  measures  had  my  cordial 
support  and  concurrence.  Mr.  lluskisson,  when  he  brought  them  forward,  prefaced 
his  speech  with  tliese  observations  : — "  1  am  not  anxious  to  give  effect  to  new  prin- 
ciples, where  circumstances  do  not  call  for  their  application  ;  feeling  as  I  do,  from  no 
snudl  experience  in  public  business — and  every  day  confirms  that  feeling — how  much, 
in  the  vast  and  complex  interests  of  this  country,  all  general  theories,  however  incon- 
trovertible in  the  abstract,  require  to  be  weighed  with  a  calm  circumspection,  to  be 
directed  by  a  tenq)crate  discretion,  and  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  existing  relations  of 
society  with  a  careful  hand,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  establishments  and  institutions 
which  haye  grown  up  under  those  relations." 

Tliese  1  think  are  just  and  [irol'ound  and  wise  opinions,  and  in  the  temper  in  which 
Mr.  lluskisson  acted,  1  and  my  colioagues  have  attempted  to  remodel  and  simplify 
tlic  tariff,  by  removing  the  proiiil/ition  on  some  articles,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  others,  and  we  have  proceeded  with  such  care  and  caution  as  to  produce  as 
.email  an  amount  of  indiviihial  suH'ering  as  was  compatible  with  the  end  in  view.  I 
regret  any  suffering  tliat  may  be  inflicted  on  any  parties,  but  if  we  admitted  the 
princi[)le  of  putting  oil"  the  cpu'stioii  on  that  account,  1  fear  that  we  should  have  to 
postpone  tlie  consideration  of  all  such  cpiestions  to  an  indelinile  period.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  tlie  general  result  of  this  and  the  otlier  measures  will  be  ample  compensa- 
tion for  any  individual  sull'cririg  tiiat  may  he  inllicrted,  and  that  the  general  result  of 
the  whole  will  1)0  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  employment  of  industry,  and  which 
would  also  increase  tlie  means  of  the  peo])le  to  command  the  conifurts  and  necessaries 
of  life.  We  have  made  this  proposal  at  a  time  of  very  considerable  financial  em- 
barrassment, but  in  doing  so,  we  iiave  set  an  exanqile  in  Europe,  we  have  declared 
that  we  will  not  seek  to  improve  our  finances  by  increasing  the  duties  on  imports. 
Amidst  all  our  financial  dilliculties,  wc  have  trusted  to  other  means  for  replenishing 
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the  exchequer.  In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  we  have  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal greatly  reducing  the  restrictions,  and  imposts  on  foreign  articles.  I  deeply 
regret  to  have  it  to  say,  that  other  enlightened  communities  have  not  acted  upon  this 
principle.  We  have  reserved  many  articles  from  immediate  reduction,  in  the  hope  that 
ere  long,  we  may  attain  that  whicli  we  consider  just  and  beneficial  to  all, — namely, 
increased  facilities  for  our  exports  in  return.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  this  country  to  buy  cheap,  whether  other  countries  will  buy 
cheap  from  us  or  no.  We  have  a  right  to  exhaust  all  means  to  induce  them  to  do  justice, 
but  if  they  persevere  in  refusing,  tlie  penalty  is  on  us,  if  we  do  not  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market.  But  I  believe  firmly,  tliat  the  example  which  England  is  now  setting,  will 
ultimately  prevail.  The  countries  I  speak  of  may  hope  to  retrieve  their  financial  diffi- 
culties by  the  adoption  of  a  ditFerent  course  from  tliat  which  we  pursue  ;  they  may 
think  to  increase  the  revenue  by  increasing  the  imposts  on  foreign  manufactures, 
but  they  may  rely  on  it  they  will  here  be  met  by  that  very  influential  corrective  of 
high  duties — the  smuggler.  They  can  rest  only  on  one  of  two  measures  to  correct 
the  evils  arising  from  high  duties — they  must  either  resort  to  such  an  extensive 
establishment,  that  it  will  eat  up  all  the  profits,  or  if  they  neglect  this,  and  merely 
impose  exorbitant  duties,  without  keeping  up  an  exorbitant  establishment,  they  will 
find  that  almost  the  entire  demand  for  the  various  articles  will  be  supplied  by^smug- 
glers,  and  those  things  will  be  introduced  by  an  illicit  trade,  which  their  imposts  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  legally,  and  with  advantage  to  themselves.  If  you  look  at 
the  countries  in  which  high  protection,  prohibitory  protection  is  kept  up,  you  will 
gradually  find  the  people  of  those  countries  more  and  more  comparing  our  example 
and  the  results  of  it,  with  the  principle  acted  upon  amongst  themselves  and 
the  residts  of  it.  Take  Spain,  for  instance,  where,  as  Mr.  Huskisson,  among  others, 
had  pointed  out,  protective  prohibitory  duties  existed  in  their  most  extensive 
form;  what  had  been  the  effect  of  this  system  there?  Eternal  conflicts  on  the 
frontier,  and  no  revenue.  I  regret,  I  say,  that  in  other  enlightened  countries  there 
is  not  as  yet  evinced  a  disposition  to  follow  the  example  which  we  are  now  setting  : 
and  I  very  much  regret  to  see  any  thing  of  this  illiberal  spirit  in  the  United  States, 
but  I  at  the  same  time  feel  that  the  people  of  those  states  are  too  enlightened  not  to 
see  that  our  example  ought  to  be  followed,  and  that  they  will,  ere  long,  take  care  that 
it  is  followed.  In  Russia,  attempts  have  been  made,  at  most  enormous  and  unpro- 
fitable expense,  to  introduce  manufactures  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  before  long  the 
great  pecuniar}'  loss  sustained  in  that  country,  by  these  attempts  to  force  manufac- 
tures, will  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  their  futility.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  example  of  England  adopted  at  this  time  of  commercial  and  financial  diffi- 
culty— our  determination  to  pursue  one  path  in  the  right  course,  will  operate  on 
foreign  nations ;  but  if  we  find,  that  our  example  is  not  followed — if  we  find  that, 
instead  of  reducing  the  duties  on  our  manufactures,  they  resort  to  the  impolicy 
of  increasing  them,  still  this  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  operate  as  a  discouragement 
to  us  to  act  on  the  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  sound, — those  principles  which 
will  not  only  be  immediately  profitable  to  us,  but  the  example  of  which  will  ultimately 
ensure  that  general  application  of  them,  which  will  confer  reciprocal  benefit  both 
on  ourselves  and  on  all  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  follow  it. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  committee  on  the  Customs'  Duties  Acts. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair — INIajor  Vivian  rose 
to  move  "  for  any  additional  details  which  may  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  JNIeek  to 
the  government,  relative  to  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce,  salt  provisions, 
&c.,  or  any  passage  or  passages  which  may  have  been  suppressed." 

Lord  Worsley  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  as  the  House  is  now  somewhat  more  full  than  when  I 
made  my  statement  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  1  will  refer  to  what  I  then 
stated.  I  stated  what  was  the  fact,  that  for  several  recent  years  a  gradual  advance 
had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  provisions.  I  took  the  year  1835,  when  I  said 
distinctly  that  the  price  of  meat  and  pork  was  at  its  lowest  point,  and  I  sliowed  that 
from  1835  to  1840,  a  progressive  increase  of  price  had  taken  place — I  stated  that  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  cattle 
imported  from  Ireland.     I  stated,  that  taking  the  prices  at  Greenwich  Hospital  in 
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1840,  as  compared  with  1835,  the  difference  of  price  in  meat  alone  made  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  that  establishment  for  that  year  of  not  less  than  ^4000.  I  then  took 
the  price  of  provisions  in  France  and  Belgium  and  this  country,  and  I  argued,  from 
the  gradual  and  progressive  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  those  countries 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  apprehensions  that  were  entertained  in  some  part 
of  the  country,  that  the  price  of  cattle  would  be  materially  lessened  by  importation 
from  those  countries.  With  respect  to  Holstein  and  Jutland,  I  admitted  that  there 
might  be  some  supply,  but  that  there  was  no  probability  of  such  an  increase  as  would 
have  any  serious  effect  on  the  price  of  provisions  in  this  country — seeing  that  within 
the  last  six  years,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation,  the 
prices  of  meat  in  most  of  the  public  establishments  had  progressively  increased 
during  each  of  these  years.  Seeing  that  this  had  taken  place,  I  stated  that  I 
thought  the  time  was  come  when  competition  with  respect  to  live  animals  and 
meat  might  be  safely  permitted.  This  was  the  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  particular 
motion  before  the  House,  I  must  say,  that  there  must  have  been  somewhere  or  other 
a  gross  breach  of  trust.  These  papers  were  printed  solely  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  material  information  was  extracted  from  them,  and 
given  to  the  House.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  it  might  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Meek  was  never  alluded  to,  and  the  measures  proposed  by  the  government 
were  at  variance  with  the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Meek.  But  supposing  that 
those  papers,  containing  information  procured  by  a  servant  of  the  government  for 
the  service  of  the  government,  contained  information  given  by  an  individual  who 
said,  that  he  would  communicate  all  the  information  in  his  power,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  his  name  made  public.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  does  the  House 
think  that  it  would  have  a  right  to  compel  the  government  to  disclose  the  name  of 
that  individual.  The  government  gave  the  House  all  the  information  they  pos- 
sessed; they  gave  the  House  all  the  facts;  and  as  to  the  suppression  of  particular 
passages,  the  charge  is  altogether  without  foundation.  We  gave  you  the  prices  of 
meat  at  Hamburgh — we  gave  you  the  prices  taken  for  the  navy  contracts — we  gave 
you  every  thing  material — but  a  gentleman  officially  connected  with  the  Victualling 
office  makes  an  observation  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  taking  the  contracts 
for  the  navy  from  other  countries;  and  does  the  House  think  that  we  ought  to  give 
this  communication,  intended  for  the  government  alone?  Well,  then,  take  the  case 
of  an  individual  supplying  information  for  the  use  of  the  government,  requesting 
that  his  name  might  not  be  disclosed.  Would  it  not,  I  ask,  be  a  breach  of  all  confidence 
to  disclose  the  name  of  that  individual?  We  have  given  you  all  the  information 
with  reference  to  the  tenor  of  tlic  measures  we  have  proposed.  We  have  given  you 
the  price  of  the  contracts,  and  you  may  have  the  navy  contracts  if  you  think  it 
necessary;  but  I  think  it  would  be  going  too  far,  when  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Victualling  office  makes  a  suggestion  to  the  government,  that  the  government 
should  be  called  upon  to  communicate  that  information  to  the  House.  There  is  the 
other  case  of  an  individual  communicating  information  to  the  government,  under  the 
assurance  tiiat  his  name  will  not  be  disclosed,  and  1  say  that  if  the  House  compels 
us  to  give  tills  information  there  is  an  end  to  all  confidence.  We  have  withheld 
nothing  in  the  shajie  of  information  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Meek.  We 
have  given  you  all  the  facts,  lu  the  exercise  of  our  discretion  we  have  withheld 
particular  passages,  whicli  I  maintain  we  were  justified  in  doing,  I  say,  then,  consi- 
d(!riiig  that  there  has  been  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  somebody  in 
giving  to  the  hon.  member  informatioji  intended  for  the  government,  1  trust  that 
the  House  will  not  compel  the  govermuent  to  give  inforniatiou  that  has  been  so 
presented  to  them. 

The  House  divided  on  tlie  question  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair. 
Ayes,  211);  Noes,  l^'J;  majority,  07. 

The  House  went  into  committee,  prn  forma,  and  resumed,  committee  to  sit  again. 

May  1.3,  1842. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Customs'  Acts. 
On  the  (picsfion  i)eing  ])ut  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair — 

Viscount  Howick  moved  the  following  resolution,  "  'J'liat  in  making  a  new  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  customs' duties,  it  is  not  expedient  to  impose  different  rates  of  duty  upon 
the  same  articles  when  imported  from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  possessions, 
in  any  case  where  no  such  dilference  now  exists  ;  and  that  in  those  cases  iu  which 
such  a  dilference  already  exists,  it  is  not  ex[>edient  that  it  should  he  increased." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  : — I  was  in  hopes,  until  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  that  the  ohject  of  the  noble  lord  was  to  save  us  the  trouble 
and  delay  of  a  discussion  on  details,  and  that  we  were  to  get  rid  of  further  discussion 
by  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  general  principle  of  the  tariff,  as  far  as  the 
differential  duties  between  articles  the  production  of  the  colonies  to  those  produced 
in  foreign  countries  were  concerned  ;  but  1  am  afraid,  from  the  speech  of  the  riglit 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  will  not  be 
accomplished,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  that  when  we  enter  into  the 
details  of  tiie  tariff,  then  we  must  go  into  the  consideration  of  these  minute  articles. 
JMow,  I  confess  I  thought,  from  the  indignation  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
gave  vent  with  I'espect  to  medlars,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  promote  discussion  on 
details  on  the  present  occasion.  I  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  given  notice  of 
this  motion  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  a  difficulty, 
for  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  given  notice  of  his  motion,  the  division  must  have  beea 
taken  on  some  individual  article  of  the  tariff.  That  article,  the  first  in  the  list, 
would  have  been  colonial  asses,  v/hich  so  greatly  excited  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
indignation  the  other  night — and  he  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  try  this 
great  question  on  the  subject  of  imposing  a  duty  of  Is.  3d.  a-head  on  colonial  asses. 
I  certainly  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  his  motion  by  way  of 
a  pons  asinorum  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  think,  we  shall  do  better  by  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and  discussing  the  question  of  principle  rather 
than  by  entering  into  these  details,  which  I  sliould  have  been  disposed,  nevertheless, 
to  treat  in  a  better  temper  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  exhibited  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  medlars,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  vdth  better  judgment, 
reserved  for  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  if  we  are  to  enter  upon  them  at  all.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  explained  to  those  hon.  members  who  did  not  hear  the  early 
part  of  the  discussion,  the  nature  of  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  How- 
ick),  but  I  protest  against  the  correctness  of  the  exposition  given  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  And  I  beg  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  not  present  and  did  not  hear 
tl)e  early  part  of  the  debate,  to  iiear  my  version  of  the  noble  lord's  motion.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this : — "  That  in  making  a  liew  arrangement  of  the  cus- 
toms' duties  it  is  not  expedient  to  impose  different  rates  of  duty  upon  the  same  arti- 
cles when  imported  from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  possessions  in  any  case 
where  no  such  difference  now  exists;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which  such  a  differ- 
ence already  exists,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  increased." 

That  is  the  question.  We  are  required  to  lay  down  an  abstract  proposition  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  raise  in  any  case  the  duty  on  a  commodity,  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries,  above  the  duty  on  the  same  article  produced  in  a  colony.  We  are  to  lay 
down  that  as  a  principle.  We  are  not  merely  to  correct  an  error  committed  with 
respect  to  an  individual  article,  but  we  are  to  lay  this  down  as  a  principle  of  legisla- 
tion, that  the  difference  is  not  to  be  increased.  But  what  is  the  i)rinciple  for  which 
the  noble  lord  contends  ?  The  principle  is  this  :  that  you  shall  treat  your  colonies, 
without  discrimination,  as  foreign  countries  in  this  respect.  The  noble  lord  will  not 
deny  that  such  is  the  proposition  for  which  he  contends.  But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
,  man  and  his  friends,  when  in  office,  did  not  adhere  to  this  rule.  "  True,"  replies  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  "  there  were  slight  exceptions.  There  was  rough  rice  and  bees'- 
wax  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa."  And  what  account  does  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemen give  of  the  motive  which  induced  them  to  take  this  course?  lie  says,  "If 
you  can  confer  a  benefit  on  the  natives  of  Africa,  it  vvould  be  by  encouraging  their 
trade.  Give  them  the  benefit  of  differential  duties,  and  you  will  encourage  their  at- 
tention to  domestic  industry;  and  you  cannot  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  a  country 
like  Africa  tlian  by  encouraging  the  natives  to  devote  themselves  to  industry."  But 
what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  about  inflicting  injury  on  our 
colonies?  The  noble  lord  saj's,  "You  only  disturb  the  application  of  capital;  and, 
under  a  notion  of  conferring  a  benefit,  you  are  inflicting  future  injury."  What 
humanity  was  it,  then,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  rough  rice  on  the  coast  of  Africa? 
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If  the  noble  lord's  principle  were  correct,  there  was  no  humanity  in  giving  peculiar 
encouragement  and  facilities  to  African  produce.  Humanity  ought  to  have  dictated 
the  establishment  of  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  the  productions  of  Africa  and  those  of 
foreign  countries.  But  the  great  principle  of  the  noble  lord,  on  which  the  House  is 
to  decide  to-night,  is,  whether  it  be  just,  with  respect  to  all  articles  the  produce  of 
your  colonies,  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  should  apply  as  applies  to  articles  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries  ?  If  that  principle  be  correct  there  is  an  end  of  j^our  colonial 
system.  The  noble  lord's  argument  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  our  colonial  connec- 
tion. Is  it  just  to  say  to  the  colonies,  "You  shall  import  British  articles  on  a  more 
favourable  footing  than  those  of  foreign  nations  ?"  You  are  at  the  present  moment 
passing  an  act  through  the  House  giving  to  British  manufacturers  advantages  in  the 
colonial  markets — you  restrict  commercial  intercourse  with  the  colonies  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  choosing  their  markets.  Would  it  then,  I  ask,  be  just  to  say  to  the 
colonies,  "You  shall  admit  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  but  Great  Britain  shall  give  your  pro- 
duce no  preference  whatever  ?"  Yet  that  is  the  principle  for  which  the  noble  lord 
contends.  Then,  would  the  noble  lord  do  away  with  the  privileges  which  British 
manufactures  enjoy  in  the  colonies  ?  If  he  would,  let  me  ask  him,  why  would  he 
maintain  the  colonies  at  all  ?  The  colonies  are,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  to  have 
the  unlimited  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  This  country  ought  to  show  no 
preference  to  colonial  produce.  If  you  think  fit,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  to  lay  a 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  any  articles  coming  from  Russia  or  France,  in  that  case, 
according  to  the  noble  lord's  principle,  you  ought  indiscriminately  to  lay  the  same 
rate  on  articles  the  produce  of  a  Colony.  Be  it  so ;  but  let  me  ask  the  noble  lord, 
why  we  should  be  at  the  expense  of  defending  these  colonies  ?  The  noble  lord  says, 
"  See  what  results  followed  in  the  United  States  by  abolishing  these  distinctions 
since  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  established — since  the  system  of 
privilege  and  protection  has  been  abolished  ?"  Be  it  so  ;  but  why  retain  the  colonies 
if  we  are  to  derive  no  advantage  whatever  in  respect  to  commercial  intercourse — no 
advantages  to  navigation — no  exclusive  privileges  for  British  shipping  ?  Why  aban- 
don these  advantages,  whether  real  or  supposed,  and  then  garrison  Canada  with 
15,000  men  ?  The  noble  lord's  principle  is  to  let  the  colonies  govern  themselves,  and 
declare  their  separation  from  this  country  ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  connection 
with  the  colonies  can  be  of  no  ])ossible  advantage  if  we  incur  all  the  obligations  of 
defence,  but  in  every  other  respect  place  them  on  the  footing  of  foreign  countries. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  colonies  can  be  nothing  but  an  onerous  obligation  to  this 
country,  if  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord  be  true.  The  noble  lord  says  that  Mr. 
Huskisson's  principles  were  adverse  to  the  course  now  pursued.  What!  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  who  proposed  that  Cana(hi  should  be  allowed  to  sell  her  corn  in  the  British 
market  at  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  With  the  noble  lord's  resolution  in  force  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Mr.  Huskisson  to  have  applied,  as  he  did,  his  principle  to  the 
sugar  of  the  Mauritius,  lowering  the  duty  on  it  to  10s.  the  cwt.  It  would  have  been 
imi)ossible  for  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  182G  or  18"27,  to  have  equalised  the  duty  on  the 
sugar  of  tlio  Mauritius  and  that  produced  in  the  West  Indies,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  determined  to  act  on  the  principle  laid  down  l)y  the  noble  lord.  What 
(lid  Mr.  Huskisson  say  with  resjjcct  to  the  East  Indies?  Mr.  Huskisson  complained 
of  the  (!onduct  of  the  United  States  in  refusing  to  our  manufactures  the  privileges 
which  had  been  given  to  other  manufactures.  Mr.  Huskisson  intimated  that  there 
were  two  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  might  derive  an  , 
abundant  su{)])ly  from  our  own  colonies.  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  "We  could,  he  was 
satisfied,  soon  be  abundantly  supplied  with  tobacco  from  the  East  Indies,  by  wise 
and  prudent  inducements  held  out  to  iniluce  its  improved  cultivation."  The  rice  of 
India  would  soon  (indeed  it  was  already  doing  so)  usurp  the  jilace  in  our  list  of  im- 
ports wiiicii  tiiat  of  Carolina  had  held.  In  other  articles  the  same  change  would 
soon  be  ol)serve(l.  With  reference  to  cotton,  that  raw  article  so  essential  in  our  great 
staple  trade,  it  was  only  necessary  to  give  its  odtiu'e  in  India  the  same  encourage- 
ment and  protection  wliich  the  iudigo-trade  had  obtained  to  ensure  its  cultivation 
with  ('(jual  success,  and  tlie  growth  of  as  good,  as  diu'able,  and  as  fine  an  article.  The 
result  would  soon  be,  that  the  cotton  of  India  would  rival  and  supplant  the  cotton 
of  tlie  western  world,  as  the  indigo  of  India  already  excelled  that  of  Guatemala,  to 
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wliich  it  was  formerly  so  much  inferior;  and  would  still  have  continued  so  but  for  the 
judicial  encouragement  afforded  to  it. 

Therefore,  for  the  noble  lord  to  contend  that  Mr.  Iluskisson  was  the  patron 
of  the  principle  that  colonial  articles  in  all  cases  should  be  subjected  to  the  duty  to 
which  foreipjii  articles  were  exposed,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  fact.  Take 
the  case  in  India.  You  have  ruined  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India  by  the  im- 
portation of  your  own.  You  insist  upon  India  receiving  it  upon  most  favourable 
terms  to  yourself.  If  India  attempted  to  get  a  revenue  by  subjecting  your  cotton 
manufactures  to  a  duty  you  would  take  means  to  prevent  it.  But  you  contend 
that  your  cotton  manufactures  shall  be  introduced  into  India  with  great  advantage, 
as  compared  with  the  manulactui-es  of  other  states;  and  that  the  produce  of 
India  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  to  which  the  produce  of  foreign  states  is 
subject.  Is  there  any  justice  in  that  arrangement?  Will  the  noble  lord  be  pre- 
pared in  contending  for  this  principle  to  subvert  altogether  the  colonial  interests  ? 
Are  you  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  your  manufactures  in  the  colo- 
nies, to  insist  upon  your  manufactures  being  introduced  at  lower  rates  than  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries?  I  put  it  to  any  rational  man  who  is  actuated  by 
equitable  principles,  whether  it  could  be  justly  concurrent  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  advantages  which  you  derive  from  those  colonies  to  contend  that  colonial 
produce  shall  have  no  advantage  ?  It  would  be  altogether  inconsistent.  You 
have  told  your  colonies  that  you  will  maintain  your  connexion  with  them ;  you 
have  pledged  yourself  to  the  Canadas  to  maintain  your  connexion  with  them;  and 
I  should  deeply  regret  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  propose  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  alternatives — either  to  tell  the  Canadas  that  "  There  must  be  no 
distinction  in  favour  of  British  manufactures;  you  are  at  liberty  to  introduce 
French  goods  and  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  on  terms  equally  advanta- 
geous with  those  on  which  British  articles  are  imported  ;"  or  to  take  this  other  and 
still  more  impolitic  course,  and  say,  "  We  insist  upon  your  introducing  British  goods, 
and  upon  depriving  you  of  the  discretion  of  carrying  on  intercourse  with  other 
countries  in  the  cheapest  manner — namely,  by  the  ships  of  other  countries;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  your  goods,  they  must  be  introduced  upon  the  same 
footing  as  French  and  other  foreign  articles."  Why,  sir,  to  use  such  language  as 
this,  and  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  this  now  suggested,  would  place  us  in  that  situa- 
tion with  our  colonies  that  nothing  but  physical  force  could  enable  us  satisfactorily 
to  maintain  any  longer  the  connection.  Sir,  again  I  must  repeat  that  1  cannot 
answer  for  the  justice  with  which  every  subject  is  treated,  with  respect  to  those 
600  or  700  articles  set  forth  in  the  tariff.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  the 
justice  of  all  those  discriminating  duties.  If  the  course  you  mean  to  pursue  be  this 
— namely,  to  put  us  to  the  proof  with  respect  to  every  article  here  described — if  you 
take  one  article  with  the  sum  of  6d.  attached  to  it,  and  say  "here  I  put  it  to  you 
to  defend  this  article  at  6d.,  and  this  other  which  is  marked  at  9f/."  I  say,  Sir,  that 
by  adopting  such  a  course  of  proceeding  towards  us,  we  should  find  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  give  any  satisfaction.  Hon.  members  must  consider  the  complicated 
relationship  of  this  country.  They  must  consider  the  immense  extent  of  capital 
which  is  involved — they  must  consider  the  enormous  extent  of  our  colonial  empire, 
and  the  extensive  field  of  our  commerce.  With  these  considerations  they  must  be 
aware  of  the  danger  that  would  naturally  arise  by  any  attempt  at  legislation  which 
would  rashly  shake  the  foundations  of  the  empire.  You  must  decide  on  the  whole 
ef  those  financial  and  commercial  measures.  And  you  must  look  to  the  practical 
results  which  were  likely  to  follow.  We  have  done  all  that  a  wise  and  prudent 
government  could  do  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  this  question.  We  have  made  an 
etfort  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  country  and  relieve  the  spirit  of  industry.  I 
appeal  to  your  justice  to  decide  upon  these  measures  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to 
sacrifice  the  grand  object  we  have  in  view  by  descanting  upon  its  minute  parts,  in 
respect  to  which  I  confess  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive proofs  in  favour  of.  If  this  House  should  assent  to  this,  I  shall  still  hope 
that,  as  the  course  we  have  pursued  has  been  hitherto  approved  of,  and  as  the  House 
has  already  decided  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  noble  lord's  amend- 
ment, we  shall  be  still  allowed  to  carry  out  our  objects  without  being  called  upon  to 
account  for  every  item  of  the  tariff.  The  amendment  of  the  noble  lord  cannot  be 
164— Vol.  IV. 
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entertained,  for  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  create  that  alarm  throughout  India,  the 
Canadas  and  the  whole  of  our  colonial  empire,  which  such  a  proi)osition  was  so 
well  calculated  to  do;  for,  hy  adopting  it,  you  would  be  only  proclaiming  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  should  be  treated,  in  respect  to  colonial  intercourse,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  upon  no  more  advaritageous  terms,  than  we  should  treat  the  foreigner. 
This  was  but  a  unilateral  course,  which,  in  justice  to  our  own  interests,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  colonies,  we  cannot  think  of  pursuing.  [Viscount  Ilowick  :  I  urged 
it  against  any  great  alterations  being  made.]  Why,  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  noble  lord's  principle  this — that  it  must  be  desirable  to  maintain  the  duties 
with  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  colonies  and  that  of  other  countries  on  the  same 
footing.  The  noble  lord  stated  that  you  were  doing  an  injury  to  the  colonies  by 
supporting  their  permanent  interest — his  principle  was  this,  that  colonial  produce 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  on  a  more  favoured  footing  than  that  of  foreign  countries. 
The  noble  lord  said,  the  system  we  pursued  on  this  subject  was  vicious.  I  am  now 
protesting  against  that  uncjualified  and  exceptionless  doctrine — -namely,  that  you 
ought  to  treat  Canada  in  respect  to  colonial  and  commercial  intercourse  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  coimtries.  If  such  a  proposition  be  entertained,  there  is  an 
end  at  once  to  our  colonial  empire,  and  to  maintain  it  will  only  be  to  place  a  useless 
burden  on  ourselves.  If  you  sanction  this  proposition,  then  you  ought  also  to  say, 
let  the  colonies  assert  their  ov/n  independence,  and  provide  for  their  own  mainten- 
ance. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair :  Ayes, 
281;  Noes,  108;  majority  173. 

The  House  went  into  Committee,  and  resumed;  the  chairman  reported  progress, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


CUSTOMS   ACTS— THE  TARIFF— CATTLE. 
Mat  23,  1842. 

The  House  in  Committee.  On  the  first  resolution  being  proposed, — Mr.  Miles 
moved  as  an  amendment — "  That  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  all  live  stock  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of  food,  be  taken  by  weight." 

Sir  R.  Pi;kl  :  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  able  to  confine  my  observations  to  tlie 
particular  subject  now  under  discussion — whether  it  be  wise  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion which  now  exists  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat — substituting  a 
moderate  duty,  lint  the  noble  lord  has  invited  a  discussion  on  other  points — the 
Corn-laws,  and  tlie  sugar  duty.  With  regard  to  the  sugar  duty,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  that  question ;  and  I  shall  then  state  why  we  think  that 
there  are  reasons  which  except  sugar  from  the  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  tariff.  As  to  the  Corn-laws,  any  one  would  have  inferred  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that,  under  all  circumstances,  and  without  any 
qualification,  the  jjcojde  of  this  country  .should  have  a  command  of  the  cheapest  food; 
but  1  take  it  that  the  noble  lord,  the  author  of  an  Hs.  dut^',  must  himself  impose 
some  restriction  on  that  principle  for  which  to-night  be  seems  inclined  to  contend. 
He  must  admit  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  not  expedient  without  reference 
to  otlier  considerations  that  tlie  people  should  iuivc  the  cheapest  food  ;  because  other- 
wise his  jirinciple  will  l)e  entirely  at  variance  with  his  own  projjosal  of  an  Hs.  duty 
on  wheat,  'i'he  no!)le  lord  must  admit  either  that  there  are  s])ecial  burdens  in 
agriculture  which  justify  that  duty,  or  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  ])rotection  to 
domestic  agriculture;  and  the  (juestion  then  between  nie  and  tlie  noble  lord,  is  not 
a  fjiicstion  of  ])riiici|)le — it  is  a  question  of  degree.  I  jiropose  a  graduated  duty.  Tlie 
n<d)h'  lord  jjroposcs  a  fixed  duty;  but  in  vindication  of  his  Hs.  fixed  duty,  the  noble 
lonl  must  contend  against  the  jirinciple  which  he  has  put  forward  to-night,  taken 
without  <pialificati(m  or  excejition  ;  and  I  therefore  apjieal  to  the  noble  lord's  assis- 
tance in  support  of  my  graduated  scale.  I  do  not,  however,  now  wish  to  revive  the 
discussion  on  the  Corn-law;  but  I  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  charged  me  with 
deluding  the  farmers;  and  had  said,  that  if  I  bad  put  forward  any  such  proposition 
before  the  last  election,  the  agricultural  constituencies  would  not  have  implied  an 
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opinion  so  strongly  in  my  I'avour ;  bat  now  the  noble  lord  contends  that  I  have  sliown 
undue  favour  to  the  fanner,  and  have  proposed  a  Corn-lav/  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  tariff.  Surely,  it  is  impossible  for  the  noble  lord  to  contend,  that 
I  have  deceived  the  farmer  by  holding  out  false  expectations  of  protection,  and,  oa 
the  other  hand,  that  I  have  shown  him  undue  favour.  I  come  now  to  this  particular 
proposition ;  I  am  afraid  that  unless  I  am  able  to  apply  myself  to  the  particular 
proposals  as  they  are  made,  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  bringing  these  discussions  to 
a  close ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  the  single  point,  wliether  it  be  expe- 
dient to  continue  the  existing  prohibition,  or  to  impose  the  duty  proposed  by  the 
government;  and  I  discuss  the  question  with  my  hon.  friend  with  perfect  freedom 
and  candour ;  I  entirely  differ  from  him  in  opinion  npon  this  subject ;  but  I  am  not, 
on  that  account,  insensible  to  or  ungrateful  for  the  support  which  I  have  received  m 
respect  to  my  proposal  of  an  Income-tax.  Yes  !  I  have  received  from  the  agricultural 
body,  this  session,  most  valuable  and  generous  support  of  the  proposals  which  I  have 
made;  and  the  differences  which  may  .exist  between  us  cannot  disturb  my  grateful 
sense  of  their  assistance ;  and,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  some  who 
now  express  dissent.  I  have  not  the  least  fear  that  the  differences  of  to-night  will  con- 
tinue beyond  to-night.  I,  however,  now  maintain  my  own  opinion ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  do  require  chat  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle  should  be  removed,  and  I  think  that  the  proposal  which  I  have  made 
will  benefit  all  classes  of  the  community.  When  I  spoke  last,  there  was  a  prevalent 
apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  proposal  which  I  had  made.  I  then  said,  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  part  of  a  true  friend  of  the  agriculturists  to  assume,  that 
that  panic  was  well-founded  ;  the  reason  which  I  gave  for  not  acting  on  those  appre- 
hensions, was  my  belief  that  it  would  be  found,  before  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  tariff", 
that  those  apprehensions  were  at  an  end;  and  the  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  the  country  prove  the  correctness  of  that  impression.  I  think  I  may 
say  that  the  panic  has  already  passed  away.  I  said  at  that  time  that  the  then 
diminution  in  the  price  of  cattle  was  attributable  to  other  concurrent  causes,  as  the 
price  of  fodder;  and  I  felt,  besides,  very  confident  that  when  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  country  was  applied  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  those  apprehensions 
would  give  way  to  the  natural  consequences  of  that  sober  judgment.  Now,  I  have 
looked  into  a  country  paper,  and  the  country  papers  afford  a  very  good  indication 
of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  and  I  take  this  account  which  is  a  report  from  Liver- 
pool : — "  The  price  of  cattle  is  still  rising;  there  was  a  large  supply  in  the  market ; 
but  the  prices  were  very  liigh;  we  stated  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the  diminution  in 
price  was  the  consequence  of  a  mere  panic,  and  would  not  continue." 

If,  then,  I  had  acted  on  the  panic,  I  should  have  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  panic. 
I  will  now  read  another  extract : — 

"Liverpool,  Monday^  May  16. 
"  We  have  had  rather  a  large  supply  of  cattle ;  but  the  prices  are  very  high;  beef 
e\d.  to  Id. ;  mutton  Id.  to  7f  6?." 

Now  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  being  7c?.  and  7fc?.  at  Liverpool,  I  put  it  to 
every  intelligent  gentleman  in  this  House,  whether  it  is  right  to  continue  the  present 
prohibition  ?  Why  do  I  take  Liverpool?  Because  Liverpool  is  the  port  into  which 
the  Irish  supplies  enter.  Now,  supposing  twenty  years  since  any  one  had  said  to  a 
Liverpool  man,  "Look  at  the  present  supply  of  Irish  cattle,  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
will  be  twenty  years  hence,"  wouldn't  his  natural  answer  have  been,  "  Why,  the 
English  graziers  will  be  ruined."  In  1820,  the  number  of  cows  and  oxen  brought 
from  Ireland — 'lam  not  sure  whether  into  England  or  Liverpool  only — was  16,966; 
and  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  brought  from  Ireland  into 
the  port  of  Liverpool  alone  472,  200  cows  and  oxen,  or  upon  an  average  about  94,400 
in  each  year.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  enormous  increase  on  the  prices  ? 
So  far  from  the  Englisli  grazier  being  injured,  the  prices  have  risen,  notwithstanding 
that  large  increase.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  wise  to  continue  the  present 
prohibition  ?  Are  we  not  bound  to  look  for  a  wider  area  whence  to  draw  our  supjtly  ? 
Take  the  average  of  the  five  years  preceding  the  last  five,  and  the  importation  into 
Liverpool  from  Ireland  was  54,800;  compare  that  with  the  average  of  the  five  fol- 
lowing years,    which    was   94,400;    and   do   not   these    facts   suggest  important 
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considerations  ?  Is  it  not  a  just  and  almost  necessary  inference,  that  the  population 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply?  Whence,  then,  is  our  supply  to  come? 
Look  at  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Stales  of  the  German  (Confederation — 
their  population  is  sixty-five  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  they  require  cattle  for  their  own 
supply  of  food;  they  are  all,  I  believe,  importing  countries,  and  in  each  of  them  I 
am  afraid  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  is  rising,  and  the  consumption  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  jiopulation.  The  noble  lord  says, — "At  one  time  you  contend 
you  ought  to  remove  the  prohibition,  and  at  another  time  you  say  it  will  not  materially 
affect  the  price  of  meat  in  this  country." 

I  must  say  that  I  wish  it  would  reduce  the  prices,  for  I  consider  the  price  of 
meat  too  high.     I  take  this  proof  of  it : — Take  Liverpool.     I  see  that,  by  the  great 
improvements  in  steam  navigation,  there  are  forwarded  large  supplies  of  cattle  from 
Aberdeen,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  into  Liverpool,  and  yet  I  see  no  benefit  in  that 
great  community  from  such  extensive  importation.     On  the  contrary,  1  see  a  pro- 
gressive rise  in  the  price  of  food.     I  say,  then,  that  that  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  prohibition,  and  conclusive  of  the  policy  of  widening  the 
supply.     If  you  tell  me  there  is  great  alarm — a  great  panic  in  the  markets,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  that  alarm  unfounded.     But  what  I  admit  to  be  the  chief 
benefit  from  this  alteration  is  this,  that  we  are  taking  a  new  security  against  the  con- 
stant progressive  rise  of  the  price  of  food  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the 
supply  in  this  country,  and  the  conse()uent  rise  of  price  of  foreign  cattle,  I  think 
that  the  foreigner  will  be  ready  to  part  with  his  cattle  at  a  diminution  of  price  of  25 
per  cent.     At  the  same  time,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  when  I  consider  the  countries 
of  Europe  from  which  cattle  can  be  introduced,  I  find  them  so  few  that  I  cannot 
think  there  will  be  any  great  diminution  in  the  price  of  meat.     Three  things  are 
always  put  out  of  consideration,  and  those  are — the  quantity  of  cattle,  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  proliibition  in  increas- 
ing the  price  of  meat  upon  the  continent.     Depend  upon  it,   you  cannot  open  the 
markets  of  this  country  without,  in  some  degree,  raising  the  price  of  meat  in  other 
countries;  and  wiien  my  hon.  friend  refers  me  to  the  prices  of  Ad.  and  5d.  per  pound, 
he  must  recollect  that  those  are  the  prices  with  this  prohibition  and  with  the  English 
markets  closed  to  the  foreigner ;  but  if  you  open  the  English  market  the  necessary 
consequence  will  be  some  rise  in  the  price  abroad.     But  always  bear  in  mind  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  and  don't  think  that  meat  at  4d.  per  pound  in  Hamburg  or  Hol- 
stein,  if  such  be  the  price,  is  such  meat  as  that  at  8d.  per  pound  in  Liverpool  or 
London.     The  things  are  perfectly  difi'ercnt.     Meat  of  an  ecpial  quality  with  that 
which  we  consume  in  London,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  place  on  the  continent 
could  su])ply  at  a  less  price  than  Gd.  instead  of  4ri.     I  cannot,  however,  but  think 
that  there  will  be  advantage  from  this  free  intercourse,  by  the  improvements  in  our 
breed  of  cattle  in  this  country.     I  was  very  much  struck  with  an  account  of  a  meeting 
at  which  the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire  was  present,  I  believe  last  year,  of  that  most 
useful  institution,  founded  maiidy  by  Lord  Spencer,  and  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  connected — I  mean  the  Royal  Agricidtural  Society  of  England.     I  read 
tliis  morning,  the  account  of  what  passed  at  that  meeting,  which  I  will  quote  to  the 
House: — "Sir  Francis  A.  JMuckonzie,  Bart.,  informed  the  council  that  he  had  at 
length  succeeded,   through  the  agency  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  geologist  and 
writer  on  fossil  fishes,  Professor  Agassiz,  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  breeding  stock, 
which,  for  the  last  twenty- three  years,  since  his  first  visit  to  Switzerland,  he  had 
been  most  desirous  to  secure  for  this  country;  and  that  four  of  the  finest  bulls  tliat 
Switzerland  could   produce  were  on  (heir  way  to  JOngland,  and  would  arrive  to  the 
consigiunent  of  iMr.  hanlniry,  Ijaukcr,  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  few  days. 
Sir  Franci-;,  in  describing  this  stock,  remarks,  '  I  certainly  never  saw  nu)re  beautiful 
cattle  than  the  Swiss,  not  even   in  Yorkshire,  and  they  c()nd)ine  both  milking  and 
fattening  (pialities,  whi(di   is  an  immense  advantages;  thejjroofof  the  first  is  their 
being  the  cows  which  in  Lombardy  are  only  bouglit  for  making  Parmesan  cheese; 
and  1   hope  that  the  sluipes  of  the  animals  now  sent  will,  to  the  best  judges,  prove 
that  they  possess  the  latter  (lualify  by  their  jierfect  shapes.'     Professor  Agassiz  not 
being  limited  in   price;,  procured   for  Sir  Francis   INIackenzie  four  of  the  finest  and 
haiui.sonicst  yoiuig  bulls  that  Switzerland  could  jirodiiee;  and  although  the  Professor 
considers  the  outlay  already  too  large  in  effecting  this  object,  Sir  Francis  expressed 
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tlie  conviction  he  felt  that  he  should  bo  rewarded  if  the  blood  was  found  to  do  good 
to  our  English  breeds,  by  crossing  them." 

It  is  a  great  advantage,  then,  to  tlie  breeding  of  cattle  in  this  country,  to  have  an 
unlimited  access  to  the  cattle  of  tlie  continent;  and  with  our  skill  and  application  of 
chemical  science  to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  this  intercourse  with  the 
continent  be  admitted,  there  will  be  great  benefit  resulting  from  it.  I  look  back  and 
find  that  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  many  applications  having  been  made  to 
the  treasury,  to  permit  bulls  and  other  animals  of  various  breeds  to  be  imported  from 
parts  of  the  continent.  In  one  or  two  cases,  permission  was  given  ;  but  it  is,  I 
need  hardly  say,  a  very  different  thing  to  do  this  by  a  mere  exercise  of  favour  against 
the  law  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  to  provide  for  regular  access,  on  the  part  of  our 
agriculturists,  to  the  best  continental  breeds.  But,  with  the  spirit,  the  industry, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  British  farmer,  I  believe  we  should  speedily  find  ourselves 
thoroughly  able  to  compete  with  any  country  as  to  the  supply  of  cattle.  The  only 
question  then  remaining  is,  whether  the  duty  shall  be  fixed,  or  according  to  weight  ? 
Surely  a  strong  proof  of  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  fixed  duty  is,  that  it  is  adopted 
in  all  foreign  countries,  admitting  importation  of  live  stock.  In  Austria,  the  duty 
on  an  ox  is  8s.;  in  Belgium,  it  is  IO5.  ;  in  France,  £2;  in  Germany  15s.;  in 
Holland,  £l  3*.  4d. ;  the  same  reason  applying  in  those  countries  as  in  this,  if  any 
valid  reason  there  be,  for  preferring  a  duty  levied  according  to  weight.  And  let  the 
House  mark  this.  My  hon.  fi'iend  will  avoid  saying  what  duty  by  weight  he  would 
wish.  Would  he  desire  one  of  2s.  Gd.  per  cwt  ?  No  ;  he  of  course  does  not  deny 
that  he  wishes  a  higher  degree  of  protection  than  I  propose  ;  and  he  would  doubt- 
less desire  a  duty  of  6s.  or  8s.  per  cwt. ;  but  he  abstains  from  naming  any  duty ;  he 
will  not  venture  to  specify  the  amount  per  cwt.  he  wishes.  But,  then,  I  say  that 
this  ought  to  be  fully  explained,  before  you  proceed  to  vote  for  any  abstract  proposi- 
tion. My  hon.  friend  should  really  tell  us  what  is  the  practical  purport  of  his 
proposal,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  mere  delusion  voting  upon  his  motion.  Of  course 
he  thinks  that  £\  per  head  is  not  a  sufficient  protection,  and  he  desires  a  higher  one  ; 
but,  then,  I  think  that  unless  we  clearly  comprehend  his  practical  intention,  many 
members  may  be  entrapped  into  a  vote  ;  for  there  are  those,  I  can  well  understand, 
who  would  rather  have  2s.  6d  per  cwt.  as  the  duty  than  £\  per  head.  In  that 
case,  observe  that  an  ox  weighing  4  cwt.  would  only  pay  10s.  duty — a  result  wliich 
might  not  entirely  tend  to  diminish  the  "panic"  of  the  farmers,  nor  to  answer  tlie 
object  of  my  hon.  friend.  My  hon.  friend  wishes  really  for  an  increase  of  protection, 
which  would  involve  the  interposing  of  greater  difficulties  to  the  admission  of  food 
for  the  people,  for  he  should  not  forget  that  the  levying  of  the  duty  by  weight 
would  create  such  an  unavoidable  delay  and  trouble  at  landing,  as  would  materially 
retard  and  obstruct  the  importation  of  stock  on  any  terms  arranged.  On  that 
ground  I  oppose  it.  My  belief  is,  that  the  duty  of  £1  per  head  will  be  sufficient. 
I  stated  that  to  a  deputation  of  agriculturists,  who  waited  upon  me  to  press  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  higlier  protection.  To  their  demand  I  could  not,  I  cannot 
accede;  for  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  community  require  that  there  shall  be 
a  diminution  of  the  protective  duty.  I  have  a  deep  impression,  a  firm  conviction, 
that  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  tiie  supply  of  provision  in  this 
country,  and  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  by  the  agriculturists  from  keeping 
up  higher  duties  than  I  propose.  My  hon  friend  indeed  said,  fattening  of  cattle 
produced  in  this  country  no  profit.  Why  not?  Is  it  not  because  in  certain  districts,  pro- 
ducing lean  cattle,  the  most  endrmons  prices  are  charged  for  tliem,  so  that  the  profit 
of  fattening  is  done  away  with  ?  What  then  we  want  is,  to  bring  in  a  competition, 
which  may  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  lean  cattle.  As  to  fat  cattle  fetching  £25  or 
£30  a  head,  consider  the  difficulties  of  bringing  them  from  foreign  ports  :  reflect 
that  the  freight  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  could  hardly  be  below  £2  a  head,  and 
would  probably  be  augmented.  Consider,  too,  the  inevitable  risk  of  a  sea-passage, 
and  remember  that  tliere  can  be  no  insurance  against  the  damage,  though  there  may 
be  against  the  entire  loss  of  cattle  thus  transported  across  the  sea  ;  all  these  things 
gave  a  real  practical  protection,  over  and  above  the  duty.  My  interests  are  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  but  I  should  be  ready,  I  trust,  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  interest,  even  if  I  imagined  injury  to  myself  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  measure  I  propose  ;  but  I  really  can  assume  to  myself  no  such  credit,  for  I 
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hclieve  that  agriculture  will  derive,  not  injury,  but  advantage,  from  that  measure, 
persuaded  as  I  am  that  the  effect  will  be,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  all  the  unneces- 
sary odium  attaching  to  agricultural  protection  will  be  avoided,  the  establisliment 
of  a  regular  but  moderate  supply  from  the  continent  will  keep  prices  at  a  more 
equal  rate  here  and  abroad,  and  on  a  level  in  this  country,  more  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  I  am  therefore,  Sir,  compelled,  though  with 
regret,  to  ditl'er  entirely  from  ray  hon.  friend  ;  I  am  so  firmly  persuaded  that  justice 
to  consumers  requires  the  establishment  of  increased  facilities  for  the  admission  of 
food,  and  that  the  measure  is  by  no  means  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the  agri- 
culturists themselves,  that  I  can  make  no  concession.  I  must  adhere  to  my  original 
proposition,  which  I  trust  the  House  will,  by  a  large  majority,  support,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  uncertainty  and  alarm,  and  passing  a  measure  which  I  do  believe  will  be 
as  beneficial  to  the  agriculturists  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Miles's  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  267. 

May  24,  1842. 

House  in  Committee.  On  the  question  that  the  duty  on  oxen  and  bulls  be  20s. 
per  head  from  foreign  countries,  and  10s.  per  head  from  British  possessions:  Mr. 
Miles  proposed  that,  in  lieu  of  a  duty  of  20s.  per  head  for  oxen  and  bulls,  there  be 
levied  a  duty  of  5s.  6d  per  cwt.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  right  hon.  baronet 
would  accede  to  this  alteration,  all  the  alarm  of  the  agricultural  body  would  be  at 
an  end. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  derived  great  consolation  from  the  declaration  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  if  he  would  adopt  a  9s.  4(1.  duty,  instead  of  an  8s.,  he  would  remove 
all  the  apprehensions  of  the  agricultural  body,  as  far  as  meat  was  concerned.  He 
could  not  have  been  far  from  the  mark,  therefore,  as  to  meat.  If  live  cattle  only 
weighed  four  cwt.,  after  deducting  the  two-fifths,  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposal 
would  only  raise  the  duty  2s.,  and  although  of  course  the  duty  would  be  higher  for 
heavier  cattle,  he  would  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  why  he  could  not  consent  to  his 
proposal.  He  thought  that  the  duty  he  proposed  upon  meat  and  cattle  was  ample 
and  sufficient.  He  thought  that  if  lean  cattle  had  a  free  admission,  the  agricultural 
body  would  derive  a  great  advantage.  As  far  as  lean  cattle  was  concerned,  the 
duty  of  £l  was  sufficient,  and  the  agriculturists  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if 
he  flung  upon  them  only  fat  instead  of  lean  beasts.  The  hon.  gentleman's  duty 
would  discountenance  the  importation  of  the  heavier  sorts  of  lean  beasts,  which  afforded 
the  least  profit  to  the  farmers.  With  respect  to  fat  beasts  it  was  not  the  amount  of 
duty  but  the  distance,  the  small  area  from  which  a  supply  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  difficulty  of  transport  to  this  country  that  was  the  real  protection.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  hon.  friend  would  not  think  it  disrespectful  to  his  opinion  if  he 
adhered  to  his  own  proposal. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pusey,  who  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee. — 

Sir  Ilobert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  admitted  by  his  hon  friend  the  member  for  So- 
mersetshire that  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  protection 
which  should  be  given  between  live  and  dead  cattle,  he  therefore  fixed  upon  one  sura 
of  5.S-.  6^/.  for  pigs,  sheep,  oxen,  and  cows;  and  if  so  great  a  judge  found  it  difficult 
to  say  what  the  amount  of  protection  should  be,  ho  did  not  believe  that  a  committee 
of  the  most  consummate  graziers  could  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
it  a])peared  to  him  that  it  was  for  the  House  to  decide  for  itself  upon  the  matter 
of  its  general  judgment.  If  he  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  his  lion,  friend,  he  should 
be  equally  obliged  to  give  way  to  parties  interested  in  other  articles.  Why  not,  for 
instance,  have  a  select  committee  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty 
on  spermaceti  oil?  or  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  seed, 
to  see  that  the  duty  on  one  seed  was  just  (Miuivalcnt  to  that  on  another?  The  House 
ought  to  consider  first  whether  it  was  fit  that  probibitiou  should  be  removed,  and  if 
they  were  salislied,  then,  from  their  general  inloruiatiou  and  jiulgment,  they  should 
iuqiosc  such  a  duty  as  would  do  justice;  to  the  producer  and  to  tiie  consumer;  if  they 
attemjiteil  a  more  definite  plan  they  would  fail.  Hy  consenting  to  the  present  motion 
he  would  be  involved  in  endless  (lilficuity  and  flelay,  and  his  luqies  of  a  speedy  pro- 
gress with  the  tariff  would  l)e  disappointed,  because  he  must  consent  to  committees 
on  many  other  of  the  1,100  articles  in  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  Villiers  followed,  and  moved  that  the  blank  in  the  resolution,  which  it  was 
profioscd  should  be  filled  up  with  twenty  shillings,  be  filled  up  with  one  shilling. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  The  course  tlie  noble  lord  intends  to  pursue,  almost  induces  me  to 
refrain  from  making  any  statement  with  rearard  to  the  particular  province  of  Russia 
to  which  tlic  noble  lord  has  alluded.  The  noble  lord  charges  us  with  having 
increased  the  apprehensions,  and  added  to  the  alarm  which  already  prevailed  in  the 
country,  by  stating  the  immense  amount  of  corn  that  would  be  imported  from  a  pro- 
vince of  Russia  into  our  markets.  Just  let  me  remind  the  noble  lord  and  the 
committee  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  noble  lord,  or  the  late  government, 
appoints  as  a  commercial  agent  at  St.  I'etersburgh  a  gentleman  well  able  to  afford 
commercial  information  to  this  country.  Tlie  late  government  volunteered  to  get 
correct  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  supply  of  corn  that  could  be  derived  from 
foreign  countries.  Their  consul,  appointed  on  account  of  his  commercial  qualifica- 
tions, informs  the  government  that  38,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat — he  begged  pardon 
— of  corn,  could  be  brought  from  a  certain  province  of  Russia.  Her  Majesty's  late 
government  were  then  intent  upon  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws;  and  though,  of 
course,  they  had  read  that  information,  still  they  had  never  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  inquire  of  their  informant — this  commercial  agent — upon  what  basis  this 
piece  of  information  was  founded.  They  never  put  that  question,  but  they  had 
printed  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  parliament  and  the  country  the  state- 
ments they  had  derived  from  such  a  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  capabilities 
of  Russia  as  theiT  commercial  agent  or  consul.  This  information  was  in  their  pos- 
session for  several  months,  and  yet  he  was  the  first  person  to  say,  that  it  was  a  most 
astounding  statement;  and  accordingly  he  asked  if  there  was  not  an  error  on  the 
very  face  of  it.  On  reference  to  the  original  despatch,  it  was  founded,  that  the 
38,000,000  quarters  of  corn  appeared,  not  in  figures,  but  at  length,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  consul  himself.  And  there  it  remained,  without  any  attempt  on  the 
late  government  to  clear  up  the  manifestly  apparent  mistake;  and  then  the  noble 
lord  charges  us  with  continuing  this  mistake,  wliich  originated  with,  and  was  derived 
from  their  information.  Now,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  noble  lord  was 
more  responsible  for  those  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  which  the  noble  lord  spoke, 
for  tlie  printing  and  circulating  this  information  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  until 
he  and  the  government  with  which  the  noble  lord  was  connected  found  out  the  mis- 
take, and  then,  when  it  was  pointed  out,  they  wrote  to  their  consul  to  ask  if  his 
information  was  correct. 

The  committee  divided,  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words 
"  One  Shilling." — Ayes,  44;  Noes,  209;  majority,  16.5. 

On  the  main  question  being  again  put, — Major  Vivian  moved,  "  That  the  duty  on 
cattle,  meat,  and  other  jjrovisions  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  imported  from  the  Canadas, 
be  equal  to  the  import  duties  from  other  foreign  countries." 

Sir  R.  Peel  doubted  whether  the  lion,  gentleman  had  been  happy  in  the  article  on 
which  he  had  thought  fit  to  bring  forward  this  question  ;  for  it  was  on  the  question 
of  the  duty  on  oxen  that  the  committee  were  then  deliberating,  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  there  could  possibly  be  any  danger  of  importation  of  oxen  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  same,  of  course,  with  respect  to  fresh  meat.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  seen  a  haunch  of  venison  brought  from  that  country,  but  it  was  not  quite  in 
a  state  in  which  he  should  have  liked  to  venture  upon  it.  He  did  not  think  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  into  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposed  alteration. 
The  House  had  discussed  the  principle  very  fully  a  short  time  ago  ;  they  had  al- 
lowed this  boon  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not 
allow  it  to  the  Canadas  ;  for  he  did  not  see  any  great  ground  of  apprehension  that 
there  would  be  any  such  influx  of  meat  from  that  country  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  apprehend.  The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  said  there  would  be  no  boon 
to  the  Canadas,  because,  he  said,  they  had  no  cattle  there  at  present ;  but  if  cattle 
could  be  fed  there  so  as  to  be  converted  into  salt  meat  for  ex])ortation  to  this  country, 
then,  he  thought,  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  Canada.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
colonist,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  consumer  also ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
effect  with  respect  to  the  quantity  likely  to  be  imported  would  be  such  as  need  give 
rise  to  any  apprehensions.  Therefore  he  trusted  that  th.e  House  would  feel,  that  it 
was  not  wise  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  whose  object,  as  he 
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apprehended,  was,  to  raise  the  amount  of  duty  on  all  these  articles  of  stock  imported 
from  the  colonies  to  the  same  height  as  if  they  came  from  foreign  countries. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  BiiUer  and  Viscount  Ilowick — 

Sir  R.  Peel  remarked,  that  where  there  existed  such  differences  of  opinion,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  would  be  the  real  operation  of  the 
tariff.  He  believed  the  noble  lord  would  admit,  fhat  spring  corn,  and  not  wheat, 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  He  had  been  in  the  first  instance  told,  that 
the  protection  given  to  spring  corn  was  dispro])ortioned  to  that  which  was  given  to 
wheat ;  but  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  went  to  show,  that  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interest  if  less  protection  were  given  to  spring  corn.  It 
now  appeared  that  he  had  been  wise  in  giving  that  less  amount  of  protection  to 
spring  corn,  and  he  hoped  that  this  would  be  treasured  up  by  those  agriculturists 
who  dealt  in  spring  corn.  According  to  the  argument  made  by  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  East  Somerset,  the  other  night,  he  ought  to  say  to  the  members  for  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  "  Don't  be  at  all  afraid  of  the  importation  of  barley  and  oats,  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Somerset  says,  they  will  only  come  in  in  the  shape  of  fat  cattle 
and  pigs."  But  how  did  the  trade  with  Ireland  confirm  that  argument  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Somerset?  Not  at  all;  for  it  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
economical  mode  of  importing  barley  and  oats  in  the  shape  of  fat  cattle  had  not  taken 
effect.  Simultaneously  with  the  importation  of  the  largest  quantity  of  fat  cattle  from 
that  country  there  had  been  the  importation  of  the  largest  quantity  of  oats. 

Major  Vivian  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion  ;  the  blank  for  the" duty  on  colonial 
cattle  was  ordered  to  be  filled  up  with  "  ten  shillings,"  and  the  remaining  items  were 
agreed  to. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  articles  of  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  a  number  of 
items  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed,  Committee  to  sit  again. 


INCOME-TAX— THIRD  READING. 

May  30,  1842. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Property-tax  bill,  when  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  moved  as  an  amendment  a  resolution,  having  for  its  object  a  more 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people. 

Sir  Ildbert  Peel  trusted,  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  charge  him  with  any 
want  of  respect  if  he  declined  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  motion,  which  the 
lion,  member's  speecli,  however,  held  out  every  inducement  to  do.  He  thought  that 
nmch  more  favourable  occasions  could  have  been  adopted  for  proceeding  with  a 
projjosition  for  a  change  in  our  representative  system.  The  hon.  gentleman,  on  his 
former  motion  on  this  subject,  stated  very  strong  opinions  that  that  House  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  representation  was 
(iefective.  The  lion,  gentleman's  motion,  which  involved  the  main  principle  of  his 
resolution  of  that  night,  had  already  been  fully  discussed.  The  proposition  which 
was  now  made  was  even  of  a  more  extensive  character  than  that  made  on  a  former 
occasion,  for  the  hon.  member  now  declared  that  tlie  House  of  C'ommons,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  was  inca])al)le  of  performing  its  functions,  and  that  the  only  step 
they  ought  to  take  was  immediately  to  resolve  upon  an  extensive  reform  in  the  re- 
pn^sentution.  If  the  House  wus  not  at  liberty  to  inqiose  an  Income-tax,  they  were 
liardly  competent  to  reform  tlie  tarilf,  and  were  not  capable  of  jjerforming  any  of  the 
constitutional  functions  which  iiad  been  assigned  to  it.  It  the  House  was  mifit  to 
imj)o.s(!  tills  measure,  there  was  no  other  act  whii'h  they  could  justly  perform.  He 
was  very  much  afraid  that  the  hon.  gt'ntleman's  motion  would  go  to  the  extent  of 
declaring,  that  the  House  croiild  not  even  reform  itself.  In  short,  all  the  functions 
of  legislation  nuist  he  stopjied  until  this  reform  took  i)lacc.  He  thought  that  this 
wouhl  he  most  unwise  in  the  i)resent  stale  of  the  coimtry.  He  had  already  stated 
the  substaiitive  objections  he  entertained  to  the  proi)osition  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  he  would  not  then  repeat  them.  He  thought  also,  that  it  would  he  most  inex- 
pedient to  discuss  the  (jucstion  of  parliamentary  reform  on  a  motion  for  the  tliird 
reading  of  the  Incomii-tux  hill,      lie  trusted  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  think 
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that  his  abstaining  to  say  any  more  on  the  present  occasion  arose  from  any  want  of 
respect. 

Amendment  negatived.  Question  again  put  that  tlie  bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  rose,  and  was  proceeding  to  bring  forward  an  amendment,  when 
Sir  R.  Peel,  who  had  just  ])revioui<ly  been  called  out  of  the  House  by  Sir  J.  Graham, 
rose,  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  hear,"  and  addressed  the  House  in  the  following  words, 
at  least  as  nearly  as  we  could  collect  them,  for  the  right  hon.  baronet's  excitenient 
well  nigh  overpowered  his  utterance: — Whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  to  the 
public  service  resulting  from  delay,  yet  still  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my 
duty,  with  my  position,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
House,  were  I  not,  after  what  I  have  just  heard,  to  propose  that  the  consideration  of 
the  question  now  before  us  be  postponed.  I  ought  to  premise,  that  the  information 
I  have  received  is  so  imperfect  that  I  must  repeat  it  with  great  distrust  as  to  the  en- 
tire accuracy  of  it ;  but,  since  I  came  into  the  House,  information  has  reached  me 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  on  her  majesty's  life — an  attempt  which  a  merciful 
Providence  has  rendered  abortive;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  assassin  is 
now  in  custody  ;  and  he  will,  consequently,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  be  sub- 
jected to  an  examination.  Under  these  circumstances- — [Mr.  C.  Wood  :  Is  the  Queen 
quite  safe?]  Perfectly  so.  I  would,  under  these  circumstances,  suggest  that  we  do 
now  adjourn,  and  if  this  proposal  be  agreed  to,  the  debate  can  be  renewed  to-morrow. 
My  noble  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  has  received  a  pledge  of  precedence  for 
liis  motion  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock,  but  immediately  after  that  is  disposed  of,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  amendments  can  be  taken.  At  present  I  do  not  think  that, 
our  feelings  being  naturally  all  so  excited,  we  could  pay  proper  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  I  therefore  would  suggest  that,  not  only  out  of  respect  to  our  Sovereign, 
but  from  our  inability,  under  tlie  circumstances,  to  pay  the  requisite  attention  to  the 
question  before  us,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  the  debate,  and  I  therefore  move,  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Lord  John  Russell  briefly  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  next  day  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 

June  3,  1842, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  "  That  towards  raising  the  supjily 
granted  to  her  Majesty,  the  several  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  now  payable  shall 
be  further  continued." 

Mr.  Laboucbere  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  be 
reduced  to  30s.  per  cwt.,  and  on  colonial  sugar  to  20s.  per  cwt. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  discussion  which  ensued — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  it  was  quite  evident  that,  if  this  debate  were  permitted  to 
proceed,  there  would  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat  and  asperity,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  calmness  of  deliberation.  He  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  that  by  rising  to  counsel  moderation  in  the  combined 
phalanx  of  his  opponents,  and  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  come  to  this  practical  conclusion,  that  by  far  the  safest  course  they  could 
pursue  would  be  to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  leave 
the  question  in  the  hands  in  which  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  that  to 
adopt  any  rival 'proposition  would  produce  no  satisfaction  whatever.  He  did  not 
speak  against,  but  he  voted  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bath,  for  he 
felt  that  calm  reason  was  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  principles  it  embodied. 
The  hon.  member  for  Montruse  announced  his  wish  to  maintain  our  colonial  depen- 
dencies, but  said,  that  his  object  was  to  see  each  colony  paying  for  itself.  He 
apprehended  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  tor  Bath  to  admit 
these  colonies  to  an  unlimited  competition  with  slave  possessing  colonies,  was  not 
the  way  to  ensure  that  object.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  if  the  weavers  of  Lan- 
cashire were  asked  what  benefit  they  derived  from  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  they 
would  assuredly  say,  "None."     But  he  put  it  to  the  hon.  member,  whether  that 
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was  the  test  by  which  any  great  question  atfecting  the  country  was  to  be  decided  ? 
If  lie  a^ked  a  Lancashire  weaver  what  benefit  he  derived  from  Jamaica,  and  that  his 
reply  was  "None,"  ought  that  to  induce  him  to  abandon  Jamaica?  Was  the  hon. 
gentleman  prepared  to  test  the  advant;iges  derived  from  our  connection  with  India 
in  the  same  manner?  Or,  should  we  abandon  our  colonial  dependencies  altogether 
upon  the  assurance  of  a  distressed  weaver  of  Lancashire,  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  benefit  was  conferred  upon  this  country  by  those  dependencies  ?  If  that  were 
the  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  in  order  to 
conform  to  it,  we  must  resolve  our  power  into  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  re- 
sources, and  try  what  England  could  do  against  the  world,  after  having  abandoned 
all  those  dependencies  which  she  had  established  to  her  glory.  It  was  not  merely  a 
material  or  pecuniary  benefit  that  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  loss  of  our  colonies. 
England  was  governed  by  higher  considerations,  and  could  never  be  guilty  of  such 
ingratitude,  such  a  breach  of  faith,  as  to  forsake  those  dependencies  that  she  had 
fostered  and  protected.  He  asked  whether  the  government  was  not  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  confidence  of  tlie  House  upon  the  subject.  The  proposal  was,  that  the 
existing  duties  should  continue  for  one  year  longer.  He  was  referring  to  the  annual 
vote  upon  the  sugar  duties,  which  did  not  prevent,  but  compelled  the  consideration 
of  the  question  in  another  year.  The  question,  then,  upon  which  the  sense  of  the 
House  would  be  taken  was,  whether  or  not  the  sugar  duties  should  continue  for 
another  year?  He  asked,  whether  the  government  had  taken  a  course  respecting 
the  commercial  taritf  of  the  country  which  disentitled  it  to  the  support  and  confi- 
dence of  the  House.  It  was  said,  that  all  minor  interests  were  sacrificed,  but  that 
where  any  great  political  interest  intervened,  there  was  deference  and  submission. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  government  was  fairly  chargeable  with  such  partiality. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  West-India  interest,  and  it  was  said  that  the  govern- 
ment supported  a  monopoly  out  of  deference  to  it,  but  certainly  nothing  could  equal 
the  folly  of  a  government  that  could  act  improperly  and  unjustly  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  support  of  the  West-Indian  interest.  In  the  unreformed  parlia- 
ment the  West-Indian  interest  may  have  been  powerful,  but  the  Reform  bill  struck 
a  great  blow  at  that  interest ;  and  he  believed  that,  in  point  of  political  influence, 
no  interest  at  the  present  moment  was  weaker  than  that  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the  tariff  as  if  the  consumer  in  this  country  would  derive 
no  advantage  from  it.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  it  did  nothing  material  with  re- 
spect to  meat.  He  woidd  only  remind  the  noble  lord,  that  he  had  been  ten  years 
in  office,  and  had  never  proposed  any  alteration  in  the  tariff.  The  noble  lord  did 
bring  forward  a  sort  of  8,9.  duty  on  corn  ;  but  during  the  whole  ten  years  that  he 
remained  in  olHce,  did  he  ever  intimate  his  intention  of  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign 
cattle  or  provisions?  In  reference  to  the  measure  which  he  had  introduced,  he 
knew  tliat  the  apprehensions  entertained  regarding  it  were  greatly  exaggerated ;  but 
he  had  held  no  e(piivocal  language  on  the  subject.  The  price  of  meat  was  high  ;  but 
he  had  always  said  that  there  were  jdiysical  difficulties  which  constituted  a  protec- 
tion to  the  miuit  of  this  country,  and  wliich  would  prevent  any  great  reduction  in 
its  price.  When  he  heard  that  tlie  apprehensions  were  so  great,  that  the  price  of 
c:ittle  had  fallen  2.'j  per  cent.,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  interfere.  He  adverted  to 
this,  because  the  noble  lord  had  talked  of  his  fearing  to  offend  a  ])owerful  interest, 
and  he  wished  to  contrast  the  course  wliich  lie  had  |)ursued  with  that  of  the  late 
gi)vernment — a  courses  in  which  he  ran  greater  risk  than  any  minister  ever  ran, 
and  he  saw  that  nearly  a  hui)(iri'<l  of  those  members  who  had  given  him  their  con- 
(i(ieri(-e  were  on  liiis  ]iarticiilar  point  prei)ared  to  vote  against  him,  and  ho  thought 
that  ill  adhering  to  his  resolution  lu;  had  given  sullicient  proof  that,  he  was  prepared 
to  incur  the  risk  f"or  the  purpos(^  of  benefiting  the  people.  He  contrasted  that  course 
with  the  one  pursued  by  the  noble  luid.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  that  he  had 
great  reforms  in  contemplation.  But  when  tiie  m.ble  lord  brought  forward  his  pro- 
])osal  for  a.  fixed  duty  in  corn,  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  any  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  the  other  articles  of  provisions.  The  noble  lord  now  iiroduced  a  proposition  in 
n^ference  to  the  sugar  duties  dirt'ereiit  from  that  produced  last  year,  and  the  noble 
lord  surely  would  not  blame  those  who  attacked  and  negatived  that  proposition 
whiidi  now  appeared  not  to  be  a  perfect  Minerva,  sprung  at  once  from  the  brain  of 
Jiijiiter.     'Jhe  present  proposition  of  the  nolle  lord  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  re- 
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venue  of  from  £500,000  to  £600,000.  Tlie  hon.  menibcr  for  Weymouth  seemed 
to  think  that  a  reduction  of  ^^.  in  the  ])rice  of  sugar,  would  be  a  small  matter;  but 
if  they  argued  again>t  a  reduction  because  it  was  small,  they  would  never  have  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff.  But  viewing  the  matter  abstractedly,  these  small  savings  con- 
stituted great  savings  on  the  whole.  Each  small  saving  would  tell  upon  another 
small  saving,  and  therefore  they  would  propagate  themselves.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  tiiey  ought  to  take  off  this  tax,  because  it  was  a  burden  on 
the  people.  If  they  took  that  as  a  princi[>le,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  there 
would  be  a  deficit  even  with  the  Income-tax,  of  £2,000,000.  lie  had  no  doubt, 
if  he  were  asked  the  question,  whether  he  would  think  it  right  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  wool,  if  he  looked  at  the  question  abstractedly,  he  would  say  that  he  did.  If 
he  were  asked  the  same  question  as  to  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  he  woiild  probably 
give  the  same  answer.  If  they  raised  a  duly  of  £000,000  from  sugar,  which  they 
ought  to  sacrifice,  they  would  lose  £800,000  on  wool  and  cotton  wool.  If  he  took 
the  excise  duty  on  glass,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  was  not  one  article 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  which  would  confer  such  great  benefit  on  the  people.  So 
of  every  duty,  if  he  looked  at  it  simply  and  abstractedly,  he  must  give  way  to  the 
arguments  for  a  reduction.  But  in  the  present  instance,  and  with  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  produce  of  the  Income-tax,  he  could  not  agree  to  the  loss  of  £600,000 
in  the  revenue,  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  ^d.  a  pound,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  would  be  considerable.  With  respect  to  the  West 
Indies,  particularly,  he  thought,  that  no  steps  ought  to  be  taken  without  consider- 
ing attentively  the  state  of  the  interests  of  the  West  Indies,  and  seeing  how  far  they 
were  affected  by  our  fiscal  regulations.  He  had  grave  doubts  whether  our  West 
India  colonies,  in  which  we  had  supjiressed  slavery  altogether,  could  compete  with 
colonies  in  which  slavery  did  exist.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
■who  was  for' carrying  the  principles  of  free-trade  as  far  as  any  man.  Mr.  Hume 
was  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  free-trade  did  not  apply  to  this  case.  "  I 
cannot  conceive,"  said  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  having  thirty  years  ago  abolished  the 
slave-trade,  and  having  now  abolished  slavery  itself,  that  any  question  of  free-trade 
can  arise  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  Cuba,  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  and  rich 
soil,  not  only  having  the  advantage  of  employing  slaves — whatever  it  may  be — but 
notoriously  importing  the  enormous  amount  of  40,000  or  50,000  slaves  every  year, 
having,  in  fact,  the  slave-trade  and  slavery;  and  as  the  laws  of  this  countrjf  deprive 
the  planter  of  Jamaica  of  that  means  of  raising  his  produce,  I  consider  the  question 
as  one  taken  out  of  the  category  of  free-trade." 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  Hume,  given  before  the  Import  Duties'  com- 
mittee. What,  however,  was  the  present  state  of  the  trade?  In  the  year  1840,  the 
average  price  of  sugar  was  49*.  ]d.  per  cwt.  In  1841,  the  average  price  was  395.  7d. ; 
and  in  1842,  the  average  price  was  38s.  2d.  And  what  had  been  the  price  during 
the  last  month  ?  37s.  Sd.  Observe,  there  had  been  a  continued  reduction  in  the 
price  of  sugar.  Then  as  to  the  consumption.  Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  there  had  been  the  greatest  consumption  that  had  been  ever 
known,  not  greater  in  reference  to  the  jtopulation,  but  greater  altogether.  There 
were  more  than  4,000,000  cwt.  of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  last  year.  But 
the  main  ground  on  which  he  opposed  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
the  same  on  which  he  opposed  the  motion  of  last  year.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
honour  and  character  of  this  country  would  be  maintained  if  they  were  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  without  making  any  attempt  to  obtain  an 
equivalent  concession  from  the  growers  of  that  sugar.  They  were  in  a  ];eculiar 
situation  at  the  present  moment  as  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  Their  efibrts  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  had  unfortunately  failed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  expedition  of  the 
two  vessels  sent  out  last  year  was  concerned.  They  had  been  told  last  year,  "  Yon 
may  relax  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  in  the  expectation  of  other  and  more  efficient 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery."  What  were  their  hopes  now?  What  was 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  that  great  country,  France,  which  had  recently 
refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  signed  with  its  own  consent?  Imputations  had  been 
thrown  out  against  France  upon  this  point,  and  we  ought  not  lightly  to  take  any 
step  to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  our  disinterested  motives.  If,  then,  there 
■were  proof  that  last  year  the  consumption  of  sugar  was  greater  than  in  any  preced- 
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ing  years,  if  for  the  purpose  of  mere  pecuniary  benefit,  and  after  the  sacrifices  they 
had  made,  they  now  permitted  the  negroes  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba  to  come  into 
tliis  country  without  making  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  and  slavery, 
their  motives  would  not  be  attributed  to  that  high  principle  which  was  now  ascribed 
to  them.  He  would  say,  make  the  attempt  with  those  eountries^  from  which  the 
supply  was  to  be  obtained.  The  sugar-growing  countries  were  themselves  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation  at  the  present  moment.  There  was  a  growing  feeling  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  was  attended  with  great  danger.  In  Cuba,  in  the  American 
States,  and  in  the  Brazils,  there  was  a  great  ferment  in  the  public  mind,  not 
merely  as  to  the  slavery,  but  also  as  to  the  slave  trade;  some  from  benevolent 
motives,  but  some  from  interested  fears.  Let  them  look  at  the  great  example  they 
had  set,  and  let  them  see  what  must  be  the  inference  which  would  be  drawn  from 
their  conditct.  The  example  we  had  set  as  to  the  slavery  trade  had  produced  its 
effects.  It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  this  feeling  existing  in  the  North 
and  South  American  States  without  seeing  that  slavery  itself  stood  in  a  very  pre- 
carious position.  The  same  feeling  had  grown  up  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  same 
feeling  was  now  spreading  in  Cuba.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  naval 
officer  of  Cuba,  dated  6th  April,  1842,  in  which  he  said  that  he  could  not  hear  of 
any  vessels  fitting  out  at  the  Ilavannah  for  the  slave-trade;  he  understood  that  there 
was  great  anxiety  as  to  the  probability  of  a  general  emancipation,  in  which  case  it 
was  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  slaves  imported,  the  more  embarrassment 
there  would  be  when  the  time  came  for  the  emancipation.  That  was  the  feeling  in 
Cuba,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  entertained  such  a  feeling,  was  it  not  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  Brazils;  and  if  it  prevailed  in  the  Brazils,  was  it  not  likely  to  prevail 
among  the  intelligent  community  of  the  United  States?  He  said  then  that  they 
ought  to  be  doubly  cautious  how  they  acted.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  if 
we  made  this  relaxation,  we  should  be  able  to  speak  to  other  countries  with  greater 
authority:  that  is,  if  they  admitted  Brazilian  sugar  at  a  duty  of  30a".  instead  of  63s., 
we  should  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  authority  to  other  countries.  What?  after 
encouraging  the  embarking  of  great  capital,  did  the  righthon.  gentleman — as  was  well 
put  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  his  very  able 
speech, — did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  that  in  three  years  from  the  change  we 
should  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  authority  to  the  sugar-growing  or  slave-holding 
countries  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  pursue  that  course  with  respect 
to  taxes?  Was  it  not  his  boast  that  they  would  not  enter  into  a  treaty  without  a 
stipulation  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  legalization  of  a  right  of 
search  ?  Texas  wished  to  have  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  we  said,  "  We  will  not 
enter  into  treaty  with  you  unless  you  will  abolish  the  slave-trade,"  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  their  sincerity  they  assented  to  tlie  right  of  search.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  establish  his  commercial  relations  by  treaty  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
ask  them  to  assent  to  the  right  of  search;  no, — he  said,  "  We  are  ready  to  enter 
into  the  treaty,  but  we  exact  as  a  condition  that  you  should  assent  to  the  right  of 
search."  [Mr.  Laboucherc:  That  was  a  new  country.]  No  doubt  it  was  a  new 
country;  but  the  i)rinciple  was  the  same,  and  if  the  princi])lc  were  good  let  it  be  generally 
apijlied.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  "let  this  country  take  the  advantages  of 
our  commercial  relati(jns,  and  you  will  be  able  to  prove  to  Texas,  that  unless  she  gives 
liie  right  of  search  those  advantages  will  be  lost.  Now  with  respect  to  France,  did 
tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  conduct  his  negotiations  with  that  country  upon  the  prin- 
(•i|)les  whicli  he  now  advocated  ?  Did  he  say  to  France,  "  We  will  reduce  the  duties 
on  wine  and  brandy,  and  then  wo  shall  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  reductions  of  duties 
on  our  manufactur(!s?"  He  had  not  taken  that  course,  but  he  had  said,  "You 
have  concessions  to  make  which  are  of  great  importance  to  our  manufactures;  we 
have  concessions  to  make  of  great  importance  to  you  in  respect  of  your  cidtivation  of 
the  vine;  we  insist  upon  it  that  these  reciprocal  concessions  shall  be  simultaneously 
made."  And  if  tlie  righl  iioi).  gentleman  took.that  course  with  regard  to  Texas  and 
France,  diil  not  the  rigiit  lion,  gentleman  think  tiiat  he  slimdd  be  better  able  to 
negotiate  witii  slavo-hoiiling  jiarties,  and  attach  coinlilions  favourable  to  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  to  con(;essioiis  of  duty  on  foreign  sugar  ?  The  noble  lord  had 
repeated  the  argument  which  liiid  been  used  last  year;  that  if  tobacco  and  cotton 
were  allowed  to  come  in,  sugar  also  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  imported.     Sugar 
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was  a  new  concession;  but  surely  the  noble  lord  would  not  deny  tliat  there  was 
something  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  which  took  it  entirely  out  of  the  same  category  witli 
those  other  articles  to  which  he  had  referred,  lie  had  been  very  much  struck  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  labour 
into  the  Mauritius.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  said,  that  he  was  charged  with  a  want  of 
sympathy  for  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane;  but  he  declared 
that  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  consequences  entailed  upon  those  engaged  in  that 
labour  to  view  its  cultivation  with  any  thing  but  horror.  There  was  something, 
therefore,  in  the  cidtivation  of  the  sugar-plant  peculiarly  destructive  to  human  life, 
and  he  thought  that  to  open  the  market  of  this  country  at  the  present  time,  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  the  produce  of  the  sugar-growers  of  Cuba  and  Brazils,  witiiout 
any  stii)ulation  for  the  advantage  of  the  negro,  would  be  to  detract  from  the  character 
of  this  country,  and  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations.  There  were 
parties  in  all  these  countries,  and  contests  were  going  on  between  them.  Tbere  were 
parties  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  parties  averse  to  it.  Should  we  then  show  a  desire 
to  foster  the  present  practice  of  slavery  ?  Should  we  do  any  thing  to  raise  a  presumption 
that  our  motives  had  not  been  disinterested?  Should  we  do  any  thing  to  excite  a 
belief  that  in  voting  the  sum  of  £20,000,000  for  extinguisiiing  the  curse  of  our 
colonial  system,  we  had  been  dTctuated  by  any  other  than  just  principles  and  disin- 
terested feelings,  or  should  we  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  we  were  now  actuated  by  no 
higher  views  than  the  procurement  of  a  relaxation  of  these  duties?  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  if  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  adopted,  the 
present  influence  of  this  country  would  be  materially  abated,  and  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  make  any  continued  exertions  in  favour  of  any  progress  in  this  great  cause 
— exertions  on  which  the  final  abandonment  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  extinction 
of  slavery  itself  most  materially  depended. 

The  original  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS. 
June  6,  1842. 

In  the  discussion  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  discovery  of  bribery,  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 

Sir  R.  Peei.  said  :  Sir,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  prevent  the  practice  of  bribery,  and  to  facilitate 
the  exposure  of  that  offence  after  it  has  been  committed.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
there  are  three  defects  in  the  present  law  with  respect  to  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
The  first  is  the  case  in  which  an  election  committee  is  appointed  at  the  instance  of 
an  individual,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  individual  right.  In  that  case  the 
individual  having  no  other  object  than  to  maintain  his  own  personal  right,  when  the 
enforcement  of  that  right  becomes  desperate,  or  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is 
likely  to  be  so  considerable,  that  his  private  fortune  would  be  injured,  he  has  every 
motive  for  withdrawing  from  the  contest.  That  consideration  leads  to  compromises, 
several  alleged  instances  of  which  we  have  heard  of  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session.  Now,  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  this,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  for  the  adjudication  of  an  individual  right,  that 
committee  ought  to  have  the  power,  and  ought  to  be  comj)elled  as  a  duty,  to  report 
to  the  House  that  the  inquiry  had  been  broken  ott'  on  account  of  circumstances 
■which  the  committee  might  set  forth,  and  that  it  considered  the  public  interest 
required  that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted  at  the  public  charge.  I  apprehend 
that  the  noble  lord's  measure  will  have  for  its  object  the  providing  an  effective  remedy 
for  this  defect.  There  may  be  cases,  too,  in  which  electors,  though  aware  of  bribery 
and  corruption  having  taken  place,  fear  to  call  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  expense;  and  in  such  cases  no  committee  would  be 
appointed,  whatever  the  state  of  tlie  case,  and  there  would  be  conse([uently,  a  great 
impediment  in  the  way  of  justice.  I  am  prepared  to  support  a  measure  which  should 
facilitate  inquiries  into  such  cases  as  these.  I  do  not  wish  to  transfer  the  onus  of 
trying  questions  of  individual  right  from  individuals  to  the  public,  where  such 
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inquiries  would  otherwise  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  at  present ;  but  where,  from 
some  such  circumstances  as  those  which  I  have  pointed  out,  the  inquiry  which  the 
public  interest  demands  would  not  otherwise  be  made,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  public  should  institute  the  inquiry,  and  that  electors  should  have  due  pro- 
tection in  such  inquiries.  In  cases  where  such  an  examination  siiould  be  instituted, 
and  it  should  bo  found  that  the  sitting  members  were  unduly  returned,  I  should  sug- 
gest that  where  the  opposing  candidates,  by  the  determination  of  the  committee, 
were  shown  to  have  had  the  majority  of  hond  fide  votes,  that  the  seat  should  not  be, 
as  was  proposed,  declared  void  ;  but  that  the  opposing  candidates,  so  placed  in  a 
majority,  should,  as  in  the  rule  already  observed,  be  declared  the  sitting  members. 
I  think  it  of  great  importance  that  members  in  affording  facilities  for  candidates, 
who  have  not  succeeded  to  petition,  should  take  care  not  to  transfer  the  onus  of 
prosecuting  an  individual  right  from  the  individual  to  the  public.  When  the  public 
interest  is  involved  in  the  question — when,  for  instance,  the  question  arises,  whether 
a  borough  should  be  disfranchised,  or  some  public  example  should  be  made  on 
account  of  bribery — in  a  case  like  this,  it  is  quite  right  that  the  public  should  take 
charge  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  and  bear  the  expense  of  it ;  but,  then,  you  must 
be  careful,  that  by  being  too  ready  to  transfer  the  expense  to  the  public,  you  do  not 
altogether  do  away  witli  the  inducement  to  the  individual  to  prosecute  his  own 
riglits.  I  do  not  say  the  public  have  no  concern  in  the  question  as  to  who  sliall 
have  the  seat.  Wiiat  I  say  is,  that  if,  without  due  precaution,  you  promote  petitions 
to  be  prosecuted  at  the  public  expense,  the  effect  will  be  that  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates may  incite  electors  in  their  interest  to  present  petitions  in  cases  when  such 
petitions  would  otherwise  never  be  lieard  of.  The  opportunities  or  temptations  thus 
presented  for  attempting  to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  through  the  means  of  election 
petitions  would  be  a  serious  evil,  and  I  ho})e  the  noble  lord  provides  for  it. 

Lord  J.  Russell  was  understood  to  say,  that  when  the  petition  was  prosecuted  at 
the  public  expense,  and  the  sitting  member  unseated,  the  election  should  be  declared 
void. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  In  that  case  there  certainly  would  not  be  so  much  temptation.  But 
then,  if  it  appeared  clearly  by  the  result  of  this  inquiry  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
was  in  favour  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  would  yuu  in  that  case,  make  a  new 
election  necessary  ?  Suppose  it  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual ought  to  have  been  elected,  would  it  be  just  to  make  tlie  election  void,  and 
have  recourse  to  a  new  election  ?  I  do  not  understand,  exactly,  how  the  noble  lord 
means  to  deal  with  such  a  case.  With  the  princi})le  of  his  motion  I  cordially  concur 
— and  I  trust  he  will  see  that  it  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  I  throw  out  this  remark. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  you  should  not  liglitly  promote  petitions  at  the 
public  expense,  relieving  candidates  from  the  charge  attending  the  prosecution  of 
their  individual  right.  There  is  one  other  consideration  with  respect  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  You  ought  not  to  subject  members  honestly  and  fairly  returned,  to 
annoyance  and  vexation,  on  account  of  the  facility  given  to  the  prosecution  of 
petitions.  You  oii^ht  not  to  suhji-ct  a  member,  who  has  firmly  refused  to  participate 
in  bribery,  and  wlio  has  obtained  his  seat  through  pcrfoclly  honest  means — you 
ought  not,  indeed  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  to  subject  this  man  to  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  defending  his  seat.  At  present  you  subject  the  party  prosecuting  the 
petition  to  enter  into  recognizances.  But  if  you  provide  that,  on  a  ])etition  against 
the  return  of  a  member  merely  signed  by  a  certain  number  of  electors,  it  shall  be 
proceeded  with  at  the  public  expense  ;  that,  no  doubt  will  be  very  efficient  in  causing 
petitions  to  be  pres  nted  when  corruption  has  taken  place  ;  but  take  care  that  you 
do  not  sul)ject  mcmljcrs  honestly  returned,  to  vexations  to  which  an  honest  man  will 
not  submit.  Now,  you  take  a  certain  number  of  voters — you  say  six — as  the 
number  by  whom  the  jjetition  must  be  signed.  Take  the  case  of  a  member  who  has 
.said  h(!  would  not  owe  his  election  to  bribery,  and  whose  friends  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  prcvcjit  it.  Yet  wo  all  know  what  a  stimulus  to  the  getting  up 
petitions,  the  heats  and  animosities  of  elections  arc.  [Lord  J.  Russell  would  require 
rc(!f»gni7.an(;es  from  the  petitioning  party.]  I  wisli  to  be  understood  that  1  speak 
for  honest  men,  who  aro  honestly  returru'd  ;  and  if  you  wi.sh  meml)ers  to  be  fairly 
r(!turned  to  this  House,  you  shoidd  not  subject  honest  men  to  a  prosecution  which 
would  operate  aa  so  great  a  discouragement  against  coming  forward  as  candidates 
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as  to  deprive  the  House  of"  the  services  of  many  who  are  most  useful  as  members.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  faeihtating  petitions,  you  will  not  subject  lionest  men  to 
these  discouragements.  Tlie  other  defect  whicli  I  wisli  to  allude  to,  is  the  diih- 
ctilty,  so  far  as  the  boroughs  are  concerned,  of  obtaining  results  satisfactory  to 
parliament  and  the  public.  We  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry  ;  the  committee 
reports  the  existence  of  systematic  bribery  ;  the  inquiry  goes  to  the  Lords,  and  is  not 
proceeded  with  during  that  session.  In  the  mean  time,  the  feelings  which  led  to  the 
presentation  of  the  petition  have  died  away.  The  electors  meet :  they  say,  why 
should  we  proceed  with  this?  Shall  we  not  be  charged  hy  posterity  with  causing 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  ?  and  is  it  not  much  better  to  withdraw  the 
evidence  from  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Again,  two  or  three  most  important  witnesses 
examined  before  the  committee  of  this  House  may  be  dead,  or  gone  over  sea, 
when  the  case  is  proceeded  with  by  the  Lords,  so  that  the  House  may  have  a  ditt'er- 
ent  evidence  from  this.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  the  law  be  left  as  it  is,  the 
Lords  will  not  in  such  a  case  he  unwilling  to  concur  in  positive  disfranchisement, 
except  upon  evidence  heard  at  their  own  bar.  I  understand  the  noble  lord  means  to 
l)rovide  a  joint  tribunal,  consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses,  before  which  these 
inquiries  should  be  entered  on  ;  and  if  the  law  be  framed  so  that  both  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  a  clear  case,  would  be  satisfied,  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  legislative 
power  I  understand  the  noble  lord  to  leave  in  full  force,  would  consent  to  the  step  of 
disfranchisement ;  I  believe,  that  supposing  the  House  consent  to  the  measure,  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  to  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  the  tribunal  than  to  give 
it  to  parliament,  as  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  Crown,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
responsible  advisers,  would  make  an  appropriate  selection  ;  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  may  be  differences  in  parliament  from  election  reasons,  and  a 
committee  constituted  under  such  influences  could  hardly  produce  a  good  result. 
Though  the  course  is  somewhat  novel,  there  is,  1  think,  something  analogous  in 
East  Indian  jurisdiction,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  to  the 
Crown  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  members.  The  noble  lord's  proposi- 
tion I  am  j)erfectly  satisfied  with,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
bill  of  1834,  which  was  sent  down  from  the  Lords.  It  is  much  less  cumbrous,  and 
we  have  seen,  Sir,  by  recent  experience,  the  good  effect  of  leaving  nominations  in 
certain  cases  to  rest  with  the  chair,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
individual  who  occupies  it,  instead  of  referring  tliem  to  majorities  of  the  House. 
For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  approve  of  the  noble  lord's  bill  more  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  respect  to  the  observations  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(the  member  for  Montrose),  as  to  the  see-saw  decisions  of  committees,  though,  by 
adopting  a  definite  rule,  you  might  avoid  these  see-saw  decisions,  I  doubt  much 
whether  this  is  a  principle  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  decided.  To 
the  retrospective  i)rovisions  of  the  noble  lord's  bill,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support. 
With  respect  to  Newcastle,  for  instance,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  a  clause  will  be  contained  in  the  bill,  by  which,  though  the  noble  lord's  biU 
may  not  receive  the  royal  assent  these  two  months,  any  person  taking  money  at  the 
approaching  elections,  whetlier  it  be  taken  in  the  shape  of  "  market-money,"  or  in 
any  other  way,  shall  be  liable  to  punishment.  The  law  with  respect  to  bribery 
and  treating  is  certainly  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  1  hardly  know  what  the 
law  relating  to  treating  is  now.  It  will  be  a  difficult  point  to  define  between 
the  mere  innocent  conviviality  between  friends  and  actual  corrupt  treating, 
when  you  come  to  apply  penalties  and  declare  what  practices  are  corrupt.  If  you 
make  a  law  making  it  corruption  for  a  candidate  to  give  a  dinner  to  an  elector, 
either  before  or  after  the  election,  this  would  prevent  treating;  but  would  it  not, 
if  possible,  be  still  worse  to  trench  so  much  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  to  inter- 
fere in  that  way?  Bribery,  in  the  way  of  treating,  exists,  I  think,  to  a  very  great  extent. 
In  the  borough  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  as  I  believe  in  every  borough 
in  the  kingdom,  the  electors  are  in  the  habit  of  having  a  dinner.  A  number  of 
wealthy  individuals  sit  down  ;  and  I  do  think  it  hard  that  if  two  hundred  gentle- 
men meet  for  this  purpose,  it  being  impossible  that  ail  the  electors  should  sit 
down  together,  the  rest  of  the  constituency  should  be  prevented  meeting  if  they  please 
and  dining  together.  But  here  again,  I  fear,  it  must  be  admitted  that  thougli  such 
dinners  do  not  operate  as  bribery  on  the  electors,  they  may  do  so  on  the  publican. 
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Therefore  it  will  be  difficult  in  boroughs  of  a  limited  size  and  particular  description 
to  discriminate  between  hospitality  and  corrupt  practices.  There  is  another  point 
to  which  attention  should  be  called, — I  mean  the  payments  made  for  the  conveyance 
of  electors  to  the  poll.  It  is  very  doubtful,  at  this  moment,  what  is  the  law 
in  respect  to  that  point.  Some  committees  of  this  House  will  say  that  it  is  legal  to 
give  reasonable  refreshments  to  the  electors,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  decided 
that  it  is  perfectly  allowable  on  the  part  of  a  candidate  to  pay  the  ex])enses  of 
the  conveyance  of  electors  to  the  polling  places.  [Dissent.]  At  least  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  election  committees  of  this  House  have  determined 
that  a  candidate  might  legally  pay  for  reasonable  refreshment  for  his  voters,  and 
for  their  conveyance  to  the  place  of  polling.  ["  Mr.  C.  Wynn:  No.  "j  My 
right  hon.  friend  may  be  right.  But  I  never  yet  passed  through  a  town  in  which 
there  was  a  contested  election,  that  I  did  not  see  a  number  of  carriages  always  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  for  the  conveyance  of  their  voters.  And  if  it 
be  the  case  that  electors  will  not  take  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  exercise  of  the 
valuable  privilege  they  possess,  to  induce  them  to  come  to  the  poll,  unless  they  have 
the  means  provided  them  of  doing  so,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  any  sudden  and 
violent  interference  with  the  existing  practice  in  that  respect,  will  very  materially 
diminish  the  number  of  voters.  To  say,  therefore,  that  on  no  account  shall  the  ex- 
penses of  conveyance  or  reasonable  refreshment  be  paid  on  the  part  of  the  candidates, 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  the  number  of  electors  voting  at  each  election 
considerably  less — thus  practically  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  elective  franchise. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sensible  that  if  it  were  made  legal  to  pay  such 
charges,  the  permission  might  be  made  a  cloak  to  cover  a  far  worse  degree  of 
corruption  than  now  prevails,  and  which  carried  to  excess,  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  grossest  bribery.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  noble  lord  is 
perfectly  right  in  proposing  that  every  species  of  direct  payment,  as  between  the 
voter  and  the  candidate,  should  be  held  as  bribery;  whether  that  payment  be  made 
under  the  name  of  "  market-money,"  of  "  head-money,"  or  of  treating  in  general ; 
be  tbe  amount  7s.  Gd.,  to  one  class  of  electors,  10s.  to  another,  or  £1  to  another. 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  support  that  proposition.  But  after  this  shall  have  been 
done  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  leave  the  law  on  other  points  connected  with  the 
question,  on  treating  for  instance,  and  on  various  other  classes  of  expenses,  the 
same  as  we  found  it.  In  every  borough  there  are  certain  individuals  who  take 
a  lead  in  all  political  matters,  and  who  altogeiher  influence  the  electors  in  their 
respective  places.  Now,  I  believe  that  if  these  influential  persons  of  both  parties 
in  boroughs  set  their  faces  against  bribery,  and  came  to  an  understanding  to 
discourage  all  unnecessary  expenses,  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  evils  complained  of  than  all  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  These 
practices  have  prevailed  so  long  that  I  do  not  expect  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
towards  their  suppressi(ni  at  once;  and  I  consider  tliat  the  extinction  of  them  must 
be  the  effect  of  time  and  better  iiabits.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  advantage  of 
law  in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  tlie  noble  lord  has  struck  at  the  root  of 
bribery  in  this  bill;  but,  though  the  committees  of  this  House  have  shown  hitherto 
an  almost  total  absence  of  party  feeling  and  a  fixed  determination  to  put  down 
bril)ery,  I  tliink  at  the  same  time  that  the  exposure  of  the  })ractices  made  necessary 
some  preliminary  ))roof.  I  do  not,  therefore,  underrate  the  law,  but  I  think  that 
good  example  and  improved  habits  will  more  effectually  lead  to  the  diminution  of 
bribery — its  extinction  I  scarcely  look  for — than  any  legislative  enactment  whatever, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  leading  men  of  the  country  will  set  their  faces  so  effectually 
against  it,  that  after  the  next  general  election,  come  when  it  luay,  there  shall  be 
little  or  no  cause  to  C!oni|)lain  on  the  score  of  bribery. 
Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CUSTOMS  ACTS— THE  TARIFF— COALS. 

June  14,  18-12. 

The  House  in  Committee  on  the  Customs'  Acts. 

Mr.  Gladstone  jjroposed  that  the  duty  per  ton  upon  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  in 
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foreign  ships,  should  be  4a'.  ;  in  Dritisli  ships,  not  small,  2*.  ;  and  on  small  coal  or 
screened,  1*. 

Viscount  Howick  proposed  an  amendment,  negativing  the  government  proposition. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  prevailing  feeling  on  my  mind,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  has  been  one  of  unmixed  satisfaction  that  I  have  secured  the  Income-tax;  for 
what  would  have  been  the  ])osition  of  the  government,  since  so  great  an  opposition 
is  made  to  this  duty  on  coal,  if  wo  had  proposed  to  raise  three  millions  by  taxes  on 
articles  of  consmnption  ?  That  was  the  alternative  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  pointed  to  in  his  memorable  resolution  on  the  Income-tax,  in  which  he  tried 
to  gather  as  many  followers  as  possible  under  his  banner.  The  noble  lord  stated, 
that  up  to  the  year  1836,  twenty-three  millions  of  taxes  had  been  repealed,  and 
if  he  did  not  directly  say,  "  Levy  some  of  those  taxes  again,"  the  meaning  of  the 
reference  was,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  revive  some  of  them  than  to  have 
recourse  to  a  direct  Income-tax.  Suppose  I  had  been  credulous  on  this  subject. 
Suppose  I  had  said  I  had  better  give  up  the  Income-tax,  and  try  my  hand  at  the 
revival  of  taxes  on  consumption.  Why,  the  tax  on  coal  was  one  which  was  repealed, 
and  certainly  the  opposition  which  has  been  shown  to  my  raising  £130,000  out  of 
four  millions  by  means  of  it,  makes  me  rejoice  that  the  Income-tax  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  that  opposition.  When  I  see  the  right  hon.  gentleman  warmed  to  such  a 
degree  on  this  point,  what  would  he  have  been  if  I  had  attempted  to  raise  the  amount 
of  revenue  indirectly?  He  says,  that  the  proposition,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  original  one.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  bad.  That  which  is  not 
bud  must  be  on  the  road  to  perfection.  Here  is  a  pi'oposition  supported  by  the  coal 
trade,  not  universally,  perhaps,  but  pretty  generally.  [Viscount  Howick  :  A  large 
body  opposed  it.]  When  a  public  meeting  is  called,  and  agrees  tliat  a  duty  of  Is. 
on  small  coal,  and  Is.  on  other  coal,  is  satisfactory  to  them,  it  may  be  taken  as  their 
meaning,  that  the  proposition  is  not  so  bad,  and  they  are  ready  to  support  it.  It 
being  desirable  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  being  in  want  of  revenue,  we  make  this 
proposition.  Compare  it  with  any  other  indirect  taxation.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man himself  says,  that  our  proposition  is  infinitely  better  than  the  other;  and  we 
have  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested.  Then,  as  to  the  compromise  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  and  which  I  really  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  going  to 
refer  to  the  committee  of  inquiry — so  little  was  I  aware  of  any  compromise,  that  on 
Saturday  I  met  my  right  hon.  friends  at  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  whole 
coal  trade,  to  examine  the  information  received  from  foreign  consuls,  from  gas  com- 
panies, and  steam  navigation  companies,  and  I  did  not  then  understand  that  I  was  a 
])arty  to  any  compromise.  I  thought  myself  then  as  free  to  propose  any  duty  I  might 
think  fit  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  I  did  not  know  in  what  manner  the  par- 
ties to  this  resolution  meant  to  vote,  nor  did  I  feel  myself  bound  as  to  the  course  I 
should  pursue.  I  can  believe  that  the  coal-owners  might  ask  what  progress  the  gov- 
ernment had  made  in  the  tariff — that  they  would  find  that  it  had  adhered  to  and 
carried  all  its  propositions  by  large  majorities — that  they  might  ask  if  it  adhered  to 
the  4s.  duty  on  coal,  would  that  not  be  carried  too  ?  And  they  might  state  that  they 
thought  a  -Is.  duty  might  be  accepted,  as  it  would  not  check  the  export.  I  can  be- 
lieve that  they  would  not  imagine  tliat  the  government  would  abandon  the  coal 
duty  altogether;  but  would,  on  the  19th  head  of  the  tai'iff,  adhere  to  its  original 
proposition  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  done  in  the  eighteen  others.  It  would  be 
a  great  reflection  on  their  understandings  had  I  thought  otherwise.  I  was  no  parly 
to  any  compromise ;  but  supposing  I  had  been,  we  were  acting  for  great  interests ; 
and  were  we  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining  inl'ormation  ?  Has  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  tried  to  ascertain  what  propositions  would  be  pala- 
table to  certain  parties?  In  the  timber  duties  I  entered  into  a  compromise  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Lambeth.  I  heard  what  the  custom-officers  could  state;  and  I  did 
infer,  that  if  his  proposition  did  not  cause  a  loss  of  revenue,  that  it  would  not  be  met 
by  violent  opposition.  Is  this  improper?  There  is  no  use  in  seeing  deputations,  if 
we  cannot  say  to  the  parties  making  a  new  proposition,  "  How  many  of  you  agree 
in  this  ?  and  if  we  accede  to  it,  do  you  withdraw  your  opposition  ?"  I  savv  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  Ilowick)  and  the  member  for  Southwark  on  this  subject.  Suppose  they 
had  said  we  think  a  4s.  duty  too  much,  and  that  2s.  6^.  is  enough.  I  should  have 
asked  what  were  the  opinions  of  other  parties.  And  he  would  have  told  me  the 
165— Vol.  IV. 
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opinion  of  the  trade.  These  negotiations  are  essential  to  settle  taxes  concerning  com- 
merce. What  took  place  last  night  ?  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
had  given  notice  that  he  should  move,  that  the  duty  on  what  is  called  naturahsed 
cotFee  should  be  6d.  ;  we  had  consultations  on  the  subject,  and  we  did  not  accede 
to  his  proposal,  and,  without  a  single  minute's  notice,  he  altered  his  proposition  to 
7d.,  only  Id.  less  than  the  duty  on  foreign  cofiPee.  It  appears,  tliat  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  went  over  to  my  noble  friend,  (Viscount 
Sandon,)  and  said,  that  he  would  vote  for  a  <luty  of  7c/.,  but  he  could  not  vote  for  a 
duty  of  6t/.  We  never  heard  of  this — the  noble  lord  made  a  compromise  in  coifee 
but  he  would  have  no  compromise  on  coals.  When  we  determined  on  proposing  a 
different  duty  on  coal,  I  immediately  came  down  to  the  House,  and  gave  notice  of  it. 
The  government  would  be  subjected  to  nightly  defeats,  if  members  gave  notice  of  one 
motion,  and  then  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  making  another.  All  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  coal  duties  were  published  in  the  Newcastle  papers,  all  persons  inter- 
ested were  consulted,  and  this  is  the  concealment  whicii  it  is  said  we  have  practised. 
I  never  made  any  compromise.  Yesterday  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  any  pro- 
position, and  I  can  prove  by  written  documents,  tliat  I  did  not  know  how  my  hon. 
friend  intended  to  vote.  I  now  come  to  the  question  itself.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  we  have  imposed  a  duty  on  an  article  which  we 
think  is  fairly  subject  to  it.  It  is  an  article  not  capable  of  reproduction  ;  one  which 
tliis  country  possesses  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
order  to  suppress  foreign  manufacture,  the  export  should  be  checked,  but  that  hav- 
ing a  great  natural  advantage  in  the  possession  of  this  article,  do  not  let  us  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  raising  some  revenue  from  it.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  has 
referred  to  tlie  argument  I  used  against  his  5  per  cent,  duties,  and  he  makes  a  confident 
prediction  that  this  duty  will  greatly  prevent  the  export  of  coals.  I  will  tell  him  the  rea- 
sons why  I  think  it  will  not.  The  export  of  coals  was,  in  the  year  1836,  916,000  tons  ; 
and  in  1838,  it  amounted  to  1,313,300  tons.  This  is  a  strong  indication  that  the 
article  would  bear  a  small  duty,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  2s.  and  Is.  duty  will  have 
any  effect  in  reducing  the  exports.  Every  town  on  the  continent  is  now,  or  about  to 
be,  lighted  with  coal  gas,  and  the  English  coal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  Mr.  Wanburton's  opinion  (and  I  suppose  his  opinion  still  has  some  weight  in 
the  House)  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  export  coal  too  freely  ;  and  Dr.  Buckland 
])articipates  in  that  opinion.  This  coal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  foreign  manu- 
factures, for  lighting  with  gas,  and  for  steam  navigation.  It  is  said  that  foreign 
countries  will  be  indignant  at  our  levying  this  duty.  Our  position  is  a  peculiar  one  ; 
we  freely  furnish  foreign  countries  with  our  coal,  and  when  they  have  it  they  extract 
as  much  revenue  as  possible  from  it.  I  will  read  to  the  House  an  account  of  the 
duties  they  levy  on  coals. 

THE    IMPORT    DUTY    ON    COALS    INTO 


France — Mediterranean  ports  and 
to  Oleron, 

French  Vessels       ,     .  2 

Foreign       .       .       .     .  G 
From  Oleron  to  Dunkirk 

French  vessels       .     .  4 

Foreign       ....  8 

Holland C 

Belgium — From  France      ...  1 


d. 


s.  d. 
Other  countries     .     .11     8 

United  States 6     8 

Brazil 8     0 

Denmark 3     0 

Sweden 2     0 

Prussia 3     0 

Hamburgh      .     1}  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
Russia Free 


I  do  not  think  then  that  ours  is  a  very  extravagant  projmsition,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  ujion  all  exj)orted  coal  foreign  countries  have  the  whole  advantage,  and 
fake  all  the  revenue.  lOvcry  country  feels  the  advantage  to  be  so  great,  as  not  only 
to  take  the  coal,  but  to  levy  a  r<'venuc  on  it.  This  is  not  an  article  of  human  industry, 
like  silk — tlic  su])|)ly  is  limited,  and  is  it  unreasonable  that  when  other  countries 
cdtisider  it  a  subject  of  revenue  that  we  should  partake  in  it?  There  may  be  coal 
uiiue-i  in  iklgiuui,  hut  take  a  geological  map  of  Glcrmany  and  France,  and  compare  the 
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carboniferous  strata  of  France  and  England.  There  is  not  a  single  mine  in  tlienorthern 
and  western  districts  of  France,  and  in  the  wliole  superficial  surface  only  a  two- 
hundrodth  part  contains  strata,  while  in  England,  one-twentieth  docs.  In  the  south  of 
France  there  are  small  coal  mines,  and  great  alarm  has  been  experienced  lestthey  should 
be  worked;  but  even  if  they  were,  I  should  not  tliink  it  a  misfortune,  for  in  the  greater 
part  of  France  the  supply  must  be  derived  from  this  country.  In  Nantes,  where  there 
is  a  very  heavy  import  duty,  the  whole  of  the  coal  which  is  consumed  comes  from  this 
country.  Supposing  that  an  import  duty  of  8s.  was  levied  in  France,  I  do  not  think 
that  country  could  be  jealous  of  our  laying  a  2s.  duty  on  the  export.  I  cannot 
see  the  injustice  or  unreasonableness  of  such  a  proposition.  With  respect  to  there 
being  a  ditference  in  the  price  charged  in  the  small  coal,  purchased  for  domestic 
manufactures  and  for  export,  if  you  go  to  the  coal  pits  you  are  asked  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required,  and  2s.  a  ton  more  is  charged  for  that  which  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  I  will  now  read  to  the  House  a  letter  which  I  have  recently 
received  on  this  subject  from  a  person  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  ["  Name,  name."j 
I  can  assure  hon.  gentlemen  that  this  is  a  bona  fide  letter;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  called  upon  to  subject  the  party  to  injury  by  a  disclosure  of  his  name.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  then  read  a  letter  to  the  following  effect: — "  I  this  morning  received 
your  letter,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  these  facts  being  made  known.  The  coal- 
owners  of  Newcastle  and  Durham  have  refused  to  sell  me  small  coals,  excejtt  for 
exportation ;  and  a  short  time  since  certain  parties  refused  to  send  me  200  tons  of 
small  coals  unless  they  were  screened  before  shipping,  it  being  alleged  that  it  was 
contrary  to  their  custom  to  do  so." 

There  certainly  are  mysteries  in  the  coal  trade  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  develop, 
there  is  something  in  its  regulations  which  I  confess  I  cannot  understand ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  manufactui'ers  in  this  country  that 
a  higher  price  is  demanded  for  small  coals,  if  intended  to  be  used  for  domestic  manu- 
factures than  if  intended  for  exportation,  making  full  allowance  for  the  increased 
labour  in  washing  and  screening  them.  I  speak  of  coals  of  the  same  quality.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  rather  unfair  disadvantage  to  which  our  manufacturers 
are  subject.  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  effect  of  this  proposed  export  duty; 
but  I  think  at  all  events  that  any  regulations  must  be  defective  which  would  subject 
our  domestic  manufacturers  to  disadvantage  as  compared  with  foreign  manufactu- 
rers. I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  minute  calculations  at  this  late  hour.  No 
duty  can  be  imposed  on  any  article  without  subjecting  trade  to  some  inconvenience; 
but  I  trust  that  under  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present  time,  seeing  the  great 
financial  exertion  which  the  House  has  been  called  upon  to  make,  recollecting  that 
this  is  a  duty  which  is  levied  by  every  foreign  country,  and  bearing  also  in  mind 
that  our  proposal  is  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  coal  owners,  I  hope  the 
House  will  sanction  our  amended  proposal,  and  not  compel  us  to  forego  that  financial 
supply  which  we  hope  to  derive  from  a  moderate  duty  on  coals — a  duty  which  we 
trust  will  not  have  the  effect  of  injuring  either  the  shipping  or  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  country. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  proposed  words  and  duty  stand 
part  of  the  schedule: — Ayes,  200;  Noes,  67;  majority  133.  Proposition  carried, 
llest  of  the  resolutions  agreed  to;  and  the  tariff  finally  passed  through  committee. 


CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTION. 

June  21,  1842. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  wished  to  know  what  steps  had  been  taken 
with  regard  to  Captain  Warner's  invention, — 

SiE  Robert  Peel  stated  that  he  was  very  sorry  the  gallant  commodore  had  brought 
forward  this  subject.  Since  the  last  mention  of  this  subject  three  weeks  ago,  appli- 
cations had  been  made  by  several  individuals  to  have  personal  interviews  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  destructive  inventions,  which,  they  stated,  were  entitled  to  the 
utmost  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  state.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  in 
disparagement  of  Captain  Warner's  invention,  but  he  would  give  his  own  version  of 
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bis  transactions  with  Captain  Warner.     Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  office,  he 
had  a  private  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  Captain 
Warner's  invention,  an;!  he  signified  that  he  was  willing  in  the  regular  authorised 
way  to  have  exijeriments  made  with  the  discovery;  that   he   thouglit,  however,  it 
rested  either  with  the  Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  judge  of  the  invention, 
for  that  he  himself  was  wholly  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it;  that  he 
must  remit  to  the  heads  of  those  departments  the  charge  of  instituting  experiments 
of  this  kind.     He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Sir  George  Murray,  the  Master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  to  request  him  to  name  two  officers  to  whom  no  possible  exception  could 
be  .taken — who  had  the  most  professional  knowledge  and  the  greatest  practical  skill 
in  gunnery,  and  every  thing  respecting  the  destruction  of  human  life.      He  had  also 
stated,  that  thinking  it  unreasonable  that  Captain  Warner  should  be  put  to  any  ex- 
pense in  the  course  of  conducting  the  experiments,  he  would  consent  that  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  the  public.    He  asked,  then,  the  House,  whether  or' not,  knowing 
the  number  of  similar  applications  that  had  been  made,  and  might  be  made,  he  could 
have  taken  any  better  course  ?     The  two  gentlemen  whom  Sir  George  Murray  had 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiments  were  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and 
Sir  T.  Hasting*,  and  he  would  appeal  to  any  person  conversant  with  those  subjects 
whether  more  suitable  parties  could  be  selected?     Captain  Warner  had  certainly 
suggested  that  Lord  Hardwicke  or  some  other  gentleman  should  be  added,  but  he 
had  objected  to  this  as  quite  unnecessary.     He  certainly  had  not  undertaken  to  pay 
any  sum  of  money  whatever  beyond  the  expense  of  the  experiment;  what  he  said  was, 
let  the  experiment  be  made,  and  we  can  then  judge  of  the  value  of  it.     This  was  not 
an  experiment,  the  real  value  of  which  could  be  tested  in  a  small  pool  of  water,  and 
under  prepared  and  advantageous  circumstances ;  experiments  must  be  made  on  a 
large  scale  and  under  adverse  circumstances,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  invention  when  wind  and  weather  were  against  it.     For  the  rest, 
if  he  were  to  give  way  to  all  the  suggestions  of  all  the  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  valuable  discovery,  in  war,  in  finance,  in  commerce,  in  ever\' 
possible  branch  of  art  and  science,  there  would  not  be  a  guinea  at  the  command  of 
the  treasury  for  any  other  purpose. 
Subject  dropped. 


WAR  IN  AFFGIIANISTAN. 
June  23,  1842. 

Mr.  II.  J.  Bailli'^  moved  for  "  Copies  of  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  with  the  G  )vernor-general  of  India  during  his  mission  to  Cabul  in  the 
years  18u7  and  18;iM  ;  also  copies  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Governor-general  of 
India  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  with  tlie  secret  committee  of 
tlie  East-India  Comjiany,  from  the  1st  day  of  September,  1837,  to  the  1st  day  of 
October,  18.3i),  relative  to  the  expedition  of  Aifglianistau." 

A  long  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

Sir  RonioKT  Pioia.  said,  tlie  question  upon  which  the  House  is  now  called  upon  to 
(Icciile  is,  whether,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  and  of  our  relations 
with  Atfghanislaii  and  India,  it  is  desirable  that  the  i)apers  for  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  moved  siiould  be  produced.  I  form  my  judgujent  on  this  subject  solely  with 
reference  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the  public  interests.  I  forj^^et 
all  [larty  considerations,  all  political  differences;  and  tbe  single  consideration  which 
iiifluenceH  me  is  this — what  in  the  present  position  of  Indian  affairs  is  the  wise-it 
course  for  this  ilousc  to  pursiu' ?  1  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  will  not,  under 
present  (iircumstances,  promote  the  pui)lic  interests  to  produce  tiie  papers  for  which 
tlu"  hon.  gcnilcinaii  has  moved.  As  an  iiJiistration  of  my  nu-aning,  I  will  direct 
the  attention  of  tlie  House  to  our  present  relations  with  that  great  ])ovver  whose  con- 
duct has  excited  (;onsidcial)i(,'  iipi)rehension— -1  albuie  to  Russia.  I'uU  explanations 
were  demanded  l)y  her  Miijcsty's  late  government  witii  regard  to  certain  triinsactions 
on  the  i)art  of  Russian  agents,  and  tiiose  explanations  were  frankly  afforded  by 
tiic  governuient  of  Russia.     The  pajiers  containing  those  explanations  have  been 
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laid  on  tlie  t.-ible  of  the  House;  .tikI  I  may  observe  that,  liowever  suspicious  may  have 
been  tlie  conduct  of  Russian  agents,  and  I  admit  that  that  conduct  warranted  some 
suspicion,  and  that  it  required  exphuiation — there  lias  been,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Russian  government,  a  distinct  disavowal  of  that  conduct;  one  of  the  agents  has 
been  recalled,  and  a  positive  assurance  has  been  given,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
that  he  has  no  wish  to  disturb  IJritish  supremacy  in  India,  and  that  he  desires 
to  maintain  with  us  a  good  understanding-  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Persia. 
These  sentiments,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  were  conveyed  to  us  by 
Count  Nesselroile  and  Count  Pozzo  di  Rorgo.  The  noble  lord  opposite,  in  a 
letter,  dated  December  "20,  1838,  referring  to  the  communications  made  by  Count 
Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government  said,  that  the  despatch  communi- 
cated by  that  nobleman  expressed  the  desire  of  the  Russian  government  to  co-operate 
with  the  government  of  this  country  in  reference  to  Persian  affairs.  The  despatch 
contains  the  most  full  and  complete  assurance  on  this  point;  and  the  papers 
produced  by  the  noble  lord  state,  that  her  Majesty's  government  accept  as 
entirely  satisfactory,  the  declarations  of  the  imperial  government  that  it  does  not 
harbour  any  design  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  When  the 
noble  lord  stated,  that  her  Majesty's  government  accepted  as  satisfactory  the  decla- 
ration of  the  imperial  cabinet,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  noble  lord  placed  con- 
fidence in  that  declaration.  As  far  as  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  that 
great  power,  its  acts  have  been  in  entire  conformity  with  the  declarations  to  which 
I  have  referred.  No  act  has  been  done  by  Russia,  with  reference  to  her  relations 
with  Persia,  and  especially  with  reference  to  our  relations  with  Aftghanistan,  since 
the  reception  of  the  recent  disastrous  accounts,  which  I  have  not  every  reason  to 
believe  is  in  strict  and  precise  conformity  with  the  declarations  of  her  Majesty's 
government.  Whatever  may  be  the  <  onduct  of  Russia,  I  believe  that  the  governments 
of  England  and  of  India  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  themselves.  I  do  not 
think,  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  dependent  on  the  co-operation  and  good  faith  of 
Uussia  or  of  any  other  power;  but  it  is  right  to  bear  testimony  to  the  facilities  we 
have  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  good  fiiiih  observed  by  Russia,  and  to  declare 
publicly  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  power  could  have  acted 
with  more  strict  good  faith  and  more  friendly  feeling  than  have  been  evinced  by  Russia 
with  reference  to  Persia  and  Atfghanistan.  A  most  cordial  understanding  subsists  at 
tliis  moment  between  the  government  of  this  country  and  the  government  of  Russia. 
With  reference  to  this  subject,  and  founding  my  opinion  on  practical  evidence, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  Russia  is  prepared  to  give  proof  of  her  good  wishes,  and 
of  her  desire  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in  India.  This  being 
the  case,  can  I  reconcile  it  with  the  public  interests  to  bring  forward  papers  which 
might  have  reference  to  a  different  state  of  things?  If  there  be  such  evidence  of 
good  faith — such  proof  of  cordial  good-will — wotdd  it  be  wise  in  us  to  disturb  this 
good  feeling  by  producing  documents  which  might  intimate  the  existence  at  a  former 
period  of  a  different  state  of  things?  I  do  not  think,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
relations  with  Atfghanistan,  the  production  of  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  moved  would  promote  the  public  interests;  and,  looking  solely  and 
singly  to  public  interests,  I  must  oppose  the  motion.  The  same  principle  upon 
which  I  have  acted  with  regard  to  the  production  of  these  papers  must  also  regulate 
my  course  with  regard  to  this  discussion.  I  stand  in  a  position  very  different  from 
that  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  proposed  this  motion.  I  am  an  actor  in  tliese  scenes, 
charged  with  great  responsibility,  and  desirous  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  ;  and  I  tlnnk,  as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  this 
House,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  enter  fully  and  unreservedly  into  a  discus- 
sion on  this  question.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  I  shoidd  address 
the  House  ?  We  are  accquainted  with  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  our 
troops  at  Ghuznee,  but  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  the  garrison  of  that  fort. 
We  are  also  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  our  troops  in  Candahar. 
Is  this  then  a  time  at  which  a  minister  of  the  Crown  can  enter  into  a  full  and  unre- 
served statement  on  these  subjects?  I  may  at  the  same  time  observe,  avoiding  all 
discussion  as  to  matters  on  which  caution  is  necessary,  that  I  cannot  entirely  concur 
vith  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his  views  of  Indian  affairs.  Whatever  Lord  Castlereagh 
may  have  said  in  1820 — whatever  may  have  been  the  embarrassments  of  the  finauces, 
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in  India  at  former  periods,  which  it  has  been  able  to  recover,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  question  of  Indian  finance  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance.  Sir, 
I  made  no  exaggerated  statement  with  respect  to  India;  I  am  afraid  I  said  nothing 
more  than  is  strictly  borne  out.  I  look  at  the  last  official  account  which  has  been 
made  up,  and  which  I  believe  rests  on  the  highest  authority;  and  I  find  that  in  1835 
the  Indian  government  had  a  surplus  revenue  of  £1,500,000,  which  was  reduced  in 
1836  to  £1,100,000;  that  was. reduced  to  £650,000  in  1837  and  1838;  to  £238,000 
in  1838  and  1839 ;  and  in  1839  and  1840  the  change  was  from  a  surplus  revenue  to 
a  deficit  of  £2,414,000;  in  1840  and  1841  to  a  deficit  of  £2,324,000.  The  expense 
of  the  annual  charge,  including  the  interest  of  the  debt,  was  in  1835,  £15,766,000.  I 
believe  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Mangles)  will  find  that  the  total  charges,  including 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  in  1839  and  1840,  amounted  to  £18,615,000,  and  in  1841  to 
£19,339,000.  I  am  afraid  that  my  right  hon.  friend  will  find,  that  that  is  the  state 
of  Indian  finance;  and,  considering  the  importance  of  equalising  the  income  with 
the  expenditure  in  a  state  of  general  peace,  recollecting  that  in  India  there  is  no 
Income-tax  to  resort  to,  and  from  what  sources  taxation  must  there  be  derived,  how 
hardly  it  must  press  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  what  effect  it  must  have  on 
your  hold  of  Indian  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Indian  finance  at  the  pre- 
sent time — whatever  may  be  the  case  at  other  times — is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest. 
And  when  I  see  a  gradual  advance  in  expenditure  from  £15,700,000  to  £19,300,000; 
and  within  tlie  period  of  seven  years  a  surplus  of  £1,500,000  converted  into  a  deficit 
of  £2,400,000,  notwithstanding  the  strong  views  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  1  still  adhere 
to  my  opinion,  that  Indian  finance  is  not  in  that  satisfactory  state  he  described.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  advance  of  our  power  in  India,  I  don't  understand  the  hon  gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Baillie's)  argument.  He  speaks  of  the  valour  and  success  of  our  forces, 
at  the  same  time  he  leaves  the  policy  of  our  advancing  untouched.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  refers  to  the  policy  of  hanging  some  persons.  I  don't  understand  the 
application  of  this  circumstance  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  From  the  known 
humanity  of  my  noble  friend,  I  am  certain  that  such  rigorous  examples  were  per- 
fectly justifiable;  but  the  bearing  of  that  argument,  and  what  it  has  to  do  with  the 
policy  of  our  advancing  across  the  Indus  I  don't  see.  And  with  respect  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Indian  empire  to  extend  itself,  I  am  afraid  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
observation,  that  between  civilised  nations  and  nations  very  much  their  inferiors, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  former  to  extend  their  empire  in  order  to  give  secu- 
rity to  what  they  possess.  But  still  you  cannot  push  that  argument  indefinitely; 
you  nnist  always  inquire  whether  the  policy  of  any  war  is  advisable.  I  presume 
you  cannot  push  that  argument  so  far  as  to  justify  the  expedition  against  Khiva,  or 
the  occupation  of  Bokhara.  The  policy  of  each  particular  war  must  always  rest  on 
iti  own  special  grounds;  and  the  policy  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refers 
w(jn't  vindicate  the  general  principle  of  the  universal  extension  of  our  dominion. 
On  a  former  occasion,  I  deprecated  tlie  doclaralion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he 
would  not  vote  a  single  shilling  to  push  the  war  in  Attghanistan.  I  deprecated  that 
as  too  hasty  a  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  wish  to  pledge  myself  that 
Lord  Auckland's  policy  must  be  strictly  adhered  to — that  must  have  reference  to 
the  exi)erience  we  acquire  in  the  intervening  period,  and  on  the  change  of  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred.  I  wish  to  give  no  opinion  whatever.  Considering  the 
distance  we  are  from  tiuit  country,  the  uncertainty  we  labour  under  as  to  events,  it 
is  unwise  to  pledge  ourselves  to  any  ])articular  coiu'se  respecting  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  Ati'ghauistan.  I  trust,  that  in  any  course  that  her  JMajesty's  government 
may  pursue,  they  will  not  forget  to  insure  that  the  honour  of  the  British  arms  shall 
be  fully  maintained,  and  that  no  instances  of  gross  treachery  and  perjury  shall  pass 
altogctlicr  unjMiui.shcd.  With  rc'^pcct  to  this  disaster — I  will  not  coucoal  my  opinion, 
it  is  a  great  military  disaster ;  but  we  are  strong  enough  to  repair  it.  It  is  not  a 
disaster  to  siiakeour  dominion  in  India.  It  is  impossible;  lo  sec  the  exanqdes  of  valour 
and  fortitude  wliicli  tiiis  disaster  lias  called  forth,  and  permit  ourselves  to  despair. 
Is  it  p  issilile  to  think  of  the  persevering  valour  and  endurance  of  Sir  R.  Sale, 
and  1  must  say,  to  witness  the  heroism  of  that  lady  of  whom  we  liave  heard  so  much, 
and  to  think  of  the  elfecl  of  tiiat  exauq)le,  and  ])crmit  ourselves  for  one  moment 
to  he  cast  down  and  dispirited  ?  Our  reverses  are  great,  hut  they  are  not  worse 
than  reverses  we  have  met  with  before;  and  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
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proved  valour  and  fortitude  of  the  British  arms  that  these  disasters  will  be  so  far 
repaired  that  they  will  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  England  in  our  supremacy,  in  which  I  trust  their  confidence  will  never 
be  shaken.  As  I  said,  I  proposed  to  avoid  the  expression  of  any  opinion;  but  I 
cannot  but  acfpiiesce  in  the  fairness  of  the  quotation  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
made  of  my  former  statement.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  referring  to  my  declara- 
tion on  the  Queen's  Speech,  in  1839,  observed,  that  all  I  said  on  that  occasion  was, 
"  1  viewed  the  proceedings  in  India  with  great  anxiety."  I  don't  think  any  public 
man  speaking  on  such  a  declaration — considering,  of  course,  that  subsequent  events 
were  quite  unknown — ever  showed  more  foreboding  as  to  the  conseipiences  of  the 
policy  then  pursued.  I  am  afraid,  I  did  not  limit  myself  to  expressions  of  anxiety. 
On  this,  the  first  intimation  of  the  policy  of  Atfghanistan,  the  words  I  made  use  of 
were — "  He  would  next  advert  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper  interest,  to  a  question 
which  had  for  too  long  a  time  escaped  the  attention  of  that  House — to  the  subject  of 
the  British  empire,  and  the  British  interests  in  India.  Wiien  tliey  considered  the 
immense  importance  of  diverting  the  attention  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  India  from  war, 
and  of  teaching  them  the  arts  of  peace,  and  when  they  contemplated  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  a  great  financial  expenditure,  imposing  the  necessity  for  an  additional 
taxation,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  could  not  consider  this  question  without  the 
greatest  anxiety." 

That  was  on  the  policy  of  this  war.  I  said,  referring  to  part  of  the  statement  of 
the  Governor-general,  that  —  "The  Governor-general  confidently  hopes  that  the 
Schah  will  be  speedily  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his  own  subjects  and  adherents; 
and  when  once  he  sliall  be  secured  in  power,  and  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Affghanlstan  established,  the  British  army  will  be  withdrawn.  Now,  he  should 
requ.ire  that  the  fullest  information  should  be  laid  before  the  House  on  this  subject. 
Here  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  given  by  the  Governor-general,  that  the  British  army 
would  not  be  withdrawn  until  Schah  Soojah-ool-Molk  .should  be  restored.  That 
prince  was  deposed  from  his  throne  in  1809,  and  had  been  kept  out  of  it  ever 
since,  though  on  one  occasion  he  had  endeavoured  to  recover  his  authority,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  failed.  Yet  this  was  the  prince  whom  the 
British  government  in  India  was  about  to  restore  by  the  aid  of  an  immense  and 
most  expensive  military  force,  and  when  restored,  no  doubt,  another  British  force 
would  be  required  to  keep  him  on  the  throne.  The  principle  was  tiie  same  in  the 
attempted  restoration  of  the  Schah  Soojah  as  it  would  be  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
Charles  X.  to  the  throne  of  France,  with  this  ditFerence,  that  the  Schah  had  been 
thirty  years  dispossessed  of  his  throne." 

This  was  what  I  stated  in  1839.  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  charged  with  having 
expressed  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  ])roceedings  which  had  taken  place.  At 
least,  I  think  that  in  1839,  before  the  events  which  have  since  occurred  were 
known,  I  sufficiently  showed,  that  I  had  great  misgivings,  not  to  say  more,  of 
what  might  be  the  event  of  the  policy  which  was  then  under  consideration.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  says  that,  after  giving  notice  of  a  motion  on  this  subject,  I 
abstained  from  pressing  it;  but  I  don't  think  that  fact  is  quite  conclusive  against 
me,  or  that  it  justifies  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  saying  that  I  then  approved 
of  the  policy  of  the  late  government  in  this  matter.  After  you  had  decided  finally 
on  the  course  you  would  adopt — after  you  had  determined  to  support  Schah  Soojah 
on  the  throne  of  Affghanistan,  and  after  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed — and  con- 
sidering that  this  determination  had  been  taken  with  respect  to  a  policy  to  be 
pursued  at  a  distance  of  so  many  thousand  miles  from  this  country — I  think  it  will 
be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  person  that  there  might  have  been  reasons  forjiot 
pressing  that  motion  whicli  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  measures  carrying  on 
nearer  home  and  under  other  circumstances.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  also, 
t!\at  I  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  from  this  House  to  Lord  Keane.  I  certainly  did 
second  that  motion;  but  nothing  could  be  more  distinct  from  approbation  of  the 
policy  of  the  war  than  the  terms  I  then  used.  The  moment  of  success  was  not  a 
time  at  which  it  would  have  been  fitting  to  have  gone  into  the  question  of  that 
policy ;  but  even  in  the  moment  of  success  I  was  careful  not  to  say  anything  to 
imply  our  approbation  of  the  military  policy  of  the  Indian  government.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  present  tim.e,  I  quite  admit  that  this  is  not  the  moment  to  make 
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positive  expressions  of  opinion  witli  respect  to  that  policy.  Even  now,  I  have  not 
expressed  a  more  strong  opinion  than  I  expressed  then.  I  should  think  that  I 
violated  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  if  I  had  not  at  once  stated  to  the  House 
that,  looking  to  considerations  of  public  policy,  and  whilst  a  treaty  is  pending,  I  had 
determined  not  to  produce  the  papers  lor  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  moved. 
The  same  considerations  of  public  policy  also  prevent  me  from  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  general  question,  and  oblige  me  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the 
limits  which  I  have  marked  out. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  66. 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
July  1,  1842. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  moved  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply — Mr. 
Wallace  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  relative  to  the  very  large  amount  of  distress 
existing  in  the  country. 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  said: — Sir,  however  various  may  be  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
on  different  sides  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try— however  various  their  opinions  respecting  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  distress  which  all  of  us  admit  to  be  too 
extensive — still  I  trust  no  gentleman  present  will  feel  inclined  to  give  his  vote  with- 
out attending  to  the  proposal  which  he  is  called  upon  to  sanction  by  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Greenock.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  the 
proposal  is.  In  most  of  the  first  five  paragraphs  of  the  hon.  member's  motion,  but 
more  especially  in  that  portion  of  them  which  relates  to  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  the  people  have  borne  their  sufferings,  1  entirely  concur;  but  then  I  come 
to  the  sixth  paragraph,  which  contains  a  proposal  to  which  the  assent  of  the  House 
is  invited,  and  it  is  a  proposal  to  which  the  House  must,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  sake 
of  its  credit  and  character,  give  close  attention  before  it  decides.  It  is  to  this  effect : 
'"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  lier  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  refuse  her  consent  to  tiie  prorogation  of  parliament,  un- 
til a  diligent  and  searching  inquiry  shall  be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  unpre- 
cedented distress  existing  at  present  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  thereafter  until  her 
]\Iajesty  and  this  House  sliall  have  been  assured  by  her  ministers  that  effectual  means 
are  secured  to  i)rovide  sustenance  for  the  unemployed  and  their  destitute  families, 
until  tlieir  suifcrings  shall  be  terminated  by  a  demand  for  their  industry  and  wages 
for  their  laboin*." 

Now,  Sir,  what  a  shabby  way  is  this  of  evading  any  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  country!  I  am  now  speaking  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  up  to  this  moment  no 
notice  has  ever  been  placed  upon  tlie  books  for  any  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of 
tliecoimtry.  Even  to  niglit  sucli  an  incjuiry  is  not  asked  for;  the  House  is  only 
asked  to  concur  in  praying  lier  Majesty  not  to  consent  to  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
until  a  searcliing  inquiry  sliall  have  been  instituted  into  tiie  causes  of  the  distress. 
Sir,  if'any  sucii  incpiiry  were  desirable  or  necessary — if  the  hon.  member  for  Greenock 
thinks  that  such  an  inipiiry  could  be  brought  to  any  useful  or  practicable  result — why 
has  lie  not  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it  long  belbre  this  time?  But  you 
are  called  upon  not  to  be  contented  with  merely  resisting  any  prorogation  until  this 
diligent  and  searching  intpiiry  shall  have  been  made.  In  what  mode  is  tliis  inquiry  to 
he  made?  Are  you  to  iiMpiire  by  evidence  at  Ihe  bar  into  the  causes  of  the. distress? 
If  )«to  such  a  complicated  iiupiiry  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  lead  you,  let  me  ask 
when  would  it  be  completed  Y  How  is  it  to  be  conducted  ?  Or  arc  we  to  have  a 
scle(;t  committee?  We  really  know  nothing  of  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  hon. 
gentleman;  he  has  carefully  evaded  all  explanation  on  these  points,  and  the  House 
is  literally  in  tlie  dark  concerning  them.  Jiiit,  even  after  the  diligent  and  searching 
inipiiiy  into  the  causes  of  the  distress,  yon  are  to  have  no  prorogation  !  You  are  to 
have  no  prorogation  of  the  parliament  until  her  IMajesty  and  this  House  have  been 
assured  by  her  ministers  that  ell'ectua]  means  are  secured  to  provide  sustenance  for 
the  iineiiiployed  and  their  destitute  families, — until  their  sullerings  shall  be  terminated 
by  a  renewed  demand  for  their  industry  and  increased  wages  for  their  labour.     We 
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are  not  called  upon  to  create  a  demand  for  their  industry  by  a  revival  of  commeree; 
no,  but  to  i)rovide  sustenance  to  all  in  distress  for  an  indefinite  period.  Now,  Sir, 
let  me  ask  wliat  does  that  mean  ?  what  is  it  but  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Knaresborougli  in  another  shape?  It  is  tlie  very  same  in  substance,  and  I  should 
like  much  to  know  who  will  undertake  to  discover  the  remedy ;  and  after  all,  her 
Majesty  and  this  House  is  to  be  contented  with  the  assurance  from  the  government, 
— "  Until  her  ]\lajesty  and  this  House  shall  have  been  assured  by  her  ministers  that 
effectual  means  are  secured  to  jirovide  sustenance,"  &c. 

What  government  could  undertake  to  give  such  an  assurance  ?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber clearly  means  that  we  are  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  people.  Again  let  me 
ask  whether  that  is  not  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough,  against 
which  the  hon.  member  for  (Jrecnock  voted  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  Corn-laws,  I  do  hope  it  will  never  allirm  such  a  proposition  as  to  call 
upon  her  Majesty  not  to  prorogue  the  parliament  until  a  time  which  is  left  indefinite 
in  the  resolution.  The  hon.  meudier  has  not  siiown  that  it  would  be  either  wise  or 
prudent  in  the  House,  or  consistent  with  its  character,  to  encourage  expectations 
which  can  never  be  realized  ;  and,  as  I  understand  the  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven 
means  to  vote  for  the  inquiry,  I  confess  I  am  astonished  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  should  sit  in  this  House  until  this  day,  the  1st  of  July, 
without  ever  having  mooted  the  question  before,  if  he  now  thinks  it  of  such  impor- 
tance. The  hon.  member  is  going  to  give  his  vote  for  the  motion  although  he  sat 
down,  much  to  my  surprise,  without  intimating  any  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
distress  or  suggesting  any  remedy.  Surely  a  mercantile  and  intelligent  gentleman 
like  him  is  as  able  to  see  and  judge  of  the  causes  and  the  remedy  as  her  Majesty's 
government;  he  can  form  as  correct  a  judgment  upon  them,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
than  we  can.  Well,  then,  was  it  not  surprising  that  he  should  sit  down  without 
offering  one  word  to  us  or  the  House  in  tlie  way  of  suggestion  ?  [Mr.  Attwood  :  I 
am  not  the  doctor.]  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  takes  exactly  my  course — he  is  not  res- 
ponsible, and,  therefore,  h«  will  not  prescribe.  I  undertook  the  responsibility.  I 
■was  called  in,  and  her  Majesty's  government  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves, and  with  the  utmost  frankness  we  have  proposed  our  remedies.  All  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  do  is  to  attend  a  consultation  of  doctors,  but  he  will  offer  no  opinion 
of  his  own.  We  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon  ourselves,  and  we  have  proposed 
those  measures  which  we  thought  best  calculated  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  member  for  Whiteiiaven  thinks  it  absurd  to  expect  any  relief 
from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  ;  in  that  he  is  ready  to  give  a  decided  opinion  against 
the  prescription  ottered  by  others.  The  hon.  member  thinks  that  we  are  wrong  in 
relaxing  the  restrictions  of  commerce.  Now,  will  he  propose  to  increase  the  restric- 
tions on  trade?  [Mr.  Attwood  :  No.]  'J"he  hon.  gentleman  will  not  alter  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  he  is  against  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  trade,  neither  will  he 
increase  them;  then,  what  are  the  remedies  he  would  propose?  Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  consider  that  any  commercial  intercourse  on  the  part  of  this  country  with 
foreign  nations  is  desirable  ?  I  think  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  clearly  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  we  ouglit  to  refuse  to  pur- 
chase from  any  foreign  country  articles  which  we  can  ourselves  produce.  How  far 
will  the  hon.  gentleman  push  these  principles?  If  he  pushes  them  to  their  full 
extent,  he  will  annihilate  all  commerce.  Commerce  is  merely  the  interchange  of  the 
productions  of  different  countries,  and  if  there  be  no  intercliange,  commerce  will 
cease  to  exist.  It  may  be  advisable  to  relax  restrictions  with  caution  ;  but,  as  I 
understand  the  principles  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  would  push  to  its  utmost  extent 
the  system  of  restriction  on  the  import  of  all  articles  which  we  are  ourselves  capable 
of  producing.  That  might  be  very  well  if  the  hon.  gentleman  could  adopt  securities 
against  the  illicit  introduction  of  those  articles  ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find 
that  his  attempt  to  encourage  native  production  bj'  a  system  of  high  duties  would  be 
defeated — he  would  find  that  the  revenue  would  diminish,  and  that  domestic  industry 
would  not  be  protected.  I  suppose  the  hon.  gentleman  wuuld  propose  as  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  evil,  the  abolition  of  that  law  wdiich  renders  paper  currency  conver- 
tible into  gold  —  a  measure  which  he  has  advocated  on  former  occasions.  He 
disclaims  the  intention  of  advocating  the  re-issue  of  i/'l  notes,  and  I  think  it  is  clear, 
though  he  is  not  the  doctor,  that  by  exhausting  his  remedies  he  has  placed  himself 
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in  this  dilemma.  He  thinks  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  aggravate  the 
prevailing  distress;  he  considers  that  her  Majesty's  government  acts  with  great  ini 
policy  in  proposing  relaxations  on  commerce ;  he  does  not  advocate  the  imposition  of 
new  commercial  restrictions,  he  is  not  favourable  to  the  re-issue  of  £l  notes,  and  I 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  other  remedy  to  suggest  than  that  termed  in 
familiar  language  "the  little  shilling;"  making  i)d.  or  10a'.  pass  as  a  shilling,  and 
relieving  those  who  issue  paper  from  the  obligation  to  convert  that  paper  into  gold 
or  the  precious  metals.  I  do  not  believe  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  other  remedy 
to  propose  than  this.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have  shown  pretty  clearly  that  he  can  have 
no  other  reaiedy.  I  am  surprised,  considering  the  loudness  of  his  tone,  that  he 
shrinks  from  suggesting  his  remedj%  and  that  he  shelters  himself  under  the  proposal 
for  a  committee  of  general  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the  country.  Let  him  go 
into  that  committee,  let  him  there  meet  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  if  he  fights  his  battle  for  the  depreciated  standard,  1  should  like  to  know  what 
time  will  be  consumed  before  the  committee  arrive  at  any — not  to  say  an  unanimous 
— conclusion  for  the  recommendation  of  a  practical  measure.  I  now  come  to  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  says  that  he  is  disposed  to  adopt 
a  much  less  hostile  tone  towards  the  government  than  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Whiteha\en — a  tone  of  hostility  for  which  I  can  hardly  account,  considering  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  supported  the  financial  measures  of  the  government,  and  did 
not  otTer  any  very  vehement  opposition  to  the  tariff.  The  noble  lord  says  that  her 
Majesty's  government  have,  in  his  opinion,  attaclied  too  much  importance  to  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country.  The  noble  lord  thinks  we  ought  to  have  treated 
somewhat  more  lightly  those  diiiiculties  and  embarrassments;  considering,  however, 
that  a  deficiency  of  revenue  had  existed  for  five  years,  and  that  that  deficiency  at 
length  amounted  to  i)10,000,000 ;  it  might  suit  the  nobielord  to  make  light  of  the 
evil,  but  I  apprehend  the  country  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  noble 
lord  says  that  the  people  have  afforded  a  gratifying  indication  of  their  public  spirit  by 
cheerfully  acceding  to  the  projjosal  of  an  Income-tax.  But  why  have  the  people 
shown  this  cheerful  acquie-;cence  ?  If  it  be  wrong  to  propose  an  Income-tax  in  time 
of  peace,  what  stronger  indication  of  general  confidence  in  a  government  coiild  a 
people  evince  than  by  submitting  to  such  a  measure  against  their  own  conscientious 
impressions  ?  Why,  what  must  the  ])eop!e  have  thougiit  of  the  late  government,  and 
what  must  be  their  opinion  of  the  present  government,  if — through  distrust  in  one 
administration,  and  confidence  in  the  other — they  are  ready  to  acquiesce,  against 
their  own  opinions,  in  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  in  lime  of  peace?  Could  a 
stronger  manifestation  be  att'orded  of  universal  confidence  in  a  government?  Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  peojjle  came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  her  Majestj''s  govern- 
ment, that  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  are  sucli,  tliat  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  public  importance  to  equalize  the  national  revenue  with  the  expenditure — 
that  delay  and  evasion  are  no  longer  practicable,  and  that,  grievous  as  an  Income-tax 
is,  unusual  as  is  the  proposal  of  such  a  measure  in  time  ol  peace,  objectionable  as  is 
the  incjuisiiion  which  it  establishes,  yet  so  convinced  are  the  people  of  this  country 
tliat  some  vigorous  and  decisive  steps  are  necessary  that  they  willingly  submitted  to  the 
im])ost ;  and  I  can  tell  the  noble  lord  that  there  is  a  very  prevalent  impression  that,upon 
my  first  i)roposal  of  an  Income-tax,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  members  of  her  Majesty's 
late  government  to  support  the  measure.  That  impression  is  very  prevalent.  I  cannot 
know  that  it  is  true,  but  it  is  on  no  ligiit  authority  that  1  state  it.  What  circumstances 
induced  ber  Majesty's  late  government  to  change  the  view  they  entertained  on  my 
first  proj)osal  of  tlu-  measure  1  cannot,  of  course,  understand.  As' her  Majesty's  late 
government  abstained  from  intimatiug  any  intention  of  opj)osition  when  1  first  pro- 
po.-cd  this  measure,  as  lliey  sakl  tlicy  would  take  time  to  consider  it,  tiie  i)eople  may 
liave  been  led  to  believe  tiiat — if  the  late  government,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  financial  alliiirs  of  the  country,  thus  ucled  — there  must  he  some  good  and 
conrlusive  re:ison  for  the  j)roposul  of  a  measure  which  was  met  in  the  first  instance 
by  such  iaiut  indications  of  opposition.  JJut,  loi'king  at  the  general  position  of  this 
country,  seeing  that  on  the  norlli-west  frontier  of  India  we  were  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties of  douijlfid  issue,  and  subjecting  the  Jvist  India  (Company  to  great  expense — 
tlmt,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  involved  in  a  war  with  China,  the  duration  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  calculate — seeing  that  our  dilfercnces  with  America  had  continued 
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for  several  years,  and  (hat  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  early  adjustment — seeing 
that  in  another  country,  witli  which  her  Majesty's  late  government  endeavoured  to 
cultivate  an  intimate  alliance,  there  had  arisen  feelings  of  jealousy  and  hostility  much 
to  be  deprecated — combining,  1  say,  these  considerations,  the  jieople  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  in  my  o[)inion  a  most  wise  one,  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  equalize  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure,  and  that  in  making  that  effort 
the  burden  should  fall  on  the  property  of  the  country,  not  upon  tliose  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  its  productive  industry.  My  belief  is,  that  it  was  not  an  extravagant 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  government  which  led  to  tlie  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
proposal  of  an  Income-tax,  but  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  pervading  the 
country  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  powerful  effort  must  be  made  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorder  in  the  finances.  With  respect  to  the  tariff,  the  noble  lord,  by 
his  admission,  has  gone  far  to  convince  me  that  her  Majesty's  government  have 
pushed  the  principles  on  which  the  tariff  is  founded  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  con- 
sistent with  due  protection  to  existing  interests.  The  noble  lord  says,  "  You  have 
reduced  the  duty  on  oil,  on  seeds,  on  ores,  on  timber;  you  have  affected  a  great 
many  interests;  all  I  complain  of  is,  that  you  have  not  carried  your  principles  much 
farther."  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  cattle.  For  a  long  period  the  complaint  was 
urged,  that  the  commercial  intercourse  of  this  country  was  restricted  by  the  operation 
of  the  provision  laws.  It  was  said,  "  True,  you  admit  corn  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  what  course  do  you  pursue  with  respect  to  cattle  and  meat?  There  is 
an  absolute  monopoly.  Remove  the  restrictions,  and. the  consequence  will  be  a  par- 
tial revival  of  commerce."  Up  to  February,  1842,  however,  no  government  ever 
mentioned  the  article  of  cattle.  The  late  government  will  say,  no  doubt,  that  they 
would  have  proposed  an  alteration  with  regard  to  cattle,  for  that  such  an  alteration 
was  consistent  with  their  principles.  I  only  know,  however,  that  I  never  heard  the 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  provisions  mentioned  in  this  House,  except  when 
charges  were  made  against  the  government  for  not  adopting  some  measure  for  their 
removal.  1  have  proposed  rates  of  duty  which  were  scarcely  objected  to  by  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite — namely,  £l  per  head  on  cattle,  and  Id.  per  pound  on  meat. 
During  the  discussions  on  that  subject,  the  noble  lord,  though  he  voted  for  my  pro- 
posal, did  not  adopt  aline  of  conduct  calculated  to  smooth  my  course.  He  addressed 
himself,  in  plaintive  tones,  to  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  telling  them 
they  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  deception  I  had  practised  upon  them;  and 
his  speeches  had  rather  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the  panic  which  existed  in  the  country, 
and  which  might  have  produced  most  lamentable  results.  The  noble  lord  complained 
that  no  notice  had  been  given  of  the  alteration  with  respect  to  cattle,  and  stated  that 
a  great  panic  prevailed  on  the  subject.  He  said,  cases  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in 
which  farmers  had  bought  cattle,  had  fed  them,  and  had  then  been  compelled  to  sell 
them  for  less  than  the  sum  they  originally  cost.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the 
interference  with  such  interests  is  not  unattended  with  practical  evils.  The  panics 
consequent  on  such  changes  are  frequently  productive  of  considerable  hardships  to 
individuals;  and  the  farmers  who,  in  consequence  of  tlie  panic  in  this  case,  parted — 
perhaps  not  very  wisely — with  their  cattle,  had,  I  admit,  some  reason  for  complaint. 
The  noble  lord  says  that,  disregarding  the  panic,  I  had  the  firmness  to  adhere  to 
my  principles;  I  braved  opposition;  and  I  was  eventually  rewarded  by  finding  that 
the  panic  was  unfounded.  But  the  noble  lord  states  that  the  reduction  of  duties  I 
proposed  has  effected  no  good.  Does  the  noble  lord  think  the  same  result  would 
follow  if  his  proposals  were  applied  to  corn?  Now,  1  ask  the  House  to  judge  of  the 
position  of  the  government.  ()ne  class  of  gentlemen  declare,  that  only  one  remedy 
can  be  efi'cctual — the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law,  and  that  nothing  else  will  avail.  The 
hon.  member  for  Whitehaven,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  commerce,  says 
that  the  Corn-laws  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  occasion  the  present  distress;  he  says 
that  commercial  prosperity  h"=i  coexisted  with  the  Corn-laws,  and  that  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  expect  any  relief  from  their  re])eal;  he  implies  an  opiiii(in  that  all  com- 
mercial relaxations  are  unwise,  and  I  should  have  thought  his  principle  was  tins — that 
additional  protection  should  be  at  once  afforded  to  domestic  industry;  and  he  says 
that  the  grand  remedy  for  the  prevailing  distress  is  to  be  determined  by  a  committee 
of  inquiry,  proposed  to  be  appointed  on  the  1st  of  July.  What,  I  would  ask,  has  been 
the  practical  course  her  Majesty's  government  has  pursued?  We  have  reduced  the 
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duties  on  corn  one-half.  At  this  moment  wheat  is  admissible  at  a  duty  of  9s.,  and  if 
the  old  law  had  been  in  existence  the  duty  would,  1  believe,  have  been  i-'l  :  3  :  8. 
This  was  a  practical  measure.  We  proposed  no  vague  coinMiittee  of  incjuiry,  in  order 
to  devolve  the  responsibility  from  ourselves  upon  the  committee.  We  proposed  u 
practical  measure  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  reduced  the  duties  upon  foreign  corn 
one-half.  Then,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  financial  difficulties,  we 
proposed,  and  we  staked  the  existence  of  the  government  on  the  proposal,  to  equalize 
the  revenue  and  ex!)enditure  by  a  direct  taxation.  Uut  did  we  appropriate  the  whole 
proceeds  of  that  taxation  to  the  ])ayment  of  the  public  establishments?  No;  we  pro- 
posed to  apply  a  large  portion  of  those  proceeds  to  the  remission  of  duties,  in  order  to 
feed  foreign  commercial  intercourse,  and  we  revised,  almost  without  exception,  the 
whole  commercial  tariff  of  the  country.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  undervalue  the  etlicacy  of  these  measures,  but  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose  has  not  pursued  that  course.  He  has  said  that  he  thinks  the  tariff  is  a 
measure  creditable  to  those  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  and  that  he  believes  that,  on  the 
M'hole,  it  will  be  attended  witli  great  benefit.  But,  in  revising  the  tariff,  we  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  push  to  too  great  an  extent  princijdes  which  abstractedly  speaking  might 
be  sound  ;  or  to  create  a  panic,  and  to  disturb  the  employment , of  capital,  by  toe  sud- 
den and  precipitate  changes  in  the  commercial  laws  of  the  country.  My  firm  opinion 
is,  that  we  adopted  a  proper  course.  I  did  not  think  we  could  be  justly  cliarged  with  an 
evasion  of  our  duty,  or  with  shrinking  from  our  principles.  We  are  blamed  by  some  for 
going  too  far;  by  others  for  not  going  far  enough.  I  ask  yon,  however,  to  estimate 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  and  I  think  any  reasonable 
man  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  ditficulties  have  been  faii'ly  encountered, 
and  successfully  conquered.  Then  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws,  the  motion  before 
the  House  has  no  reference  to  the  repeal  or  modification  of  those  laws.  It  appears 
to  me  that  any  gentleman  who  may  be  desirous  of  a  further  modification  of  the  Corn- 
law,  or  of  its  absolute  repeal,  is  called  upon  to  resist  this  motion  for  vague  and  indefinite 
inquiry.  If  he  considers  that  the  Corn-law  ought  to  be  repealed,  it  is  open  to  him 
to  make  such  a  proposition;  but  auinquiryof  this  nature  can  onlydelay  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  I  earnestly  hope  no  such  proposition  will  be  made,  fori  trust  a 
fair  trial  will  be  given  to  thelawwhiclihas  recently  been  adopted;  but  if  any  hon.  gcn-tle- 
nian  contemplates  an  alteration  of  that  law,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  bring  forward  the 
subject  without  voting  for  tliis  ])racticaliy  delusive  proiiosition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Greenock.  I  maintain  the  opinion  which  I  have  formerly  expressed — I  do  not  thinktbat 
any  of  the  proposals  I  have  heard  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws  would  have  the  effeci 
of  mitigating  the  distress  under  wbicli  thecoimtry  is  labouring.  I  conceive,  indeed, 
that  Ijy  too  precipitate  a  change  of  such  a  nature,  you  would  involve  the  agricultural 
population  in  distress,  and  thus  add  immeasurably  to  that  suffering  which  already 
))revails  to  a  lamentable  extent  among  the  coimnercial  classes.  I  iind  that  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  has  been  co-existent  with  the  laws  restraining 
the  import  of  corn.  I  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  iNlanchester  Ciiamber  of  Com- 
nu'rce,  that  up  to  18.'37,  and  for  several  years  preceding,  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  iuiexamj)led  pros{)erity, 
and  yet  that  prosjierity  was  co-existent  with  laws  which  ])rohil)ited  tlie  free  imjjort 
of  corn.  I  know  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  tiiat  during  four  years  preceding  1837, 
the  ])rice  of  provisions  in  this  country  was  unusually  low,  and  that  the  lowness  of 
price  had  the  effeci  you  anticipate  from  the  import  of  foreign  corn.  But  during 
those  four  years  no  foreign  corn  was  iuqjorted,  and  cousetiuently  you  had  no  demand 
for  the  maruifactnring  jiroduce  of  this  country  in  c(uise(pieuce  of  such  imjiortation. 
Your  pros|)erity  could  not,  therefore,  be  dependent  on  that  commercial  intercourse 
will  I'll  de))eiids  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn.  15ut  is  the  inqiortation  of  fon  ign  corn, 
and  the  consequent  rcdnclion  of  the  price  of  food,  necessary  to  enable  you  to  compete 
witii  llie  foreign  niamiracturers ?  What  said  the  hon.  mend)er  for  Stockport?  lie 
said  it  was  as  absurd  to  demand  ]trotecti()n  for  tiie  cotton  mamil'acttuTs  of  England, 
as  it  woidd  be  to  <ieniand  protect  ion  for  the  coal  trade  at  Newcastle;  that  is  to  say, 
that  nolwitiisiiuiding  the  c(im|iarativcly  high  ])rice  of  fooil  in  tiiis  country,  we  have 
still  contrived  to  outstrip  all  our  conqx'titors  in  the  production  of  cotton.  I  cannot 
deny  the  distress  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  country — that  it  is  most  grievous 
in  many  districts  where  there  are  many  cotton  manufactories,  and  that  it  is  severe  in 
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other  (listricfs.  It  is  said  that  a  p;-roat  portion  of  the  mills  in  this  conntry  have 
stopped  vvorkiiii!^;  that  must  bo  true,  of  course,  with  respect  to  some  districts  of  the 
country  ;  yet  still  it  is  a  remarkable  tliin^'  (I  am  not  citing-  tliis  paper  for  tiie  [jurpose 
of  denying  the  distress  whicli  prevails,  the  indications  of  vviiich  are  tt)0  manifest), 
when  we  hear  of  this  universal  distress  in  a  manufactunn<^  district  and  the  immense 
extent  to  which  the  closing  of  mills  has  taken  place,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken 
out  for  home  manufacture,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  not  diminished.  I  have 
got  from  Liverpool  an  account  up  to  the  24th  of  June  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken 
out  for  manufacture,  and  also  of  the  quantity  taken  out  during  the  same  period  last; 
year.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1841  there  were  464,500  bales  of  cotton  taken  out 
of  the  warehouses  for  consumption.  Now,  I  certainly  did  expect  to  find,  from  the 
statements  that  were  made  of  the  extent  to  which  industry  has  been  paralysed  in  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  a  diminutiim  in  the  quantity  of  cotton 
taken  out  for  manufacturing  purposes.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  (piantity  of 
cotton  taken  out  in  1841,  for  the  first  six  months,  was  404,500  bales  ;  and  the  quantity 
taken  out  for  consumption  up  to  tiie  24th  of  June,  1842,  was  538,000  bales.  So  that, 
notwithstanding  the  distress  and  the  clf)sing  of  the  mills,  yet  still  the  total  quantity 
of  cotton  taken  out  for  consumption  in  the  first  six  rmmths  of  1842  exceeds  that  taken 
Gilt  in  the  first  six  months  of  1841;  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  not  almost*equal  to  that 
taken  out  in  the  first  six  mouths  in  any  preceding  year,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
I  know  that  this  is  no  proof  that  profits  are  not  gre;Wly  diminished,  and  that  distress 
does  not  prevail;  but  still  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  tliat  during  the  prevalence  of 
that  distress  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  out  has  not  diminislicd,  but  has  increased 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Sir,  I  take,  in  one  respect,  a  more  desponding  view  of 
tlie  position  of  this  country  than  lion,  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
I  firmly  believe  that,  if  you  repeal  the  Corn-laws,  and  tliis  should  produce  tlie  etFect 
which  you  anticipate,  that  this  would  not  give  you  a  guarantee  against  the  recur- 
rence of  severe  distress  in  certain  districts  of  the  country.  It  is  my  belief,  I  say, 
that  giving  you  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  giving  you  the  consequences  you 
anticipate,  yet  such  is  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  (and  particularly  in  this 
country),  I  am  afraid  you  must  look  forward  to,  occasionally,  severe  local  distress. 
At  this  moment,  when  distress  is  so  severe  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  there  are 
new  mills  in  tlie  course  of  erection.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  is  a  fact.  The  command 
of  capital  induces  men,  even  during  periods  of  severe  distress,  to  construct  new  mills, 
and  to  fill  them  with  new  machinery.  Now,  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  this? 
Must  there  not  always  be  in  some  localities  men  of  small  capital,  and  with  imperfect 
machinery,  yet  still  employing  large  masses  of  the  population,  who  would  find  it 
diificult  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  who  could  command  capital  and  apply 
it  to  the  construction  of  the  best  machinery,  and  tliat  ultimately  labour  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  ?  To  resist  the  progress  of  these  improvements  is  impos- 
sible; and  though  there  might  be  a  demand  for  cotton  manufactures,  yet  there  might 
be  simultaneously  with  that  demand  the  existence  of  severe  distress  on  account  of 
the  sudden  application  of  new  machinery  to  meet  that  demand.  Sir,  I  won't  dwell 
on  this.  I  could  prove  it  to  be  tlie  case,  and  could  show  that  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the  application  of  capital  to  the 
construction  of  it,  had  been  productive  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  of  extraordinary 
results — that  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  drive  out  of  employment  adult  male  labour, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  labour  of  females  and  children  ;  and  the  infallible  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  man  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  wlio  up  to  that  period 
of  life  has  been  employed  in  a  cotton  manufactory,  finds  it  difiicult  to  turn  his  hand 
to  any  other  cmidoyment.  Now,  you  must  not  make  the  Corn-laws  responsible  for 
evils  of  that  kind.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  invention — the  invention  may  increase 
on  the  whole  the  demand  for  labour,  and  may  call  into  emjiloyment  the  mechanism 
and  industry  of  other  nations  ;  the  commercial  prosi)crity  may  be  great,  yet  in  certain 
districts  of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  diificult  to  transfer  a  married  man  and  his 
large  family,  the  progress  of  these  improvements  may  produce  great  distress,  even  in 
times  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour ;  and  in  this  state  of  things,  even  witli  an 
increased  demand  for  your  manufactures,  I  could  not  anticipate  that  absence  of  distress 
and  suffering  on  which  some  lion,  gentlemen  calculate  You  apply  opprobrious  terms 
to  our  measui-es  for  alleviating  the  distress.     Yuu  talk  of  "  begging  boxes,"  and  say 
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that  such  things  ought  not  to  satisfy  the  people.     1  admit  that  it  is  a  much  less  satis- 
factory mode  of  alleviating  the  existing  distress  than  providing  employment,  in  every 
respect.     In  a  social  point  of  view,  I  admit  that  it  is  less  satisfactory  to  the  honest 
feelings  of  those  who  derive  a  miserable  subsistence  from  charity,  than  a  demand  for 
labour  to  enable  them,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 
But  when  the  pressure  comes,  can  any  one  say  that  even  this  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
relief  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to.     And  is  it  wise  to  disparage  such  modes  of  relief, 
and  to  discourage  such  contributions,  when  you  yourselves  must  feel  that  no  improve- 
ment— according   to  your   views — in  your  own  commercial   system  could   provide 
immediate  relief?     I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gibson)  say  that 
tlie  contributions  to  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  were  a  more  legitimate  application 
of  money.     Why,  even  grant  that  the  permanent  effects  may  be  so,  yet  still  I  do 
hope  the  hon.  gentleman  and  those  who  act  with  him — particularly  after  the  admis- 
sions of  to-night,  that  years  must  elapse  before  permanent  relief  can  be  afforded — 
will  consider  the  length  and  extent  of  the  temporary  evil ;  and,   if  nothing  but 
temporary  remedies  are  applied,  that  they  will  not  discourage  the  charitable  contri- 
butions of  those  disposed  by  their  liberality  to  administer  this  temporary — I  admit, 
this  unsatisfactory  relief.     Sir,  I  do  give  credit  to  the  patience,  the  high  spirit,  and 
the  forbearance,  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  borne  their  distress — 
I  do  believe  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  continue  to  manifest  that  patience  ; 
and  I  think  them  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit  in  consequence  of  the  perse- 
vering efforts  that  are  made  to  inflame  their  minds,  and  provoke  them  into  disobedience. 
There  are  men,  it  is  perfectly  true,  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  I  have  conclusive 
proofs  of  it,  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  patient  submission  under  distress — there 
are  wicked  men  who  are  attempting  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  exag- 
geration of  their  sufferings  and  privations.     Now,  it  is  quite  right  for  us,  as  legislators, 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  temporary  remedies;  it  is  quite  right  for  us  to  look  for  the 
permanent  reduction  of  these  evils  ;  but  let  us  forbear  from  making  these  statements  ; 
it  will  not  answer  any  good  purpose;  it  will  not  be  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
themselves  ;  it  will  not  be  for  the  interests  of  society,  in  times  of  severe  suffering  and 
distress,  to  goad  those  who  are  the  sufferers  into  disobedience  of  the  law,  which  must 
be  repressed.     Sir,  I  can  only  think  those  entitled  to  still  higher  admiration  who,  in 
despite  of  such  provocation,  continue  to  submit  to  the  law,  and  to  manifest  content- 
ment and   gratitude  for  those  imperfect  modes  of  relief  which  are  obliged  to  be 
substituted  for  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  ones.     While,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
increases  our  admiration  for  their  forbearance  and  submission,  at  tlie  same  time  it 
does  on  the  other  provoke  our  indignation  against  those  who  are  attempting  by  vio- 
lence of  language  to  drive  them  into  courses  which  must  necessarily  end,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  best  interests  of  society  and  of  their  own  interests,  in  leaving  to 
the  government  no  other  alternative  than  the  firm  repression  of  disobedience  to  the 
law  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  country  against  every  effort  to  disturb  it. 
Debate  adjourned. 


LORD  AUCKLAND. 
July  11,  1842. 

Sir  RonEBT  Peel:  Sir,  in  rising  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  a  Connnittee  of  Sup[)ly,  I  wish  to  notice  a  statement  made  by  a 
noble  lord  oj)j)osito  (Viscount  Palmerston)  on  the  last  night,  or  the  last  night  but 
one,  wlicn  the  1  louse  met.  That  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  late  government  as  to  the  war  in  Affglianistan.  The  noble  lord  stated,  that 
her  Majesty's  present  government  had  suggeste<l  that  Lord  Auckland  should  remain 
as  Governor-general  of  In<lia,  and  that  application  had  been  made  to  him  by  her 
Majesty's  government  for  that  pur[)ose.  Thence  tlie  noble  lord  had  inferred  that 
there  was  an  appro\al  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  of  the  policy  that 
had  l)cen  pursued  in  India.  Now,  I  must  decideiily  protest  against  any  such  infer- 
ence. In  the  first  phu^e,  I  should  say,  that  if  her  Majesty's  government  had 
been  disposed  tu  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Lord  Auckland  in  India,  it  was 
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not.  thence  to  be  inferred  tliat,  therefore,  they  consented  to  make  themselves  a  party 
to  his  jjoUcy.  There  must  be  every  dispusitiou  on  the  })art  of  a  government, 
(whatever  ditlerence,  in  point  of  political  feeling  might  exist  on  various  subjects,) 
considering  that  Lord  Auckland  luul  for  four  years  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ollice,  to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  imply 
a  reflection  on  the  person  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  such  important  duties.  It 
was  natural  and  generous*  to  abstain  from  any  act  that  might  imply  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  might  render  still  greater  the  ditliculties  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  should  have  rested  his  information  on 
a  private  letter  addressed  from  one  gentleman  to  another ;  and,  as  I  understand  the 
matter,  the  communication  was  conveyed  in  a  private  letter  from  Lord  EUenborough 
to  Lord  Auckland.  I  must  confess  I  am  surprised  at  tlie  noble  lord's  information, 
even  if  the  impression  it  tended  to  excite  were  correct.  I  must  say  1  lieard  with  sur- 
prise the  noble  lord's  statement;  I  was,  however,  at  the  time  unwilling  to  make  any 
reference  to  it,  for  I  did  not  expect  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  the  ])olicy  of 
tlie  war  in  Affghanistan  on  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Greenock ;  and  I  certainly  am  desirous,  in  a  matter  which  at  all  affects 
the  conduct  and  character  of  a  Governor-general  of  India  who  was  about  to  return  to 
this  country — 1  am  desirous  to  collect  the  best  information  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  I  offer  any  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord.  I  certainly  do 
not  recollect  having  been  a  party  to  any  proposal  such  as  that  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  on  a  former  evening  referred ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  noble  lord  had 
said  that  the  communication  was  conveyed  in  a  private  letter  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  Lord  Auckland,  it  is  imi)ussiblefor  me  to  otfer  any  contradiction.  As  to 
the  letter,  however,  I  can  find  no  such  public  letter;  and  certainly  I  could  add,  no 
such  proposition  as  that  ■which  has  been  referred  to  had  been  made  with  the  know- 
ledge and  sanction  of  the  government;  but  I  knew  the  high  opinion  which  was  en- 
tertained by  Lord  EUenborough  of  Lord  Auckland— I  knew  that  opinion  was  of  the 
most  generous  kind,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  expressions  used  by 
Lord  EUenborough  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India  by 
the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  3rd  of  November  last.  On  that  oc- 
casion my  noble  friend  spoke  of  Lord  Auckland  in  these  generous  terms  : — "  lie  felt 
also  that  he  was  about  to  succeed  a  man  who,  in  the  office  of  Governor-general  had, 
he  rejoiced  to  have  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  exhibited  great  practical  ability  in 
the  administration  of  affairs.  In  tact,  it  was  a  source  of  great  personal  as  well  as 
jiublic  satisfaction  to  him,  united  as  he  had  been  with  the  Earl  of  Auckland  in 
former  times  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship,  to  observe  the  indefatigable  industry, 
the  great  abihty,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  he  had  brought  to  the  investigation, 
elucidation,  and  management,  of  all  the  great  questions  which  had  come  before  his 
government." 

That  was  the  public  testimony,  the  generous  testimony,  of  one  political  opponent 
to  another.  I  have  referred  to  my  own  communications  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  the  subject  of  Lord  Auckland.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  for  any  commu- 
nication which  might  have  been  made  from  Lord  EUenborough  to  Lord  Auckland  in 
the  same  generous  spirit,  but  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
theia.  Immediately  on  accepting  office  1  made  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  and  I  received  from  the  East  India  Board  the 
following  intimation  : — 

"IXDIA  PUBLIC  CONSULTATIONS,  JULY  8,  1840. 
(minute  by  the  goverxok-general.) 
"A  request  from  the  honourable  court  is  conveyed  to  me  by  this  despatch,  that  I 
would  not  in  the  ensuing  sprine;  resign  the  high  office  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
holding  in  India ;  and  to  a  wish  to  this  effect,  expressed  in  this  quarter,  in  terms  and 
in  substance  so  honourable  to  me,  I  can,  under  present  circumstances,  make  but  the 
one  answer— that  I  will  not  abruptly  throw  up  the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to 
me,  or  appear  hastily  and  unduly  to  shrink  from  any  important  responsibility  of 
which  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  should  be  able  more  easily  to  acquit  myself  than 
could  be  expected  from  any  one  new  to  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration. 
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"  I  readilv,  therefore,  consent  to  postpone  any.  immediate  decision  upon  the  time 
■when  I  may  return  to  England,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  next  year  I  sha.il 
serve  in  India,  giving  in  the  conrse  of  the  year  such  timely  notice  of  my  wishes  and 
intentions  as  public  and  private  considerations  may  seem  to  me  to  require." 

The  consequence  was  that  Lord  Auckland  remained  in  India,  and  that  he  did  so 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  of  the  Bsard  of  East  India  Direc- 
tors ;  and  the  present  government  found  him  remaining  in  India  at  the  express  wish  . 
of  the  [>ublic  authorities  in  this  country.  On  the  1st  of  September  I  found  a  letter 
from  Lord  Auckland.  I  had  made  imjuiry  as  to  Lord  Auckland's  intentions,  and  if 
I  liad  found  that  that  noble  lord  had  entertained  a  wisli  to  retain  the  government  of 
India  longer,  I  never  would  have  advised  the  Crown  suddenly  and  peremj)torily  to 
recal  Lord  Auckland,  and  I  should  have  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  power,  re- 
taining, of  course,  my  own  opinions.  But  I  must  fairly  avow  it,  that  if  it  had  been 
intimated  to  me  that  in  compliance  with  the  public  wish  at  home  Lord  Auckland's 
personal  convenience  should  be  consulted,  and  that  he  intended  to  remain  in  India,  I 
sliould  have  thought  it  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  that  noble  lord  if  I  had  advised 
the  Crown  to  dismiss  him.  The  1st  of  September  was  the  date  when  Lord  Auck- 
land's intimations  were  known.  The  next  letter  which  I  found  was  dated  the 
7tli  of  April,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  or  not  Lord  Auckland's  intentions 
were  known.  All  was  conceived  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  impugning  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland  wrote 
Lord  Ellenborough  a  private  letter,  and  intimated  that  he  was  desirous  to  leave 
India  in  the  June  following,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  desire  not  to  leave  any 
great  measures  unfinislied;  tliat  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  appointment,  but 
the  court  could  not  wish  him  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tlie  government, 
unless  they  knew  that  Lord  Auckland  had  privately  fixed  the  time  of  his  departure. 
Now  the  appointment  of  the  Governor-general,  it  was  well  known,  was  with  the  Court 
of  Directors,  with  an  understanding  with  the  government.  There  was  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Auckland,  be  it  observed,  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  but 
the  court  did  not  wish  this  till  Lord  Auckland  should  have  positively  fixed  the  time 
of  his  departure.  Then,  on  the  24th  of  September,  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  to  me 
in  these  terms  : — 

"The  chairman  read  to  me  to-day  a  letter  received  from  Lord  Auckland's  bro- 
ther, of  a  tone  similar  to  that  of  the  letter  you  received  from  him.  I  conclude  that 
the  next  mail  will  bring  his  formal  resignation.  His  successor  ought  to  leave  Eng- 
land on  the  4th  of  December,  in  order  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  him  fully  before 
he  leaves  India,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  communication  should 
take  place.  Facts  and  opinions  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  the  records,  but 
without  personal  comnumication  with  Lord  Auckland  his  successor  will  know  little  of 
the  men  by  whom  his  measures  are  to  be  executed. 

"  Em^eniiokough." 

And  on  the  8th  of  October  I  proposed,  having  accepted  office  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, that  Lord  Auckland  should  remain  in  India  until  his  successor  should  arrive 
—  Lord  Ellenborough  having  accepted  the  government  of  India.  These,  then,  are 
the  facts  of  tlie  case.  Lord  iCUenborough  might  have  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Auck- 
land in  terms  similar  to  those  wliicli  have  beun  publicly  avowed.  He  might  have 
])resscd  upon  Lord  Auckland  the  ])olicy  of  remaining  until  his  successor  shouhl  ar- 
rive :  but  it  could  not  be  deduced  from  that  fact  that  Lord  Auckland  was  to  remain 
pormancntlv  the  (Jovcrnor-general.  I  now  pass  from  this  subject,  and  before  I  move 
the  Order  of  tlie  Day,  I  must  cx])rcss  what  is  the  position  of  the  government  in  respect 
to  tiie  votes  of  sup])ly,  the  miscellaneous  and  other  estimates,  and  for  the  China  ser- 
vice. The  House  must  sec  the  necessity  of  these  votes  being  agreed  to  as  soon  as 
po.ssible.  I  stated  to  the  House  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  when  consider- 
able inconvenicjuce  nnist  ari.--e  to  the  public  service  unless  the  House  were  pleased  to 
assent  to  them,  it  was  then  said  that  the  governniont  ought,  at  an  earlier  period, 
to  have  called  attention  to  the  votes  of  supply.  In  ausv/er  to  that  charge,  I  must  re- 
mind the  House  how  the  time  has  been  occupied  by  her  Majesty's  government  in 
respect  to  measures  relating  to  the  financial  and  commercial  position  of  the  country. 
We  have  sat  eighteen  weeks;   two  days  a  week  only  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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government  for  part  of  that  time ;  but  through  tlie  indulgence  of  the  House,  Tuesdays 
were  given  up  to  the  government.  I  believe  that  if  every  day  had  been  taken  wlicn  her 
Majesty's  government  had  precedence,  there  would  have  been  fifty-four  days.  With 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  House,  I  placed  upon  every  day's  paper  the  three 
measures  of  the  Corn-law,  the  Income-tax,  and  tlie  Tariff.  Tiie  House  was  occu- 
pied on  the  Corn-law  sixteen  days,  on  the  Property  tax  seventeen  days,  on  the  Tariff 
fourteen  days,  making  together  forty-seven  days  ;  and  1  am  sure  the  House  must  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  not  interposing  other  measures  until  those  had  passed.  Tlie  tariff 
was  at  length  hap|)ily  conchuled,  and  came  into  Operation  on  Saturday  last,  and  I  hope 
thereturns  of  the  Custom-house  will  show  that  that  measure  luv^  had  a  favourable  effect, 
if  it  were  only  by  removing  a  suspense  which  has  operated  most  disadvantageously  for 
trade.  We  now  have  to  vote,  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  the  miscellaneous  and 
China  estimates,  which  are  very  pressing.  There  will  be  a  vote  for  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  the  expenditure  in  China,  which  is  of  urgent  im])ortance  to  the 
government  of  India.  Besides  meeting  theextraordinary  expenses  onaecountof  thewar 
in  Alfghanistan,we  have  had  to  advance  largely,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  loan  opened 
in  India  not  having  turned  out  so  productively  as  was  expected.  A  communica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  render  relief  by  their  home  trea- 
sury, and  a  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  understanding 
is,  that  a  sum  of  .£800,000  shall  be  advanced  in  payment  of  sums  formerly  advanced 
in  China ;  that  the  government  of  India  might  suspend  their  advances  on  hypothe- 
cated goods,  provided  they  sliould  abstain  from  drawing  on  the  treasury  of  India  for 
six  months,  and  making  an  engagement  to  meet  the  China  expenditure.  The  first 
vote  to  be  taken  will  be  for  China,  and  great  inconvenience  will  arise  to  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  public  service  from  any  delay  in  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ments which  have  been  made.  With  respect  to  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  I  can 
only  state,  as  might  be  expected,  that  this  is  an  additional  grant,  the  vote  being  made 
from  the  31st  of  March,  one  year,  to  the  31st  of  jMareh  the  next  year,  whilst  I  am 
addressing  the  House  now  on  tlie  11th  of  July.  We  have  abstained  from  applying 
for  these  votes,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  that  many  of  these  votes 
are  exhausted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vote  for  criminal  prosecutions  in  Ireland.  The 
government  had  no  alternative  but  making  advances,  and,  as  miglit  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  have  postponed  payment  as  long  as  we  could.  Great  public  inconvenience 
must  necessarily  arise  from  any  further  delay,  for  which  I  cannot  be  charged,  and 
shall  not  hold  myself  responsible ;  and  I  tlierefore  hope,  that  the  House  will  not, 
through  any  courtesy  to  the  government,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest — I 
hope,  I  repeat,  that  the  House  will  not  sanction  any  unnecessary  delaj',  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  impeding  the  public  business. 

Lord  Palmerston  having  replied, — 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  read  a  passage  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  no  appointment  that  could  be  made  could  con- 
vey the  slightest  reflection  or  imputation  on  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland,  it 
must  be  observed,  had  been  a^ked  to  stay  a  year  after  May,  1840.  And  what  was 
his  answer? — "  I  will  readily,  therefore,  consent  to  postpone  any  immediate  decision 
upon  the  time  when  I  may  return  to  England,  for  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  next 
year  I  shall  serve  in  India,  giving  in  the  course  of  the  year  such  timely  notice  of  my 
■wishes  and  intentions  as  public  and  private  considerations  may  seem  to  require." 

Well,  on  the  7th  of  September  last,  it  having  become  time  that  some  step  should 
be  taken  in  the  matter,  the  government  of  India  was  asked,  what  was  to  be  done? 
What  was  the  answer  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  ? — "  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  naming  a  successor,  but  the  court  would  not  wish  him  to  go  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  government  until  they  know  that  Lord  Auckland  has  positively  fixed 
the  time  of  his  departure." 

He  need  not  state  to  the  House  that  he  was  not  withholding  any  other  communi- 
cations than  those  he  had  read.  He  had  read  every  thing  bearing  on  the  point  in  his 
possession,  and  he  could,  therefore,  only  say  again — of  course  not  undertaking  to  an- 
swer for  what  private  communication  a  man  of  generous  feeling  like  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  might  have  addressed  to  Lord  Auckland, — that  the  House  would  see  he  could 
by  no  possibility  have  been  a  party  to  any  such  communication. 

After  a  short  conversation  the  subject  dropped. 
166— Vol.  IV. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 

July  11,  1842. 

On  tlie  question  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  a  Committee  of  Supply  be  read — 
Mr.  Villiers  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That,  previously  to  granting  any  supply, 
this  House  should  go  into  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  Corn- 
law,  with  a  view  to  its  total  repeal." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
for  the  expression  of  opinions  so  congenial  to  my  own  feelings,  and  so  conducive  to 
my  health.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  admitted  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman,  that 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  that  it  is  unfair  as  well  as 
unjust  to  ado])t  such  a  mode  of  stopping  the  supplies.  I  am  also  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
and  gallant  gentleman  add  that  upon  which  I  would  not  venture;  namely,  that  such 
discussions  are  an  unwarrantable  waste  of  the  public  time.  [Sir  C.  Napier:  I  only 
expressed  my  own  opinion.]  That  may  be  the  case,  but  injustice  to  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  that  opinion  he  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is 
argued  that  the  present  Corn-laws  are  as  objectionable  as  the  preceding ;  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Ashton  stated,  that  under  the  old  system  corn  was  withheld  until  August 
and  September,  when  the  foreign  growers  would  introduce  it  in  consequence  of  the 
duty  falling  to  Is.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  the 
present  law,  and  added  that  if  I  could  show  him  that  the  present  law  was  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  consumer  than  the  former  one,  I  was  entitled  to  some  credit  for  having 
made  the  change.  Gentlemen  on  tlie  other  side  have,  however,  though  I  will  not  say 
intentionally,  adopted  a  course  which  in  effect  prevents  my  measure  from  having  a 
fair  trial ;  for  whilst  any  hope  exists  that  parliament  will  be  induced  to  alter  the 
law,  and  that  corn  might  be  admitted  into  this  country  on  more  favourable  terms, 
the  measure  can  have  no  fair  trial,  for  the  grain  will  be  held  back.  I  have  quoted,  on 
a  former  occasion,  an  instance,  to  show  that  under  the  existing  law  corn  had  come  in, 
not  certainly  in  the  quantity  1  wished,  but  to  a  greater  extent  than  under  the  pre- 
ceding law.  The  period  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  23rd  of  June,  when  there 
came  in  of  foreign  corn  27,aOO  quarters,  and  of  colonial  corn  6,000  quarters, 
making  in  all  33,500  quarters.  The  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  said,  that  I  hap- 
pened to  light  on  a  lucky  week,  but  in  answer,  I  stated,  that  I  took  the  last  week 
in  the  returns.  I  now,  however,  shall  quote  the  returns  of  a  week  later,  to  shovsr 
that  the  results  are  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  would  have  them 
believed  to  be.  Notwithstanding  the  expectation  which  had  been  held  out  re- 
si)ecting  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  law,  it  appears  by  the  return  fqr  the  30th 
of  June,  that,  for  home  consumption,  there  had  been  brought  in  from  the  colo- 
nies 5,002  (juarters  at  Is.  duty,  and  of  foreign  corn  48,112  (piarters.  The  whole 
of  the  corn  for  home  consumption  amounted  then  to  upwards  of  53,000  quarters.  This, 
then,  shows  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  law;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  am 
informed  that  the  harvest  has  already  coiumenced  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The 
consequence  is,  a  fall  of  2a'.  in  Mark-lane,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
a  similar  tendency  to  a  decline  of  price.  This  occurred  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
])ected  alteratiiiii  in  the  law,  from  which  arises  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
liolders  of  corn  to  keep  it  back.  I  rejieat,  then,  that  if,  under  the  existing  impres- 
sion that  the  law  is  to  be  altered,  such  circumstances  have  occurred,  those  who 
hold  back  with  such  an  impression  labcuir  under  a  great  error,  and  are  likely  to  incur 
a  considerable  loss.  J f  they  believed  that  the  price  would  rise  till  corn  would  be 
a(lniissil)]e  at  a  duty  of  l.v.,  my  belief  is,  that  these  parties  wotdd  have  committed  a 
great  error,  and  incurred  large  loss.  It  would  evidently  lie  most  unwise  to  proceed 
to  condemn  tiie  law  after  an  experience  of  seven  weeks;  but,  even  judging  from  the 
experience  of  seven  weeks,  if  you  choose  to  form  a  judgment  from  so  short  an  in- 
terval as  to  the  effect  of  a  new  act  of  parliament,  1  think  marked  symptoms  of 
inii)rovemcnt  are  perceptible  within  the  two  last  weeks.  Notices  of  importation 
under  the  existing  law  from  very  remote  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  prices 
givin  at  which  that  wheat  can  l)e  imported,  comljine  to  show  that  the  unfavourable 
conclusions  drawn  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  law  are  not 
founded  on  any  cxi)erience  from  which  you  can  draw  a  safe  inference.     Considering 
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the  motion  which  was  made  by  the  lion,  member  for  Aberdeen,  the  motion  wliieli 
has  been  made  to-night,  and  the  motion  of  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  notice, 
I  thinlc  you  may  fairly  infer,  if  the  law  has  not  operated  so  rapidly  or  so  favourably 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  that  unfavourable 
operation,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  expectations  which  these  notices  have  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  dealers  that  the  present  arrangement  would  be  disturbed. 
Nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  extenuate  the  facts  attested  by  the  reports  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  existing  distress.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
allude  to  it  without  expressing  the  deepest  regret  at  its  existence,  and  the  sincerest 
sj'mpathy  with  those  who  are  its  unfortunate  victims.  I  say  at  once,  that  if  I  could 
believe  that  a  material  alteration  of  the  Corn-law  would  produce  any  permanent 
relief,  not  only  I,  but  I  am  sure  those  who  are,  like  myself,  immediately  connected 
with  the  land,  if  they  were  convinced  that  the  Corn-laws  were  the  main  cause  of 
the  distress,  and  that  their  repeal  would  give  substantial  and  enduring  relief,  would 
instantly  relax  our  determination  to  maintain  them.  I  am  afraid  that  the  measures 
of  commercial  reform  which  government  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  propose  have  had 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  stagnation  of  trade  now  so  severely  felt.  I  think,  that 
even  the  Wduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  in  respect  to  which  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion prevailed — I  am  not  now  speaking  of  corn  or  sugar,  but  of  raw  materials,  on 
which  a  reduction  took  place  with  satisfaction  to  the  great  majority  of  this  House 
— I  say,  I  believe  that  in  tnese,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  attempt  to  effect 
admitted  reforms  is  accompanied  with  present,  although  I  trust,  only  temporary 
pressure.  I  think  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  revenue  returns  for 
the  last  quarter,  from  which  it  appears,  that  on  several  articles  of  the  Customs 
there  had  been  a  falling-off",  and  on  others  an  increase.  It  may  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  articles  on  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  revenue,  which  is  a  test  of 
increased  consumption,  and  those  in  which  there  has  been  a  decrease,  a  test  of 
diminished  consumption.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  article  of  wine.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  on  that  subject,  and  I  beg  to  say,  we 
have  this  day  received  accounts  which  inform  us,  that  we  liave  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing into  complete  effect  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  and  the  government  which 
preceded  us  with  respect  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal.  This  day  we  have 
received  word  that  that  treaty  has  been  signed,  and  negotiations  have  been  set  on 
foot  for  our  amended  tariff,  of  which  I  will  only  say,  that  they  are  proceeding  in 
a  satisfactory  train.  But  one  effect  of  this  negotiation,  and  of  the  prospect  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  duty  on  wines  imported  from  Portugal,  as  well  as  of  the  impression 
which  was  probably  anticipated  on  the  government  and  people  of  Spain,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  awakened  to  the  policy  of  entering  on  negotiations 
with  this  country,  has  necessarily  been  to  paralyze  the  retail  trade  and  lead  to 
a  diminished  demand  for  wine,  and  the  holding  back  of  the  stock  on  hand. 
I  believe  it  will  be  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  diminution  of  duty  to  the 
doubt  caused  by  pending  negotiations,  rather  than  to  any  diminished  pouer  of 
consumption;  but  the  consequence  has  been  a  falling-off  in  the  duty  on  wine  of 
.£108,000.  The  next  article  in  respect  to  which  a  great  falling-off  of  duty  has 
occurred  is  that  of  timber.  The  announcement  of  an  intention  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  Baltic  timber,  and  entirely  to  abolish  the  duty  on  Canada  timber,  has  necessarily 
produced,  as  was  inevitable,  some  stagnation  in  the  trade.  The  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  reproaches  me  with  not  having  made  the  reduction  of  duty  immediatelj'. 
In  all  those  matters  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  existing 
interests.  We  determined  not  to  allow  any  drawback  on  account  of  timber 
imported  at'  the  old  duties.  Urgent  remonstrances  were  made  to  us  as  to  the; 
individual  suffering,  the  ruin  almost,  which  would  be  inflicted  by  any  hasty  and  pre- 
cipitate reductions  of  the  duties  on  timber  by  a  given  day;  and  in  consideration  of 
those  remonstrances  we  considered  it  right  to  postpone  the  application  of  the  new 
duty,  rather  than  return  to  the  bad  and  objectionable  system  of  drawback.  But, 
while  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  individuals,  we  have  occasionally  improved  the 
productiveness  of  the  revenue  to  some  extent.  It  was  doubted  at  the  time,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  make  an  immediate  reduction;  but  I  think  I  may 
appeal  to  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  general  policy  of  the  measure,  and  even 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  himself,  whether  severe  distress  would  not  have 
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arisen  from  an  immediate  reduction.  One  of  tlie  most  effectual  means  of  removing 
the  obstacles  which  impede  the  progress  of  sound  and  salutary  reform  is,  to  prove  to 
the  country  that  you  can  etl'ect  them  without  ruin  to  i"ndividuals  :  you  will  thus 
make  it  much  more  solid  and  enduring.  In  the  present  case,  the  etl'ect  which  I  have 
noticed  has  no  doubt  occurred  at  a  most  imfortunate  season  of  stagnation  in  trade, 
and  the  loss  of  revenue  on  the  article  up  to  the  5th  of  July  has  been  £113,000, 
The  next  articles  on  which  a  loss  has  occurred  are  those  of  brandy  and  rum. 
Here  the  eftects  of  the  uncertainty  prevailing  as  to  wine  have  been  felt,  and  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  ,£31,000.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  chief  articles  on  which  there 
has  been  an  increase,  and  we  shall  find  they  have  been  articles  in  no  way  affected 
by  our  commercial  reforms.  Upon  sugar,  on  which  we  avowed  our  intentions,  on 
which  a  reduction  of  duty  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  was  not  expected,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  revenue  for  the  last  quarter  to  the  amount  of  £113,000, 
On  molasses  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £34,000.  On  cotton-wool,  the  duty  on 
which  1  expressed  great  regret  that  I  could  hold  out  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
reduce,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £96,989.  On  tea,  another  article  with  respect  to 
which  we  expressed  our  intention  to  make  no  change,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
£16,718.  Comparing  the  articles  on  which  there  has  been  a  reduction  wifch  those  on 
which  there  has  been  an  increase,  I  own  I  am  afraid  that  to  the  tariff  itself  is  partly 
attributable  an  increase  of  the  depression  now  so  much  to  be  deplored.  After  the 
declaration  I  have  already  made  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  votes  of  money 
for  the  public  service,  of  course,  this  is  nut  a  time  to  enter  into  a  prolonged  discussion 
on  this  subject.  I  have  already,  at  a  former  period  of  the  session,  stated  my  general 
views  on  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  I  was  charged  the 
other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  with  having  attributed 
a  portion  of  the  distress  under  which  the  country  is  now  labouring  to  the  effect 
which  the  rapid  introduction  of  improvements  in  machinery  produces  among  the 
labouring  classes.  I  thought  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  guard  myself  against  being 
supposed  to  hold  the  opinion,  either  that  you  can  impede  the  progress  of  mechanical 
invention;  or,  that  if  you  could  throw  impediments  in  its  way — looking  at  the 
general,  enlarged,  and  permanent  interests  of  the  country — it  would  be  politic  to  take 
any  such  measure;  but  at  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  am  quite  at  liberty,  if  I  entertain 
an  opinion  regarding  the  partial  and  local  ojicration  of  imi)rovcnKnts  of  that  descrip- 
tion, to  speak  the  truth.  I  stated  my  opinion  that  the  rapid  api)lication  of  improve- 
ments in  machinery  has  a  tendency,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
is  less  capital  and  where  the  machinery  is  less  improved,  to  tlu'ow  men  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  to  produce  distress.  Take  what  course  you  will  on 
the  Corn-laws,  the  hope  that  a  country  so  artificial  as  this,  the  seat  of  manufactures 
so  extensive,  can  be  exempted  from  partial  suffering  is,  I  fear,  visionary.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  the  report  made  by  the  assistant  Poor-law  commissioners  who 
went  to  Stockport  was  highly  creditable,  that  their  opinions  were  most  just.  I  am 
not  much  disposed  to  (juote  the  opinion  of  Poor-law  commissioners  on  a  subject  of 
that  nature,  however  high  their  character,  however  satisfactory  the  mode  in  which 
their  duties  are  discharged;  but  these  gentlemen  took  the  evidence  of  all  the 
jirincipal  manufacturers  and  residents  iu  Stockport  who  were  caj)able  of  giving 
them  an  o])inion,  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  wishes  for  the  evidence  of  his  towns- 
men, I  think  he  will  see  I  am,  at  least,  fortified  by  high  ]>raetical  authority  in 
stating,  that  the;  innnediate  effect  of  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  nuist  be 
to  cause  partial  distress.  1  will  quote  no  evidence  but  what  is  of  high  authority 
and  given  i)y  persons  from  Stockport  itself.  Mr,  Lawton,  one  of  the  relieving 
officers  of  the  union,  is  asked— 

"  Have  the  working  classes  been  in  distress  at  Stockport  during  the  whole  time 
of  your  servi(!e,  or  wlum  did  that  distress  appear  to  begin,  and  what  has  been  its 
progress  iq)  to  (he  present  timc^':'"  llv  states — "  'I'here  was  no  great  pressure  in  the 
ninnber  oi  applications  for  relief  before  the  year  l8;iS,  excepting  under  such  casual 
cintumstances  as  the  l)reak-down  of  a  mill,  or  tlu!  turn-out  of  tiie  hands,  which  have 
<)(-casi((ii;illy  occurred.  About  the  end  of  ]8.'58,  the  apjilications  became  more 
fr<'tjucnt.  At  that  tim(^  scvctral  of  tlu;  manufacfturers  began  to  introdu(te  inq)rovcd 
inachin(;ry  into  tluiir  mills,  wliicli  enabled  tlieiu  to  reduce  the  inunber  of  hands. 
In  some  cases  one  man  vvoidd  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  two  by  what  is  called 
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coupling  the  frames.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  distress  since  that  year, 
u  number  of  factories  having  stopped  work  altogether,  and  others  having  worked 
sliort  time.  About  the  commenceinent  of  the  last  quarter,  which  ended  the  25th  of 
December,  1841,  the  applications  increased  in  a  great  degree,  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  Messrs.  Lanes'  and  Messrs  Carrs'  mills,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
now  upon  our  books  were  thrown  out  of  work  at  that  time.'' 

The  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  attribute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  evil  to 
the  operation  of  tlie  Corn-laws,  but  I  am  now  showing  that  the  great  majority  do 
admit  also  that  the  sudden  application  of  cai)ital  to  improve  machinery  must  ever  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  diminution  of  manual  labour.  The  hon.  merabersays — "  Do 
not  countenance  the  vulgar  prejudices  entertained  by  the  workmen."  I  do  not  want  to 
countenance  them ;  Iwish  to  state  the  truth  as  to  the  matters  in  question;  and  when 
the  hon.  member  deals  in  such  lavish  abuse  of  those  who  hold  different  views  from  his, 
he  must  allow  us,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  unfairly  charged  with  countenancing  vul- 
gar prejudices,  to  state  the  truth,  when  we  are  considering  this  important  question, 
whether  the  Corn-laws  can  be  assigned  as  the  chief  and  only  cause  of  the  existing 
distress,  and  whether  their  repeal  is  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  remedy.  I  am  re- 
ferring here  not  to  the  opinions  of  speculative  writers  on  the  subject,  but  to  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  who  are  his  constituents  and  townsmen,  recorded  in  a 
report,  which  he  says  is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit.  Mr.  R.  M'Lure  in  his  exami- 
nation is  asked — 

"  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  mills?"  Pie  states — "Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion very  generally;  there  is  no  exception  to  that;  if  one  does  it,  another  must.  In 
the  spinning  department  we  have  since  December,  18-39,  reduced  the  wages  of  labour 
from  2.9.  lie/,  per  1,000  hanks  to  2s.  k/.,  which  has  been  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  change  in  the  machinery,  or  any  increase  or  decrease  of  production.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  that  is  about  the  rate  of  reduction  in  the  spinning  department 
throughout  the  town;  that  is,  about  30  percent.  The  card-room  hands  and  the 
throstle-room  hands  have  been  reduced  about  7tj  per  cent.;  that  is  also  since  Decem- 
ber, 1839.  The  weavers'  wages  have  been  reduced  about  9  or  10  per  cent.  The 
other  hands  connected  with  the  weavers  have  been  reduced  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. I  believe  that  the  rate  of  reduction  in  these  departments  also  has  been  the 
same  throughout  the  town." 

"What  has  led  to  the  larger  rafe  of  reduction  in  the  spinning  department? — 
Principally  the  introduction  of  the  self-acting  mule,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  mills  in  Stockport  and  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  had  self-acting 
mules  in  our  mill  in  Heaton  Norris  since  1834,  and  have  been  continually  improving 
our  machinery  to  the  present  time,  by  which  means  we  are  doing  with  fewer  hands 
by  100  for  the  whole  mill  for  the  same  quantity  of  work  than  in  1836,  when  the 
mill  was  first  filled  with  machinery." 

Well,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  improvements  were  very  slow  in  their  progress, 
and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  anybody  to  introduce  the  better  machinery; 
that  patents  were  taken  out  of  which  no  one  would  avail  himself.  The  witness 
whose  evidence  I  have  quoted  states  that  they  can  now  get  the  same  quantity  of  work 
done  by  100  hands  less  than  in  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  machinery  which  has 
been  introduced.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  wise  in  government  to  check  the 
extension  of  machinery.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  instrument  which  will 
enable  us  most  effectually  to  sustain  the  competition  of  foreigners.  I  do  not  say  that 
ultimately  and  permanently  there  will  not  be  a  vast  increase  of  strength  from  ma- 
chinery. I  am  countenancing  no  vulgar  prejudices,  but  when  in  1841  I  see  that  the 
same  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  one  mill  by  100  hands  less  than  in  1836,  I 
cannot  help  still  retaining  my  opinion  that  im[)rovements  in  machinery  must  have 
an  immediate  and  local  effect,  and  it  is  unjust  to  make  such  charges  against  me  when 
I  am  only  with  fairness,  and  I  trust  with  temper,  stating  the  causes  which  must  be 
sought  for  to  account  for  the  distress.  The  third  witness  I  shall  quote  is  Mr. 
Cruttenden,  the  partner  in  a  well-known  firm  at  Stockport,  selected,  I  presume,  as 
being  the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened.     His  evidence  is  as  follows: — 

"Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  any  falliug-ott"  in  the  home  consump- 
tion of   manufactures  in  this  country  ? — I  have    no  reason  to  believe   there  has, 
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if  30U  look  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  manufacture  entirely 
for  the  home  trade ;  and  we  have  not  produced  as  much  as  we  used  to  do,  because 
the  present  rate  of  prices  does  not  remunerate  us.  By  working  short  time  we  lost 
about  three  months  in  1840,  and  more  than  three  months  in  1841.  But  then 
durino-  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  producers  has  very  much  increased,  and 
I  believe  that  there  has  been  quite  as  much  cotton  actually  consumed  in  the  home 
market  as  ever.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  I  stated  before,  that  there  has  been 
an  immense  increase  in  production.  Owing  to  the  improvements  in  machinery  a 
much  greater  amount  of  goods  can  be  manufactured  in  a  certain  period  of  time  t-han 
formerly.  By  working  full  time,  we  ourselves  could  manufacture  nearly  twenty 
miles  of  calico  a  day ;  and  when  you  consider  the  immense  amount  of  steam  power 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  powers 
of  production  which  are  daily  in  operation,  and  which  must  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  prices." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  laws  affecting  trade  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to 
cause  the  distress  at  present  existing  in  Stockport,  or  in  other  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts?— I  do  not  think  they  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  am  aware  some  persons 
suppose  that  the  Corn-laws  have  been  the  cause  of  our  present  distress.  I  believe 
that  the  distress  has  arisen  in  a  far  greater  degree  from  the  immense  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  consequent 
unnatural  increase  in  the  production  of  manufactured  goods." 

I  shall  trouble  the  House  with  but  one  more  short  passage  from  the  evidence  of 
ISlr.  Forster,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  I  believe  a  most  respectable 
person,  who  formed  one  of  a  deputation  with  which  I  had  an  interview  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  who  fills  the  situation  he  now  holds  solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty. 
lie  Fays, 

"  What  has  induced  the  guardians  to  adopt  so  strict  a  practice  in  reference  to  re- 
movals?— We  think  it,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  interest  of  the  town,  to  remove  all 
those  who  are  burdensome,  and  do  not  belong  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  expense 
which  attends  their  removal.  The  great  improvements  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  machinery  of  factories  have  reduced  the  demand  for  labour;  and  the 
present  pros])ects  of  trade  are  such,  that  there  is  little  probability  of  the  hands  now 
idle  getting  into  employment  within  a  moderate  period  of  time.  We  have  to  con- 
sider many  conflicting  interests  on  this  point;  it  is  the  apparent  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  and  shopkecjiers  to  retain  the  population  here;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  own  settled  labouring  po])ulation  maybe  benefited  by  reducing  the  supply  of 
hands  under  these  adverse  cintumstances;  and  what  weighs  with  us  mainly  is,  that 
the  rate-payers  ought  to  be  relieved,  by  such  means  as  the  law  afJbrds,  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  those  who  are  no  longer  useful  to  the  town." 

The  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  ^30,000  having  been  .applied  to  the  erection  of  new 
machinery.  Now,  suppose  some  temporary  cause — the  fire  at  Hamburgh,  for 
instance — creates  an  unusual  demand  for  some  description  of  goods.  A  person  having 
the  command  of  such  an  immense  mechanical  power  is  enabled  to  su])ply  the  de- 
mand, and  the  advantage  of  machinery  is,  that  we  can  defeat  foreign  competition  in 
any  tnarket  where  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand.  Compare  the  effect  produced 
by  tliis  machinery  with  the  con<lition  of  countries  in  whicii  there  is  less  machinery 
and  capital,  and  do  not  tell  me  that  there  may  not  be  very  severe  distress  in  certain 
localities  co-existing  with  general  manufacturing  prosperity.  That  was  all  I  said  on 
a  former  nigiit,  that  opinion  I  decidedly  retain,  and  I  fear  that  in  this  country,  even 
when  trade  is  prosperous,  we  must  still  expect  tiuit  there  may  be  in  some  districts 
a  great  amoiuit  of  sutfering.  The  hon.  gcnlletnaii  the  member  for  Oldham  asked 
me  to  |)av  atl«'ntion  to  his  observations.  1  did  pay  the  utmost  attention  I  could,  but 
I  tliink  most  hon.  meml)ers  must  have  observcil,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  catch 
what  fulls  from  the  lion,  member.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  in  18I;3  the  haud- 
looui  weaver  received  27.s-.  a  week,  the  i)ricc  of  corn  then  l)eing  (j."?,v.  dd.;  that  in 
1824  the  price  of  corn  was  6'2,v.,  and  the  wages  of  the  handloom  weaver  had  fallen 
to  ]',is.  (if/.;  in  18.'J.'}  the  price  of  corn  was  5',is.,  and  the  wages  had  been  reduced  to 
Hfi.  u  week,  and  in  1842  they  were  reduced  to  .'i.v.  a  week.  Now,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  any  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  can  be  the  main  cause  of  this  extraordinary  fall. 
There  must  be  some  otlier  cause.      Whatever  may  be  the  efl'cct  of  machinery  or 
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competition  in  producing  this  depression  of  wages  I  know  not,  but  when  I  compare 
the  price  of  corn  in  1815  with  its  present  price,  and  when  I  look  at  the  vast 
quantity  of  cotton  imjiorted,  manufacture<i,  and  exported,  and  retained  for  home 
consumption,  —  when  I  consider  the  marvellous  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  manufactured  goods,  and 
when  at  the  same  time  I  look  at  the  rapid  decrease  of  wages,  as  stated  by 
the  hon.  gentleman,  at  the  time  when  manufactures  have  been  increasing  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way,  I  cannot,  I  repeat,  attribute  this  diminution  of  wages 
mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  Here  is  an  account  of  cotton  manu- 
factured since  1831.  I  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  increase  with  1815; 
but  since  1831  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton  imported  for  manufacture  and  retained  for  home  consumption,  and  the 
quantity  of  cotton  goods  exported.  In  1831  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  spun  was 
208,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  18-11  it  amounted  to  337,000,000  lbs.  The  total  quantity 
of  yarn  manufactured  goods  in  1831  was  70,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1841  it  had  risen  to 
138,000,000  lbs.  Now,  though  it  might  be  that  we  do  not  take  corn  in  exchange 
for  our  cotton  goods,  yet  the  quantity  of  goods  exported,  for  which  we  receive  some 
sort  of  return,  has  been  enormously  increased,  comparing  1841  witii  1831,  and  with 
1815  also,  when  the  wages  of  the  artisan  were  so  high,  as  described  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  when  corn  was  about  645.  a  quarter.  The  increase  of  tlie  trade,  as 
measured  by  the  imports  and  exports,  has  been  most  extraordinary.  I  was  also 
taunted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  for  having  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  public  tranquillity.  However  much  we  may  lament  the  sufi'erings 
of  the  people,  however  inadequate  our  measures  may  be  deemed  by  way  of  remedy 
for  the  distress,  yet  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  the  government  should 
maintain  the  public  peace.  I  said  that  the  people  had  shown  unexampled  patience 
in  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  and  I  was  deprecating  appeals  to  their  passions,  and 
the  use  of  exciting  language.  In  this  feeling  I  should  expect  that  every  true  friend 
of  the  working  classes  themselves  would  concur.  Reference  was  made  in  the  House 
the  other  night  to  a  handbill  headed  "  Murder,"  in  large  letters,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  gentleman  state  that  he  knew  that  the  members  of  the  Anti-(.'orn-lav\c 
Association  decidedly  deprecated  the  issue  of  handbills  of  that  nature.  I  think,  he 
said,  he  knew  they  were  no  parties  to  the  issue  of  the  handbill  in  question  ;  that  they 
discountenanced  it  in  every  manner,  and  had  read  the  expressions  contained  in  it 
with  the  deepest  regret.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  declaration  from  the  hon.  gentleman  ; 
at  the  same  time  1  think  there  ought  to  be  a  more  effectual  measure  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  a  severance  between  disseminators  of  bills  of  this  character 
and  those  who  profess  to  have  the  true  interest  of  the  working  classes  at  heart.  I 
was  determined  to  make  no  reference  to  this  handbill  without  information,  but  these 
facts  have  been  stated  to  me :  — "  The  inflammatory  placard  headed  '  Murder'  continues 
to  be  issued  in  a  shop  in  ]\Iarket-street,  Manchester.  The  placard  was  still  exhibit- 
ing on  the  23rd  of  June,  at  No.  22,  Market-street.  Above  the  door  (.f  this  house 
there  are  printed  the  words,  'The  dejiut  for  the  National  Anti-Corn-law  League.' 
The  printer  of  the  placard,  who  is  the  tenant  of  that  shop,  is  the  printer  and  publisher 
for  the  Anti-Corn-law  League.  About  four  doors  distant  from  this  'depot'  was  a 
building  in  which  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  held  their  meetings." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  member  that  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League  express  tlieir  disapprobation  of  the  exhibition  of  this  placard  ;  and  I  trust 
what  I  have  stated  may  induce  them  to  take  steps  which  may  make  it  impossible  for 
any  person  to  attribute  to  tliem  any  participation  in  appeals  of  this  nature  to  a  suf- 
fering papulation.  In  the  course  of  these  debates  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  that 
"something  must  be  done.  Let  the  government  state  what  they  mean  to  propose 
for  the  relief  of  the  people.  We  look  for  relief."  I  advert  not  to  subscriptions  ;  but 
I  trust  nothing  will  be  done  that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  check  their  progress.  I 
trust  the  country  will  still  feel  the  obligation  of  contributing  towards  the  funds  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  existing  distress.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
no  permanent  remedy  for  the  distress — it  is  only  a  temporary  provision.  It  effects 
much  good  by  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  I  trust  that  even  those 
who  may  disapprove  of  the  policy  of  the  government  will  do  nothing  tending  to 
diminish  the   amount  of  these   benevolent  contributions.       It  would  be  perfectly 
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consistent  for  persons  to  disapprove  of  the  commercial  policy,  and  yet  not  to  throw  any 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  subscriptions  which  are  being  collected.  I  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session  that  my  hope  of  permanent  relief  for  the  suffering  which 
afflicts  the  country  consisted  in  an  extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  I 
stated  also  the  general  principles  on  wluch  I  tliought  tliat  commerce  ought  to  be 
established.  I  stated,  and  I  am  readj'^  now  to  re})eat  the  statement,  that  if  we  had 
to  deal  with  a  new  society,  in  which  those  infinite  and  complicated  interests  which 
grow  up  under  institutions  like  those  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  had  found  no 
existence,  the  true  abstract  principle  would  be  "to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
to  sell  in  the  dearest."  And  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  apply  that  principle  in  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  in  which  we  live,  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  protection  of  for- 
mer laws.  While  contending  for  the  justice  of  the  abstract  principle,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  admit  the  necessity  of  applying  it  partially ;  and  T  think  the  proper  object 
is  first  of  all  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  laws,  to  provide  the  way  for  gradual  im- 
provements, which  may  thus  be  introduced  without  giving  a  shock  to  existing  interests. 
If  you  do  give  a  shock  to  those  interests,  you  create  prejudices  against  the  principles 
themselves,  and  only  aggravate  the  distress.  This  is  the  ])rinciple  on  whi^-h  we 
attempted  to  proceed  in  the  preparation  of  the  tariff.  I  admit  that  we  have  not  ap- 
plied, and  I  have  stated  the  grounds  on  which  we  abstained  from  applying,  to  the 
great  articles  of  subsistence  the  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market.  I 
frankly  admit  this.  With  respect  to  corn,  I  think  it  ])Ossible,  if  you  repealed  all 
protection,  a  prese:it  stimulus  must  be  given  to  manufactures;  but  the  time  might 
come  when,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  given  to  manufactures,  if  the  effect  of  that 
repeal  should  be  to  discourage  domestic  agriculture,  and  render  you  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies,  you  would  repent  of  the  measure  you  had  adopted.  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  into  this  argument,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  did  reduce 
the  duties  on  foreign  corn  to  an  extent  which  induced  many  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  upbraid  us  with  having  broken  faith  with  the  country  gentlemen,  and  to 
allege  that  I  was  disentitled  to  the  support  of  those  who  placed  me  in  office.  The 
duties  were  reduced  more  than  one-half.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  think  those 
who  disapprove  of  the  law  too  hasty  and  precipitate  in  their  condemnation.  I  think 
it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  'J'he  period  will  shortly  come  when  it  will  be  subject  to 
that  trial,  and  in  the  meantime  I  deprecate  inconvenient  discussions  like  the  present, 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  desirable. 
With  respect  to  sugar,  no  reduction  has  been  made,  but  the  motive  you  assign  for 
this  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I  utterly  deny  that  we  abstain  from  reducing 
the  duty  lor  the  jjurpose  of  conciliating  Parliamentary  support  by  giving  undue  ])ro- 
tection  to  the  West  Indian  interest.  I  believe  that  that  interest  is  one  of  the  weakest 
in  the  country;  and  I  deny  that  our  conduct  with  rc.~i)ect  to  sugar  has  arisen  from 
any  imworthy  motives.  To  judge  properly  of  the  measure  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment, altering  the  duties  on  foreign  produce  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  trade,  you 
must  look  at  its  whole  effect.  With  respect  to  the  enactments  of  the  tariff  regarding 
cattle,  what  was  stated  by  an  hon.  gentleuian  opjiosite?  lie  said  that  three  or  four 
years  ago  he  contcmi»lated  the  same  kind  of  measure,  but  was  told  by  the  then 
President  of  the  iJoard  of  Trade  that  it  would  be  considered  revolutionary  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  At  any  rate,  we  jjropose  a  measure  which,  for  its  reduction 
of  duty,  gave  general  .satisfaction  to  those  who  ask  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  agri- 
cultural i)r()duce.  At  the  coimnenccn'.eut  of  this  year  declarations  were  being 
constantly  made  about  the  coniparative  prices  of  meat  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
There  were  consiaut  prophecies  that  no  attempt  woidd  he  made  to  ileal  with  the 
nionoj)oly  of  provisions  in  rcsi)ecf  ui'  cattle  and  meat.  In  resijcct  to  rice,  potatoes, 
fi-ih,  and  various  other  article's  of  suljsistence,  theni  have  been  made  most  extensive 
reductions  (d'  duty  ;  and  with  res])ect  to  raw  materials  there  was  likew  ise  a  reduction, 
pucli  as  llic  advocat(!S  of  free-trade  could  scarcely  com])lain  of.  The  effect  of  all  this 
change  could  not  yet  i)e  fairly  estimated.  Ihit  then  it  was  asked,  "Do  we 
intend  to  do  nothing  else":'  Wc  do  intend,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  connnittee,  to  pernnt  the  taking  of  foreign  corn  out  of  bond,  on  substituting 
for  it  in  the  warehouse,  or  delivery  for  exportation,  an  eijuivalent  (juantity  of 
flour  or   biacuit.      With  resjiect   to  other   countries,   it   will   be  our  endeavour  to 
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extend  on  tho  true  print;ii)les  of  reciprocal  advantage,  the  rommercc  of  the  country. 
An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  asked,  why  have  we  not  meddled  with  the  banking 
laws?  What  wonld  have  been  the  advantage  of  such  a  cour.se?  Every  day  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  has  been  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  the  mea- 
sures I  have  mentioned,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  pass  more  than  the  first  clause  of  the  Poor-law.  What  encouragement  then, 
have  we  to  introduce  a  measure  which,  when  introdnccd,  ought  to  be  brought  to 
a  practical  conclusion?  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  think  the  public  advantage  wonld 
be  consulted  by  tossing  on  the  tabic  of  the  House  a  bill  affecting  the  whole  banking 
interests,  and  leaving  it  unfinished?  Instead  of  aftbrding  relief,  this  would  only  tend 
to  aggravate  distress.  With  respect  to  the  .Income-tax,  we  have  been  taunted  with 
having  done  nothing  but  introduce  that  measure.  We  brought  it  forward  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  part  for  other  taxation,  which  we  thought  was  pressing  more  heavily  on 
the  industry  of  tlie  country.  We  introduced  it  because  there  was  an  absolute  defi- 
ciency of  revenue,  and  because  we  thought  it  desirable,  in  reference  both  to  the  public 
service  and  the  public  credit,  that  this  deficiency  should  be  made  up.  I  thought,  and 
the  country  thought  so  too,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  supply 
the  deficiency;  and  neverdid  the  country  respond  with  greater  unanimity  to  the  demand 
which  was  made  upon  it.  Hon.  gentlemen  may  think  the  country  wrong;  but  could 
any  government  ever  have  carried  that  measure  against  a  decided  expression  of  public 
opinion?  Instead  of  hostility,  there  has  been  a  decided  expression  of  feeling  throughout 
the  country  that  the  deficiency  ought  to  be  supplied;  and  though  I  will  not  contend 
that  an  Income-ta.x,  or  taxation  of  any  kind,  has  anyother  eftect  than  that  of  curtailing 
in  some  respect,  the  amount  of  capital  applicable  to  tlie  productive  interest  of  the 
country,  j'et  I  maintain,  that  as  there  was  a  necessity  to  raise  .£4,000,000,  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  was  to  levy  that  amount  on  the 
property  of  the  country,  rather  than  on  articleswhich  entered  intoconsumption.  Tliese 
are  the  measures  which,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  the  government  have  passed. 
As  I  have  before  said,  the  government  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries. A  treaty  has  been  satisfactorily  concluded  with  Portugal,  and  treaties  are 
pending  with  other  countries.  I  hope,  now  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  these 
measures  to  a  conclusion,  with  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
on  account  of  the  alarm  given  to  ibe  agricultural  interests,  that  they  will  be  allowed 
to  have  a  fair  trial;  and  if  they  do  not  prove  calculated  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  if  they  should  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  distress  of  the  country,  in 
that  case  1  shall  be  tlie  first  to  admit  that  no  adherence  to  former  opinions  ought  to 
prevent  their  full  and  careful  revision;  but  I  hope  that  no  precipitate  conclusion  will 
be  come  to  but  that  a  fair  experiment  will  be  made,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether 
they  have  a  tendency  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  terminate  that 
stagnation  which  no  person  in  this  great  community  views  with  deeper  concern 
than  those  who  are  immediately  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country. 

Mr,    Villiers's  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  committee; 
several  votes  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Mr.  Roebuck  moved  the  following  resolution,  being  the  first  of  a  series  founded  on 
the  reportof  the  Election  Proceedings  Committee : — ' '  That  the  compromisesof  election 
petitions,  as  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  House  by  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  election  proceedings,  must,  if  for  the  future  they  be  allowed  to  pass  without  pun- 
ishment or  censure,  tend  to  bring  this  House  into  contempt  with  the  people,  and 
thereby  seriously  to  diminish  its  power  and  authority." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said:  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Bath,  in  the 
speech  by  which  he  had  opened  the  present  motion  to  the  House,  stated  that  he  had 
received  from  me  a  consistent  and  decided  su])i)(irt  in  the  former  jiroposal  he  had 
made  for  an  inquiry  into  these  transactions.  'i"he  hon.  gentleman  had  made  that 
willing  admissiou,  and  I  cannot  say,  although  I  know  the  course  I  pursued  on  that 
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occasion  caused  some  dissatisfaction  and  led  to  some  animadversion,  that,  on  reflect- 
ing upon  the  matter,  I  see  any  reason  to  regret  that  course.  I  certainly  did  think 
that  the  notoriety  and  development  of  those  proceedings — the  public  notification  that 
compromises,  as  they  were  called,  had  taken  place,  should  not  prevent  the  House 
from  instituting  an  inquiry — I  certainly  did  think  that  the  very  inquiry  and  develop- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  transactions  referred  to,  would  operate  as  a  strong  dis- 
couragement to  their  repetition  ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  I  staled  this  much  I  had  a 
strong  impression  that  it  would  be  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
brand  with  peculiar  censure  those  lion,  members  who  had  been  parties  to  these 
proceedings.  I  felt  that  for  very  many  years  those  compromises  had  taken  place 
almost  with  the  connivance  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  I  felt  that  it  was  no- 
torious such  compromises  were  made,  and  I  think,  whatever  might  be  wrong  in  tliose 
compromises,  the  House  of  Commons  itself  ought  to  bear  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  blame,  because  the  fact  being  notorious,  the  House  had  permitted  them  to  pass 
for  years  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  discourage  them  or  to  visit  the  parties  to 
the-m  with  censure ;  and  therefore  when  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  was  such  that  in- 
quiry could  not  be  prevented,  still  my  object  in  consenting  to  that  inquiry  and  these 
proceedings,  was  not,  as  I  avowed  from  the  first,  to  imply  a  censure  upon  the  indi- 
viduals mixed  up  in  them,  but  for  the  prevention  of  the  sj'stem.  I  thought  not  only 
that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  would  operate  as  a  strong  discourage- 
ment to  future  compromises,  but  I  was  ready  to  go  further,  and  to  take  legislative 
precaution  against  the  continuance  of  the  practice  ;  and  I  also  thought  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  would  be,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Bath  would  move  some  such  resolution  as  this,  namely,  that  it  is  desirable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disclosure  made  before  the  committee,  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  chairman,  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  by  parliament  to  correct, 
by  legislation,  suchasystem  as  had  been  proved  to  exist;  and  if  that  had  been  the  motion 
of  thehon.  gentleman  the  memberfor  Bath, itshould  have  receivedmysupport.  Butonly 
last  night  a  bill  (one  ofthe  objects  of  which  is  to  prevent  compromises  of  this  kind)  was 
passed  through  committee,  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  meunnecessary  now  to  pass  reso- 
lutions of  this  kind.  As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Bath  has  been  hardly  dealt  with.  The  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  act  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  House  had  associated  with  the  hon. 
member  for  the  jiurpose  of  tiie  inquiry  and  investigation,  eight  other  gentlemen 
of  tlie  highest  character.  From  this  side  of  the  House  there  were  selected  Sir  Wil- 
liam lleatiicote,  ]\lr.  Lascelles',  Mr.  Bramston,  and  Mr.  VV.  Miles.  For  two  of  those 
gentlemen  Mr.  E.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  were  subsequently  substituted. 
Tlie  report  and  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  thus  appointed  and  selected  I 
consider  to  be  the  re])()rt  and  proceedings,  not  ofthe  hon.  gentleman  the  memberfor 
Bath,  but  of  the  tribunal  which  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
It  is  true,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  chairnaan  of  the  committee,  but  that  was  the 
act  of  the  committee  wliich  elected  him  chairman  ;  and  tlierefore,  for  the  whole 
of  tiie  proceedings  before  the  committee  I  consider  the  select  committee  appointed 
by  tills  House,  and  not  tlie  hon.  gentleman,  to  be  responsible;  and  I  cannot  see 
in  the  manner  in  which  their  proceedings  had  been  conducted,  or  in  the  mode  in 
which  trutii  was  elicited,  any  departure  from  tiie  ordinary  course  taken  by  other 
committees  apjioiiited  for  similar  purposes,  which  can  justify  a  condemnation  of  the 
mode  in  wiiich  tliis  jjarticiilar  committee  lias  discharged  the  duty  assigned  to  them. 
Wiiile  I  relieve  the  hon.  gentleman  from  personal  responsibility  for  the  proceedings, 
or  the  report,  or  tiie  nuide  in  wliicii  the  evidence  was  taken,  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
must  attach  some  weight  to  tiie  rcconiincndalions  of  tlie  coniinittee,  and  I  cannot 
tliink,  looking  at  the  tliird  |)aragrapli  of  tlie  rcjiort,  that  the  committee  ever  con- 
templated any  such  proceeding  us  that  in  which  the  hon.  geiilleinan  has  now  engaged. 
The  committee,  in  their  re[iort,  stale  that — "  they  understand  their  duty  to  have  been 
to  elicit  and  lay  before  the  House,  faithfully  and  clearly,  all  the  facts  ofthe  several 
cases,  rather  with  a  view  to  expose  the  evils  of  a  system  than  by  any  direct  expres- 
sion of  their  own  opinion  to  inculpate  individuals,  or  directly  to  laythc  foundation  for 
any  legislative  enactment  with  respect  to  the  jiarlicular  boroughs  in  (piestion  ;  and 
they  consider  that  they  are  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  the  nature  of  the  debates  in 
the  House  upon  the  motion  for  the  appointment  ofthe  committee,  and  upon  several 
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subsequent  occasions.  In  this  view  of  their  duty,  the  committee  called  before  them 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  these  transactions;  and  the  committee  feel 
bound,  in  justice  to  those  parties,  to  state,  that  their  willingness  to  appear,  with  few- 
exceptions,  and  the  full  and  frank  disclosures  made  by  them,  have  tended  greatl}'  to 
facilitate  the  proceedings  of  your  committee;  and  they  have  consequently  been 
enabled  to  obtain  from  the  most  authentic  source  evidence  relative  to  practices  which 
although  supposed  to  have  existed,  have  never  before  been  so  clearly  and  unquestion- 
ably brought  to  light." 

Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  parties  who  so  gave  their  evidence  did  so 
under  the  impression — which  I  also  thought  to  be  the  impression  of  the  House 
at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  agreed  to — that  if  they  fairly  disclosed  the  facts  of 
the  case  they  would  be  entitled  to  indemnity.  Under  that  impression,  and  also  on 
the  understanding  that  we  were  to  take  due  precautions  against  the  continuance  of 
the  system,  I  gave  my  vote  for  the  committee,  but  not  in  order  that  we  might 
visit  with  censure  those  five  or  six  gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned  in  these  com- 
promises;  and  here  is  an  admission  by  the  committee  that  the  evidence  relative  to 
these  practices  had  exhibited  them  in  a  clearer  light  than  had  ever  yet  appeared;  so 
that  the  House  had  now  got  the  testimony  from  willing  witnesses,  and  I  must  say  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  my  sense  of  justice  now  to  select  for  censure  those  par- 
ticular individuals.  [Captain  Bernal:  How  do  you  provide  for  the  future?]  I 
provide  for  the  future  by  the  bill  last  night  under  discussion.  But  how  did  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Roebuck)  meet  the  case?  His  resolutions  are,  "  That 
the  compromises  of  election  petitions  must,  if  for  the  future  they  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  punishment  or  censure,  tend  to  bring  this  House  into  contempt  with  the 
people,  and  thereby  seriously  to  diminish  its  power  and  authority." 

And  further, — "  'J'liat  all  such  practices  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  which  it  will 
in  all  future  cases  strictly  inquire  into  and  severely  punish." 

Why,  that  being  translated,  means  no  more  than  this:  "  You  have  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  which  is  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  Still  we  will  not  call  you  to  the  bar  and  censure  you,  but 
any  person  who  hereafter  in  like  manner  ma^'  offend,  we  will."  But  there  are  se- 
veral other  parts  of  these  resolutions  with  which  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman, by  his  resolutions,  declared  these  practices  to  be  a  violation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  Now,  I  do  not  like 
dealing  with  general  terms  of  this  kind.  I  think  the  House  ought  not  lightly  to 
adopt  such  a  declaration.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  state  the  particular  nature 
of  the  compromise  which  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  i)eople  and 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House;  but  he  refers  to  certain  compromises,  all  of 
which  differ  in  character,  and,  speaking  generally,  says,  they  are  breaches  of  privi- 
lege and  violations  of  the  liberties  of  the  {)eople.  If  they  be  so,  why  do  you  not  go 
on  and  censure  the  parties  to  them?  When  you  talk  of  inefficient  proceedings  is  it 
not  inefficient  to  pass  by  those  guilty  of  these  violations?  Why,  you  abstain  from 
censuring  them  because  we  gave  them  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  gave  their 
evidence  fairly,  they  should  not  be  visited  with  censure.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
my  mind,  as  a  fair  proceeding,  to  brand  these  parties  after  they  have  so  given  their 
evidence,  with  censure.  Their  evidence  has  been  obtained  upon  a  distinct  imder- 
standing  that  the  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  investigation  gone  into  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  system,  but  not  to  punish  them.  1  think  tlie  hon.  gentleman 
agrees  with  me  that  that  was  so.  ["  Hear,  hear."]  Well,  then,  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman's  resolutions  have  the  effect  of  branding  these  parties  with  a  sort  of 
qualified  and  implied  censure.  I  concur  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  thinking  that 
in  all  future  cases  you  should  deal  strictly  with  such  compromises,  but  I  will  not  do 
so  by  mere  resolutions,  but  I  will  do  it  by  law.  I  wish  to  see  a  law  passed  which 
shall  ensure  a  full  inquiry  into,  and  a  remedy  against  such  practices,  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  that  they  are  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  because  when  the 
House  passed  the  Elections  Trial  Bill,  it  divested  itself  of  the  charge  of  inquiring 
into  bribery,  and  said  to  individuals,  "  We  leave  it  to  you  to  prefer  and  defend 
charges  of  briber}',"  and  the  legislature  visited  with  costs  those  who  preferred  or 
advanced  frivolous  and  vexatious  charges  or  defences;  and  I  think  the  House  when 
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it  adopted  that  course,  be  it  wise  or  be  it  wrong,  left  to  individuals  the  vindication 
of  the  ])arity  of  the  House,  and  therefore  the  House  ought  to  take  care  not  to  visit 
with  severe  censure  the  parties  to  such  compromises,  and  by  legislation  ratlier  tlian 
by  resohition  to  prevent  them  in  future.  If,  therefore,  as  I  liave  already  said,  the 
hon.  member  liad  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  disclosures  made  before 
the  committee  required  a  legislative  remedy,  to  that  resolution  I  would  have  now 
given  my  support;  and  it  is  only  because  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House  which  will 
effectually,  I  think,  ensure  a  remedy,  that  I  believe  it  unnecessary  to  come  to  the 
resolutions  proposed.  So  much  for  the  first  two  resolutions.  With  regard  to  the 
last, — "  That  whereas  in  the  late  elections  for  Harwich,  Nottingham,  Lewes,  Read- 
ing, Falmouth  and  Penryn,  and  Bridport,  the  present  laws  have  been  found  in- 
suTficient  to  protect  the  voters  from  the  mischievous  temptations  of  bribery,  it  be 
ordered  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  no  writ  for  any  election  of  members  for  the  said 
towns  till  further  legislative  enactments  have  been  adopted  to  protect  the  purity  of 
elections." 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  it.  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  strongly  the  danger  of 
establishing  precedents  for  the  suspension  of  any  particular  writ,  but  to  make  a 
general  resolution  pledging  the  House  in  six  cjCses  involving  the  seats  of  twelve 
members  is,  as  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-general  has  pointed  out,  full 
of  danger,  inasmuch  as  on  a  nice  balance  of  parties  in  the  House  the  majority  might 
retain  the  balance  of  power.  I  think  it  may  be  right  to  suspend  the  writ  for  any 
borough  in  case  you  are  about  to  deprive  that  borough  of  the  franchise,  or  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  with  that  view,  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  you  have  any  right  to 
suspend  the  issue  of  a  writ  on  the  vague  intimation  that  you  contemplate  some 
general  measure  with  regard  to  bribery.  In  this  case  it  is  not  intended;  at  least  no 
notice  has  been  given  of  any  such  intention  to  disfranchise  these  particular  boroughs. 
It  is  merely  proposed  to  suspend  the  writs  until  further  legislative  enactments  are 
adopted.  From  these  resolutions,  if  once  adopted,  it  will  be  difficult  to  recede.  In 
the  case  of  Bridport  there  is  no  compromise  for  vacating  the  seat — there  is  no  seat 
vacant — and  yet  the  hon.  member  opposite  (Mr.  Roebuck)  invites  us  to  agree  to  a 
resolution  which  in  that  case  will  have  the  effect  of  suspending  the  writ  whenever  a 
vacancy  may  occur.  Again,  to  pledge  the  House  to  suspend  these  writs  until  some 
legislative  enactments  were  passed  is,  in  my  mind,  a  course  not  only  inconsistent 
with  justice,  but  most  dangerous  as  a  precedent.  At  some  future  period  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
legislating  witli  regard  to  bribery;  and  yet  by  these  resolutions  the  constituent  body 
must  forfeit  their  right  to  return  members  until  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  had 
consented  to  some  bill  which  they  both  might  think  essential  for  the  prevention  of 
bribery.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  I  must  vote  against  the  resolution.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the  bill  which  we  have  lately  considered,  and 
which  I  trust  will  have  the  etlect  so  generally  wished  for,  of  deterring  from  com- 
promises, and  rendering  the  proceedings  connected  with  elections  more  pure. 

Resolutions  negatived,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


CAPTAIN   WARNER'S   INVENTION. 

August  4,  1842. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  negotiations  of 
the  government  with  Mr.  Warner,  concerning  his  inveatiou. 

SiH  RoiiKRT  PioKL  said,  I  am  sorry  that  so  nuich  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  House 
should  have  been  occupied  witii  a  sui)ject  of  this  description.  Altiiough  I  have 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  diifercnt  from  that  which  tlie  hon.  baronet  near  me  has  urged 
upon  tile  House,  yet  1  am  perfectly  ready  to  give  him  full  credit  for  having  brought 
the  motion  forward  with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  I  am  (juite  satisfied  that 
my  lion,  friend  was  influenced  by  the  best  feeling.  Nevertheless,  I  am  bound, 
in  my  own  (l(!fencc  and  that  of  the  government,  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 
House,  inasmuch  as  tiie  motion  for  a  select  committee  implied  something  like  a 
rcllcclion  upon  the    line  of  conduct    pursued  by  the   responsible   advisers   of  the 
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Crown.  The  lion,  baronet  said,  that  if  there  were  a  full  House  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  his  motion.  Now,  if  the  whole  G58  members  were  at 
this  moment  assembled,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  found  amongst  them  ten 
men  who  would  support  the  hoii.  baronet  on  a  question  like  the  present.  The  pro- 
position is,  that  we  should  have  a  select  committee, — to  do  what?  Was  it  intended 
that  they  should  try  experiments  ?  If  fifteen  members  were  selected  fr©m  one 
side  of  the  House,  and  fifteen  from  the  other,  to  try  if  Mr.  Warner  liad  fulfilled 
his  undertakings,  how  cnuld  that  gentleman's  secret  be  preserved  ?  It  appears  to 
me,  that  to  take  this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  implies  a  sort  of  reflection  on  me  for  not  having  more  freely 
and  decisively  supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Warner.  I  assure  the  House,  that 
though  I  am  an  unprofessional  man,  I  still  have  given  to  this  matter  a  great  deal 
of  attention  ;  and  with  reference  to  all  such  real  or  supposed  discoveries,  I  have 
thought  that  my  duty  was  to  pursue  a  middle  course.  I  think  that  on  the  one 
hand,  a  public  man  is  culpable  if  he  wholly  disregards  suggestions  of  this  nature; 
and,  on  the  other,  equally  culpable  if  upon  slender  grounds  he  lends  himself  too  un- 
reservedly to  their  support.  Twenty  years'  experience  has  taught  me  that  we  are  not 
to  take  things  of  this  sort  for  granted,  and  pay  £400,000  for  a  secret,  the  efficacy  of 
■which  has  not  yet  been  tested.  Every  man  in  office  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing applications  of  this  nature — not  a  day  passes  without  something  of  the  sort 
■ — some  most  specious  proposal.  But  respecting  this  case,  we  have  had  rather  a 
remarkable  statement,  in  which,  after  a  warm  panegyric  upon  the  character  of 
King  William,  in  which  every  one  must  concur,  the  writer  states  that  that  sove- 
reign had  given  a  distinct  assurance  to  Mr.  Warner  that  all  his  expectations 
would  be  realised.  I  tliink,  looking  at  the  professional  experience  of  King  AVilliam, 
that  it  was  not  very  likely  he  would  have  given  any  such  assurance;  however, 
as  he  is  now  not  living,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  matter  really  stood. 
As  we  can  say  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  I  wish  next  to  recall  the  attention 
of  lion,  members  to  the  frequency  of  applications  of  this  nature,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Warner  is  not  the  only  person  who  lays  claims  to  discoveries.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter  dated  the  11th  of  July,  1842,  and  which  is  in  these  words: — 
"  Fourteen  years  ago  I  made  experiments  in  Italy,  before  several  officers,  on  imple- 
ments of  war,  of  power  unsurpassed,  and  I  was  urged  by  them  to  come  home  to  lay 
them  before  his  Majesty's  government.  By  his  Majesty,  on  the  certificates  produced, 
I  was  assured  of  every  reward  if  I  would  disclose  the  secret.  The  prosecution  of  my 
professional  studies  suggested  the  composition  to  me.  One  species  is  superior  to  Mr. 
Warner's,  as  a  single  shot,  striking  a  line-of- battle  sbip,  would  consign  her  to 
destruction.  I  cannot  go  the  length  required  by  the  Ordnance,  of  £500  deposit,  to 
make  undisclosed  experiments." 

With  numerous  applications  of  this  kind,  what  course  was  open  to  me  ?  I  am  sure 
hon.  members  do  not  think  that  I  should  at  once  have  complied  with  Mr.  Warner's 
demands.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to  tell  the  House  that  much  more  was  done  for  Mr. 
Warner  than  has  deen  done  for  any  one  else  similarly  circumstanced.  His  application 
was  treated  with  a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  usual.  The  practice  is  to 
allow  people  in  general  to  try  their  experiments,  but  at  their  own  expense.  If  every 
man  in  society  possessedthepower  of  insisting  that  his  theories  and  speculations  should 
be  tested  by  experiments  at  the  public  expense,  the  whole  time  of  the  public  depart- 
ments would  be  wasted  and  the  cost  would  be  enormous.  Therefore  the  rule  is  that 
experiments  shall  not  be  tried  unless  those  who  allege  that  they  have  made  discoveries 
or  perfected  inventions  gi\e  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith 
by  trying  the  experiments  at  their  own  expense,  the  public  departments  aftbiding 
them  every  reasonable  facility.  To  show  the  consideration  with  which  this  supposed 
discovery  was  treated,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  consented  that  Mr.  A\'arner's  experi- 
ments might  be  tried  at  tlie  public  expense.  INIr.  Warner  staled  that  he  could  cast 
his  projectiles  to  a  distance  of  six  miles,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  produce  the 
gigantic  effects  which  he  jiromised.  This  appeared  most  marvellous,  but  I  was  not 
deterred.  Wonderful  as  it  seemed  I  did  not  scout  the  proposition.  The  hulk  was 
ready  at  six  miles'  distance;  two  experienced  and  distinguished  officers.  Sir  B. 
Martin  and  Sir  II.  Douglas,  were  ready  to  witness  the  experiments,  and  the  secret 
was  not  to  be  divulged.     With  these  facts  before  the  House,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
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to  understand  how  hon.  members  can  agree  to  a  motion  thus  reflecting  upon  ns. 
Mr.  Warner,  before  he  would  proceed  to  try  any  experiments,  recjuired  that  a  sum 
of  i/400,000  should  be  guaranteed  to  him  by  her  Majesty's  government  in  the  event 
of  his  being  successful.  But  then,  what  is  success  ?  Could  he  accomplish  these 
remendous  results  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  ?  Could  he  effect  them  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ?  This  did  not  appear  likely  from  the  experiments  which  were  tried, 
and,  therefore,  I  would  not  promise  him  a  single  shilling.  I  could  not  guarantee 
the  payment  of  public  money  under  hypothetical  circumstances,  though  I  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  the  experiments  should  be  defrayed  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  not 
immaterial  to  observe  that  this  matter  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
government  ever  since  the  year  1834.  At  one  time,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to 
try  the  experiments  before  officers  of  botli  brandies  of  the  service,  Mr.  Warner 
required  that  Lord  Hardvvicke  and  Lord  Ingestre  should  be  present,  but  I  decidedly 
objected  to  Mr.  Warner's  appointing  any  nominees,  though  no  one  can  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  than  I  do  of  the  two  uoble  lords  whose  names  1  have  just  mentioned. 
At  different  periods  since  the  year  1834  the  subject  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  successive  boards  of  Admiralty.  The  correspondence  which  has  passed  upon 
these  subjects  will  best  show  what  really  has  occurred,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  propose  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Couper,  and  dated  the  8th 
of  July,  1834.  It  is  in  these  words: — "  I  am  directed  by  Lord  Auckland  to  request 
you  will  acquaint  Sir  James  Kempt  that  an  application  has  been  made  to  his  lordship 
by  Major  Fancourt,  M.P.  for  Barnstable,  and  Commander  Warner,  of  the  navy,  for 
permission  to  have  some  experiments  in  gunnery,  proposed  by  Commander  Warner, 
tried  before  a  mixed  committee  of  ordnance  and  naval  officers;  and  that  it  is  stated 
to  his  lordship  by  Commander  Warner,  that  a  promise  was  made  to  him  some 
months  ago,  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  James  Kempt,  that  an  opportunity  of 
trying  his  experiments  should  be  afforded  to  him.  Commander  Warner  further 
states  that  he  will  be  ready  in  about  a  week  to  appear  before  a  committee." 

I  shall  next  read  to  the  House  another  letter  to  Colonel  Couper,  altering,  at  Mr. 
Warner's  request,  the  arrangement  made  by  the  preceding  communication.  It  is 
dated  the  14th  of  July,  1834,  and  is  as  follows: — "There  has  been,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  some  little  mistake  in  the  matter  of  Captain  Warner's  experiment,  about 
which  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  Captain  Warner  has  been  at  the  Ad- 
miralty this  morning,  and  proilueed  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Graham,  dated  the  •27th 
of  February  last,  in  which  Sir  James  acquiesces  in  the  proposition  made  by 
Captain  Warner,  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  a  private  one,  and  consequently 
Captain  Warner  now  objects  to  its  being  made  at  Woolwich.  He  also  wishes 
that  three  officers  only  of  each  service  should  be  present  instead  of  six,  and  says  that 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  him  if  the  day  of  exhibition  were  to  be  fixed 
for  Monday  the  21st,  instead  of  Friday  the  18th.  Lord  Auckland  therefore  now 
proposes  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  Admiralty  minute  to  meet  Captain  Warner's 
wishes  ;  and  I  am  to  request  you  will  move  the  Master- general  to  do  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  Ordnance,  and  to  fix  Wanstead- park,  in  Essex  (ten  miles  from 
Lonilon),  as  the  place  for  the  experiment  to  be  tried  at,  before  thi-ee  officers  of  each 
service,  on  Monday,  the  21st  inst.,  at  2  p.  m. 

I  shall  now  read  the  official  report  of  what  occurred  after  the  time  and  place  bad 
been  fixed  for  trying  these  extraordinary  experiments: 

"  Woolwich,  JhIxj  21,  1834. 
"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  rejxirt,  for  the  information  of  the  Master-general, 
that  iu  obedience  to  his  conunands,  signified  in  your  letter  of  the  ISthinst.,  Colonel 
Williamson,  Sir  A.  Dickson,  and  myself,  proceeded  to-day  to  Wanstead-park,  to 
witness  the  intended  experiment  of  Commander  Warner;  but  after  making  every 
inquiry  in  the  neighbotuliood  we  could  only  at  last  learn  tliat  Captain  Warner  had 
left  his  house  at  Claybury  tliis  morning  for  London,  and  that  his  return  was 
uncertain.  Under  these  circumstances  we  returned  to  Woolwich  to  attend  to  any 
furtiier  directions  wliich  we  may  receive  on  the  subject. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  A.  F.  Frazer, 
"  Colonel  Royal  Horse  Artillery.'' 
"  Lieutenant-colonel  Couper,  &c." 
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Thus  ended  the  proceedings  of  that  period.  Then  came  tlie  experiments  which 
•were  to  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  Byam  Martin,  and 
he  met  those  distinguished  officers  by  declining  to  try  any  experiments  unless  he 
received  a  guarantee  for  ,£400,000.  No  doubt  there  may  be,  and  we  know  that  there 
are,  compositions  capable  of  producing  tremendous  results — nitrate  of  silver,  for 
example.  It  is  well  known  that  a  person  recently  engaged  in  experiments  on  that 
substance  was  himself  blown  to  atoms,  and  the  building  in  which  he  had  been  trying 
his  experiments  very  materially  injured.  It  is  no  new  discovery,  then,  to  announce 
that  a  combination  may  be  produced  more  powerfully  destructive  than  any  which 
we  now  have  in  ordinary  use.  But  the  mode  in  which  this  invention  is  to  be  applied 
is  a  matter  of  much  more  difficulty  than  the  question  as  to  the  material.  Considering 
the  demands  which  are  made  upon  my  time  and  attention,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
I  have  given  sufficient  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  I  hope  that,  as  far  as  the  claim 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  a  select  committee  is  concerned,  I  have  succeeded  in  blow- 
ing Captain  Warner  out  of  the  water. 

Motion  negatived. 
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August  10,  18i2. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  acts  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  government,  moved  for  "  A  return  of 
the  names  and  titles  of  all  bills  brought  into  parliament  during  the  present  session." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  rise  to  second  this  motion,  this  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion to  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  After  questioning  every  act  of  the  government, 
after  impeaching  all  their  policy,  the  noble  lord  contents  himself  with  moving  for 
some  details  about  the  dates  and  titles  of  bills,  about  which  no  man  cares  a  straw. 
And  the  noble  lord  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originality  for  his  motion.  He  is  a 
humble  follower  in  the  footsteps  of  a  gallant  member  on  this  side  of  the  House 
(Colonel  Sibtliorp),  and  has  not  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  plagiarism  he  has 
committed.  Read  the  noble  lord's  notice,  and  compare  it  with  the  motion  of  last 
year  of  the  member  for  Lincoln.  You  will  find  one  literally  copied  from  the  other, 
and  that  the  noble  lord's  great  practical  achievement  of  to-niglit  will  be  to  complete 
for  1842  Colonel  Sibthorp's  returns  for  184L  I  am  grateful  to  the  noble  lord  for 
the  performance  of  this  very  useful  but  somewhat  humble  duty,  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  enabling  the  public  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  imperfect,  bungling 
efforts  at  legislation  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
comprehensive  measures  proposed  by  the  present  government,  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament  in  this  session.  The  noble  lord  commenced  his  speech 
by  an  historical  review  of  the  state  of  parties  and  public  questions  since  the  signa- 
ture of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  With  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make  of  the  noble  lord's  observations.  I  acknowledge  the  fairness 
with  which  the  noble  lord,  on  this  as  on  former  occasions,  has  done  justice  to  the 
motives  which  influenced  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  myself  in 
bringing  forward  that  measure.  Whether  the  panegyric  he  made  on  the  course  we 
pursued  was  not  greater  than  our  merits,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine;  he  did  but 
justice,  however,  to  the  motives  which  influenced  us  in  attempting  to  settle  the 
Catholic  question.  The  result  of  that  attempt  must  have  been  perfectly  obvious  to 
us.  We  could  not  have  failed  to  foresee  that  it  must  withdraw  from  us  the  confi- 
dence of  many  of  our  supporters,  and  entail  the  loss  of  power :  we  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  that  sacrifice,  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  public  duty.  The  noble  lord 
referred,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  observed, 
that  chiefly  on  account  of  the  events  in  Paris  of  July,  1830,  and  the  revolution  that 
followed  them  in  France,  a  great  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  became  unavoid- 
able in  this  country.  Surely,  when  the  noble  lord  calmly  reflects  on  his  own  con- 
duct in  reference  to  reform  (conduct  influenced  throughout,  I  doubt  not,  by 
honourable  motives),  he  ought  to  view  with  toleration  the  changes  of  opinion  of 
others.  The  noble  lord,  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  years,  was  the  zealous  parti- 
san of  Perceval,  of  Castlereagh,  of  Canning:  up  to  the  year  1827,  up  to  the  death 
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of  Mr.  Canning,  the  determined  unvarying  enemy  of  parliamentary  reform,  of 
reform  to  every  extent,  and  in  every  shape,  the  noble  lord  was  the  faithful  follower 
of  Mr.  Canning.  In  1S;30  he  beeame  the  equally  faithful  follower  of  Earl  Grey  — 
the  determined,  unvarying  advocate  of  reform.  Did  the  noble  lord,  during  tlie  life- 
time of  Mr.  Canning,  see  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times — in  the  progress 
of  events,  v^'hich  indicated  the  approaching  necessity  of  great  constitutional  changes  ? 
Did  he  see  nothing  to  convince  iiim  that  it  was  prudent  to  anticipate  [)opular  demands, 
and  by  timely  and  moderate  concessions  to  avert  the  necessity  for  dangerous  innova- 
tions? If  he  did  not,  let  him  forgive  the  fallible  judgment  of  others  on  other  ques- 
tions, and  put  a  charitable  construction  on  their  blindness.  Nav,  if  the  noble  lord 
was  perfectly  justified  in  his  strenuous  opposition  to  reform  up  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Canning,  and  in  his  strenuous  support  of  it  after  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey — if 
some  sudden  vmforeseen  contingency,  not  within  the  sco])e  of  human  foresight  (such 
as  the  revolution  in  France  of  1830),  justified  and  demanded  this  change  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord,  I  may  feel,  as  I  do  feel,  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives;  but  I  feel,  also,  that  harsh  and  intolerant  criticisms  on  the  versatile  opin- 
ions of  others  proceed  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord 
said,  that  when  the  great  question  of  reform  was  carried,  it  v.'as  clearly  necessary  to 
adopt >new  principles  of  commercial  policy.  Sir,  I  deny  that  the  necessity  for  liberal 
principles  of  commercial  policy  originated  with  the  change  in  the  representation  of 
the  people.  I  deny  altogether  that  the  adoption  of  these  principles  originated  with 
parliamentary  reform.  Mr.  lluskisson  and  others  entered  into  these  views  of  com- 
mercial policy,  and  practically  enforced  them.  You  cannot  date  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions,  and  the  abolition  of  monopoly,  from  the  period  at  which  parliamentary 
reform  took,  place.  For  ten  years  previously  to  the  Reform  Bill,  more  important 
changes  were  etFected  in  our  commercial  policy  than  for  the  ten  years  succeeding 
thait  epoch.  But  if  you  are  right — if  from  parliamentary  reform  there  arose  the  ne- 
cessity for  commercial  improvements — if  that  be  true,  then  the  noble  lord  passes  the 
most  severe  censure  on  those  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill  gave  political  power.  They 
were  strong  in  power;  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  certain  documents;  they 
were  convinced  that  the  practical  application  of  them  was  necessary  to  the  public 
interest,  and  yet  they  let  their  principles  lie  dormant,  without  an  effort  to  av/aken 
them.  Nay,  more,  according  to  your  own  showing,  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  nature  and  necessary  consequences  of  great  constitutional  changes, 
enforced  the  policy  of  immediate  action.  In  respect  of  commercial  reform,  doctrines 
abstractedly  and  universally  true,  doctrines  suited  to  all  times  and  to  all  circum- 
stances, came  specially  recominended  by  the  character  of  those  times,  and  the  special 
nature  of  those  ciicumstances  ;  and  yet,  with  every  advantage,  you,  who  were  con- 
vinced of  certain  truths,  who  were  able  to  enforce  them,  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  trample  down  all  opposition  (the  complexion  of  the  times  and  the  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  events  proclaiming  to  you  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived),  you 
did  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  reform.  And  then,  when  the  time 
had  passed  away,  when  you  were  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  like  sorry  penitents  you 
remembered,  in  the  days  of  your  decay,  the  principles  you  had  forgotten  or  neglected 
in  the  time  of  your  strength;  and  you  threw  discredit  on  the  principles  themselves, 
])y  trying  to  make  tlieui  subservient,  not  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal,  but  to 
the  rescue  of  a  tottering  adininistratidu.  Nay,  at  a\i  earlier  period,  when  your  power 
began  to  fail,  when  the  public  began  to  withdraw  their  confidence,  when  there  might 
still  have  been  a  decent  adoption  of  a  liberal  comun'reial  policy,  you  did  not  invoke 
its  aid  for  j'our  deliverance.  It  was  not  till  your  days  were  numbered,  when  it  was 
convenient  to  yourselves  that  you  should  appear  marlyrs  in  the  cause  of  free-trade, 
that  you  demonstrated  any  zeal  in  the  enforcement  of  its  ])rineiples.  The  noble  lord 
taunts  us  witli  the  su|)port  of  the  IJonded  Corn  Bill,  and  exults  in  the  jjassing  of  it 
as  a  tardy  triiimj)h  (jf  the  princi]»les  of  the  late  gp\ernment.  Did  that  governthent 
j)ropose  the  ))ill  ?  Did  that  governmeni,  as  a  government,  lend  a  cordial  support  to 
the  measinx"  when  it  was  introduced  in  ls;5G  or  IH.'J?  ?  When  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
m<.'ml)er  for  Worcester,  first  introduced  the  measure,  when  he  asked  in  18;]o  merely 
for  a  committee  to  iniiture  into  the  ])olicy  of  admitting  bonded  corn  into  consump- 
tion, was  not  that  motion  actually  opposed  by  the  late  government  ?  Then  the  sugar 
duties.     When  did  you  become  converts  to  thepolicy  of  admitting  foreign  sugar  ut  a 
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low  rate  of  duty  ?Was  it  not  at  the  very  period  when  you  had  lost  all  power  and  autho- 
rity in  this  House?  In  1841,  you  proposed  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar;  yon  ridiculed 
the  arguments  of  tliose  who  opposed  it;  yon  could  see  nothing  but  hypocrisy  in  the 
motives  of  those  who  feared  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar,  without  the  attempt 
to  make  stipulations  in  respect  to  slavery,  might  encourage  the  slave  trade,  and  ag- 
gravate the  horrors  of  slavery.  You  had  no  mercy  on  your  opponents  in  184L  But 
in  1839,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  should  be  reduced 
from  63s.  to  34s.  per  cwt.,  wlien  every  argument  on  which  you  subsecjuently  relied 
■was  adduced  in  favour  of  the  ))roposal — you  opjiosed  the  reduction  of  duty.  When 
the  price  of  sugar  was  unusually  high,  you  opposed  it  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
government;  you  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  122  to  27  ;  and  you  assigned  as  your 
reason  for  opposing  the  reduction  that  you  could  make  no  distinction  between  sugar, 
the  produce  of  slave-labour,  and  sugar  the  produce  of  iree-labour,  and  that  you  were 
unwilling  to  inundate  the  British  market  with  sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour. 
Now  I  ask  you,  in  return  for  the  question  of  the  noble  lord,  when  did  you  become 
proficients  in  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ilicardo  ?  Did  you  become  their 
disciples  before  that  day,  when  the  profession  of  their  principles  might  possibly  save 
your  administration,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  might  diminish  the  discredit  of 
your  failure?  The  noble  lord  has  professed  to  review  some  of  the  principal  mea- 
sures of  the  session.  He  began  with  those  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
— the  alterations  in  the  taritf,  and  in  the  corn  and  provision  laws.  He  would  insinu- 
ate, that  I  have  deluded  my  supporters  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  those  laws.  Is  that  the  charge  which  the  noble  lord 
prefers  ?  From  one  section  of  his  supporters  1  have  uniformly  heard  a  very  different 
one;  namely,  that  the  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  is  not  important  and  not  extensive 
— that  there  has  been  certainly  deception  and  delusion  ;  but  deception  and  delusion 
practised,  not  on  the  agricultural  interest,  but  on  the  great  body  of  consumers — 
that  the  present  Corn-law  is  no  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that  the  admission  of 
foreign  cattle  and  foreign  meat  will  be  of  no  practical  advantage.  These  charges 
cannot  both  be  true  ;  and,  in  fact,  both  are  without  foundation.  I  liave  deceived  no 
one.  I  have  adopted  no  principles  of  government  which  I  did  not  profess  in  opposi- 
tion. When  in  opposition  was  I  not  constantly  told  that  the  support  given  to  mo 
vi^as  a  reluctant  and  hollow  support ;  that  my  supporters  disapproved  of  my  modera- 
tion, of  my  leanings  towards  commercial  freedom?  Wlien  I  took  office  in  1835, 
did  I  not  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  principles  on  which  I  should  act  ? 
and  in  what  particular  have  I  departed  from  them  in  1842  ?  The  noble  lord  says, 
that  we  were  mistaken  by  our  friends,  and  that  the  mistake  was  theirs;  that  we,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  our  opposition  to  the  government,  held  good  principles,  but, 
holding  them  in  silence,  we  astonished  our  friends  when  we  avowed  and  acted  upon 
them  in  office.  We  must,  in  truth,  have  held  them,  he  says  ;  for  we  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  superstition,  liave  inherited  the  principles,  because  we  occu- 
pied the  seats  of  our  opponents.  We  did  not  find  these  good  principles,  says  tlie 
noble  lord,  or  the  measures  founded  upon  them,  in  the  red  boxes  of  the  late  ministeis. 
No  one  can  contest  that  trutli.  Never  was  an  observation  more  just.  There  was 
not,  I  willingly  admit,  one  trace  left  by  the  late  government  of  their  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  tariff.  They  may  have  been  excellent,  but  we  discovered  no  evidence  of 
them.  What  right  have  they  to  plume  themselves  on  the  tariff?  What  particle  of 
credit  belongs  to  them  for  it?  Did  they  appoint  the  Import  Duties'  conmiittee? 
Did  they  attend  that  committee  after  it  had  been  appointed?  If  public  benefit  has 
been  derived  From  the  evidence  adduced  before  that  committee,  if  the  public  mind 
has  been  prepared  by  the  publication  of  that  evidence  for  extensive  changes  in  the 
commercial  system  of  the  country,  let  the  credit  be  given  where  it  is  due.  Let  it 
be  given  to  the  member  for  Montrose  and  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  not 
to  the  late  government,  that  merely  stootl  h)'  passive  spectators,  and  coldly  tolerated 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  the  object  of  which  was  not  avowed,  and  the  result 
of  whose  labours  they  could  not  have  foreseen.  If  they  had,  surely  the  President 
or  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some  member  of  the  government  holding 
a  commanding  situation,  would  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee. The  noble  lord  has  a  defence  for  the  inaction  of  the  government  in  the 
later  years  of  its  existence,  which  he  thinks  quite  triumphant.  They  were  not 
167— Vol.  IV. 
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strong  enough,  it  seems,  to  enforce  their  principles.  They  were  controlled,  over- 
powered, by  their  opponents.  Then  wliy  did  they  retain  office  ?  Why  did  they 
tamely  acqinesce  in  being  controlled  against  their  conviction — against  their  sense  of 
what  the  public  interest  required?  They  knew  what  was  riglit,  but  tolerated  wliat 
was  wrong. — What  does  this  amount  to?  Simply  tliis — that  just  so  long  as  office 
could  be  held  at  all,  they  preferred  the  retention  of  office  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
principles.  Why  did  not  they  at  an  earlier  period  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  legi- 
timate way,  for  the  support  of  good  principles  ?  Why  did  they  not  propose  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  cast  on  parliament  the  responsibility  of  rejecting 
it  ?.  Why  did  thej'  not  even  incur  the  risk  of  that  alternative,  horrible  as  it  may 
have  been,  of  losing  office?  I  have  a  right  to  ask  tliat  question.  Did  I  abandon 
the  malt-tax,  in  1835,  because  I  was  threatened  with  opposition  from  my  supporters? 
No.  I  called  them  together;  I  told  them  the  continuance  of  the  malt-tax  was  essen- 
tial to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  public  credit;  that  I  would  resist  the  repeal  of  it,  and 
retire  from  office  if  I  was  beaten.  I  did  resist  the  repeal  effectually.  I  willingly 
admit  that  I  received  from  those  opposed  to  me  in  politics  effective  support  in  resisting 
it.  It  was  cordially  given ;  and  why  ?  because  it  was  seen  that  i  was  in  earnest, 
and  was  ready  to  make  tliat  sacrifice,  the  risk  of  which  must  be  incurred  on  many 
occasions,  before  you  can  hope  to  mitigate  opposition  and  conciliate  support.  In 
the  late  discussions  on  the  tariff  what  confident  expectations  were  entertained  that 
I  should  be  forced  to  yield!  What  chuckling  there  was  about  the  import  of  salmon 
and  of  cattle !  You  thought  I  must  yield.  You  heard  of  the  exaggerated  fears  of 
the  grazier,  the  forced  sales  of  cattle  at  great  loss;  the  rumours,  the  unfounded 
r\uni>urs  probably,  of  coujbinations  to  oppose,  of  resolutions  of  lukewarm  support, 
of  staying  away  on  critical  divisions.  Suppose  I  had  followed  the  example  of  others  ; 
Suppose  I  had  argued  thus  : — ■"■  These  are  serious  indications;  the  welfare,  nay,  the 
existence  of  a  conservative  government  is  at  stake;  that  is  a  vastly  superior  con- 
sideration to  any  amount  of  duty  on  foreign  cattle;  friends  must  be  conciliated; 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  a  duty  by  the  head  and  a  duty  by  weight ;  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides ;  it  is  the  most  prudent  course  to  give  way  handsomely, 
and  before  a  division."  Suppose  I  had  taken  this  course ;  suppose  I  had  run  no 
risk ;  should  I  have  carried  the  tariff'?  should  1  have  had  your  support  in  carrying 
it?  that  support  which  you  gave  cordially  when  you  knew  that  I  was  in  earnest,  that 
I  was  resolved  to  deal  justly  with  all  interests,  and  to  make  no  concession  to  groundless 
fears,  or  to  any  influence  but  that  of  reason  ?  Tlie  noble  lord  claims  for  the  late 
administration,  or  rather  for  his  own  share  in  it,  the  merit  of  having  wonderfully 
extended  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  I  watched  the  uneasiness  of  the 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  during  the  })rogress  of  the  noble  lord's  demon- 
stration on  that  head  :  liis  countenance  fell  wofidly  with  every  figure  the  noble  lord 
quoted.  The  noble  lord  was  showing  that  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
trade  of  the  country,  all  owing  to  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  late  government ;  that 
the  real  value  of  the  exports,  which  in  1832  were  only  i-36, 000,000,  advanced  in 
1S3.>  to  £47,000,000,  and  in  1841  to  i;.3 1,000, 000.  What,  and  all  this  under  the  old 
Corn-law  !  That  law  was  in  force  during  the  whole  ])eriod,  and  yet  it  either  had 
no  pernicious  influence  on  our  prosi)erity,  or,  if  it  had  any,  that  influence  was  coim- 
teracted  by  the  personal  merits  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues.  But  of  this 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  the  noble  lord  has  proved  that  this  wonderful  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  real  value  of  our  exports,  and  in  the  extension  of  our  trade, 
took  place  concurrently  at  least  with  the  Corn-laws.  The  noble  lord's  demonstration 
seemed  to  be  so  triumphant,  that  I  took  for  granted  he  would  conclude  it  with  a 
condemnation  of  me  for  liaving  distm-bcd  the  Corn- laws.  Notwithstanding  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  corn,  notwithstanding  that  wheat  for  four  consecutive  years 
averaged  (I  thinkj  47.s\,  and  for  four  other  years  ()4.v.,  the  noble  lord  is  ready  with 
his  j)roi)f  that  the  price  of  corn  had  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  our  exports.  And 
tli(!  very  men  who  were  cheering  liu;  noble  lord  to-night,  and  exulting  in  his  proofs, 
from  figun-s,  that  trade  has  been  progressively  advancing  for  the  last  ten  years  under 
tlie  fostering  care  of  the  wise  government  which  had  their  support,  have  been  main- 
taining night  aft(!r  nigiit  during  the  whole  session,  that  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  tliese  sam(!  figures  are  totally  fallacious,  and  that  our  foreign  trade  lias  been 
progressively  declining  instead  of  advancing.     The  noble  lord  complains  that  certain 
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measures,  which  were  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  have  not  passed 
into  laws.  lie  says,  we  have  not  [iroeeeded  with  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
the  registration  bills.  We  were  prepared  to  proceed  with  them.  There  surely  were 
no  ditSculties  to  deter  us,  after  having-  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
great  measures  which  were  connected  with  the  finance  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
But  after  the  labour  of  the  session  the  measures  mentioned  could  not  have  secured 
proper  attention.  Was  I  not  right  in  that  expectation  ?  Why,  when  the  noble  lord 
has  been  passing  his  panegyrics  on  his  late  colleagues  and  himself,  wliere  are  they  ? 
Where  have  they  been  for  the  last  month?  Much  of  the  important  business  of  the 
session,  after  the  completion  of  the  three  first  great  measures,  has  been  carried  on 
during  that  period.  Perhaps  we  have  made,  indeed,  too  much  haste  in  legislation,  in 
our  anxiety  for  securing  practical  improvements;  but  certainly  there  has  been  more 
of  business  done  in  the  last  month  than  was  ever  transacted  before  ?  And  where 
have  been  the  members  of  the  late  cabinet  ?  What  a  decisive  refutation  is  their  ab- 
sence of  all  the  assertions  of  the  noble  lord  !  What  a  decisive  mark  of  public  con- 
fidence in  opponents !  Do  I  allege  that  the  absence  of  such  men,  during  all  the 
press  and  sweat  of  parliamentary  business,  argues  indifference  to  their  public  duties  ? 
'No;  but  it  argues  entire,  unqualified  confidence  in  the  government.  They  have 
left  the  noble  lord  (as  was  once  said  of  another  gentleman  here) — 

"  The  last  rose  of  summer,  all  blooming  alone, 
His  lovely  compauious  all  wither'd  and  gone" — 

left  him  "  to  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air;"  with  the  injunction  to  "  bottle 
up  a  great  speech ;  no  matter  how  thin  the  House,  let  it  explode  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  lest  we  be  utterly  forgotten."  "  Yes,"  said  the  noble  lord  to  his  colleagues; 
"but  am  I  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  or  something  expressive  of  dis- 
trust?" "Oh,  no!"  (said  his  colleagues)  "follow  the  example  of  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe,  and  move  for  returns  which  the  most  jealous  and  sensitive  of  ministers 
cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  risk  a  division  ! 
Speak  about  America  and  AtFghanistan,  and  every  thing  else  ;  only  avoid  any  motion 
which  may  provoke  a  division  of  three  to  one  against  us."  The  noble  lord  must 
not  charge  me  with  ingratitude.  I  here  publicly  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
the  friends  of  the  noble  lord  for  their  absence,  implying  as  it  does  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  us,  a  perfect  assurance  that  we  will  not  abuse  our  power,  but  diligently 
persevere  in  repairing  their  blunders.  But  surely  their  absence  may  account  al^o 
for  our  reluctance  to  proceed  with  some  of  the  measures  to  which  the  noble  lord  has 
referred.  Could  we  proceed  with  propriety  to  amend  the  registration  of  electors, 
in  the  absence  of  the  great  luminary  of  reform  ?  Were  we  to  proceed  with  tlie 
Registration-bill,  when  he  had  left  the  Bribery-bill  to  its  fate?  Let  us  shortly 
review  the  progress  of  the  Bribery-bill.  We  heard  of  enormous  and  universal  cor- 
ruption at  elections,  of  compromises  for  the  suppression  of  the  proof  of  it.  The 
necessity  for  instant  reform  was  manifest.  "  Let  us"  (it  was  said  earnestly  on  the 
other  side,)  "  let  us  have  a  measure  to  shame  these  corrupters  of  public  virtue."  I 
promised  every  assistance.  Well,  the  first  intimation  1  received  was  from  the  noble 
author  of  the  bill,  "  I'm  off."  Then  the  Attorney-general  of  the  late  government 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  bill — and  in  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  his  eminent  abili- 
ties I  entirely  concur ;  but  soon  it  was  "  I'm  off"  with  him  also.  Then  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  member  for  Halifax,  had  charge  of  the  bill ;  but  he  was  off 
also,  and  was  to  be  found,  I  believe,  on  the  Continent.  Then,  at  last,  the  bill  came 
to  the  learned  member  for  Liskeard,  not  a  member  of  the  committee;  and  certainly 
then  I  found  it  necessary  to  give  that  energetic  support,  which  I  often  gave  the  late 
government  to  insure  the  passing  of  their  measures.  When  the  learned  gentleman, 
with  infantine  simplicity,  being  called  upon  to  defend  the  main  clauses  of  the  bill, 
piteously  looked  round,  and  said,  "  I  suppose  I  must  say  something,  but  I've  nothing 
to  say."  I  began  to  fear  this  measure  was  in  danger  of  miscarriage  when  committed 
to  such  innocence,  till  at  last  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  rose  and  said,  "  For 
God's  sake  give  up  the  bill  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  for  no  one  else  can  t^ke  charge  of  it  !" 
Now  if  other  proof  of  confidence  were  wanting,  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Flesh  and 
blood  would  never  have  deserted  this  bantling,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unbounded 
confidence  that  its  life  would  be  watched  over  by  me  with  parental  care,  after  it  had 
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been  iihandoiicd  by  its  iiiitiinil   |>rot('C.f.()rs.     'JMii;  ii()b](!  lord  oljsorvcd  vvilli  ii  sncf^r, 
tliiil  lli(!rt!  wiis  OIK!  iiiciisurc,  iiulccd,  wiiiirli   wc  did  ])a.sK,  naincly,  I  lie  Incoriio-tax. 
Vcs,  and  uliy  did  vvi'  proiioso  it?      Why  did  wc.  call  upon  tin;  (lomili-y  to  submit  to 
a  (ax  so  iiiiiio|iidar  and  obnoxious?  and  wliy  did  the;  country  respond   to  llie  cull? 
because;  they  acUnow  led^^'ed  the  truths  which  nij^lit,  after  nif^iit  1  sedidously  impressed 
upon  their  mind;  that  you,  the  late  fjoverinnent,  havinf,^  alienated   1*' ranee,  iiavinp 
(lone  nothiiif^  to  improve  (UU'  relations  or  adjust  our  diU'erenees  witii  the  United  Stales, 
with  a  lovveriufi^  jirospeet  in  lOurope  and  in  America,  had  tmdertaken  three  wars  at 
a  f::reat  distance  i'roni  your  resources,  had  been  currying-  on  Himullaneously  war  in 
Syria,  war  with  China,  war  in  Allj^hanistan  ;  that  you  had  at  the  sanu;  time  contrived 
to  make  your  annual  revenue  fall  short  of  your  expenditure  by  X'"2,.')()0,()00,  and  had 
an    aceuniidated  deliciency  of   .£10,000, ()()(),   on    c()mi)aring  the  revenue  with   the 
expenditun!  of  the  last  live  years.     These  facts  sunk  dee|)  into  the  ])ublic  mind,  and 
resistance  to  the  Income-tax  was  hopeless.      J$iit  where  were  you  (Lord  J'alnierston) 
durinj^  lhi>  discussions  on  the  Income-tux?     How  liaiiix-ns  it  that  you  were  a  silent 
looker-on?     'i'his  was  the  greatest  financial  measure  of  recent  times,  a  measure,  if 
not  imjxjsed  by  sonu;  ovcn-uliiif;-  necessity,  the  most  open  to  objection?     You,  who 
ioi'  many  years  havi'  been   in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  taken  a  leadinfj  l)art  in 
public-,  business,  and  in  the  (lcl)at{!S  of  this  House,  maintained  absolute  silene(?  while 
ni^ht  after  niglit  the  hill  was  under  discus^-ion  ;  and  now  that  it  is  sale,  now  that  it 
is  passed  into  a  law,  you  discharg'c  your  puny  jiopf^'un  against  the  In(!ome-tax.     Is 
this  ci-c<litable  condncl  ?      How  is  it  to  be  aiHiountcd  for?     Is  this  the  solution  ?     Is 
it  true  that  you  and  your  collcaf^ues  had  at  (irst  resolved  to  support  the  Income-tax? 
Is  it  true  that  you  met  toj.';etlier  in  ])rivate  conference,  and  that  yon  took  the  resolu- 
tion manfully  to  sn])i)ort  the  bill  ?  that  your  (irst  gcMicrous  impulse  was  not  to  thwart 
vifi^orons  measures  for  replenishinj;'  an  exche()uer  which  had  been  exhausted  through 
your  own  mismanag'cment  ?  aixl  that  you  atlerwards  yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of 
some  of  your  sup|)orters,  and  determined  to  oppose  measures  which  your  own  un- 
l)iassed  sense  of  tlnty  woidd  have  inclined  you  to  support  ?    The  noble  lord  complains 
that  the  baidu-u])lcy  juid  lunacy  bills  were  ixistponed  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  till  a 
late  period  fif  the  session.     No  doubt  they  wei"e.      I  have  been  informed — however,  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  i'act — but  I  have  been  credibly  iidbrmed,  that  the  late  lord- 
ch.incellor,  Loid  Cottcnham,  cxpri'ssed  a  wish  that  the  baidcruptcy  and  limacy  bills 
should  be  ])ostponed    until   the;  county  courts  bill   should  be  I'cady  lur  discussion,  in 
order  (bat  they  might  be  all   considered   together,  and    that   that  has  been  tlu?  cause 
of  the  delay.      Hoih  by  the  bankruptcy  a<'l,  and  the  limacy  act,  a  g^reat  improvement 
in  the  law  has  been  made,  and  we  were  niiwilling  to  (Ivkn-  the  ])a^sing'  of  them,  seeing 
that  all  ]iarties  were  generally  agreed  as  to  the  jirinciple  at  least,  of  these  acts.      We 
have  passed  a  measure  respecting  ecclesiastical  leases,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  ])roperty  and  to  the  elliciency  of  the  lOstahlished  Church.     iJut  the 
amount  of  what  we  have  done  will,  thanks  to  the  noble  lord,  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
tlie  House;  it  will  become  matter  of  record,  and  when  any  impartial  man  shall  con- 
sider if,  if  he  \n'  possessed  of  a  generous  s|iirit,  he  will  make  allowance  for  what  has 
been  left  undone,  and  give  us  credit  for  what  we  have  ell'ectctl.     7\s  the  noble  lord 
bus  said,   those  oidy  who  have  been   in  ollice  can  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  <luly  that  is  eonncclcd  with  it.     'i'he  number  of  despatches  that  arc 
re(-eived  from  every  (piarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  a  minister  must  of  necessity 
read,  in  a<ldition  to  liis  other  labours,  would  alone  snilice  to  convince  any  one  desirous 
of  forming  u  correct  jiulginent  on  the  subject,  how  dilliciilt  it  is  for  a  jinblic  man  to 
reconcile  the  iierformance  of  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  conduct 
of  odicial  allairH.     The  noble  loid  might,  thcrelore,  have  readily  found  in  his  own 
ollicial  experience  an  excuse  for  us,  ii",  on  entering  odice,  we  I'ccpiired   three  or  four 
months  to  digc-st  our  plans,  and  consider  what  steps  we  should  take  to  relieve  flio 
country  from  its  linancial  embarrassment.     The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  he  has  to-night,  as  on   former  occasions,  made  tise  of  language 
which  is  calculated  to  aggravate  dissatisfaction.      He  says, — "  You  are  about  to  let 
j)iirliamcnt  He|iarnte  without,  alter  all  your  labours,  having  done  any  thing  to  relieve 
the  existing  distress.      1  trust  ]iarliiiment  will  be  soon  called  together  again  in  order 
(hut  yf)U  nniy  deliberate  upon  measures  for  rescuing  the  country  from  its  diliicnlties." 
J  WU8  ill   lio])es  that  the   iiuhle  lord,   when  ho  had  tendered  his  udvicu  lor  tiie 
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summoning  of  parliament,  was  about  to  accompany  that  advice  with  the  intimation  of 
his  opinion,  as  to  the  measnre.s  to  be  adopted;  but  all  that  fell  from  the  noble  lord 
was  tlie  perfectly  safe,  but  not  very  useful  declaration,  — "  Somethin;^  or  other  must 
be  done."     Tbe  noble  lord  proceeded  to  review  the  whole  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  but  found  it  very  (liificult  to  introduce  his  reference  to  it  on  this  miserable 
motion  about  the  names  and  titles  of  the  bills  which  we  have  passed  in  the  jiresent 
session.     The  noble  lord  fortunately  recollected  that  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
made  a  speech  three  months  since,  in  which  tlierc  was  some  mention  of  the  mis- 
chievous activity  of  the  noble  lord;  and  after  three  months'  deliberation  the  noble 
lord  comes  forward  with  iiis  vindication  from  the  ciiar^e  of  my  noble  friend.     The 
noble  lord  paid  a  com[iliment  to  my  nol)le  friend  for  his  skill  in  off-hand  debate  : 
I  apprehend  that  compliment  cannot  be  reciprocated  to  the  noble  lord,  in  replying 
to  my  noble  friend  after  a  lapse  of  three  months.     The  noble  lord  began  by  a  state- 
ment which  I  feel  it  wliolly  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  because  it  received  its  best 
confutation  in  a  burst  of  incredulous  laughter.     The  noble  lord  said  that  we  have 
done  nothing  but  avail  ourselves  of  the  facilities  in  foreign  affairs  which  were  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  predecessors.     Tlie  noble  lord's  first  reference  was  to  the 
<|ue-;tion  of  Hill  Coolies,  but  I  will  pass  l)y  that,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  colonial 
<lepartment.     If  my  noble  friend  should  think  it  worth  while  to  defend  his  conduct 
frcjra  the  attack  wiiich  the  noble  lord,  after  three  months'  preparation  has  made, 
with  reference  to  the  Hill  Coolies,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  noble  friend  will  be 
able  most  satisfactorily  to  do  so  without  the  advantage  of  quite  so  much  premedi- 
tation.    But  surely  before  the  noble  lord  is  so  severe  upon  an  ojjponent,  to  whom  he 
imputes  a  change  of  opinion  respecting  the  importation  of  Hill  Coolies  into  the 
^Mauritius,  he  would  do  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  various  ministers  of 
ail  shades  of  political  opinions  with  whom  he  has  been  connected  in  the  course  of 
his  own  political  life,  and  in  that  review  he  might  find  a  charitable  excuse  for  the 
public  man  who  sees  reason  to  modify  in  a  slight  degree  his  opinions  about  the  Hill 
Coolies.     As  regards  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  lord,  no  one  can  estimate  more 
than  I  do  the  noble  lord's  personal  activity  and  attention  to  business.     But  when 
the  noble  lord  refers  to  certain  treaties  with  the  state  of  Texas,  and  to  six  or  seven 
treaties  about  the  slave-trade,  as  the  triimiphs  of  his  administration,  I  am  induced 
to  ask  if  those  are  points  to  which  a  minister,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  can  refer  with  pride  and  confidence  as  the  result  of 
several  years  of  official  labour?  Look  to  the  great  countries  of  the  world  with  which 
it  was  your  boast  to  be  connected.     For  six  years  your  constant  boast  in  this  House 
was,  that  you  had  formed  and  consolidated  the  alliance  of  Western  Europe,  a  power- 
ful confederacy,  based  on  the  community  of  material  interests,  as  well  as  of  political 
opinions.     The  influence  of  despotic  power  in  the  East  was  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  intimate  union  of  states  in   the  West,  governed   by  liberal  institutions.     Proud 
of  the  co-operation  of  France,  you  forgot  your  professed  repugnance  to  intervention 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  Spain,  for  the  ])urpose  of  consolidating  the  great  bulwark  of  constitutional 
liberty — the  quadruple  alliance.     What  has  become  of  the  French  alliance  ?     What 
were  your  relations  with  France  when  you  relinquished  office  in  1841  ?     When  you 
assumed  it  in  1830,    you   found   every    facility   for  improving  a  good  understanding 
with  that  country.     The  government  of  the   Duke  of  Wellington   had   recognised 
the  dynasty  of  Louis   Pliilippe,   and   had  conciliated   the  good-will  of  France,   by 
the  unhesitating  acknowiwlgment  of  the  right   she  had   recently  exercised  in  re- 
spect to  the  change  of  tb.e  reigning  family.     For  five  or  six  years  after  your  acces- 
sion to  power,  your  great  boa^t  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  was,   the  establishment 
of  amicable  relations  with    France.     All   the  aid   we  on   this   side  of  the  House 
could  lend  you   to   confirm  these  amicable   relations,  was   repeatedly  and  cordially 
given.     How  stand  those  relations  now?     By  whose  fault  is  it  that  they  have  been 
interrupted?     You  congratulated  us  on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  on  the  ex- 
tension  of  that  commercial  intercourse  which  is    the  offspring  of  peace,  and  the 
great    instrument   for    allaying    international    jealousies.      Your   policy   has    not 
been    tliwarted    by    the   hostile   feelings    of  this   country   towards   France.     This 
country  has  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards  France.       It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  we  heard  of  the  lamentable  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  to  the 
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throne  of  France,  with  a  deep  and  universal  regret  and  sympathy.  We  have  no 
hostile,  no  irritable  feeling  towards  France,  neither  have  we  any  fear ;  vre  are  too 
proud,  to  conscious  of  our  own  strength,  to  regard  the  power  of  France  with  appre- 
hension ;  but  we  deprecate,  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  interruption  of 
friendly  relations  with  that  country.  Our  wish  is  to  enter  into  no  rivalry  with 
France  but  rivalry  in  the  generous  race  of  increasing  civilisation  and  social  im- 
provement. So  far  from  viewing  with  jealous  eyes  the  advances  that  may  be 
made  by  France  in  the  career  of  that  civilisation  and  improvement,  we  know 
they  will  react  upon  and  stimulate  our  own.  Seeing  that  these  are  the  genuine 
feelings  of  this  country — seeing  that  the  animosities,  the  relics  of  former  hostilities, 
were  fast  subsiding,  that  the  vulgar  feeling  of  assumed  superiority  over  France 
vas  supplanted  by  a  kinder  and  more  generous  impulse — seeing  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  noble  lord  had  for  improving  the  friendly  relations  with  France, 
for  effecting  that  which  he  professed  to  be  the  great  object  of  his  policy,  and  the  great 
guarantee  for  European  peace — seeing  all  these  things,  how  does  the  noble  lord 
account  for  his  signal  failure?  He  complains  of  the  non-ratification  of  treaties 
by  France,  and  of  her  delay  in  admitting  our  just  claims  ;  and  his  complaints  are 
just ;  but  these  things  are  the  consequences  of  that  alienation,  of  that  state  of 
irritable  feeling,  which,  either  through  the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  the  noble  lord, 
have  been  the  consequences  of  his  policy.  The  noble  lord  thinks  it  was  necessary 
to  incur  the  risk  of  rupture  with  France,  in  order  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  "  True,''  says  the  noble  lord,  "  we  have  alienated 
France,  but  then  we  have  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Porte  in  Syria." 
Syria,  indeed; — this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  facilities  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  noble  lord.  You  have  delivered  up  Syria,  not  to  the 
Forte,  but  to  anarchy  ;  and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  noble 
lord  to  maintain  every  interest  which  England  has  with  respect  to  Syria,  every 
interest  whicli  the  Porte  has  with  respect  to  Syria,  without  the  necessary  disturb- 
ance of  friendly  relations  with  France.  I  proceed  with  the  other  comments  of  the 
noble  lord.  I  regret  that  these  charges  and  imputations  are  brought  at  this  period 
of  the  session.  I  should  have  been  content  to  depart  in  peace,  without  disturbing 
those  feelings  (free  at  least  from  any  hostile  spirit)  which  may  subsist,  after 
the  labours  and  conflicts  of  the  session,  between  political  opponents.  I  deprecate 
the  spirit  in  which  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord  were  conceived,  because  it 
compels  the  disclosure,  in  our  own  defence,  of  what  had  better  have  been  withheld  for 
the  present.  But  I  will  not  be  silent  when  such  charges  and  imputations  are  made 
against  us.  I  know  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  of  making  premature 
revelations  ;  but  I  cannot  remain  silent  under  unfounded  imputations.  First,  then, 
with  respect  to  the  United  States.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  has  tried  (I 
trust  that  the  attempt  will  not  be  successful)  to  defeat  the  settlement  of  a 
(juestion  between  that  government  and  this,  which  has  remained  unadjusted  for 
the  long  period  of  forty  years.  Yes  ;  for  forty  years  this  question  of  disputed 
boundary  has  been  waiting  for  settlement.  Seeing  that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of 
elfecting  it,  the  noble  lord  does  his  best,  by  needless  appeals  to  the  sense  of  honour, 
to  ])revent  it.  Such  is  the  blinchiess  of  his  hostihty,  that  every  argument  which 
he  directs  against  our  ])oliey  is  the  bitterest  condeunuition  of  his  own  conduct. 
He  says,  that  subsequently  to  his  a[)pointnient  to  olliee,  he  offered  to  acquiesce  in 
an  adjustment  of  tliis  disputed  question,  which  acconling  to  his  own  declarations, 
was  fortunately  rejected  by  the  United  States;  fortunately,  because  it  was  most 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  He  avows  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
nieritsofthis  (piestion,  that  he  had  not  sullicient  local  information — and  defends 
on  that  ground  his  readiness  to  ae(piiesce  in  a  setllenient  injurious  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  own  country.  What  a  wretched  defence!  What  {)revented  the 
noble  lord  from  making  himself  master  of  the  merits  of  the  (piestion,  and  from  pro- 
curing the  local  infornuition  wiiieh  he  rctpiired  ?  The  question  had  been  in 
dispute  for  forty  years.  Why  did  not  the  noble  lord,  while  he  might  have  professed 
liis  earnest  desire  to  adjust  this  matter,  demand  the  time  that  was  requisite  for  the 
correct  understanding  of  it  ?  'i'he  truth  is,  the  noble  lord  fears  that  we  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  more  favourable  to  our  own  interests 
than  the  one  to   which   he  was  willing,  at  a  former  period,  to  assent ;  and  in  order 
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that  he  may  dissatisfy  the  country  with  our  arrangements,  denounces  liis  own,  and 
declares  that  it  was  through  ignorance  and  culpable  neglect,  that  he  was  a  party  to 
them.      It   is  unworthy  of  the   noble  lord  to  be   now  raising  these  dilficulties  in  the 
way  of  an   amicable  adjustment  of  long- existing  ditlcrences  between   this  country 
and  the   United   States, — between  great  communities,   boasting  a  common  origin, 
speaking  a  common  language,    whose  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven,   that  a 
hostile  blow,  aimed  by  the  one  at   the  other,  recoils   upon  the  hand  that  strikes  it. 
Considering  the  utter  failure  of  the  noble  lord  to  remove  the  long- existing  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  he  might  at  least 
abstain  from  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  others,   from  telHng  us   that  our 
honour  is  involved  in   maintaining  our  right   to  a  swamp   on   the  frontier ;    from 
counselling  us  to  make  no  compromise,  no  concession  ;  from  inflaming  the  public 
mind  in   each  country,   until  there  is   no  alternative  but  war.     Sir,    1  would   not 
shrink   from  that  alternative,   did  the  honour   of  the  country  require    its   adop- 
tion.    It  was  said,    I  think,  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  most  legitimate  ground  of  war 
was  the  necessary  vindication  of  the  honour  of  a  country  ;  that  it  rarely  happened 
that  where  mere  material  interests  were  concerned,   the  cost  of  war  was  not  greater 
(even  in  the  case  of  success)  than  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute.     I  confidently 
hope,  however,  that  neither  the  vindication  of  honour,  nor  the  maintenance.of  the  just 
rights  of  this  country,  will  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  that 
there  are  the  means,  by  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of  all  ditferences  with. the  United 
Stales,  of  maintaining  honourable  peace.     The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  our  recent 
discussion  with   the   United   States  in   respect  to  the  right  of  search.     He  compli- 
ments us  on  the  ability  with  which  we  have  defended   the  claim  put  forth   by  this 
country  with  respect,  not  indeed  to  the  right  of  search,    but  the  right  to  ascertain 
the   nationality  of  a  vessel  suspected  of  carrying  on   the  slave-trade.     He  says, 
however,  that  we  were  only  maintaining  the  position  which  he  had  previously  taken, 
and  enforcing  arguments  which  he  hatl   previously  used.     There  is,  I  presume,   no 
ground  of  charge  in  this,  if,  for  once,  we   thought  the  nuble  lord  was  in   the  right. 
lie  says,  that  my  noble  friend,  the  secretary  of  state   for   foreign   affairs,  conducted 
the  discussion  with  much  greater  ability  than   he  himself  could  have  done;  and  in 
that  observation,  I  cordially  concur.     It  was  not  only  with  superior  ability  that  my 
noble  friend  conducted  this  discussion,  but  he  contrived  to  reconcile  firmness  vvith  mo- 
deration and  dignity,  and  abstained  from  offensive  and  petulant  remarks  which  sink 
deep  into  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  people.     My  noble  friend  did  not  think  it  essential 
to  the  argument  to  talk  of  a  piece  of  bunting  when   speaking  of  the  American  flag. 
I  follow  the  noble  lord  to  Portugal.     He  says,  that  the  negotiations  which  we  have 
concluded  with  Portugal  has  been  pending  for  five  or  six  years.     So  it  has.     It  stood 
in  the  same  position  that  all  the  great  questions  with  foreign  countries  have  been 
left  by  the  noble  lord;  it  stood  in  the  same  position  that  the  questions  with  the 
United  States  stood;  that  is  to  say,  no  effectual  progress  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
lord  towards  their  settlement.     A  vast  number  of  diplomatic  notes  have  been  inter- 
changed, all  ably  penned,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  immediate 
and  amicable  adjustment.     So  hopeless  was  it,  that  the  noble  lord  introduced  a  bill, 
which  passed  into  a  law,  enabling  the  cruisers  of  this  country  to  capture  the  slave- 
trading  vessels  of  Portugal.     The  act  may  have  been  justifiable,  but  it  was  a  proof 
that  all  hope  of  friendly  negotiation  with  Portugal  was  abandoned  by  the  noble  lord. 
We  have  prevailed  with  Portugal;  by  the  means  of  friendly  negotiation  we  have  re- 
placed our  relations  with  that  country  (the  intimate  and  ancient  ally  of  England) 
on  the  basis  of  friendship,  and  have  been  enabled  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  noble  lord, 
which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  little  les3  than  a  declaration  of  war.     Now,  with  respect 
to  the  treaties  which  the  noble  lord  boasts  of  having  concluded,  I  will  give  the 
House  a  specimen  of  the  candour  and  generosity  which  the  noble  lord  has  exercised 
in  the  attack  he  has  made  upon  us.     The  noble  lord  referred  to  the  treaty  between 
the  Porte  and  the  five  powers,  and  told  us  that  he  was  content,  so  little  has  he  of 
assurance,  so  little  does  he  wish  to  arrogate  any  thing  to  himself,  that  he  was  con- 
tent to  call  this  treaty,  a  treaty  for  the  provisional  closing  of  the  Dardanelles;  but 
that  we,  in  magnificent  language,  had  termed  the  same  treaty,  a  treaty  for  securing 
the  peace  of  Europe.     I  will  read  the  language  of  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  session,  in  which  her  Majesty  speaks  of  this  treaty.     Her 
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]\Iajesty  says, — "  There  shall  also  be  laid  before  you  a  treaty  which  I  have  conchide'l 
with  the  same  powers  (the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  the  French,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,)  together  with  the  Sultan,  having  for  its  object 
the  security  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  tranquillity." 
Those  were  the  terms  in  which  we  advised  her  Majesty  to  describe  the  objects  of 
the  treaty  in  question — exaggerated  and  inflated  terms,  says  the  noble  lord,  assigning 
to  this  treaty  an  importance  which  its  modest  authors  never  claimed  for  it.  How 
stands  the  fact?  I  will  now  read  the  ])reamble  to  tliis  very  treaty,  and  leave  the 
House  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  noble  lord's  comments,  and  the  justice  of  the 
compliment  which  he  has  paid  to  his  own  humility.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  (being 
all  enumerated)  state  that,  "  Being  persuaded  that  their  union  and  agreement  otFer 
to  Europe  the  most  certain  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace,  the 
constant  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  their  said  iMajesties  being  desirous  of  testify- 
ing this  agreement,  by  giving  to  the  Sultan  a  manifest  proof  of  the  respect  which 
they  entertain  for  the  inviolability  of  his  sovereign  rights,  as  well  as  of  their  sincere 
desire  to  see  consolidated  the  repose  of  his  empire,  agree,"  &c. 

Compare  this  preamble,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  with  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  then  say  whether  that 
description  was  erroneous,  and  whether  it  does  not  fall  far  short,  in  inflation  of  lan- 
guage, of  the  noble  lord's  preamble.  I  cite  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  noble  lord's 
fairness  and  candour  towards  his  opponents.  Now,  with  respect  to  Hanover  and 
the  Stade-duties.  Notwitlistanding  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord,  I  luive  no  doubt, 
that  when  the  negotiations  with  Hanover  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  this  House 
will  not  consider  tiiat  they  are  incompatible  with  the  national  honour,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  But  the  noble 
lord  says, — "  We,  when  we  were  in  oiKce,  maintained  that  there  was  an  obligation 
on  Hanover  to  reduce  the  Stade-duties  to  l-16th  per  cent,  according  to  treaty." 

But,  I  ask,  what  did  j'ou  do  practically  to  relieve  the  commerce  of  this  country 
from  an  oppressive  imposition?  You  left  us  ten  years'  negotiations  upon  the  subject 
— you  sent  commissioners,-  what  came  of  all  your  negotiations  and  all  the  labours  of 
your  commissioners?  When  we  came  into  oifice  we  found  them  suspended.  \^  e 
found  not  one  single  advance  made  towards  a  settlement,  and  the  only  point  at  issue, 
us  it  api'.cared,  was,  whether  you  should  go  to  war  with  Hanover,  or  they  should 
reduce  the  tolls  to  1-1 6th  per  cent.  That  was  the  state  of  the  case.  But  the  noble 
l(jrd  would  do  well  to  observe  a  little  more  caution  in  his  attacks  on  tliose  who  may 
not  have  been  inclined  in  his  opinion  to  maintain  extreme  rights,  or  the  literal  ful- 
iiiment  of  treaties  of  doubtful  obligation.  Did  the  noble  lord  ever  hear  of  a 
niemorandiun  on  tiie  subject  of  these  duties,  from  which  I  will  read  an  extract? 

"  Upon  the  whole,  as  it  ajtpears  that  these  duties  are  injurious  to  British  commerce, 
more  from  the  unfair  competition  to  which  it  is  thereby  exposed  from  that  of  Ham- 
burgh, wliicli  is  relieved  from  this  charge,  and  slill  more  from  tlie  vexation,  the  dis- 
]intes,  and  tiie  consequent  delay  attending  its  exaction,  than  from  the  pecuniary 
nniount  of  the  bunion  ;  whilst,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  government  of  Hanover  reaps 
no  amount  of'reveiiue  at  all,  comi)arable  to  the  injury  winch  it  imposes  on  our  com- 
merce; it  a])pears  that  the  most  advisable  coiu.se  to  follow  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  negotiate  with  llie  government  of  Hanover  for  the  final  cession  of  these  duties, 
in  return  ibr  a  ix'cimiary  compensation." 

liCt  this  reminisccni-e  be  a  warning  to  the  noble  lord,  and  teach  him  tiie  prudence 
of  reflecting  whether  his  charges  may  not  be  too  indiscriminate,  and  alf'ect  others 
besides  her  Majesty's  present  government.  As  for  the  noble  lord's  insinuation,  tliat 
we  made  concessions  with  rcsjiect  to  the  Slade-dntics,  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
tiie  favour  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  it  is  an  unjust  and  unworthy  one.  We  recogiuse 
no  claim  on  the  part  of  tlie  King  of  Hanover  to  any  otiier  measure  than  that  ofjus- 
tice.  ihit,  as  I  have  before  observed,  those  are  not  the  considerations  which  are  to 
inflnencf!  us  in  i)ronour:cing  judgment  on  tlic  ])olicy  of  the  noble  lord.  Ho  may 
boast  of  his  slave-trade  treaties,  and  of  his  new  consulships,  nay,  of  tlie  facilities  ho 
has  given  fur  the  iin))ortatioii  of  Mocha  cotfee.  But  what  coin])ensation  is  this  for 
unfriendly  rehuions  willi  I'^rance  and  America?  'I'he  noble  lord  says  he  has  pre- 
hcrved  peace.  I'eace,  indeed  !  With  three  wars  carried  on  at  the  same  time — with 
a  revenue  deficient  by  ilijSOOjOOO,  with  every  ditFercnco  with  the  United  States 
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unafljiisted,  the  friendly  relations  with  Franco  converted  into  irritation  and  hostility, 
the  noble  lord  complacently  talks  about  the  blessin/^s  and  prospects  of  peace,  about 
the  facilities  which  he  left  to  his  successors  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs!  He 
says  we  have  been  subsisting  since  we  entered  office,  on  the  broken  meats  which  we 
found  in  the  larder  of  the  late  government.  What  a  just,  though  not  very  dignified 
illustration  of  the  policy  of  his  friends !  The  noi)le  lord  reserved  for  the  climax  of 
his  speech,  the  happy  topic  of  Ati'ghanistan.  He  is  displeased  with  my  remarks  the 
other  night  on  his  assurance.  I  certainly  did  say,  and  1  retain  the  oi)inioii,  that  it 
required  a  degree  of  incredible  assurance  to  congratulate  this  country  on  the  admirable 
position  which  the  late  government  had  secured  in  x\tfghanistan.  It  is  more  than 
assurance;  it  is  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  public  fcoling — after  the  lamentable  events  at 
Cabul,  after  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee,  after  the  evacuation  of  every 
position,  except  that  of  Candahar,  after  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  life  and  waste  of 
treasure — for  a  minister,  responsible  for  these  things,  to  boast  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  our  admirable  position  in  Atfghanistan.  The  noble  lord  presumes  much 
on  my  for])earance.  He  knows  that  considerations  of  public  duty,  that  the  fear  of 
compromising  public  interests,  prevent  me  from  giving  him  the  {)roper  reply.  He 
knows  that  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  will  convey  to  the  scene  of  action  any  declarations 
that  I  may  make  with  regard  either  to  tlie  operations  of  war,  or  to  political  or 
diplomatic  transactions  that  may  be  in  progress.  The  noble  lord  may  throw  out 
his  imputations  for  the  present  with  perfect  safety.  Whatever  may  be  my  feelings 
with  regard  to  their  injustice,  whatever  my  inclination  to  retort  on  the  noble  lord, 
to  expose  the  real  truth  with  respect  to  the  operations  beyond  the  Indus,  and  the 
policy  which  led  to  them,  I  will  not  be  betrayed  into  a  remark  which  might  inju- 
riously affect  the  progress  of  pending  negotiations,  or  compromise  the  safety  of  a 
single  man  employed  in  retrieving  that  disastrous  policj'.  It  is  easy  for  the  noble 
lord  to  dictate  in  the  House  of  Commons  campaigns  upon  the  Indus,  to  insist  upon 
the  advance  to  this  place,  and  the  relief  of  that.  The  men  who  are  on  the  spot,  who 
are  responsible  for  consequences,  have  other  considerations  to  attend  to,  besides  the 
map  of  the  Indus.  Does  the  noble  lord  know  how  many  beasts  of  burden  accompanied 
the  army  which  he  sent  into  Cabul  ?  He  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  number  sent 
by  the  amount  of  the  loss.  Does  the  noble  lord,  when,  without  reference  to  seasons, 
to  means  of  conveyance,  to  means  of  subsistence  for  an  army,  he  talks  so  flippantly 
of  advances  into  the  heart  of  Atfghanistan,  does  he  know,  that  of  the  camels  sent  with 
the  army  under  Sir  Jolin  Keane,  26,000  perished  before  that  army  entered  Cabul? 
What  number  remained  I  know  not;  but  the  absolute  loss  of  camels  accompanying 
the  army,  and  employed  in  the  transport  of  its  stores  and  provisions,  was  26,000. 
And  the  noble  lord  exclaims  witli  indignation,  "  Who  is  the  man  that  meditated 
the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  and  the  abandonment  of  our  glorious  policy  in  re- 
spect to  that  country?"  Oh,  I  could  tell  the  noble  lord — I  could  tell  him  who  is 
the  man  that  meditated  the  evacuation  of  Atfghanistan.  I  could  give  him  another 
lesson  on  the  imprudence  and  rashness  of  provoking  answers  to  questions  that  imply 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  opponents.  But  I  must  be  silent.  The  events  that 
are  passing — the  death  of  our  faithful  ally,  Shah  Soojab,  the  king  for  whose  restora- 
tion we  have  made  such  costly  sacrifices — our  altered  relations,  and  the  negotiations 
that  have  been  entered  into,  in  consequence  of  that  death,  impose  upon  me  the  ob- 
ligation of  silence,  and  prevent  me  for  the  present  from  giving  to  the  noble  lord  the 
information  he  requires  about  the  abandonment  of  his  policy  in  Affghanistan — of 
that  policy  which,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  is  to  open  to  us  new  fields  of  com- 
mercinl  enterprise,  by  exhausting  in  war  our  own  resources,  and  those  of  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  to  deal.  The  nol)le  lord  may  have  taught  the  barbarians  on 
the  Indus  the  true  maxims  of  commercial  policy,  he  may  have  inculcated  upon  them, 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  Ricardo  ;  but  he  has, 
at  the  same  time,  so  exhausted  and  impoverished  the  country,  that  thej^  cannot  turn 
to  account,  either  for  their  benefit  or  our  own,  the  lessons  they  have_  received  from 
him  in  political  economy.  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  attempted  to  reply  in  succes- 
sion to  the  charges  whicli  the  noble  lord  has  preferred  against  the  government.  I 
deny  the  truth  of  the  imputation  that  we  have  acted  in  office  upon  principles  which 
we  did  not  profess  in  opposition.  Our  commercial  policy  has  been  in  conformity 
with  that  upon  which  the  measures  of  Mr.  Huskissou  were  founded,  and  which 
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measure  received  from  me,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  a  uniform  and 
cordial  support.   I  stated  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill — I  stated  in  1835,  in  1840, 
what  were  the  principles  on  which  I  should  act  if  called  upon  to  take  office.     And 
in  what  respect  have  I  departed  from  the  professions  which  I  made  ?     You  told  me 
last  year  that  I  must  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  that  the  power 
was  denied  to  me  of  enforcing  my  own  principles.     I  declared  then,  as  I  declare  now, 
tliat  I  consider  office — its  power,  its  distinction,  its  privileges — as  nothing  worth, 
except  as  the  instrument  of  effecting  public  good.     If  it  is  to  be  held  by  sufferance,  if 
it  can  be  retained  only  on  the  condition  of  abandoning  my  own  opinions  and  obeying 
the  dictates  of  others,  it  will  not  be  held  by  me.     My  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices  it 
entails,  is  the  prospect  of  that  honourable  fame  which  can  only  be  attained  by  steadily 
pursuing  the  course  which,  according  to  the  best  conclusions  of  our  fallible  judg- 
ment, we  honestly  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.     These  are 
the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated,  these  are  the  rewards  to  which  we  aspire. 
What  could  induce  my  noble  friend  who  sits  beside  me  (Lord  Stanley) — what  could 
induce  him,  with  his  intellectual  powers,  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  with  all 
his  command  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  his  taste  for  its  rational  pleasures, — what 
could  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  office,  to  the  toil  of  nightly  attendance 
here,  to  the  devotion  of  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  to  public  duty, — what  could 
induce  him  to  submit  to  all  this,  but,  first,  the  possession  of  an  unfettered  right  to 
act  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  conscientious  judgment,  and,  secondly,  the  aspirations 
after  that  honourable  fame  which  will  be  adjudged  to  those  who  exhaust  their  strength 
in  the  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  great  public  trusts?     It  is  not  by  subser- 
viency to  the  will  of  others,  it  is  not  by  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  temporary  favour 
of  majorities,  that  such  fame  can  be  acquired  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  noble  lord  has 
said,  in  spite  of  the  rumours  he  has  heard  of  concealed  dissatisfaction  among  our 
supporters,  we  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  retain  their  confidence, 
while  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  privilege  of  acting  on  our  own  opinions.     From  the 
commencement  of  the  session  to  its  close,  we  have  received  that  generous  support 
which  has  enabled  us  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  to  carry  triumphantly  every  mea- 
sure we  have  proposed.       There  may  have  been  shades  of  difference,  there  may 
have  been  occasional  dissatisfaction  and  complaint ;  but  I  have  the  firm  belief  that 
our  conduct  in  office  has  not  abated  one  jot  of  that  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
friends,  which  cheered  and  encouraged  us  in  the  blank  regions  of  opj)osition ;  and 
next  to  the  approval  of  our  own  conscience,  and  to  the  hope  of  future  fame,  the 
iiighest  reward  we  can  receive  for  public  labours  is  their  cordial  support  and  their 
personal  esteem. 

Returns   ordered;    and,  on   the   12th   of  August,  Parliament  was  prorogued  till 
Thursday  the  6th  day  of  October. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
Feu.  2,  1843. 


The  iSpeaker  having  reported  the  lords  commissioners'  speech,  and  read  it  to  the 
House, — Viscount  Courtenay  pro])osed,  and  Mr.  Miles  seconded,  the  Address  in  reply. 

Sill  RoiiKRT  Pkel: — I  am  happy.  Sir,  to  infer  from  the  general  tone  of  the  speech 
of  tlu!  hon.  member  who  lias  just  addressed  you  (Mr.  C.  Wood),  and  from  the  spirit 
in  whicli  the  speech  was  received  by  tliose  who  generally  conciu-  in  opinion  with  him, 
that  there  is  every  jjrospcct  of  an  luianimous  vote  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  her 
Majesty's  Speecii.  1  listened  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  s|)ecch,  and  particularly  to 
that  portion  of  it  whicli  referred  to  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  this  country,  with 
gn^at  satisfaction.  It  ai)peared  to  me,  that  the  lion,  gentleman  was  willing  to  afford 
his  un(pialified  approbaiiou  to  tlie  policy  which  governed  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  respect  to  foreign  all'aii-s  generally;  and  the  only  reserve  lie  made  referred  to  the 
condnct  of  ihe  government  in  relation  to  those  districts  west  of  the  Indus.  I  con- 
cur with  tt)(!  hon.  gentleman  in  the  observations  which  he  lias  made  respecting  the 
great,  skill  and  ability  with  which  tlie  military  operations  were  carried  on  in  India, 
and  the  constancy  and  valour  of  the  troops  engaged  in  executing  them;  and  I  also 
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concur  in  the  justness  of  the  remark  that  these  will  be  more  properly  brought  under 
our  view  when  the  notice  upon  the  books  calls  the  attention  of  the  House  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  subject.  That  will  be  the  more  becoming  season  to  enter  upon  such 
a  subject ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  shall  not  at  present  dwell  u|)on  it.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  referring  to  that  portion  of  the  Queen's  Speecli  which  alludes  to  the  treaty 
lately  conchided  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  for  the  regulation  of 
tlie  boundary  question  between  Canada  and  the  state  of  Maine,  said  very  truly, 
that  the  possession  of  a  few  Imndred  square  miles  of  territory,  more  or  less,  was  of 
little  importance  compared  to  the  adjustment  of  differences  which  had  now  existed 
for  nearly  half  a  century  between  two  great  nations — differences  whicii,  from  their 
long  continuance,  and  from  their  peculiar  nature,  were  calculated,  unless  speedily 
and  definitively  adjusted,  to  leave  but  little  hope  that  peace  could  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman's  frank  admission 
■with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
shall  be  able,  when  the  occasion  offers,  to  show  the  House  that  the  country  is  under 
great  obHgations  to  the  noble  lord  by  whom  that  adjustment  has  been  effected. 
That  noble  lord  had  almost  retired  from  the  turmoil  of  public  life;  but,  influenced 
by  a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  he  abandoned  the  repose  of  private  life,  and  quitted 
his  country  to  enter  upon  the  task  in  which  he  so  happily  succeeded.  I  could  show, 
if  the  policy  of  that  noble  lord  had  been  called  in  question  in  this  House,  as  it  has 
been  out  of  doors,  that  the  treaty  which  was  effected  by  him  affords  to  this  country 
every  thing  which  can  be  considered  essential  to  the  security  of  our  North  American 
possessions — not  perhaps  as  much  as  we  were  justly  entitled  to,  and  had  a  right  to 
expect;  but,  considering  the  uncertainty  attached  to  the  interpretation  of  the  old 
treaty,  considering  the  great  length  of  time  which  had  since  elapsed,  taking  into 
account  that  the  geography  of  the  country  was  in  a  great  degree  unknown  at  the 
time  of  first  assigning  the  boundaries,  and  considering  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the 
impossibility,  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  those  by  whom  the  assignment 
was  made,  we  should  feel  satisfied  to  accept,  not,  it  is  true,  all  that  we  claim,  or  all 
that  we  are  entitled  to,  but  such  a  division  of  the  disputed  district  as  secures  our 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  our  military 
communication  iminterrupted.  The  adjustment  of  the  question  by  Lord  Ashburton 
is  far  more  favourable  to  this  country  than  that  formerly  proposed  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  which  we  were  willing  to  concur.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  since  the  interference  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  a  fresh  diflSculty  was  added, 
by  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute;  and,  in  1839,  the  hostile 
parties  had  almost  come  into  conflict  upon  it.  This  being  the  case,  I  feel  that  I 
shall  be  fullj'  enabled,  if  the  policy  of  the  late  treaty  be  called  into  question,  to  show, 
that  not  only  the  honour,  but  the  interests  of  the  country  have  been  carefully  provid- 
ed for.  In  America,  as  here,  there  are  parties  trying  to  obstruct  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Webster  is  taunted  in  America  because  he  receded  from  his  extreme  position  when 
he  saw  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Here  the 
treaty  is  called  the  Ashburton  capitulation,  there  the  Webster  capitulation,  but  I 
hope  the  good  sense  of  both  countries  will  recognize  the  policy  of  relinquishing  ex- 
treme pretensions  which  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  endangering  the 
continuance  of  peace.  No  other  advantage  is  to  be  compared  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment between  two  nations  of  kindred  origin,  of  kindred  language,  and  of  interests 
as  kindred  as  their  origin  and  language.  I  rejoice  that  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  making  some  observations  on  the  late  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  sincere  and  honest  desire  I  have  always  entei'- 
tained  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  always  spoken  of  America,  makes  it  a 
doubly  painful  dutj'  to  me  to  have  to  refer  to  that  message,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
does  not  give  a  correct  account  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  right  of  visit. 
Perhaps  I  may  do  right  to  confirm  what  tiie  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  distinct  than  the  right  of  visit  and  the  right  of  search.  Search  is  a 
belligerent  right,  and  not  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  except  when  it  has  been 
conceded  by  treaty.  The  right  of  search  extends  not  only  to  the  vessel,  but  to 
the  cargo  also.  The  right  of  visit  is  quite  distinct  from  this,  though  the  two  are 
often  confounded.      The  right  of  search,   with  respect  to  American  vessels,  we 
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entirely  and  utterly  disclaim  ;  nay,  more,  if  we  knew  that  an  American  vessel  were  fur- 
nished with  all  the  materials  requisite  for  the  slave-trade — if  we  knew  that  the  docks 
were  prepared  to  receive  hundreds  of  iiumau  beings,  within  a  space  in  which  life  is 
almost  impossible,  still  we  should  be  bound  to  let  that  American  vessel  pass  on. 
But  the  right  we  claim  is,  to  know  whether  a  vessel  pretending  to  be  American,  and 
hoisting  the  American  flag,  be  howX  fide  American.  We  claim  tlie  right  to  know 
whether  a  grievous  wrong  has  not  been  offered  to  the  American  flag;  to  know,  for 
instance,  whether  a  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  schooner,  sailing  under  the  American  flag 
be  really  what  she  seems  to  be.  In  the  admirable  despatch  of  my  noble  friend,  dated 
the  20th  of  December,  1841,  he  wrote  thus: — "The  undersigned  apprehends,  how- 
ever, that  the  right  of  search  is  not  confined  to  the  verification  of  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the  object  of  the  voyage,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessels  they  meet 
with  are  really  American  or  not.  The  right  asserted  has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance 
to  the  right  of  search,  either  in  principle  or  in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right  to 
satisfy  the  party,  who  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  knowing  the  truth,  that  the  vessel 
actually  is  what  her  colours  announce." 

I  am  surprised  the  United  States  should  contest  this,  considering  the  many  small 
states  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  how  easily  their  revenue  might  be  injured 
if  it  could  once  be  established  as  a  principle  that  a  foreign  vessel  might  become 
exempt  from  visitation  by  hoisting  any  particular  flag.     With  such  a  principle  re- 
cognised, neither  the  revenue  nor  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  could  be  safe 
for  an  instant.     But  I  know  tiiat  the  United  States  do  liberally  exercise  this  right  in 
the  seas  adjacent  to  their  own  coast;  I  know  that  if  a  Mexican  vessel  were  to  hoist 
the  British  flag  under  suspicious  circumstances,  the  United  States  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  exercise  the  right  of  exposing  the  fraud ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  am  the  more 
surprised  at  the  claim  now  set  up  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.     There- 
fore, Sir,  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  expressing  deep  regret  that 
there  should   appear   to  be  any  diflerence  of  opinion  on  this  topic,   explicitly   to 
declare  that  we  have  not  waived  one  of  the  principles  contended  for  by  my  noble 
friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  in  his  despatch  of  December  1841  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther  ray  duty  to  declare  that   that  despatch  has  remained   to  the   present    hour 
unanswered    by  the  government  of  the  United    States.     I  know,  I  think,  too  well, 
what  is   the  ability,  and  what  the  keenness  of  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the  United 
States,  to  believe  that  if  doctrines  so  important  as  those  advanced  in  the  despatch 
could  be  questioned,  it  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain  fourteen  months  un- 
answered and  unacknowledged,  had  it  been  thought  wise  to  contest  those  principles. 
And,  Sir,  with  respect  to  this  right  of  search,  that  not  belligerent  but  conventional 
right  which  is  used  by  one  power  for  the  purposes  of  humanity,  to  check  the  trafiick 
in  slaves,  I  am  bound"  to  say  that,  even  on  that  point,  I  am  surprised  at  the  deter- 
mination with  which  the  United  States  refuse  that  mutual  rig-ht.     I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  that  right  of  search  which,  by  the  treaties  which  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
by  treaty  with  France  and  other  states,  is  mutually  conceded  by  parties  desiring 
to  prevent  elfectnally  the  tralHc  in   slaves — a  right   to  search  vessels  belonging  to 
each  country  which  is  a  party  to  the  treaty,  detected  in  the  act  of  carrying  on  this 
trade.     For,  in  the  year  18-24,  a  convention  was  signed  in  this  country,    by  JNlr. 
Rush,  tlie  minister  of  the  United  Stales,  almost  at  the  instigation  of  America,  which 
|)rof('>sed  the  utmost  desire  to  ])ut  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.     A  convention,  I  say, 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr,  llnskisson,  wliich  did  mutually  concede  the  right 
of  search  ;  that  is  to  say,  which  enabled  vessels  of  war,  of  the  United  States  and 
CJrcat  Hritain  respecttively,   to  exercise,  under  certain  stipulations,   that  very  right 
dl'  search  .'igainst  vvhi(di  such  a  ciamoiu*  is  now  raised  in  a  neighbouring  country. 
'J'iial  trealy  was  rejected  by  the  senate  of  tlie  United   States,  not  on  the  ground  of 
an  ol»j('(;li.)u  to  the  right  of  search,  but  because  the  right  of  search  extended  to  the 
coast  of  America,  and  ilie  United  Slates  objected  to  the  right  of  search  being  exer- 
cised in  tiie  innncdiate  neigiibourhood  of  tiie  coast  of  America,  alleging  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  slave-trade.     The  senate  of  the  United 
States  omitted  tin;  coast  of  America,  and  Mr.  Canning  refused  t.)  ratify  the  treaty 
in   consequence  of  that   omission;    but   if  Mr.  C'anniug  had  allowed  the  coast  of 
America  to  be  omitted  from  the  treaty,  at  this  moment  a  convention  authorising  the 
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riglit  of  search  Avould  have  been  in  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States.  Sir,  I 
hojio  that  those  who  have  contended  with  so  much  vehemence  in  the  legislative 
oluunber  of  France  against  the  inaiiitenance  of  treaties  framed  in  the  ])are  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  who  «^uote  the  example  of  the  United  States,  will  refer  to  that  con- 
vention, and  see  that  tlie  United  States  themselves  were  among  the  first  to  permit 
that  conventional  right  of  search.  There  must  be  some  great  misunderstanding  upon 
this  subject ;  but,  considering  the  importance  of  maintaining  this  right — a  right  not 
])cculiar  to  England — considering  that  we  are  contending  for  a  right  wliich  is  the 
(ally  security  against  fraud,  against  the  grossest  abuses  by  parties  interested  in 
this  iniquitous  traffic — considering  that  we  are  the  advocates  of  a  principle  neces- 
sary for  the  interests  and  security  of  all  maritime  nations — it  is  my  duty  to  state, 
in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  claim  to  that  right  of  visitation 
contended  for  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  been  relinquished  ;  that 
on  this  subject  we  made  no  concession  whatever,  and  that  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  we  adhere  at  this  moment.  With  resi)ect 
to  the  treaty  which  we  have  entered  into  with  the  United  States,  in  signing  that 
treaty  we  consider  that  we  have  abandoned  no  right  of  visitation.  We  did  not 
understand  from  the  United  States  that  they  entered  into  that  treaty  with  any 
engagement  from  us  to  abandon  the  right  of  visitation,  which  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  slave-trade.  We  thought  that  it  was  a  step  in 
advance  when  the  United  States  professed  a  readiness  to  detach  a  naval  force  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  We  did  not  accept 
the  detachment  of  that  naval  force  as  an  equivalent  for  any  right  which  we  claimed  ; 
yet  still  we  thought  that  for  a  great  country  like  the  United  States  to  take  that 
step  with  us  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  although  the  power  of  visitation  is  limited  under 
the  treaty  in  such  case,  although  we  claim  no  right  to  visit  slavers  which  are  hona 
fide  American,  and  the  right  is  to  be  exercised  by  vessels  of  the  United  States — we 
thought  it,  I  say,  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States.  But  in  acceding  to  that 
we  have  not  abandoned  our  claims  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  did  it  ever  make  any 
part  of  our  intention,  during  the  controversy,  to  abandon  the  right  to  which  we  lay 
claim  in  the  despatch  I  have  mentioned.  We  have  not  contented  ourselves,  Sir, 
with  leaving  this  fact  to  become  known  by  a  declaration  in  this  House ;  for,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  President's  message  we  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  intimating 
to  the  United  States  the  construction  we  place  on  the  treaty,  I  trust.  Sir,  that  I  have 
said  enough  to  satisfy  the  House  on  this  point ;  I  trust  also,  that  although  compelled 
to  avow  a  material  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  governments  upon  this 
particular-question,  I  have  stated  this  difference  of  opinion  with  the  respect  which 
I  wish  to  maintain  towards  the  high  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  any  other  question  of  foreign  policy  was  adverted  to  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  ;  but  he  commented,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  on  the  state  of  the 
public  revenue.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  present  appearance  of  the 
revenue  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  said  he  hoped  there  would 
be  produced,  or,  if  there  were  not  produced,  that  he  himself  would  call  for  it,  a 
balance  sheet,  which  woidd  demonstrate  that  fact.  Now,  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
at  once  that  when  be  gets  possession  of  that  document  his  prediction  will  be  fully 
verified  ;  I  tell  him  that  that  document  will  present  a  most  unfavourable  appearance  ; 
but  1  think  he  will  admit  that  nothing  would  be  more  unjust  or  unfair  than  to  infer 
the  future  state  of  the  revenue,  and  its  future  prospects,  from  what  shall  appear  on 
the  face  of  that  document.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session  I  stated  that  there  was 
then  a  great  deficiency,  on  comparing  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure.  I  stated 
also  that  I  ])roposed  to  create  a  new  deficiency,  that  I  proposed  to  remit,  or  at 
least,  to  reduce  duties  which  formed  a  very  important  source  of  revenue,  the 
import  duties  on  many  articles  wliich  were  the  elements  of  manufactures  in  this 
country,  and  on  many  articles  of  general  consumption  which  were  jiroductivc  in 
point  of  revenue.  The  article  of  timber,  and  others  almost  equally  imjiortant, 
were  included;  and  altogether  I  believe  that  a  reduction  was  effected  on  700  out 
of  1,100  articles  comprehended  in  the  tariff'.  That  reduction  of  duty,  too,  took 
place  at  an  early  period  of  the  financial  year;  in  some  instances  from  July  last, 
ir  others,  from  October.     Of  course,  the  reduction  of  duty  taking  place  at  an  early 
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period  of  the  year,  had  a  very  material  effect  in  increasing  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue ;  and  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  hy  parhament  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying that  deficiency,  the  income-tax  especially,  has  not  yet  been  productive. 
At  least,  they  had  not  by  any  means  come  fully  into  operation.  I  do  not  know,  then, 
that  the  present  moment  affords  us  very  safe  grounds  for  judging  of  our  financial 
prospects  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  draw  discouraging  infer- 
ences at  a  conjuncture  when  all  the  reductions  have  taken  effect,  while  the  receipts 
which  were  calculated  ui)on  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  have  not  yet  come 
to  hand.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  states,  and  states  truly,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
cise, that  that  branch  of  income  has  been  most  unproductive.  That  is  quite  true. 
The  excise  has  been  unproductive,  and  it  was  thought  advisable,  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  at  once  to  admit  the  fact — to  admit  it  with  deep  regret,  but 
candidly  and  at  once.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reduction  in  the  excise 
revenue  has  been  in  part  caused  by  diminished  consumption,  which  is  an  evidence 
of  the  depression  of  manufacturing  industry  and  of  the  prevalence  of  general  dis- 
tress. It  was  thought  proper  at  once  to  make  that  admission,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  wish  to  caution  the  House  against  drawing  too  unfavourable  and  gloomy 
inferences  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  that  redr.ction.  I  admit  the  diminution  in 
the  excise  and  in  the  taxes,  but  I  think  a  great  portion  of  the  diminution  must  be 
attributed  to  the  very  unfavourable  harvest  of  the  year  1841.  The  defalcation  in 
the  revenue,  it  appears  to  me,  has  proceeded  in  a  great  degree  from  that  source. 
I  think  the  reduction  on  that  account  alone  has  not  been  less  than  ^900,000.  In 
the  produce  of  the  malt  duties,  and  also  of  the  spirit  duties,  there  has  been  consi- 
derable diminution;  but  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
altogether  to  distress,  for  improved  habits  of  temperance  are  becoming  more  general 
here  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  diminished  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  li(iuors  as  compared  to  former  periods.  But  the  great 
reduction  in  the  excise  has  arisen  from  the  reduced  manufacture  of  malt,  which  is  in  a 
very  great  degree  the  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  harvest  of  1841.  I  am  not  con- 
testing the  existence  of  distress,  and  I  cannot  allude  to  the  subject  without  expressing 
the  deepest  regret,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  wish  to  cau- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  against  drawing  the  unfavourable  and  gloomy  inferences 
regarding  our  position.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  every  thing  is  infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  five  or  six  months  ago ;  but  at  any  rate  he  cannot  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  the  chief  articles  of  consumption. 
You  say  tliat  the  Corn-law  has  iiad  nothing  to  do  with  this;  but  that  was  not  the 
language  of  last  year.  You  say  it  has  not  in  the  least  checked  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, that  corn  was  poured  in  just  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  poured  in 
before,  and  that  the  lact  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  grain  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  to  the  operation  of  the  new  law  but  to  a  productive  harvest  last  year.  J^ow, 
the  language  I  heard  in  June  and  July  last  was,  that  tlie  harvest  would  certainly  be 
unproductive;  and  the  holders  of  corn  were  encouraged  to  keep  back  their  stock 
by  confident  predictions  tliat  the  harvest  would  be  unfavourable,  that  the  prospects 
it  held  out  were  extremely  discouraging,  and  tliat,  from  information  collected  from 
very  numerous  sources,  it  was  certain  that  the  harvest  of  1842  would  bono  better 
than  tliat  of  1841.  Sir,  I  ventm-ed  to  entertain  different  opinions,  I  cautioned 
the  liolders  of  corn  against  such  advice,  and  reconiinended  tliem  to  form  no  such 
conclusion.  Tiiey  however,  keiit  liuck  their  corn,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  it  was  at  one  particular  time  thrown  into  the  market  in  considerable  quantities. 
But  let  the  hon.  gentleman  rest  assured  that,  whatever  be  the  Corn-law,  there  will 
be,  at  a  i)arti(ru!ar  lime,  great  speculation  as  to  what  tiie  produce  of  the  harvest  will 
be;  and  wlien  it  is  found  that  it  will  be  abundant,  depend  on  it  that  there  will  then  be 
a  tendency  to  introduce  foreign  corn,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  price  while  the 
0[)|K)rluiiit.y  exists.  Tiierc  must  be  uncertainty  in  tlie  price  of  mn  article,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  de()ends  so  much  on  llie  nature  of  tlie  .season,  and  vvliich,  of  course, 
must  greatly  vary  in  quantity  in  ditl'ereiit  years,  'i'lie  hon.  gentleman  may  depend 
on  it  tliat  a  great  part  of  the  evil  wliich  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the  law  passed 
last  session  will  at  one  jiarticular  jieriod  always  take  iilacc,  because  at  that  period 
there  must  be  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  produce  of  tiie  future  harvest;  but  if  the  Corn 
liolders   last'  autumn   Icjit   back   ihcir  corn,  and  then   poured  it  in  at  a  particular 
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moment,  those  gentlemen  who  assured  them  that  the  harvest  would  be  unproductive 
are  responsible  for  that  result.  Now  witli  respect  to  the  excise,  I  have  a  return  of  the 
duty  on  malt  for  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  year  184'2,  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding quarters  of  1841.  They  are  the  only  two  quarters  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  institute  a  comparison.  In  the  quarter  ending  in  October,  1841,  the  quantity  of 
malt  made  from  barley,  the  j)roduceof  the  crops  of  that  year,  was  37G,000  bushels. 
In  the  October  quarter  of  1842,  the  number  of  busliels  of  malt  amounted  to  G04,000. 
In  the  quarter  ending  in  January,  1842,  tlie  number  of  bushels  of  malt  was 
8,951,000.  In  the  last  quarter  ending  January,  1843,  it  was  10,oG7,000.  So  that 
in  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  quarters  of 
the  preceding  year,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  1,844,000  bushels.  That  is 
a  conclusive  proof  of  one  or  other  of  two  things,  either  the  consumption  of  malt 
has  increased,  or  that  an  unproductive  harvest  very  materially  affects  tlie 
revenue.  In  considering  the  financial  defii-iency  of  the  year,  therefore,  I  contend 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  must  be  ascribe(i  to  the  fact  of  a  bad  harvest.  Sir,  1  do 
not  think  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  enter  into  lengtheneii  details  on  the  subject  of 
finance.  Future  opportunities  of  entering  fully  into  that  subject  must  occur,  but 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  picks  out  the  consumption  of  a  particular  period  on  which 
to  ground  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  case,  I  hope  the  House  will  not  be 
led  to  draw  a  rash  inference.  I  think  I  can  show  them  in  the  state  of  the  savings 
banks,  circumstances  corroborating  the  view  I  take  of  this  matter.  An  extraordinary 
effect  was  produced  in  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  these  banks,  by  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  During  the  suspension  of  industry  in 
the  north,  the  amount  withdrawn  from  the  savings  banks  was  very  great,  and  we 
have  conclusive  proof  in  the  state  of  the  revenue,  that  the  disorders  contributed 
greatly  to  diminish  consumption;  but  since  they  have  ceased  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  and  deposits  have  increased,  speaking  generally  of  the  savings  banks,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  I  know  this  is  not  conclusive,  in  showing  the  condition  of 
mere  artisans  and  mechanics,  but  at  the  same  time  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  which  negative,  at  least,  that 
very  unfavourable  view  of  the  position  of  the  country  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
taken.  Tliat  distress  still  exists  in  many  districts,  and  especially  in  parts  of  that 
country  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  connected,  I  admit,  but  I  think  there 
are  indications  of  an  increased  consumption  of  some  articles,  which  justify  a  hope,  at 
least,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  is  now  in  some  res[)eets  improving — 
a  hope  too  encouraging  not  to  be  seized  on  with  avidity  if  it  rests  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. The  hon.  gentleman  asked  what  further  measures  I  am  prepared  to  introduce, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  principles  on  wliich  I,  last  session,  declared  my  resolution 
to  act.  I  stated,  in  explaining  the  measures  then  passed,  the  general  principles 
which  I  thought  ought  to  guide  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country;  and  I  >aid 
that  I  thought  we  ought  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  new  scope  to  commercial  enter- 
prise. To  the  principles  then  laid  down  I  adhere;  but  when  I  stated  them,  I  at  the 
same  time  referred  to  the  many  complicated  considerations  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  you  attempt  to  introduce  and  apply  principles,  unquestionably  sound,  to 
a  country  such  as  this.  Sir,  I  made  in  the  course  of  last  year,  with  the  aid  of 
my  friends  and  colleagues  in  office,  more  extensive  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  code  which  regulates  it,  than  were  made  at  any  former  period.  If 
I  had  contemplated  any  former  immediate  extensive  changes,  I  would  at  once  have 
proposed  them,  in  the  course  of  last  session.  Why  should  I  not  have  done  so?  I 
stated  the  general  principles  on  which  I  proceeded,  and  to  those  general  principles  I 
adhere,  but  I  did  not  lead  hon.  gentlemen  to  expect  that  I  would  go  on,  year  after 
year,  introducing  extensive  changes.  I  tliought  ic  would  be  infinitely  better,  when 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  changes  which  ought  to  be  proposed,  to  propose 
them  all  in  one  year,  than  to  propose  only  a  certain  number  of  them  in  that  year, 
with  the  secret  reservation  in  my  mind  of  an  intention  to  introduce  more  during  the 
next.  Whatever  changes  I  propose  will  be  in  conformity,  when  I  do  propose  them, 
with  the  general  principles  which  I  laid  down,  by  whicli  I  am  still  guided,  and  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  But,  as  I  said  last  year,  at  the  time 
of  my  laying  down  these  principles,  I  cannot  forget  that  in  this  country  protection 
has  been  the  rule — that  under  it  great  and  extensive  interests  have  growu  up,  and 
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that  if,  in  stating'  bettor  principles,  and  substituting  a  better  system  for  one  lliat  is 
defective,  you  proceed  too  hastily,  if  you  produce  distress  in  consequence  of  your 
beneficent  efforts  to  introduce  contentment  and  happiness,  you  run  the  risk  of  ob- 
structing the  free  and  rapid  progress  of  those  principles.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  my 
power  to  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  I  have  any  great  and  extensive  changes  to 
propose  in  the  commercial  code  of  this  country;  when  I  do  propose  changes,  they 
■will  be  in  conformity,  as  I  have  said,  with  theprincijjles  I  laid  down  on  former  occa- 
sions; but  I  should  be  deceiving  the  hon.  gentleman  if  I  led  him  to  expect  in  the 
present  session  any  such  extensive  alterations  as  those  at  which  he  hints.  Sir,  I 
will  not  now  enter  into  a  vindication  of  the  Corn-laws,  or  of  the  details  of  the 
course  I  pursued  last  session,  with  reference  to  the  alteration  then  made;  because 
an  opportunity  will  probably  be  aflbrded  by  some  gentleman  who  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  subject  from  myself  for  discussing  their  o])eralion  and  effects.  It  may 
be  in  the  power  of  some  hon.  gentleman  to  adduce  reason  for  believing  that  some 
better  system  ought  to  be  enforced,  but  this  I  must  sa3\  that  the  event  has  proved 
that  many  of  the  arguments  directed  against  that  Corn-law  which  I  proposed 
liave  not  been  fortified  by  experience.  With  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the 
averages,  for  instance,  it  was  confidently  said,  that  the  introduction  of  the  new 
towns  into  the  lists  from  which  they  were  made  up,  would  have  the  ef!'ect  of 
lowering  the  price  of  corn,  I  think  by  5s.,  and  consequently  increasing  the  duty. 
Now  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  towns  has  been  an 
effectual  corrective  of  fraud,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  not  had  the  efl'ect 
attributed  to  it  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  which  he  himself  admitted  that  he 
overrated  in  the  first  instance.  I  certainly  do  remain  of  opinion  that  that  law 
has  not  had  a  sufficient  trial  to  warrant  me  in  proposing  the  abrogation  of  it;  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  eifcct  of  it  has  been  unfavourable,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  the  hon.  gentleman  apply  to  it.  fSir, 
when  I  introduced  the  Income-tax,  I  stated  my  firm  conviction  that  the  effect  of 
the  other  laws  I  jjroposed  would  be  to  enable  the  party  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax 
to  make  a  saving  in  his  expenditure,  equivalent  to  the  sum  which  I  should  take 
from  liim  for  the  Income-tax.  iNIy  belief  is.  Sir,  that  that  prediction  has  been 
fully  verified,  and  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  prices  which  does  enable 
parties  to  make  a  saving  in  their  expenditure,  equivalent  to  the  sum  they  will  be 
called  on  to  contribute  in  the  shape  of  Income-tax.  There  will  probably  bo  other 
opportunities  of  discussing  these  important  matters;  but  when  Iain  asked  to  come 
forward  and  declare  whether  I  contemplate  extensive  changes  in  the  Corn- laws,  I 
feel  it  right  to  avow  that  her  Majesty's  government  have  it  not  in  contemplation  to 
propose  such  extensive  changes. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Address. 


LORD  ELLKNliOROUGII.— GATES  OF  SOMNAUTII. 
Fioij.  9,  1843. 

]\Ir.  Vernon  Smith  moved  for  "  A  copy  of  any  despatch  from  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  (!ourt  of  Directors,  containing  a  ])roclamati<)n  addressed  to  the  chiefs 
and  princes  of  India,  respecting  the  rcicovcry  of  tlic  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth, 
and  any  answer  of  tiie  Court  of  Directors  to  the  (jovernor-general  of  India." 

Sir  R.  1'kkl:  Sir,  when  my  lion,  friend  (Sir  II.  Inglis)  calls  upon  me  for  an 
immodiafe  expression  of  my  opinion,  and  casts  his  censure  upon  me  because  I  have 
not  at  once  risen  and  announced  my  resolution  not  to  defend  this  proclamation,  I 
think  he  has  not  sulliciently  adverted  to  the  words,  to  the  nature  and  object  of  this 
motion,  or  to  the  couise  pui'sued  by  tlie  right  hon.  gcnileman  who  is  the  mover  of 
this  question.  I  understood  tiie  right  lion,  gentleman  to  say,  that  if  this  motion  wci'C 
complied  with,  he  should  take  a  fiil\n'('  ()pi)ortunity  of  moving  an  address  for  tlio 
recall  of  the  (jIovcrnor-f^encM-al  (jf  India  |  Mr.  V.  S.nitii  :  I  have  not  expressed  any 
such  intention.]  At  all  events,  if  tlu;  riglit  lion,  gentleman  did  not  go  so  far,  he 
admitted  tliat  he  inlciidird  to  f"ouiid  upon  tiicse  papers  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the 
conduct  of  liord   lillcub'Tough.      The   right   hon.   gentleman  said,  "  1  shall  not 
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shrink  from  my  duty,  but,  wliatover  others  may  do,  I  promise  to  g'ivo  (o  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  dechirin^  its  condenniation  of  tiiis  proclamation."      Now,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  more  fitting'  if  tlie  rigiit  lion,  gentleman  had  reserved  his  denun- 
ciations upon  this  subject  until   he  had  ascertained  whether  these  papers  would  be 
granted,  rather  than  make  a  motion  of  this  kind,  which  he  knew  would  be  assented 
to,  the  occasion  and  the  vehicle  of  that  censure  which  he  declared  should  be  founded 
upon  the  very  documents  which  he  calls  upon  her  Majesty's  government  to  produce. 
It  is  against  all  parliamentary  usage,  and  indeed  against  all  usage  wliatever,  to  sa}', 
"  Give  me  the  evidence  which  I  recpiire.  and,  before  I  get  that  evidence  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  pass  judgment  upon  the  person  and  the  policy  to  impugn  which  this  evidence 
is   required."     It  must  have  become  notorious   from   the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  he  tiiought  of  course  I  should  ac(|uiesce  in  this  motion,  and  he  was 
therefore  aware  that   tlie  time  would  shortly  come  when  he  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  upon  the  House  to  join  witli  him  in  a  vote  of  condemnation  upon 
the  subject.     I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  regret  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  intending 
as  he  has  himself  declai'ed,  to  invite  this  House  to  express  its  condemnation  upon 
Lord  Ellenborough,  should  have  gone  out  of  the  way  to  vent  his  accusations  before 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  evidence  he  desires  to  obtain  by  this  motion.     He  asks 
for  an  official  copy  of  this  proclamation.     Now,  the  government  is  not  possessed  in 
an  official   shape  of  any  particulars  of  explanation   tending  to  show  Lord  Pollen- 
borough's   motives   and   intentions   in     regard     to  this    proclamation.       But    the 
proclamation  and  the  despatch  also  shall  be  jiroduced.     I  tell  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  the  government  is  not  in  possession  of  the  official  grounds  and  causes  which 
may  have  induced  the  Governor -general  of  India  to  express  himself  as  he  has  done 
in  this  proclamation  ;  but  as  the  proclamation  is  itself  an  official  document,  he  shall 
have  it,  and  with  it  a!i  opportunity  of  inviting  the  House  to  an  expression  of  its 
condemnation.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  commenced  his  speech  by  admitting  that 
her  Majesty's  government  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  foi'bearance  in  respect  of  the 
exhibition  of  political  feeling,  and  that  little  political  influence  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  appointments  which  have  been  made  to  the  governments  of  our  foreign  posses- 
sions.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  differed  from  those  around  him,  as 
to  the  selection  of  Lord  Ashburton  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations  on  a 
most  critical  and  important  point  with  the  United  States,  that  with  respect  to  the 
a[)pointment  of  Sir  C  Metcalfe,  he  had   heard  of  it    with   delight,  for  that  it  was 
impossible  that  any  appointment  could  have  been  made  more  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  and  to  conciliate  the  feeling  of  those  whom  he  was  destined  to  govern, 
and  that  he  gave  the  fullest  credit  to  the  government  for  that  appointment.     With 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
condemn  it,  nor  did  he  say  that  the  government  liad  acted  unwisely.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  testimony  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  borne  to  the  fitness  of  my 
noble  friend  for  the  office  which  he  holds  was  striking.     In  speaking  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough, the  right  hon.  gentleman  said, — "  I  ft)llowed  him  at  the  IJoard  of^,Control, 
and  had  then  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  prudence,  disci-etion,  and  the  intimate 
knowledge   he  possessed  of  Indian   affairs.     The  papers  he  left  behind  him  were 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  no  appointment  could  be  better  chosen." 

That  was  the  testimony  borne  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  not  merely  with  the 
candour  which  is  sometimes  found  in  a  political  opponent,  but  from  iiis  own  know- 
ledge and  observation  ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared  the  api)ointment  to  be  a 
proper  one;  audit  must  be  taken  that  up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  leaving 
England,  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  acquitted  the  government  of  all  fault.  'J'hen 
what  has  Lord  Ellenborough  done  since  which  justifies  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
all  the  condemnation  which  he  has  uttered,  and  whicli  will  justify  him  in  calling  on 
the  House  to  pronounce  a  formal  censure  on  the  noble  lord  ?  The  House  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  a  warm  political  opponent  to  the 
government,  and  that  prejudices  may  naturally  be  excited  in  his  mind  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  That  noble  lord  has  certainly  reversed  the 
policy  on  which  the  late  government  acted,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  hjrd  has  been,  however  triumphantly  his  military  operations 
have  terminated,  every  act  of  his  will  now  be  rigidly  scrutinized.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough is  charged  with  an  intention  to  outrage  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
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of  this  country.  Now,  all  who  know  his  disposition  and  feelings  on  religious 
subjects  must  be  convinced,  that  as  far  as  regarded  his  intentions,  at  least,  he  is 
innocent.  Looking  also  at  the  acts  of  Lord  EUenborough — not  his  former  and 
remote  conduct — but  to  his  acts  at  a  time  when  he  was  hailing  the  return  of  a 
triumphant  army,  and  alike  offering  and  receiving  all  the  congratulations  of  success, 
he  writes  thus. — I  am  reading  from  a  private  letter  from  Lord  EUenborough,  dated 
October,  1S42  : — "  I  enclose  for  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter  I  have  addressed 
to  all  the  clergy  of  India.  You  see  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  real  source  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  me." 

Now  I  ask  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet),  what,  in  common  charity,  we 
must  all  sometimes  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  ask,  that  this  House  will  regard  not 
merely  the  naked  acts  but  the  obvious  intentions,  not  the  mere  act  of  publishing 
this  proclamation,  but  the  animus  of  that  act.  The  letter  shows  that  amidst  all  the 
excitement  of  triumph  he  did  not  forget  to  whom  his  country  and  himself  were 
indebted  for  it.  I  am  about  to  read  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Governor-gene- 
ral, the  right  hon.  Lord  EUenborough,  to  the  chaplains  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
India.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"Simla,  Oct.  1,  1842. 

"Rev.  Sir, — The  seasonable  supply  of  rain,  following  our  prayers  recently  oflFe  red 
to  God  for  that  blessing,  whereby  the  people  of  the  north-western  provinces  have 
been  relieved  from  the  fear  of  impending  famine,  and  the  great  success  recently 
obtained  by  the  British  arms  in  AtFghanistan,  whereby  the  hope  of  honourable  and 
secure  peace  is  held  out  to  India,  impose  upon  us  aU  the  duty  of  humble  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  Gud,  through  whose  paternal  goodness  alone  these  events  have 
been  brought  to  pass.  Nor  have  we  less  incurred  the  duty  of  earnest  supplication 
tiiat  we  may  not  be  led  to  abuse  these  last  gifts  of  God's  bounty,  or  to  attribute  to 
ourselves  that  which  is  due  to  Ilim  alone  ;  but  that  we  may  have  granted  to  us 
grace  so  to  improve  these  gifts  as  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  His  love,  and  fit 
instruments  in  Ilis  band  for  the  government  of  the  great  nation  His  wisdom  has 
placed  under  British  rule.  In  the  absence  of  any  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
these  upper  i)rovinces,  I  request  that  you  will  take  these  matters  into  your  serious 
consideration,  and  that  you  will  on  the  16th  of  October  offer  to  Almighty  God  such 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  at  the  time  of  Divine  service  in  your  church,  as  may  seem 
to  you  best  suited  to  impress  upon  your  congregation  the  greatness  of  the  blessings 
which  tlie  British  nation  in  India,  and  the  whole  people  of  India,  have  recently 
received  ;  and  the  high  moral  responsibility  under  which  God  has  placed  all  those 
who  have  committed  to  them  any  part  in  the  government  of  this  empire.  I  remain, 
reverend  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Ellenborougii." 

The  man  who,  at  the  time  he  pnnned  this  proclamation,  having  no  ecclesiastical 
authority,  thought  it  his  duty  on  the  1st  of  October  to  call  upon  the  clergy  to  offer 
thanksgiving  in  the  public  service, — is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  charged  with  a 
derdre  to  re[)rescnt  lumself  as  a  favourer  of  liindooism  ?  What  sentiments  could  be 
more  worthy  of  a  Christian  Governor?  Whatever  effect  this  proclamation  may  have 
had  upon  the  religions  feelings  of  the  community,  if  that  etl'ect  should  have  been  to 
shock  the  feelings  of  any  one  individual,  the  first  man  who  would  deeply  regret  this 
result  would  be  the  Governor-general  himself.  So  much  for  tlie  intention.  Now 
for  the  act  itself,  and  its  effects;  an  ell'ect  deeply  to  be  lamented  indeed,  if  it  be  true 
that  it  has  resulted  in  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  tiie 
pDjiulation  of  India,  the  ]Maliommedans  and  Hindoos.  But  I  think  my  hon.  friend  has 
allowed  his  /cal  to  carry  him  too  far.  His  iiorror  of  liindooism  has  led  him  to  go  a 
little  tdo  far  in  his  (h'fence  of  Mahmoud  of  (ihuznee,  and  has  indiu'cd  him  to  exalt 
the  heathen  confjuerur  into  a  iiero.  My  hon.  friend  has  described  him  as  a  man 
most  inditl'erent  to  wealth,  and  influenced  in  his  destruction  of  idols  by  no  other 
feeling  than  a  conscientious  ahiiorrence  of  idolatry.  I  apprehend  if  my  hon.  friend 
had  (ronsulted  the  pages  of  the  historian  wlio  has  been  (piofed,  Mr.  Gibbon,  ho 
would  hav(!  found  that  other  motives  are  attribuled  to  this  con(|neror  of  the  Hindoos. 
Mr.  (iihbon  says — "The  fertile  kingdom  of  Guzerat  attracted  his  ambition,  and 
tempted  his  avarice." 
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And  he  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  can  devote  only  one  page  to  a  recital  of  all  the 
battles  and  sieges  which  took  place  during  twelve  ditFercnt  incursions.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  my  hon.  friend  is  paying  undue  honour  to  the  character  and  consci- 
entious feelings  of  Mahinoiid,  wlien  he  attributes  ins  invasion  to  a  pure  preference 
of  Mahommedanism  over  llindooism.  My  hon.  friend  says,  he  never  before  heard  of 
these  gates,  lie  will  find  a  reference  to  them  in  some  of  the  highest  authorities  ; 
and  they  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mount  Stuart  Eiphinstone,  not  as  a  religious  relic, 
but  as — what  Lord  EUenborough,  I  believe,  considered  them — a  great  trophy  of 
war.  Mr.  Mount  Stuart  Eiphinstone,  one  of  the  best  historians  of  Indian  affairs, 
thus  speaks  of  these  gates.  I  ask  the  house  not  to  view  with  undue  prejudice  the 
conduct  of  my  noble  friend  the  Governor-general  of  India.  My  hon.  friend  has 
represented  that  Lord  EUenborongli  most  wantonly  and  capriciously  restored  these 
gates,  which  never  were  heard  of  before,  wliich  have  not  been  mentioned  by  any 
historian,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  su])erstitions  of  the 
Hindoos.  Mr.  M.  Eiphinstone  says, — "The  tomb  of  the  great  Sultan  Mahmoud 
is  also  standing,  about  three  miles  from  that  city.  It  is  a  spacious  but  not  a  magni- 
ficent building,  covered  with  a  cupola.  The  doors,  which  are  very  large,  are  of 
sandal  wood,  and  are  said  to  have  been  brought  b}^  tlie  sultan  as  a  trophy  from  the 
famous  temple  of  Somnauth,  in  Guzerat,  which  he  sacked  in  his  last  expedition  to 
India." 

The  authority  of  Mr.  M.  Eiphinstone  is  at  least  a  very  high  one,  and  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  consider  these  gates  as  a  religious  relic.  He  expressly  uses  the  words 
which  Lord  EUenborough  applies  to  them — namely,  that  they  were  a  trophy  taken 
from  the  Hindoos.  Now  as  to  the  account  which  Gibbon  gives  of  the  incursions  of 
Mahmoud  upon  the  unoffending  people  who  then  inhabited  the  country  of  llindoos- 
tan.  He  says, — "  In  this  foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page  ;  and  a  volume 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapituhite  the  battles  and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expeditions. 
Never  was  the  Mussulman  hero  dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the  desert,  the 
multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  by  the  formidable  array  of  tlieir  elephants  of  war.  The 
Sultan  of  Ghuznee  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  concjuests  of  Alexander;  after  a  march 
of  three  months  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  reached  the  famous  city  of 
Kinnoge,  on  the  Upper  Ganges ;  and  in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Indus  he  fought  and  vanquished  4000  boats  of  the  natives.  Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Moultan  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates :  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Guzerat 
attracted  his  ambition  and  tempted  his  stay,  and  his  avarice  indulged  the  fruitless 
project  of  discovering  the  golden  and  aromatic  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean." 

The  result  of  these  expeditions — of  this  continued  hostility — was  the  transference 
of  these  gates,  this  trophy  of  war,  as  it  is  called  by  Lord  EUenborough,  from  Guze- 
rat to  Ghuznee.  They  have  also  been  mentioned  by  more  recent  writers.  I  have 
no  doubt  my  hon.  friend  has  read  the  work  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  thus  speaks  of 
these  gates : — "  It  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  I  stood  at  Ghuznee,  by  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet  of  Ghuznee.  My  long  residence  in  Guzerat,  and  intimate  famili- 
arity with  its  ])eople,  its  history,  and  its  traditions,  had  made  this  destroyer's  name 
a  sort  of  household  word  in  my  memory," 

Having  resided  at  Guzerat  for  a  long  period,  having  heard  the  traditions  of  the 
people,  and  well  knowing  their  feelings,  he  says  that  the  destroyer's  name  was  a  sort 
of  household  word  in  his  memory.  What,  then,  must  it  have  been  in  the  memory 
of  those  whose  ancestors  he  had  pillaged  and  ruined  ?  Dr.  Kennedy  says  further, 
after  speaking  of  "  The  direful  history  of  tliis  man's  doings," — "  This  man  of  blood 
sleeps  in  peace  in  a  spot  of  great  rural  beauty.  His  direful  ravages  are  consecrated 
by  bigotry  as  holy  wars  against  infidels." 

These  direful  ravages  were  consecrated  by  bigotry  as  holy  wars  !  But  when  we 
recollect  the  treasure  which  this  man  had  amassed  from  the  direful  devastation  he 
committed,  do  not  let  us  be  too  forward  in  attributing  these  "direful  ravages"  of 
war  altogether  to  zeal  for  the  faith  which  he  professed.  I  say  again,  Sir,  that  Lord 
EUenborough  regarded  these  gates  as  most  important  trophies  of  war,  and  as 
trophies  of  war  he  considered  their  return  to  those  from  whom  they  had  been  wrested 
would  be  most  acceptable.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  thought  never  entered  Lord 
EUenborough's  mind  that  by  this  act  he  could  be  considered  as  paying  a  compliment 
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to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  or  that  he  wouhl  by  it  offend  the  religious  feulingsof 
the  people  of  tliis  country.  I  believe  that  he  considered  the  gures  tropliies  of  war, 
and  trophies  of  war  alone,  and  lliat,  as  such,  he  restored  them  to  the  people  who 
had  been  deprived  of  them.  I  think  when  my  lion,  friend  speaks  of  the  '•  restored 
temple  of  Somnauth,''  he  puts  an  erroneous  construction  upon  the  words.  I  ap))re- 
hend  that,  when  Lord  Ellenborougli  used  those  words,  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  original  temjile  of  Somnauth,  which  had  been  restored  by  the  wife  of  Ilolkar, 
still  existed,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  place  the  gates  in  that  temple.  I  believe  he 
never  intended  to  give  any  instructions  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple.  The 
expression  cannot,  I  think,  justify  the  belief  that  Lord  Ellenborough  meant  to  under- 
take the  restoration  of  a  ruined  temple,  that  it  might  become  the  receptacle  of  these 
gates.  I  wish  to  have  no  concealment  from  the  House  on  such  a  subject  as  this  ; 
though  I  am  sure  hon.  gentlemen  would  not  ask  for  the  production  of  documents  of 
a  private  nature.  As  1  before  stated,  the  government  is  not  in  possession,  nor  is  the 
Court  of  Directors,  of  any  official  correspondence  on  this  subject.  But  I  cannot 
hold  one  language  in  this  House  while  I  am  writing  another  language  to  India  ; 
and  I  freely  admit  that  this  proclamation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  they  have  made  such  communications  to  India  on  the  subject  as  they 
have  thought  consistent  with  their  duty.  To  such  a  delicate  subject  I  cannot  make 
more  direct  allusion,  but  I  may  state  generally  that  it  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  press  me  to  make  known 
to  the  House,  or  publish  to  the  world,  the  comments  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
make.  I  cannot,  however,  profess  opinions  in  this  House  at  variance  with  those 
which  I  hold,  and  which  I  have  communicated  to  my  noble  friend.  But,  Sir,  I 
think  the  question  comes  to  this — is  it  consistent  with  justice  and  equity  to  take  one 
particular  act  of  a  public  man,  and  on  account  of  that  act  to  visit  him  with  censure? 
Why,  who  is  there  who  could  stand  under  such  an  ordeal  ?  AVhat  public  man  is 
there  who,  looking  back  upon  his  conduct  for  the  preceding  year,  does  not  know 
that  there  have  been  errors — that  there  have  been  inadvertencies — that,  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  there  has  been  neglect ;  and  are  you  to  judge  him,  not  by  the 
tenor  of  his  general  conduct,  but  to  select  one  particular  act,  and  say, — "I  move 
my  abstract  vote  upon  this  ;  I  charge  you  with  neglect,  or  impolicy,  or  incaution, 
in  one  particular  instance  ;  do  not  plead  your  general  conduct ;  do  not  refer  to  the 
services  you  have  rendered  ;  do  not  speak  of  the  time  and  abilities  you  have  employed 
in  the  public  service;  do  not  say  that  your  strength  is  sinking,  as  a  plea  of  justifi- 
cation for  your  neglect  in  this  particular  instance;  I  judge  you  by  this  one 
isolated  public  act."  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  brings  forward  his  motion  of 
distinct  censure,  I  will  appeal  to  the  liouse  to  do  justice  towards  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  will  go  all  lengths  in  defence  of  this  act 
and  proclamation.  I  will  not  say,  "I  sec  no  danger  in  it;  there  is  no  expression  I 
object  to  ;  I  think  it  a  fit  and  proper  compliment  to  be  paid  to  the  people  of  Hindoo- 
stan."  I  will  not  take  that  course  ;  but  I  will  say  that  it  will  be  destructive  of  the 
character  of  the  nation,  it  m\ist  be  a  fatal  check  ui)on  the  energies  of  public  men,  if 
you  once  establish  the  precedent  that  you  will  not  allow  the  general  conduct  and 
services  of  a  public  man,  who  may  be  acting  at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles,  to  be 
j)leaded  against  a  single  act  of  indiscretion.  Oh,  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  this  House  to  imagine  that  it  will  not  draw  a  parallel  between  thei)th  of 
February,  184'2,  and  the  i)th  of  February,  1843.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  condition  in 
wliich,  vviien  Lord  I011i'nl)t)roiigh  landed  in  India,  he  found  some  of  the  men  of  the 
Madras  army.  1  will  tell  you  of  what  tidings  were  brought  to  him.  I  will  api)eal 
to  yf)ur  own  feelings  on  this  subject  at  this  time  last  year.  I  will  remind  you  of  the 
description  that  was  given  of  the;  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  the  British  army, 
of  till!  d((struction  of  i7,()()0  men  and  women,  through  acts  of  the  grossest  treachery, 
of  thcr  des|)ondency  which  tli(!  (Jovernnr-general  found  prevailing  among  some  por- 
tions of  his  army  ;  and  then  I  will  exhibit  to  you,  in  tiie  course  often  months  more, 
that  .same  Ciovernor-general  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  having  effected  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  which  we  suffered  such  reverses — having,  on  the  scene  of 
every  former  disaster,  retrieved  our  iionuurs — [the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was 
rendered  wholly  inaudible  by  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  a])plause  from  all  parts  of  the 
llcmsc]      I  will  show  you  these  dispirited  sepoys  converted  into  an  army,  excited 
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1)}'  enthusiasm,  ivady  to  contenc],  if  tiicy  could  be  brought  against  them,  with  the 
best  and  most  disci])lincd  troops  of  Kiu-ope ;  and,  then,  exhibiting  tliis  contrast,  I 
will  remind  you  (addressing-  the  Opposition)  of  the  language  you  held  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time  last  year.  I  will  tiien  ask  you  whether  it  is  consistent  with  justice, 
with  decency,  or  with  common  sense,  that  you,  wliose  policy  has  been  reversed 
[loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  si<Ie,]  should  take  this  single  proclamation  and 
tell  the  Governor-general,  "  True,  you  have  conquered;  true,  yon  have  re-established 
the  British  name  in  All'ghanistan  ;  true,  you  liave  created  one  universal  feeling  of 
security  throughout  llindoostan;  but  you  have  issued  an  unwise,  an  improvident 
proclamation,  and  tlie  reward  of  your  labours  shall  be,  disgrace  and  condemnation." 
The  motion  having  been  modified  and  amended  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
February  17,  1843. 

In  the  fifth  night's  debate  on  Viscount  Ilowick's  motion,  that  "This  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  so  much  of  her 
Majesty's  Speech  as  refers  to  that  depression  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  her  Majesty  has  so  deeply 
lamented," 

Sir  Rouert  Pkei.  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  has 
stated  here  very  emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at  the  conferences 
of  the  anti-Corn-law  league,  that  he  holds  me  individually — [Great  excitement] — 
individually  responsible  for  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the  country;  that  he 
holds  me  personally  responsible;  but  be  the  consequences  of  those  insinuations  what 
they  may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces  either  in  this  House,  or  out  of  this 
House,  to  adopt  a  course  whicli  I  consider — [The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in 
shouts  from  various  parts  of  the  House.] 

Mr.  Cobden  rose  and  said:  I  did  not  say  that  I  held  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
personally  responsible — [shouts  of  "Yes,  yes,"  "You  did,  you  did," — cries  of 
"  Order,"  and"  Chair."]  [Sir  Robert  Peel:  yon  did.]  I  have  said  that  I  hold  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  responsible,  by  virtue  of  his  office — ["  No,  no,"  ranch  con- 
fusion]— as  the  whole  context  of  what  I  said  was  sufficient  to  explain — ["  No,  no," 
from  the  ministerial  benches.] 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Sir,  the  expression  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  that  he  held 
her  Majesty's  government  responsible;  but,  addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  he  lield  me  individually  responsible  [Cheers. — Sir 
James  Graham  handed  a  paper  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  I  do  not  want  to  overstate 
any  thing.  I  am  not  certain,  on  reflection,  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  used  the 
word  personally,  but  he  did  twice  repeat  that  he  held  me  individually  responsible. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  do  so,  and  may  induce 
others  to  do  the  same,  but  I  only  notice  his  assertion  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that 
it  shall  not  influence  me  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  Sir,  I  wish  most  sin- 
cerely that  I  had  been  able  to  conduct  this  discussion  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  temper  with  which  we  conducted  most  of  the  discussions  on  the  tariff  of 
last  year.  And  now,  I  will  separate  altogether,  in  approaching  this  discussion,  all 
that  ])art  of  it  which  relates  to  public  interests,  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
great  body  of  society,  from  that  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  of  a  party  and 
political  character.  I  can  do  that  with  greater  ease,  because  I  must  say  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  set  the  example  of  so  conducting  the  discus- 
sion. It  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  advantage  if  we  were  enabled  to  discuss  matters 
of  such  importance  without  reference  to  party  interests  or  party  recriminations.  I 
will,  then,  conduct  all  the  first  part  of  what' I  have  to  deliver  to  the  House  on  the 
princii)les  on  which  the  noble  lord  made  his  speech  on  introducing  the  motion.  The 
noble  lord  proposes  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider 
that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  which  refers  to  the  public  distress.  Sir,  I 
approach  the  consideration  of  that  motion,  I  trust,  in  a  temper  befitting  the  acknow- 
ledged and  long-continued  dibtresses  of  this  country — in  a  temper,  too,  befitting- 
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tlie  fortitude  with  which  privations  and  distress  have  been  borne.  I  will  consider 
singly  and  exclusively  whether  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  is  likely 
in  its  results  to  mitigate  that  distress,  or  revive  prosperity.  I  make  no  objection 
to  the  form  of  tlie  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  if  an  objection  in  point  of  form 
could  be  made.  There  are  occasions  on  which,  if  you  can  realise  public  advantage 
or  mitigate  severe  distress,  to  urge  technicalities  against  the  administration  of  a 
remedy,  would  be  most  unwise  and  unbefitting  the  legislature  of  a  great  country. 
But,  in  point  of  form,  there  is  no  objection  to  be  urged  against  the  motion  of  the 
nolde  lord.  That  motion  is  perfectly  constitutional,  and  liable  to  no  objection  in 
point  of  form.  If  any  objections  are  to  prevail  against  it,  they  must  be  objections 
of  a  substantial  kind.  To  such  only  will  I  address  myself.  Many  hon.  gentlemen 
liave  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  motion.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
who  assumed  such  a  tone  with  regard  to  the  motion,  inferred  that  the  noble  lord 
proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  manufacturing  distress.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman said  that  his  only  objection  to  the  motion  was,  that  the  inquiry  was  not  to 
be  more  extensive,  and  did  not  include  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  distress. 
Why,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  proposes  no  inquiry  whatever,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  inquiry.  The  noble  lord  does  not  propose  to  inquire 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  and  all  those  who 
are  inclined  to  support  his  motion  in  the  expectation  of  having  such  an  inquiry  in- 
stituted, will  find  themselves  entirely  disappointed  if  the  noble  lord  should  be  suc- 
cessful. What  the  noble  lord  proposes  is,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  then,  I  presume,  he  has  some  proposition  to  submit  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress.  I  must  own  I  think  the  general  complexion  of  this  debate  has  not  been 
such  as  entirely  to  convince  me,  that  v.ith  the  numbers  here  present,  and  influenced 
by  the  feelings  that  naturally  prevail  on  each  side  of  the  House,  with  only  the 
change  of  having  Mr.  Green  sitting  at  the  table,  instead  of  having  the  speaker  in 
the  chair,  that  any  very  useful  consequences  could  arise  from  the  discussions  of 
moasurcs  under  such  circumstances.  But  when  we  have  got  into  committee  what 
will  the  noble  lord  do  ?  What  is  the  motion  that  the  noble  lord  will  make  in  com- 
mittee? There  is  to  be  no  inquiry.  When  the  noble  lord  gets  into  committee,  he 
will  not  content  himself  with  having  succeeded  so  far,  but  must  pursue  some  course 
or  other.  What  course  will  that  be  ?  Will  the  noble  lord  pro])ose  a  series  of 
measures  founded  on  the  prin(  iplcs  of  which  he  is  the  advocate — the  principles  of 
free-trade.  If  he  does,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  consc(juence  ?  All  the  functions 
of  government  must  necessarily  be  suspended.  I  sjjcak  of  government  not  in  the 
jiarty  sense  of  tlie  word.  I  speak  of  the  executive  government,  of  that  which  is  en- 
trusted with  important  functions,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  responsible  for  their 
performance, — responsible  for  performing  the  jJarticuUir  duty- — of  exjjlaining  the 
expenditure  of  the  year,  and  the  financial  means  of  the  year  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
se>>;ion,  and  of  ])roposing  the  financial  measures  of  the  year.  If  the  noble  lord  suc- 
ceed in  his  motion,  those  functions  of  the  government  must  be  coni))letely  suspended. 
Vr'ill  the  noble  lord  i)ropose  to  deal  with  the  sugar  duties  ?  But  1  will  fake  matters 
of  mere  revenue,  which  do  not  operate  in  the  slightest  degree  by  way  of  protection  ; 
and  with  res])ect  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection,  from  conflicting  and  rival  in- 
terests. Take  the  case  of  tea.  Will  the  noi)le  lord  touch  that.  We  have  a  pro- 
spect of  increased  trade  with  China.  If  you  lower  the  duties  on  tea,  there  will 
l^robaljly  be  a  greater  consumi»tion  ;  there  will  be  an  increased  importation  of  tea, 
::nd  |)ri/l)ably  an  increased  demand  in  China  for  the  produce  of  this  country.  Will 
the  noble  lord,  therefore,  submit  a  projiosition  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea? 
Will  he  lake  the  same  course  with  respect  to  tobacco,  and  with  resj)ect  to  the  duty 
on  raw  cotton  ?  Some  gentlen)cn,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  urged  the  re- 
iluction  of  the  duly  on  raw  (cotton  as  indis[)ensable  to  the  prosperity  of  our  manufac- 
tures. The  duty  oti  wool  has  also  j)een  referred  to.  These  are  all  articles  with 
resj)ect  to  which  duties  arc  imi)osi'd,  not  for  ihe  ])urpose  of  protection,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue.  >Sui)i)os((  the  noble  lord  j)ro|)oses  to  reduce  the  duties  on  tea, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool, — I  should  like  to  ask  inm  how  any  one  entrusted  with 
tiie  financi;il  all'airs  of  this  coimtry  can  stir  one  step,  or  know  what  course  to  pursue. 
So  much  for  matter  of  detail,  if  the  noble  lord  enters  into  detail.     In  the  same  way, 
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the  functions  of  government  with  respect  to  commercial  treaties,  must  be  at  once 
suspended.     Suppose  ihe  noble  lord  think  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wine, 
or  on  fruits,  what  course  are  the  government  to  take  with  respect  to  negotiations  now 
pending,  and  which  had  been   pending  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.     Tlie  late 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  some  three  years  ago,  took  credit,  or  ratlier  debited  liim- 
self  with  a  reduction  of  £300,000  in  the  revenue,  consequent  on  the  expected  termi- 
nation of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  on  which  negotiations  have  been  pending 
ever  since.     If  the  noble  lord  deals  with  tliese  questions  of  revenue,  in  this  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  liow  is  the  executive  government  to  proceed  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  financial  measures,  or  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  for  the  reciprocal  reductions  of  import  duties  ?    It  is  clear  that  the  functions 
of  government  would  be  suspended  by  the  noble  lord's  success  in  carrying  such  a 
motion  as  this.     And  at  what  time  does  the  noble  lord  come  forward  ?     Hitherto  it 
has  at  least  been  the  practice  to  give  the  government  some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  until  the  estimates  have  been  voted,  and  until  a  full  review  can 
be  taken  of  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  before  they  are  called  upon  to 
propose  measures  for  providing  the  means  for  the  year ;  but  the  noble  lord  within  a 
forinight  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  calls  on  the  House  to  permit  him 
to  undertake  this  duty.     And  at  what  period  also,  respecting  the  revenue  itself,  does 
the  noble  lord  propose  tliis  measure  ?    At  a  period  when  ])robably  the  future  produce 
of  the  yearly  revenue  is  subject  to  peculiar  uncertainty.    It  is  ditiicult  to  foresee  what 
will  be  the  product  of  the  income-tax.    I  made  an  estimate  of  it  on  the  best  grounds 
on  which  I  could  calculate  ;  but  we  have  not  made  sufficient  progress  in  its  collection 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  estimate  was  v/ell  founded  or  not.     At  this 
particular  period,  the  revenue  has  been  afl'ected  by  the  measures  of  last  session.     It 
was  affected  by  the  discussion  which  preceded  theui ;  and  yet  the  noble  lord  proposes 
to  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  measures 
affecting  the  finances  of  the  country.     Will  the  noble  lord  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
contenting  himself  with  moving  some  such  general  resolution  as  this — "  Resolved, 
That  tlie  principles  u{)on  which  the  tariff  of  last  year  was  founded  ought  to  be  carried 
to  furtlicr  extent  ?"    Is  that  the  motion  which  the  noble  lord  would  propose  ?    There 
is  to  be  no  inquiry,  and  he  must  propose  either  a  specific  measure  of  details,  or  he 
must  propose  some  general  resolution,  embodying  a  general  principle.     The  noble 
lord  lias  no  alternative.     If  you  could  do  any  thing  at  the  present  moment  to  create 
uncertainty,  to  paralyse  trade,  to  suspend  all  commercial  speculations,  it  would  be  to 
move  some  general  indefinite  resolution  like  that,  leaving  every  man  uncertain  as  to 
w  hat  specific  articles  the  general  resolution  was  to  be  applied.     This  country  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  tariff  of  last  year.     The  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded that  tariff' necessarily  added  to  commercial  embarrassment.     It  was  impossible 
it  could  be  otherwise.     During  the  v/hole  time  of  the  discussion,  conmiercial  men 
were  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  be  tlie  final  resolve  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  there  was  a  suspension  of  commercial  dealings.     It  affected  the  con- 
sumption of  timber,  and  affected  almost  every  other  article  of  importance  which  en- 
tered into  file  tariff  of  last  year.     If  you  now  enter  on  the  subject  again,  without 
indicating  the  articles  of  which  you  mean  to  alter  the  duties,  you  do  more  to  diminish 
public  confidence  and  add  to  commercial  embarrassments,  than  by  any  otlicr  course 
you  could  take.     One  g-reat  evil  has  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  prices.     When 
there  is  a  tendency  to  an  increase  of  prices  there  is  a  tendency  to  commercial  pro- 
sperity.    'J'he  effect  of  a  gradual  increase  of  prices  is  well  explained  by  IMr.  Hume — 
David  Hume,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  trade.    Threatened  reductions  in  the  tariff'  tend 
to  produce  declining  prices,  and  a  vague  resolution,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  leav- 
ing it  uncertain  to  what  articles  tlie  principle  was  to  be  applied,  so  far  from  being  a 
relief,  would  aggravate  all  the  existing  evils.     I  hope  I  have  conducted  the  discus- 
sion on  the  principles  which  I  laid  down,  avoiding  all  party  considerations,   and 
making  my  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  House  against  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord. 
Mere  success  in  carrying  this  motion  would  be  only  a  triumph  over  tlie  government. 
That  the  noble  lord  disclaims,  and  I  must  say,  from  the  character  of  the  speech  with 
which  he  jiroposed  the  motion,  I  have  confidence  in  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
lord.     He  does  not  seek  a  temporary  triumjjh  of  party  by  his  motion.     He  proposes 
it  in  order  to  give  a  hope  of  relief  for  the  distress  of  the  country.     Inquiry  is- 
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not  intended.  You  are  not  to  have  tlie  operation  of  the  Corn-laws — you  are  not 
to  have  the  operation  of  otlier  restrictive  laws  investigated,  but  some  proposition  is 
to  be  made.  I  liave  attempted  to  show  that  that  proposition  must  refer  to  details 
or  to  general  principles — that  the  one  would  suspend  and  paralyse  the  functions  of 
government,  and  the  other  would  add  to  the  existing  embarrassment  and  distress. 
Sir,  I  do  not  oppose  the  noble  lord's  motion  on  the  ground  of  denying  the  distress 
which  prevails.  There  are  but  too  many  evidences  of  tliat  distress.  And  when  some 
of  my  right  lion,  friends  refer  to  circumstances  which  rather  appear  to  indicate  a  hope 
of  more  favourable  times,  they  have  done  so,  not  tor  the  purpose  of  denying  the  ex- 
istence or  extent  of  the  distress,  but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  arguments  used  by 
lion,  gentlemen,  and  siiowing  that  in  some  cases  there  have  been  exaggerations  of 
tlie  degree  of  distress.  And  one  lion,  gentleman,  the  member  for  Manchester,  (Mr.  M. 
Gib-on)  has  charged  my  right  hon.  friend  witli  having  made  a  statement,  founded  upon 
Mr.  Horner's  rejiort,  wiiich  is  not  confirmed  by  the  details  of  that  report.  But  then 
the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Horner  for  autumn  last. 
Might  it  not  have  occurred  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  an  improvement  might 
have  taken  place  between  autumn  and  January?  Now,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
Mr.  Horner  did  make  a  report,  and,  with  respect  to  the  new  buildings,  he  did  use 
this  language : — "  In  the  course  of  last  year,  forty-nine  new  concerns  were  set  to 
work,  having  1,378  horses'  power,  and  enijdoying  3,490  persons.  Calculating  five 
persons  to  each  horse  power,  tlie  usual  rougli  estimate,  when  these  mills  are  in  full 
work  they  will  give  employment  to  7,000  persons.  Some  of  them  are  new  buildings, 
and  some  of  these  are  additions  to  pre-existing  buildings;  in  other  cases,  the 
occupiers  have  removed  from  smaller  to  larger  premises ;  but  in  all  of  them  the 
parties  must  have  invested  new  capital;  and  it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose 
otherwise  than  that  all  of  them  have  entered  upon  a  branch  of  trade  which  they  be- 
lieved to  hold  out  a  fair  prospect  of  yielding-  a  remunerating  profit.  The  greater 
part  (*f  the  information  from  which  these  tables  have  been  constructed,  was  collected 
between  the  beginning  of  Se])tember  and  the  middle  of  November — that  is,  before 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  that  revival  which  began  about  the  latter  date;  so  that 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  give  the  actual  state  of  the  mills  in  tlie  present  week,  there 
is  every  probability  that  a  comparison  with  the  same  time  last  year  would  give  a 
still  more  favourable  result  than  I  have  shown  above.  I  have  formed  this  opinion, 
not  merely  on  general  reports  of  improved  trade,  but  from  facts  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, contained  in  returns  recently  received  from  the  superintendents  in  my  district: 

Mr.  Superintendent  Davies,  resident  at  Ashton-under-Line,  reports  to  me,  that 

on  visiting  the  mills  of  A  on  the  8th  of  November,  1842,  2o2  looms  were  standing; 
on  tlie  ISth  of  this  month  all  were  at  work,  and  22  added.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  1842,  B  had  500  looms,  and  2-5ths  of  the  spinning  machinery  stopped: 
on  the  18th  of  January,  only  250  looms,  and  l-4th  of  the  spinning  machinery 
sto])i)ed.  On  the  28th  of  October,  C  had  186  looms  stopped;  on  the  I8th  ot 
January  all  were  ;it  work.  In  Jidy,  1842,  D  had  252  looms  stopped,  and  eight  pair 
of  mules  working  short  time;  in  January,  1843,  all  were  at  work,  and  (m  full  time. 
In  July,  1842,  1'j  ha<l  li)0  looms  stojijied  ;  in  .lamiary,  1843,  all  were  at  work.  In 
July,  1842,  F  had  1G7  looms  stopi)ed ;  in  January,  1843,  nearly  all  were  at  work.'' 
Do  not  let  me  be  niisun(!erstood.  Mind — I  do  not  deny  the  exi.-tence  of  great 
distress.  If  the  noble  lord's  motion  couhi  really  and  truly  tend  to  relieve  the 
coimfry,  we  have,  1  say,  such  full  and  ample  evidence  of  that  distress  as  to 
induce  me  to  enter  into  the  committee  that  he  desires.  But  when  gentlemen  say, 
that  we  are  in  a  worse  state  in  Jaimary  than  we  were  in  October,  then  I  wish  to 
show  you  that  in  that  statement  there  is  exaggeration.  That  is  the  remark  I  have 
to  make  upon  that  |)oint.  I  have,  Sir,  little  more  to  say  of  the  reason  why  the 
government  cannot,  and  why  the  House  ought  not  to  assent  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord.  But  then,  during  the  course  of  this  discussion,  1  have  been  condemned 
by  many  gentlemen  for  the  course  which  I  pursued,  in  the  last  session,  with  respect 
to  the  tarilf,  and  the  priiu-iples  on  which  it  ])r<ilessed  to  be  founded,  and  for  the 
declarations  which  I  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  I  will  refer  first 
to  the  prin<;iples  on  which  the  government 'acted  in  jjroposing  the  taritf  of 
last  year.  In  undertaking  to  revise  the  connnercial  code  of  this  country — I  beg 
the  llouse  to  leeollect  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  undertaken.     There 
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was  in  that  year,  and  tliere  had  hcen  for  several  preceding  years,  a  great  deficiency 
in    the   amount   of  the   revenue.     This  country,   too,  was  engaged   in  two    wars. 
The   East-India   Coni))any   was   interested    in    the   one — tliat    carried    on   to    tiie 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  tlie  other  the  M^ar  with  China.     It  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  her  Majesty's  government  undertook  the  revision  of  the  commercial 
code.     Tiiere   was   a   deficiency  of  £2,400,000,    or   of  a   sum   something    nearer 
£3,000,000.     Tiuit  deficiency  did  not  deter  us  from  undertal<ing  what  we  thought 
would  he  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  tlie  country.     But,   in   order  to  revise  our 
duties,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  new  deficiency;  and  we,   .Sir,  did  not  shrink 
from  performing  tliat   which  we  felt  to  be  necessary,  because  it  compelled  us  to 
j)erf()rm  the  unpopular  act,  which  notliing  but  a  sense  of  our  duty  could  reconcile  us 
to,  of  calling  ujion  the  country  to  submit  to  an   income-tax  in    a  time  of  peace. 
Without  that   tax,   we  could    not   have   propo^^ed  a  revision    of  the   tariff,    when 
we    had    to    create   a   new   deficiency   of  £1,200,000.     But    in    the  face  of  those 
wars — in  the  face  of  this  deficiency — in  the  face  of  that  deficiency  which  a  reform 
in  the  tariff'  must  create,  we  undertook  the  revision  of  our  commercial  code.     I  an- 
nounced the  princi})les  on  which  that  revision  was  to  be  undertaken.     I  ask,  if  it 
were  possible  to  have  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  whole  of  our  Customs'  duties 
without  having  explained  the  general  jjrinciples  on  which  that  revision  was  to  have 
proceeded.     Tiiere   were   two   principles   between  which    we   had  to   choose,    the 
principle  of  protection  to  the  native  industry,  or  to  abandon  prohibitory  duties, 
and  relax  commercial  restrictions.     We  had  to  take  either  one  or  the  other,  and 
we  declared  that  we  thought   that   the  principle  of  jn-otection    could    be   carried 
no  further  in  the  abstract.     I  repeat  the  word,   notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  lion,  gentleman  to  the  term.     In   the  abstract  he  said,  that  protection  was  not 
to    he   defended    as  the  permanent  system  of  this  country.     We    thought,   that  a 
revision  of  the  commercial  code  ought  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  abandoning 
prohilutory    duties,     and    relaxing    the    restrictions    on     commerce,     and    now     I 
am  taunted  for  not  carrying  out  tliat  principle  to  ail  its  legitimate  and  logical  con- 
seqnences,  and  told  that  I  am  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  specific  or  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  not  to  give  any  consideration  to  long  vested  interests!     But  when  I  stated 
tliat  I  thought  tliat  the  jiervading  principle  ought  to  be  rather  a  relaxation  of  restric- 
tion's, than  an  increase  of  protection,  I  accompanied  the  declaration  of  that  abstract 
principle  with  a  distinct  declaration  that  that  principle,  admitted  to  be  a  wise  one, 
ought  to  be  applied,  in  a  country  like  this,  with  great  caution  and  great  circum- 
spection— first,     because   we   ought    not   lightly   to   affect   great   interests,    which 
had  grown  up  to  great  importance  under  long-enjoyed   protection;    and,  secondly, 
because   you   ought   not,    by    the   course   that    you   pursued,    to   throw   discredit 
upon  the  principle  you  songht  to  enforce,  by  applying  it  so  rashly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  to  cause  more  evil  than  good,  and  produce  a  doubt  in  the  truth  of  the 
principle  itself.     I  stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  with  those  qualifications  I  should 
apply  the  principle,  and  in  taking  tliat  course,  I  am  justified  by  the  conduct   of 
those  who  had  })receded  me,  who   had    advocated    those   principles,    and   set   the 
example  of  removing  commercial  restrictions.     When  Air.  Iluskisson,  in  182.5,  pro- 
posed his  revision  of  the  commercial  law  of  this  country,  the  language  he  used  I  will 
read  to  the  House.     Mr.  Huskisson  was  a  great  commercial  reformer,  a  practical 
reformer,  who  felt  all  the  responsibility,  and  antici|)ated  all  the  consequences  of  his 
acts,  and  the  House  will  see  how  he  qualified   the  general  principles  of  which  he 
advocated    the  adoption.     Mr.  Iluskisson,   on  the  21st    March,    182a,    used   these 
words: — "  I  can  assure  the  committee,  that  if  I  am  about  to  recommend  alterations 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  ancient  sentiments  of  this  country,  in  respect  to 
colonial  policy  and  trade,  it  is  not  because  I  consider  the  views  of  our  ancestors  as 
necessarily  erroneous,  or  that  innovation  must  necessarily  be  improvement;  but  it  is 
because  the  circumstances  and  state  of  the  world,  in  which  we  have  to  examine 
colonial  interests,  have  changed:    and  it  becomes  us,  as  practical  statesmen,  to  deal 
with  those  interests  with  a  relerence  to  that  change.     It  is  only  in  tliis  sense,  and 
witli  this  qualification,  tiiat  I  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovator.     I  am  not 
anxious  to  give  effect  to  new  principles,  where  circumstances  do  not  call  for  their 
application  ;  feeling  as    I   do,  from  no  small   experience   in   public  business — and 
every  day  coulirms  that  feeling — how  much,  in  the  vast  and  complex  interests  of 
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this  country,  do  general  theories,  however  incontrovertible  in  the  abstract,  re(juire 
to  be  weighed  with  a  cahn  circumspection,  to  be  directed  by  a  temperate  discretion, 
and  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  existing  relations  of  society  with  a  careful  hand,  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  establishments  and  institutions  which  have  grown  up  under  those 
relations." 

Are  not  these,  I  ask,  the  words  of  practical  wisdom?  They  were  used  when 
that  great  commercial  reformer  undertook  large  and  most  important  reforms  in  our 
commercial  code.  Do  we  not  find  here  the  prudence  of  a  practical  man,  who,  while 
he  laid  down  general  principles,  thought  it  right  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
accompanied  by  circumspection  in  their  application?  Now  take  other  men  who 
have  not  been  responsible  for  the  practical  consequences  of  the  principles  that  they 
desired  to  see  acted  upon — take  one  who  carried  the  principles  of  free-trade  as  far  as 
any  gentleman  of  the  House — take  the  highest  authority,  for  so  I  must  still  call  him; 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  all — not  all,  but  many  subsequent  writers  on  political  eco- 
nomy, have  only  tended  to  confound  by  their  observations  that  which  was  eluci- 
dated by  Adam  Smith ;  at  least  the  doctrines  propounded  by  Adam  Smith,  to 
my  apprehension,  appear  more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  his  commenta- 
tors. Take  Adam  Smirh,  and  no  man  went  further  in  advocating  free-trade,  the 
abolition  of  restrictive  duties,  and  what  does  he  say?  This  is  the  way  that  with 
reference  to  a  state  of  society  constituted  like  ours,  he  qualifies  his  doctrines.  He 
says — "  The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation  how  far,  or 
in  what  manner  it  is  proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods,  after  it 
has  been  for  some  time  interrupted  is,  when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multitude  of  hands." 

But  3'ou  will  not  allow  agriculture  to  be  reckoned  a  manufacture,  or  entitled  to 
those  benefits  laid  down  as  properly  belonging  to  a  manufacture  by  this  great 
authority.  But  to  continue  my  extract — "  Humanity  may  in  this  case  require  that 
the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restoi-ed  only  by  slow  gradations,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection.  Were  those  high  duties  and  ftrohibitions  taken 
away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  might  be  poured  so  fast 
into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many  thousands  of  our  people  of 
their  ordinary  employment  and  means  of  subsistence." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  theoretical  writer — of  a  writer  not  responsible  for  the 
practical  application  of  his  views,  but  they  correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  the  prac- 
tical reformer — of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  who  did  lie  under  responsibility.  And, 
Sir,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these  great  authorities  with  respect  to  our  com- 
mercial ))rinciples,  I  accompanied  tlicir  enunciation  with  a  respectful  admonition 
to  llie  House  to  apply  those  principles  with  great  circumspection — with  great 
caution.  It  is  said,  however,  that  we  did  absolutely  notliing  by  the  tariif,  that  it 
was  a  mere  delusion.  Is  that  true?  What  did  we  do  in  that  tariff  to  which  you 
now  attach  so  little  value?  ^ir,  in  respect  to  articles  of  raw  produce,  constituting 
the  elements  of  manufactures,  in  resi)ect  to  almost  all  these  articles  we  reduced  the 
duty  payable  on  their  importation — in  some  cases  we  reduced  it  to  fire,  and  in 
other  cases  to  two  per  cent.  And  where  exceptions  were  made  they  were  allowed 
on  the  ground  of  revenue.  Take  for  exam|)le  tiic  case  of  cotton  wool.  I  am  here 
speaking  of  raw  produce,  tlic  materials  of  manufactures.  Take,  I  say,  the  case  of 
cotton  wool ;  the  duty  on  whicli  was  retained  on  account  of  tiic  revenue.  With 
respect  to  articles  half  nuinufacturcd,  if  I  miiy  so  speak — half  raw  and  half  manu- 
factured— the  general  rule  was  to  reduce  the  duty  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  With 
respect  to  articles  of  manufactures,  the  general  rule  was,  to  impose  a  duty  of 
'20  per  cent.  Exceptions  were  made  from  these  reductions  in  favour  of  certain 
articles,  but  they  were  made  in  favour  of  weak  and  unprotected  interests.  The 
claims  of  the  cork -cutters,  for  exain])le,  were  urged  by  the  lion,  member  for  Fins- 
bury — the  claims  f»f  the  straw  manufacturers  were  also  among  those  urged — and 
when  excej)tions  were  made  from  the  general  reduction  which  the  tariif  effected, 
they  were  made  in  favour  of  branches  of  manufacture  of  that  nature  for  which  there 
could  be  no  ground  for  making  exception  other  than  the  desire  to  i)r()tect  the  fair 
inferesta  of  the  ])arties  (!oncerned.  We  did  except  certain  great  articles.  We 
excepted  some  on  the  ground  of  negotiations  pending  with  respect  to  them.     In 
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tlie  case  of  wine — in  the  case  of  brandy — in  the  ca.sc,  I  tliink,  of  vinegar — in  the 
case  of  French  fruits,  and  in  those  of  several  other  articles,  we  did  not  reduce 
tlie  duty  in  order  that  we  might  employ  those  duties  as  instruments  of  negotiation, 
with  a  view  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  the 
produce  of  our  own  industry.  I  am  not  disposed  to  carry  too  far  that  principle  of 
withholding  from  ourselves  the  benefits  of  reduction  of  duties,  in  order  to  force 
other  nations  to  act  in  a  reciprocal  manner,  and  in  many  cases  we  weakened  the  effect 
of  instruments  we  held  in  our  own  hands,  by  reducing  the  duties  of  articles  relative 
to  which  negotiations  might  have  been  entered  into.  Our  general  rule  was,  that 
in  cases  where  the  articles  were  elements  of  manufacture,  or  where  there  Avas  risk 
from  smuggling,  we  took  to  ourselves  the  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  these  articles;  but  on  others,  wine  for  examj)le,  we  made  no 
reduction  of' duty,  and  intend  to  make  no  reduction  of  duty,  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  thus  induce  other  countries  to  give  to  us  an  equivalent  advantage;  and  with 
respect  to  cases  in  Avhich  the  articles  in  question  are  articles  of  luxur}'.  I  do 
think — as  I  presume  the  late  government  also  thought — that  before  you  consent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  duties — on  French  wines  for  example,  that  you  should  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  France  to  permit  hardwares  and  cutlery  from  Sheffield  to  enter  her 
dominions,  a  greater  advantage  to  this  country  than  that  derived  under  the 
existing  system.  Indeed,  it  would  not,  I  believe,  be  satisfactory  to  the  country  if 
•we  were  to  reduce  the  duly  at  once  on  articles  like  wine — articles  of  luxury,  used 
only  by  the  wealthier  classes,  without  making  an  attempt  to  procure  from  the 
grower  of  the  wine  some  corresponding  advantage  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
'i'hese  were  the  cases  in  whit'.h  we  excepted  certain  articles  from  the  operation  of  the 
tariff;  and  it  is  by  withholding  them  that  v,e  may  hope  that  negotiations — negotia- 
tions I  am  sorry  to  say  too  long  pending — may  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. But  we  cannot  be  fairly  charged,  by  those  who  have  been  parties  to  pending 
commercial  negotiations,  with  having  reserved  too  many  articles  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  plan  of  reduction  imposed  by  the  tariff,  and  reducing  the  duties 
upon  them  without  continuing  these  negotiations — we  excepted  silk,  and  wine, 
and  brandy.  During  the  discussion  upon  the  tariff  no  one  proposed  that  we  should 
at  once  part  with  ail  the  advantages  while  negotiations  were  pending,  which  the 
duties  on  these  articles  gave  us.  [Viscount  Ilowick  contended  that  tlie  operation 
of  the  tariff'  ought  to  have  been  made  universal.]  Such  might  have  been  the 
noble  lord's  views ;  but  I  am  siu'e  that  the  general  sense  of  the  House — I  do 
not  mean  to  include  the  opinions  of  every  particular  member  of  it ;  the  general 
sense  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  reduction  upon  the  duty  of  the  articles  refer- 
red to  being  reserved,  until  further  progress  had  been  made  in  pending  negotia- 
tions. I  certainly  did  not  apply  the  tariff  to  the  article  of  sugar — and  I  admit  at 
once  that  there  can  be  no  article  of  greater  importance  to  this  coimtry  than 
sugar — no  article  with  respect  to  which  a  reduction  of  price  would  be  of  more  im- 
portance. But  this  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  that  it  was  no  desire  to  protect 
great  monopolies,  which  induced  us  to  reserve  the  reduction  upon  sugar.  When- 
ever you  do  deal  with  that  article,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  not  deal  with  it  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
grower  of  foreign  sugar.  We  reserved  the  article  of  sugar  partly  with  the  view  of 
using  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  ])urpose  of  effecting  reductions  in  the  import 
duties  payable  upon  our  jiroduce  in  foreign  sugar-growing  countries ;  but  much  more 
on  this  ground,  that  we  did  not  deem  it  right  to  give  a  free  unlimited  admission  to 
foreign  sugar,  without  any  reference  to  the  consideration  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
produce  of  free  or  of  slave  labour.  I  said  this  should  be  our  ruling  principle  when  I 
"was  in  opposition;  I  maintained  it  last  session  in  office,  and  I  still  adhere  to  it. 
Certainly  you  should,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  attempt  to  make  stipulations  in 
favour,  not  only  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  for  the  modification  of 
slavery  itself.  You  should  attempt  to  obtain  conditions  witli  respect  to  tlie  state  of 
slavery  before  you  grant  the  indiscriminate  reduction  of  duty.  I  expressed  this 
opinion  last  year  and  acted  upon  it.,  and  I  still  maintain  it;  and  considering  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  this  country  was  lately  involved — considering  the  position  it  has 
maintained  with  respect  to  America — considering  the  principles  which  it  has  main- 
tained with  respect  to  France — I  do  say,  that  there  never  was  a  period  when  it  was 
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more  important  that  this  country  should  prove  to  the  world  that  she  did  not  relax, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtainino-  pecuniary  advantage,  those  institutions  which  she  for- 
merly maintained.  There  has  been  a  great  disposition  to  charge  this  country  with 
liaving  being  influenced  to  the  suppression  of  slavery  by  the  pressure  of  mercantile 
considerations;  and  it  certainly  would  abate  our  moral  influence,  if  we  did 
lightly,  for  the  sake  of  a  free-trade  in  sugar,  abandon  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  a  trade  instrumental  in  ameliorating  slavery  in  sugar-growing  countries.  I  say 
no  more  on  this  point.  When  I  was  asked,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  what  parti- 
cular article  should  be  subjected  to  a  reduction  of  duty,  I  declined  to  answer,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to  make  such  a  selection,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
intentions  of  government  as  to  proposed  changes  at  the  very  opening  oF  the  session. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  can  see  what  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  timber 
duties.  The  opposition  made  to  the  change  I  proposed  to  those  duties  was, 
that  I  went  much  farther  than  her  Majesty's  late  government,  and  that  I  was 
sacrificing  a  large  portion  of  revenue  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  price  of  timber. 
We  permitted  colonial  timber  to  come  in  at  a  mere  nominal  duty,  and  we  greatly 
reduced  the  price  of  Baltic  timber.  But,  says  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  "you 
have  done  nothing  for  the  consumer.  You  have  merely  lost  a  revenue,  without  re- 
ducing the  price  of  timber."  That  is  not  the  fact.  There  has  been  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  price  of  timber.  Sir,  I  quite  admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  reduction  in  ])rice  is  referable 
to  the  diminished  duty  or  the  diminished  demand  ;  but  that  there  has  been  a  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  timber  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  paid  for  timber  in  the  dock-yards,  during  the 
years  1841  and  1842.  In  1841  Riga  timber  was  =£5:6:  Gd.  a  load  ;  in  1842,  after 
"the  10th  October,  it  was  .£4:2:  6d.  In  the  first  year  Dantzic  timber  was  £5  : 4  :  9d.; 
in  1842,  £3  :  18  :9d.  In  deals  there  was  no  such  difference,  for  the  duty  did  not 
apply.  In  the  first  year  Canadian  red  pine  was  i'4:16:6f/;  in  the  second, 
£3  :  16  :  6c?.  In  the  first  yellow  pine  was  £4  3,s. ;  in  the  latter,  ,£3  Is.  In  the  first 
year,  Stockholm  timber  was  £4  lOs. ;  in  the  latter,  £3  Is.  Now,  so  far  as  an  ab- 
solute reduction  of  price,  it  has  unquestionably  taken  place  to  an  extent  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  abatement  of  the  duty.  I  admit,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  same 
causes  may  have  influenced  the  depression  of  price  in  timber  as  those  which  operated 
in  the  case  of  other  articles.  But,  says  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden),  "you 
reduce  the  price  of  timber  when  there  are  no  factories  to  be  built;"  as  if  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  worl<l  but  factories.  I  don't  undervalue  the  importance  of  fac- 
tories ;  but  to  say  that,  when  bridges,  houses,  and  various  other  buildings  are  always 
to  be  constructed  or  repaired,  no  advantage  is  derived  in  the  great  reduction  of  the 
jirice  of  timber,  simjjly  because  no  additional  cotton  mills  are  required,  is  an  argu- 
ment wliicli  only  indicates  that  the  hon.  gentleman's  notion  of  commercial  prosperity 
and  the  happiness  of  the  nation  all  centre  in  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  throughout 
the  country.  1  think  I  can  establish  the  importance  of  the  alteration  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  for  there  was  no  one  article  to  which  he  attached  greater  im- 
portance than  timber.  He  said: — "You  have  coal  and  iron  cheap;  make  timber 
cheap  t(jo,  and  you  have  the  three  great  elements  of  commercial  prosperity." 

.\iid  altiiough  factories  are  not  building,  and  mill-owners  have  not  derived  any 
advantage  from  the  reduction  which  has  lately  been  cH^ected  in  the  j)rice  of  timber, 
yet  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  it  \'cv\  dillicult.  to  convince  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cornmunitv  tiiat  they  have  dcriviMl  no  advantage  from  the  diminution  in  the  price  of 
timl)er.  We  come  next  to  articles  of  human  std)sistence.  It  is  said  we  did  nothing 
in  the  tarilf  respecting  such  articles,  because,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
our  .su|)porlers  wo  were  afraid  to  touch  them  ellectually.  Why,  we  fouiul  cattle 
prohibited,  and  salt  meat  subje(rt  to  higii  duties;  we  diminished  the  duties,  and  re- 
iiiitleil  the  proliibilion.  But  it  is  said  ihat  not  the  slightest  benefit  accrued  from  the 
reduction,  or  the  abiditlon  of  the  jiroliibition  :  that  the  change  has  not  varied  in  the 
sligbter^t  degree  the  price  of  meat.  If  1  retaineil  the  prohibition  and  the  high  duties, 
what  would  be  said?  How  you  would  dwell  on  the  im])ortance  of  the  trallic  in  meat 
and  cattle,  and  charge  mo  with  obstructing  the  conm)ercial  prosperity  of  the  coimtry. 
But  I  reduced  iIkj  (Inly  on  meat  to  an  amoimt  (ix. d  at  so  moderate  a  rate,  that  you 
(the  opposition)  did  not  olijcct  to  il,  and  1  took  away  the  prohibition  from  the  impor- 
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tation  of  cattle,  and  now  you  say  that  the  change  has  not  been  attended  with  the 
slif^-htcst  advantage — that  it  is  all  a  mockery  and  delusion.  Sir,  when  that  language 
is  held  with  re.spect  to  tliose  articles  oi'  subsistence,  it  leads  me  to  think  tliat  you 
greatly  overrate  the  advantages  which  you  now  say  are  to  be  derived  from  a  free-trade 
in  corn.  Why,  what  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  the  other  night? 
He  did  not  say  that  we  manifested  any  desire  to  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  country  for  the  attainment  of  political  or  party  advantages.  On  the  contrary, 
tiie  right  lion,  gentleman  proclaimed  that  we  jjerilled  the  existence  of  the  government 
by  removing  the  prohibition  on  cattle,  and  that  if  it  were  not  lor  the  forbearance  of 
the  opposition,  we  should  have  been  left  in  a  minority,  and  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  reins  of  power.  Well,  according  to  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman's  repre- 
sentation, wc  are  entitled  to  credit ;  for  how  could  we  have  given  a  greater  [)roof  that 
we  w^ere  bent  on  pursuing  what  we  believed  was  for  the  public  advantage,  than  to 
stake  our  existence  as  a  government  on  the  removal  of  this  prohibition  ?  And  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  claims  credit  for  supporting  me  on  the  reduction  of  duty, 
he  ought  at  least  to  admit  that  we  were  not  desirous  of  deferring  to  opinions  in  which 
we  did  not  partake,  or  of  sacrificing  the  public  welfare  for  the  sake  of  conciliating 
our  supporters.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  corn- laws.  I  did  certainly  retain  the 
principle  of  a  fluctuating  scale.  It  was  said,  -when  I  proposed  that  measure,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  advantage  in  diminishing  the  price  of  corn.  It  was  said  that  I  was 
rendering  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  more  strict  by  the  addition  of  new  towns  in 
taking  the  averages.  It  was  said  too  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  exhausted 
of  its  gold  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  sliding-scale.  But  you  cannot  deny 
that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  price.  Oh,  but  it  is  now  said  that  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  harvest.  But  you  prophesied  that  the  harvest  would  be  an 
unproductive  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  to  wiiat 
cause  the  fall  of  price  is  owing,  but  at  any  rate  you  cannot  deny  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  reduction.  Now,  take  the  prices — and  you  will  see  the  reduction 
etFected,  no  doubt,  by  the  harvest  as  a  main  cause, — for  the  last  six  years.  On  tlie 
2nd  January,  183G,  wheat  was  59s.  per  quarter;  in  January,  1838,  it  was  52.s\  4iL 
per  quarter;  in  January,  1839,  it  was  78s.  2d.  per  quarter;  in  January',  1840,  it 
•was  68.S.  5fi.  per  quarter  ;  in  January,  1841,  it  was  Gls.  8rf.  per  quarter  ;  in  January', 
1842,  it  was  G3.v.  Id.  per  quarter;  and  in  January,  1843,  it  was  46s.  lid.  per  quarter. 
Now,  it  is  said  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  no  benefit  whatever.  I  confess  that  this 
is  a  most  discouraging  statement,  when  we  compare  such  comments  with  the  predic- 
tions indulged  iu  before  any  alteration  was  made.  Now,  if  ever  a  principle  were 
maintained  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  it  was  that  the  high  price  of  provisions 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade,  and  of  the  diminished  consumption  of 
articles  of  manufacture.  A  pamphlet  was  written  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  an  active 
member  of  the  .\nti- Corn -law  League,  which  gave  the  price  of  corn  and  other  articles 
of  subsistence  for  some  years  past,  and  in  which  it  was  contended  that  twentj'  mil- 
lions of  additional  cajiital  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  articles  of  food,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  purchase  of  manufactures  ;  and  the  great  evils  of  the  country  were 
attributed  to  the  higli  jirices  of  provisions.  From  some  cause  or  other  you  have  now 
a  low  price,  and  now  the  doctrine  is,  it  does  not  matter  a  farthing  what  the  price  of 
provisions  is — the  great  panacea  is  a  free-trade  in  corn.  Well,  with  respect  to  the 
objections  to  the  new  towns.  I  introduced  them  to  prevent  frauds.  Some  said  I 
had  a  covert  intention  of  increasing  protection  ;  some  said  that  I  should  diminish  the 
prices  in  the  new  towns,  and  raise  the  duty  on  foreign  corn.  What  is  tiie  result? 
In  twenty-five  cases,  with  one  exception,  the  price  in  the  new  tovvns  has  been  higher 
than  in  the  old.  Thus  I  did  take  a  double  security  against  fraud  without  any  in- 
crease of  protection.  I  am  charged  with  leaving  the  law  in  a  state  of  uncertaintj' — 
with  implying  a  secret  reserve  to  alter  the  law  next  session.  Now  tiie  fact  is,  a 
minister  answers  questions  in  his  place  in  parliament  under  great  disadvantages.  A 
minister  desires  to  give  every  information  that  he  can  on  public  concerns  consistent 
with  public  duty.  On  the  first  night  of  the  session  the  (juestion  was  addressed  to  me 
— "  Do  you  intend  to  alter  the  corn-laws  this  session  ?  "  j\Iy  answer  was — "  I  do 
not."  Then  it  was  said  I  had  made  a  voluntary  declaration  that  I  wouhl  not  alter 
them  this  session,  but  that  I  had  made  a  reserve  with  a  view  to  a  succeeding  session. 
Now,  in  these  cases,  much  depends  on  the  auiiuus  of  the  questioner.     Of  course 
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the  hon.  gentleman  who  put  the  question  to  rne  was  specifying  the  present  session, 
and  never  thought  of  asking  me — do  you,  in  the  course  of  the  next  or  of  any  future 
session,  intend  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the  existing  law  ?  When  the  question 
•was  put  to  me,  wlietlier  I  contemplated  any  alteration  in  the  present  session,  I 
answered  frankly — I  do  not.  To  this  some  gentlemen  immediately  say — See  in 
what  state  of  uncertainty  you  leave  the  law.  You,  as  minister,  defer  the  course 
you  mean  to  take.  You  will  do  nothing  this  session,  but  you  do  not  say  you  will 
abide  by  your  law.  Abide !  Sir,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  I  will  abide  by  any  law, 
but  I  will  say  this — I  do  not  now  contemplate  any  alteration  in  the  law ;  I  see 
nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  last  four  or  five  months  to  induce  me  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  question  from  what  I  did  last  session  ;  but  if  I  am  asked  whether 
I  will  undertake,  whatever  may  be  my  experience,  whatever  may  be  the  proof 
of  failure  that  may  force  itself  upon  my  conviction — I  say,  if  after  such  prcof  and 
experience  of  failure,  I  am  asked  whether,  in  order  to  purchase  support,  I  will  make 
a  stipulation  to  adhere  to  a  law  that  shall  have  failed,  I  say  at  once  that  there  is  no 
support  that  I  will  consent  to  purchase  on  such  conditions.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  which  cannot  be  considered  to  involve  a  vital  question,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  endanger  the  monarchy,  for  instance,  or  the  union  of  the  kingdom — in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  I  sa}',  I  should  be  unworthy  the  station  I  hold,  if,  as  a  minister, 
I  were  to  undertake  to  maintain  the  law  one  hour  after  I  had  l)ecome  convinced 
that  the  public  interest  demanded  its  abrog-ation.  If,  however,  this  law  is  to  be 
altered,  what  is  the  principle  on  which  the  alteration  is  to  take  place?  If  the  noble 
lord  brings  forvrard  a  motion  of  this  sort,  and  if  the  real  object  of  that  motion  is  to 
obtain  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  the  supporters  of  the 
noble  lord  what  their  real  views  are?  If  they  succeed  in  this  motion,  they  must  be 
well  aware  that  not  one  hour  could  elapse  without  their  being  ctdled  upon  to  make 
a  full  statement  of  their  intentions.  Does  the  noble  lord  mean  to  adhere  unalterably 
to  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  ?  See  what  taunts  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  late  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  threw  out  against  me,  under  an  idea  that  I 
might  not  adhere  unalterably  to  my  own  measure;  yet  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  gentlemen  ojjposite  with  their  own  plan  for  the  settlement  of  tlie  Corn- 
laws?  They  first  brought  forward  the  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty,  but  before  they 
even  ayiproached  the  introduction  of  their  own  bill,  the  noble  lord  declared  that  his 
victvs  had  undergone  a  change.  Wo  argued  that  a  fixed  duty  was  altogether  delu- 
sive as  a  protection  to  agriculture,  because  in  a  season  of  great  scarcity,  or  when 
corn  rose  to  an  average  of  73,9.  or  7o,v.,  it  would  be  found  utterly  imjiossible  to  levy 
the  fixed  duty.  The  noble  lord,  in  proportion  as  he  gave  more  consideration  to  the 
question,  began  to  see  that  this  was  the  case,  and  then  the  noble  lord  avowed  him- 
self ready  to  modify  liis  own  law  in  this  respect,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
abandon  his  fixed  duty  under  a  pressure  of  high  prices.  The  noble  lord,  whose 
friends  now  demand  that  1,  as  minister,  sl)all  citlier  abandon  this  law,  or  pledge 
myself  to  maintain  it  irrevocably  under  all  circumstances,  the  noble  lord  himself, 
bi'i'ore  lie  approached  the  introduction  of  his  own  bill,  claimed,  and  Justly  claimed, 
for  himself  tiie  privilege  of  modifying  his  views,  lie  determined  to  retain  the  sys- 
tem of  avcragi.'s,  and  when  wheat  approached  the  price  of  7oa'.,  ho  admitted  that  his 
fixed  duty  could  not  be  enforced.  And  the  noble  lord  was  quite  right  to  claim  for 
liim-elfthis  privilege;  but  I  do  say  those  who  c(nK'ede  this  privilege  to  the  noble 
lord,  ought  not  to  he  so  strict  in  demanding  of  his  oi)[)onenls  that  they  shall  irrevo- 
cably adhere  to  a  measure  they  have  once  ado|)ted.  IJetween  the  noble  lord  and 
ourselves  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  diirerence  of  |)riu('iple.  The  noble  hjrd  con- 
tends for  tlie  necessity  of  a  protective  duty.  IJut  then  the  noble  lonl  contends  also 
that  a  fixed  duty  would  have  the  efiect  of  establishing  a  regular  trade  in  corn,  and 
would  have  tlx?  efiect  of  securing  an  active  intercourse  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  Well,  the  noble  lord  vindicates  a  fixed  duty  ofH.v.,  on  the  ground  that  the 
landed  interest  is  entitled  to  protection,  and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
calls  upon  us  to  settle  the  question.  To  .settle  the  question  !  Does  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  really  feel  confident  that  a  fixed  duty  of  8.v.  will  settle  the  ()uestion  ? 
hoes  he  feel  confident  that  such  a  fixcMl  duty  will  jiut  an  end  to  agitation,  and  lead 
to  tiie  iuimediati!  dispersing  of  the  auti-Coru-Iaw  league?  Vv'hy,  this  very  night 
we  were  told  by  the  lion,  member  for  Salibrd,  that  a  fixed  duty  of  8s,  would  be  equi- 
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valent  to  a  tax  on  corn  of  £20,000,000.  This,  I  admit,  was  a  very  extravagant 
calculation;  but  supposing  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  to  be  in  force,  and  wheat  at  75s., 
if  the  hon.  gentleman  even  approaclies  the  truth,  if  he  supp(jses  tlie  tax  to  be  only 
one-half  of  his  first  estimate,  if  he  calculates  it  only  at  JC10,000,000  instead  of 
^£•20,000,000,  will  any  man  tell  me  that  it  will  not  be  the  hon.  member's  intention 
to  go  on  agitating  the  question  till  he  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  85.  ?  My  objection 
to  a  fixed  duty  is,  that  it  presses  with  peculiar  seventy  upon  the  consumer  when 
corn  is  high,  and  it  equally  presses  upon  the  i)roducer  when  prices  are  low.  1  shall 
be  told,  indeed,  that  a  tixed  duty  will  lead  to  a  greater  regularity  in  the  trade;  but 
I  say  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  impossible,  under  any  state  of  the  law, 
to  calculate  upon  stationary  prices  for  such  an  article  as  corn.  Even  in  New  York 
itself,  when  prices  have  in  no  way  been  influenced  by  a  demand  from  this  country, 
there  have  been  as  great  variations  in  price,  under  a  system  of  complete  free-trade,  as 
in  England  under  the  sliding- scale.  The  two  noble  lords  opposite  are  agreed  as  to 
the  amount  of  a  fixed  duty,  but  the  noble  lurd,  the  member  for  Tiverton,  would 
maintain  it,  not  as  a  protection  to  agriculturists,  but  witli  a  view  to  a  revenue.  If 
the  noble  lord  tlie  member  for  London  is  wrong,  if  the  landed  interest  be  not  entitled 
to  protection  from  tlie  importation  of  foreign  corn,  if  it  be  not  necessary  to  restrict 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  too  great  dependence 
on  foreign  supply,  if  those  two  positions  be  conceded,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a 
fi.xed  duty  of  8s.  on  foreign  corn,  for  tlie  purpose  of  revenue,  would  not  be  main- 
tained for  two  months.  Observe  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Tiverton,  denies 
that  there  is  any  necessity  for  protection;  he  v/ould  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  on 
foreign  corn  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining  revenue.  The  noble  lord  cannot  resist 
the  inference,  that  if  the  landed  interest  have  no  need  of  protection,  and  if  corn  be  a 
fit  subject  of  taxation,  corn  that  is  the  produce  of  your  own  country  ought  to  be 
liable  to  taxation.  He  cannot  resist  the  argument  that  the  duty  ought  not  to  be  one 
of  8s.  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  but  4s.  on  foreign  corn,  and  4s.  on  home- 
grown corn,  the  duty  to  be  collected,  for  greater  convenience,  at  tlie  mill  at  which 
it  is  ground.  The  noble  lord  wishes  to  maintain  a  duty  of  8s.  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue.  What,  then,  would  be  the  state  of  tlie  case?  You  levy  a  duty  of  £5,000,000 
on  one  species  of  corn  which  is  your  own  produce — I  mean  malt.  And  would  you 
levy  a  duty  of  £2,000,000  or  £3,000,000  on  foreign  wheat,  and  no  duty  whatever 
on  home-grown  wheat,  if  the  landed  interest  be  not  entitled  to  protection?  It  is 
quite  clear,  you  would  in  that  case,  be  reversing  the  principle  on  which  you  proceed 
in  the  case  of  barley.  You  derive  nothing  from  foreign  grain  in  the  article  of  bar- 
ley. You  derive  your  whole  revenue  from  barley,  the  produce  of  your  own  countiy, 
and  the  noble  lord  would  derive  the  whole  of  his  revenue  from  wheat,  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  and  exempt  wheat  which  i?  tlie  growth  of  his  own  cotmtry  from  any 
part  of  the  duty.  Therefore,  I  think  the  noble  lord's  (Lord  John  Russell's)  prin- 
ciple of  vindicating  his  fixed  duty,  because  the  agricultural  interest  is  entitled  to 
protection,  is,  at  least,  a  better  ground  to  assume  than  that  which  is  stated  by  his 
noble  friend,  who  claims  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  for  the  mere  purpose  of  revenue. 
The  other  alternative  is  the  absolute  and  total  abrogation  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  must 
say  I  entertain  firmly  the  opinion  that  if  you  were  at  once  to  give  efiect  to  your 
views,  and  permit  the  free  and  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  corn,  you  would 
displace  such  a  mass  of  productive  industry  in  this  country  as  would  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  present  distress.  Seeing  nothing  in  tiie  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
present  law  to  induce  me  to  change  the  views  I  expressed  in  the  course  of  last  ses- 
sion, believing  that  the  application  of  a  fixed  duty  would  have  no  more  tendency  to 
settle  this  question  than  the  retention  of  the  present  law,  believing  that  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  I 
cannot  consent  to  the  measures  which  are  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
Corn-laws.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  T.  Earing)  who  spoke  last  niglit 
with  so  much  animation — a  degree  of  animation  which  I  have  not  witnessed  in  this 
House  since  the  day  that  he  detected  a  Oifferential  duty  on  colonial  asses,  charged 
the  present  government  with  having-  unsettled  every  thing,  and  settled  nothing — 
that  is  to  say,  that  we,  who  have  so  far  at  least  reformed  the  commercial  code  of  this 
country,  that  we  have  reduced  the  duties  on  raw  produce,  and  the  elements  of  manu- 
factures to  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  every  case,  the  duties  on  half  manufactured 
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articles  to  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles  to  20  per  cent  , 
that  her  Majest^''s  government  have  unsettled  every  thing,  and  settled  nothing. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  acquiesces  in  his  present  nnotion,  vhicli,  although  I  ana 
confident,  is  not  brought  forward  by  the  noble  lord  with  that  view,  yet  clearly 
appears  after  the  comments  made  on  it  by  the  noble  lord's  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Ilalifiix  and  others,  to  be  in  effect,  whatever  it  may  be  in  intention,  an  implied 
censure  on  government  for  not  having  brought  forward  some  other  measure  of 
extensive  relief.  Sir,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  call  for  measures  of  relief,  and  to 
insist  on  government  proposing  an  immediate  relief  for  the  public  distress.  I  am 
afraid  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  governments  are  liable  to  such 
a  demand;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  make  that  demand  than  to  comply  with  it;  but 
I  think  it  ratiier  hard,  that  this  charge  of  having  unsettled  every  thing  and  settled 
nothing,  should  proceed  from  our  predecessors  in  otHce.  I  should  like  to  compare 
the  course  which  the  late  government  took  in  1840  with  the  course  I  and  my  col- 
leagues took  in  1842.  Sir,  it  is  with  unaflected  regret  that  I  enter  into  those  party 
conflicts  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  I  wish  most  heartily  and  sincerelj',  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  in  this  respect  followed  the  example  of  the  noble  lord. 
I  think  these  mere  party  topics  are  misplaced  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  on 
an  occasion  like  the  jiresent;  but  when  party  attacks  are  made  with  great  acrimony, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  defend  one's  self.  In  1840,  noble  lords  and  right  hon, 
gentlemen  opposite  were  in  possession  of  power.  They  now  declare  themselves  the 
great,  the  uniform,  the  consistent  advocates  of  the  principle  of  free-trade,  and  main- 
tain that  they  have  always  looked  to  the  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions  as  the 
true  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  sometimes  thej'  charge  us  with  being  the 
servile  adherents  of  the  opposite  system,  while  the_v  are  constantly  drawing  a  contrast 
between  the  weak  and  inefiicient  measures  of  the  present  government  and  those 
which  they  themselves  alopteil  when  in  possession  of  power.  I  will  not  take  the 
measures  which  they  attempted  to  bring  under  our  consideration  when  they  were 
in  their  last  extremity.  Every  great  sinner,  if  you  judge  of  him  when  his  end  is 
approaching  and  he  is  greatly  alarmed  for  his  existence,  when  he  makes  vows  of  a 
better  life,  seems  a  moral  man;  if  you  were  to  judge  of  him  from  that  period  of  his 
life  (july,  you  miglit  think  highly  of  hi-;  moral  qualiiies,  but  the  time  to  judge  of  his 
adherence  to  great  principles  is  not  when  he  is  in  the  hour  of  dying,  but  when  he 
has  strength  to  give  effect  to  his  intentions.  If  as  minister  you  had  not  strength  to 
give  effect  to  your  principles,  you  might  have  given  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  your 
conviction,  by  sacrificing  jjower  and  place  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  them.  I  will 
not  dwell,  therefore,  on  tlie  conduct  of  the  late  government  in  1841,  when  there 
were  significant  proofs  given  that  their  tenure  of  power  was  very  precarious;  but  I 
will  go  to  the  year  1840,  when  the  indications  of  approaching  dissolution  were  not 
quite  so  clear  and  certain,  and  I  will  compare  the  acts  of  the  late  government,  in  1840, 
with  the  acts  of  the  present  government,  who  are  said  to  have  settled  nothing  and  un- 
settled every  thing.  In  1840  tliere  had  been  a  continuance  of  severe  dijti-ess — there 
iiad  been  a  great  suff'ering.  Tiiut  was  the  time  to  havedeclared  to  iiarliamcnt  that  you 
looked  to  tlio  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity. 
You  say  we  admit  tlie  existence  of  general  and  severe  distress,  and  yet  we  have  done 
nothing  in  the  course  of  tlie  present  session  to  relieve  it.  Win',  you  did  the  same  in 
1840.  On  the  Kjtli  of  January,  1840,  you  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  her 
Majesty: — "My  lords  and  gentlemen — t  learn  with  great  sorrow  that  the  com- 
mercial embarrassments  which  have  taken  plaeo  iti  this  and  other  countries  have 
subjected  many  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to  severe  distress" — 

Wonls  not  very  different  from  those  which  her  Majesty  has  made  use  of  in  the 
speech  of  184.'J.  Now,  what,  were  the  great  measures  of  commercial  relief  which 
you  brought  forward  in  1840?  You  charge  ns  with  the  abandonment  of  principle  in 
not  carrying  out  our  principles  to  tlieir  legitimate  extent?  What  was  the  course 
you  yourselves  pursued  in  1K40?  Lo(jk  at  the  course  you  tlien  took  with  reference 
to  th(!  article  on  .sugar.  It  would  appear  from  the  langutige  you  now  hold  as  if  you 
had  been  straining  every  nerve,  and  making  cve-y  sacrifice,  for  the  i)ur|)Ose  of 
ot)tairiing  tlie  free  admission  of  sugar.  'J'his  was  in  no  remote  period — in  1840. 
'J'hc  distress  had  then  been  of  great  extent  and  long  duration.  If  you  were  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  principles,  1840  was  the  time  to  assert 
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tlicm,  and  to  inaintain  your  opinions  at  any  hazard.     JiiiL  llic  late  Clinnnellor  (jf  the 
Exche(]iier  tells  nie  it  is,  above  all  thinj^s  pernicious  not  to  allow  a  reduction  of  duty 
on  sugar — a  great  article  of  consumption.     \A'lio  ever  iieard    of  such  lui.sconduct 
(exclaimed  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  on  the  jiart  of  a  government?  But 
what  did  you,   tlie  late  government  do,  as  to  sugar?     In   ](S40,  a  year  of  distress, 
after  you  had  admitted  the  existence  of  tlie  distress  in  her  M;ije-ty's  Speech,  a  motion 
was  made  on  the  subject  of  "sugar,"  by  the  lion,  member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Kwart), 
and  to  this  effect: — That  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  should  be  reduced  from  63s. 
to  35s.  per  cwt.     There  was  an  opportunity  for  the  vindication  of  your  principles. 
There  was  a  duty  of  G3s.  existing  upcm  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar;  au<l  the  hon. 
memberfor  DumiVies  proposed  to  reduceit  to  35s.   Why,  he  vvasvigorou?lyop()osed  by 
her  Majesty's  ministers.     On  a  division,  the  Noes  were  122,  and  the  Ayes  27 ;  and  this 
motionfor  the  reduction  of  tlie  sugar  duties  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  95.  The  tel- 
lers for  the  majority  on  that  occasion  were  Mr.  Tutfnell  and  Sir  T.  Troubridge.    But 
what  course  did  those  who  now  call  for  the  imj)ortation  of  foreign  sugar  take  upon  that 
occasion?    Every  one  of  the  then  ministers  voted  against  the  motion   of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dumfries.     Nay  more,  they  assigned  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinction  between  sugar  the  ])roduce  of  free-labour,  and  sugar  the 
produce  of  slave-labour;  at  least  they  urged  that  that  was  a  most  important  consi- 
deration.    True,  they  said,  coffee  and  other  articles  are  the  produce  of  slave-labour; 
but  there  is  a  material  distinction  between  the  two  article?,  and  we  will  not  aduiit 
foreign  slave-made  sugar.     The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  now  tor 
settling  the  trade,  rejected  the  hon.  uiember  for  Dumfries'  motion  in  1840,  thougli 
distress  was  pressing  and  severe,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  used  all  the  influ- 
ence of  government  against  it.     As  far  as  language  and  argument  can  be  depended 
upon,  the  speculators  in  sugar  were  at  that  moment  led  to  suj)pose  tiiat  the  duties 
would  be  maintained.     In  1841,   however,  when  the  pressure  upon  the  government 
hecame  very  great,  they  themselves  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  and 
charged  their  adversaries  with  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  because 
they  would  persist  in  voting  in  1841  as  they  had  voted  in  1840.     Was  that  the  way 
to  settle  trade?    AVas  that  the  way  to  give  confidence  to  colonial  proprietors  and 
merchants  who  trade  in  foreign  sugar? — to  resist  in  1840,  on  grounds,  which  I  admit, 
were  not  stated  as  permanent,  but  on  grounds  infinitely  moi'e  uncertain  than  any 
thing  which  I  have  said  respecting  the  corn-law — a  jjroposition  for  reducing  the 
sugar  duties,  and  then,  in  1841,  to  propose  to  reduce  them  yourselves?     Do  I  com- 
plain of  you  for  proposing  that  reduction?  Do  I  deny  you  the  right,  if  your  views 
altered,  and  you  saw  reason  to  propose  a  change,  to  make  it?  No,  I  do  not;  but  I 
do  think  that  you  ought  to  have  some  little  toleration,  and  exercise  some  charity, 
before  you  make  indiscriminate  and  acrimonious  attacks  upon  your  political  oppo- 
nents, much  less  obnoxious  to  them  than  yourselves?  ^A'ell,  but  the  corn-laws.    You 
charge  us  with  causing  uncertainty  about  the  corn-law.     Who  would  not  suppose, 
from  the  tenor  of  this  debate,  and  the  charges  made  against  me,   that  hon.  gentle- 
men were  actually  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  corn-law  re})eal.     'J'o  hear  them  talk, 
any  one  would  believe  that  they  had,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  been 
advocating  an  alteration  of  the  corn- laws,  as  the  one  great  panacea  for  the  national 
distress.     The  question  of  the  corn-laws  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1840.      Uncertainty  about  the  corn-laws!   Does  it  add  to  certainty  to  make  the 
corn-laws  an  open  question?  Does  it  add  to  certainty  to  have  no   opinion,  as  a 
government,  on  the  subject?     This  is  a  question  to  which  you  profess  to  attach 
great  importance.     You  say  that  it  ought  to  be  settled,  in  order  that  the  public  mind 
may  be  relieved,  and  the  agriculturists  know  to  what  extent  they  may  invest  their 
capital :  that  a  man  who  takes  a  lease  of  a  farm  for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years 
may  know  what  he  has  to  depend  upon.     Is  it  consistent  with  such  language  as  this, 
that  during  five  or  six  years  you  permitted  the  corn-laws  to  be  an  open  question? 
The  question  of  the  corn-laws  was  brouglit  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  1840,  and  one  member  of  the  government  voted  for  the 
noble  Earl's  motion.     The  Earl  of  Clarendon  upon  that  occasion  said: — "It  would 
be  untrue  were  he  to  say  tiiat  he  had  any  hope  or  expectation  that  their  lordships 
would  agree  to  the  noble  earl's  motion,  but  he  should  still  deeply  regret  a  contrary 
169— Vol.  IV. 
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decision,  because  negativing  the  resolution  would  affirm  that  the  present  law  required 
no  change,  and,  therefore,  admitted  of  no  consideration." 

There  was  the  dictum  of  one  of  the  ministers — he  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  re- 
solution negatived,  because  that  would  imply  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
existing  law!  Well,  but  the  head  of  the  government  and  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment— he  who  spoke  the  collective  opinion  of  the  cabinet  on  such  a  great  question 
also  addressed  the  House,  and  held  this  language: — "Indeed,  upon  the  motion 
itself,  as  presented  to  the  House  by  his  noble  friend,  he  had  very  Httle  difficulty. 
For  the  noble  earl  proposed,  that  'it  was  expedient  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  upon 
this  subject.'  Now,  he  (Lord  Melbourne)  was  distinctly  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
inexpedient." 

Here  is  a  mode  of  giving  confidence  to  tlie  agriculturists,  and  letting  the  men 
■who  take  leases  know  what  they  have  to  depend  upon.  To  think,  after  this,  of  my 
being  condemned  because  1  do  not  think  it  quite  wise  to  pledge  myself  for  ever  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law.  Lord  Melbourne  went  on  to  say: — "  Yet  he 
■would  guard  himself  against  being  supposed  to  pledge  himself  to  maintain  the  ex- 
isting duties.  He  had  never  so  pledged  himself,  nor  did  he  mean  to  do  so.  This 
was  no  question  of  stubborn  principle  from  which  he  could  safely  jjledge  himself 
not  to  swerve ;  for  considerations  of  various  kinds  of  economy  or  of  policy  might 
arise,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  render  necessary  the  adoption  of  a  dilFerent  covirse. 
Yet,  under  present  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  it  wise  for  parliament  to  stir  the 
question,  as  they  would  stir  it,  if  they  adopted  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend." 

And  then,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  confidence  to  the  agriculturists,  and  to 
assure  them  that  his  government  contemplated  no  change  in  the  corn-law,  Lord 
Melbourne  pounced  upon  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  quoted  it  in 
this  manner : — "  He  could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  apprehension  that  it  was 
imwise  to  rely  entirely  for  the  maintenance  of  a  great  portion  of  the  population 
upon  a  foreign  supply.  In  that  opinion  he  had  the  su])port  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  United  States,  with  a  great  and  yearly  increasing  population,  with  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  land  which  yet  remained  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  in  less  danger  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  but  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  food 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  sensible  man,  his  opinion 
was  entitled  to  great  consideration  ;  but  this  was  not  his  opinion  alone,  but  that  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  that  flourishing  nation.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a 
great  magistrate,  and  he  (Lord  Melbourne)  entertained  the  greatest  respect  both  for 
him  and  for  the  people  over  whom  he  presided  ;  and  he  Avas  justified  in  believing, 
that  he  would  not  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  if  it  had  not  agreed  with  the 
opinions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  very  next  year  after  Lord  JNlelbourne  had  thus  expressed  himself,  his 
government  pro[)osed  a  fixed  duty  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  and  now  a  member 
of  that  government,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetpier,  loads  me  with  vitupera- 
tion for  the  conduct  I  have  jjursued  with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties  and  the  corn- 
laws.  Will  he  allow  me  to  ask  him,  who  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchffpier  under  Lord  Melbourne,  how,  with  the  opinions  he  now  professes  on  the 
corn-laws,  he  coidd  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  sit  tpiict  while  the  organ  of 
the  government,  the  Fir.^t  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  expressed  opinions  on  that  subject 
from  which  he  so  entirely  dissented?  N\  hat  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
propose?  I)i<l  he  propose  any  measures  of  sound  commercial  policy  in  the  year 
1840?  I  ask  the  House  and  the  country  to  conq)are  what  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  with  my  tarilf?  'i'he  way  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  sup|ily  tlu!  deficiency  in  the  revi.'uue  was  by  increasing  tiie  customs  and 
excise  rluties,  in(duding  the  duly  on  all  articles  of  raw  produce  5  per  cent.,  and  by 
increasing  the  assessed  taxes  10  per  cent.  That  is  the  contrast  between  the  finan- 
cial measure  of  iKlOand  )84'2.  'J'he  right  hon.  gentleman  advanced  the  duly  on 
every  article;  of  raw  prodiu;e,  tlu;  elcuu'iits  of  manufactures — he  increased  the  duty 
on  wool  and  raw  cotton  ;  and  now  he  is  th(>  man  who  aircuses  me  of  having  settled 
nothing,  and  unsettled  every  thing.  The  right  hon.  geiUleman  appears  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  tin?  motion  of  a  party  character,  and  that,  if  carried,  the 
government  might  give  ellect  to  it.     Surely  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  kno\v 
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perfectly  well,  not  only  that  the  success  of  such  a  motion  would  paralyse  the  func- 
tions of  government ;  but  that,  if  it  were  to  pass,  no  government,  which  had  a 
proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  honour  of  public  men,  of  what  was  due  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  could  carry  on  the  pubhc  atfairs  after  being  suhjecied  to 
such  an  implied  censure  on  the  part  of  this  House.  The  success  of  the  motion 
would  be  an  implied  censure  on  the  government.  You  have  not  allowed  the  govern- 
ment the  usual  period  for  bringine:  forward  its  measures.  We  never  denied  you 
time  to  bring  forward  the  measures  you  might  consider  necessary;  but  you  would 
supersede  us  in  the  functions  of  the  government  by  calling  upon  the  House  witliin 
a  fortnight  of  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  take  our  functions  out  of  our 
hands.  You  ask  what  we  have  done  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
country  ?  We  have  done  other  things,  or,  at  least,  attempted  to  do  other  things  than 
the  reduction  of  the  Customs'. duties.  We  have  been  in  ollice  now,  I  think,  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  look  back  upon  what  has 
been  effected  during  that  period  without  any  sense  of  shame.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  terminating  two  wars.  The  noble  lord  seems  to  deny  it.  Whenever  tiie 
noble  lord  pleases  to  claim  exclusive  credit  to  himself  for  terminating  the  Chinese 
war,  and  to  take  that  credit  from  the  present  government,  then  I  tell  the  noble  lord 
I  shall  be  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  him  on  that  point,  and  I  will  voluntarily  supply 
him  with  any  information  he  may  require,  and  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give. 
However,  if  it  be  not  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  our  measures,  at  least  the  noble  lord 
will  not  deny  that  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion two  wars,  which  were  absorbing  the  capital  of  this  country  in  unproductive 
labour,  and  striking,  as  all  wars  must,  a  double  blow,  by  cousinning  the  resources 
both  of  this  country,  and  of  that  with  which  we  might  be  carrying  on  a  commercial 
intercourse.  Sir,  we  hope  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  the  present  year. 
We  trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  this,  and  although  the  termination  of  these  wars 
has  not  been  so  distant  as  to  enable  us  to  make  all  the  reductions  which  ultimately 
parliament  may  expect,  we  hope  we  shall  be  enabled,  in  the  course  of  this  session, 
to  present  estimates  in  the  three  great  branches  of  the  j)ublic  service — the  naval, 
military,  and  civil — showing  a  reduction  of  £850,000.  Thus  we  are  at  least  be- 
ginning the  process  of  reducing  the  estimates.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  and  progressive  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  revenue  ;  and  in  the  present  session  we  shall,  I  trust,  at  least 
commence  an  alteration  which  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  continued  series  of  diminished 
estimates.  We  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  military  force  in  Canada  between 
3,000  and  4,000  men  ;  we  have  attempted  to  open  British  markets  to  colonial  pro- 
duce; to  diminish  the  duties  on  colonial  produce  in  every  case  where  it  entered  into 
competition  witli  our  own,  and  thus  to  make  some  advance  towards  treating  the 
colonies  as  an  integi'al  part  of  the  empire.  Sir,  we  have  laboured  to  ett'ect,  and  I 
trust  we  have  laboured  successlully,  to  effect  an  adjustment  ot  those  differences  with 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  for  forty  years  in  existence,  differences  which  had 
only  been  exasperated  by  delay,  and  which  differences  were  the  main  causes  for 
apprehending  a  disturbance  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  We  tried 
to  soothe  those  differences  without  any  compromise  of  British  honour.  Sir,  we  also 
tried  to  soothe  that  unfortunate  feeling  of  hostility  towards  England,  which  it  has 
been  my  regret  to  perceive  has  existed  in  some  part  of  the  French  nation.  We  are 
not  responsible  for  the  origin  of  that  hostility,  wiiich  has  exhibited  itself  in  various 
stations  of  life,  and  amongst  different  classes.  But,  Sir,  at  the  same  time  that  that 
feeling  certainly  exists,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  the  civilized 
world  that  the  two  men  who  hold  conspicuous  offices — the  most  conspicuous  offices 
in  the  governments  of  their  respective  countries — are  the  two  men  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  each  for  their  military  achievements  and  tiieir  military  fame.  Those 
men  have  practised  the  art,  and  they  have  learned  also  the  miseries  of  war  in  the 
fields  of  Toulouse  and  of  Waterloo.  They  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
field  of  battle — 

"  Stetimus  tela  aspera  contra 

Contulimusque  raanus." 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  see  those  men  the  best  judges  of  the  sacrifices 
which  war  imposes  upon  nations,  are  now  exerting  all  their  influence  in  the  two 
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countries  to  inculcate  lessons  of  peace.  It  is  a  glorious  occupation  for  their  (leeliniiig 
3'ears.  The  life  of  each  has  been  jirotracted  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
existence,  and  may  God  grant  that  tlie  lives  of  both  may  be  long  preserved — that 
they  may  each,  in  his  own  land,  exhurt  their  countrymen  to  lay  aside  all  national 
animosities,  and  enter  into  a  more  glorious  and  horiourable  competition  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  human  happiness.  And,  Sir,  when  I  compare  the  conduct  and  ex- 
ample of  these  men,  who  have  seen  the  morning  sun  arise  upon  living  nuissesof  fiery 
warriors,  so  many  of  whom  were  to  be  laid  low  in  the  grave  before  that  sun  should 
set — when  I  see  them  teaching  lessons  of  peace,  and  using  their  salutary  infl\ience 
to  discourage  their  countrymen  from  war ;  when  I  contrast  their  object  with  that  of 
anonymous  and  irresponsiljle  writers  in  the  public  journals,  who  are  doing  all  tliey 
can  to  exasperate  the  differences  that  have  prevailed,  who  misrepresent  every  action 
of  two  governments  desirous  of  cultivating  peace ;.  who  represent  in  France  that 
the  minister  of  France  is  the  tool  of  England,  and  in  luigland  that  the  ministers  of 
England  are  sacrificing  the  honour  of  England  to  a  fear  of  France,  I  do  trnst  that 
the  example  of  these  two  illustrious  warriors  will  neutralize  efforts  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  efforts  not  directed  by  zeal  for  national  honour,  hut  employed 
for  the  base  purposes  of  encouraging  national  animosities,  or  promoting  personal  or 
party  interest.  Sir,  we  have  eft'ectcd  these  things,  but  do  I  ])lead  that  as  any 
reason  why  the  House  should  reject  the  motion  before  it  ?  If  you  really  believe  that 
it  will  contribute  to  diminish  permanently  the  distress,  or  to  relieve  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  do  I  say  that  any  regard  for  what  the  minister  may  h.ave  done, 
should  be  an  obstruction  to  its  success  ?  No.  I  admit  it  ought  not.  You  may 
approve  of  our  foreign  policy — you  may  think  that  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
peace — you  may  hear  with  satisfaction  that  the  public  expenditure  will  be  reduced 
— you  may  hope  that  all  differences  with  tlie  United  States  may  not  be  adjusted,  yet, 
that  the  principal  causes  of  apprehension  have  been  satisfactorily  and  honourably 
arranged  ;  but  still  while  you  feel  disposed  to  acknowledge  these  services,  and  to 
approve  that  conduct,  if  you  believe  tliat  the  adoption  of  this  motion  will  have  the 
effect  of  relieving  the  public  distress,  let  no  consideration — I  say  it  with  perfect 
sincerity  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  so  to  the 
other — let  no  consideration  of  party,  no  attachment  to  persons,  no  predilections  in 
favour  of  particular  men,  interfere  one  instant  with  a  vote  which  you  conscientiously 
believe  calculated  to  diminish  distress,  to  lessen  jtrivation,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  state. 

An   amendment  by  Mr.  Ferrand  was  witlulrawn.     The   House  divided   on   the 
original  motion  : — Ayes,  191;  Noes,  306:  majority,  115. 
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The  paragra])hsof  her  Majesty's  Speech  in  reference  to  the  events  in  Affghanistan 
liaving  been  read — 

Si  It  UonKHT  I'icKi,  rose,  and  s])oke  as  follows: — Sir, — The  nu)tion  with  which  I 
shall  conclude  the  oliservations  1  have  to  nudic  will  be  in  precise  confornuty  with  the 
notice  which  I  gave  the  other  day.  It  will  be  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given 
to  the  governor-general  of  India  for  the  ability  and  judgment  with  whicli  the 
resources  of  the  Hritish  empire  in  India  have  been  applied  in  su])|)ort  of  the  military 
operations  in  Aflghanistan;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  1  louse  ho  given  to  the  general 
oilii^cr.s  who  immediately  coniiucted  those  ojjerations,  and  to  the  other  ollicers  of  the 
army,  for  tlu;  abilitj',  skill,  and  perseverance!  disjilayed  by  tlicMii,  and  their  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  exertions  throughout  the  late  campaign.  The  motion  will  also 
sigidfy  our  grateful  aciknowlcdgmcnts  and  high  approbation  of  the  valour  and  patient 
perseverance;  disjilayed  by  the  iKin-c^onuiiissioiicd  ollicers  and  private  soldiers, 
bofii  of  iIk;  Euro))can  and  native  army,  during  the  wlioK;  of  that  campaign,  and  for 
tiicir  gallant  behavioiu"  upon  every  occasion  in  which  they  came  into  contact  with 
the  enerny.  I  consider  all  1  have  to  do  on  the  jireseiit  occasion  is  to  establish  the 
fact  lliat  the  ojierations  in   Affghanistan   were  of  sufficient  public  importance  to 
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warrant  mc  in  calling  upon  the  House  to  support  tlie  motion  with  which  1  shall 
conclude,  and  that  the  several  parties,  both  civil  and  military,  to  wlioni  my  motion 
refers,  did  ])ert'orm  those  services  and  did  exhibit  those  qualities  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed tliat  the  thaidis  of  the  House  should  be  g-iven  to  them.  In  conformity  with  all 
usage  in  bringing  forward  motions  of  this  kind,  I  shall  studiously  abstain  from  any 
reference  to  the  matters  of  merely  a  jxtlitical  nature.  I  shall  not  call  in  rpiestion  tlie 
policy  of  the  original  advance  into  Afghanistan,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  vindicate 
upon  this  occasion  the  policy  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  it;  and  if  in  tlie 
course  of  my  address  one  word  shall  fall  from  me  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to 
provoke  a  discussion  upon  merely  political  grounds,  or  which  shall  place  the  conduct 
of  one  person  in  invidious  contrast  with  that  of  another,  I  declare  beforehand,  that 
the  word  so  falling  from  me  will  be  at  variance  entirely  with  the  intention  with 
which  I  rise  to  address  the  House,  and  I  therefore  make  for  it,  if  it  shall  fall  from 
me,  this  preliminary  apology.  Sir,  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  addressing  the  House 
upon  this  subject.  I  feel  that  no  address  that  could  be  made  to  them  could  weaken 
the  impression  which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  jjerusal  of  this  volume. 
There  is  something  of  romantic  interest  cast  over  the  vvhole  of  these  operations. 
There  is  something  in  the  remoteness  of  the  region — in  the  wild  and  savage  grandeur 
of  the  scenery — in  the  undisciplined,  desperate,  and  ferocious  valour  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  deadly  precision  with  which  they  used  the  rude  implements  of  war 
of  which  they  were  possessed.  There  have  been  such  dreadful  disasters,  partaking 
rather  of  the  character  of  phantasms  and  of  liideous  dreams  than  of  the  reality  of  life; 
such  brilliant  successes;  such  instances  of  devotion  to  the  public  service;  of  desperate 
fidelity  in  the  fiice  of  overwhelming  nnml)ers.  There  is  again  the  unhoped  for 
delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  as  if  a  gracious  Providence  had  conduced  to 
"  succour  and  provide  for  the  desolate  and  oppressed,  and  show  pity  upon  the  prisoner 
and  captive."  1  say  all  these  things  do  constitute  an  interest  upon  tlie  perusal  of 
these  vidumes,  the  details  of  them  written  at  the  time  from  the  scene  of  action — the 
hand  that  had  wielded  the  sword  guiding  the  pen  that  described  them — all  these 
things  I  say,  constitute  an  interest  which  can  only  be  weakened  by  any  such  address 
as  I  can  oti'er  to  tlie  House  upon  this  occasion.  The  details  of  the  transactions  ia 
question  commence  with  the  autumn  of  1841.  It  is  necessary,  as  1  am  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  governor-general  of  India,  Lord  Ellenborough,  for  tlie  ability 
and  judgment  with  which  he  prepared  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  sujiport 
of  these  operations,  that  I  should  state  to  the  House,  as  clearly  as  I  can.  [Lord 
Palmerston:  prepared?]  I  do  not  say  "prepared,"  but  with  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  "  applied"  the  resources  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  necessary,  I  say,  as  I 
proi)ose  that  the  thanks  of  this  House  should  be  given,  wliere  I  consider  they  are  most 
justly  due — to  the  governor-general  of  India — that  I  should  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House  the  precise  position  of  affairs  when  Lord  Ellenborough  assumed  the 
government  of  India  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1841.  The  aspect  of  affairs  at  Cabul 
was,  upon  the  wiiole,  of  a  pacific  nature.  I  will  try  as  fairly  as  I  can,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  to  quote  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  late 
governor-general,  or  by  Sir  W.  M'Naghten  in  his  account  relative  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Cabnl.  The  priesthood  and  chiefs  of  clans  and  their  military  retinue  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  influence  exercised  by  the  British  government,  but  still  there  was 
no  indication  frcun  whicli  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  either  universal  discontent, 
or  the  hazard  of  general  outbreak  or  insurrection.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  20th  of 
October  had  been  fixed  on  by  Sir  W.  JNI'Naghten  as  the  day  on  which  he  should 
depart  from  Cabul,  handing  over  his  diplomatic  functions  to  Sir  A.  Burnes,  pro- 
ceeding to  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  himself  tlie  civil  government  there. 
About  the  middle  of  October,  a  rebellion  broke  out  against  the  British  authorities, 
on  the  part  of  certain  chiefs  of  the  Ghilzie  tribes;  that  rebellion  was  attributed  to 
two  causes  ;  the  first  is  the  withholding  of  certain  payments,  to  which  they  considered 
themselves  entitled,  on  account  of  the  keeping  open  of  the  passes;  that  certain  allow- 
ances, which  were  made  to  the  Ghilzie  chiefs  for  that  purpose,  had  been  in  part 
withheld;  secondly,  making  the  Ghilzie  chiefs  responsible  for  the  robberies  that  had 
been  committed  by  the  eastern  Giiilzies.  In  consetjuence  of  that,  in  October  the 
passes  between  Cabul  and  Gundamuk  were  seized,  and  the  military  communication 
between  Cabul  and  British  India  was  intercepted.     Sir  R.  Sale  was  ordered  to  force 
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the  passes.  He  left  Cabul  with  three  regiments — riz-,  the  13th  queen's  reglmeut, 
the  3-5th,  and  37th  native  infantry.  The  37th  regiment,  which  acoompanied  him 
jxirt  of  the  wav,  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Cabul.  On  the  11th  November,  after 
experiencing  very  great  obstruction  in  the  passage.  Sir  R.  Sale  reaehetl  Jellalabad 
vrith  sis  dars'  provisions  only,  and  surrouudeil,  in  lact.  by  all  the  armeil  population 
of  the  district.  On  the  7th  of  November,  at  Cabul  our  countrymen  were  attacked 
on  everv  side.  I  am  trying  as  far  as  1  can  in  making  these  preliminary  recitals  to 
use  theexact  expressions,  of  course,  the  most  accurate,  the  most  fair  to  all  parties, 
useil  in  recitinic  them  in  the  volume.  Sir  Alexander  Barnes  and  his  brother  were 
both  murviereil.  At  the  same  time,  a  district  north  ot  Cabul,  calietl  Kohistiin.  broke 
out  into  insurrection,  and  Captain  WooiUmrn.  with  a  party  of  lOS  invalids,  who  were 
proceeviinsr  from  Ganznee  to  Cabul.  was  cut  off,  and  the  whole  of  the  party  accom- 
panving  him  were  murdered.  Accounts  also  reacheil  Cabul  that  the  disturbances 
extended  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  south  of  Ghuznee.  It  became  necessary 
for  Lorvi  Auckland,  who  was  then  administering  the  Indian  government  when  the 
accounts  reachevi  Calcutta  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Cabul,  to  determine  what  course 
it  was  most  consistent  with  the  public  interests  that  he  should  take.  Lord  Auckland, 
writinsr  on  the  '2nd  of  December,  recommendeil  that  a  strong  force,  not  less  than 
from  10.000  to  12.000  men,  should  be  ready  to  be  concentnited  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Jumna,  and  he  also  desired  that  an  additional  force  should  be  placeti  in 
Peshawur.  in  order  to  provide  for  any  contingencies  that  might  arise.  On  the  3rd 
of  December,  Lord  Auckland,  before  he  heani  of  the  militiiry  disasters  at  Cabul, 
expresseii  his  opinion.  He  says: — "  It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  issue  of 
the  contest  at  Cabul;  but,  in  the  extreme  event  of  the  military  possession  of  that  city, 
and  the  surrounding  territory  having  been  entirely  lost,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
direct  new  and  extensive  ojierations  for  the  re-establishment  of  our  supremacy 
throughout  Affghanistan." 

That  was  written  when  Loul  Auckland  had  heard  of  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
Gbilzies.  of  the  masscicre  of  Sir  W.  3I'N:ighten  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  but  not 
of  the  disasters  which  befel  the  army  under  General  Elphinstone,  Ac  tliis  time  Sir 
R.  Sale  was  at  Jellalabad,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  Sir  K.  Sale  by  a 
detachment  of  four  regiments  under  the  coinmjmd  of  Oiencr.il  Wild,  who  was  ordered 
to  force  the  Khyber  pass,  and  to  rescue,  if  possible.  Sir  R.  Sale  from  his  position, 
and  to  give  everv  aid  that  such  additional  fort^e  could  give.  Lord  Auckland,  on  the 
15)th  of  February,  had  heanl  of  the  failure  of  General  Wild  to  force  the  Khyber  pass, 
and  on  tlie  receipt  of  that  intelligence  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  way  in 
respect  to  our  policy  in  Affghanistan: — •'  Since  we  have  heani  of  the  misfortunes  in 
the  Khvber  pass,  anl  have  bvH'o:ne  convinccvl.  that  with  the  difficulties  at  present 
opposed  to  us,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  our  preparations,  we  could  not  expect,  at 
least  in  this  year,  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  Jellalabad  districts  for  any  effective 
purpose,  we  have  made  our  directions  in  reg:ird  to  withdrawal  from  Jellalabad  clear 
and  positive,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  learn,  that  Major-general  Pollock  will  have 
anticipate-d  these  more  express  onlers  by  confining  his  efforts  to  the  same  object." 

That  was  on  the  19th  of  February.  Lonl  Auckland  said,  in  the  same  despatch. 
to  show  that  he  was  not  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  prisoners  at  Cabul: — "  The 
painful  situation  of  the  officers'  families  and  European  and  native  soldiers,  who  are 
prisoners  in  Affghanistan,  engages  our  m.  si  anxious  thought,  and  any  measures 
which  we  can  a  i'pt  with  fair  and  honoura!)le  pros[>ect  of  advantage  for  their  com- 
fort or  release  will  l»e  eagerly  adopted  by  us.'' 

On  the  'ind  o"'  February  I>ord  Auckland  had  desired  that  a  commanding  force 
should  he  conccntratetl  at  or  near  Peshawur.  It  will  be  rememl)ered,  that  at  this 
time — at  the  beginning  of  February — in  addition  to  the  fi>rce  then  supposed  to  be 
at  Cabul  la:K)uring  under  very  great  ditDculties,  there  was  also  the  force  at  Candahar 
under  G'-neral  Nolt.  The  fortress  of  Ghuznee  was  also  occup-ed  by  a  British  force, 
and  another  fortress  (Khelat-i-Giiilzic)  was  oocupietl  by  Captain  Craigie  and  asmall 
detachment.  On  the  lOtli  of  February  ordei-s  were  given  by  Lortl  Auckland  to 
General  Nott  as  follows: — "  Events  will,  in  every  probability,  have  determined  your 
course  of  proceeding  long  before  the  prc>ent  letter,  or  any  communication  founded 
upon  the  letters  of  the  2Hih  and  3lst  ult.,  can  be  in  your  possession.  But  he  thinks 
it  now  right  not  to  omit  the  chance  of  distinctly  informing  you,  that  it  is  his  desu-e 
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that  yoii  should,  witliout  reforciico  to  the  terms  of  the  extract  of  the  despatch  of  the 
28tli  lilt.,  act  solely  ?o  as  may  host,  in  your  judgment,  secure  the  paramount  ohject 
of  the  safety  of  the  tro(i|)s  (jlaced  under  your  orders,  and  may  upliold,  at  the  sarno 
time,  the  honour  of  the  British  arms." 

Now,  I  have  stated,  as  fairly  as  I  can,  the  position  of  Lord  Auckland,  and  the 
orders  which  he  issued — the  orders  for  the  witlidrawal  to  Jellalabad,  the  discretionary 
order  to  General  Nott,  and  the  asscmljling^  of  a  larj^e  force  of  10,000  or  12,000  men 
between  the  .Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  and  also  the  care  which  he  took  that  the  British 
hnnourshould  he  maintained,  while  every  thing'  tluit  was  possible  was  to  be  done  to 
.secure  the  comfort  and  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Those  were  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  late  governor-general  previously  to  his  reiirement.  I  now  come  to  the  opinion 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces  u])on  the  then  state  of  affairs.  .Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  in 
his  communication  of  the  ■24th  of  January,  recites  an  interview  which  lie  had  had 
■with  Mr.  Clerk,  who  had  been  our  resident  at  Lahore,  a  gentleman  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  of  India,  of  the  most  distinguislied  ability  and  the  highest  order. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  Mr.  Clerk  impressed  ujjoii  Sir  Jas})er  Nicolls  the  great 
advantage  of  re-establishing  the  British  arms  in  Affgiianistan,  and  if  military  opera- 
tions permitted,  to  recover  jxissession  of  Cabul.  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  however,  enter- 
tained these  opinions  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  army: — •"  Admitting 
the  undeniable  force  of  this  argument,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  that  we  have 
at  present  either  army  or  funds  sufficient  to  renew  this  contest.  Money  may,  per- 
haps, be  obtainable,  but  soldiers  are  not,  witliout  leaving  India  bare.  Shortly  before 
I  left  Calcutta,  there  were  at  least  33,000  men  in  our  pay  in  Aft'giianistaii  and  Scinde, 
including  Scliah  Soojah's  troops,  but  not  the  rabble  attached  to  his  person.  How 
insufficient  that  number  has  been  to  awe  the  barbarous,  and  at  first  disunited  tribes 
of  Affgiianistan  and  Scinde,  our  numerous  conflicts,  our  late  reverses,  and  our 
heavy  losses  fully  prove." 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  opinion  of  the  late  governor-general  and 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces  was  adverse  to  any  advance  on  Cabul  from  the  side 
of  Jellalaliad;  that  he  thought  they  ought  first  to  release  Sir  11.  Sale  from  his  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  did  not  contemplate  attempting,  during  that  year,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  British  su[)remaey  in  Cabul,  at  least,  not  from  the  side  of  Jellalabad.     And 
who,  sir,  I  will  ask,  is  [irejiared  to  blame  Lord  Auckland  for  the  discretion  which  he 
then  e.vercised,  and  the  decision  to  which  he  then  came?     It  is  easy,  indeed,  for  us 
to  be  military  critics  at  a  small  expense,  seated  in  this  comfortable  chamber,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  subsequent  events,  and  rejoicing  at  present  successes — with 
no  responsibility  ujion  us,  such  as  rested  on  the  governor-general — the  responsibility 
not  merely  of  forcing  a  passage  to  Cabul  against  any  enemy  that  might  oppose  our 
army,  but  first  to  provide  for  the  interests  and  the  security  of  the  vast  enqiire,  the 
safety  of  which  was  entrusted  to  his  care.     It  was  necessary  for  the  governor-general 
to  look  at  the  indications  of  hostility  on  the  side  of  the  Burmese  empire — on  the  side 
of  Scinde — and   to  remember  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  India  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  in  China.     Recollecting  these  facts,  I  am  far  from  blaming 
Lord  Auckland  for  the  view  he  took  of  the  position  of  affairs.     Before  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  pronounce  an  opinion  adverse  to  his  policy,  we  must  place  ourselves  in 
his  position,  with  an  army  dispirited  by  reverses — we  must  have  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances;  above  all  we  must  have  his  responsibility.      Viewing  the 
transactions  thus,  I  must  say,  1  do  think  Lord  Auckland  was  exempt  from  blame  in 
contemplating  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Atfghanistan.     What,  too,  was  the 
position  of  the  troops  at  Candahar?     I  am  looking  at  this  question,  not  with  regard 
to  its  policy,  but  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  I  am  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstance  which  must   have  weighed  upon   the  mind  of  Lord   Auckland.     The 
communication   was  intercepted;   the  army  of  Candahar  was  549  miles  from  the 
Indus;  and  between  the  army  and  that  jioint  there  was   also  interposed   the  Bolan 
pass.     What  was  the  position  of  the  army  at  Cabul?     The  army  at  Cabul  was  .540 
miles  from   Ferozepore,  the  neatest  town  of  British  India,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Punjaub  had  to  be  traversed;  and  this  too,  at  a  time  when,  it  mu.-t  be  well  known  to 
many  hon.  gentlemen,  a  feeling  and  a  spirit  prevailed   among  the  Sikli  troops  not 
the  most  favourable   to   such   a  movement.     Tliey    must   recollect   that    between 
Jellalabad  and  Cabul  there  was  the  Khybcr  Pass;  that  for  a  distance  of  153  miles 
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out  of  the  .540,  there  v/as  a  country  exceeding  in  difficulty,  in  respect  to  mililary 
communication,  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Another  fatal  reverse 
such  as  that  which  had  taken  place  at  Cabul  might  have  had  the  most  prejudicial 
effect,  for  disasters  of  that  kind  were  not  merely  doubled,  but  acted  witli  a  force 
infinitely  increased,  I>y  repetition.  I  do  say,  then,  that  Lord  Auckland,  in  my 
opinion,  acted  wisely  in  collecting  the  forces  witiun  British  India,  and  taking  time 
to  delil)erate  as  to  what  policy  sliouLl  be  pursued.  When  the  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  in  this  House  to  Lord  Auckland,  thougli  1  differed  from  tliat  noble  lord  as 
to  certain  portions  of  his  policy,  yet,  considering  that  that  noble  lord  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  jiublic  acknowledgments  for  the  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  pre- 
jiaring  and  directing  the  resources  of  India  in  aid  of  the  military  operations  in  that 
country,  I  gave  to  tiiat  vote,  so  far  as  Lord  Auckland  was  concerned,  the  support 
which  I  tiiought  it  deserved — to  which  I  tiiought  the  noble  lord  entitled,  and  I  have 
seen  notiiing  since  that  time  in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
q'litting  India,  with  respect  to  those  military  operations,  which  makes  me  desirous 
of  withdrawing  the  opinion  I  then  expressed.  However,  that  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  wlien  the  present  governor-general  succeeded  to  Lord  Auckland.  The  first 
letter  which  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  on  the  subject  of  tlie  policy  which  should  be 
pursued  is  dated  March  15,  1842.  Tiiat  despatch  contained  the  jirecise  views  of 
the  governor-general,  and  in  it  is  the  following  passage.  The  paper  1  am  about  to 
quote  is  No.  200,  and  is  at  page  167  of  the  book.  Lord  Ellenborough  goes  on  to 
say: — "Whatever  course  we  may  hereafter  take  nuist  rest  solely  upon  military  con- 
siderations, and  have,  in  the  first  instance,  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  detached  bodies 
of  our  troops  at  Jellalabad,  at  Gliuznee,  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  and  Candahar,  to  the 
security  of  our  troops  now  in  the  field  from  all  unnecessary  risk,  and,  finally  to  the 
re-establishment  of  our  military  reputation  by  the  infliction  of  some  signal  and  deci- 
sive blowu|)on  the  Aff'ghans,  which  may  make  it  apjiear  to  them,  to  our  own  subjects, 
and  to  our  allies,  that  we  have  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  thfise  who  com- 
mit atrocities  and  violate  their  faith;  and  that  we  withdraw  ultimately  from  Affghan- 
i-itan,  not  from  any  deficiency  of  means  to  maintain  our  position,  but  because  we  are 
.-atisfied  that  the  king  we  have  set  up  has  not,  as  we  were  erroneously  led  to  imagine, 
the  support  of  the  nation  over  which  he  has  been  [)]accd.  But,  while  the  facts  before  us 
justify  the  witli.liawal  of  our  troops  from  Affghanistan,  and  tlie  refusal  of  all  further 
assistance  to  Seliah  Sonjah,  they  are  yet  not  such  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  our 
r<!pntation  to  give  our  future  support,  as  is  suggested  by  INlajor  Rawlinson,  to  Sehah 
Kamram,  and  to  make  over  Candahar  to  tliat  nominal  ruler  of  Herat,  even  were  it 
consistent  with  i)ruden;'e  to  engage  in  a  new  speculative  enterprise  beyond  the  Indu«, 
wliich  might  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  retain,  at  an  enormous  cost,  a  large  body 
of  troops  HI  the  difficult  country  between  that  river  and  Candahar,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  in  tlie  country  so  made  over  to  him  a  sovereign  personally  inca])ahie 
ami  for  many  years  unknown  to  its  inhal)itants,  otherwise  tlian  by  the  fame  of  his 
degrading  viies.  We  are  of  opiiuou  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  a 
forv,ard  position  in  Up])er  vVffghanistau  would  liave  the  ett'eet  of  controlling  the  Sikhs, 
or  that  a  forward  po.^ition  ahove  the  i)ass;('.s  of  Lower  Affghanistan  would  have  the 
effect  of  controlling  the  Beloochees  and  the  Scindians,  by  the  appearance  of  confi- 
flence  and  of  strength.  That  which  will  reuUy,  and  will  alone  control  the  Sikhs, 
the  Beloochees,  and  flie  Scindians,  and  all  tiie  other  nations  beyond  and  within 
the  Indus,  is  the  knowledge  that  we  ])ossess  an  army,  perfect  in  its  equip- 
ment, possessed  of  all  the  means  of  movement,  and  so  secure  in  its  communications 
with  the  country  from  nluch  its  supplies  and  its  reinforcements  are  drawn,  as  to  be 
able  at  any  time  to  act  with  vigour  and  elfect  against  t^ny  enemy.  In  war,  rey)uta- 
tion  is  srcngth;  but  reputation  is  lost  by  the  rash  exi)osure  of  (he  most  gallant 
troojjs  under  circumstances  wliich  render  defeat  more  ])r(»bal)lc  tlum  victory;  and  a 
succession  of  reverses  will  dishearten  any  soldiers,  and,  most  of  all,  those  whose  cour- 
age ami  (h.'votion  have  l>een  mainly  the  result  of  their  confidence  that  they  were 
always  led  to  certain  suc(m>ss.  We  woidd,  therefore,  strongly  impress  iq)on  thecom- 
mtmdersof  tin-  forces  employed  in  Alfghanisfan  and  Scinde  theimportaiu-e  of  incurring 
no  unnccessMrv  ri'^h,  nrid  of  bringing  their  troojjs  into  action  niwler  circumstances 
which  may  atVord  full  scojje  to  the  siiiieriority  they  derive  from  their  (liscii)linc.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  aware  that  no  great  object  can  be  accomplished  without  incur- 
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rinj^  some  risk;  and  we  should  consider  tliat  tlie  object  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  at 
tbe  AfFghans,  more  es|)ccially  if  such  blow  could  be  struck  in  cond)ination  with  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  Ohuznee — a  blow  which  might  re-establish  our  military  cha- 
racter beyond  the  Indus,  and  leave  a  deep  impression  of  our  power,.and  of  the  vigour 
with  wliich  it  would  be  applied  to  punish  an  atrocious  enemy — would  be  one  for 
■which  risk  might  be  justifiably  incurred,  all  due  and  possible  precaution  being  taken 
to  diminish  such  necessary  risk,  and  to  secure  decisive  success.  'I'lie  commanders 
of  the  forces  in  Upper  and  Lower  Aft'ghanistan  will,  in  all  the  operations  they  nuiy 
design,  bear  in  miud  these  general  views  and  opinions  of  the  Government  of  India. 
They  will,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour  to  relieve  all  the  garrisons  in  Affghanistan 
which  are  now  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  The  relief  of  these  garrisons  is  a  point 
deeply  affecting  the  military  character  of  the  army,  and  deeply  interesting  the  feel- 
ings of  their  country;  but  to  make  a  rash  attempt  to  etiect  such  relief,  in  any  case, 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  would  be  to  afford  no  real  aid  to  the  brave 
men  who  are  surrouniled,  and  fruitlessly  to  sacrifice  other  good  soldiers,  whose  pre- 
servation is  equally  dear  to  the  government  they  serve.  To  effect  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Cabul  is  an  object  likewise  deeply  interesting  in  point  of  feeling 
and  of  honour.  That  object  can,  probably,  only  be  accomplished  by  taking  hostages 
from  such  jiart  of  the  country  as  may  be  in,  or  may  come  into,  our  possession;  and 
with  reference  to  this  object,  and  to  that  of  the  relief  of  Ghuznee,  it  may  possibly 
become  a  question,  in  the  event  of  Major-general  Pollock's  effecting  a  junction  with 
8ir  Robert  Sale,  whether  the  united  force  shall  return  to  the  country  below^  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass,  or  take  a  forward  position  near  Jellalabad,  or  even  advance  to  Cabul.  We 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  the  re-occupation 
of  Cabul,  the  scene  of  our  great  disaster  and  of  so  much  crime,  even  for  a  week,  of 
the  means  which  it  might  aflbrd  of  recovering  the  prisoners,  of  the  gratification 
which  it  would  give  to  the  army,  and  of  the  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  our 
enemies.  Our  withdrawal  might  then  be  made  to  rest  upon  an  official  declaration 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  we  retired  as  solemn  as  that  whi(di  accomjjanied  our  ad- 
vance; and  we  should  retire  as  a  conquering,  not  as  a  defeated  power;  but  we 
cannot  sanction  the  occupation  of  an  advanced  position  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass  by 
Major-general  Pollock,  unless  that  general  should  be  satisfied  that  he  can,  without 
depending  upon  the  f(jrbearance  of  the  tribes  nearthe  Pass,  which,  obtained  only  bj*  pur- 
chase, mustimder  all  circumstancesbeprecarious,and  without  depending  upon  the  fide- 
lity of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  or  ujjon  the  power  of  those  chiefs  to  restrain  their  troops,  upon 
neither  of  which  can  an}'  reliance  be  safely  placed,  feel  assured  that  he  can,  by  his 
own  strength,  overawe  and  overcome  all  who  dispute  the  Pass,  and  keep  up  at  all 
times  his  communication  with  Peshawur  and  the  Intlus;  and  we  would  caution 
Major-general  Pollock,  and  all  the  officers  commanding  the  troops  in  the  field,  not 
to  place  reliance  upon,  or  to  be  biassed  by,  the  representations  of  native  chiefs,  who 
may  have  been  expelled  from  their  country  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  us, 
and  who  will  naturally  be  ready  to  lead  us  into  any  danger  by  operations  which  may 
have  the  possible  eti'ect  of  restoring  them  to  their  former  possessions." 

Sir,  it  is  evident  from  this  letter,  that  Lord  Ellenborough's  main  objects  were,  to 
relieve  the  garrisons,  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  to  re-establish  the  military  supre- 
macy of  the  British  arms,  if  even  only  for  a  time,  in  Cabul  and  Affghanistan;  but 
that  he  did  not  contemplate  a  permanent  occuration  of  Affghanistan.  On  the  15th 
of  March,  1842,  those  were  the  objects  and  this  was  the  policy  which  he  con- 
templated. Those  objects  have  been  accomiilished,  and  the  policy  has  practically 
been  carried  out.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  15th 
of  March  and  the  successful  result  of  those  operations  which  he  then  contenqjlated, 
Lord  KUenborough  did  at  one  time  take  a  different  view  of  the  policy  of  Ir.dian  affairs; 
and  that  he  issued  the  order  of  the  19th  of  April  to  General  Nott  to  withdraw  from 
Candahar.  But  under  what  circumstances  did  he  issue  the  order  of  the  19tb  of  A]iril? 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Auckland,  I  will  call  on  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  the  governor-general  contemjdating  the  fatal 
consequences  that  might  arise  from  a  repetition  of  such  disasters  as  those  which  had 
but  lately  befallen  our  troops.  On  the  19th  of  April,  Lord  KUenborough  strongly 
recommended,  and,  indeed,  directed  General  Nott  to  withdraw  from  Candahar,  to 
rescue,  if  he  coiUd,  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee,  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Kelat-i- 
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Ghilzie,  and  to  retire  within  the  British  frontier.  When  he  gave  this  order  on  the 
19th  of  April,  he  had  jiist  received  iutellig-enee  of  the  fall  of  Ghuznee — had  just  re- 
ceived an  account  tadt  Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded  a:  Ghuznee,  had  found,  or 
considered  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  his  position,  and  that  he  had  surrendered 
Ghuznee  to  the  lorce  by  which  it  was  then  besieged.  At  the  same  time.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  received  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  General  England  to  advance  through 
the  Bolan  Pass  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  General  Nott  at  Candahar.  Thus,  on  tlie 
dav  that  Lord  EUenborcu^h  wrote  that  letter,  be  had  received  information  of  two 
si«mal  failures  at  two  different  points  in  the  attempt  made  to  relieve  the  i>eat-up 
garrisons  in  Affirhanistan.  Brisradier  Wilde,  with  four  regiments,  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  Khyb^r  Pass;  and  General  England,  with  a  considerable  force,  had 
failed  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Khojui  Pass,  which  lies  between  the  Bolan 
Pass  and  Candahar.  What  were  the  letters,  which  at  that  verv  time,  almost  on  that 
rerv  dav.  General  Pollock  and  General  Xott  were  writing  to  Lord  Ellenborough  ? 
It  was  on  the  19ih  of  April  that  he  gave  his  directions  to  General  Xott  to  wi:hdravr 
from  Candahar.  He  conld  not  be  correctly  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
armies  in  A^j'ianbtan  at  that  particular  time.  He  knew  that  Ghuznee  had  sur- 
rendered. He  k-:ew  that  the  passes  between  the  Indus  and  Candahar  had  not  been 
forced  br  General  England,  but  that  that  general  had  met  with  discomfiture.  lie 
knew,  also,  the  feeling  that  prevailed  amongst  some  of  the  regiments  of  the  army 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Nott.  These  were  the  accounts  which  he  re- 
ceived when  he  gave  his  orders  of  the  19th  of  April,  written  respectively  by  General 
Nott  and  General  Pollock-  General  Pollock,  writing  from  Jellalabad,  on  the  20th 
of  April  (the  day  after  the  issuing  of  the  order),  says: — "  I  have  already  stated  my 
views  v\"ith  regard  to  the  Khyber  Pass.  I  have  also  shown,  that  from  the  system  of 
supplying  carriage- cat  tie,  I  have  not  the  means  cf  moving,  and  the  country  around 
eannot  supply  my  wants.  To  establish  depots  or  strong  posts  at  intervals  on  the 
road  between  this  and  Cabul.  would  so  reduce  the  numerical  strength  of  this  force, 
that  br  the  time  it  reached  the  capicaL  it  would  be  too  weak  to  enect  the  desired  ob- 
jecL  For  several  marches,  no  forage  is  procurable.  Even  if  we  had  carriage,  the 
convevance  of  forage  would  so  increase  the  number  of  animals  to  be  protected,  that 
I  should  much  doubt  our  being  able  to  convey  them  in  safety  ;  and,  I  confess,  after  the 
treachery  we  have  experienced.  I  could  have  no  confidence  in  any  promises  of  support 
from  an  Affghan  ;  he  might  eceage  to  lay  in  forage  at  intervals,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  leading  ns  into  a  difficult  position,  and  then  glory  in  having  served  his  own 
cause  bv  bringing  ns  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  The  devastation  of  a  few  villages 
in  our  vicinity,  with  all  the  grain  and  forage,  would  be  a  small  matter  in  the  eyes  of 
an  A^han,  if  he  could  thereby  destroy  otir  force,  and  such  a  measure  would  assured- 
ly go  near  to  effect  it.  I  have  maturely  considered  the  question  of  our  advance  by 
this  road  to  Cabul,  and  I  confess  that  I  see  too  many  diiSeidties  to  warrant  our  risk- 
ing such  a  course.  The  force  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  if  well  supplied,  is 
ready  to  march  anywhere,  and  if  I  could  have  advanced  by  the  route  of  Candahar, 
our  success  would  be  certain." 

This  was  written  on  the  20th  of  April.  General  Nott,  of  course,  not  being  aware 
of  the  order  that  was  written  on  the  19th  of  April,  gives,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
this  accoBQt  of  his  position  at  Candahar: — ''In  the  event  of  field  operations,  the 
dednction  of  these  3000  men  would  leave  roe  scarcely  4000  troups,  including  this 
cavalry  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  to  guard  a  long  train  of  provision  and 
carriage  cattle;  and,  however  distant  the  service  from  this  important  magazine, 
every  particle  of  food  must  be  carried  with  the  force;  thus  crippling  and  retarding 
all  its  movements.  The  troop*  and  establishments  at  Candahar  are  four  months  in 
arrean",  and  there  is  not  a  rupee  in  the  treasury ;  nor  can  money  be  borrowed.  We 
have  no  medicine  for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  in  the  event  of  much  service  in  the 
field,  I  fear  we  should  nm  short  of  musket-ammiinitiou,  although  I  have  contrived 
to  have  a  considerable  quantity  prepared  from  old  and  damaged  powder;  frequent 
application  has  been  maide  to  the  authorities  in  Sinde,  during  the  last  four  months, 
for  treasure,  ammunition,  stores,  medicines,  and  particidarly  {'■,?  cavalry,  but  no  aid 
whatever  has  been  afforded.  I  want  draught  and  baggage-cattle  to  enable  me  to  move : 
but  without  money,  in  a  country  l^ke  this.  I  can  neither  purchase  nor  hire  them.  I 
hare  ao  cattle  for  moring  even  three  regimeuts;  diuing  our  field  operations  of  last 
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month,  both  officers  and  men  marched  without  tents.  Under  these  circumstances, 
my  difficulties  were  certainly  great ;  but  although  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state 
these  facts,  the  government  may  rest  assured  of  ray  best  and  unremitting  exertions 
to  carry  into  effect  its  views  and  instructions,  and  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  our 
arms,  and  tlie  honour  of  my  country."' 

[Mr.  Mangles:  Read  the  next  paragraph.]  GeneralNott  continues  in  these  terms: — 
"  Perhaps  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  observe,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an 
unnecessary  alarm  has  been  created  regarding  the  position  of  our  troops  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with.  The 
enemy  cannot  face  our  troops  in  the  field  with  any  chance  of  success,  however 
superior  they  may  be  in  numbers,  provided  those  precautions  are  strictly  observed, 
which  war,  between  a  small  body  of  disciplined  soldiers,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  un- 
trained, unorganized,  and  half-civilized  people,  constantly  renders  necessary.'" 

1  really  do  not  wish  to  introduce  a  word  that  should  reflect  in  any  way  upon  those 
by  whom  Lord  EUenborough  was  preceded.  The  order  of  the  2oth  of  February, 
recalling  the  previous  orders,  was  issued  by  Lord  Auckland,  not  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  I  do  not  wish  upon  this  occasion  to  introduce  any  thing  that  may  have 
the  appearance  of  reflecting  upon  any  part  of  Lord  Auckland's  conduct.  I  have 
stated  what  my  impressions  are  with  respect  to  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Auckland, 
and  it  is  my  wish  not  to  introduce  a  word  that  might  savour  of  party  ciiaracter,  or 
bear  the  appearance  of  the  slightest  degree  of  injustice  to  those  to  whom  I  am  politi- 
cally opposed.  General  Xott  continues, — '•  True,  the  British  troops  suffered  a  dread- 
ful disaster  atCabul,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  point  out  why  this  happened, 
however  evident  I  may  conceive  the  reasons,  and  the  long  train  of  military  and  poli- 
tical events  which  led  to  the  sad  catastrophe." 

The  hon.  gentleman  might  challenge  me  to  go  on  with  the  next  sentence.  What 
does  General  Nott  say  in  that  passage  of  his  letter: — "  Had  I  been  reinforced  with 
a  single  regiment  of  cavalry,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  could  long  since  have  tranquil- 
lized or  subdued  the  rebellious  feeling  in  the  provinces  dependent  upon  Candahar, 
and  that  a  very  few  additional  troops  from  Sinde,  to  garrison  this  extensive  and  im- 
portant city,  would  have  set  me  free  from  my  present  difficult  position,  and  have 
enabled  me  at  this  moment  to  have  been  on  my  march  to  Ghuznee  and  to  Cabul; 
but  although  near  sis  months  have  elapsed  since  tiie  outbreak  at  that  city,  no  aid  of 
any  kind  has  been  sent  to  me ;  and  the  circumstances  I  have  now  detailed,  still  con- 
fine me  to  this  post  and  its  immediate  vicinity." 

I  really  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  quotation  of  pas- 
sages of  this  nature.  What  I  say  is  this,  that  these  reports  of  the  ISth  of  April  and 
the  20th  of  April,  from  the  respective  commanding  otticers  with  regai-d  to  the  state 
of  the  two  armies,  upon  the  efficiency  of  which  our  only  hope  of  embarking  in  suc- 
cessful operations  against  Affghanistan  depended,  coming  in  addition  to  the  accounts 
of  the  surrender  of  Ghuznee,  and  the  failure  of  General  England  to  force  the  Khojuk 
Pass,  in  my  opinion  vindicates  the  policy  of  the  order  given  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
under  the  impression  that  then  existed  on  his  mind  on  the  19th  of  April — that  order 
being  substantially  to  this  effect: — "  Do  not,  in  the  present  inauspicious  aspect  of 
aff'airs,  incur  the  great  risk  of  advancing  upon  Cabul.  General  Pollock  tells  you 
that  he  cannot  advance — that  he  cannot  support  you."'  I  say  that  with  the  impres- 
sions which  existed  upon  Lord  EUenborough's  mind,  it  was  true  wisdom  to  give  the 
order  of  the  19th  of  April,  and  that  he  deserves  the  commendation  of  this  House  for 
having  given  it.  And  he  says  most  justly  in  another  despatch  : — "  True  it  is.  that  I 
might  conciliate  public  favour. by  directing  an  advance  in  the  midst  of  these  difficul- 
ties, but  if  by  an  act  of  precipitation  of  iliat  kind,  I  were  to  compromise  tne  safety 
of  our  empire  in  India,  I  should  never  during  my  existence  cease  to  upbraid  myself 
for  refusing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  delaying  the  march  of  the  troops." 

I  can  hardly  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  convince  any  gentleman  who 
has  read  through  the^e  despatches — who  has  seen  the  devotion  to  the  public  service 
manifested  by  Lord  EUenborough  in  respect  to  provisioning  the  army,  to  detain  the 
House  at  any  greater  length  to  show,  nay,  I  should  almost  feel  ashamed  if  I  were  to 
make  any  further  endeavour  to  show,  that  upon  that  ground  Lord  EUenborough  is 
jcstly  entitled  to  the  expression  of  public  thanks.  What  did  Lord  EUenborough  do 
with  respect  to  provisioning  the  army  ?     On  the  16th  September  he  says, — "  Every 
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possible  eiFort  has  been  made  to  supply  Major-general  Pollock's  force  with  carriage, 
and  to  provide  for  the  expected  wants  of  Major-general  Nott's  force,  when  it  Joins 
the  army  in  the  Cabul  valley.  In  the  ten  weeks  ending  the  8tli  of  September,  there 
have  been  purchased  7,653  camels,  and  5,026  mules  and  ponies;  1,265  Bringaree 
bullocks  bave  been  hired,  and  1,000  camels;  and  I  have  reason  to  tliink  that  1,500 
more  Bringaree  bullocks  have  been  hired  at  Peshawur,  making  in  all  16,444  animals. 
The  purcbases  of  camels  continue,  and  I  have  directed  that  every  mule  may  be  pro- 
cured which  can  be  deemed  fit  for  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  bave  the  entire 
concurrence  of  your  committee  in  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  to  the  commissary- 
general,  that  the  army  must  be  supplied,  cost  what  it  may;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  thousand  animals  too  many,  than  a  hundred  too  few.  The  losses  of  animals, 
however,  must  of  necessitj'  be  so  large  that  I  bave  no  hope  that  all  my  eftbrts  will 
do  more  than  provide  for  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  retiring  army.  Camp 
equipages,  clothing,  shoes,  medical  and  other  comforts,  are  to  be  forwarded  by  these 
animals;  and  I  trust  the  army  will  feel  that  it  incurs  no  suffering  which  could  have 
been  obviated  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  government." 

Look,  Sir,  at  the  range  from  which  it  v/as  necessary  to  obtain  these  supplies. 
Look  at  the  exertions  necessary  in  tlie  course  of  ten  weeks,  to  procure  10,000  beasts 
of  burthen  ;  and  do  not  forget  how  the  country  out  of  wliich  they  were  procured, 
had  been  exhausted  by  previous  exertions  of  a  similar  nature.  Do  not  forget 
that  it  was  a  field  i'nnn  which  you  could  hardly  hope  to  draw  fresh  supplies  for  a 
new  emergency.  Wluit  is  the  calculation  of  Major  Todd,  who  inscribes  the  work  ho 
wrote  to  Lord  Auckland  ?  Major  Todd  states,  that  the  loss  of  beasts  of  burthen 
between  November  1838  and  the  same  period  of  1839,  was  not  less  than  32,000. 
Therefore,  when  you  estimate  the  extent  of  the  exertions  which  it  became  necessary 
to  make,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  16,500  beasts  of  burthen,  you  must  not  for- 
get that  the  loss  sustained  in  that  way  by  the  operations  of  1838  and  1839  amounted, 
according  to  the  highest  authority,  to  not  less  than  32,000.  I  feel  most  confident, 
therefore,  that  this  House,  whatever  its  opinion  may  be  upon  points  of  policy,  will 
recognise  the  claim  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  public  acknowledgment,  "  For  the 
ability  and  judgment  with  whicli  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  India  have 
been  applied  in  support  of  the  military  operations  in  Atfghanistan." 

Tiiat  it  will  bear  in  mind  the  despatch  of  the  15th  JMarch — that  it  will  bear  in 
mind  the  objects  which  liord  Ellenborough  contemplated  on  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  as  he  did  amidst  a  great  depression  of  popular  feeling,  and  with  a 
jiieture  of  most  forbidding  asjjcct — ^that  it  will  bear  in  mind  that  his  object  was  to 
relieve  ever}' garrison  in  Allgiianistan,  to  release  every  ])nsoner,  to  re-occupy  Cabul, 
and  to  prove  to  India  and  the  world  the  supremacy  ami  invincibility  of  British  arms 
in  tliat  quarter  of  the  world — that  it  will  bear  in  mind  that  every  object  so  contem- 
plated was,  within  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  mouths,  completely  realised;  and  that 
Lord  ICIIiMiliorough  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  army,  a  portion  of  which  bad 
left  the  lirilish  frontier  dispirited  and  full  of  fearful  forebodings,  return  to  the  banks 
of  the  Suilege  full  of  spirit,  joyous,  triiuuphjnt,  and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
ciriciency.  I  feel  too  much  confidence  in  tlie  generosity  of  this  House  to  believe, 
tiiat  any  consideration,  that  any  dilu-rence  in  political  opinions,  could  influence  it  in 
refusing  a  just  acknowledgment  of  public;  services,  upon  the  ground  on  which  I  now 
ask  for  the  acknowiedgnu'nt  to  Lord  Ellenborough.  And  1  nmst  take  this  oppor- 
tunityof  <"aulioning  the  House,  although  1  know  that  tliis  night's  comments  upon 
lionl  lOlienborougb's  policy,  or  comments  n])ou  his  conduct,  will  not  influence  it,  when 
«('  art'  meeting  upon  tliis  neutral  fii'ld  lor  the  ))Ui"|)os(;  of  considering  the  claims  of 
a  public  man  to  puldii;  thanks,  on  ac(;ount  of  his  conduct  in  supjxnt  of  great  and 
important  military  operations — yet  I  fi'cl  it  necessary  to  caution  the  House  against 
tli(!  inlroducliiin  of  couMnents  which,  however  just  or  true  they  may  be  believed  to 
bo  by  those  who  make  them,  may  yet,  in  fact,  be  the  o(!(Msion  of  ijroducing  most 
iinfoimded  impressions  against  the  parties  toward.^  whom  they  are  directed.  Ami)le 
opporluniticH  wilj  beatl'ordcd  on  other  occasions,  for  any  comment  tiuit  lion,  gentle- 
men may  wisii  to  make;  on  any  part  of  Lord  Ellenborougli's  iM)licy  and  conduct. 
An  lion,  gentleman  has  to  night  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  one  part  of  Lord 
lOllenborongli's  policy;  but  I  lliink  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  House  the  impropi-iety 
of  inferring  tliat  every  tiling  it  bears  to   the  prejudice  of  Lonl  Ellenborougli,  is 
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neoessurily  (rue.  The  other  night  the  nohlo  lord  opposite  (Lord  Jolin  Russell) 
made  some  comments  upon  tlie  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenl)orongh  with  respect  to  the 
pii!)lic  servants  in  llu;  employ  of  the  East  India  (Jomi)any.  Tiie  noble  lord  was 
particularly  severe  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellcnborouffli  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Amos.  The  noble  lord  said  that  tiiat  gentleman  had  been  employed  in  the 
instructiun  of  her  INlajesty — that  he  Avas  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  of 
great  attainment,  and  great  qualilication  —  that  that  gentleman  went  from  this 
country  a  few  years  ago  with  a  high  character  for  legal  acquirements;  but  that, 
well  known  as  his  attainments  wore,  and  high  as  he  was  known  to  stand  in  the 
estimation  even  of  her  Majesty,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Ellenborough  (as  the 
ndble  lord  was  informed)  was  to  insult  Mr.  Amos  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
that  gentleman  to  throw  up  his  situation.  I  am  certan  tliat,  even  if  the  noble  lord 
were  justified  in  making  that  assertion,  you  would  not  allow  it  to  operate  with  you 
nj)on  the  present  occasion;  but  I  mention  the  circumstance  to  show  you  the 
necessity  of  waiting  till  you  have  all  the  evidence  before  you,  before  you  lend  aa 
ear  to  any  statements  of  this  nature.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  most  unfavourable 
impression  was  made  with  respect  to  Lord  Ellenborough  by  the  statement  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  do  not  say  or  suppose  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord 
to  produce  such  an  impres<i(m,  but  such  undoubtedly  was  the  effect  of  his  statement. 
lie  stated  that  Lord  Ellenborough  took  the  first  opjiortunity  of  treating  this  gentle- 
man of  high  attainments  with  such  marked  insult  as  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  his 
situation.  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  advance  anything  of  a 
kind  so  calculated  to  prejudice  a  jiolitical  opponent,  acting  under  a  deep  responsi- 
bility at  a  great  distance  from  home,  and  v/ithout  the  power  of  reply,  unless  he  were 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  what  he  was  asserting.  My  con- 
fidence in  the  noble  lord's  generosity  satisfies  me  upon  that  point.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  pausing  before  it  leaps  to 
conclusions  upon  these  ex  parte  statements,  I  will  read  a  letter  which  has  been  put 
into  my  hands  since  the  noble  lord's  statement  was  made,  and  which  the  writer  leaves 
me  at  liberty  to  use.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  Mr.  Amos,  who,  having  read  in 
the  public  papers  a  report  of  what  had  passed  in  this  House  writes,  on  the  I'ith  of 
February,  as  follows  : — 

"St.  Ibbs,  HiTcnix,  Fehi-uary  12,  1843. 
"  My  dear  Sir — You  probably  may  have  noticed  in  Lord  John  Russell's  speech 
on  Thursday  last,  that  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Amos  resigned  his  appointment  in 
Calcutta  in  consequence  of  having  been  insulted  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  Now,  as 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  statement,  I  think  it  right  to  contradict  It,  at 
least  amongst  Mr.  Amos's  old  and  valued  friends.  When  he  went  out  to  India  five 
years  ago,  Mr.  Amos  always  intended  to  resign  in  1843,  and  I  am  sure  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  remain  at  Calcutta  another  year;  now  that  all  his  family  are 
here;  his  children  just  springing  into  manhood,  and  requiring  alia  father's  care 
and  example.  As  to  Lord  Ellenborough 's  conduct,  it  has  been  one  of  unvaried  polite- 
ness and  civility.  1  believe  they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other;  and  when 
Mr.  Amos  wrote  to  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  autumn,  when  he  was  up  the  country, 
saying  it  was  his  intention  to  resign,  Lord  Ellenborough  replied,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  lose  so  very  agreeable  a  colleague.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
troubling  you  with  this  long  note,  but  I  could  not  feel  easy  until  I  had  done  so. 
"Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"Martha  Amos." 

A  more  convincing  proof  cannot  be  offered  of  the  injustice  which  you  must  com- 
rnit,  if  you  permit  vague  assertions  of  this  kind — assertions  incapable  of  pro;if,  but 
believed  to  be  true  by  those  who  make  them — to  influence  you  in  withholding  from 
Lord  Ellenborough  that  wliich  I  believe,  in  common  with  the  highest  authority  in 
the  world,  to  be  most  just,  and  due  on  account  of  these  military  ojierations.  So 
much  for  Lord  Ellenborough  and  for  Lord  EUenborough's  claim  to  public  thanks. 
I  hope  I  have  most  strictly  kept  my  word,  and  avoided  all  reference  to  mere  political 
matters.  With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  gallant  officers,  under  whose  directions 
these  exploits  have  been  performed,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  upon  that  head 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.     It  is  impossible  to  read  these  details  of  service 
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it  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  General  Pollock — of  General  Nott,  and  of 

General  Sale,  without  being  inspired  by  all  those  feelings  which  are  connected  with 
the  honour  and  military  glory  of  our  country.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  me, 
it",  with  respect  to  each  of  these  o!iiccrs  and  their  claims  upon  public  gratitude,  I 
make  some  remarks.  I  begin  with  General  Pollock.  General  Pollock  took  the 
command  of  the  force  intended  to  rescue  General  Sale  early  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. He  arrived  at  Peshawur  on  the  5th  of  February,  1842.  He  had,  then,  of 
course,  heard  of  the  failure  of  Brigadier  Wilde.  On  the  day  that  he  arrived  at 
Peshawur,  he  found  that  in  Brigadier  Wilde's  brigade  there  were  not  less  than  1,000 
sick.  The  day  after  he  arrived  he  went  to  the  camp  at  once.  He  found  that  the 
number  of  sick  in  the  camp,  on  the  Tith  of  February,  was  1,800  men.  What  was 
the  course  he  pursued  ?  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  postponing  every  other  con- 
cern, he  visited  all  the  hospitals,  and  saw  all  the  surgeons  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
from  them,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  sickness.  He  says — and  these  things  do 
him  honour — this  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence,  this  is  the  way  to  show  that  you 
are  not  merely  contemplating  the  means  of  obtaining  the  thanks  of  parliament  by 
brilliant  exploits,  but  that  you  are  attending  to  the  comforts  of  your  men ;  this,  I 
say,  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence,  and  I  mention  these  things  for  the  honour  of 
the  distinguished  man  by  whom  they  were  performed — I  would  even  rather  dwell 
upon  them  than  upon  his  military  su(;cess,  because  they  are,  in  truth,  the  elements 
of  future  success.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence.  General  Pol- 
lock, writing  on  the  12th  of  February,  says,  "  I  shall  visit  their  hospitals  frequently, 
and  b}'  adding  in  any  way  to  their  comforts,  show  that  I  feel  an  interest  in  them." 
General  Pollock  adds,  "  There  has  been  some  unpleasant  feeling  amongst  them, 
which  I  hope  has  entirely  subsided."  He  had  heard  of  the  dejection  which  prevail- 
ed amongst  some  of  the  Sepoy  regiments.  What  was  the  course  he  took  ?  He  saw 
every  officer ;  he  visited  the  regiments  ;  he  determined  not  to  act  with  harshness  to- 
wards the  men.  Not  calling  them  to  courts  martial,  he  depended  upon  the  influence 
of  reason  with  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
])letely  re-establishing  the  confidence  wliich  had  been  so  deeply  shaken.  The  Sepoy 
regiments. were  for  a  time  depressed  by  the  expected  difficulties  of  the  Khyber  Pass 
— when  they  found  some  of  their  countrymen  coming  from  Cabul  with  dreadful 
stories  of  tiie  cruelty  to  which  they  had  been  exposed — when  they  declared  their 
readiness  to  meet  any  enemy  in  the  open  field — when  they  said,  ''  We  will  advance 
to  Jcllalabad  for  the  rescue  of  General  Sale,  but  we  tell  you  fairly  that  the  idea  of 
advancing  to  Cabul  presses  upon  our  sjjirits."  I  hope  the  House  will  not  think  too 
harshly  of  these  men,  when  it  considers  the  noble  manner  in  which  they  retrieved 
their  character.  If  wo  wanted  any  thing  else  to  add  to  the  interest  of  these  scenes, 
it  would  be  found  in  their  association  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  world.  I  was 
struck  by  the  recollection,  that  it  was  in  the  s(^lf-same  region,  and  in  the  midst  of 
similar  scenes,  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  conquerors,  2,300  years  ago, 
was  displaying  his  power,  and  encountering  the  same  difficulties  that  for  a  time  de- 
pressed the  spirit  and  dampeil  tlie  courage  of  our  Sepoys.  And  I  was  struck  by.the 
account  given  by  the  Roman  historian  of  the  dejection  which  prevailed  even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Macedonian  piialanx,  when  they  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  same  terrible  region — to  cross  the  very  same  rivers,  to  force  the 
very  same  passes.  This  is  the  speech  atlributed  to  Alexander,  and  wliich  the  his- 
torian tells  us  he  found  it  necessary  to  address  to  the  gallant  military  force  which 
accompanied  him.  He  found  it  neccisary  not  to  punisii  but  to  aldress  them.  He 
did  so  in  these  words  : 

"  iJiitc  hoc  prccibus  mcis  et  tandem  obslinatuin  rumpite." 

He  (»lis(rvc<l  that  the  passage  of  these  rivers  of  the  Piinjaub,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  formidaiiic  character  of  the  enemy,  had  shaken  the  confidetjce  of  his  troops. 
Wherefore  he  says ; 

"  l]\>\  i-Ht  lllc  clamor  ulacritatis  vcstrx  imlcx  ?  Ubi  illu  iiiooruiu  .'Muci'iionuin  vultus?  Non  agnosco 
VfM  inllltoii." 

He  addres.s<'d  tlicin  in  vain.     The  historian  says, 

.  "  <iininii|iic  illi  in  tcrram  (Icniiasis  capitibu3  tacerc  peracvcrarcnt." 
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lie  then  said  to  tliem, 

"  Ite  reduces  domos ;  itc  dcserto  rege  ovantes.  Ego  bic  a  vobis  desperatae  victoriae,  aut  honesta; 
luorti  locum  iuvouiam." 

Tliese  were  tlie  words  which  Alexander  addressed  to  his  fainting  troops.  Amidst 
these  very  rivers  of  the  Piinjunb — amidst  the,-c  very  Aft'ghan  passes,  Alexander  pur- 
sued a  course  similar  to  that  which  at  another  period  was  adopted  by  another  mili- 
tary commander — he  attempted  not  by  severity — not  by  enforcing  the  rigid  rnles  of 
war,  but  by  reasoning  wiih  his  men  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits;  and  lie  suc- 
ceeded. If  the  Macedonian  phalanx  needed  such  an  address  from  the  mighty  con- 
(pieror  who  led  them,  let  us  not  judge  too  harshly  of  our  sepoys,  if  in  the  midst  of 
similar  dithculties  they  yielded  for  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  depression.  Now,  what 
were  the  military  services  of  General  Pollock  ?  He  forced  the  Khyber  Pass  by  a 
series  of  operations  carried  on  from  the  7th  to  the  16th  of  April.  He  reached 
Jellalabad  on  the  I6th  of  April,  although  in  the  Pass  10,000  men  had  been  opposed 
to  him.  He  remained  with  General  Sale  for  a  time  ;  then  advanced  towards  Oabul, 
reached  Gnndamuck  in  August,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  defeated  the  Ghil- 
zies.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  was  met  at  Tezeen  by  Akhbar  Kiian,  with  a 
force  of  10,000  men,  on  the  very  field  of  action  where  lay  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  massacred  with  ferocious  cruelty,  and  gross  breach  of  faith — on  that  very 
spot,  General  Pollock,  aided  by  General  Sale,  was  completely  successful  in  vindicat- 
ing the  honour  and  invincibility  of  tlie  British  arms,  and  on  the  16th  of  September 
General  Pollock  entered  Cabul,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
the  national  anthem  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  resounded  through  the  streets  of  the 
re-captured  city.  In  whatever  point  of  view  his  services  is  regarded — whether  as 
relates  to  his  conduct  in  the  field,  his  judgment,  his  discretion, 'or  the  happy  skill 
with  which  he  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  soldiers — I  think  the  House  will 
unanimously  award  to  General  Pollock  the  highest  distinction  which  a  military  man 
can  receive,  and  record  their  public  acknowledgment  to  him  for  his  gallantry  and 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  such  serious  difficulties.  With  respect  to  General  Nott, 
I  think  that  no  one  can  have  read  the  letters  written  by  him  in  the  course  of  the 
severe  trial  to  which  he  was  exposed,  without  finding  in  that  correspondence  inter- 
nal evidence  that  he  must  be  a  man  highly  deserving  of  public  confidence.  General 
Nott,  when  the  insurrection  at  Cabul  broke  out,  occupied  Candahar,  and  under  his 
command  were  the  inferior  stations  uf  Ghuznee  and  Khelat-i-Ghilzie.  On  the  7th 
of  March  a  powerful  force  was  collected  around  Candahar.  General  Nott  left  2,600 
men  in  the  garrison,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  collected  under 
a  prince  of  the  name  of  Suftur  Jung.  He  came  up  with  them  on  the  9th,  and  de- 
feated them  ;  and  he  states  this  remarkable  and  most  creditable  fact,  that  during  a 
march  of  five  days,  he  being  weak  in  cavalry,  and  the  enemy  having  6,000  horse, 
such  was  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of  the  troops,  that  not  one  camel  was  taken, 
and  not  a  particle  of  baggage  was  missing.  On  the  29th  of  Maj%  Ackbar  Khan 
having  effected  a  junction  with  Prince  Suftur  Jung,  General  Nott,  who  was  then 
reinforced  by  General  England,  left  General  England  in  command  of  the  city,  and 
advanced  to  attack  the  enemy.  On  that  day  the  Ghazeeshad  8,000  men  occupying 
a  strong  position,  and  2,000  men  guarding  the  Baba  Wullee  Pass  and  the  road  lead- 
ing to  their  camp.  General  Nott  was  again  completely  successful.  Whilst  he  was 
carrying  on  these  operations  an  assault  was  made  upon  Khelat-i-Ghilzie.  A  captain 
was  in  command  there,  whose  name  ought  to  be  mentioned,  Captain  Craigie.  The 
force  under  his  command  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  sepoys.  He  was  attacked 
by  two  divisions  of  2,000  men;  but  the  attack  was  repelled  by  the  discipline  and 
steadiness  of  the  small  band  which  he  commanded.  These  are  the  men,  captains 
and  lieutenants — you  cannot  include  their  names  in  the  vote  of  thanks — but  these  are 
the  men,  and  I  will  mention  their  names,  who  are  to  constitute  our  future  command- 
ers ;  and  I  know  that  although  they  cannot  be  included  nominally  in  our  vote,  yet 
that  it  will  be  gratifying  to  them,  humble  as  their  rank  may  be,  to  know  that  when 
these  thanks  are  proposed,  our  gratitude  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  those  who 
were  actually  at  the  head  of  our  armies.  General  Nott,  availing  himself  of  the  dis- 
cretion that  was  given  to  him,  moved  from  Candahar  on  the  10th  of  August;  on  the 
30th  he  defeated  Shumshoodeen  Khan,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Ghuznee; 
on  the  6th  of  September  he  took  Ghuznee  and  destroyed  the  fortifications;  on  the 
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17tli  of  September  he  was  within  five  miles  of  Cabnl,  and  a  Caw  days  after  he  efFected 
a  junction  with  General  Pollock,  who  had  reached  that  place.  Notwithsfanding  he 
had  been  ordered  to  evacuate  Candahar,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  intelligence 
which  had  reached  the  Governor-general,  still,  during-  six  months  of  adverse  fortune 
and  conijdete  silence,  that  brave  man's  gallant  spirit  never  quailed.  It  was  painful 
to  him  to  think  of  retiring;  he  thought  of  nothing  but  of  i-etrieving  the  honour  of 
the  British  name;  and  1  do  not  confine  my  admiration  of  General  Nott  merely  to  his 
military  prowess  and  skill,  but  I  say  that  the  mind  which  conceived  the  expressions 
contained  in  the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  General  England  are  i)roofs  of  a  noble 
spirit  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  command  the  highest  aeknowledgnients  on  the 
part  of  a  grateful  country.  In  that  letter,  written  also  on  the  18tli  of  April,  1842, 
after  tiie  failure  of  General  England,  he  says: — "  The  troops  at  Candahar  are  four 
montlis  in  arrears,  and  we  have  not  one  rupee  in  the  treasury.  In  the  event  of 
much  field  service,  we  should  run  short  of  musket-ammunition  ;  and  we  are  without 
medicine  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  strong 
brigade  of  2,500  men  should  be  immediately  pushed  from  Quetta  to  Candahar  with 
the  sup[)lies." 

And,  further  on,  he  observes  : — "  The  people  of  this  country  cannot  withstand  our 
troops  in  the  open  field.  I  am  well  aware  that  war  cannot  be  made  without  loss, 
but  I  yet  hope  that  British  troops  can  oppose  Asiatic  armies  without  defeat ;  and  I  feel 
and  know  that  British  officers  should  never  despair  of  punishing  the  atrocious  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  a  brutal  enemy.  I  feel  obliged  to  you  for  pointing  out  the 
many  difficulties  attending  our  position,  but  you  are  well  aware  that  it  is  our  first 
and  only  duty  to  overcome  difficulties,  when  the  national  honour  and  our  military 
reputation  are  so  deeply  concerned.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  efl^ort 
and  perseverance.  In  reply  to  tiie  last  ])aragraph  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant, 
I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  have  not  yet  contemplated  falling  back;  without  money, 
I  can  neither  pay  the  long  arrears  due  to  the  troops,  nor  procure  carriage 
for  field  operations." 

I  say,  considering  all  these  circumstances — considering  the  separation  of  that 
man — the  silence  of  six  months  which  had  occurred,  and  the  failure  of  General  Eng- 
land that  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  is  a  man  of  whom  this  country  may  l)e 
justly  ])rotid — that  bis  name  will  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of  his  country,  and 
tiiat  this  letter  will  be  one  of  its  most  honourable  records.  And  when  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  offered  to  General  Nott  the  option  of  deciding  upon  the  route  of  Ghuznee 
and  Cabul,  I  think  tluit  the  letter  which  General  Nott  wrote  in  answer,  after  fully 
considering  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  advance  or  a  retreat,  and 
stating  that  he  had  made  his  mind  up  neither  respecting  an  advance  or  a  retreat,  but 
that  if  an  opportunity  offered,  he  would  make  decisive  efforts  to  re-establish  the 
Brili^li  name  and  authority  in  India — I  think  that  such  a  letter  is  a  worthy  com- 
jianion  to  the  letter  of  the  iHth  of  April,  addressed  to  General  England.  The  letter 
is  No.  41 G  in  tlie  ])rintcd  j)apers,  and  is  dated  Candahar,  July  2G,  1842.  After  all 
the  ablinrrence  which  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  tlie  Afi'sihans  towards  our  troops 
must  naturally  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Britisli  in  India,  this  letter  contains 
tlie  most  honourable  testimony,  not  merely  to  the  intellectual,  but  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  (Jeneral  Nott.  Amidst  all  the  (iiliiculties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  all 
the  provocations  he  had  n^ceived,  he  writes — "  I  am  most  anxious,  notwithstanding 
tli(!  conduct  (pf  the  AH'ghan  chiefs,  that  our  army  should  leave  a  deep  imjiression  on 
(he  j)coplc  of  this  country  of  our  character  for  forlxvirance  and  hinnanity." 

I  am  sure  the  Iloust;  will  excuse  my  taking  up  its  time,  if,  on  a  subject  so 
deeply  interesting  to  oin-  feelings,  I  am  desirous  of  leaving  ujjou  record  the  sense 
whi<di  the  country  entertains  of  the  services  renih'rcd  to  it  by  tliese  men.  It  is 
imposdblc  tliat,  having  mentioned  the  names  oi'  I'oilnck  and  NotI,  I  should  omit 
the  mention  of  another  name,  and  the  services  rendered  by  another  gallant  man — 
Sir  llobert  Sale.  From  the  day  he  occupied  .lellalahad  to  the  day  on  which  he 
advanced  trimniilianlly  to  Cabul,  his  operations  were  distinguished  by  (he  most 
iiidomitublc  spirit  of  valour,  endurance,  and  devotedr.ess  to  his  country's  honour. 
Although  with  ii  force  far  inferior  in  numl)ers  to  those  undir  the  other  generals,  yet 
rievtT  were  deed-*  m'«re  glorious  to  the  charucter  of  the  Ihitish  arms  achieved  than 
were  tliOHC   which,  during  tlie  period  (d'  ten  mouths  that  intervened  between   the 
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occupation  by  Sir  Robert  Sale  of  Jellalaba(i  on  the  lltb  of  November,  1841,  to  tbe 
7tb  of  September,  1842,  wlieii  be  advanced  leading  bis  small  but  illustrious  army  to 
meet  tbeir  bretbren  in  arms  at  Cabul,  were  achievi-d  by  tiiat  gallant  band.  General 
Sale  took  possession  of  Jelialabad  on  tbe  lltb  November,  1841.  He  came  tliere 
surrounded  by  tbousands  of  iiostile  i)eop]e.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  tbat  be 
occupied  Jelialabad  with  only  two  days'  i)rovision.  In  his  march  from  ("abul,  choice 
was  given  to  bifn  either  to  return  to  Cabul  or  to  go  on  to  Jelialabad,  and  lie  most 
wisely  determined  to  go  to  Jelialabad.  Wlien  be  got  there  be  found  the  walls  of 
the  cit}',  2,800  yards  in  circumference,  and  all  the  ramparts,  entirely  ruined,  the 
parapets  thrown  down,  the  bastions  destroyed,  and  tbe  fortifications,  for  upwards  of 
400  yards,  entirely  dismantled.  From  the  extent  of  tbe  destruction  of  the  walls,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  man  to  show  his  face  in  consequence  of  being  totally  without 
any  cover.  In  the  coiu'se  of  tiiat  same  day,  the  place  was  surrounded  by  5,000 
insurgents  ;  on  tbe  next  day  General  Sale  heard  of  the  failure  of  Brigadier-general 
Wilde,  while  at  the  very  same  moment  a  considerable  portion  of  Shah  Soojah's 
troops,  under  General  Sale's  command,  had  shown  indications  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  them.  Amidst  all  these  difficulties  and 
privations,  tlie  men  laboured  with  such  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  devotion,  that 
in  tbe  early  part  of  February  they  had  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  defences. 
Three  of  the  gates  were  retrenched,  and  a  ditch,  ten  feet  in  depth  and  twelve  feet  in 
width,  was  dug  entirely  round  the  town,  the  men  handling  the  sword  at  one  lime 
and  tbe  pickaxe  and  spade  at  another ;  they  completed  the  parapets,  raising  them 
six  or  seven  feet,  so  that  by  tbe  16th  or  17th  of  February,  the  troops  were  exulting 
in  the  success  of  their  operations,  and  contemplating  with  joy  the  completion  of 
their  defences  and  the  strength  of  tbeir  powers  of  resistance.  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  there  was  an  earthquake,  which  utterly  destroyed  every  thing.  By  tbat 
shock,  all  tbat  bad  bejn  done,  besides  three  parts  of  the  town  itself,_  was  destroyed, 
and  that  gallant  army  bad  the  mortification  to  see  that,  by  tbe  visitation  of  one 
night,  all  the  results  of  their  jiast  labours  bad  vanished.  Within  tbe  space  of  little 
more  than  a  month,  a  hundred  shocks  occurred  within  tbe  bearing  of  tbe  town.  But, 
undismayed  by  this  reverse,  the  troops  renewed  tbeir  labours,  and  repaired  the 
ruined  walls,  and  never  for  one  moment  did  they  abate  in  tbeir  exertions  except 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  when  it  became  necessary  for  those  gallant  men  to 
attack  and  repulse  them.  Ackbar  Khan,  flushed  with  success,  a<lvanced  from  Cabul, 
and  arrived  before  Jelialabad.  The  earthquake  took  i)lace  on  the  19tb  of  February, 
when  all  the  works  and  three  parts  of  the  town  were  destroyed.  On  the  2lst  and 
22nd  of  February,  General  Sale  attacked  .\ckbar  Khan  ;  and  from  that  time  to 
April,  he  and' his  troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  apprehension,  and,  though  not 
actually  engaged,  they  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  resist  the  attack  of  Ackbar  Khan.  General  Pollock  was,  during  this, 
making  every  exertion  to  relieve  General  Sale  and  tbe  troops  at  Jelialabad.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  General  Sale  heard  the  firing  of  guns  in  the  camp  of  Ackbar  Khan. 
It  was  rumoured,  that  the  firing  was  on  account  of  the  failure  of  General  PoUock 
making  his  way  through  tbe  Kbyher  Pass.  General  Sale  bad  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  was  either  on  that  account,  or  else  an  indication  that  Ackbar  Khan  intended  to 
withdraw.  General  Sale,  therefore,  determined  to  attack  Ackbar  Khan,  who  had 
tbe  command  of  16,000  troops,  while  General  Sale's  force  only  amounted  to  1,800. 
The  attack  was  made,  and  it  was  entirely  successful ;  the  enemy  were  routed  ;  and 
although  the  enemy  bore  tbe  attack  with  great  courage,  tbe  valour  of  the  British 
troops  was  triumphant,  and  victory  was  the  consequence  of  their  enterprise.  And 
that  victory  would  have  been  almost  a  cause  of  unqualified  rejoicing,  if  it  bad  not 
been  purchased  at  tbe  cost  of  the  life  of  one  of  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  shed 
increased  lustre  on  the  British  name,  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Dennie,  who 
led  the  British  troops  against  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  ;  but  that  success  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  It  was  a  loss,  however,  in  some 
degree  consoled  for  by  the  glorious  manner  of  it,  and  which  has  been  described  by 
a  spirit  as  excellent  as  his  own,  who,  in  offering  consolation  to  his  family  and  friends, 
says, — "True  it  is  he  has  lust  his  life,  but  be  lost  it  on  tiie  field  of  battle,  and  in 
tbe  hour  of  victory."  That  is  tbe  consolation  which  Sir  Robert  Sale  offers  to  the 
friends  and  family  of  the  brave  Colonel  Dennie.      I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise,      I 
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wish  it  had  been  possible  that  eitlier  Colonel  Dennie's  life  could  have  been  spared, 
or  that  he  might  have  been  consoled  in  the  hour  of  death  by  the  knowledge,  that  on 
account  of  his  noble  bravery  and  of  his  high  character — having  no  otlier  interest  or 
influence  th  n  the  just  influence  and  interest  wliich  such  courage  and  devotion  as 
his  ought  always  to  command — the  Queen  had  signified  her  own  special  and  personal 
wish  that  Colonel  Dennie  should  have  been  one  of  her  own  aides  de-camp.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  1842,  General  Saie  was  relieved  by  General  Pollock.'  On  the  20th  of 
August,  he  advanced  towards  Cabul,  and  on  the  18tli  of  September,  he  witnessed  on 
the  Beymaroo  Heights  the  victory  of  Cabul.  We  are  now  acknowledging  military 
services;  but  I  never  should  excuse  myself  if,  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  I  did  not  record  my  admiration  of  the  character  of  a  woman  who  has  shed 
lustre  on  her  sex — Lady  Sale,  his  wife.  The  names  of  Sir  Robert  and  of  Lady 
Sale  will  be  familiar  words  with  the  people  of  this  country.  1  hold  in  my  hand  a 
memorandum  of  events  which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  from  the  7tb 
of  November,  written  by  Lady  Sale,  and  a  document  more  truly  indicative  of  a  high, 
a  generous,  and  a  gallant  spirit  1  never  read.  There  was  an  officer  at  that  time  at 
Cabul  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  son-in-law  to  Sir  Robert  Sale — his  name  was 
Sturt.  He  held  no  higher  rank  tlian  that  of  lieutenant,  and  died  young  ;  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  establish  also  a  name  which  will  long  be  remembered.  Will 
the  House  permit  me  to  read  an  account  which,  writing  to  her  husband,  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  she  gives  of  his  merits.  She  says, — "  Sturt  was  sent  by  the  general  with  a 
message  to  Ackbar  Khan  ;  he  was  stabbed  in  four  places — his  face,  his  shoulder, 
his  arm,  and  in  his  side." 

This  was  on  the  4th  of  November.  She  says, — "Sturt  is  able  to  speak ;  his 
wound  in  the  shoulder  is  worse ;  he  is  weak,  but  his  side  is  not  so  bad.  The  lungs 
are  uninjured  ;  his  face  wound  is  near  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  was  struck  on  the 
bone  with  such  force  that  he  was  stunned  for  a  moment." 

On  the  6th  of  November,  two  days  after  he  received  his  wounds,  Lad}-  Sale 
■wrrites, — "  Sturt  insisted,  weak  as  he  was,  on  going  to  the  general,  as  there  was  no 
engineer  there  but  himself.     The  general  gave  him  leave  to  do  as  he  pleased." 

On  the  7th  of  November,  she  says, — "  Sturt's  wounds  are  doing  well,  but  he  over- 
works his  strengtli.  He  cannot  yet  open  his  mouth.  His  tongue  has  greatly 
suft'ered,  and  all  nourishment  is  given  with  a  spoon.  He  is  out  all  day.  The 
soldiers  lead  him  about.  Last  niglit,  he  did  not  go  to  bed  till  one  o'clock,  and  then 
he  was  wakened  up  just  afterwards,  the  general  retpiiring  his  assistance." 

Who,  that  reads  this,  can  fail  to  express  his  admiration  at  such  noble  conduct  ? 
His  death  is  thus  described  by  Lieutenant  Eyre.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  certain 
attack  made  by  Ackbar  Khan — "  Providcniially  the  whole  escaped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lady  Sale,  who  received  a  slight  wound  in  tiie  arm.  The  rear-guard, 
cou'-isting  of  her  Majesty's  44th  and  o4ih  Native  Infantrv,  sutl'ered  severely;  and  at 
last,  finding  that  delay  was  (july  destruction,  they  followeil  the  general  exanijile,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  fi-ont.  Another  horse-artillery  gun  was  abandoned, 
and  the  whole  of  its  artillerymen  slain.  Cajitain  Anderson's  eldest  girl,  and  Captain 
lioyd's  youngest  bo}',  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Alighans.  It  is  sujjposed  that  3,000 
«ouIs  perislieii  in  the  pass,  amongst  whom  were  Captain  Paton,  assistant  (piarter- 
master-gciieral  ;  and  Lieutenant  St.  (Jeorge,  ;57ih  Native  Infantry;  Majors: 
(iriliilhs,  ;)7tli  .Native  1  nfanlry,  and  Scott,  her  Majesty's  44th  ;  Cajjtains:  Rott,5th 
(y'avalry,  and  'IVouji,  brigade- major.  Shah's  force;  Dr.  (Jardew,  and  Lieutenant 
Sturt,  engineers,  were  wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  This  fine  young  oiiieer  had 
nearly  (dcared  the  defile  when  he  received  his  woun<l,  and  would  have  been  left  on 
th<>  grfiiiiid  to  b(!  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Ghazees,  who  fnllowed  in  the  rear  to  com- 
plctc  the  work  of  slaughter,  but  for  the  generous  inlrejjidity  of  Lieutenant  Mein,  of 
her  .Majesty's  13tli  Ligiit  Infantry,  who,  on  learning  wiiat  had  bci'alleu  him,  went 
hack  to  his  succour,  and  stood  by  him  for  several  minutes,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  vainly  cntrealing  aid  from  the  pusscrs-hy.  lie  was  at  length  joined  by 
Serjeant  Deane,  of  th(!  Sa|)pers,  wilii  whose  assistance  Ik;  dragged  his  friend  on  a 
ijiiih  ihroii^^li  lh(!  remainder  of  llu^  pass,  when  he  succeeded  in  mounting  him  on  a 
ini-eriiblt.  pony,  and  conducled  liiiu  in  .safely  to  the  caui]),  where  the  unfortunate 
ollieer  lingered  till  the  folliiwiug  morning,  and  was  the  oidy  man  of  the  whole  force 
who   received  Christiun    burial.      Lieutenant    Mein   was   liim.self  at  this  scry  time 
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snIToring  from  a  dangerous  wound  in  tlie  head,  received  in  the  previous  Oclober, 
and  his  heroic  disregard  of  self,  and  fidelity  to  liis  friend  in  the  hour  (jf  danger, 
are  well  deserving  of  a  record  in  the  annals  of  Hritish  valour  and  virtue." 

It  is  hut  just,  Sir,  that  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Meiu  should  he  mentioned  with 
honour  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  shall  not  regret  having  noticed  his  generous 
act,  since  it  has  called  forth  so  general  and  generous  an  expression  of  sympathy 
towards  that  brave  and  good  man  ;  for  these  are  the  instances,  (and  proud  am  I  to 
know  that  there  are  many  of  them)  of  a  generous  devotion  and  fidelity  displayed  by 
the  British  soldier  when  engaged  in  tlie  arduous  service  of  his  country.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  attention  whicli  the  House  has  paid  to  me.  I  do  trust  that  I  shall 
have  convinced  this  House,  previously  prepared,  1  am  sure,  to  embrace  the  conviction, 
that  all  parties  concerned  in  these  military  operations,  for  the  services  they  rendered 
to  their  country,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  this  House.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  these  services  without  feeling  proud  of  tlie  British  name.  When 
we  recollect  wliat  was  going  on  in  another  quarter  in  that  portion  of  the  world,  that 
while  we  were  thus  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British  name  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  we  were  conducting  vvith  consuunnate  skill,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  with  com- 
jilete  success,  military  and  naval  operations  in  China,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  events  in  Asia  in  the  year  1842,  without  being  truly  proud  of  the  conduct  and 
courage  of  our  countrymen.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  these  unquestionable 
))roofs  of  the  military  reputation  of  England — of  the  United  Kingdom — notwith- 
standing the  long  interval  of  peace,  stands  as  high  as  it  did  during  the  excitement 
of  the  war,  and  I  would  fain  hnj)e  that  the  decisive  })roofs  which  we  have  given,  that 
our  energies  and  military  virtues  are  unabated,  will  constitute  a  great  additional 
guarantee  of  continued  peace.  But  if  tiiey  fail  doing  that,  and  if  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  interests,  or  the  vindication  of  the  national  honour,  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  rouse  those  exertions,  and  to  make  them  on  a  more  extended  scale,  then 
I  feel  the  utmost  confidence  that  these  gallant  exploits  are  a  proof  that  every  interest 
of  England  will  be  maintained,  and  that  English  honour  will  be  vindicated,  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  globe  it  may  be  infringed  or  violated.  The  right  hon.  baronet, 
in  conclusion,  moved  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  right  hon.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Governor- general  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  for  the  ability  and 
judgment  with  which  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  India  have  been  ai)plitd 
in  the  support  of  the  military  operations  in  Afghanistan. 

"That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general  Sir  George  Pollock, 
G  C  B. ;  to  Major-general  Sir  William  Nott,  G.C.B. ;  to  Major-general  Sir  John 
M'Caskill,  K.C.B.  ;  to  Major-general  Sir  Robert  Henry  Sale,  G.C.B. ;  to  Major- 
general  Richard  England,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  army,  both  European  and 
Native,  for  the  intrepidity,  skill,  and  perseverance  displayed  by  them  in  the  military 
operations  in  Atfghanistan,  and  for  their  indefatigable  zeal  and  exertions  through- 
out the  late  campaign. 

"That  this  Il.use  doth  highly  approve  and  acknowledge  the  valour  and  patient 
perseverance  displayed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers,  botii 
European  and  Native,  employed  in  Atfghanistan,  and  that  the  sam,e  be  signified  to 
them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several  corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank  them  for 
their  gallant  behaviour." 

Motion  agreed  to  7iem.  con,  and  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Speaker  transmit  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  to  the  Governor-general  of  India,  and  that  his  lordship  be 
requested  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  several  officers  referred  to  therein. 


THE  NEW  POOR-LAW. 

Feb.  23,  1843. 

Mr.  Walters  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  existing  mode  of 

administering  relief,  and  calling  upon  the  House  to  demand  such  a  reconstruction 

of  the  existing  system  as  would  make  it  conformable  to  Christianity,  sound  policy, 

and  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm. 
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Sir  Robert  Peei.  : — The  lion,  and  gallant  officer  (Mr.  Bortlivvick)  sa3's  it  is  a 
misapprehension  to  suppose  that  tlie  present  law  is  founded  on  the  act  of  Elizabeth, 
and  challenges  us  to  enter  into  a  C(ini|)arison  of  one  act  with  the  other.  Now,  8ir, 
I  will  accept  the  challenge  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  to  him,  as  I  think  successfully,  that  the  present  law  is  not,  as  he  appears  to 
think,  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  if  I  shall  succeed  in  proving-  this, 
I  think  I  shall  render  it  somewhat  difficult  for  the  hon.  and  g-illant  gentleman  to 
vote  for  the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Nottingham,  which  he  calls  upon 
the  House  to  support  as  being  in  consonance  as  well  with  the  law  of  Elizabeth  as 
with  true  Christian  principles.  By  the  terms  "  the  ancient  constitution  of  tlie 
realm,"  I  think  I  understood  the  hon.  member  rightly  to  mean,  not  our  form  of  poli- 
tical government,  but  the  rights  confided  and  guaranteed  to  the  poor  of  this  country 
by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  Now,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
were  the  particular  enactments  of  that  law.  The  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  would  lead  the  House  to  suppose  that  there  was  something  particularly 
tender,  something  extremely  merciful  and  benevolent,  towards  the  poor  in  that  sta- 
tute. [GeneralJohnson  :  No!  no!]  No!  no!  Sir,  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman 
challenged  a  comparison  between  the  new  law  and  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  Did  he 
not  say,  that  in  the  new  law  we  had  departed  from  that  statute,  and  that  the  poor 
now  ceased  to  possess  those  rights  to  which  by  that  statute  they  were  entitled  ?  I 
am  sure  I  state  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman's  arguments  correctly.  The  same 
arguments  were  put  forward  by  speaker  after  speaker  in  this  discussion  ;  and  when 
I  am  about  to  accept  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman, 
he  interrupts  me.  It  has  certainly  been  assumed,  that  the  legislature  of  the  present 
day  have  subjected  the  poor  of  this  country  to  hardships  from  which  they  were 
exempt  at  more  remote  periods  of  our  history.  Now  let  us  see  what  Mas  done  in 
respect  to  the  poor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I  am  not  now  contending,  that  if 
there  were  hardships  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  is  a  reason  why  they  should 
continue  now.  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  positive  statement,  that  the  present  law 
is  much  more  harsh  in  its  ojieralion  than  the  law  of  ?21izabeth,  and  my  object  will 
be  answered  if  I  disprove  that  statement.  See  what  was  enacted  with  respect  to 
cottages  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  legislature  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
discourage  the  construction  of  cottages,  and  ot  habitations  for  the  j)oor  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  law  was  passed,  i)rohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  cottage  unless  the 
builder  of  the  cottage  attached  to  it  in  fee  simple  four  acres  of  ground.  Tlie  legi.s- 
gislature,  moreover,  provided,  M'ith  respect  to  all  cottages  actually  existing  at  the 
time,  that  none  of  them  should  be  inhabited,  unless  they  were  inhabited  by  a  game- 
keej)er  for  the  protection  of  deer,  or  by  a  shej)herd  for  the  jirotection  of  sheep,  that 
shejiherd  having  no  family  ;  and,  also,  that  all  such  i)reviously  existing  cottages 
should  be  inhabited  by  one  family  only,  and  that  that  family  should  not  be  allowed 
to  increase  its  numbers.  Is  it  not  (pnte  clear,  that  the  condition  of  attaching  four 
acres  of  land  in  fcc-siniple  to  all  <-ottages  that  were  thenceforward  to  be  built,  was 
intended  as  a  jirohibilion  to  the  building  of  cottages?  And  yet  such  a  reservation 
was  made  and  enacted  liy  the  .'{1st  of  Elizabeth.  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  4.3rd 
of  Elizabeth.  Whid  did  that  law  enact  ?  Why,  this;  that  overseers  should  be 
enal)led  to  put  to  woik  all  poor  persons  who  were  able  to  work,  but  who  had  no 
occupation,  and  were  iMca]»;il)le  of  maintaining  themselves.  They  were  enabled  to 
put  those  jjcrsons  to  work,  at  the  jiarish  expense,  at  the  manufacture  of  fl;ix,  hemp, 
and  iron.  Nothing  is  said  respecting  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  work.  There 
T^us  no  |iroliibition  to  emj)loyi:ig  them  in  workhouses,  'i'here  was  no  obligation, 
liut,  at  tiie  .same  time,  there  was  no  j)roliibition  against  their  being  so  employed. 
The  overseers  were  at  liberty  to  find  ihem  employment  at  their  own  homes.  Work 
w;is  liie  tcKt  of  poverty,  and  the  condition  upon  \\hicli  relief  was  to  be  afforded. 
\Sith  resp.eet  to  the  impotent  poor,  tlu-  overseers  were  em])owered  to  take  thini  from 
their  home-,  and  plaee  them  in  s(jmetliing  corresponding  to  a  workhouse.  All  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  impotent,  so  far  from  being  left  at  home,  were  placed  at  the 
iniTcy  of  the  overseers.  The  overseers  were  eni|)owered  to  jiurchase  houses,  and 
plaif  tlieiii  in  those  iionscs,  while  they  were  compelled  by  the  enaetuu'uts  of  the  JUst 
of  Klizabetli,  to  prevent  more  than  one  family  from  oeeupyiiig  each  cottage  existing 
prcviou.H  to  fhat  act.     An  exemption,  Iiowcvcr,  was  made*  in  respect  to  parish  cot- 
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tages,  in  which  fhe  overseers  were  authorised  to  place  as  many  families  as  they 
pleased.  Tlien  what  were  the  mereifiil  eiiaetineius  of  the  3 1st  of  Elizabeth,  re- 
specting children,  and  what  the  power  given  to  overseers  under  that  act?  Why, 
this,  that  whenever  they  iletermined  that  certain  parties  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  children,  they  were  empowered  to  take  those  children  from  their  parent*,  and 
hind  them  apprentices.  But  that  is  not  all  :  they  might  take  tlie  children  of  any 
person  whom  they  thought  incomi)etent  to  maintain  his  family,  and  bind  the  man 
child,  as  he  was  called,  in  any  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  would  be 
required  to  work  for  another  person — for  how  long,  think  you  ?  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  female  child,  she  was  to  remain 
an  apprentice,  severed  from  the  bosorn  of  her  family,  and  removed  from  the  protec- 
tion of  her  parents,  uniil  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  until  she 
was  married.  Now,  taking  the  i)resent  law  as  a  whole,  I  must  say,  tb.at  it  is  mucli 
more  merciful.  Would  you  t(jlerate,  now,  that  the  overseers  of  a  parish  should  be 
enabled  to  take  the  children,  not  of  person?  receiving  relief,  but  of  any  {)ersons  whom 
the}'  might  consider  unable  to  maintain  their  children,  and  dispose  of  those  children 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  through  a  fear  that  they  might  become  a  burden  to 
the  parish  ?  Do  you  tolerate,  now,  that  cinldren  should  be  torn  from  their  parents, 
by  the  authority  of  the  overseers,  and  by  the  same  authority,  be  sent  to  Cornwall  or 
to  Northumberland,  and  there  bound  apprentices  until  they  are  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  or  in  ihe  case  of  females,  until  they  are  married?  There  is  no  obligation  on 
the  overseers,  by  this  act  of  Elizabeth,  to  employ  persons  for  whom  work  was  found 
in  any  particular  house,  and  so  the  act  continued — but  it  did  not  continue  to  the 
date  of  the  new  Poor-law.  Hon.  gentlemen  have  assumed  that  with  the  new  poor- 
law  originated  the  workhouse  test,  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test ;  but,  so  far  from  that 
being  the  truth,  120  3'ears  ago,  in  the  9tli  of  George  I.,  owing  to  the  gross  abuses 
which  had  ari:>en  out  of  the  mode  of  emi)l()ying  the  poor  in  parishes,  owing  to  the 
great  expenses  which  were  incurred  in  those  parishes,  and  to  the  charges  connected 
■with  the  manufaetui'e  of  hemp,  llax,  and  iron — in  1722,  owing  to  those  abuses,  an- 
other act  was  passed  which  enabled  the  overseers  to  provide  a  house,  wherein  the 
able-bodied  poor  should  work,  and  which  expressly  enacted  that  in  case  an  able- 
bodied  poor  man  refused  to  work  within  that  house,  he  should  forfeit  his  entire  claim 
to  relief.  That  act  applied  the  workhouse  test  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test.  Upon  the 
combined  ojjeration  and  experience  of  those  two  acts,  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
9th  of  George  I.,  the  latter  act  having  been  passed  120  years  ago,  founded  on  the 
gross  abuses  of  the  overseers  in  vestries,  piu'chasiug  the  articles  I  have  named,  and 
giving  tliem  out  to  the  poor  without  accounting  for  the  profits,  if  profits  there  were, 
and  on  the  gross  misapplication  of  the  public  funds,  that  act  having  been  the  first 
act  which  applied  the  workhouse  test  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test,  and  having  been  so 
continued  until  the  new  Poor-law — upon  the  experience  of  these  two  acts,  and  upon 
the  principle  which  the  latter  had  already  established,  was  the  question  dealt  with  by 
the  government,  and  the  new  Poor-law  enacted.  In  consequence  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  the  management  of  the  poor  confided  to  individual  parishes,  an- 
other principle  was  adopted  by  the  9th  of  George  I.,  and  followed  in  the  present 
Poor-law — that  of  enabling  parishes  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  having  common 
workhouses  wherein  to  employ  the  poor.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  present  law,  as  regards  the  workhouse  test,  is  not  a  new  law,  and  that  it  is  not, 
as  it  is  said  to  be,  at  variance  with  the  constitution  of  the  country — if  by  the  word 
'•  constitution''  we  are  to  understand  ancient  laws  which  have  been  continued  for 
the  maintenance  and  benefit  of  the  people.  The  resolutions  now  before  the  House 
also  appeared  to  assume  that  the  existing  law  is  founded  strictly  upon  certain  sug- 
gestions which  were  oiFered  for  the  consideration  of  the  government.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  government,  before  it  matures  any  plan,  should  seek  for,  and 
should  procure  suggestions.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  great  measure  has  ever 
passed  without  the  aid  of  such  suggestions,  which  were  afterwards  considered  and 
put  mto  shape.  But  is  it  fair,  even  if  those  suggestions  come  into  another  person's 
possession  in  the  most  legitimate  way,  that  one  suggestion  should  be  taken,  and  it 
should  then  be  assumed  that  they  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  government  ?  Sup- 
pose, however,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  sugo'estion  has  been  rejected.  C'an  any 
one  be  so  unjust  as  to  say,  that  a  suggestion  otfered  to  the  government  and  rejected 
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— which  the  government  refused  to  adopt — is  it  not  too  much  to  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resolve  that  the  suggestion  so  rejected  is  that  on  which  the  measure  of 
the  government  is  hased  ?  In  the  first  place  I  object,  even  if  an  hon.  member  were 
in  possession  of  memoranda  or  a  draft  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  prod. ice  any  such  paper,  because  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  tlie  pre- 
paration of  great  measures  if  that  House  should  consent  to  recognise  the  principle 
that  all  the  jjrivate  information  on  which  it  is  founded  or  acquired  during  the 
prepar.ition  should  be  produced.  But  it  is  said  the  paper  was  printed.  Wh}',  to  be 
sure  it  was  printed.  When  fuurleeu  or  fifteen  gentlemen  meet  together  to  consider 
a  long  or  elaborate  paper,  it  is  usual  to  have  it  printed  for  their  use,  but  although  it 
was  printed,  it  was  considered  as  confidential  as  if  it  had  been  written.  From  no- 
thing could  greaier  inconvenience  arise  than  if  papers  of  a  confidential  nature,  con- 
taining suggestions,  whether  they  were  adopted  or,  as  in  this  case,  not  adopted, 
should  be  called  for  and  produced.  Let  me  take  an  instance  from  private  life  of  the 
diaft  of  a  settlement  or  of  a  covenant  returned  unapproved  of,  could  any  thing  be 
mire  unjust  than  to  implicate  a  man  in  the  contents  if  it  were  rejected  by  him? 
With  regard  to  these  resolutions,  it  is  declared  that  the  recommendations  alluded 
to, — "Applicable  alike  to  every  class  of  the  jioor,  and  enj'>ining  the  indiscriminate 
reduction  of  tlieir  physical  comforts  to  the  lov.est  endurable  point,  are  shown,  by  the 
subsequent  orders  and  practice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  to  form  the  real, 
though  unavo'.ved  basis  of  the  present  system  of  Poor-law  relief." 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
law^.  Now  my  right  hon.  friend  the  secretary  for  the  home  department  (Sir  James 
(Jrahani)  has  shown  that  during  the  last  year  221,000  persons  has  received  in-door 
relief,  and  1,207,000  persons  have  received  out-door  relief.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
to  say  that  the  suggestion  to  put  down  out-door  relief  is  the  basis  of  the  e.xisting  law, 
when  five  out  of  six  cases  of  relief  under  it  are  cases  of  out-door  relief?  How  can  it 
be  Slid  tiiat  this  law  is  more  severe  than  the  Poor-law  in  any  other  country  ?  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  each  poor  person  thus  relieved  received 
more,  in  reference  to  the  riches  of  the  country— a  much  larger  sum — than  persons 
in  the  same  situation  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  tlie  lav  expenses,  of  the  ex|)enses  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
poor-houses,  or  of  tlie  interest  to  be  paid  fur  the  money  necessary  for  such  construc- 
tion; 1  am  speaking  of  the  money  exclusively  applied  for  tlie  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
ihe  year  18i2,  tlie  number  of  1,429,000  persons  received  relief,  221,000  in  the  work- 
house, atu!  1,2')7,C()0  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  sum  appropriated  for  this  relief 
was  X4, 030, 000.  On  an  average  of  three  years  1,309,000  persons  had  been  relieved, 
and  the  smn  of  .£■},. SS7, 000  luid  been  distributed.  Why  that  was  nearly  £S  a-heud 
received  by  each  poor  person.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
paupers  in  the  other  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  made  an  allowance  for 
tiie  dirt'erence  of  wealth,  he  doubted  whether  in  any  country  the  poor  received  more. 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  tiie  sjieech  of  the  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Cock- 
eriiiouth  (.Mr.  Agliotiby);  I  have  seen  him  upon  several  occasions  rise  above  party 
cousiilerations,  anil  vote  according  to  tiie  dictates  of  his  own  mind.  When  I  heard 
the  learned  member's  speech,  and  his  intention  to  vote  for  these  resolutions,  my 
Kiirprise  was  so  great  I  could  scarcely  express  it.  The  hon.  member  may  measure 
tii(!  extent  of  my  rc'S|)ect  for  him  by  tiie  extent  of  my  surjirise.  'i'lie  hon.  member 
«.ii<i  he  had  vi  ted  for  tiu!  Poor-law;  he  approved  of  the  iirinciple  on  which  it  was 
founded;  iu!  liad  expected  from  it  great  good;  the  hon.  member  said,  that,  upon  tlie 
whole,  he  had  not  liccn  disappointeil — iliat  upon  the  vvhoK^  it  had  performed  the 
object  for  which  it  was  cnaclcd  it  had  tended  to  increase  the  comfort  and  elevate 
tin;  condition  of  the  poor.  Jf  the  hou.  and  learned  mernber  had  said  that,  as  a  bill 
was  to  l»e  introduced  to  remedy  any  defects  in  the  law,  lie  would  give  notice  of  his 
intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  remedies  for  all  those  defects,  lie  could  have  under- 
stood the  hon.  member.  [.Mr.  Agliouby  liad  meant  to  say  so.]  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  has  taken  every  opportunity  of  suppruting  the  Poor-law,  his 
(ipinir)n  was  that  its  operation  had  been  benelieitil  ;  he  had  not  been  disajipointed 
upon  Ihe  whole,  although  in  some  ca^es  he  found  errors  ;  he  found  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  under  the  opera' ion  ai'  the  bill  had  been  good  ;  anrl  then  he  said  he 
woiiM  give  iiit  vo'e  for  a  lesolution  declaring  thai, — "  'I'lie  .•^ulfering  already  caused 
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by  tho  pai'liul  enforcement  (of  tho  iirinciples),  and  the  amount  of  out-iloor  ivlief,  in 
spite  of  them,  still  ailmlnistereil,  show  their  provisions  to  have  been  at  once  cruel 
and  impracticable." 

And  not  only  this,  but  the  hon.  member  went  the  leng-th  of  voting  in  the  last 
rosohition  that, — "  It  is  expedient  to  demand  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  existing 
system  as  shall  make  it  conformable  to  Ciiristianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient 
constitution  of  this  realm." 

A  man  wlio  denounces  the  law  altoircthcr  ought  to  vote  for  tlio>e  resolutions;  but 
that  an  admirer  of  the  law,  that  one  who  thought  it  had  been  beneficial  in  operation 
and  tendeil  aUo.j2tlier  to  the  improvemant  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  should  give 
his  vote  for  resolutions  which  condemn  the  law,  and  demand  its  total  and  complete 
repeal,  recollectin;^,  at  the  sime  time,  what  had  been  the  uniform  practice  in  former 
times,  does  (ill  me  with  coaiplete  surprise.  Does  the  hon.  member  not  think  that 
he  will  damage  a  law,  which,  spaakino-  generally,  has  been  bent'tieial  in  its  operation, 
and  that  upon  the  whole  it  has  increased  the  physical  comforts  of  the  poor?  As 
we  have  got  a  law  of  tiiis  kind,  let  us  take  care  how  we  denounce  it  as  not  conform- 
able to  Christianity.  I  have  still  conidence,  however,  in  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  to  believe  that  he  will  not  oppose  the  law,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  worked 
well,  and  will  not  vote  with  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  wlio  denounces  the  law 
altogether.  Tiie  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
be.'-an  his  speeches  with  charges  and  imputations.  He  said  that  it  was  most  un- 
parliamentary— nay,  more  than  that,  that  it  was  unjost  to  establish  an  in([uisition, 
and  to  judge  of  men,  not  only  by  tlieir  conduct,  but  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  their 
hearts,  and  then  impute  motives  to  them  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  whoever  drew  up  these  suggestions,  recommending  such  a  system  as  the 
present,  were  fiends  in  human  shape — were  heartless  monsters — were,  but  I  cannot 
— I  really  cannot — follow  the  lion,  member  ;  I  break  down  altogether  in  the  attempt. 
The  hon.  gentleman  may  say  that  those  charitable  motives  ought  only  to  influence 
us  in  reference  to  members  of  parliament,  and  that  as  those  suggestions  were  not 
drawn  up  by  members  of  parliament,  it  was  not  contrary  to  usage,  or  uncharitable, 
to  impute  motives  to  the  authors  of  them.  Bat  the  hon.  member  himself  dealt 
rather  undiaritably  even  towards  members  of  parliament  opposed  to  his  views;  he 
proceede  i  to  make  charges  against  me  with  respect  to  certain  declarations  of  mine 
on  the  subject  of  the  Poor-law  ;  he  charged  me  with  desiring  to  gain  support  at  the 
periol  of  a  general  election  by  denouncing  the  Poor-law,  and  yet  having  in  office 
supported  that  law.  lie  made  no  e.xemption  whatever,  and  put  an  erroneous  con- 
struction on  what  I  said  respecting  the  commissioners.  I  gave  the  same  support  to 
the  law  when  out  of  office  that  I  have  given  since,  and  at  the  general  election  I  said, 
that  although  I  admitted  that  parts  of  the  Poor-law  required  amendment,  and  that 
I  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  any  improvements  t'.iat  might  be  suggested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  I  had  not  changed  my  opinion  respecting  the  commissioners,  and 
could  not  therefore  ask  ray  constituents  to  support  me  on  the  supposition  that  I 
would  take  a  diifereut  course  upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-law  from  which  I  had 
hitherto  taken.  In  fact,  I  made  precisely  the  same  declaration  to  my  constituents 
at  the  two  last  elections,  and  it  is  therefore  rather  hard  to  be  accused  of  holding 
one  langiiage  in  oilice  and  another  when  out  of  office.  And  so  the  ho7i.  member 
for  Finsbury,  forgetting  the  charitable  construction  which  he  would  have  others  put 
upon  his  motives,  said  that  those  who  had  declared  for  repeal,  if  their  opinions  re- 
mained the  same,  ouglit  to  vote  for  repeal.  11  it  I  have  heard  very  few  indeed  say 
that  they  would  not  support  the  principle  of  the  Poor-law,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  insisted  on  its  amendment  and  modification.  The  hon.  member  for  Notting- 
ham said  that  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  any  man  merely  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  to  vote  in  favour  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  if  once  he  was 
honestly  convinced  it  had  failed.  I  readily  allow  that  any  man  who  could  say,  that 
although  he  was  convinced  that  this  law  was  expensive  and  obnoxious  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  unsound  in  principle,  yet  that  through  a  mere  regard  to  consistency,  or 
party  motives,  or  through  a  desire  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  public  life,  he  would 
vote  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  give  it  his  support — I  readily  allow 
that  such  a  man  must  be  base  indeed,  and  that  such  a  course  woidd  be  as  unwise  as 
it  would  be  unjust.     We  should  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  in  accordance 
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with  our  own  conscientiou-^  convictions,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  any  clamour 
that  might  be  raised  against  it.  Notliing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  any  particular  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I  can  conceive,  with  respect 
to  persons  in  tliat  condition  of  life  wliich  miglit  possibly  make  them,  under  adverse 
circum-itances,  applicants  for  Poor-law  relief,  that  an  argument  more  calculated  to 
e.xcite  their  passions  could  not  be  used  than  that  wliich  had  been  used  by  the  Hon. 
member  for  Nottingham.  The  hon.  member  says  that  the  blacks  in  Jamaica  drive 
their  gigs  and  drink  their  champagne.  But  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that  those 
blacks  are  now  free  labourers,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  free  subjects,  and 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  colour  being  black  makes  no  difference.  Suppose 
that  a  portion  of  the  blacks  do  drive  their  gigs  and  drink  champagne — and  their 
number  I  presume  must  be  limited — still  they  mu^t  pay  for  these  things,  and  they 
earn  their  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  says  (and  I 
suppose  him  now  addressing  a  collection  of  5,000  persons),  "True  it  is,  I  cannot 
give  you  gigs  to  drive  about  in,  or  champagne  to  drink;  but  what  a  miserable  law 
it  is  which  prevents  me  giving  you,  not  champagne,  but  the  ancient,  constitutional 
drink  of  the  country — ale  ?" 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  the  law  is  to  be  impeached,  because  it  does  not  give  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  ancient  constitutional  beverage  of  the  country  to  the  poor. 
Now,  it  seems  always  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  large  existing  fund  applicable 
to  the  Poor-law  relief;  but  whence  is  that  fund  derived?  From  taxation.  On 
whom  does  the  taxation  fall?  Let  us  never  forget  those  who  are  a  little  elevated 
above  pauperism,  and  who,  being  fixed  to  their  places,  cannot  move — the  small 
farmer,  the  retail  shopkeeper,  and  the  artisan,  who  determine  to  derive  no  relief 
from  the  Poor-law,  because  they  are  inspired  with  a  love  of  independence,  which  we 
ought  to  cherish.  These  men  support  their  families  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 
an<l  they  say,  "We  must  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  but  give  us  security 
that  the  money  is  not  misapplied — give  us  security  that  it  is  not  apj)i"oprlated  to  the 
support  of  idleness;  and  when  we  cannot  afford  ale  for  our  own  families,  we  cannot 
find  ale  for  those  wlid  won't  work."  A  law  that  gives  them  that  security  is  a  just 
law.  Let  the  IIou^c  cake  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  and 
contrast  the  operation  of  the  present  law  with  the  operation  of  the  law  under  which 
the  overseers  supplied  the  means  of  maintenance  to  the  poor,  and,  being  bakers  and 
dealers  in  flour  and  articles  of  subsistence,  charged,  as  I  caii  show,  40  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  tiie  articles  so  supplied.  I  must  say  that  the  poor  man,  elevated  above 
dei)endence,  and  struggling  against  the  necessity  of  api)lying  for  Poor-law  relief, 
but  being  bound  to  contribute  towards  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  out  of  his 
scanty  means,  has  a  right  to  say,  "Let  the  accounts  be  fully  examined  ;  let  the 
money  be  duly  and  properly  applied,  and  let  no  overseer  or  })arish  olficer  make  use 
of  this  Poor-law  system,  not  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor,  but,  as  they  carry 
the  bag,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  hanils  into  the  l)ag  for  their  own  benefit." 
But  now  it  is  proposed  that,  without  substituting  any  other  system,  and  without  the 
jiroposilion  of  any  new  law — for  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  return  to  the  old  system,  and  as  to  the  principles  of  any  new  system  which  the 
hon.  gfullcman  may  deem  it  right  to  reconnnend — wc  should  agree  to  a  resolution 
which  implies  that  theexisliivj  law  -though  no  ])articular  parts  of  it  are  specified — 
i:«  "not  coiiforniable  with  Christianity,  sound  ])olicy,  and  tiu;  ancient  constitutif)n 
of  this  realm."  I  do  liope  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  cautious  how  the}' 
pKs  a  resolution  spccilying  what  is  or  wliat  is  not  coriibiMiiable  with  C'hrislianit}-. 
i  his  is  a  dangerous  topic  ;  Hud  I  ho)ie  tiiat  those  who  moot  the  (pu'sticm  of  the 
principle  of  the  present  law,  or  the  substitution  of  another  law,  will  content  them- 
selves wiiii  moving  for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  without  involving  the  House  in  a 
disciission  on  abstract  (piestions.  Above  all,  1  trust  with  respect  to  a  law  which, 
as  lung  us  it  continues  in  operation,  ought  to  have  the  sanction  and  snp|)ort  of  the 
I'^ginhiturc,  tliat  this  H<)U>;e  will  not,  in  consiMpicnco  of  vague  resolnlions  like  the 
prcHcnf,  otfering  no  practical  mca-^ure,  do  any  act  calculated  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
the  existing  sysieiri,  and  to  paralyze  every  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the 
law,  thereby  leaving  this  eoiuitry  in  the  wor-t  of  all  states  as  regard  legislative 
measures,  namely,  with  one  system  condemned  and  in  operation,  and  no  practical 
Butislilutc  |)r<>fio.sc(l. 

On  a  division,  the  numt)crs  were:   Ayes,  .IH;   Noes,  l'2(i  ;  nmjnrily,  (j8. 
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SUPPLY— STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Fkisuuary  24,  1843. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being-  read  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the 
Navy  Estimates,  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Williams  called  tlie  attention  of  the  House  to 
tlie  immense  a-nount  of  tlie  estimates  for  this  year,  and  to  the  alarming  amount  of 
destitution  exi^lin^^  in  the  country,  and  implored  the  right  lion,  baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  apply  adequate  remedies  before  it  was  too  late. 

Sir  Robert  Peiol  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite,  and  he  thought,  that  many  points  which  they  had  discussed,  would 
have  been  much  better  deferred  till  the  estimates  were  under  consideration.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  (.Mr.  Williams)  had  postponed  his  observations  witli  respect  to  the 
civil,  the  su[)erannuation,  and  the  naval  and  military  pension  lists,  until  the  estimates 
were  brought  specifically  before  the  House,  a  much  better  opportunity  would  have 
been  given  for  affording  explanations  on  the  points  to  which  he  had  referred.  But 
the  House  must  not  take  it  for  granted,  altiiou^h  the  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  he 
had  bestowed  much  time  on  his  calculation*,  and  was  convinced  of  their  entire  cor- 
rectness, that  the  compliment  vvhic'a  the  hon.  gentleman  had  paid  himself  was  entirely 
deserved.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  "  Look  at  the  amount  of  the  estimates  for  civil 
superannuations  in  1818,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  present  year  ;  see  what 
an  increase  has  taken  place;"  but  the  hon.  gentleman  should  know,  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  that  increase  was  caused  by  the  reductions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  civil  establishment.  In  1830,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  made  con- 
siderable reductions  in  the  civil  establishment ;  and,  subsequently,  similar  reductions 
were  effected  by  the  governments  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne.  But  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  be  aware,  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  such  reductions  without 
making  provision  for  the  parlies  who  were  thereby  displaced.  The  hon.  gentleman 
must  know,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  economy,  and  with 
practical  permanent  reduction,  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  civil  super- 
atmuations.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  ''I  have  gone  through  these  estimates ;  I 
have  compared  them  with  tlie  estimates  of  former  years,  and  I  find  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  naval  pensions."  That  was  true;  but  when  the  hon. 
member  compared  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  with  those  of  a  former  year,  he 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  former  period,  Greenwich  Hos[)ital  possessed  large 
funds  apidicable  to  naval  pensions,  of  which  it  was  now  deprived,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, that  House  was  called  upon  to  sup[)ly  the  deficiency.  The  lion,  gentleman 
said,  "  Look  at  the  immense  amount  which  is  given  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
officers;  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  reason  of  tiiis."  He  begged  to  inform  the 
hon.  member,  that  the  increase  to  which  he  alluded  had  been  made  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  parliamentary  committee;  and  he  would  advise  the 
hon.  gentleman  not  to  be  too  eager  in  future  for  the  appointment  of  parliamentary 
comraittees.  He  would  advise  tlie  hon.  member  to  place  more  confidence  in  the 
executive  government  with  regard  to  the  effecting  of  retrenchment,  and  not  to  refer 
matters  of  this  kind  to  parliamentary  committees;  fm-  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  exi)erience 
had  shown  hirn  that  the  members  of  such  commiltces,  under  the  influence  of  the 
kindest  motives — from  a  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
gallant  defenders  of  their  country,  were  prone  to  say,  "Let  us  be  liberal;  compare 
these  services  with  civil  services;"  and  the  result  was  an  increase  in  the  estimates. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  member  what  had  taken  place,  within  his  own  experience, 
with  regard  to  the  pensions  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officers.  Formerly,  the 
funds  for  providing  i)ensions  for  widows  and  orphans  were  mainly  supjilied  by  the 
contributions  of  naval  oiiicers,  which  produced,  he  believed,  a  sum  of  more  tiian 
£100,000.  It  was,  however,  considered  unjust  that  naval  officers  should  be  taxed  to 
furnish  a  fund  for  this  purpose;  and  a  parliamentary  committee  said  :  — "  It  is  not 
fair  to  levy  contributinns  for  supplying  pensions  for  tiiese  widows  and  orphans  upon 
the  officers;  we,  therefore,  recommend  parliament  to  abolish  this  system,  and  to  un- 
dertake themselves  to  provide  means  fir  tiie  jiayment." 

That  recommendation   might  or  might  not  be  a  just  one;  but  the  circumstance 
showed  that  parliamentary  committees  were  not  always  favourable  to  reductions  iu 
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exnenditure,  and  it  accounted  for  the  increase  in  the  estimates  under  this  head,  which 
had  so  much  surprised  the  hon.  gentleman.     A  comparison  liad  been  made  between 
the  charfre  in  the  year  1791,  for  naval,  military,  and  ordnance  services,  with  the 
charge  for  the  present  year;  but  the  hon.  gentleman   had  totally  admitted  the  fact, 
that  in  the  first  case  the  estimate  was  only  for  Great  Britain;  in  the  present  day  it 
was  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  hon.  gentleman  s;!id 
that  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  House  was  not  to  vote  the  supplies  until  the 
ways  and  means  were  before  parliament.     He  apprehended  that  the  constitutional 
practice  had  alwa^'s  been  to  vote  the  supplies  before  tliey  voted  the  ways  and  means, 
and  that  parliament  never  sanctioned  the  principle  that  they  should  impose  taxes  in 
tlie  first  instance,  without  knowing  what  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  were; 
hut  tha",  on  the  contrary,  they  should  first  determine  what  amount  the  public  neces- 
sities required,  and  then  supply  the  means.     Neither  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  made 
anv  motion  on  this  occasion.     Of  that  he  did  not  complain,  though  no  one  was  less 
dis'posed  to  undervalue  the  matters  to  v/hich  they  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
House.     The  hon.  gentlemen  the  members  for  Montrose  and  Coventry  must  both 
excuse  him  for  saying,  without  meaning  to  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  matters  which  they  had  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Hous?,  for  no  one 
could  be  less  disposed  than  he  was  to  undervalue  the  subject  which  they  had  spoken 
on  that  evening,  that  finding  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  in  the  four  or  five 
nierhts  last  week  that  the  subject  of  the  distress  of  the  country  was  debated,  of  making 
their  speeches  on  that  question,  they  had  taken  that  oppoi'tunity  of  delivering  them. 
But  he  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  hon.  gentlemen's  speeches  would  not  be  to  raise 
a  general  discussion,  and  he  would  not  follow  the  hon.  gentlemen  through  the  whole 
of  tlieir  speeches,  because  he  thought  that  the  lIon.se  would  be  unwilling  to  go  fully 
into  the  subject  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  if  he  were  so  to  follow  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose  he  thought  he  could  prove  to  him  that  his  assertion  that  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  had  fallen  otf  was  not  correct  ;  he  thoug'ht  he  could  prove  to  him  also, 
that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  had  not  fallen  otF.     He  tiiought,  moreover,  he  could 
prove   to   him  that   there  was  no  reduction   in   the  consumption   of  colfee.     The 
fact  was,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  wouhl  remember,  that  there  had  l)3en  a  reduction  of 
duty  on  cotfee,  and  consequently  a  smaller  amount  of  duty  pai>l  did  not  necessarily 
in  licate  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  article  consumed.     The  hon.  member  for 
Coventry  (.Mr.  W.  Williams)  also,  he  thouglit,  had  come  to  some  erroneous  conclu- 
sions on  some  important  points,  but  the  most  im;)ortant  matter  that  tl)c  hon.  gentle- 
man insisted  on  was  tliis,  that  the  House  ought  first  to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  before  they  proceeded  to  vote  the  estimates.     It  was  quite  true  that  a 
private  individual  might  do  something  like  this  with  advantage;  it  might  be  possible 
for  him  to  find  accurately  the  state  of  his  yearly  income,  ativl  reduce  his  cxpenditiue 
a'-cordingly  by  retrenching  superllnitics ;  but  in  a  great  country  like  this  surli  a 
course  was  wholly  impracticatdc  ;  the  amount  of  expenditure  must  necessarily  depend 
on  a  variety  of  considerations,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  migiit  be  required 
in  any  voar  couhl  not  always  be  made  to  depend  even  on  (;onsidorations  of  the  distress 
of  the  country;  sometliing  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  relations  of  this  country 
uith  other  jMiwer-i ;   sometldug  must  depenl  on  the  likelilmod  of  war, — sometliing 
inn<t  dop'M)d  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  power  of  maintaining  ourselves  on  a 
snitabli-  footing  with  reu^ard  to  tiie  forn-  kept  up  by  other  countries;  and  the  fact 
wa'i,  lliat  if  liie  House,  acting  on  this  priociplt-,  were  to  reduce  the  expenditure  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  reduction  of  revenue,  they  miglil  speedily  find  tliemselves  in  a  situation 
in  whi(di  tlicy  woidd  be  led  into  increased  expenditure.     .In  the  year  l.s-Ji  they  re- 
duced tiie  cxi)enditure,  hut  that  reduction  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  led  to  in- 
(Toased  expense.     \iy  reducing  the  military  force  they  iiad  found  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  cxjjonse  under  tliat  head;   for  it  became  necessary  in  conseipicnce  to 
incrcnte  tiic  amount  of  military  pensions,  and  altogether  there  was  a  greater  expense. 
Ditl'fring,  then,  from  liie  lion,  gentleman  on  several  points,  with  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  hon.  gentleman  ho  fully  agrecil.      In  the  present  state  of  the  country 
especially  there  was  every  di<pos;tion  on  the  i)art  of  her  .Majisty's  government  to 
make  cfTorts  to  accomplish  a  redHitiioii  of  cxiiendilnre  ;  but  still,  looking  at  all  the 
circiiniHtances  of  this  country,  and  the  situation  in  which  it  stood  wilii  respect  to 
foreign  powers,  lie  said,  that  snpi)osing  tlu'  [)i'odn''e  of  the  income-tax  should  show 
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at  tlic  end  of  next  year  a  material  increase  of  revenue,  it  wouUl  be  unjust  to  calculate 
upon  it  as  if  permanent,  intended  as  it  was  for  present  purposes.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  whicl!  was  felt  in  tliis  country  tliat  would  l)e  unjust — he  said  under 
the  pressure  of  taxation  as  felt  in  this  country,  for  he  did  not  ajj^ree  with  the  noble 
lord,  that  taxation  pressed  on  no  country  so  little  as  on  this.  ()n  the  contrary,  he 
"was  confident  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  the  cause  which  made  us  unable  to 
undertake  many  invaluable  improvements,  incajiacitated  us  from  making  those 
sudden  and  prompt  exertions  which  tlie  exii^em-ies  of  the  state  might  retpure.  But, 
however  this  might  be,  he  must  say,  that  when  the  House  looked  at  the  estimates  of 
the  present  year,  they  must  have  reference,  not  to  the  years  1791  or  182'2,  but  to 
the  situation  of  the  country  at  present;  for  they  could  not  make  reductions  in  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  with  the  ease  some  gentlemen  among  them  did. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  two  great  wars  had  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion; 
but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  parliament  ci5uld  reduce  at  once  the  naval  and 
military  establishments  to  w^hat  they  were  before  those  wars  began,  or  to  wdiat  thej'' 
were  in  1822  or  17S)1  ;  they  must  look  not  merely  to  the  desirableness  of  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  the  expenditure,  but  at  the  very  great  distance  at  which  those 
wars  had  been  carried  on.  Take  the  case  of  China.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
termination  of  t!ie  war  with  Ciiina  would  relieve  the  country  from  all  the  expense 
that  was  necessary  to  keep  up  an  active  state  of  hostilities ;  but  although  a  treaty 
had  been  agreed  to,  the  House  should  remember  that  it  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  emperor  of  China.  In  carrying  on  hostilities  with  a  country  so  remote  and  so 
powerful  as  that,  it  might  not  be  consistent  with  sound  policy  to  loosen  too  soon 
the  hold  we  have  upon  China.  We  had  concluded  a  peace  with  China  upon  our 
own  terms  by  the  exercise  of  great  valour,  great  perseverance,  and  also  he  was  con- 
fident by  the  exercise  of  great  forbearance,  convincing  the  public  mind  of  China  that 
we  were  not  the  barbarians  they  described  in  their  public  proclamations.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  China  were  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  our  troops.  This 
he  inferred  from  the  apathy  of  tlie  people  when  they  discovered  we  were  not  subject 
to  the  charge  of  being  that  barl)arous  ratte  which  wo  had  been  represented  to  be. 
But  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  E;nperor  of  China  had  objected  to  sign 
the  treaty  until  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  had  signed  it.  Her  Majesty  had  done 
.so,  and  it  had  bsen  sent  out  to  the  Emperor,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  ratified.  He 
therefore  thought  there  would  not  be  much  difference  as  to  tlie  policy  they  should 
pursue,  in  not  evacuating  the  possessions  they  had  obtained  there,  altogether  for  a 
reliance  on  the  forbearance  or  good  faith  of  tlie  Emperor  of  China.  That  he  con- 
ceived was  acom{)etent  reason,  although  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a  most  success- 
ful conclusion,  which  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  maintain  with  good-will 
and  amicable  feeling  towards  the  Emperor  of  China,  why  this  country  should 
continue  to  keep  a  considerable  force  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  He  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  dispute  this.  [Mr.  Hume  :  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  China, 
I  spoke  of  Syria.]  He  was  only  mentioning  the  case  of  China,  to  show  that  it  did 
not  foUow  that,  because  in  1842  the  war  with  Ciiina  had  been  brought  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  therefore  in  1843  the  expenditure  of  the  country  could  be  reduced  to  what 
it  was  i)efore  that  war  commenced.  But  he  thanked  the  hon.  gentleman  for  having 
mentioned  Syria,  for  he  (Sir  R  Peel)  conceived  it  was  a  strong  point  in  favour  of 
the  argument  which  he  was  then  urging.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  last  year  we 
had  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  Mediterranean,  fifty  ships  of  war,  and  that  we  had 
since  reduced  them  to  forty;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  why  this  was  done? 
For  some  reason  or  other,  we  had  such  confidence  in  the  sound  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing of  the  French  nation  generally,  that  we  were  not  disposed  to  consider  the  ravings 
of  the  newspapers  as  the  oxjiiession  of  the  public  sentiments.  We  knew  that  the 
French  government,  and  tiie  thinking  portion  of  the  nation,  were  desirous  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  us.  The  newspapers,  whatever  might  be  tiieir  power,  were  not 
always  the  organs  of  the  national  will.  There  was  a  great  commercial  community 
growing  up  in  France,  whicli  would  ultimately  constitute  the  public  of  that  country, 
and  would  have  the  power  of  making  its  opinions  and  sentiments  known  and  under- 
stood independently  of  the  agency  of  the  newspajier  press.  However  important  news- 
papers might  be  as  auxiliaries  in  supportingand  vindicating  the  honourof  theircountry, 
yet  they  were  not  at  all  times  to  be  regarded  as  the  exponents  of  a  nation's  feelings. 
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But  we  had  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  community  of  France,  and,  wilho'it 
disputing  about  whether  one  country  or  the  other  h  id  forty  sail  or  fifty  sail  in  tlio 
Mediterranean,  we  were  convinced,  so  long  as  the  good  feeling  existed  between  the 
two  countries,  Avhether  one  or  the  other  chose  to  keep  up  a  greater  or  less  force, 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  it  would  not  increase  the  danger.  Nothing  was  gained 
by  maintaining  an  undue  amount  of  force  without  necessity,  and  he  believed  that 
there  was  that  progress  of  sound  opinion  in  France,  that  if  any  party  could  for  a 
moment  create  a  war,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  indulging  a  spirit  of  military  bravado, 
or  of  unjust  aggression,  there  would  be  raised  througliout  Europe  a  feeling  of 
indignant  resistance  at  its  injustice,  more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  been 
known.  He  was  now  speaking  of  Syria,  and  did  not  wish  to  introduce  any  party 
-considerations;  but  he  might  say  that  he  hoped  by  the  end  of  this  year,  instead  of 
ten  line-of-battle  ships,  and  fifty  sail,  there  would  only  be  four  line-of-battle  ships, 
and  twenty-five  sail  of  our  ships  altogether  in  the  Mediterranean.  That,  he  appre- 
hended, would  be  deemed  a  pretty  considerable  reduction.  He  trusted,  too,  that 
the  French  government,  attending  only  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  would, 
like  us,  see  that  every  expenditure  on  warlike  preparations  which  were  not  neces- 
sary to  the  protection  of  the  country  was  only,  as  it  were,  so  much  dead  loss.  Tiie 
reductions  this  year  upon  the  naval,  military,  and  ordnance  estimates  were  not  less 
than  ^832.000  ;  the  number  of  men  reduced  in  the  navy  would  be  4,000  ;  but  the 
House  would  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strong  force  in  Ciiina,  where 
its  presence  might  be  still  necessary.  He  must  observe  that  any  increase  of  late 
years  had  been  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Hiuse,  and  it  was  at  no  period 
consistent  with  sound  pf.dicy  or  real  economy  to  reduce  the  military,  and  still  less 
the  naval  force  of  tlie  empire,  below  a  certain  standard.  Not  hmg  since,  there  were 
threatening  appearances,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  which  induced 
parliament  to  think  that  the  estimates  ought  not  to  be  reduced.  In  the  army,  the 
reduction  would,  he  believed,  be  not  less  than  5,700  men,  but  he  did  not  recollect 
whether  that  was  tlie  precise  number.  At  all  events,  the  estimates  were  consider- 
a!)ly  below  that  of  last  year.  The  House  might  dei)end  upon  it,  that  finance 
committees  were  not  proper  judges  of  the  general  necessities  of  a  state.  Those 
must  be  left  to  the  executive  government,  although  he  admitted  that  finance  com- 
mittees miglit  be  aide  to  give  a  sound  opinion  as  to  particular  diminutions  of  expense 
upon  isolated  jjoints.  What  ought  to  be  the  amount  of  f  )rce  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  country,  must,  after  all,  remain  a  (juestion  for  the  decision  of 
the  executive  government.  The  m.embers  of  the  cabinet  must  know  far  better  than 
any  finance  committee  the  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  justifying  an 
increase  or  a  diminution  of  our  establishments.  The  reduction  in  the  ordnance 
department  was,  he  believed,  X257,000;  and  in  the  whole,  as  he  had  stated,  the 
saving  this  year  would  be  i;832,000.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  admitted,  that  the  demand  in  the  shape  of  estimates  was  less  this  year  than  last, 
and  in  the  natural  candour  of  his  mind,  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  ministers 
credit  for  a  considerable  saving  of  the  public  money.  The  hon.  member  had  un- 
questimiahly  given  a  very  fahiilius  and  imaginary  accoimt  of  the  preparation  of 
ostimates.  'i'he  hon.  membi'r  had  asserted  tliat  tliey  were  not  prepared  at  the 
Treasury,  Vnit  by  the  dirt'ercut  ilepartmeuts.  Now,  if  tlie  case  were  so,  great  credit 
wax  surely  due  to  tlie  dv|iurtnieiits  for  liaviiig  re  iuced  the  estimates  by  the  amount  of 
i,'s;52,000  ill  their  own  expenditure.  Tlie  tendency  of  departments  was  naturally 
the  otlier  way,  and  unless  some  control  was  exercised  over  that  natm-al  tendency, 
they  found  great  diificiilty  usually  in  making  material  reductions.  But  the  fact  was, 
fliCMC  estimates  were  sul)jected  to  great  control.  'I'h.e  departments  had  first  made 
them  'lut ;  then  tlie  Treasury,  knowing  what  was  flie  state  of  the  revenue,  subjected 
tlicm  to  a  Hcvere  scrnitiny.  He  beheved  that  that  course  had  been  pursued  in  former 
yi-ars  by  furiner  treasuries,  and  lie  could  assert  distinctly  tl:at  (lie  Chancellor  of  tlic 
F,X(die(|nf!r  had  devilled  (he  greatest  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  stale  of  tin?  n-venue  ;  he  lamented  its  iiiader|uacy,  and  must 
heir  Ills  testiiiinny  to  the  desire  of  every  member  of  the  gov<  niineiit  to  reduce  the 
estimates  (<»  llie  lowest  possible  amuiint.  It  was  lun-essary  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  force  in  various  parts  <d'  the  world,  and  not  to  run  any  nujustiliahle  risk  by  un- 
'i'lly  |.'-,"iiing  our  naval  atid  military  force.     He  lliou;4lit  that  mutters  of  detail  on 
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these  siibjofts  could  be  better  discussed  when  tlie  estimiilcs  were  regularly  before  the 
House,  and  every  iulbrmation  woidd  then  be  willingly  atibrded. 

Tiie  House,    after  a  short  discussion,  went  into  committee,  several  votes  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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February  27,  1843. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Lord  John   Russell,  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  position  in  the  cabinet — 

Sir  Robert  Veei.  said,  he  apprehended  that  there  was  no  constitutional  rule 
against  the  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  by  the  Commander-in-chief.  There  were 
instances  in  wliich  the  Commaiidcr-in-chief  had  formed  part  of  the  cabinet,  and  of 
these,  the  case  of  Marshal  Conway,  to  which  tlie  noble  lord  had  referred,  was  one. 
It  was  true,  that  in  recent  times  there  had  not  been  a  Commander-in-chief  in  the 
cabinet.  Sir  David  Dundas  and  Lord  Hill  were  not  political  characters,  and  it  was 
not  remarkable  that  they,  considering  their  occupation,  should  not  have  had  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  not  probable  that  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  holding  the  relation  tliat  he  did  to  the  throne,  should  have  a  scat  in  the 
cabinet.  As  far  as  constitutional  analogy  was  concerned,  he  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  iiold  a  seal  in  the  cabinet.  Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whilst  he  was  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  had  always  held  a  scat  in  the  cabinet. 
He  presided  over  the  whole  of  the  concerns  of  that  department  of  the  army,  and  no 
one  thought  that  the  tenure  of  that  otfice  was  a  reason  why  he  should  not  hold  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  Take,  again,  the  instance  of  the  Admiralty.  The  authority 
which  presided  over  the  whole  of  the  naval  service,  and  superintended  the  whole  of 
tlie  promotions  in  tlie  navy,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  not  excluded  from 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet;  nor  were  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  disqualified  from  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Hill,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  government,  had 
on  account  of  growing  infirmities  signified  a  wish  to  retire.  For  some  time  he  had 
retained  his  high  office  rather  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  government  than 
his  own  desire,  but  at  last  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign.  It  then  became  the  duty 
of  the  ministers  to  advise  her  Majesty  as  to  who  should  fill  the  post.  Under  the 
circutnstances,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing to  her  Majesty,  that  he  who  had  so  often  led  the  armies  of  this  country  to  victoiy, 
should  now  be  placed  at  their  head.  Whttever  even  might  be  the  general  custom, 
he  appealed  to  the  House  whether,  in  this  particular  case,  the  whole  course  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  in  command  of  the  army,  rendered  it  in 
the  least  probable  that  political  motive  would  influence  him  ?  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
had  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  most  eminently  (pialified  for  the  office 
of  Commander-in-cliicf;  but  such  also  was  his  sense  of  the  high  qualifications  of  that 
noble  Duke  for  civil  as  well  as  military  services,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  have 
thought  it  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  country  if  the  military  services  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  iiad  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  his  resignation  of  a  share  in  civil 
councils.  It  \\'as  quite  true  that  formerly  her  Majesty's  ministers  had  entertained 
the  opinion,  that  the  hohiing  of  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  san-o  individual  was  open  to  objection.  The  painful  duties 
of  both  those  offices  were  more  than  human  strength  could  sustain.  But  it  was  en- 
tirely a  different  question  whether  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief could  be  united,  and  whether  a  peer  like  the  Duke  of  ^^'elli^gton, 
not  holding  office,  but  having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  should  hold  the  command  of  the 
army  and  yet  retain  his  scat.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  know  whether  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  retained  his  general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  offices  of  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Commander-in-chief,  but  he  (Sir  11.  Peel)  claimed  for  him- 
self the  whole  responsibility  of  the  late  proceeding.  At  the  same  time,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  cabinet  was  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  it  was  desirable 
for  the  public  service  that  he  should  accept  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  the  same 
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time  retain  his  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  whole  responsibility  for  that  advice  fell  npon 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel);  and  he  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had   taken  that 
courfe  which  was  in  unison  both  with  the  public  feelings  and  the  public  interests. 
The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


WAR  WITH  AFFGHANISTAN. 
March  1,  1843. 

Mr.  Roebuck  brought  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for  the 
a])pointment  of  "A  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  late  hostilities  in  Affghanistan,  and  to  report  the  evidence  and  their  observations 
thereon." 

Sir  R.  Peel  said — Sir,  there  are  two  questions — amidst  some  that  are  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  main  point  at  issue — there  are  two  more  immediately 
connected  with  it,  Avhich  have  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  in 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion — the  one,  whether  or  no  the  expedition  under- 
taken l)y  the  Governor  general  of  India  was  consistent  with  sound  policy;  and  the 
other,  whether  it  is  fitting  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  select  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  policy  of  that  expedition.  These  two  questions 
I  consider  to  be  not  necessarily  connected  with  each  other.  I  entertain,  and  have 
entertained  from  tlie  first,  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  expedition  into  Aff- 
ghanistan. When  it  was  first  mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  T  intimated 
my  doubts.  From  the  first  period  of  the  session,  I  said  in  very  strong  language, 
that  I  thought  the  adoption  of  Shah  Soojah,  without  a  perfect  conviction  that  his 
promotion  to  the  throne  would  be  in  conformity  with  tiie  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
Affghan  people,  would  be  verj'  much  like,  although  the  scene  was  different — but 
would  very  much  correspond  with  the  policy  of  tlie  adoption  of  Charles  X.,  and  the 
attempt  to  force  him  upon  the  reluctant  people  of  France;  and  I  said  tliat  I  did  not 
think  the  change  of  the  scene,  tlie  one  operation  taking  place  in  Asia,  and  the  other 
in  Europe,  made  any  very  material  difference  in  the  policy  of  the  measure.  With 
more  proplietic  wisdom,  my  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  predicted  that 
you  would  succeed  in  your  military  operations,  but  warned  you  that  your  difficulties 
M'oulii  only  Ix'gin  when  your  military  enterprises  were  successful ;  and  therefore.  Sir, 
it  must  not  be  iiii])lied,  if  I  find  myself  unal)le  to  support  tlie  motion  brought  forward  by 
llie  learned  gentleman,  that  mj'  refusal  to  sui)port  it  is  an  abandonment  of  my  former 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  original  course.  Subsequent  events  have,  I  think,  con- 
firmed tiie  oriiiiiial  apprehensions  that  were  entertained.  Even  if  I  conceded  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Russian  agents  justified  your  sus])icion,  and  justified  the  adoption  of 
active  measures  against  Affghanistan,  siili  I  must  contend,  with  respect  to  under- 
taking the  supjiorl  of  Shah  Soojah,  uii<lcr  the  im])ression  that  his  accession  to  the 
throne  wouhl  l)e  popular  among  llie  Affghan  peo])le,  that  subse(pient  events  proved 
that  impression  upon  that  point  to  have  Ijcen  erroneous.  Shah  Soojah  had  no  root 
in  tlie  affections  and  predilections  of  the  p.'ojjle  of  tiiat  country.  In  the  letters  which 
have  l)eeri  puhUshed  of  tlie  late  Cidonel  Dennie,  to  whose  gallantry  I  bore  a  willing 
tribute  the  other  evening,  that  gallant  oHiccr  said,  with  r-'ference  to  the  force  with 
which  lie  hail  been  h'I'r,  and  which  was  called  Shah  Soojah's,  "  What  a  farce  it  is 
that  it  .should  be  called  Shah  Soojah's,  when  it  is  e  itirely  composed  of  Hindoos,  and 
fiiere  is  not  a  single  Ailghan  in  it!"  T  think,  therefore,  that  even  if  I  conceded,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  your  sus])icions  of  Uusyia  were  well  founded,  I  should 
Mill  doubt  llie  policy  of  undertaking  the  supjiort  of  a  prince  who  did  not  possess  the 
u(lc'('tioriH  of  his  jieople,  and  by  s('i)arating  your  army  from  tiioir  resources — placing 
them  at  a  disfanctr  of  nearly  (100  miles,  where  thi'y  were  separated  i'rom  those  resources 
by  pu>!«(>s  over  which  you  had  no  command,  and  where  you  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  money  to  gain  those  who  giiardeil  the  passes — and  Mibsciiuent  events  have  con- 
firmed the  donbts  which  wcrre  expres'^ed  from  that  side  of  tlu"  House  as  to  the  ))olicy 
of  the  expedition.  I  retain  the  opinion  L  before  declared,  but  I  consider  that  ques- 
tion to  be  perfectly  dislinct  from  the  ipiestion,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
nicnf,  possessing  the  confidence  of  her  Majesty,  I  should  think  it  expedient  to  lend 
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the  iiifliience  which  a  governir.otit  iiuturally  exert-ises,  to  appoint  a  select  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring-   into  the  policy  and  justice  of  a  pfieat  operation  un- 
dertaken four  years  ajj^o.      [An  lion,  mmebcr,   "Oh,   oh!"]      I  sluiuld  be  glad  to 
receive  some  more  intelligible,  though  not  more  audible  intimation  of  dissent.     I  do 
not  know  the  grounds  of  tlie  dissent,  but  iirobably  the  hon.  gentleman  will  take  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  tlunn.     In  considering  the  question  whether  I  shall  assent 
to  a  select  conmiittee,   I  shall  discard  every  other  consideration  than  this : — "  Is  it 
for  the  interest  of  tiie  Crown,  whose  servant  I  am,  but  above  all,  is  it  for  the  public 
interest,  that  this  inquiry  should  now  be  entered  upon?"     I  cannot  exclude,  on  this 
occa-ion,  the  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  and  if  I  find 
that  in  all  the  contests  of  parties,  and  all  the  motions  of  this  nature,  we  adhere  to 
usages,  and  do  not  forego  tiiem  unless  under  some  urgent  considerations  of  public 
interest,  and  that  if  we  did  we  should  excite  continual  dissension,  what  principles,  I 
ask,  should  now  make  me  depart  from  them?    Foreign  policy  has  on  many  occasions 
been  subject  to  contention.      Wlicn,  indeed,  did  parties  exist,  without  finding  some 
})art  or  other  of  the  foreign  policy  of  their  opponents  to  condemn?     In  the  revolu- 
tions of  governments  which  have  taken  place,  it  never  has  been  the  usage  for  any 
government,  on  taking  possession  of  office,  to  use  all  its  power  and  its  influence  in 
tiiis  House  to  bring  under  investigation  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.     It  never  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  House,  and  it  would  not  be  just  now  to  establish  such  a  pre- 
cedent.    That  does  not  shut  out  considerations  of  public  interest;  but  the  power  of 
the  government  is  not  to  be  employed  against  tiieir  predecessois  in  office  on  mere 
party  considerations.     I  shall  not  be  influenced,  tlierefore,  by  party  considerations 
in  the  vote  I  mean  to  give.     I  might  make  use  of  the  motion  for  party  purposes. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  complain  of  the  conduc.t  of  the  present  Governor- general 
of  India,  and  we  are  threatened  by  a  motion  against  him,  which  1  might  anticii>ate 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  present  motion.     If  I  were  influenced  by  i>arty  consi- 
derations, I  might  support  the  motion  of  the  hon,  and  learned  gentleman  for  a  select 
committee,  and  retaliate  for  the  attack  on  Lord  Ellenborough,  by  promoting  tiie 
attack  on  Lord  Auckland.     But  I  disclaim  being  influenced  by  any  such  feeling. 
It  is   not  )>ailianientary  usage  for  the  ministers  who  command  a  considerable  majo- 
rity in  this  House,  who  have  access  to  all  the  secrets  of  office;  it  is  not  customary 
for  them   to  employ  their  political  power  in  condemning  the  policy  of  their  oppo- 
nents.    I  do  not  forget  what  occurred  in   1840.     I  was  in  opposition,  when  it  was 
projjoscd  that  papers  ccnnected  with  the  subject  should  be  laid  on  the  table.     A 
motion  was  then  announced  by  my  right  hon.  iriend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  I  remember  that  we  were  influenced  in  relinquishing  that 
motion,  because  we  would   not  express  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  our  military 
operations  beyond  the  Indus.     But  our  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  policy,  which 
we  then  explained,  remain  the  same.     If,  however,  we  made  no  motion  of  censure 
on  this  policy  when  in  opposition,  can  I  be  less  reluctant  now  we  are  in  power,  now 
that  we  are  made  wiser  by  events,  to  call  for  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  policy 
of  our  predecessors?     Sir,  when  the  thanks  of  this  House  were  voted  to  Lords  Keane 
and  Auckland,  the  military  and  civil  directors  of  the  war,  and  when  this   House 
consented  to  vote  a  grant  of  money  by  way  of  pension  to  the  former  of  those  noble 
lords,  I  then,  though  I  fully  acquiesced  in  the  public  acknowledgments  of  the  House, 
nevertheless  hesitated  in  giving  my  sanction  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  i)ublic  money 
for  the  purposes  to  which   it  was  sought  to  be  applied.     I  must  say,  that  some  of 
those  who  are  to-night  the  loudest  in  reprobating  the  principles  of  the  war,  were  at 
that  time  the  loudest  in  ex;  ressing  api)robation  of  it.     I  remember.  Sir,  that  the 
chief  opponent  of  my  views  upon  one  of  those  occasions,  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  seconder  of  the  motion  now  under  consideration.     When  I  cautiously  made  a 
reserve  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  war,  and  objected  especially  to  the  grant  of 
money,  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  approved  of  the  policy,  and  also  assented  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  money.     [Mr.  Hume.— The  policy  was  not  the  question] 
If  I  were  trusting  to  my  general  impression,  I  might  doubt  the  correctness  of  my 
recollection  ;  but  I  must  bring  the  hon.  member  to  book.     Opening  a  volume  of  the 
Parliamentary  Debates,  the  hon.  member  cannot  surely  deny  that  he  ap]!roved  of  the 
policy.     [Mr.  Hume.— I  don't  deny  it.]      Oh!    very  well;  then  I  have  done  [cries 
of  "Read,  read"] — Certainly  I"ll  read.     This  is  all  stated,  you  know,  in  a  good 
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Imnioured  way.  I  don't  know  where  to  find  the  sentences,  Fm  sure;  but  I  suppose 
1  shall  find  them  sonie-vhere  in  the  climax.  We  usually  find  the  strongest  points  in 
cnnclusion  of  a  speech.  Here  is  a  jiassa^e,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  the 
expedition  will  go  far  to  strengthen  the  British  power  in  India."  [Mr.  Hume. — Oh! 
read  on,  read  on.]  Very  well! — I  will  now  read  a  passJxge  from  the  beginning  of 
the  hon.  members  speech,  "  Having  seen  the  lamentable  results  of  inetiicient  arrange- 
ments, I  think  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  British  authorities." 

Oh  !  but  he  goes  further  than  that :  here's  anotiier  passage — "  1  think  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Auckland  is  marked  by  the  greatest  wisdom." 

Tiien  here's  another;  now,  what  will  the  hon.  gentleman  say  to  this? — -"I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  expedition  mure  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  India  than  any  which  has 
previously  taken  place." 

[^Ir.  Hume.  Read  on.]  So  I  have  struck  the  hon.  gentleman  above  and  below, 
and  in  the  middle,  and  I  hope  he's  satisfied.  But  I  quote  this  to  justify  myself  in 
saying,  that  I  have  from  the  first,  expressed  m^'  distrust  of  the  policy  of  the  expedi- 
tion, tliough  I  am  now  opposed  in  objecting  to  this  inquiry  to  those  who  formerly 
gave  it  great  praise.  Sir,  if  the  hon.  member  formerly  believed  the  expedition  was 
so  satisfactory,  and  now  votes  for  the  present  motion,  I  am  justified  in  affirming  that 
I  shall  deal  unfairly,  and  act  differently  from  my  conduct  when  in  opiiosition,  were 
1  now  to  consent  to  the  proposed  inquiry.  Xothing  is  more  oa^y  than  to  talk  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  tlie  great  inquest  of  the  nation — nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
talk  of  its  unlimited  power,  to  inquire  into  all  the  actions  of  men  in  office,  and  of  its 
duty  to  investigate  and  punish  all  abuses.  Bnt  where  are  the  limits  to  such 
inquiries?  Shall  I  inquire  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Syrian  war — as  to  the  effect  of 
our  bombardment  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  as  to  the  effect  our  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion had  upon  our  relations  with  France?  [Mr.  Hume:  You  ought.]  I  ought — 
the  hon.  member  says  I  ought — and  having  acquiesced  in  that  inquiry,  '•  as  I  oug-ht," 
I  shall  of  course  have  my  acquiescence  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  granting  the  other 
committee.  We  shall  have  therefore  a  separate  committee  on  the  Syrian  war;  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  this  will  end  in — it  will  end  in  transferring  the  executive  govern- 
ment from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Because,  observe — if  on  every 
))oint  of  questionable  policy  this  House  i-;  to  have  a  committee  of  inquiry — if  such 
committee  is  to  have  the  power  of  sending  for  j)ersons,  papers,  and  records — if  it  is 
to  ransack  every  public  office  for  offijial  documents,  and  summon  every  minister  of 
tiie  Crown  to  give  evidence  before  it,  why,  the  practical  result  must  be,  that  the 
executive  government  will  be  suspended.  Yes,  t!ie  hon.  member  for  Montrose  says, 
truly  enough,  that  if  I  grant  one  committee,  I  ought  to  grant  another.  Of  course, 
the  having  granted  the>e  committees,  I  may  expect  that  another  member  will  come 
down  and  say,  that  the  arrangements  under  the  American  treaty  are  prejudicial  to 
our  interests,  and  tiiat  we  must  have  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  that  subject.  Hav- 
iii'^  granted  the  first  two  committees,  I  could  not  refuse  the  third,  and  of  consequence, 
I  must  iiand  over  the  executive  government  to  the  co.umittees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Am  1  then,  as  a  servant  of  the  ( 'rown,  and  the  guardian  of  the  ])rerogatives 
)f  the  ('rown,  rejecting  all  party  considerations,  and  considering  only  what  would  be 
for  tiie  interest  of  the  Crown,  to  assent  to  this  motion?  My  opinion  is,  that  I  ought 
not,  and  on  that  ground  I  shall  resist  it.  'I'he  hon.  gentleman  does  not  accuse  any 
person  of  dishone-it  or  corrupt  motives;  it  is  only  a  (piestion  of  public  policy'  of  a 
ioubtful  nature.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  the  ])apers  laid  on  the  table  do  not 
pive  a  fair  representaticm  of  the  ijoliey  ))ursued  in  regard  to  Afighanistan.  It  was 
^aid  last  year  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine  in  another  jjlace,  that  he  tiiought  the  volume 
of  papers  ])ul)li.>hed,  did  su]iply  sullicient  materials  to  enal)le  us  to  judge  of  the  policy 
in  (pieHtion.  I  agree  in  that  opinion,  tliougii  all  the  paju-rs  were  not  granted,  and 
that  the  lafe  ministers  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretidu,  which  must  at  all  times 
he  «'xercisc(l  l)y  every  servant  of  the  (Jrown,  did  make  a  selection  of  papers;  I  must 
Hay  that  I  think  fiiat  volume  does  contain  a  sufficient  account  of  the  motives  of  the 
individuals,  on  wlio-c  opinion  tlie  invasion  of  All'ghanistan  was  judged  to  be  politic 
and  ni-eoisary.     In  IHJO  I  contended  Jigainst  that  jnd.;ment,  and  that  i)olicv,  as  ex- 

|)liiini-(l  by  .iiiljsefpient  events,  is  certaiidy  not  justified.  I'erhaps,  more  papers  might 
M!  calli'd  for,  and  if  more  papers  were  called  for,  which  1  hold  to  be  a  more 
legitimate  mode  of  proceeding — though  1  must  say  that  my  noble  friend  the  Prosi- 
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(lent  of  the  Board  of  Control  said  tliat  tlicre  was  no  reason  to  snppose  that  any 
documents  had  been  withheld — but  if  a  motion  were  made  for  more  payiers,  that 
would  be  a  more  proper  course  of  proceeding  than  the  motion  now  before  the 
House.  Though  I  might  not  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  motion,  not 
thinking  it  necessary,  it  certainly  vvoidd  cause  less  inconvenience  to  the  House,  and 
be  less  injurious  to  the  public,  than  the  commitlee  it  is  now  proposed  to  appoint. 
Now,  what  nnist  be  the  course  pursued  in  that  committee  ?  There  must  be  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  conduct  of  Russia.  The  defence  of  the  government  must  be  the 
conduct  of  Russian  agents,  and  that  tlie  state  of  relations  with  Russia  justifies  tiie 
measures  of  provocation  then  adopted,  and  which  entitled  them  to  consider  those 
measures  as  necessary  to  their  defence  against  Russia.  It  would  then  be  neces- 
sary for  the  conunittee  fid!}'  to  investigate  all  the  grounds  of  sus})icion  or  otience, 
taken  against  Russia.  But  then,  if  you  were  to  do  full  justice  in  this  committee, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  could  refuse  to  hear  what  Russia  liad  to  allege  in  reply.  Russia 
might  admit  that  she  was  fully  justitied  in  adopting  such  proceedings  in  Cabul,  that 
in  tiie  state  of  her  relations  at  that  time,  she  was  justified  in  having  an  agent  there, 
as  she  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  you  for  having  an  agent  in  Circassia, 
that  these  things  justified  her  in  retaliating  upon  us,  at  the  north  west  frontier  of 
Asia.  That  justification  might  be  made;  but  then,  I  ask,  would  the  public  interests 
be  advanced  by  thus  re-opening  forgotten  quarrels.  Wliat  are  our  relations  vvith 
Russia  at  the  present  moment  ?  I  trust  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  increasing* 
ouP  conmiercial  intercourse  with  that  country.  We  do  trust  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  first  step  in  the  relaxation  on  the  restrictions  on  commerce  will  induce 
Russia  to  proceed  further?  Wlien  tliese  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and 
Russia  are  extending,  let  us  ofi'er  no  impediment  to  the  increase  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  it.  iiut  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  Russia  on  the  nortli-west  fron- 
tier ?  Siu'cly,  if  her  designs  had  been  hostile  against  this  coimtry,  the  tiu:e  to  have 
exhibited  them  would  have  been  when  Russia  liad  heard  of  what  had  been  the  issue 
of  our  first  advance  on  Affghanistan.  When  she  h,id  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the 
garrison  at  Cabul,  when  she  heard  what  was  the  position  of  our  troops  in  Ghuznee 
and  Candahar,  then,  if  Russia  had  any  hostile  feelings  against  this  country,  tliat 
was  the  time  for  taking  advantage  of  your  disasters,  and  the  most  favourable  means 
of  doing  so  was  by  encouraging  Persia  to  advance  for  your  defeat.  The  whole 
course  of  Russia  has  been  the  reverse  of  this.  So  far  from  being  unfriendly,  she  was 
not  even  passive,  she  was  not  indifferent ;  but,  in  tiie  midst  of  ^'our  disasters,  Russia, 
I  must  say  to  her  honour,  and  as  a  ])roof  of  her  friendsliip,  did  every  thing  to  miti- 
gate your  misfortunes.  She  offered  the  best  advice  to  Persia,  and  to  every  tribe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Affghanistan.  In  a  recent  instance  too,  where  two  subjects 
of  this  country  were  exposed  to  outrage- — when  they  were  treacherously  murdered  at 
Bokhara — the  influence  of  Russia,  persevering  in  the  most  friendly  feelings  towan's 
us,  was  employed.  Kvery  species  of  remonstrance — every  kind  of  inducement — 
was  offered  to  save  the  two  gentlemen  from  destruction.  It  is  for  the  public  interest 
to  continue  this  friendly  intercourse,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  feeling  is 
sincere,  to  encourage  it.  Vv'hich  Task,  would  it  be  most  for  the  public  interest,  to 
take  that  course,  or  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Russia  on 
the  north-west  frontier  in  1838,  and  to  condemn  Russia  for  acts  which  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  lier  relations,  slie  repudiates;  but  which,  under  different  feelings,  she 
might  have  felt  herself  justified  in  adopting  ?  I  do  think  that  the  jirerogative  of  the 
crown  would  be  prejudiced  by  a  committee  of  incjuiry,  and  by  such  an  investigation 
as  that  now  proposed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  interests  by  an  incpiiry — in  which 
the  point  of  defence  must  mainly  turn  on  the  hostility  that  at  the  time  was  exliibited 
by  Russia  —the  public  interest  could  not  be  advanced  bv  entering  upon  siich  an  in- 
quiry. We  have  here  no  great  calamity  to  avenge.  W^e  have  vindicated  the  honour 
of  the  British  arms,  on  the  scene  of  their  former  disasters.  Our  relation  with  Aff- 
ghanistan— our  unfriendly  relations  with  Affgiumistan — are  closed.  We  are  n((t 
called  upon,  as  in  the  year  1840,  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  to  avenge  our  disas- 
ters. The  insult  has  been  avenged.  The  credit  of  our  arms  has  been  re-established. 
I  do  say,  then,  that  considering  all  these  points,  my  counsel  to  the  House — and  I 
hope  it  is  a  ciumsel  the  House  will  be  inclined  to  take  —  my  counsel,  influenced  Mdely 
by  what  I  believe  to  be  the  public  advantage,  my  humble,  my  respectful  counsel  to 
171— Vol.  IV. 
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the  Iluuse,  is  not  to  risk  the  disturbance  of  our  present  most  friendly  relations  with 
RusL-ia.  I  believe  that  tliose  relati ms  will  be  continued  and  maintained.  My  ear- 
nest advice  is,  that  you  may  not  do  that  which  may  prove  fraught  with  great  danger. 
You  ought  to  take  care  too  and  establish  no  jjrecedents  which  may  be  a  check  upon 
the  future  usefulness  of  public  servants.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain 
from  public  servants  communications  which  they  can  make  with  peri'eet  confidence. 
You  are  not  to  judge  of  their  communications  by  events.  They  are  bound  to  give 
what  may  appear  conflicting  arguments — the  considerations  for  and  against — the 
public  servant  is  bound  to  state  the  arguments  for  or  against  a  certain  course  of 
policy,  and  a  very  nice  consideration  can  alone  determine  the  balance.  Yet  what 
will  be  the  consequence,  if  these  frank  statements  are  to  be  revised  by  a  hostile  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons?  The  public  servant  is  invited  to  state  frankly 
his  views  to  the  government,  and  it  exercises  its  judgment  as  to  the  publication  of 
papers.  You,  for  instance,  call  for  copies  or  extracts  (  f  these  papers.  Thus  you 
admit,  that  the  government  may  have  a  discretion  ;  that  it  may  be  justified  in  with- 
holding some  of  them  from  your  knowledge.  Now,  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  what  has  been  called  a  judicial  inve^tigation  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  listen  in  the  same  manner  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  discretion  that  a 
House  of  Commons  does.  It  may  consider  that  from  a  judicial  committee  no  docu- 
ments should  be  withheld.  For  all  these  considerations,  I  conclude  by  entreating 
of  fhe  House  not  to  give  its  sanction  to  a  proceeding  which  I  have  so  frequently 
before  referred  to — not  to  permit  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  be  transferred 
from  the  executive  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  by  so  doing,  to 
open  new  quarrels,  and  disturb  relations  which  are  of  the  most  peaceful  and  tranquil 
character. 

On  the  division  the  numbers  were: — Ayes,  75;  Noes,  189;  majority  against  the 
motion,  114. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
March  8,  1843. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Fox  Maule's  motion — "That  this  House  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of  the 
connnission  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  matters 
therein  contained" — 

SiK  RoKKRT  Pi:i;l  spoke  as  follows  : — The  general  opinions  I  entertain  on  this 
most  important  subject  have  been  so  fully  explained  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and  ray 
learned  friend,  and,  J  uuist  say,  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don also,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  trespass  at  any  length  on  the  patience 
of  tlic  House.  At  the  same  lime,  1  coidd  not  permit  a  discussion  of  so  nuich  im- 
portance to  close,  and  giv(!  a  silent  vole  on  it.  lu  the  course  of  the  debate,  warnings, 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  I  admit,  have  been  given  her  Majesty's  government  not 
to  underrate  the  real  character  of  the  crisis  which  is  approaching,  or  to  credit  re- 
jiorts  that  the  danger  ap|>rehended  is  of  little  importance.  1  rise  to  address  the 
llou'ic  under  no  such  iiii])ression.  I  believe  the  crisis  to  be  most  im[)ortant.  I  be- 
lieve llie  danger  to  the  church  and  to  the  Irue  interests  of  religion  to  be  extremely 
j^rcat.  I  (conceive  nothing  more  unsalisficiory  than  the  pn'sent  state  of  the  public 
feeling  in  S<u)lland  on  tins  suliject.  Willi  respect  to  the  ell'ect  on  the  clmrch  in 
diminishing  tiie  clliciency  of  that  great  inslrunienl  of  good,  and  disturbing  the  social 
comforts  and  peace  of  the  people  no  one  can  be  more  inii)res--t'(l  with  tlie  evils  of  the 
jircscnt  state  of  things  tiian  I  am.  Looking  at  the  ])f)ints  admitted  by  the  late  lord  advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  I  feel  that  a  coucurrenee  in  tlie  pi'csent  molion  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  unsettle  the  authorities  and  the  constitution.  If  decrees  are  issued  from 
the  courts  of  law,  and  if  these  decrees  are  to  jirove  of  no  ed'ect,  it  is  evident  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  becomes  ))aralyse(l.  'I'his  is  a  slate  of  things  not  provided  for 
by  the  law.  If  a  church  estat)lished  by  the  law  and  founded  u|ion  statutes  becomes 
at  variance  with  the  law  and  iMt(M'ru|)ts  its  operation,  what  must  be  the  result? 
Sucli  a  state  of  things  could  never  be  contemplaleil  l)y  the  law,  which  always  re- 
cognises in  itself  u  power  to  curry  its  decrees  into  cU'ect.     Sir,  I  feel  the  fullest  sense 
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of  the  importance  of  this  subjoet,  and  the  niaj^nitmle  of  the  evils  wliieh  tliroafen 
from  it.  Nobody  can  feel  more  strono'ly  tliat  the  cause  of  morality  and  relig-ion 
has  been  zealously  promoted  by  tiie  cIuutIi  of  Scotland.  I  have  l)cen  jxTsonally 
brought  into  contact  with  it  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  the  power  with  which  I  was  entrusted  was  exercised  satisfac- 
torily. At  the  time  I  exercised  that  ])ower,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
worth  of  the  ministers  of  that  church,  and  the  imjiartance  and  vahie  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  the  impression  then  made  has  not  been  elfaced  by  any  tiling  \^Ilich  has 
occurred  in  the  interval.  A  great  principle,  however,  is  involved  in  the  proposition 
before  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  ask  us  to  go  into  a  co  nmittee 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  If  that  had 
been  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  object,  the  government  might,  as  far  as  they 
could  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  rcs[)ccting 
patronage,  have  been  disposed  to  aid  him.  When  I  say  consislently  witii 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  respecting  patronage,  I  mean  this,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  any  measure  affecting  patronage  whicli  the 
ministers  of  tlie  crown  felt  it  their  duty  to  object  to,  in  my  opinion  we  should 
not  have  been  justified  in  giving  the  consent  of  the  crown  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
have  it  discussed.  The  jNIinisters  of  tiie  crown,  in  giving  the  consent  of  the  crown 
to  tlie  introduction  of  a  measure,  imply  their  approbation  of  its  principle,  and  Mi- 
nisters ought  not  to  give  a  mere  constructive  consent,  with  the  intention  of 
afterwards  opposing  the  measure,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed. I  apprehend  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  object  in  submitting  this 
motion  is  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  the  claims  of  tiie  Ciuirch  of 
Scotland.  That  was  the  construction  put  upon  the  motion  by  my  hon.  friend  the 
Member  for  Morayshire,  and  in  that  construction  the  rig-ht  hon.  gentleman  en- 
tirely acq'iicsced.  JNIy  hon.  friend  told  the  House  that  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  assent  to  the  {)rinciple  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they 
ought  not  to  accede  to  the  motion  for  a  committee.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
assented  to  the  proposition  thus  advanced  by  my  hon.  friend.  I  tell  the  House  that 
to  go  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  proposal  either  at  varia;u-e 
with  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  .Scotland,  or  falling  infinitely  short  of  them,  would 
be  practising  a  delusion,  and  would  not  relieve  us  from  any  of  (.ur  embarrassments. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  moved  for  the  jirinting  of  certain  papers,  and  presented 
the  petition  from  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  he  founded  his 
motion  upon  those  documents.  That  I  understood  to  be  the  case  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  from  the  late  lord  advocate,  and  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Renfrewshire,  all  of  whom  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Church,  and  declared  tliat 
the  motion  was  brought  forward  in  conformity  with  them.  I  am  not  vvrong  in 
putting  that  construction  on  the  motion.  I  am  sure  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
is  above  the  paltry  course  whicli  is  someiimes  pursued  in  a  case  of  great  dilticully 
and  admitted  embarrassment,  of  proposing  to  go  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
consideration,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  committee  may  be  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  extricating  us  from  the  difficulties  of  our  position.  [Mr.  F.  ]\Iaule : 
Hear]  The  right  hon.  genlleman  says,  that  he  is  above  having  recourse  to  that 
expedient.  The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  leaves  the  admission  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  me.  He  tells  me,  now  that  I  am  speaking — and  no  one,  there- 
fore, can  be  deceived — that  he  does  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  what  I  have  justly 
called  a  paltry  course  of  jiroceeding,  and  will  call  upon  the  House  to  go  into  com- 
mittee merely  in  compliment  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  question  before  us  to- 
night is  simply  this — is  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  Chr.rch  of  Scotland  such  a  claim 
in  principle  as  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  recognise?  It  is  on  that  ground,  and 
on  that  only,  that  I  refuse  my  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I 
refuse  my  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  not  because  I  would 
refuse  to  legislate  if  I  saw  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  solution  of  our  ditficul- 
ties.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  entire  power  of  legislating  on  the  principles  that  I  think 
consistent  with  the  constitution,  and  on  the  jirinciples  of  English  jurisprudence, 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  not  infer,  because  I  refuse  my  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,   on  the  grounds  proposed  by  him,  that  therefore  I 
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mean  to  imply  a  refusal  to  legislate  at  all  iipon  the  subject.  The  question  the  House 
has  to  determine  is,  whether  it  cm  give  its  assent  to  the  principle  for  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  contends.  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  do  so.  I  find  in  the  papers 
before  us  two  proposals  made  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  is  for  tiie  abo- 
lition of  patronage;  the  other  is  for  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
power  and  authority  to  be  given  to  the  Church  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  to  deter- 
mine the  construction  of  statutes,  and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  as  to  M'hetlier  the  matter 
in  dispute  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  to  determine,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  ri^ht  hon.  mover,  within  its  own  sphere,  whether  it  have  authority  to  decide 
or  not.  I  see  that  the  claim,  in  respect  to  patronage,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Church,  rests  on  different  grounds  from  the  claim  for  authority  to  decide  in 
spiritual  cases.  In  their  answer  to  the  letter  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Department,  the  Church  states  that  the  abolition  of  patronage  is 
not  an  essential  condition  to  the  continuance  of  the  Church's  connection  with  the 
State.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Church  urges  the  abolition  of  patronage 
on  very  strong  grounds,  not  only  of  policy,  but  of  right.  It  is  stated  to  be  opposed  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  set  forward  in  the  earliest  statutes  ; 
that  it  was  abolished  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1649,  and  1690,  and  was  re- 
stored by  the  act  of  the  British  legislature  in  1712,  and  that  sucii  restoration  was 
opposed  to,  and  was  a  breach  of,  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Act 
of' Conformity,  and  the  Act  of  Security.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect ;  and  if  in  examining  any  of  the  positions 
which  the  Church  has  taken  up,  I  should  speak  with  the  freedom  which  is  necessary 
in  conducting  my  argument,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
feelings  by  which  I  declare  myself  to  be  actuated  towards  the  Church.  I  must  say, 
that  if  I  have  ever  seen  any  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  most  difficult 
and  embarrassing  question,  such  a  glimmering  of  hope  has  arisen  out  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  which  liave  pervaded  this  discussion.  I  think  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land must  be  convinced,  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  deprive  it  of  any  privilege  which  is  essentially  necessary  to 
its  efficacy  as  an  establishment.  It  must  be  evident  that  we  are  not  influenced  by 
temper.  There  has  been  no  reference  to  angry  expressions  which  may  have  been 
used  in  the  course  of  this  long-continued  contest.  There  has  been  an  oblivion  of 
all  party  feeling;  an  abstinence  from  all  exasperation.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  tliis  motion,  tlie  discussion  has  been  conducted  on  both  sides  of  (he  House  in 
the  temi)er  and  spirit  befitting  the  nature  of  tlie  sul)ject,  and  its  great  importance. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  comi)elled  to  dissent  altogether  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
Ciiurch  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  tiie  abolition  of  patronage.  Respecting  the 
abolition  of  i)atronagc  tliere  is  a  (piestion  of  right  and  a  question  of  policy.  First, 
on  the  (piestion  of  right,  the  (!liurch  asserts  that  "  jiatronage  in  the  appointment 
of  Miui.^^ters  is  ojipo-^ed  to  the  disciplitie  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  set  forth  in 
licr  earliest  constitutional  standards."  Now,  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  as- 
sertion. The  statutes  passed  in  early  times  for  establishing  the  Churcli  of  Scot- 
land did  not  recognise  as  essential  to  tiie  existence  of  the  Church  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  Patroiuige  was  co-existent  with  (lie  Presbyterian  establishment  from 
a  very  early  period.  Wiiat  says  Lord  Moucriell' — a  man  who  from  his  hereditary 
coiiiieclioii  witli  the  Ciiurcii  of  Scotland  is  entitled  tf)  the  highest  deference  on  a 
rpiestion  of  tiiis  nature?  Lord  Moiicrielf,  who  was  flie  autiiorof  the  Veto  Act  in  the 
(jcniTal  Assembly,  saiti,  "  One  tiling  is  certain,  that  ])atronage  has  existed  consis- 
tently willi  the  constitution  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  ('lunch  of  Scotland  for  the  long 
pcriotl  of  which  we  have  been  spt'aking,  and  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  the 
<'hur(h  in  any  other  rcs|icct." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moncricff  with  respect  to  iiatronage.  I  need  not 
refer  to  statutes.  'I'he  statute  passed  in  \h(>7,  which  was  acipiiesced  in  by  the 
(hurcli,  exjircssly  rccr)griised  the  jireservation  of  patronage  "in  tlie  hands  of  the 
just  and  aiK-ient  faith."  'I'he  Chureh  may  say,  that  it  does  not  attach  much  weight 
to  .statutes  ufler  its  publii;  declaration  on  that  subject;  but  I  will  defer  to  the  public 
declaration  of  the  C!hureh — a  declaration  made  previous  to  the  first  statute  of  15(>7. 
"  'I'he  views  of  tlic  Chureh,"  (--ays  Lord  Meadow  bank,)  "  were  I'ully  develo])ed  in  the 
an  wcr  of  the  CJcneral  AsseniMy  to  a  message  from  the  (iueen  in  the  year  liJij.'J,  read 
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l)y  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk;  but  to  wliich,  as  the  foundation  of  the  statute  of  1.5f)7, 
I  beg  again  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  lordships  : — 'Our  mind  is  not  that  her 
Majesty,  or  any  other  patron,  should  be  deprived  of  tlieir  just  patronages,  but  we 
mean,  vvliensoever  her  Majesty,  or  any  other  patron,  do  j)resent  any  j)erson  into  a 
benefice,  that  the  person  presented  should  be  tried  and  examined  by  the  judgment 
of  learned  men  of  the  Church,  such  as  are  the  present  superintendents,  and  as  the 
presentation  unto  the  benefice  appertains  unto  the  patrons,  so  tlie  collation  by  law 
and  reason  belongs  to  the  Church  ;  and  the  Cliureh  should  not  be  defrauded  of  the 
collation  no  more  than  the  ])atrons  of  their  presentation  ;  for  otherwise,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  the  patrons  to  present  whom  they  pleased,  without  trial  or  examination,  what  can 
abide  in  tlie  Church  of  God  but  mere  ignorance?'" 

That  is  the  o])inion  of  the  Church  in  1505  with  respect  to  it.  They  state  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  patronage,  but  they  pray  for  the 
right  of  examination  and  collation  as  belonging  to  the  Church.  The  (leneral 
Assembly  next  states  that  patronage  was  abolished  in  1649  and  in  1690.  It  was 
not  abolished  in  1()49  or  KiOO,  for  in  the  one  case  tiie  patronage  was  given  to  the 
Kirk  session,  and  in  the  other  instance  it  was  conferred  upon  the  heritors  and  elders 
of  the  parish.  The  right  of  a  congregation  to  elect  a  minister  was  never  admitted 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  either  by  statute  or  by  any  recognised  act  of  the  Church. 
Witii  respect  to  its  being  an  infringement  of  the  Act  of  Security  or  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  that  point ;  but,  if  insisted  upon  by  the 
Church,  repeal  the  act  of  Anne,  and  if  tiie  claim  was  then  made  valid,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  act  upon  it.  I  have  as  yet  heard  nobody  insist  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate upon  the  abolition  of  the  act  of  Anne  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Church.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  ai)olishing  the  law  of  patronage, 
I  cannot  as-cjuiesce  in  it  upon  that  ground.  Lord  IMoncrieff  thought  the  actual  abo- 
lition of  the  law  of  patronage  would  involve  a  serious  detriment  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland — that  learned  person  was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  abolition,  and  he  discussed 
the  various  authorities  who  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  right  of  presentation  if 
patronage  was  abolished.  Lord  MoncriefF  took  the  cise  of  the  Kirk  Session,  and 
pointed  out  circumstances  so  o!)jectionable  that  it  would  be  impos.-ible  to  transfer 
the  right  to  them.  lie  discussed  the  point  as  to  the  transfer  of  tlie  right  to  the  heri- 
tors and  elders  of  the  parish,  and  he  after  consideration  thought  them  unable  to 
exercise  the  right ;  and,  next,  he  discussed  the  more  important  proposal,  namel}', 
that  this  right  should  be  transferred  to  the  iieople,  and  be  urged  the  strongest  ob- 
jections against  making  the  choice  of  a  minister  depend  u})on  popular  election.  I 
never  could  assent  to  the  proposal  that  the  communicants,  or  beads  of  families, 
or  any  description  of  people  should  have  the  absolute  right,  by  a  majority, 
of  electing  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  elec- 
tion to  civil  offices  and  the  election  to  the  performance  of  spiritual  functions 
vested  in  a  minister  of  the  Church.  It  is  perfectly  jjroper,  that  with  respect  to  civil 
rights,  and  where  the  person  chosen  is  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian  of  civil  in- 
terests, the  people  should  enjoy  the  irresponsible  power  of  electing  whom  they 
pleased;  but  the  analogy  does  not  api)ly  to  the  choice  of  a  minister.  The  duty  of 
u  minister  is  to  teach,  to  admonish,  and  frequently  to  perform  unpopular  functions; 
anil  to  establish  that  relation  between  a  minister  and  his  flock,  which  would  be  es- 
tablished if  you  make  him  dependent  upon  the  popular  voice,  would  be  to  de- 
grade the  office  of  the  minister,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  cliance  of  being  useful 
in  his  sacred  calling.  Therefore,  upon  the  double  ground  of  there  being  no  denial 
of  the  right  to  appeal,  and  with  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  abolishing 
patronage  and  making  the  appointments  of  ministers  depend  upon  popular  election, 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  projiosition  of  the  Church,  that  patronage  is  a  grievance, 
and  that  it,  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  remove  that  grievance  by  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  Anne.  To  the  other  proposals  of  the  Church,  namely,  that  the  Church 
should  have  the  power  of  }dacing  its  own  construction  on  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
and  that  parliament  should  define  the  bounds  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, that  claim  I  am  not  disposed  to  grant.  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  define 
beforehand  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  such 
definite  demarcation  between  them  as  makes  it  possible  to  draw  the  line.  If  it 
were  attempted,  it  would  dissatisfy  both   the  Church  and  the  civil  courts.     How 
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impossible  would  it  be  to  say  wlicre  the  line  should  end — how  much  must  be  left, 
to  the  varying  accidents  ol'luturity  ;  and  hence,  having  failed  to  draw  the  line,  tiie 
same  questions  nuisl  arise.  We  all  admit,  that  to  the  Church  belongs  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  I  admit  it,  and  I  admit  that  in  all  quiet 
times  questions  of  dispute  will  not  arise.  They  have  however  arisen,  unfortunately 
arisen,  in  conse<jaeuce  of  the  ])erseverance  of  tlie  ('hurch,  after  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  supporting  what  is  called  the  Veto  Act  of  1834,  and  still 
more  by  the  violent  and  tyrannical  act  by  which  the  Church  deposed  those  ministers 
who,  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  considered  it  to  be  their  dtity  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  proceeded  will)  great  forbearance  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  supreme  civil  tribunal  of  the  land.  Upon  those  ministers  there  had  been  no 
imputation  cast.  They  objected  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  presentee,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided  that  the  Veto  Act  was  an  illegal  assumption  of 
authority,  that  these  men  determined  to  obey  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
tribunal.  I  have  read  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cottenham.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
imputation  upon  that  judgment,  either  on  account  of  intemperance  of  language  or 
the  extent  of  the  principle  adverse  to  the  Church;  and  after  reading  that  jiulgment, 
I  must  say,  that  if  any  authority  in  this  country  is  at  liberty  to  say,  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  House  of  Lords  are  not  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  tlie  principle  laid  down 
is  not  to  be  obeyed,  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  and  if  it  be  carried  to  the  full  extent,  there  will  be  no  security  for  the  civil 
power  itself.  Having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance — having  yielded  obedience  to 
the  Cnurch,  then  when  the  act  of  the  Church  is  declared  to  be  an  illegal  as- 
sumption of  authority,  these  dejiosed  ministers  had  yielded  obedience  to  the  law 
of  tlie  land,  as  pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal,  and  thus  became  liable  to  be 
visited  with  the  severest  penalties — they  are  pronounced  contumacious  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Court — they  lose  their  station  in  the  State — they  are  dej)rived  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  thus,  in  return  for  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  Crown  can 
give  no  protection  to  its  subjects.  Look  at  the  situation  in  which  these  men  so  de- 
jjosed  by  the  Church  have  been  placed.  They  are  men  educated  for  the  ministry 
— their  whole  prospects  in  life  depend  upon  their  continuance  in  the  position  in 
which  their  talents  and  virtues  have  placed  them.  The  Church  court  determines,  that 
in  consecjuence  of  their  deference  to  the  law  they  shall  be  dejjrived  of  the  right  of 
oliiciating,  and  otlier  ministers  are  sent  into  their  respective  pari'^hes.  I  believe 
he  Ciiurch  ])revents  them  administering  baptism;  and,  under  all  these  circum- 
staiu'C-,  have  they  a  right  to  the  stipend  ?  The  civil  court  has  the  right  to  leave  the 
stipentl  to  them,  the  l^cclesiastical  Court  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  duty  to  be 
performed.  L'^nder  the  one  authority  the  late  minister  may  remain  in  the  Clause, 
and  enjoy  all  those  advantages,  and  under  the  otherauthority  another  minister  comes 
in  and  |)erforms  all  the  spiritual  functions;  but  is  it  clear  he  can  nuiintaiu  his 
light  to  the  stipend  ?  'J'lds  is  not  a  mere  claim  to  the  stipend  ;  his  otlice  is  one 
with  which  the  most  imjjortant  duties  are  connected,  and  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  per- 
form those  duties,  what,  I  ask  again,  is  to  become  of  the  stipend  ?  Rut  that  is  not 
the  only  fpiestion,  nor  the  most  important.  It  is  the  degradation  of  character  to  which 
these  men  are  sul)jecfe<l  that  most  alfects  me,  and  for  what  offence  is  this  penalty 
to  be  inrticted  upon  them  ?  Merely  for  having  yielded  to  the  laws  of  their  country 
tliat  obedience  wiiich  it  was  their  duty  to  yield  to  them.  Tliis  is  not  now  a  mere 
f-|ic(;idative  ])osilion.  At  this  very  hour  the  Veto  Act  is  maintained  in  full  ibrce,  and 
tlie  men  who  obey  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  render  themselves,  by  so 
(Iniiig,  liable  to  the  severest  persecution.  Coiitenqilate  the  case  of  a  man  in  such  a 
-ilualion,  with  the  poi)ular  feeling  running  against  iiim,  and  in  doubt  whether  he 
ought  lo  oliey  the  courts  of  law  or  (he  (ienend  .Assembly  of  the  Church,  and  I 
do  maintain,  that  even  in  the  times  th.it  jireceded  the  Rel'urmation,  the  Church  of 
Rime  never  laid  claim  to  a  greater  ])ower  than  that  involved  in  the  claims  now  set 
up.  I  draw  a  {•om|»lete  disliiurtion  between  the  Veto  Act  as  jiassed  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  Chirch  befdre  uiid  after  the  judgment  (d'  the  House  of  Jjonls.  1  should  be 
the  hut  to  (piestiMti  it,  because,  in  ]H:',.'),  I,  being  then  the  minister,  proposed  a  vote 
for  ehureh  cxtensi'm  in  Scotland,  notvvillistaiiding  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act. 
I  viewed  the  |ia-->ing  of  that  liili  with  no  inidiio  ]ir<'jiidiee.  i  saw  tluit  great  exer- 
llouH  were  making   by  the   Church   to  siipjdy  the  spiritual  wauls   of  the   people  of 
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Sootlaml — the  necessity  was  verv  j»Tcat,  and  the  ministers  of  tlie  Chureh  zealously 
applied   themselves  to  ])rovide  increased  means  of  spiritual  instruction  for  the  in- 
creased population  of  the  country.     I  have  always  admired  the  character  of  the  Scot- 
tish clerg:y;  th.iy  are  not  merely  learned  men,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  combine 
great  theological  acquirements  with  the  most  active  andassiduousdischarge  of  parochial 
duties — tlie  manner  in  which   they  visit  the  poor,  and  perform  all  the  ministrations 
of  their  sacred  office,  impressed  me  with  the  greatest  respect  for  them  individually, 
and  as  an  establishment.     I  did   not  hesitate,    therefore,   in  18^55,  notwithstanding 
the  passing  of  the  Veto   Act,  in   conjunction  with  the  government  of  that  day,   to 
recommend   to   Parliament   a   grant   of  public    money   for    the   extension    of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.     But  the  moment  the  House  of  Lords,   after  great  delibera- 
tion, determined   that   the  Veto  Act   was  illegal,  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  as- 
sumed an  entirely  new  character,   and  not  only  did   I  think  that  tlie  church,  by  the 
repeal  of  that  act,  would  have   made  a  becoming  concession,  but  I  was  of  opinion 
that,  by  taking  that  step,  they  would  enable  parliament  to  take  the  measures  that 
would  be  most  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  chiu'ch  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people.     The  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  late  lord  advo- 
cate, was  stated  fully  on  this  subject ;  but  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  when  you  are 
discussing  this  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  church,  it  is  not  a  mere  speculative 
assertion  of  abstract  riaht ;  but  at  this   moment  the  Veto  Act  is  in  force,  and  the 
ministers  who  observe  the  law  are  suffering  the  penalties  of  tlieir  obedience.    There- 
fore, I  apjirehend  that  it  is  the  best   friends  of  the  church  who  must  most  of  all 
lament  this  decision.     1  think  there  is  in  this  House  a  very  unanimous  feeling — I 
must  except  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrewshire — but  there  is  a  very  general  im- 
pression that  the  best  course  the  church  could  have  adopted  would  have  been  to 
suffer  the  House  of  Lords  to  determine  the  question,  and  to  defer  to  their  decision. 
I  cannot  think   that   the  church  was  justified    in  referring  to  the  dicta  of  other 
churches  ;  the  question  is,  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  authorised  tribunal,  the 
sentence  of  the  court  appointed  by  the  public  to  entertain  and  decide  questions  of 
that  nature?     In  tliat  judgment,  I  must  think  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  church ;  it  was  merely  to  this  effect,  that  the  civil  rights  of  a 
subject  of  the  Crown  had  been  prejudiced  by  the  act,  that  the  court  had  a  right  to 
take  cognizance  of  his   complaint,  and  that  in  a  matter  where  a  right  was  at  stake, 
they  had  the  power  of  redressing  a  grievance  sustained  by  a  subject  of  the  realm.     I 
cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  justice  of  the  claim  urged  by  the  church,  or  the  policy 
of  attempting  to  define  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     Read  the  earlier  statutes, 
wlien  Catholicism  was  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  before  the  Reformation. 
Look  at  the  statute  of  Westminster,  and  the  long  series  of  acts  passed  from  the  reign 
of  William  the  Concpieror  to  that  of  Henry  VHL,  and  you  will  find  these  conflicts 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  arising  in  this  country.     They  have 
arisen  in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  has  been  found  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  legislative  authority  to  define  beforehand  what  is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.     The  church  asks  permission,  if  I 
luulerstand  the  matter  rightly,  in  cases  of  spiritual  authority,  first,  to  put  its  con- 
struction on  the  statute,  and  then  to  determine  within  its  own  sphere  whether  the 
matter  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil.     What  was  the  expression  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  ? — "  They  claim  independent  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  their 
own  sphere." 

Why,  Sir,  we  are  all  ready  to  admit  the  rights  of  the  church  to  this  ;  but,  if  their 
sphere  be  doubtful ;  if  the  boundaries  be  uncertain  ;  who  shall  determine  the  sphere 
— who  shall  ascertain  those  boundaries?  There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  question.  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  the  civil  tribunals  attempted  to 
control  the  church  in  a  matter  purely  spiritual,  there  would  at  once  be  an  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  parliament  to  control  the  tribunals.  There  cannot  be  a  question 
as  to  that ;  but  a  doubt  arises  where  the  boundaries  are  imperfectly  defined.  With 
whom,  then,  shall  rest  the  decision  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  nmst  rest  with 
the  tribunal  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  decide  the  question — the  court  of  law  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  tiiere  may  be  co-ordinate  jurisdictions.  I  think  the 
noble  lord  has  shown  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  co-ordinate  courts 
enforcing  their  decrees  with  respect  to  the  institution  of  ministers.     The  civil  court 
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might  give  the  stipentl,  while  the  ecclesiastical  courts  refused  to  grant  the  power  of 
adrninisterinf  the  sacraments;  and  he  lias  clearl}'  shown  that  it  would  amount  to  a 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  and  end  in  snmetliing  approaching  to  anarchy.  Such 
a  system  could  not  exist.  There  is  a  complete  distinction  between  a  church  that  is 
voluntary  and  independent  and  one  that  is  established  by  the  State.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  tliis  country',  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  State  by  way  of  estabiishnients  ;  their  rights,  so  far  as 
voluntary  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  is  quite  supreme,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  Tliose  who  clioose  to  submit  to  it,  in  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  any  such  denomination,  have  a  periect  right  to  do  so  ;  but  if  a  church  chooses 
to  have  tlie  advantage  of  an  establishment,  and  to  hold  those  privileges  which  the 
law  confers — that  church,  whether  it  be  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  mu<t  conform  to  the  law.  It  is 
a  perfect  anomaly  and  absurdity  that  a  church  should  have  all  the  privileges  of  an 
establishment — I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  stipends,  but  of  all  the  privileges  which 
a  connection  witii  the  State  bestows,  and  yet  claim  an  exemption  from  those  obliga- 
tions which,  wherever  there  is  an  establishment — mu>t  exist  on  its  side  with  refer- 
ence to  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  country.  No  doubt  can  exist  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between  a  church  established  by 
the  law  and  some  other  party  or  body;  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  tlie  ternd- 
nation  of  that  dispute  should  be  transferred  to  any  other  authority  than  the  chief 
tribunal  of  the  country  in  which  it  should  arise,  subject  to  an  ap|)eal  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject ;  I  have  attempted  to  show  why  I 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the  cluirch,  either  that  the  spiritual  and  civil 
jurisdiction  should  be  defined  beforehand,  or  that  in  case  of  a  conflict  arising,  tiie 
determination  of  the  dispute  bj'  the  construction  put  on  the  statute  should  rest  with 
the  church.  The  noble  lord  appealed  to  me ;  there  are  many  reasons  for  refusing 
to  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  lie  has  a  right  to  make  this 
))roposal ;  the  church  has  a  right  to  make  an  appeal  and  ascertain  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  is  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  its  own  construction  of  its  powers.  I  can- 
not acquiesce  in  that  construction.  I  consider  that  a  greit  principle  is  involved  in 
this  discussion.  If  I  thougiit  peace  could  be  maintained — if  I  thought  that  the 
rights  of  the  sidiject  could  be  maintained  by  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  the 
church — such  is  my  sense  of  the  pressing  evils  I  see,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to 
make  the  experiment  ;  but  ray  firm  belief  is  that  these  claims,  if  admitted  en  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  cannot  be  limited  to  their  i>resent  extent,  or  confined 
to  that  chin-ch.  Principles  are  involved  in  the  question  wiiich,  if  relinquished  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  present  occasion,  they  must  be  prejiared  to  carry  fur- 
tiier.  I  nnist,  theref.ire,  refuse  my  assent  to  the  motion  of  (lie  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. Tiie  noble  lord  says,  he  ho])es  I  will  make  no  declaration,  on  the  present 
occasion,  wliicii  shall  preclude  the  government  from  atteni])ting  to  make  an  ami- 
cable ami  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  most  diflicidt  question  by  legislation,  when  a 
)irop.T  o|)portunity  shall  arise.     I  shall  most  certainly  avoid  any  sucii  declaration. 

I  trust  I  h;ive  discussed  the  question  with  temper,  and  I  shall  avoid  making  any 
.•-tatemcnf,  or  giving  any  pledge  whicii  may  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
jirevent  tliem  from  availing  themselves  of  any  op])ortunity  of  settling  this  (piestion 
wln'u  the  ojiportiinity  shall  present  itself.  My  firm  belief  is  that,  consistently  with 
l'n'>l)ytcrianisin,  consistently  with  the  ancient  claims  of  tlie  churcli,  consistently 
v.iili  the  just  rights  of  the  church,  a  settlement  may  be  cfl'ccled — I  do  not  say  con- 

i^lcntly  with  flie  present  claims  of  the  church,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  present 
t  'inper  and  feelings  of  men's  minds  in  Scotland  is  favourable  to  the  attempt — but  of 
tins  I  am  sure,  that,  lor)king  at  the  original  statutes — looking  at  the  original  claims 
of  th(!  (diurch,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law;  and  if  there  should  be,  if  a  declaratory  act  should  be  re(piired,  in  my 
opinion  it  might  lie  jias.-eii  by  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  discipline  of  the 
eliiirch  may  l)e  most  strictly  maintained.  1  wi^^ii  to  (ronfine  myself,  on  flu;  ]M-esent 
oi'f.ision,  to  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions.  1  know  there  is  nothing  so  unwise  as 
n  jircmature  ex|iosition  of  the  measures  of  legislation  whitdi  may  be  thought  neces- 
h.'iry  .My  right  hoii.  friend  has  declared  I  he  principles  on  whieh  the  government 
ore  ready  to  atteiiqit  legislation  on  this  subject.      I  will  not  bebetraye<l  by  the  right 
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lu.n.  gentleman  into  any  further  explanation  on  this  subject.  Tlie  nohle  lord  has 
stated,  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  consistent  witli  the  original  claims  of  the 
church,  or  with  sound  policy,  to  give  to  tlie  parisliiuners,  or  to  any  jjorlion  of  tlie 
people,  the  riglit  to  urge  merely  unfounded  and  capricious  objections  to  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers.  At  the  same  time,  witii  regard  to  what  j)ower  might  be  given  to 
tiie  parishioners  to  state  the  various  grounds  of  objections  whicli  might  fairly  he 
urged  concerning  the  unfitness  of  a  particular  minister  to  be  settled  in  a  particular 
jjarish,  I  should  be  acting  contrary  to  my  present  intention  were  1  to  enter  into  the 
minute  examination  of  a  question  of  so  much  interest.  INIy  oliject  is  merely  to  de- 
clare that,  by  refusing  to  enter  info  this  committee,  I  refuse  on  the  express  ground 
that  I  see  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  riglit  hon.  gen- 
tleman, or  tile  measures  he  might  propose.  But  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  imply 
that  the  government  would  refuse  to  legislate  in  tliis  matter,  if  they  observed  a 
jirospect  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  1  wish  most  earnestly  that  the  Veto  Act  and 
all  the  impediments  arising  out  of  it  were  removed;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  it  would  conduce  to  an  amicable  settlement  to  absolutely  insist  upon  their 
removal.  I  think  it  better  to  say,  that  if  an  opportunity  should  arise,  her  Majesty's 
g'overnment  would  avail  themselves  of  if,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  etl'ect 
an  adjustment.  I  hope  that  no  members  of  this  House  will  vote  for  entering  into 
this  committee  merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves  from  personal  respon- 
sibility. I  trust  they  will  consider  the  issue  put  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which 
issue  is,  whether  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  he  acquiesced  in  or  not, 
and  that  he  has  made  a  motion  founded  on  those  claims.  My  belief  is  that  there  is 
abroad  in  this  country,  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  other  countries — and  I  rejoice  to 
observe  it — after  a  long  series  of  religious  indifl'erence,  a  full  conviction  of  tiie  evils 
that  have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  religious  duties,  and  that  there  is  a  sjiirit  alive 
foiuided  upon  that  conviction.  Rut  I  earnestly  hope  that  there  will  not  be  combined 
v\ith  that  spirit  a  desire  to  establish  a  spiritual  supremacy  above  the  civil  tribunals 
of  this  country,  but  that,  on  the  conti'arj',  every  eii'ort  will  be  made  to  reconcile  au 
increased  reliiiious  activity,  an  increased  attention  to  religiotis  duties,  with  due  de- 
ference to  the  established  law  of  the  land.  But,  of  this.  Sir,  I  am  confident,  that  if 
the  House  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  depart,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  from 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Reformation  was  founded  —  jirinciples  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  liberties  of  this  country — whether  or  not 
the  claim  be  jireferred  on  the  (tart  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church — nothing  but  evil  could  arise  from  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
domination  in  defiance  of  law  ;  altliough  those  who  advocated  such  a  system  might 
allege  divine  authority  for  their  mission,  and  might  close  tlieir  assumption  and  their 
claim  of  extraordinary  power  with  a  conscientious  religious  zeal — a  religious  zeal 
■which  could  not,  however,  be  tolerated,  if  it  went  to  the  arrogation  of  a  power  to  be 
relieved  from  civil  authoritj' — such  an  assumption,  and  such  a  claim,  I  say,  could  not 
be  acceded  to  without  the  utmost  ultimate  danger,  both  to  the  religious  liberties  and 
civil  rights  of  the  pcojile  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  having  replied,  the  House  divided  :  Ayes,  76;  Noes,  211  ;  ma- 
jority, 135. 


LORD  ELLENBOROUGH'S  PROCLAMATION. 
March  9,  1843. 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  and  powerful  «])ecch,  sub- 
mitted the  following  motion  to  the  House: — "That  this  House,  having  regard  to 
the  high  and  important  functions  of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  the  native  population,  and  the  recent  measures  of  the  Court  of  Directors  fm* 
discontinuing  any  seeming  sancllon  to  idolatry  in  India,  is  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  EUenborongh,  in  issuing  the  general  orders  of  the  16th  November, 
1842,  and  in  addressing  the  letter  of  the  same  date  to  all  the  cliiefs,  princes,  and  jteople 
of  India,  resjiecting  the  restoration  of  the  gates  of  a  temple  to  Somnauth,  is  unwise, 
indecorous,  and  reprehensible." 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  The  terms  of  the  resolution,  and  the  character  of  this  debate, 
must  have  convinced  the  House  that  the  insinuations  indulged  in  by  some  hon. 
gentlemen  tlie  oilier  night,  when  I  opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Bath,  that  there  was  some  compromise  between  the  government  and 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  are  entirely  unfounded.  I  should 
consider  I  had  acted  most  basely  and  dishonourably  if  I  had  been  a  party  to  any 
such  compromise.  I  gave  my  vote  against  that  motion,  because,  after  having  had 
the  opportunity  for  four  years  of  chalieni^ing  the  conduct  of  the  late  government 
when  it  was  a  government,  1  thought  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  precedent  that  I 
should  bring  the  influence  of  a  new  government  to  bear  upon  those  who  no  longer 
held  office.  I  thought  also  that  disclosures  might  take  place  which  would  not  be 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  on  that  ground  too  I  opposed  the  motion.  But  I  will  not 
claim  from  any  one  member  his  vote  on  the  present  occasion  as  compensation 
for  the  assistance,  if  assistance  it  was,  which  I  gave  in  opposing  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Bath.  Let  the  present  motion  stand  upon  distinct  grounds,  and 
let  hon.  gentlemen  at  tliis  side  of  the  House  believe  that  they  will  never  find  me 
di>])osed  to  enter  into  any  such  disgraceful  compact  as  was  insinuated.  Tiie  noble 
lord  savs, — "  Dispose  of  this  motion,  and  then  we  will  come  forward  and  challenge 
in;piiry  into  tlie  general  conduct  and  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough." 

I  remember  very  well,  when  in  Ireland  many  years  ago,  hearing  of  rather  a 
strange  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  that  coun- 
try. During  the  progress  of  a  case  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court — the 
late  Lord  Norbury  was  on  the  bench — two  learned  counsel,  difl'ering  very  much 
from  the  general  character  of  their  countrymen,  which  is  one  of  kindness  and 
urbanity,  continued  abusing  each  other  after  a  very  violent  fashion  for  a  consi- 
deruble  time,  evidently  looking  to  and  expecting  the  interference  of  the  judge. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Norbury,  "take  care — be  upon  your  guard;  the  court 
will  not  interfere!"  From  that  moment  the  two  combatants  ceased  to  abuse  each 
other.  I  can  tell  the  noble  lord  if  he  do  not  take  care,  that  I  will  not  interfere-— 
I  tell  him,  if  he  complains  of  injustice  wlien  his  friends  again  assail  him  for  his 
conduct,  I  will,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  come  forward  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct, retire  from  this  House,  and  leave  him  to  fight  the  battle  for  himself.  The 
nol)le  lord  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  not  render  him  any  assistance  more  ser- 
vieeable  than  that  of  his  friend  .Shah  Soojah;  but  that  if  he  too  peremptorily  com- 
jieis  an  inquiry,  he  shall  not  say  that  I,  by  ni}-  jjresence,  have  subjected  him  to  any 
injustice,  or  any  imputation.  The  noble  lord  eiitorcd  into  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  Lord  Auckland.  If  lie  challenges  intjuiry,  I  will  tell  him  on  what  terms  I 
reipiiro  a  vindication;  but  the  noble  lord  made  a  slight  slip — and  sliglit  slips  some- 
times unwittingly  indicate  the  real  workings  of  the  c(mseience.  The  noble  lord 
asserted,  that  if  Lord  Auckland  did  contemplate  retiring  from  Afighanistan,  that 
such  a  course  on  the  part  of  tiie  Governor-general  would  have  been  disgraceful  in 
the  extreme;  and  then  recollecting  himself,  informed  us  that  he  meant  not  Lord 
Auckland,  hut  Lord  Ellenborougli.  Tlie  noble  lord  defended  his  Governor-general, 
and  I  am  ab)ut  to  jirove  that  Lord  Auckland  re(piired  all  his  defence.  True,  the 
noble  lord  says,  thai,  l^ord  Auckland  did  meditate  a  retirement;  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  Imlia;  and  that  he,  therefore,  did  nothing  hut  collect  a  large  force  for 
hi-i  successor.  What  a  defence  for  a  Governor-general !  Suspend  his  operations 
for  four  months,  in  so  critieal  a  position  of  aH'airs!  What,  on  such  a  question  as 
the  relief  of  .lellalabad,  was  the  Governor-general  to  suspend  all  operations  for  four 
mouths?  and  all  thi>  that  he  might  not  embarrass  his  successor.  AVhat  an  iuijiu- 
tali(»n  upon  a  (iovernor-general!  But  I  can  prove  tiiat  the  defence  of  Lord  Anck- 
hiiid,  set  forth  l»y  the  iiol»le  lord,  is  utterly  luifounded.  Wiiile  the  noble  lr)rd,  in  a 
b'  asi!'nl  tone,  repeated  the  (jucstion,  "Who  was  tlie  man  who  meditated  the  retire- 
m-u!  from  Atl'jjhanislan  ?"  I  could  liave  t<ilil  him,  hut  I  said  n((  more,  because  I 
was  afraid  of  i-ompromising  the  British  troops  and  British  iiiter(>sls.  I  had  then  in 
Hiy  pos-essioii  a  icifer  from  I/ord  Auckland,  his  own  (Jovernor-general,  showing  that 
\u-  was  the  iinthor  of  the  retirement.  On  the  .'trd  of  Deceniiier,  1841,  Lord  Auck- 
la  id  wiites,  and  eom]iarc  this  willi  the  speccli  made  by  the  nohle  lord  last  year,  and 
about  the  cli.«ie  of  tin-  session,  when  in  the  .same  boastful  tone,  which  he  would  now 
leprchcnd,  he  asked  me,  and  in  a  launtiiig  manner,    "  What  man  first  contemplated 
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retreat  from  Attghaiiistan?"  I  will  read  the  passages  of  tliat  letter,  and  it  will  be 
])ruved  tliat  Lord  Auckland  intended  to  retire  from  Atfgluuiistan,  because  he  knew 
that  our  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  Governor-general  said  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  speculate  iij)on  the  issue  of  the  contest.  He  did  ndt  know  all  our  disasters,  he  only 
knew  of  the  murder  of  Sir  W.  M'Naghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  calaniities  by  which  17,000  Rritish  subjects  met  an  igncjbie 
and  a  disgraceful  death.  How  can  the  noble  bud  charge  with  disgrace  any  Governor- 
general  for  contemplating  retreat  from  Atfghani.-tan  ?  He  was  tiien  in  possession  of 
this  very  letter  -  from  wliich  I  will  now  read  a  passage — which  will  go  to  show  that 
the  noble  lord's  defence  of  his  (iovernor-general,  for  contem})lating  the  retreat,  in 
order  t^at  he  might  leave  unfettered  the  hands  of  bis  successor — is  without  founda- 
tion. Why  did  Lord  Auckland  want  to  retreat  from  Ali'ghanistan  ?  On  the  3rd  of 
December,  1841,  Lord  Auckland  says, —  "These  accounts  exhibit  a  most  un- 
favourable state  of  affairs  at  Cabul,  but  tiieydo  not  lead  us  to  alter  the  views  and 
intentions  \>hich  were  stated  in  our  yesterday's  despatch." 

You  will  observe  that  the  noble  lord  had  an  impression  as  to  the  state  of  tilings 
in  Affghanistan.  Lord  Auckland  says, — "  That  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon 
the  issue  of  the  contest  at  Cabul ;  but  in  the  extreme  event  of  the  militarj'  posses- 
sion of  that  city,  and  the  surrounding  territory,  having  been  entirely  lost,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  direct  new  and  extensive  operations  for  the  re-establishment  of  our 
supremacy  throughout  Affghanistan." 

Now  mark  the  following  jjassage,  and  mind  that  the  present  Governor-general 
has  now  been  taunted  with  cowardice,  for  what  tlie  late  Governor-general  here 
deems  a  public  duty,  the  retirement  from  Affghanistan.  In  another  passage  of  that 
letter,  the  late  Go vernoi -general  says  : — "  We  can  scarcely  contemplate  in  such  case, 
that  there  will  be  any  circumstances  or  political  objects  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce 
us  to  desire  to  retain  possession  of  the  remairuier  of  that  country,  and,  unless  such 
sliall  1)6  obvious  as  arising  from  the  course  of  events,  we  should  wish  our  military 
and  j)olitical  otiiccrs  so  to  shape  their  proceedings  as  will  best  promote  the  end  of 
retiring  with  the  least  possible  discredit.  Of  course  it  will  be  desirable  that  this 
retirement  shall  be  deliberate,  and  the  result  of  arrangements  that  will  leave  some 
political  influence  in  the  country." 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  had  reduced  us.  And 
what,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  was  the  greatest  hojte  of  tiie  Governor-general? 
That  he  "  might  retire  with  the  least  ])ossibIe  discredit;"  and,  "  of  course,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  this  retirement  should  be  deliberate,  and  the  result  of  arrangements 
that  will  leave  some  political  iniluence  in  the  coimtry."  But  the  great  object  of  the 
Governor-general  was  tlie  retirement,  and  to  l)ring  back  that  native  army  of  which 
the  gallant  spirit  of  Nott  said,  tliat  he  would  undertake  with  1,000  sepoys  to  coun- 
terbalance 5,000  Affghans.  This  was  the  state  to  which  the  policy  of  the  noble 
lord  had  reduced  us.  The  greatest  hope  of  the  late  Governor-general  was  to  retire 
with  the  least  possible  discredit: — 

"  Quos  optimus 
Fallere  et  elTugcre  est  tnuniphus." 

Lord  Auckland  had  sent  the  original  directions  to  Major-general  Pollock  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  force;  and  then,  on  the  19th  February,  having  since  heard  of 
the  misfortune  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  he  tims  writes  to  the  secret  council  :— "  Since 
we  have  heard  of  the  misfortunes  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  have  become  convinced 
that  with  the  difficulties  at  present  opposed  to  us,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
])reparations,  we  could  not  expect,  at  least  in  this  year,  to  maintain  a  position  in  the 
Jellalabad  districts  for  any  effective  purpose,  we  have  made  our  directions  in  regard 
to  withdrawal  from  Jellalabad  clear  and  positive,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  learn  tliat 
Major-general  Pollock  will  h;>ve  anticipated  these  more  express  orders  by  conlining 
his  efforts  to  rhe  same  object." 

That  letter  was  written  within  one  week  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  I'lleuborough  in 
India — that  letter  shows  that  the  relief  of  Jellalabad  was  abandoned — that  letter 
shows  that  Lord  Auckland  did  not,  during  the  year  1842,  contemplate  the  effectual 
and  efficient  restoration  of  our  position  in  Affghanistan.  I  ask  the  House  whether 
1  have  not  proved  that  the  noble  lord's  defence  of  Lord  Auckland  has  not  failed? 
And  if  Lord  Auckland  did  not  contemplate  a  return  to  Afi'ghanistan,  is  it  not  too 
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much  to  blame  Lord  EUenborough  for  the  retirement  ?  Lord  Ellenboroiia:h,  acting 
upon  a  full  sense  of  his  public  duty,  thought  tliat  the  safety  of  the  British  arms  re- 
(liiireil  the  abandoumentof  Afghanistan.  Tiie  noble  lord  opposite  denies  that  the  whole 
triumph  of  a  Governor-generaFs  policy  is  to  be  set  or  ought  to  be  set  against  any 
individual  act.  Have  the  noble  lords  never  had  to  deal  with  a  Governor-general  of 
whose  individual  acts  they  have  disapproved  ?  Did  the  Earl  of  Durham  never  issue  a 
proclamation  of  the  policy  of  which  noble  lords  opposite  had  reason  to  doubt  ?  Did 
the  noble  lord  think  it  fair  at  that  time  towards  Lord  Durham,  whose  general  con- 
duct he  approved,  to  select  an  individual  act  in  order  to  condemn  and  degrade  the 
Governor-general,  whose  acts,  upon  the  whole,  he  believed  to  be  beneficial  ?  No. 
Tlie  noble  lord  then  held  a  ditferent  language — he  then  spoke  in  terms  of  truth  and 
ju-tice  with  respect  to  their  own  Governor-general.  See  how  the  position  of  a  man 
alters  his  views  !  The  noble  lord  said  in  August,  1838, — "  When  the  time  comes, 
I  shall  be  prepared— not,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  terms  or  words  of  the  ordinances 
passed  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  are  altogether  to  be  justified — but  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  sav,  that  looking  at  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  as  a  whole — that,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  animated  by  the  deepest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country — believing 
thi<,  1  shall  bo  ready  to  take  part  with  him — I  shall  be  ready  to  bear  my  share  of 
anv  res[)onsibiIity  which  is  to  be  incurred  in  these  difficult  circumstances." 

Tiien  the  consideration  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  particular  act;  but  when 
acting  under  great  difficulties,  and  with  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
the  general  conduct  was  to  be  set  off  against  the  particular  act,  and  the  noble  lord 
remonstrated  against  the  injustice  and  iidquity  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  a  man  for 
a  particular  act,  when  his  general  policy  was  approved.  And  the  noble  lord  then 
laid  down  this  principle — a  princiide  api)licable  to  all  times  and  to  all  circumstances 
— the  noble  lord  in  tiie  same  speech  observed, — "  1  do  think  that  no  invective — that 
no  sophistry — that  no  accumulation  of  circumstances — that  no  bitterness  of  sarcasm, 
accompanied  by  professions  of  friendship,  and  thereby  attempting  to  disguise,  but 
not,  in  fact,  disguising,  the  petty  and  personal  feelings  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
all  these  attacks,  will  in  the  least  degree  affect  tlie  noble  lord  against  whom  they 
have  been  levelled,  but  that  he  will  have  deserved  well  of  his  country',  well  of  his 
sovereign,  and  well  of  posterity." 

Let  these  general  princi])les  then  prevail  even  among  those  who,  seeing  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  conduct,  have  held  him  to  be  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  to  the  a(dvnowle<lgment  of  ])ub)ic  gratitude  whicdi  you  have  given  him 
fur  contributing  to  relieve  this  country  from  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  it — let 
tlie  consideration  of  his  general  conduct  ])revail  even  amongst  those  who  question 
tin;  p(jli(;y  of  the  individual  act.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  I'almerston)  says, 
wf  ought  10  confine  ourselves  to  the  views  contained  in  this  particular  proclamation. 
1  ])rotcst  agaiu'^t  being  fettered  by  any  such  narrow  restrictions.  'I'he  policy  of  that 
|)r.>clamalion  depends  ujjon  the  circumstances  in  which  Lord  EUenborough  was  placed. 
.And  wiiat  were  those  circumstances  ?  The  moment  ho  set  foot  in  Madras,  what 
intelligence  met  him  till  the  day  he  arrived  at  lienares,  what  a  succession  of  events 
l'i^,k  piai-e,  calculated  to  disturb  the  firmest  mind,  and  to  infuse  ai)prehensions  into 
the  breast  of  tiie  boldest  man.  It  has  i)een  said  the  cry  in  England  was,  "  What 
next?"  'J'hat  was  a  question  wliich  Lord  EUenborough  had  to  ])ut  to  himself  for 
four  or  five  days  after  his  arrival.  He  lands  at  Madras  on  the  l-lth  of  February, 
])re-uming  at  the  time  that  his  predecessor  had  secured  the  a<luurable  position  so 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Atfghanistan.  He  lands  at  Madras,  after  a  four  months' 
vijyiige,  in  necessary  ignorance  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  that  interval  of  time,  and 
to  his  astonishuK^nt  lie  hears  of  ilie  insurrectiiui  at  Cabul.  He  receives  tidings  that 
Sir  William  .M-,\aghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Ihirnes,  the  envoy  and  representative  of 
flic  I5riti>h  goverrwuent,  had  been  murdered  ;  that  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  insur- 
n  •lioii,  and  ih.it  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  security  of  the  British  army. 
What  next 't  H(r  arrives  jit  (  ah'iitta,  and  there  hears  of  the  orders  of  his  jiredeccssor 
to  hapten  the  evaeiiiilion  of  Allghanistan,  for  the  noble  reason  of  inllicting  as  little 
discredit  us  possibh;  upon  the  IJritish  ])ower.  He  n^pairs  to  ]k'ii:ire«,  and  there  he 
liiMrs  the  Irenii'iidous  news  tiiat  not  only  you  had  lost  power  in  Allghanistan,  but 
that  you  liad  so  depressed  \\\k\  s])irils  and  shaken  tic-  coididence  of  the  native  army, 
limt  General  Pollock  gives  this  melamlioly  account  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  M'Gregor: 
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— "  It  must,  no  doubt,  appear  to  yon  and  Sale  most  extraordinary  that,  with  the 
force  I  have  here,  1  do  not  at  once  move  on  ;  (rod  knows  it  lias  been  my  anxious 
wish  to  do  so,  but  I  have  been  helpless.  I  came  on  a-head  to  I'eshawur,  to  arranjje 
for  an  advance,  but  was  saluted  with  a  report  of  1,900  sick,  and  a  bad  feeling  among 
the  sepoys.  I  visited  the  hospitals,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  by  talking  to 
them;  but  they  had  no  heart.  I  hoped  that  when  the  time  came  they  would  go. 
On  the  1st  instant  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sepoys  broke  out,  and  I  had  the 
mortification  of  knowing  lliat  the  Hindoos,  of  four  out  of  five  native  corps,  refused 
to  advance.  I  immediately  took  measures  to  sift  the  evil,  and  gradually  a  reaction  has 
taken  i)lace,  in  tlie  belief  that  I  will  wait  for  reinforcements;  this  has  caused  me  the 
utmost  anxiety  on  your  account — your  situation  is  never  out  of  my  thoughts ;  but 
having  told  ycni  what  1  have,  you  and  Sale  will  see  at  once  that  necessity  has  kept 
me  here.  1  have  sent  five  expresses  to  hurry  on  the  first  division  of  the  next  brigade; 
it  consists  of  the  third  dragoons,  a  troop  of  horse  arlillerj',  first  light  cavalry,  the 
33rd  native  infantry,  and  two  companies  of  6th  native  infantry,  all  fresh  and  without 
taint.  I  verily  believe,  if  I  were  to  attemi)t  to  move  on  now,  without  the  reinforce- 
ment, that  the  four  regiments  implicated  would,  as  far  as  the  Hindoos  are  concerned, 
stand  fast.  Pray,  therefore,  tell  me  witliout  the  least  reserve  the  latest  day  you  can 
hold  out.  If  I  could,  1  would  tell  you  the  day  when  I  expect  the  reinforcements, 
but  I  cannot.  1  may,  however,  I  believe  with  safety,  say,  that  they  will  arrive  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  case,  therefore,  now  stands  thus — whether  I  am  to 
attempt,  with  my  present  materials,  to  advance,  and  risk  the  appearance  of  disaffec- 
tion or  cowardice,  which,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  again  be  got  oyer,  or  wait  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  which  will  make  all  sure — this  is  the  real  state  of  the 
case;  if  I  attempted  now,  I  might  risk  you  altogether ;  but  if  you  can  hold  out,  the 
reinforcements  would  make  your  relief  as  certain  as  any  earthly  thing  can  be." 

And  what  next  ?  On  the  17th  of  April  he  hears  of  the  fuiliu-e  of  General  England 
to  force  the  Kojuc  Pass.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  hears  that  Ghuznee  has  fallen. 
The  question  whicli  Lord  Ellenborough  must  have  put  to  himself  was,  what  next? 
My  noble  friend  liad  to  contemplate  the  retirement  from  AlJ'ghanistan.  He  thought, 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  matter,  that  our  permanent  interests  recjuired 
the  withdrawal.  After  the  decisive  proof  that  the  king  wliieh  we  had  set  up  had 
taken  no  root  in  the  affections  of  the  Atfghan  country,  after  he  found  that  the  army 
which  we  had  sent  to  Aft'ghanistan  was  separated  from  its  supplies  by  a  distance  of 
600  miles,  Lord  Ellenborough  then  th(.ught  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  proceed 
farther,  that  we  must  awaken  from  our  dreams  of  visionary  contpiests,  and  that  we 
must  place  the  British  troops  within  the  borders  of  British  India.  That,  however, 
was  a  dillicult  task.  It  is  not  Lord  Ellenborough  who  was  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  those  v/l;o  invaded  the  country  who  ought 
to  l)€ar  the  responsibility.  If  you  think  that  the  policy  of  the  abandonment  of 
Affghanistan  was  ignoble,  I  challenge  you  to  the  discussion.  Do  not  bring  an 
indirect  charge;  come  to  the  discussion,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  placed,  it  was  or  was  not  wise  in  him  to  abandon  Affghan- 
istaii.  If  you  think  that  it  was  not,  bring  it  to  the  vote,  and  we,  who  cordially 
approve,  and  who  have  stated  our  approval  of  this  proceeding,  will  be  ready  to 
defend  it.  That  policy — the  evacuation  of  Atf'ghanistan,  was  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion in  India.  It  had  been  our  policy  to  advance,  and  in  general  never  to  retire; 
there  are  few  instances  in  India  in  wliicli  we  have  advanced  and  then  retired, 
England,  however,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  China.  All  Europe 
was  contemplating — some  with  hope,  all  with  anxiety — the  result  of  that  struggle. 
l^y  the  retention  of  Affghanistan,  the  world,  in  India  and  in  Europe,  might  think 
tliat  we  retained  our  power:  the  abandonment  required  more  moral  courage  than 
the  occupation;  but,  alnve  all,  it  was  necessary  that  in  British  India  there  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  retirement,  and  that  man  who  had  the  boldness  to 
adopt  it,  if  the  policy  were  wise,  was  deserving  of  all  credit,  and  ought  to  receive  it. 
And  what  course  did  Lord  Ellenborough  take  to  remove  any  erroneous  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  ?  It  was  dilKcult  to  say  to  them  that  .Shah  Soojah  was 
not  able  to  retain  his  hold  over  the  Aifghan  people  when  they  beheld  his  advance  to 
Cabul,  suri'ounded,  as  tliey  were  told,  by  his  own  troops.  They  were  not  aware  of 
the  private  treaty  with  Shah  Soojah,  that  he  was  to  be  upheld  by  British  arms,  and 
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it  was  necessary  to  disabuse  the  Indian  mind   as   to  the  policy  of  tlie   retirement. 
What  did  Lord  Ellenhorong-h  do?     lie  found  that  there  were  military  trophies  in 
tlie   possession  of  the  Aif^lians,  which  he  tlnuig-ht  it  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  mind   to  bring  buck.       Tiie  whole   of  his  letters   considered  them  only  as 
inilitLiry  trophies.     In  his  first  letter  to  General  Nott,  he  orders  liim  to  secure  these 
as   trophies  of  the  success  of  the  war,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  chiefs  and  princes  of 
India  he  does  not  treat  them  as  religious  relics,  but  as  trophies  of  war,  and  as  such 
oidy  did  he  regard  thein.     You   may  not  con  ider  these  trophies  of  victory — to  you 
tlie  gates  of  Somnauih  may  not  have  the  character  which  rendered  them  valuable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  descendants   of   the   conquered    troops   of  Hindostan.     You   have 
ditt'erent  prejudices — ditJ'erent  associations  from  the  people  of  this  distant  country. 
You  almost  adored,  while  they  yet   existed,  tlie  tapestried   walls  of  the   House  of 
Lords,  adorned  with  the  memorials  of  an  attempted  invasion  of  your  country,  and 
you  treasured   them  as  proud  records  of  your  national  glory.     You  hang  up  in  the 
tem])les  of  the  God  whom  you  worship  the  flags  which  you  have  taken  from  your 
enemies — trophies  seized  in  the  midst  of  biood  and  carnage,  and  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  and  you  have  not  thought  them  unwortiiy  to  ornament  your  sacred  edifices. 
Respect,  then,  the  prejudices  of  men  inferior  to  you  in  civilization.    Remember  how 
much  religion  is  interwoven  in  all  their  political  institutions — in  all  their  civil  acts. 
You  have  liad  this  close  connection  described  to  you  in  eloquent  and    forcible  lan- 
guage by  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  tlie  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  tins  is  a  subject 
of  which  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge,     lie  says,  there  is  not  an  act  of  the  life  of  the 
Hindoo  which  is   not   connected    with   tiieir   religious    worship.     Their  food,  their 
mode  of  dressing   their   food,  tlieir  dress,  all  the  political  and  moral  institutions  of 
tlieir  condition,  are  connected  with  their  religion  ;  and  that  being  so,  is  it  possible  to 
view  trophies  of  this  kind,  taken  from  them    800  years  since,  as  being  unconnected 
with  their  religion,  which  is  so  interwoven  with  all  their  social  and  political  acts? 
Tiiey  value  these  relics  not  because  the  ])ossession  of  them  shows  the  superiority  of 
their  form  of  religious  worship — not  because  they  are  proofs  of  the  former  prowess 
of  Mussulmen  as  opposed  to  Hindoos;  but  because  they  were  the  records — the  dis- 
graceful records  to  them — of  Attghan  power  as  compared   with  Hindoo  power;  and 
JMiHsulmen  and  Gentoos  have  an  equal  right  to  be  proud,  not  in  a  religious,  but  in 
a  military  and  civil  point  of  view,  of  the  reacqnirement  of  the  trophies  of  defeat. 
Therefore  it  is  tiiat  this  act,  which  you  now  condemn — this  taking  of  these  spoils 
trum  (Jhuznee — was  adopted  by  Lord  P^llenborongh,  as  a  means,  and  for  the  purpose, 
of  reconciling  the  people  of  British  India  to  the  al)andonment  of  Atl'glian,  and  giving 
tiiem  some  consolation  in  their  disai)pointment,   in  seeing,   for   tlie   first  time,   the 
Jhitisli  arms  retire,  not  dislionoured  or  disgraced,  but  on  considerations  of  policy. 
That  was  the  ground  on   whicli   I  apiirehend  tliat  Lord  Eilcnborongh  issued  that 
proclamation.      You  may  find  fault  with  the   terms  of  it.     As  1  have  already  said, 
if  it  were  not  sufliciently  guarded   to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  .Mahonictan  ])opulation,  I  must  deeply  regret  it,  ami  I  concur  witii  those  who 
think  that,  tliougli  tiie  act  of  taking  the  gates  of  Soninauth  was  ])crfei'tly  justifiable, 
file  ('X|)rcs-iious  wiiich  acciomjianied  tlial  a<;t  might  have  been   sjiared.      Ikit  is  it  not 
a  very  difi'erent  thing  to  make  this  admission  with  respect  to  a  man,  of  whose  con- 
duft,  so  far  as  liis  motives  are  concerned,  I  entirely  approve.      Is  there  not,  I  say,  a 
diiiVreuce  between  making  an  exception  in  an  individual  case,  and  dooming  the  man  . 
to  disgrace  l»y  tlie  act  of  this  very  House  of  Commons  which   not  many  <iays  since 
iigreed  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  same  individual  ?      It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  the 
lion.  meml)er  for  Montrose  to  vote  for  this  motion.      He  savs.  that  he  conceives  that 
the  impression  tliat  this  act  can   i)e  construed  into  a  reverence  for  Hindoo  worship 
i-  erroneous.     'I'lie  resolution  which  is  proposed,  implies  that  it  is  subject  to  that 
const  ruction.      'I'he  lion,   gentleman    has   made   by  far    the  most   jioNverlul   speech 
in  demonstration  of  the  policy  of  this  act  that  has  been  made  to- night,  and  he  has 
quoted  th(M'xpressions  of  a  native;  Indian,  wlio  says, — "This  cannot  be  considered 
It*  b<'ing  ih)ne  in  deference  to  our  religious  ceremonies,  but  will  he  felt  by  the  natives 
of  Urilisji  India  as  a  great  compliment,  removing  from  tiieir  minds  tlu'  impression  of 
their  aiieient  ilisifraec;  by  the  Alfghan  power." 

Why,  if  that  is  the  npiiMfin  of  the  lion,   member,  and   tliat  the  manly  course  to 
take  is  to  vote  ul  once  fur  the  recall  of  Lord  EUeuborough,  let  him  not  attack  that 
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policy  wliicli  he  supports,  by  giving  his  assent  to  this  resohition  which  he  has 
shown  to  be  unjust.  Hon.  geutleiuen  liuve  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  sincere,  that  they  are  infhienced  hy  religious  leehngs,  by  tlieir  zeal  and  respect 
for  Christianity;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  heard  expressions  of  this  sort  from 
some  lion,  members,  on  whose  sincerity  1  would  not  throw  a  doubt  for  one  moment, 
for  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they  are  sincere.  But  this  question  is  to  be  decided 
by  great  numbers — by  powerful  parties  in  this  House;  and  depend  on  it  that  the 
jiuigment  (>f  posterity  will  be  passed  on  the  event  of  this  night.  They  will  ctmi- 
pare  the  attacks  of  last  session — they  will  compare  the  motion,  preliminary  as  it  is 
to  the  votes  of  money  for  the  public  service — they  will  remember  the  declaration 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Edinburgh,  that  the  greatest  disaster 
that  ever  befell  the  British  arms,  was  that  which  occurred  in  Atfghanistan — I  say 
they  will  compare  these  things  with  the  result,  and  they  will  see  that  in  the  course 
of  "the  year  these  disasters  have  been  repaired — that  those  very  sepoys,  whom 
(ieneral  Pollock  was  afraid  to  lead  to  Jellalabad,  and  who,  he  thought,  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  advance  further,  have  been  reasstu-ed  by  the  superior  care  and  atten- 
tion of  Lord  Ellenborough.  I  say  that  posterity  Avill  see  these  things, — they  will 
tind  the  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  which  was  come  to  by  this  House  to  that  man,  for 
the  ability  and  judgment  with  which  he  prepared  the  resources  by  which  this  dis- 
aster was  repaired  ;  and  then  they  will  say,  that  never  did  popular  assembly  commit 
so  gross  an  act  of  iniquity  and  injustice  as  that  which  you  will  commit,  if,  after  hav- 
ing given  that  unanimous  vote,  you  compel  Lord  Ellenborougli  to  retire  with  dis- 
grace from  the  government  of  British  India.  "He  may  retire,"  you  say,  "to  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign."  Is  that  your  notion  of  the  position  which  a  public  man 
fills  ?  After  being  disgraced  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  misconduct 
in  India,  is  he  to  come  back  and  administer  the  affairs  of  India  at  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  preside  at  home  over  those  matters  which  you  say  he  misconducted  there? 
Do  you  believe  that  any  man  of  common  spirit,  if  you  pass  this  vote,  whatever  the 
inclination  of  her  Majesty's  government  may  be — and  the  noble  lord  says  the 
government  will  protect  him — will  do  so?  It  is  uncharitable  and  ungenerous.  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  the  government  were  inclined  to  protect  him  subject  to  this  disgrace, 
his  own  heart  and  mind  would  tell  him  tliat  there  was  no  other  course  than  to  retire, 
and  mourn  over  this  injustice  ot'  a  popular  assembly.  If  you  believe  that  religious 
feeling  compels  you  to  give  this  vote,  give  it.  But  to  those  who  are  not  influenced 
by  such  considerations,  1  say,  vaunt  not  of  religious  feelings  when  you  are  influenced 
by  political  motives.  Say  what  you  please  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
respect  to  this  proclamation,  and  about  his  having  lowered  the  character  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  ten  times  more  fatal  will  be  the  blow  which  you  will  strike  against 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  faith  you  ijrofess,  if,  being  iu'-incere,  you  clothe  jour 
party  hostility  against  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  garb  of  piety  and  religion. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  85. 
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Mr.  Ward  having  moved  for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
peculiar  burthens  specially  affecting  the  landed  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  pecu- 
liar exemptions  enjoyed  by  tnat  interest,  and  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  extent. 

Mr.  G.  Banks  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect,  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
be  directed  to  the  existence  of  associations,  pretending  to  influence  the  deliberations 
of  the  legislature,  thereby  causing  embarrassment  to  the  agriculturist,  injuring  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  nnd  being  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  take  the  opi)ortunity,  before  the  debate  closed,  to 
state  to  the  House  the  course  which  he  meant  to  pursue,  both  with  respect  to  the 
original  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  with  respect  to  the  amendment  upon 
that  motion,  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire.  He  so  far  concurred  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  tiiat  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  made  the  original  proposition  had  a  fair  right  to  expect  that  the  House  should 
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decide  affirmatively  or  negatively  upon  that  motion.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  proposal  of  liis  hon.  friend  the  niemher  for  Dorsetshire.  lie 
could  not  be  called  upon  by  the  forms  of  the  House  to  give  a  direct  negative  to  that 
amendment.  The  manner  in  which  the  question  would  be  put  from  the  cliair  he 
apprehended  would  be  this,  whether  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield 
should  stand  part  of  the  question.  The  vote  which  lie  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  give 
would  be,  that  it  should  stand  part  of  the  question.  He  should,  therefore,  if  the 
majority  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  indirectly  negative  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
friend.  He  should  negative  it  upon  these  two  grounds — he  thought  it  had  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr,  Ward).  He 
thought  that  the  proposal  of  a  resolution  that  certain  associations  were  dangerous, 
was  not  a  ])roper  amendment  to  move  upon  a  motion  that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  in(piire  into  the  burthens  on  agriculture.  He  thought  there  was  no  such 
necessary  connection  between  the  two  as  to  make  it  a  fitting  amendment  upon  the 
original  proposition.  He  rather  thought  his  hon.  friend  must  entertain  an  opinion 
not  very  different  from  his,  because  his  hon.  friend's  original  intention  was  to  move 
it  as  an  amendment,  not  upon  the  present  motion,  but  u[ion  a  totally  dift'erent  mo- 
tion, of  which  notice  was  given  by  the  lion,  member  for  Dumfries;  but  it  happening 
tliat  that  motion  would  not  be  brought  forward  so  early  as  was  expected,  his  hon. 
friend  transferred  it  to  the  motion  now  before  the  House.  Upon  the  ground  of  its 
not  being  an  appropriate  amendment,  he  was  |)rei)ared  to  express  his  di.ssent  from  it. 
Rut  there  was  another  ground  on  which  he  was  also  prepared  to  signify  his  dissent 
from  this  amendment.  He  decidedly  objected  to  the  House  of  Commons  dealing 
with  any  acts  which  it  might  reprobate,  or  with  any  association  which  it  might  con- 
sider dangerous,  by  way  of  resolution.  How  could  they  affect  the  acts  or  the  asso- 
ciations by  any  resolution  they  might  come  to  ?  A  resolution  of  that  House  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  There  was  no  obligation  on  individuals  or  on 
associations  to  defer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Plouse;  and  if  the  resolutions  were  not 
deferred  to,  and  the  country  be  induced  to  disobey  them,  the  passing  of  them  would 
have  a  tendency  to  exhibit  raiher  the  imbecility  of  the  House  than  its  power.  Al- 
thougii  the  association  had  not  been  distinctly  pointed  out  by  his  hon.  friend,  yet  there 
was  no  doid)t  wliat  association  his  hon.  friend  meant ;  but  if  there  were  any  asso- 
ciations in  this  country  wliich  transgressed  the  law,  and  wliich  were  so  far  danger- 
ous that  the  law  ought  to  be  enforced,  then  it  was  tlie  duty  of  her  Majesty's 
government  to  apply  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  If  it  were  thouglit  tiiat 
the  government  was  remits  in  j)erformiiig  its  duty,  it  was  competent  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  address  the  Crown,  ])raying  the  Crown  to  enforce  tlie  existing  law. 
'i'iiat  was  a  course  inqjlying,  certainly,  some  reflecMion  u])on  the  government;  but  it 
was  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  perfectly  open  to,  the  House  of  Connnons  to  take 
tliat  course.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  were  defective,  the  House  of  Commons 
iiail  a  perfect  right  to  do  that  v.hich  was  within  its  own  province  for  the  amending 
the  law,  namely,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  existing  law. 
Either  of  ihe-e  courses  was  open  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
course  ])roposcd  of  parsing  a  resolution  which  woidd  not  have  the  i)ower  of  a  law, 
and  iiad  no  binding  obligation  on  their  fellow  sidijects.  Upon  these  two  grounds  he 
mii>t  dissent  from  the  |iro|)osal  of  his  hon.  friend.  To  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  mend)er  for  Slu'llield  he  should  also  give  a  (leci<led  negative.  He 
could  not  acipiiesce  in  the  ])roprieiy  of  ajjpoin'ing  the  conuiiittee  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  proposed.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  a  ]i<ulion  of  the  speech  which  was  de- 
livered by  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester.  Nothing  was  more  unfair  or  more 
ungenerous  than  the  attack  which  the  hon.  inemljer  made  uj)on  those  gentlemen 
cotiiiecieil  with  the  landeil  interest,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, showed  a  ilis|)osition  to  sup|)ort  tlie  proposal  lor  relaxing  the  duties  upon  corn 
and  other  articles.  They  supjiorlcd  him  in  his  proposal  to  reduce  the  duty  on  com, 
and  to  repeal  alfouetlier  prohibitions  upon  the  im|)ortalion  of  foreign  meat  and  cattle; 
and  what  was  the  acknowledgment  whiidi  the  hon.  )neiiiber  for  Manchester  made 
for  this?  lie  said  to  those  genllemen— -by  the  ve:y  support  you  gave  to  those  pro- 
pr>snl-t,  yoM  proved  that  you  were  (vmscimis  of  possessing  what  you  had  no  right  to 
|ioH«ess ;  and  yet,  in  the  (!ourse  of  the  same  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  lu?  cinild 
assuie  the  lIou--c,  <ai   the  part  of  the  muuufactuiers,  that  they  were  perfectly  [ire- 
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])arcil  to  part  witli  the  protection  they  now  enjoy.  Now,  if  lie  and  those  hon.  gen- 
tlemen whom  the  lion,  member  for  Manehester  so  unjustly  assailed,  were  to  turn 
round  upon  the  manufacturers  and  say,  — Because  you  are  willing  to  part  with  the 
protection  you  now  have,  you  impliedly  admit  tiiat  you  have  been  robbing  the  public 
by  maintaining  duties  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  yourselves,  would  not  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  have  been  the  first  to  rise 
and  denounce  so  unjust  an  imputation  upon  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  have 
resented  it  as  most  unwarrantably  making  an  attack  upon  the  manufacturers  of  liav- 
ing  jilundered  the  people  ?  If  he  had  ever  indulged  in  sneers  at  the  manufacturing 
interests,  such  sneers  would  have  come  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  him  ;  with 
a  bad  grace  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  with  peculiarly  bad  grace  as  an  indivi- 
dual who  owed  all  that  he  possessed  to  that  interest  which  he  was  bound  to  hold 
dear.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  in  repelling  some  argument  advanced  against 
him,  he  might  have  used  terms  which  any  one  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  him 
might  have  turned  to  some  such  purpose,  and  which  might  have  rendered  him  open 
to  the  mi>construction  of  the  hon.  gentleman  ;  but  he  assured  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  he  did  him  gross  injustice,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  supposed  that  he  was  unmind- 
ful of  the  deep  obligations  he  owed  to  the  manufacturing  interests  ;  or  if  he  had  in- 
dulged for  an  instant  in  a  sneer  at  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  manufacturers  to  which 
he  owed  all  of  wealth  that  he  jiossessed.  He  therefore  protested  against  the  con- 
struction which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  put  upon  any  expression  of  his.  The 
question  between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  himself  was  not  whether  any  information 
which  could  throw  any  light  uiion  this  subject  sliould  be  withheld,  but  whether  a 
select  committee  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Suppose 
that  the  hon.  gentleman's  committee  should  be  appointed — that  he  should  acquiesce 
in  it — he  would  claim  that  his  own  side  of  the  House  should  be  fainy  represented 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  committee  were  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  House,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  a  majority.  If  so,  would  the  report  of  the  committee  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  hon." gentleman?  [Mr.  Hume:  It  might_  take  evidence.] 
What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  evidence?  It  would  only  consist  of  conllicting 
opinions  as  to  whether  the  land  bore  a  greater  or  a  less  share  of  the  burdens.  The 
facts  he  had  no  objections  to  give  in  the  shape  of  returns.  Now  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  taxation,  the  landed  interest  was  subject  to  public  taxe.s,  and  also  to  local 
taxation  ;  and  as  some  contended,  it  was  subject  to  a  peculiar  burden  in  the  support 
of  a  church  establishment.  The  land  had  to  bear  almost  exclusively  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  church  establishment  in  three  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  this  country,  likewise,  it  had  to  bear  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  sacred  edifices,  for  he  apprehended  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  church-rates  fell  upon  land.  Then,  with  respect  to  public 
taxes,  whatever  return  should  be  called  for  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  taxes  bcirne 
by  the  land,  and  which  could  be  produced  from  any  otfice,  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  give.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  called  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  borne  by  the  laud  in  the  otiier  countiies  of  Europe;  he  did  not  think  that 
the  returns  were  very  satisfactory,  but  as  far  as  the  government  could  procure  them 
they  were  given.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  in  possession  of  them.  Then  let  him  take 
the  case  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duties.  The  hon.  gentleman  contended  that  tiie 
land  was  altogether  exempt  from  any  charge  for  legacy  or  probate  duty.  He  denied 
the  assumption  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  land  did 
bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duty.  All  the  leasehold  interests 
paid  the  duty.  How  then  was  the  question  at  issue  between  them  to  be  met  ?  Not  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  but  by  voluntarily  giving  all  the  returns  that  might  be 
called  for.  The  lion,  gentleman  said,  that  the  land  jiaid  no  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  the  legacy  and  probate  duties.  He  said,  that  land  contributed  almost  as  much 
as  personal  estates  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  by  the  payment  of  the  stamp  duties 
on  conveyances.  There  was  a  material  ditfcrence  between  him  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  that  difficulty  also  needed  not  a  committee  to  clear  it  up,  it  might  be  done  by 
returns.  A  motion  was  made  last  year  for  subjecting  land  to  the  legacy  and  probate 
duty.  He  had  oi)posed  it  himself;  it  had  also  been  opposed  by  members  of  the  late 
government;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  year  1840,  when  pressed 
so  to  subject  it,  bad  showed,  first,  that  the  land  did  contribute  to  these  taxes  ;  and 
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next,  that  it  had  paid  £1,600,000  dining  the  year  for  stamps  on  deeds  and  convey- 
ances of  land,  whilst  the  total  amount  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duty  during  the 
vear  was  little  more  than  £1,700,000.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  totally  omitted 
this  charge,  which  was  considered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  equivalent  to  the 
probate  and  legacy  duty.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  stamps  were  used  for  ma- 
rine insurances  and  other  purposes  unconnected  with  land.  Let  the  returns  make 
every  distinction.  Let  the  House  see  what  amount  was  contributed  by  the  land  to 
the  legacy,  probate,  and  stamp  duties  ;  and  then  let  them  consider,  in  the  House, 
and  not  in  a  select  committee,  whether  there  were  any  peculiar  exemptions.  Next, 
there  were  the  local  taxes.  The  first  great  charge  to  which  the  land  had  to  contri- 
bute was  the  poor  rates  and  the  county  rates.  The  hon.  gentleman  denied,  tliat 
these  were  unduly  charged  upon  land.  Here,  again,  let  him  call  for  returns.  Tlie 
hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  policy  of  the  ancient  law.  He  referred  also  to  tliat 
law,  as  showing,  that  when  these  burdens  were  originally  placed  upon  land,  the  same 
statute  expressly  provided,  that  the  profits  upon  trade  should  be  subjected  to  the 
tax.  That  wasthe  policy  of  the  law.  Recent  decisions  in  the  courts  of  law  had  so 
determined ;  but  the  legislature  passed  an  act  exempting  the  profits  of  trade  from 
the  poor-rate.  They  found  it  diiHcult  without  a  process  of  inquiry — to  which  they 
did  not  like  to  submit — to  ascertain  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  amount  at  which  tney 
should  assess  stock  in  trade ;  and  they  had  exempted  stock  in  trade  and  profits  of 
trade;  but  land  was  tangible,  the  profits  were  easily  assessed,  and  they  had  made 
the  land  contribute  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Let  the  House  have  the  whole  ease 
before  them,  and  all  this  would  be  easily  ascertained.  If  they  had  a  committee 
composed  of  seven  gentlemen  on  the  one  side,  and  seven  on  the  other,  their  opinions 
would  have  been  made  up  before  they  began;  and  he  did  not  expect  that  any  inves- 
tigation they  could  make,  or  any  expression  of  opinion,  would  materially  weigh  with 
the  House.  An  inference  was  to  be  drawn — it  was  to  be  drav/n  from  public  docu- 
ments, and  not  by  such  an  inqiury  as  the  hon.  gentleman  demanded.  Then  as  to 
the  charges  for  highways.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  these  highways  were 
essential  for  communication  between  difterent  properties,  but  highways  were  equally 
necessary  for  communication  between  towns  ;  and  if  the  charge  for  highway  rates 
did  fall  in  an  undue  proportion  upon  land,  surely  it  was  not  unfair  to  consider  it  a 
peculiar  burden.  ]5ut  this  was  a  matter  for  public  discussion,  on  which  hnn.  mem- 
bers were  perfectly  competent  to  form  a  decision,  and  no  one  would  be  influenced 
by  the  report  of  a  select  committee.  That  opinion  would  be  greatly  influenced  by 
facts,  but  those  facts  could  be  as  well  ascertained  by  returns  as  by  a  committee. 
Then  with  respect  to  tithes,  the  hon.  gentleman  denies  that  they  are  a  burden  upon 
land.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  tithes  of  an  uncertain  amount  to  be  determined 
at  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  and  tithes  paid  by  way  of  commutation,  and  he  said, 
— "  There  has  been  a  commutation  of  tithes  of  late  years,  which  alters  the  whole 
question,  because  formerly  the  amount  of  til  he  was  uncertain,  and  varying  from  year 
to  year  according  to  the  ((uantity  produced,  whereas  it  is  now  comparatively  fi.xed 
and  certain;  tlierefore,  whatever  tlie  opinion  in  former  times  may  have  been,  it  is 
now  clear  that  tithes  no  longer  constitute  a  burden  upon  land." 

He  did  not  deny  that  variable  tithes  were  a  greater  burden  on  land  than  a  com- 
mutation ;  the  (juestion,  however,  was  Avhether  lilhes  ])aid  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Church  were  or  not  to  be  considered  a  ])eculiar  burden  on  land.  As 
he  had  saitl  last  year,  Adam  Smith  and  Hieardo  had  settled  this  question.  Would 
a  committee  eliu-iiiate  the  facts,  and  deteruune  whetiier  the  hon.  gentleman  or  Adam 
Smith  and  11  icardo  were  rifj;iit  ;  or  was  it  not  rather  a  genend  incjuiry  into  which 
every  man  was  ca])able  of  entering  for  himself.  Adam  Smitii  said  : — "  When,  in- 
stead of  u  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  hind,  or  of  tlie  price  of  a  certain 
jtorti(jn,  a  certain  sum  >A'  money  is  to  be  jiaid  in  lull  conqiensation  lor  all  tax  or 
tithes,  the  tax  liecomes  in  this  case  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land-tax  of 
I'/Ugland.  It  neither  risen  nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  encou- 
rages nor  discourages  inijirovement.  The  tithe,  in  the  greater  part  of  those  parishes 
■which  pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in  lieu  of  all  other  tithe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind." 

Tlif  opinicm  of  Mr.  Hieardo,  a  gentleman  opjiosed  to  the  corn-laws,  was  decided 
upon  this  fioinl,  and  on  that  of  tithes  being  a  burden  on  laud.  Kotwitlistauding 
the  origin  of  tithes,  the  claims  of  the  church  to  lilhes,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  were 
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oqinil  in  force  to  the  claims  of  the  himih)r(ls  to  their  estates  ;  yet  hutli  A<l;ini  Smith  ami 
Uieardo  were  aware  of  this  when  they  considered  that  the  land  in  Kn^land  was  en- 
titled to  protection;  tliey  both  said  that  the  Englisli  land  was  subject  to  iiurthens  to 
which  foreign  lands  were  not,  and  they  botli  agreed  that,  for  the  burthens  tending 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  production  of  tlie  corn  here  above  the  price  of  produc- 
tion on  the  continent,  the  land  was  entitle<l  to  protection.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman 
laid  it  down  that  tliey  should  only  consider  the  comparative  protection  of  the  produce 
of  land,  and  tlie  produce  of  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  that  we  had  no  right, 
in  dealing  with  the  agrienltnral  protection  atfonied  in  this  country,  to  consider 
whether  other  coiuitries  would  produce  their  corn  free  from  these  burthens.  There 
again  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith  were  both  at  issue  with  the  hou.  gentleman. 
Mr.  Ricardo  said,  "  a  tax  that  falls  exclusively  on  any  commodity  tends  to  raise  the 
jn-ice  of  that  eonnnodity;"  and  that  if  it  did  not  so  raise  the  price,  the  producer 
would  be  subject  to  a  disadvantage,  for  "  he  woidd  no  longer  gain  tlie  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  trade."'  [Cheers.]  The  noble  lord  cheered.  No  doubt  Mr.  Ricardo  disregarded 
altogether  the  comparative  expense  of  production  between  this  and  foreign  countries, 
unless  the  greater  expense  arose  from  peculiar  burthens.  Mr.  Ricardo  said  that 
unless  the  extra  expense  of  producing  here  arose  from  special  taxation,  the  land  was 
not  entitled  to  protection;  and  he,  thereftu'e,  dissented  from  the  report  of  the 
agricultural  committee  of  1821.  But  let  them  observe  the  practical  conclusion  to 
which  Mr.  Ricardo  came.  He  thought  tliat  Mr.  Ricardo  did  distinctly  say  that 
tithes  did  operate  as  a  burthen  on  land,  and  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
cost  of  producing  corn;  and  the  practical  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  writings  in 
I8-22  or  1823  was,  that  until  corn  should  arrive  at  the  piice  of  70i'.  tliere  should  be 
an  exclusion  of  foreign  produce;  when  corn  arrived  at  that  price  he  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  (hity  of  20s.;  that  the  duty  should  then  diminish  annually  by  Is. 
till  it  reached  the  fixed  duty  of  10,9. ;  and  that  afterwards  this  duty  of  lO.v.  should 
remain  permanently,  as  he  considered  10.?.  was  the  protection  to  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  cost  of  the  production  of  corn  in  this  country,  the  producer  was 
entitled.  These  were  his  e.xact  words: — "If  the  importation  price  of  wheat  were 
GOs.  a  quarter  in  England,  and  it  was  605.  a  quarter  on  the  continent,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burthen  of  tithes,  wlieat  was  raised  in  England  to  70a-.  a  quarter,  a 
duty  of  10s.  ought  also  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn." 

Here  Mr.  Ricardo  showed  a  decided  diti'erence  of  ojiinion  fVom  the  hon.  gentleman. 
He  said  that  if  a  tax  were  in  operation  here  there  ought  to  be  protection.  He  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  assunjing  that  tithes  did  operate  as  a  tax.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Ricardo  say  that 
if  tithes  did  operate  as  a  tax  there  should  be  protection,  but  he  admitted  that  tithes  in 
this  country  did  operate  as  a  burden  upon  land.  [Viscount  Howick:  Hear.]  The  noble 
lord  could  not  possibly  deny  that  Rlr.  Ricardo  called  tithe  a  tax.  He  therefore  said 
■with  re.<pect  to  the  three  burthens  of  public  ta.x^es,  of  local  taxes,  and  of  tithes,  that 
lie  was  perfectly  prepared  to  produce  all  the  returns  which  could  be  required,  and 
let  the  House  determine  whetlier  they  were  or  were  not  actually  burthens  on  land. 
He  never  did,  however,  rest  the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection  on  the  ground 
exclusively  of  these  burthens.  He  had  contended  as  Mr.  Ricardo  had  contended, 
that  after  protection  had  been  afforded  for  150  years,  and  after  large  masses  of  capital 
had  been  invested  in  land  under  that  protection,  any  rash  or  hasty  withdrawal  of  that 
protection,  throwing  open  the  produce  of  this  country  to  the  unlimited  and  uncon- 
trolled competition  of  foreign  countries,  would  not  be  judicious,  and  he  had  not  spoken 
of  the  interests  of  agriculture  exclusiveh',  but  the  general  interests  of  the  community : 
he  had  contended  that  the\'  should  deal  with  agricidtural  produce  as  they  had  uniformly 
dealt  with  manufacturing  interests,  to  make  any  change  with  great  caution  and  great 
care.  He  never  could  exclude  from  his  consideration  not  only  the  amount  of  capital 
embarked  in  agriculture,  but  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  this  country 
was  employed  in  it:  and  if  they  rashly  disturbed  tho.^e  laws,  although  their  principle 
might  be  unwise,  yet  after  their  long  endurance,  not  only  would  the  landed  interest 
be  injured,  but  the  great  interests  of  the  cou<munity  at  large  would  suffer.  When 
hon.  gentlemen  quoted  his  expression,  "  that  a  country  ought  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  and  said  that  he  laid  down  this  as  the  general  principle  to 
which  the  law  ought  to  conform,  they  ought  in  fairness  to  couple  that  quotation 
with  his  declaration,  that  in  a  state  of  society  so  artificial  as  this,  and  after  these  laws 
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had  endured  so  long,  although  such  a  principle  might  be  sound,  yet  they  should 
abstain  from  a  rash  and  unwise  manner  of  applying  it  without  due  consideration. 
He  would  read  to  the  House  the  very  words  he  had  used  last  year  upon  this  subject, 
on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  had  thus  contended  last  year: — "  I  rested 
the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection,  not  upon  its  peculiar  burthens  alone,  but  upon 
other  o-rounds.  I  said,  that  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  had  been  afforded 
for  the  last  150  years — that  large  capital  had  been  invested  on  land  under  that 
system  of  protection — and  that  nothing,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more 
unwise  than  to  risk  the  disturbance  of  the  interests  embarked  in  agriculture  by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  had  so  long  been  afforded  to  them,  under 
which  the  existing  relations  of  society  had  in  a  great  degree  been  formed,  and  in 
reliance  upon  which  so  much  wealth  had  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil." 

That  was  the  language  which  he  held  last  year,  and  when  hon.  gentlemen  quoted 
his  statement  of  the  principle  which  ought  in  the  main  to  guide  their  legislation, 
they  ought  in  fairness  to  refer  to  the  qualification  with  which  he  had  announced  the 
application  of  that  principle.  He  confessed  he  was  rather  surprised  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  have  made  this  motion.  Did  he  think,  that  this  inquiry  ought 
to  be  completed  before  there  was  fresh  legislation  on  tiie  corn-laws?  If  he  had 
acceded  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  and  had,  in  addition  to  the  seven 
gentlemen  selected  by  this  hon.  gentleman,  named  seven  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House,  to  consider  the  peculiar  burthens  on  the  land — and  if  their  labours  should 
continue  for  the  same  period  as  similar  inquiries  had  done — did  the  hon.  gentleman 
intend  to  postpone  all  legislation  till  those  labours  should  be  concluded?  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  referred  to  the  possibililj'  of  the  inquiry  lasting  two  or  three  years, 
and  he  had  known  inquiries  last  that  time.  Now,  did  not  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he 
got  this  committee,  still  intend  to  go  next  week  for  a  total  repeal  of  these  laws? 
Would  he  not  say,  "  Although  you  have  appointed  a  committee,  its  inquiries  are  all 
beside  the  question;  for  even  if  you  show  that  there  are  peculiar  burthens  on  land, 
the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  says,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  protection  on  tliat  account."  [Mr.  Gibson:  You  sliould  equalise  the  burthens.] 
Tlie  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  they  ought  to  equalise  the  burthens,  and  not  to  grant 
protection.  If  this  motion  were  carried,  might  not  the  hon.  member  vote  after 
Ea-ter  for  a  total  repeal,  leaving  the  agriculturists  to  trust  for  protection  to  the 
equalisation  of  the  pubHc  burthens.  He  had  been  charged  with  producing  uncer- 
tainty by  his  proposition,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  on  that  account.  Perliaps  he  would  not  ])ersevere  in  the  motion.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  happy  to  see  that  the  hon.  member  thought  it  of  so  little  importance, 
that  he  need  not  |)ay  particular  attention  to  the  debate.  [Laugliter,  INIr.  Ewart  being 
ai^leep.]  He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  be  indulging  in  rejiose,  if  he 
did  not  know  that  the  great  (pjestion  of  the  Corn-laws  must  be  decided  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  proposal  of  a  conmiittee  might  be  a  very  proper 
subject  for  debate,  but  that  it  need  not  occupy  much  vigilant  attention.  The  hon. 
member  thouglit  his  attendance  necessary  for  the  ])urpose  of  his  vote,  but  tliat 
attention  to  the  arguments  was  not  absolutely  re(juired.  On  Thursda}'  next,  how- 
ever, tlie  lion,  member  meant  to  move: — ''That,  it  having  been  acknowledged  on 
the  part  of  tlie  ministry  of  this  country,  that  the  jueseut  Corn-law  is  not  a  settle- 
ment of  ilie  (picstion,  and  there  being  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
cxisteiuie  of  such  law  will  l)e  of  sliort  (hu-ation,  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  embarrassing  and  unfair  to  tiie  agriculturists,  and  injurious  to 
commerce,  sliould  i)e  ])ut  an  end  to,  and  measures  of  a  settled  and  final  cliaracter 
ado|)ted  without  further  delay." 

The  hon.  rnemlKT  said,  that  this  uncertainty  was  unfair  to  the  agricultiu'ists  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  he,  therefore,  called  ujiou  the  House  to 
settle  the  (piesli(m  of  the  Corn-laws  on  a  principle  of  finality;  but  what  sort  of  a 
setllcmcnt  could  there  be  if  the  House  of  Cmmnons  referred  this  inipiiry  to  a  com- 
mittee whose  labours  shoidd  not  be  concluded?  He  advised  the  House  to  act  on 
the  Huggeslion  of  the  lion,  gentleman's  motion.  The  (piestion  was  too  vast  and 
compn;ln-nsivc  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  commillee.  If  tiie  law  were  to  be  altered, 
let  them  go  at  once  to  the  consideration   tA'  the  alteration;  let  a  motion   be   made. 
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All  opportuniiy  would  be  afforded  liim  of  discussing  the  policy  of  the  present  law  on 
the  motion  of  the  lion,  member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  0.  P.  Villiers),  and  he 
would  not  then  enter  upon  it.  He  would  examine  the  operation  of  that  bill,  and 
wlien  he  should  be  called  on,  he  would  enter  upon  the  various  and  comprehensive 
considerations  involved  in  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  admitted,  tiiat  it  was 
of  the  utmost  imjxirtance  that  the  peojjle  of  this  country  should  know  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  tiiese  laws,  and  his  belief  was,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  would  more  than  anything  else  contribute  to  create 
uncertainty  ;  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  prepared 
to  make  a  change,  to  make  that  change  at  once,  rather  than  devolve  an  inquiry  upon 
a  committee,  which,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  meant  that  they  ought  not  to  legislate  till 
the  result  of  tiieir  labours  was  known.  It  was  not  fair  to  give  a  committee,  when, 
if  it  were  granted,  they  might  next  week  proceed  at  once  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  saying: — "  I  have  no  other  object  than 
to  do  justice  between  all  parties  whose  permanent  and  comprehensive  interests 
are  intimately  united,  although  I  know  tliat  there  may  be  an  immediate  conflict 
between  them.  •  In  the  proposal  which  we  made  last  year,  and  wliich  was  made 
without  reference  to  any  partj'  or  political  consideration,  I  did  attempt  what  I 
deemed  most  consistent  with  justice,  and  most  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  touch  those  great  questions  without  great  embarrass- 
ment. We  could  irot  remove  the  protection  afforded  to  cattle  and  meat,  and  reduce 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn,  without  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  body. 
There  has  been  an  undue  panic  afl'eeting  them,  not  warranted  by  the  change  in  the 
law,  which  had  created  a  great  evil,  disturbing  the  application  of  capital,  and 
suspending  or  diminishing  employment.  A  continuance  of  doubt  will  be  pregnant 
with  evil  consequences.  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  minister  of  the  Crown 
—  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  any  sort  of  guarantee 
for  the  permanency  of  a  law  of  this  description.  I  have  already,  for  myself,  refused 
to  give  such  a  guarantee.  I  say  that  I  will  reserve  my  opinion  as  to  ttie  necessity 
for  an  alteration  of  the  law;  and  I  say  that  no  false  sense  of  consistency,  if  I 
am  convinced  that  this  law  is  injurious,  shall  prevent  me  from  advising  against  its 
further  continuance.  But  although  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  as 
to  laws  of  this  nature,  whether  we  take  a  graduated  or  a  sliding  scale,  do  not  increase 
the  ditiieulty  by  sending  it  for  the  consideration  of  a  select  committee,  to  publish 
contradictory  evidence  day  by  day  ;  not  elucidating-,  but  rather  tending  to  conceal 
the  facts.  The  agricultural  body  have  a  fair  right  to  exjiect  from  me  at  least  a 
maintenance  of  the  law,  till  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  wholly  objectionable.  [Viscount 
Howick:  Hear.]  If  the  noble  lord  thinks  that  I  am  making  any  reserve  for  party 
j)urposes,  he  is  decidedly  mistaken.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
operations  of  the  law  to  cliange  my  opinion  as  to  the  result;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  never  will  give  a  guarantee  that  if,  after  an  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  law  a  better  can  be  substituted,  I  will  not  adopt  it.  Although  I  am  the  author 
of  that  law  I  would  so  act,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  and  even  if  I  were  to 
lose  power  to-niorriiw.  But  I  will  maintain  the  law  till  my  o])inion  undergoes  a 
change;  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  me,  after  passing  this  law,  in  which  I 
received  the  assistance  of  a  great  majority  of  the  agricultural  interests,  acting,  of 
course,  for  the  public  interests,  but  on  the  implied  condition  entered  into,  that  so 
long  as  my  opinions  as  to  its  working  shall  not  be  changed,  there  should  be  no  altera- 
tion, to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  interests,  by  agreeing  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division.  The  House  then  divided  on  the 
original  motion;  Ayes,  133  ;  Noes,  232;  majority  99. 
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March  21,  1843. 

In  the  debate  on  Viscount  Palmerston's  motion,  "  For  copies  or  extracts  of  the 

communications  which  have  taken  place  between  the  British  government  and  Lord 

Ashljurton,  their  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  signed 

at  Washington  on  the  9th  of  August  last" — 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  (Palmcrston)  bus  occupied  nearly  tliree 
hours  [a  voice,  "  more"] — the  noble  lord  has  occupied  more  than  three  hours  in 
stating-  to  the  tlouse  his  reason  fur  asserting  that  her  Majesty's  government  have 
acted  unwisely  and  improjjerly  in  the  selection  they  made  of  a  representative  of  the 
British  Crown  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  this  country,  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  disputes  wliich  had  lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  noble 
lord  has  attempted  to  show,  that  those  negotiations  have  been  ill-conducted,  that  the 
terms  agreed  to  were  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain.  The  noble  lord  denounced  the 
treaties;  he  denounced  the  parties  to  those  treaties;  and  yet  the  House  cannot  have 
forgotten  that  the  powerful  party,  of  which  the  noble  lord  is  one  of  the  heads, 
attempted  for  years  to  bring  that  question  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  attempted  to 
do  so  in  vain;  j'et  now,  the  noble  lord  does  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  public 
duty  to  make  the  motion  which  is  at  present  before  you,  and  to  deliver  the  speech 
which  you  have  just  heard.  The  noble  lord  tells  you,  that  I  told  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose,  that  I  did  not  propose  to  lay  those  papers  before  the  House.  What 
was  the  exact  state  of  the  case  ?  When  the  hon.  member  put  that  question  to  me, 
I  did  state  that  I  conceived  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton  ;  but  when  the  noble  lord  thought  proper  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  upon 
this  subject,  I  said  I  would  give  all  the  materials  which  might  be  necessary  for 
bringing  that  motion  with  the  fullest  eifect  before  the  House,  and  accordingly  1  laid 
upon  the  table  every  paper  and  document  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
any  case  which  the  noble  lord  might  think  necessar}',  in  order  that  there  should  be 
no  technical  objection  or  difficulty  whatever;  but  it  must  now  be  obvious  to  the 
House  that  the  noble  lord  has  evaded  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  in  a 
manner  most  unworthy  of  the  position  which  he  occupies.  The  noble  lord  well 
knows  that  I  atforded  him  every  facility,  if  he  so  thought  fit,  to  move  a  vote  of 
censure  ui)on  us  and  upon  the  representative  whom  we  selected.  He  well  knew, 
that  if  lie  felt  himself  warranted  in  moving  against  us  a  condemnation  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  that  treaty,  he  might  have  done  so  without 
encountering  any  technical  or  official  difficulty ;  but,  if  he  had  done  so.  I  should 
have  met  such  a  motion  by  an  amendment  distinctly  approving  of  the  course  which 
we  have  taken  from  the  outset,  and  confirming  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
conducted  the  whole  proceeding;  and  the  noble  lord  knows  that  that  amendment 
would  have  been  carried  by  a  very  large  majority  of  this  House.  The  noble  lord 
.says,  he  has  sufficient  materials  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  principles  of  that  treaty 
— he  has  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  that  the  negotiations  have  been 
most  unv,i.«ely  and  improperly  conducted — that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  insufficient 
and  inequitable;  and  holding  his  jjosition,  and  with  these  opinions,  the  noble  lord 
thinks  it  a  manly  and  becoming  course  to  call  for  papers  which  I  have  already  inti- 
mated that  1  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to  produce.  The 
noble  lord  says,  that  the  treaty  is  now  ratified,  and  on  that  ground  he  would  not 
now  pro])o>-e  a  vote  of  condemnation.  That  was  not  the  ground  taken  when  Lord 
Sidmf)uth  concluded  tlie  treaty  of  Amiens.  That  treat}'  had  been  ratified,  when 
Mr.  Wimliiam  and  Lord  Crrenvillc,  who  thought  it  unwise  and  unju.st,  did  not  shrink 
fro:n  the  manly  course  of  calling  on  the  House  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  In 
17>s.'J,  when  the  |)eace  r)f  Versailles  was  made,  it  was  made,  and  after  it  was  beyond 
ihcitonlrol  of  parliament,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified  and  the  ratifications  exchanged, 
Lord  John  ( 'avendish  did  not  shrink  from  calling  upon  the  House  to  declare  its  oj)iuion 
iqion  the  treaty.  We  moved  a  rescdution  distinctly  implying  that  the  treaty  ougiit  to 
be  adhered  to,  l)ut  censuring  those  by  whom  it  had  Iieen  cimeluded.  The  result  was, 
the  alFiriiiation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  exclusion  from  powerof  those  by  whom  the  treaty 
was  ratifi'ed.  The  noble  lord  ha.s  no  ])retext,  therefore,  for  avuiding  a  resolution  con- 
df'mnatory  of  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  its  i)eiiig  ratified,  because  it  would  be  quite 
consistent  for  the  noble  lord  to  movt;  the  affirmation  of  the  treaty,  and  to  {)rovide  for 
its  r.ilification,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  tliose  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been 
(•oiicln(h-(i.  I  will  nr)w  take  notice  of  the  princi])al  topics  to  which  the  noble  lord 
h.n  adverted,  and  I  think  it  will  b(>  more  convenient  not  cxjictly  to  follow  the  order  of 
the  nolilc  lord's  ol)>ervations,  hut  tf)  separate  tiioso  which  ri-ler  to  (piestions  connected 
with  .ilavery  from  those  which  are  connected  with  the  much  more  important  (juestion, 
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in  my  opinion — the  question  of  more  pressing  interest — that  relating  to  the  boundary. 
The  noble  lord  says,  that  her  Majesty's  government  liave  taken  what  he  must  call  a 
backward  step  with  respect  to  slavery.  lie  oilers  three  proofs  of  that  disposition  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  retrocession.  The  first  is  with  the  two  articles  of 
the  present  treaty,  which  relate  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  by  the 
United  States.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  by  liaving  inserted  those  two  articles  in  the 
treaty,  we  appear  to  admit  that  the  United  States  will,  by  acceding  to  those  articles, 
fulfil  all  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  the  treaty  of  (ihent.  This  is  the  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade: — "  Whereas  the  traffic  in 
slaves  is  irreconcileable  witli  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  whereas 
both  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  etforts  to 
promote  its  entire  abnlition,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  botli  the  contracting  parties 
shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  accom})lish  so  desirable  an  object." 

I  ask,  what  has  the  noble  lord  done  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  United  States 
to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  tliat  treaty?  The  noble  lord  was  ten  years  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Ati'airs,  and  since  the  year  1814  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  have  been  in  force.  Has  the  noble  lord  ])revailed  on  America  to  submit  to 
the  right  of  search?  Has  the  noble  lord  prevailed  on  the  United  States  to 
take  any  step  so  effectual  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  as  the  step  which 
they  have  now  consented  to  take  on  the  coast  of  Africa?  For  the  first  time,  in  the 
year  1842,  the  American  government  has  consented  to  conjoin  its  efforts  with  those 
of  (xreat  Britain,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  tiie  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave- 
trade.  They  have  agreed  to  api)oint  a  suiilcient  and  adequate  squadron  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  vessels  bearing  the  American  flag  from  being  concerned  in  the 
slave-trade.  What  right  has  the  noble  lord  to  assume  that  that  is  understood  as 
a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent?  And  what  step,  I  repeat,  was  the 
noble  lord  enabled  to  take,  during  the  ten  years  he  was  in  power,  more  effectual  than 
that  to  which  the  American  government  has  now  consented?  By  the  9th  article  of 
the  treaty  they  promise  to  do  that  which  they  promised  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent — 
namely,  to  join  with  us  in  addressing  all  becoming  representations  and  remon- 
strances to  any  and  all  the  powers  within  whose  dominions  a  slave  market  is  allowed 
to  exist;  and  in  urging  upon  all  such  powers  the  propriety  and  duty  of  closing 
such  markets  at  once  and  for  ever.  So  far  from  the  present  government  having 
taken  a  retrograde  step  with  respect  to  slavery,  I  say  that,  by  prevailing  upoa 
the  American  government  to  appoint  a  squadron  to  co-operate  with  this  country, 
they  have  taken  a  step  more  effectual,  and  more  in  advance,  than  the  late 
government  of  the  noble  lord  was  enabled  to  take.  The  second  proof  which 
the  noble  lord  adduces  of  our  retrocession  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  present 
discussion — namely,  the  course  pursued  by  France  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  late  treaty. 
The  noble  lord  admits,  that  France  was  willing  to  sign  with  him  a  treaty  extending 
the  right  of  search,  but  says  that,  .in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
July,  1840,  France  reiused  to  sign  it.  He  said,  that  the  French  government  antici- 
pated sentiments  more  favourable  to  France  from  the  present  Cabinet,  and  that  they 
deferred  ratifying  the  treaty  out  of  compliment  to  us.  So  far  as  the  wishes  of  the 
government  were  concerned,  that  showed  no  retrograde  step.  But  the  French 
government  did  uUiaiately,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  popular  assembly  representing  the  opinions  of  the  French  people, 
hesitate  to  fulfil  their  original  intentions,  and  decline  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  was 
not  General  Cass  who  was  the  cause  of  that  refusal.  The  cause  was  the  noble 
lord,  whose  policy  towards  France  almost  brought  England  to  a  state  of  direct  and 
open  hostility  with  that  country.  It  was  the  noble  lord  who  embittered  and  exas- 
perated tlie  public  feeling  of  France  towards  England,  by  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  in  Syria,  and  who  may  claim  the  exclusive  credit  of  having  caused  the 
rejection  of  tiiat  treaty.  ^Vhat  course  would  the  noble  lord  have  us  pursue? 
'i'he  noble  lord  was  aware  of  the  non-ratification  in  the  course  of  last  session. 
Why  did  the  noble  lord  make  no  motion  on  the  subject,  and  hardly  put  a  question 
in  the  course  of  last  session  ?  Because  he  was  aware,  that  all  would  have  lelt  it  to 
be  an  unseemly  thing  in  him,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this  interruption  in  the 
progress  of  humanity,  to  stand  up  and  charge  her  jNIajesty's  government  with 
the  blame  of  having  prevented  an  extension  of  the  right  of  search,  and  a  cordial  union 
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with  France.  The  third  of  the  noble  lord's  proofs  of  the  alleged  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  present  government  to  exert  itself  for  the  suppression  of  slaver}', 
was  the  instructions  given  by  my  noble  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  her  iSInjesty's  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  conform  to  tlie  law  of 
nations  in  their  efforts  for  the  sup])ression  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  noble  lord  ojiposite  was  called  upon  to  make  compensation  for  exceeding 
the  law,  in  consequence  of  the  destrnction  of  barracoons.  It  is  right  that  tiiis  coun- 
try should  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  ;  but  its  exertions 
oiight  to  be  limited  by  some  regard  for  the  law  of  nations.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  you  attempt  to  exercise  your  power  with  a  disregard  of  the 
obligations  of  the  law  of  nations,  yon  will  be  called  upon  for  compensation  for 
any  acts  unwarranted  by  that  law.  My  noble  friend  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  him  who  advises  the  government  with  respect  to  the  law  of  nations. 
;Mv  noble  friend  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  advocate,  that  blockading 
rivers,  landing  and  destroying  buildings,  carrying  off  persons,  held  in  slavery,  from 
a  country  with  which  Great  Britain  was  not  at  war,  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations  or  the  provisions  of  any  existing  treaty — that,  however  desirable  it 
might  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  ilie  good,  however  eminent,  ought 
not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  legal  means.  That  opinion  warranted  my  noble 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affttirs,  in  saying  that  it  was  desirable  that  her 
Majesty's  naval  officers  employed  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade  ought  to  abstain 
from  destroying  slave-factories  and  carrying  off  persons,  unless  from  territories 
with  respect  to  which  England  was  authorised  by  treaty  to  act  in  that  manner. 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  tliat  if  you  transgress  the  law  of  nations,  your  efforts, 
however  well  intended,  will  be  less  effectual  than  if  yon  respect  the  rights  of  other 
coimtries.  This  is  all  I  contend  for.  I  say,  employ  all  your  naval  power,  and  let 
no  consideration  of  expense  ])revent  you  from  enforcing  tiie  rights  of  humanity, 
but  do  not  disregard,  if  your  intervention  is  to  be  ultimately  effectual,  if  you  wish 
to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  other  countries  and  induce  them  to  co-operate 
with  you,  do  not  disregard  the  groat  principles  of  public  law  to  which  all  nations 
are  alike  subject.  The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  the  article  of  the  late 
treaty  ])roviding  for  the  nnitual  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  offences.  The 
noble  lord  admits,  that  the  general  object  aimed  at  by  the  article  is  a  wise  one, 
tliat  where  the  countries  have  a  common  boundary,  the  escajie  of  criminals,  by  step- 
ping over  that  Ijoundary,  is  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  good  order,  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  both  countries.  Tiie  reciprocal  delivery  of  heinous  criminals  is 
clearly  an  ol)ject  of  iiuportauce  to  civilised  governments.  But  I  admit  to  tlie  noble 
lord,  that  we  must  take  great  care,  lest,  in  the  application  of  that  principle,  we 
interfere  with  the  riglits  of  those  who  become  fi'eemen  by  stejiping  upon  our  soil. 
But  the  ol)ject  must  be  secured  by  law.  Tlie  article  of  the  treaty  cannot  take  effect 
without  an  act  of  parliament,  and,  as  a  bill  u])on  the  subject  will  be  introduced,  it 
will  be  better  to  j)ostponethe  consideration  of  details  until  that  bill  comes  under  dis- 
cussion. 1  may  observe  tiiat  there  is  a  special  provision  in  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
treiity,  that,  if  experience  should  show  that  the  two  objects  cannot  be  reconciled 
— tlie  surrender  of  criminals,  and  the  due  protection  of  those  who,  being  slaves  in 
one  (country,  become  free  by  ])assing  into  tlu;  other ;  then  the  tenth  article  is  to  cease  to 
operate,  and  is  to  continue  in  force  until  one  or  other  of  the  parties  shall  signify 
its  wish  to  terminate  it,  and  no  longer.  That  is  a  wise  and  prudent  provision,  by 
which,  if  any  injustice  arise  from  the  o])eration  of  the  treaty,  it  may  be  remedied. 
'I'he  next  ]»oint  to  which  th<!  noble  lord  referred  was  the  correspondence  in  the 
case  of  the  Oeole.  'i'lu!  noble  lonl  nniM;  observe  that  no  stipulations  have  been 
cntereil  into  1)y  Lord  Ashburttm  on  that  subject.  Lord  Ashbiu'ton  expressed  a  wish 
lo  reserve,  for  the  considcraticm  of  the  government  at  home,  the  arnmgenient 
whicli  it  might  be?  desirable  to  make  with  respect  to  cases  similar  to  that  of  the 
Crcdlc;  but  lie  dctrlined  to  enter  iiUo  stipid;i;i(ins  on  the  sulijeet.  He  said,  that, 
for  reasons  which  lu;  stated,  he  thought  it  bcttiir  that  the  (piestion  should  be  settled 
in  London,  where  the  chances  would  be  rmich  increasecl  oi"  a  settlement  likely  to 
catisfy  tlie  llnitcil  Slates.  But  on  discus-ing  the  (piestion  of  the  Creole,  Lord  Ash- 
burton  l;iid  down  clearly  and  luieipiivocally  this  great  jjrinciple.  He  says: — "  Upon 
the  great  general  luinciples  allccting  this  case,  we  do  not  dili'or;    you  admit,  that  if 
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slaves,  the  property  of  American  citizens,  escape  into  British  territories,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  ihey  will  be  restored,  and  you  may  be  well  assured  that  there  is  no  wish 
on  our  part  tluit  they  should  reach  our  shores,  or  that  British  possessions  should  be 
used  as  decoys  for  the  violators  of  the  laws  of  a  friendly  neighbour.  When  these 
slaves  do  reach  us,  by  whatever  means,  there  is  no  alternative.  The  present  state 
of  British  law  is  in  this  respect  too  well  known  to  require  repetition,  nor  need  I 
reuiind  you  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  tl)e  laws  of  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  state  of  slavery  is  not  recognised;  and  that  the  slave  put  on  shore  at 
Nassau  would  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  would  a  foreign  slave  landed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever  at  Boston." 

Lord  Asliburton,  then,  on  referring  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  southern  coast 
of  the  United  Slates,  contended  that  tlie  municipal  law  of  each  country  should  be 
put  in  force.  Thit  law,  of  course,  gives  tlie  privileges  of  freedom  to  the  man  who 
has  become  free  by  toucliiiig  tlie  British  soil.  Lord  Ashburton  declared  finally  that 
he  was  not  empowered  to  enter  into  engagements  or  stipulations  on  the  principle 
involved  in  the  case  of  the  Creole.  As  to  the  compensation  demanded  from  us  in 
that  ca^e,  the  British  government  has  refused  to  grant  any.  They  maintain  the 
piinciple  that  the  slave  coming  upon  British  soil  is  free,  without  regard  to  any 
claim  for  compensation  by  the  master  of  such  slave.  The  noble  lord  afterwards 
observed  that  every  ])oint  of  ditlerence  had  not  been  adjusted.  If  every  point  of 
ditference  has  not  been  adjusted,  I  apprehend  one  reason  is,  that  Lord  Ashburton 
did  not  enter  into  every  possible  point  of  eventual  difference,  lest  he  might  excite 
fears  and  prejudices  which  would  prevent  a  satisftictory  settlement  of  the  one 
question  which  has  been  the  festering  sore  in  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  That  is  the  one  question  which  has  exasperated  every 
other,  and  embittered  every  prejudice  against  England.  When  we  succeeded  to 
the  government  the  country  was  trembling  upon  the  verge  between  ])eace  and  war. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  to  what  side  the  balance  would  incline,  and  Lord  Ashburton's 
great  object  was  to  effect,  not  merely  an  ai'justmesit,  but  an  honourable  and  satis- 
factory adju>tment  of  that  one  great  question,  bt-ing  satisfied  that  a  settlement  of 
that  would  lead  to  a  good  luiderstainling  upon  all  others.  The  question  of  the 
Oregon  territory,  no  doubt,  is  not  adjusted,  but  on  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  address  the  House  at  any  length.  With  respect  to  the  course  which  the 
American  government  has  taken,  the  noble  lord  makes  no  allowance  for  the  position 
of  a  government  so  open  to  popular  influence  as  that  of  America.  We,  however, 
deal  with  the  executive  government  and  not  with  tlie  senate.  Wo  have  proposed  to 
that  government  to  c(msider  the  means  of  effecting  a  conciliatory  adjustment 
respecting  the  Oregon  territory;  and  we  have  met  with  no  repulse,  but  have  received 
assurances,  in  rejily  to  our  proposition,  that  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States  is  anxious  to  come  to  an  adjustment  of  that  question;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope,  that  unless  we  revive  the  former  animosity  and  embitter  the 
feelings  between  the  two  countries,  that  our  attempt  to  settle  tliat  question  by 
negotiation  will  be  satisfactory.  The  noble  lord  says  that  the  senate  has  passed  a 
bill,  which  1  believe  it  has  not  passed.  I  think  the  votes  were  equally  divided;  but 
■whatever  the  senate  nuiy  do,  it  is  impossible  for  the  executive  government  to  ajiprove 
of  such  a  bill  after  haviiig  expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate.  The  noble  lord  says,  the 
adoption  of  that  bill  W(juld  be  a  case  of  w^ar.  I  will  not  discuss  hypothetical  cases 
of  war,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  executive  government  lias  signified  to  us  its  desire 
to  maintain  peace,  and  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
Oregon  territory.  I  trust  in  the  assurances  of  the  executive  government,  and  1  will 
not  believe  that  it  will  give  its  consent  to  a  legislative  measure  at  variance  witli 
those  assurances.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  that  most  imiiortant  part  of  the 
negotiation  which  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  boundary  between  her 
Majesty's  north-eastern  provinces  in  north  America  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  attempt  to  draw  a  conventional  line  ftn*  the  purpose  of  settling 
that  question.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  pursue  a  difterent  course  from  that 
which  the  noble  lord  had  pursued,  with  but  little  success.  Instead  of  new  exjilorating 
surveys,  and  new  arbitrations,  we  have  sought  and  obtained  an  adjustment  of  this 
much  litigated  cpiestion,  v.liich  was  fast  endangering  the  relations  of  amity  between 
the  two  countries.     Sixty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  seeds  of  these  dissensions 
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were  sown.  In  the  year  1783  England  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  country.  From  1783  until  1841 
nut  only  had  no  progress  been  made  in  solving  the  dilhculties  arising  from  tliat 
treaty,  but  the  question  was  placed,  after  that  lapse  of  time,  in  a  worse  position  than 
ever.  An  atteni|)t  to  settle  it  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  made,  and  that  failed. 
Proposals  have  been  repeatedly  made  since,  both  by  tlie  United  States  and  the 
British  government,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement.  Negotiations  were 
tried  in  ) 827,  and  the  aid  of  an  arbitrator  called  in;  an  impartial  sovereign  was 
selected  for  the  piu'pose  of  determining,  or  attempting  to  determine  what  was  the 
boundary  contemplated  by  the  parties  who  made  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  subject 
was  under  deliberation  for  two  or  three  years,  and  at  length  the  king  of  Holland 
made  an  award,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  that  treaty 
could  be  strictly  executed.  Tbe  substance  of  his  award  was,  that  from  the  vagueness 
of  the  language  of  the  treaty,  it  was  impossible  to  decide  in  favour  of  either  party, 
wifiiout  violating  the  principles  of  law  with  regard  to  the  other.  He  therefore 
strongly  advised  a  compromise,  and  suggested  that  a  conventional  line  sliould  be 
drawn,  dividing  the  territory  equitably  between  the  two  countries.  The  American 
government  had  the  award  under  consideration  in  1832.  The  British  government, 
on  receiving  it,  professed  their  readiness  to  accept  the  award.  When  the  noble  lord 
made  a  notification  to  that  effect,  he  declared  he  thought  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
perfectly  well-founded,  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1783  intended  to  give  Great 
Britain  what  she  claimed,  but  he  was  so  anxious  for  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the 
ditl'erence  that  he  waived  the  extreme  right  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  accept  the 
award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1832  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
determined  not  to  accept  the  award.  They  said  tlie  arbitrator  had  no  right  to  accept 
a  compromise — that  he  was  bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  On  that 
ground  they  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  award.  Did  the  noble  lord  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  it  also?  No;  for  three  years  after  that  decision  the  noble  lord  kept  press- 
ing upon  the  United  States  the  acceptance  of  the  boundary  line  suggested  by  the 
king  of  Holland.  The  moment  the  United  States  refused  to  accept  it,  the  noble  lord 
wa-;  freed  from  any  obligation  he  might  feel  to  accept  the  award.  But  for  three 
years  he  pressed  it  upon  America.  He  wished  the  United  States  to  take  that  very 
crcit  of  hills  which  overlooks  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  giving  up  which  the  noble  lord 
complains  of  us.  Diu'ing  that  period  he  had  opportunities  of  taking  military  advice, 
of  ascertaining  whetlier  tiie  country  would  be  endangered  by  the  proposed  boundar}'. 
On  tills  j)oint  the  noble  lord  had  no  excuse.  He  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
geographical  situali(m  of  certain  mountains,  but  at  any  time  between  1832  to  1835 
lie  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether,  by  advancing  the  American  boundary  to 
the  crot  of  hills  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would  he  endangering  the  military 
security  of  Canada  or  not.  Canada  and  Quebec  had  been  threatened  by  insurgents, 
a  war  was  apprehended  witli  I  he  United  States,  and  public  attention  had  been  called 
to  tile  subject.  It  was  well  and  generally  known,  that  the  proposed  boundary  was 
iiiifavoural)le  to  us;  yet  for  tiiree  years  the  noble  lord  continued  to  )>ress  upon  the 
.American  government  the  adoption  of  a  line  which  he  now  says  by  having  been 
adojited,  exposes  to  tlie  utmost  danger  our  Canadian  possessions.  Well,  tlien,  in 
1X3';,  all  his  eH'orls  to  persua<le  the  American  government  to  adopt  the  award  having 
proved  inc!l'c<rlual.  in  OctotK^r,  l;s;{.'5,  tiie  nolile  lord  gave  notice  that  he  declined  to 
be  boimd  any  longer  liy  I  he  award,  and  since  I  hat  period  ho  has  tried  all  in  his  power 
to  settle  the  rpieslion  iiy  negotiation.  But  let  me  ask  with  what  success?  I  will 
ti:i'-e  lirielly  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  and  what  h:!d  been  done  till  my  noble 
friend,  Lord  Ashbnriori,  took  the  matter  in  hand.  The  noble  lord  says  my  noble 
friend  is  a  simple-rniiided  man,  and  is  no^skilled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  Now,  my 
noble  friend  may  not  be  intinialely  ac(]iiainted  with  the  technicaliiies  of  tlie  Foreign 
( )iliee — he  may  want  iIk;  .skill  to  write  long  ])rof,o(;ols ;  but  what  did  you  do  in  the 
ten  years  you  were  in  power? — what  was  the  ])osition  in  which  you  left  the  question? 
I  suldiiif  yon  have  had  enough  of  the  ciiiiiiing  of  diplr)macy  in  former  years.  Yon 
Ii.id  a  choice  of  diplomatists.  You  had  men  of  the  first  eminenee  in  all  tlie  trickery 
and  artifices  of  diplomacy,  and  what  was  your  success?  In  what  ])osition  did  you 
leivc  the  ne:,'otiatioiis  ill  iHll.iifler  li.iving  had  all  tli(-;e  skilled  and  practised  di- 
plomatists ut  your  command,  Sir  Charles  Vanghan  incliulcd,  and  Lord  ileytcsbuiy, 
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whom  you  would  not  allow  to  govern  India,  but  wlinni  you  tliink  so  adiniraWy  fitted, 
and  lagTce  with  you,  for  diplomatic  functions — you  iiadall  these  and  your  master-mind 
directing  them — and  I  willnowshow,  tracingtlie  negotiations,  in  what  [)ositionyou  left 
this  queslion,  a  position  scarcely  less  admirable  than  tliat  in  which  you  leftaffairs  in  Atf- 
glianistan.  Well,  in  18.'}5,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  United 
States,  foreseeing  the  ho])elessness  of  negotiating,  made  a  proposition  to  the  English 
government;  which  ])roposiiion  you  left  for  months  without  notice.  It  might  have 
been  most  proper  that  you  should  not  accept  the  offer  of  Mr,  Livingstone — it  might 
be  most  proper  that  you  should  reject  it;  but  why  did  you  not  answer  it?  Why, 
with  war  almost  treml)ling  in  the  balance,  did  you  contenii)tuously  make  no  answer 
to  the  proposition  made  to  you?  Why  leave  tiie  American  government  for  months 
— nay,  for  more  than  half  a  year,  in  ignorance  of  your  intentions  ?  Well,  then,  iu 
18-S7  and  1838,  you  again  entered  into  connnunication  with  the  United  States, 
'i'hat  government  proposed,  or  suggested  the  appointment  of  an  exploratory  commis- 
sion. You  consented  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  but  in  doing  so  you  told  them,  that 
you  anticipated  no  benefit  as  the  residt  of  it.  Well,  in  1838  you  renewed  your  com- 
munications with  tlie  United  States,  and  you  pressed  upon  her  government  the 
policy,  not  of  a])pointing  an  exploratory  commission,  but  of  agreeing  to  a  conven- 
tional line.  Y'ou  then  thought  the  only  true  policy  to  be  pursued  was  to  enter  into 
a  comj)romise,  and  agree  to  draw  a  conventional  line  of  frontier  between  the  two 
countries.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1838,  your  minister,  Mr.  Fox,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  says  :  "  IJoth  governments  have  agreed  to  consider  the  award  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  as  binding  upon  neither  party,  and  the  two  governments,  therefore, 
are  as  free  in  this  respect  as  they  were  before  the  reference  to  that  sovereign  was  made. 
The  British  government,  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  line  tliat  shall  be  in 
literal  conformity  with  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  has  suggested  that  a  conven- 
tional line  should  be  substituted  for  the  line  described  in  the  treaty,  and  has  proposed, 
tluit,  in  accordance  with  the  princijjles  of  equity,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  general 
practice  of  mankind  in  similar  cases,  the  object  of  difference  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  differing  parties,  each  of  whom  is  alike  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  his  claim." 

Tills  is  the  view  taken  of  the  question  by  the  noble  lord  and  his  minister  in  1838. 
IJut  he  went  further.  In  the  same  document  }.Ir.  Fox  saj's  :  '*  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
Tueut  exceedingly  regret  that  such  an  obstacle  should  exist  to  prevent  that  settlement 
(the  division  of  the  disputed  territory),  which,  under  all  the  circumstaiices  of  the  case, 
appears  to  be  the  simplest,  the  readiest,  the  most  satisfactory,  and  the  most  just.'' 

No  language  of  mine  could  be  half  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
my  noble  friend  ;  but  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox  was  even  yet  more  strong,  for  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph  he  says  :  ''  But  the  very  existence  of  such  conflicting  preten- 
sions seems  to  point  out  the  expediency  of  a  compromise  ;  and  what  compromise  can 
be  more  fair  than  that  which  would  give  to  each  party  one- half  of  the  subject-matter 
in  dispute." 

These  are  strong  opinions  to  come  from  the  noble  lord  who  made  the  statement 
which  the  House  has  just  heard.  Can  any  one  for  a  moment  doubt  that  in  1838  the 
noble  lord  was  in  favour  of  a  conventional  line?  'i'he  Auierican  government  had 
however  suggested  the  appointment  of  an  exploring  commission,  but  the  noble  lord 
told  them  that  such  a  commission  never  could  lead  to  any  useful  result,  and  tliere- 
fore  he  objecteil  to  it;  but  so  anxious  was  he  to  conciliate,  that  he  would  not  with- 
hold his  consent  to  its  ajiiiointment,  if  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  to  act  could 
be  agreed  upon.  But  what  did  the  noble  lord  do — wliat  did  he  effect  from  1838  up 
to  September,  1841,  wh.en  he  quitted  otlice  ?  The  noble  lord  attempted  to  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  the  principle,  and  I  will  show  you  the  result.  lie  began  by 
telling  the  American  government  that  he  despaired  of  success,  and  when  the  Ame- 
rican government  a^ked  the  question,  "  How  is  the  inquiry  of  the  commission  to 
lead  to  a  practical  result  ?  "  the  noble  lord  answered  with  a  species  of  sneer  in  wliicli 
he  much  indulged  on  some  occasions,  that  inasmuch  as  the  proposal  for  its  appoint- 
ment originated  with  tliem,  they  were  the  proper  persons  to  answer  the  questions ; 
he  I  ould  not  do  it  because  her  Majesty's  govermnent  had  already  expressed  an  o)iinion 
that  it  could  lead  to  no  useful  result.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth  to 
which  I  before  referred,  says:   "Her  Majesty's  government  have  themselves  already 
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stated,  that  they  have  little  expectation  that  such  a  commission  could  lead  to  any 
useful  result,  and  they  would  on  that  account  be  disposed  to  object  to  it,  and  if  her 
Majesty's  government  were  now  to  agree  to  appoint  such  a  commission  it  would  be 
only  in  compliance  with  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  sjiite  of  doubts  which  her  Majesty's  government  siill  continue 
to  entertain  of  tiie  efficacy  of  the  measure."  [Lord  Palmerston^Read  the  whole.] 
I  have  no  objection,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  misquote  the  noble  lord.  He  proceeds  as 
follows :  "  But  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  report  of  the  commission  might 
be  expected  to  lead  to  an  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question,  her  Alajesty's  government 
in  the  first  place  conceived  that  it  was  meant  by  the  government  of  tlie  United  States, 
that  if  the  commission  should  discover  highlands  answering  to  the  description  of  the 
treaty,  a  connecting  line  drawn  from  those  highlands  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
should  be  deemed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 
But  her  Majesty's  government  would  further  beg  to  refer  Mr.  Forsyth  to  the  notes  of 
]\lr.  Maclane  of  the  5th  of  June,  18.33,  and  of'the  11th  and  28th  of  March,  1834, 
on  this  subject ;  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
a'ipears  to  have  contemplated  as  one  of  the  possible  results  of  the  proposed  commis- 
sion of  exploration,  that  such  additional  information  might  possibly  be  obtained 
respecting  the  features  of  the  country,  in  the  district  to  wliich  the  treaty  relates,  as 
might  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  impracticability  of  laying  down  a  boundary  in  strict 
acconhmce  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  And  if  the  investigation  of  the  proposed 
conuuission  should  show  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  finding  a  line  strictly 
conformable  with  the  description  contained  in  the  treaty  of  17S3,  the  constitutional 
difficulties  which  now  prevent  the  United  States  from  agreeing  to  a  conventional  line 
may  possibly  be  removed,  and  the  way  may  thus  be  prepared  for  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  difference  by  an  equitable  division  of  the  disputed  territory.  But 
if  the  two  governments  should  agree  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  their  agreement  should  first  be  recorded  in  a  convention, 
and,  it  would  obviously  be  indispensable  that  the  state  of  Maine  should  be  an  assent- 
ing party  to  the  arrangement." 

U'ell,  the  commission  to  the  appointment  of  which  the  noble  lord  gave  his  con- 
sent in  1838,  was  to  lead  to  an  equitable  division  of  the  disputed  territory;  we  have 
come  to  that  settlement  without  any  of  the  expense  or  delay  of  a  commission  ;  and  I 
will  ask  the  House  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  last 
year,  we  did  not  act  a  wise  and  prudent  part?  Now,  I  wish  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  what  it  is  I  am  .labouring  to  prove.  I  want  to  show  that  when  we  came  into 
jxjwer  in  J  841,  it  was  most  desirable  that  we  should  attempt  to  effect  a  conciliatory 
arrangement  with  America,  at  once,  and  without  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense  of 
an  exploratory  commission.  What  I  want  to  prove  is,  that  the  line  agreed  to  and 
settled  by  my  noble  friend  is  one  perfectly  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  one  which  only  a  few  short  years  ago  the  noble  lord  was  himself  anxious  to 
adopt,  and  I  think  1  have  already  gone  far  to  prove  that  our  course  was  a  wise  one, 
and  that  by  adopting  a  conventional  line  we  took  the  course  the  noble  lord  himself 
was  anxious  to  ])ursue  in  1838.  It  ajjpears  that  tlie  principle  of  a  commission  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  governments  in  1838.  On  the  (>th  of  April,  1838,  the  noble 
lord  sent  out  the  draft  of  a  convention  for  the  new  commission.  The  noble  lord 
thought  tliat  tlie  principles  he  laid  down  in  that  draft  could  not  be  departed  from. 
On  tii(!  2!Jtli  of  .July,  l83;),  it  was  found,  however,  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  so  far  from  ac- 
cepting and  adopting  the  drauglit  of  the  convention  so  .sent  him  by  the  nol)le  lord, 
Milt  Air.  Fox  his  draught  ol'  tlie  Anu-rican  counter-])roject — another  ])rojcct  for  a 
loiiiiiii^sion,  and  tiioii  tiie  noiilc  lord  found  tliat  there  was  a  wide  dillerence  between 
liiiii.-clf  and  the  government  at  Washington -liiat  tliere  was,  in  fact,  no  agreement 
bct'.vceti  them.  On  the  3rd  of  .Inly,  1840,  tlu^  noble  lord,  writing  to  Mr.  Fox,  says: 
" 'I'he  Britisii  government  accordingly  transmitted  in  April  of  last  year,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  ])resideut,  the  draught  of  a  convention  to  regulate  the  procecd- 
ing-t  of  tiie  proi)osrd  commission.  The  jireambh!  of  that  dratight  recited  textually 
tb*' agreement  which  hu<l  been  come  to,  by  means  of  notes  which  had  been  exchang- 
ed between  the  two  governments;  and  the  articles  of  the  draught  were  franu'd,  as 
h<T  M,ije>ty'.s  government  considered,  in  strict  conformity  with  that  agreement.  But 
tiic  govcnniient  of  the  United  States  did  not  think   i)roper  to  assent  to  the  coiiven- 
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tion  so  ju-oposc'd.  That  government  did  not,  indeed,  allege  that  the  proposed  con- 
vention was  at  varianee  with  the  result  of  tlie  previous  correspondence  between  the 
two  governments;  but  it  thouglit  that  convention  would  establish  a  joint  commission 
of  mere  exploration  and  survej' ;  and  the  president  was  of  opinion  tiiat  tlie  step  next 
to  be  taken  by  the  two  governments  ought  to  bear  upon  its  face  stipulations  which 
must  necessarily  lead  to  a  final  settlement  under  some  form  or  otlier,  and  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  United  States'  government  accordingly  sent  to  you,  for  trans- 
mission to  her  Majesty's  government,  a  counter-draught  of  convention,  varying  con- 
siderabl}',  as  Mr.  Forsyth  admitted,  in  some  ])arts,  from  tlie  draught  as  pr()|)osed  by 
her  Majesty's  government.  But  Mr.  Forsytli  added,  that  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment-did not  deem  it  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  alterations  so  made,  as  the  text 
of  the  counter-drauglit  would  be  found  sutlicientiy  perspicuous." 

Now  this  was  the  state  of  matters  in  1840.  \Ve  had  then  Lord  Palmerston  com- 
plaining of  nothing  ctiectual  having  been  done;  but  then,  they  had  got  the  British 
project  and  the  American  counter-project.  There  was  this  ditierence,  however,  be- 
tween them — the  one  contained  the  proposition  for  a])pointing  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
other  did  not.  It  was  the  American  project  that  proposed  an  arbitrator.  Then  the 
noble  lord  wrote  to  ^Ir.  Fox  that  he  rejected  the  pnject  of  the  American  government 
altogether.  Well,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840,  the  noble  lord  sent  Mr.  Fox  another 
draught  of  the  convention,  which  was  transmitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Forsyth  on  the  28th 
of  July,  and  how  was  it  received  ?  Why,  on  the  13th  of  August,  also  in  1840,  Mr. 
J'orsyth  sent  our  minister  another  counter-iiroject — a  second  counter-project,  even  as 
the  noble  lord  had  done,  nor  had  they  come  to  any  better  understanding  down  to 
August  1841,  when  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  change  in  the  government. 
On  the  24lh  August,  1841,  only  a  few  days  before  the  noble  lord  left  office,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fox  as  follows:  "Her  Majesty's  government  received  with  very  great  regret 
the  second  American  counter-draft  of  a  convention  for  determining  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  provinces,  which  you 
transmitted  to  me  last  autumn,  in  your  despatch  of  the  15th  of  August,  1840,  be- 
cause that  counter-draft  contained  so  many  inadmissible  propositions,  that  it  jdainly 
showed  that  her  ^Majesty's  government  could  entertain  no  hope  of  concluding  any 
arrangement  on  this  subject  with  the  government  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  that  there 
was  no  use  in  taking  any  further  steps  in  the  negotiation  till  the  new  president  should 
come  into  power.  Her  M;ijesty's  government  had  certainly  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  draught  which,  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  you  presented  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  1840,  was  so  fair  in  its  provisions,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  bring  the  differences  between  the  two  governments  about  the  boundary  to  a  just 
and  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  it  would  have  been  at  once  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  that  if  the  American  government  had  proposed  to  make 
any  alterations  in  it,  those  alterations  would  have  related  merely  to  matters  of  detail, 
and  would  not  have  borne  upon  any  essential  points  of  the  arrangement ;  and  her 
Majesty's  government  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  hope,  because  almost  all  the 
main  principles  of  the  arrangement  which  that  draught  was  intended  to  carry  into 
execution  had,  as  lier  Majesty's  government  conceived,  been  either  suggested  by,  or 
agreed  to,  by  the  United  States'  government  itself." 

This  was  in  August,  1841,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  noble  lord,  in 
objecting  to  the  propositions  of  the  American  government,  had  used  terms,  which,  if 
ever  expressions  exhibited  dissent  to  a  ])roposition  that  diplomatist  disai)proved  of, 
mo.st  successfully  expressed  dissent  in  all  its  varieties.  After  a  negotiation  of  four 
years,  the  noble  lord  said  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  as  to  the  preamble,  her  Majesty's  government  "  cannot  possibly 
agree;"  to  the  second  article,  "  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  consent ;"  to  the 
third  article,  "  her  Maj  'sty's  government  must  object."  The  seventh  article,  it  was 
said,  imposes  duties  upon  the  commissioners  "  incompatible  with  each  other."  I  am 
quoting  the  very  words  used  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  every  article  tliere  was  an  ob- 
jection stated  in  a  different  form  till  they  came  to  the  tenth,  and  of  that  the  nol)lelord 
said, — "  But  of  all  the  propositions  made  by  the  American  government,  none  can  be 
more  inadmissible  than  tiiat  contained  in  article  10." 

Thus  to  one  article  the  noble  lord  cannot  agree — to  a  second  he  cannot  assent — 
to  a  third  he  said  it  proposed  incompatible  duties — and  the  fourth  was  more  objoc- 
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tiiinable  than  the  preecdincr;  for  that  article,  he  saiil,  siig^gested  that  Mltphell'si 
limp  slioiild  be  u-oil  as  evidence  bearinj^  upon  the  question,  wliercas  ever}'  one 
knew  that  it  was  full  of  gross  iiuiccuracies,  and  "her  Majesty's  government 
ean  never  aaree  to  this  proposal,  nor  to  any  modification  of  it."  Tliu^  they  liad 
l!e<Tnn  this  discussion  in  1783,  and  in  1841  we  find  tlie  noble  lord,  with  all  his  diplo- 
matic skill,  and  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his  astuteness,  and  aided  as  lie  might  have 
been  by  Sir  C.  Vaughan  and  Lord  lleytesbury,  still  with  no  prospect  of  peace  before 
him  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  almost  two  days  before  he  quitted  office,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  agree,  that  he  dissented,  that  he  entirely  dissented,  and  that  he  positively 
declined  to  assent  to  jiropositions  made  to  him  ;  that  these  propositions  were  founded 
upon  principles  utterly  to  be  repudiated ;  that  the  first  was  inadmissible,  the  second 
bad,  and  the  third  worse;  and  finally,  that  the  noble  lord,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government,  abandoned  every  hope  of  settling  the  question,  as  long  as 
j\Ir.  Van  Buren  was  in  the  president's  chair.  It  was  in  this  state  that  the  noble 
lord  left  these  negotiations.  But  then  the  noble  lord  had  said  that  he  would  make 
proposals  of  liis  own  for  settling  the  dispute.  Ami  what  does  tlie  House  think  were 
the  noble  lord's  proposals  in  tiiat  desperate  state  of  circumstances?  The  proposal 
of  the  noble  lord,  at'ter  fifty-eight  years  of  controversy,  submitted  by  him  to  the 
American  government  lor  the  purpose  of  a  speedy  settlement,  was,  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  nominated  on  both  sides;  tliat  they  should  attempt  to  make  a  set- 
tlement of  this  long  disputed  question  ;  and  then,  if  that  failed,  that  tiie  King  of 
Prussia,  tlie  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  were  to  be  called  in,  not  to 
act  as  umpires,  but  they  were  each  to  be  requested  to  name  a  scientific  man,  and  that 
these  three  members  of  a  scientific  commission  should  proceed  to  arbitrate.  Was 
there  ever  a  proposition  like  this  suggested  for  the  arrangement  of  a  question  on 
which  two  countries  had  differed  for  fifty-ciglit  years?  And  this,  too,  was  proposed 
after  the  failure  of  tlie  arbitration  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  when  they 
had  tiieir  commission  of  exploration  in  vain.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  were  to 
be  three  scientific  men,  foreign  professors — one  from  Prussia,  one  from  Sardinia,  and 
one  from  Saxony  !  to  do  what  ?  and  where  were  they  to  meet,  or  how  were  they  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  ?  Wliat  must  ttie  peojde  of  the  State  of  Maine  have 
tlioiigiit  of  this  proposition  when  they  read  that  they  were  to  be  visited  by  three  pro- 
fessors from  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Prussia?  But  what  said  the  noble  lord's  ov.n 
minister  on  hearing  of  this  })roposition  ?  Mr.  Fox,  in  writing  to  the  noble  lord  said, 
"  For  God's  sake,  if  you  have  arbitrators,  do  not  have  professional  men."  That  was 
on  record.  "  Have,"  he  said,  "  if  you  like,  three  sovereigns,  but  no  philosophers."  It 
was  true  that  their  judgment  should  be  guided  by  scientific  men  ;  but  the  final  judg- 
ment should  be  with  statesmen  and  not  with  mere  jirofessors,  and  this,  for  many 
obvious  reasons,  was  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  So  also  said  ]Mr.  Feather- 
stoniiaugh  whom  the  noble  lord  had  praised,  ami  praised  justly.  But  then,  the  noble 
lord  relied  solely  upon  Mr.  Featherstonliau;ili  and  Colonel  Mudge.  The  noble  lord 
would  not  depart  (uie  inch  from  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge.  Ten  years  had  elaps- 
ed before  the  noble  lord  would  agree  to  settle  tlie  (piestion,  and  then  he  would  not 
move  from  tlie  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived  through  the  means  of  those  two 
gcMllemcn.  The  instant  Mr.  Webster  came  into  oflice,  the  noble  lord  attacked  him 
with  Feallierstonhaugh  and  Mudge.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Webster  to  submit, 
"lint  no,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "I  have  got  a  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge  of  my 
own,  anil  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  these  as  you  are  with  yours."  Tlie  noble  lord 
wanted  to  force  conviction  on  the  United  States;  bi'.t  they  would  not  be  convinced. 
Hut  what  said  Mr.  IValherstonhaugh  to  the  noble  lord's  ])ropi)sition  ?  That  it  was 
(piite  true  a  commission  miglit  l)e  appointed  ;  but  the  couiuiissioners  might  not  give 
ill  tiieir  report  until  tlie  exjiiration  of  eight  or  ten  years,  aiid  then  the  ex[)ense  of  tlie 
commission  might  exceed  the  value  of  the  territory  in  disjuite,  and,  after  all,  the  de- 
cision might  lie  against  them.  l'"or  (iod's  sake,  said  Mr.  i'\ix,  the  noble  lord's  minis- 
ter, do  not  app')int  iirtd'e^sors ;  go  on,  said  the  noble  lord's  favourite  commissioner, 
wiili  a  commission  if  you  will,  but  it  may  exceed  the  value  of  the  territory,  and  after 
ull,  the  decision  may  be;  against  you.  However,  there  was  a  change  in  the  American 
(government,  and  then  Mr.  Fox  in  despair  set  about  executing  the  instructions  of  the 
noble  lord.  The  nobh;  lord  said  : — "Let  us  consider  the  American  coiitre  pt'ojrt  as 
unreasonable,  undeserving  of  answer — as  withdrawn  from  consideration,  and  now 
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submit  my  orig-lnal  pi-ojcl  to  3Ir.  "Wobiter,  tbe  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  persuade 
liiin  it  is  reasonable." 

Mr.  Fox  accordingly  waited  on  Mr.  Webster,  and  tbus  describes  the  reception  bis 
pro])Osals  met  with  from  that  gentleman,  "  I  found  him  entirely  ignorant  of  the  last 
previous  movements  of  the  two  governments  on  the  subject."  Mr.  Webster  not  hav- 
ing watched  tlie  progress  of  these  projetn  and  conire-projels,  says,  "  GJive  me  time  to 
master  this  ditlieult  question."  I  know  what  that  is  :  1  have  been  trying  to  wade 
(hrougli  it  ever  since  it  began  in  178."3,  and  I  ask  ilie  sympathy  of  any  one  who  has  been 
subjected  to  a  similar  infliction.  At  last  Mr.  Fox  reports,  from  connnunications  with 
Mr.  Web.>ter,  his  conviction  of  a  willingness  to  conclude  the  dispute  by  the  compromise 
of  a  conventional  line  of  boundary.  That  was  the  conclusion  whicii  Mr.  Webster,  a  wise 
and  sagacious  man,  came  to  before  he  had  waded  through  one-half  of  the  controversy  ; 
and  as  we  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  we  resolved,  instead  of  appointing  commis- 
sioners, trusting  to  the  evidence  Mr.  Fox  adduced  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States' government  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  we  resolved  to  make  one 
ottbrt  to  conclude  the  long-pending  dispute  by  a  conventional  line  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. And  was  it  not  time  for  us  to  do  so  i*  There  are  questions  whicii  admit  of 
delay ;  there  are  speculative  points  of  difference  which  may  be  hung  up  for  years 
without  compromising  national  interests  or  injuriously  ali'ecting  the  settlement  of 
them;  but  there  are  others  in  respect  to  whicii  delay  brings  with  it  certain  peril. 
And  what  was  the  power  of  the  arguments  in  this  case  against  further  delay  ?  Have 
you  read  the  correspondence  of  your  own  colonial  officers  as  to  what  passed  on  the 
frontier  ?  I  hope  to  hear  from  a  late  higli  commissioner,  the  gallant  officer  near  me, 
his  testimony  as  to  what  v/as  the  result  of  the  delay  respecting  the  disputed  territory. 
[Sir  II.  Douglas  :  "Hear."]  Did  we  gain  by  this  procrastination  ?  No.  America 
was  nearer  at  hand.  Every  moutii  that  passed  was  undermining  our  dominion  over 
that  continent.  I  ask  my  gallant  and  lion,  friend,  for  instance,  whether  in  1828  he 
did  not  apprehend  an  American  subject  and  bring  liira  to  trial  for  encroachments  on 
this  disputed  territory,  and  whetlier  on  the  \er\  spot  on  whicii  he  was  taken,  a  fort 
has  not  since  been  erected,  by  the  authorities  of  Maine  ?  [Sir  H.  Douglas  :  "  Hear."] 
The  vast  tide  of  ])opulation — that  rapid  and  resistless  tide  which  knows  no  ebb — 
presses  on  from  day  to  day,  and  each  month  that  passed  saw  our  territory  further 
encroached  on — the  dominion  we  had  in  1838,  we  retained  not  in  1840;  and  had  we 
postponed  the  settlement  for  another  five  years,  the  question  would  have  settled  itself 
by  a  contest  for  actual  possession.  If  we  had  pursued  then  the  course  for  the  future 
which  had  been  pursued  in  the  past,  let  me  tell  you,  that  liowever  boastful  your 
language  might  have  been,  j'ou  would  have  placed  yourself  in  an  infinitely  worse 
position  than  when  you  previously  attempted  to  settle  the  question.  Now  let  me 
refer  to  some  of  our  colonial  authorities  to  prove  that  it  would  not  have  been  wise  in 
us  (notwithstanding  our  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge)  to  have  waited,  relying  on 
coimnissions,  for  some  five  3'ears  longer,  witli  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  In  April  1840,  Sir  J.  Harvey  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Fox: — "A  sudden 
and  entirely  unexpected  interruption  has  been  made  by  a  large  body  of  the  people  of 
IMaine  (under  the  authority  of  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  the  State)  into 
a  i)art  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  which  has  hitiierto  been  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain." 

Sir  J.  Harvey  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  excellent  and  judicious  officer 
with  whom  he  came  to  an  agreement,  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and  dis- 
cretion. But  what  was  that  agreement: — ■"  That  Great  Britain  should  hold  a  part 
of  the  disputed  territory,  Maine  denying  the  right  of  such  jiossession,  and  that 
Maine  shouhi  hold  another  portion  of  the  territory.  Great  Britain  denying  the  riglit 
of  such  occupation." 

Here  then  was  the  convention.  What  is  the  account  of  the  hostile  preparations 
of  Maine  afforded  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Sherwood  ? — "  Every  thing  wears  in  Maine 
a  warlike  ajjpearance;  the  people  are  hot  for  it.  The  draughting  of  the  militia  has 
commenced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  State;  it  is,  to  take 
possession  of  the  territory  we  claim." 

And  was  the  agreement  entered  into  with  Sir  John  Harvey  adhered  to  by  the 
State?  What  said  Sir  John  Harvey  to  INIr.  Fox?  "  Upon  the  ratification  of  an  agree- 
ment to  this  effect,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  an  assurance  from  General  Scott 
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(which  to  me  was  entirely  conclusive),  of  his  conviction  that  it  would  be  fulfilled  by- 
Maine  'cheerfully  and  in  good  faith,'  I  immediately  ordered  back  to  Canada  her 
3.1ajesty's  11th  regiment,  which  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  both  banks  of  tiie  .St. 
John  river,  just  below  the  contiuouce  of  it  wiih  the  Madawaska,  and  1  shortly  after- 
wards despatched  the  warden  of  the  disputed  territory  witli  a  suitable  posse,  with 
iastructions  to  seize  and  destroy  all  timber  illegally  cut,  and  etiectually  to  prevent, 
by  the  force  of  the  laws  of  this  province,  all  furtiier  depredations  upon  the  timber  of 
that  portion  of  the  disputed  territory  comprised  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  St.  John. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  these  orders  been  given,  and  these  movements  made,  in  the 
very  spirit,  as  I  declare  to  your  excellency,  of  an  anxious  desire  on  my  part,  to  give 
etfi'ot  to  what  I  considered  to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  arrangement,  when  I  learned, 
with  equal  astonishment  and  concern,  that  a  portion  of  the  armed  posse  of  Maine 
had  not  only  advanced  from  the  valley  of  the  Restook  to  that  of  the  Upper  St.  John, 
and  had  established  and  commenced  fortifying  itself  ("why  do  this,  if  not  conscious 
of  the  infringement  of  the  agreement  which  it  was  committing?)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fish  River;  but  that  the  person  in  charge  of  this  party  (of  the  name  of  Nye), 
had  actually  threatened  to  arrest  the  British  warden  (whose  posse  was  unarmed),  in 
the  execution  of  the  duties  which  I  had  assigned  to  him." 

These  are  the  evidences  of  the  impropriety  of  delay.  What  further  is  the  advice 
of  Lord  Sydenham?  On  the  "ilst  of  May,  1841  (one  of  the  last  letters  the  noble 
lord  couhrhave  written),  he  thus  wrote  to  Sir.  \V-.  Colebrooke : — "1  entertain  the 
most  decided  o])inion  tliat  the  Americans  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  by  Sir 
John  Harvey  to  form  that  establishment,  wbich  was  in  direct  and  open  violation  of 
the  convention  made  b}'  himself;  but  it  has  been  suffered,  and  thus  tlie  curious  ano- 
maly is  jjresented  of  an  armed  posse,  in  the  pay  and  under  the  autiiority  of  a  Foreign 
State,  being  stationed  in  a  district  over  which  her  Majesty  claims,  and  has  exercised 
jurisdiction.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  authority  of  tiie  warden  extends, 
even  according  to  the  interpretation  above  referred  to,  over  the  fort  at  Fish  River,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  extremely  imprudent  and  unwise  to  call  it  in  question, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  carry  it  to  its  full  extent,  which  would  really  be  the 
removal  of  the  xVmerican  posse  altogether.  A  case  might  arise  of  so  grave  a  ciia- 
racter,  in  the  siiape  of  insult  or  injury  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  along  the  St.  John's, 
as  would  necessitate  interference  with  this  force,  and  justify  the  collision  that  must 
attend  it,  but  every  endeavour  should  be  used  to  avoid  it,  and  certainly  the  offence 
conteniplaled  as  liki^ly  to  call  for  it,  is  one  of  the  last  which  would  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  what  might  be  attended  witli  such  serious  conseiiucnces." 

That  is  tlie  account  Lord  Sydenham  gave  of  the  state  of  affairs;  you  cannot  repel 
his  authorily.  Yet  what  more  humiliating  position  could  the  interests  of  this  country 
be  placed  in?  We  are  obliged  to  manh  men  to  drive  a  foreign  force  out  of  our 
territory.  What  a  situation  of  relations  willi  the  United  States!  We  know  the 
state  of  thing-,  in  1M4I  was  sucli  tliat  tvvenly-iwo  battalions  were  in  Canada,  and  if 
we  had  not  si'tlied  tlie  (juestion,  tho>e  baltalions  would  have  remained  there.  Lord 
Sydeoiiam,  moreiiver,  saiil, — "  From  my  despatch  of  the  21st  ult ,  your  excellency 
will  have  learned  my  views,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  by  the  warden  of  any  authority 
over  that  j.art  of  tlie  disputed  territory  now  in  jjossession  of  the  state  of  Maine. — I 
still  continue  to  Ihink  tliat  every  exeriion  should  be  made  not  inconsistent  with  the 
national  iionour  ami  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  to  jjrevent  a  collision;  but 
it  is  impo.->sihle  to  allow  tlie  |)eo|ile  of  Maine  to  carry  out  the  schemes  which  you 
suppose  to  be  in  conteiniilation,  wiliiout  an  entire  sacrifice  of  British  interests.  I 
trust  tiiat  the  further  information  wiiich  .Mr.  M'Lauclilan  is  seeking,  will  show  that 
Home  mistake  exists  as  to  their  intentions,  if  not,  I  sliall  immediately  upon  receiving 
your  letter  and  further  reporl,  apjdy  to  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  reipu'st  that  he  will  at  once 
Hiipeal  to  the  federal  government,  to  prevent  acts  on  the  part  of  Maine  which  are 
contrary  to  the  exi>liiig  arrangements  between  the  countries,  and  which,  if  persisted 
in,  must  inevitaliiy  lead  to  collision." 

Sir  W.  Colebrooke  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  noble  lord.  He  said — "  The 
cncriiacliments  that  have  taken  jdace,  and  the  emhnrrassments  that  they  have  occa- 
sioned, induce  me  to  consider  that  no  time  should  be  lost  for  eifecting  such  a  settle- 
ment as  may  be  now  practicable,  and  not  a  compromise  of  the  settlers'  rights  on 
cither  bide  of  the  St.  Jolm'.s.     Circumstances  migiil,  at  one  time,  have  induced  tho 
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Americans  to  assent  to  such  a  line,  if  any  were  atfiiinahle,  preferable  to  that  proposed  : 
but  the  settlements  on  tlie  south  of  the  river,  would  lead  the  people  of  Maine  to 
oppose  it,  and  such  opposition  would  effectually  prevent  the  United  States  from 
assenting  to  it." 

Have  I  not,  then,  by  strict  proof,  shown  that  in  1841,  tlje  matter  admitted  of  no 
delay  ? — that  the  public  peace  on  the  frontier  was  compromised — that  our  amicable 
relations  with  the  United  States  were  endangered  — that  it  would  have  been  unwise 
to  enter  upon  a  new  commission  which  might  have  lasted  for  years,  and  must  have 
led  either  to  our  loss  of  the  territory  by  constant  encroachment,  or  to  the  necessity 
for  a  resort  to  arms  for  its  protection  ?  We  determined,  then,  to  make  every  effort 
for  an  honourable  adjustment,  and  to  invite,  with  that  view,  the  assistance  of  a 
nobleman  we  believed  best  calculated,  by  his  cliaracter,  to  attract  the  confidence  of 
both  countries.  The  noble  lord  oi)posite  says,  there  were  some  prejudices  and 
interests  as  to  the  United  States,  which  precluded  Lord  Ashburton  iVom  being  the 
proper  person  for  such  a  commission.  Sir,  I  never  heard  of  such  prejudices.  I  never 
heard  of  such  imputations.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there  could  be  any  considerations 
to  which  Lord  Ashburton  would  listen,  except  that  of  his  country's  real  welfare. 
And,  I  will  add,  that  it  was  through  his  own  wish  alone,  that  he  became  not  a 
cabinet  councillor  of  her  Majesty.  He  filled  office  with  me  in  1835.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  whole  range  of  public  characters,  whom  I  consider  more  calculated  to  give 
strength  to  a  gorernment  tiian  Lord  Ashburton.  But  ambition  was  not  his  object: 
besought  only  an  honourable  retirement;  cheered  by  the  satisfactory  recollection 
of  many  years'  creditable  discharge  of  public  duties.  Through  his  own  act  alone 
he  was  not  included  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  he,  disregarding  private  wishes  and  inclinations,  and  believing  his 
influence  might  be  beneficial  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  undertook  his  important 
mission;  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  deserves  well  of  his  country — not  only  for  having 
undertaken  it,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  it.  His  conduct  merits 
approbation,  and  I  claim  for  the  government  all  the  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  an  entire  approval  of  it.  We  think  him  entitled  to  every  acknowledgment ;  it 
is  the  government,  therefore,  not  Lord  Ashburton,  that  is  to  be  condemned  on 
account  of  the  treaty,  if  condemnation  be  considered  just.  But  I  conceive  that 
instead  of  condemnation,  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  government  ought  to  meet  with 
public  acknowledgment  and  gratitude.  He  went  out  to  the  United  States  to  effect 
a  settlement.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  attempt 
further  explorations  and  incjuiries  by  commissions.  In  some  quarters,  it  appears 
that  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Webster,  has  met  with  censure  on  account  of  the 
treaty,  similar  to  that  which  has  assailed  Lord  Ashburton  ;  but  I  believe  he  was 
equally  animated  by  a  spirit  of  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  unin- 
fluenced by  political  considerations.  If,  then,  a  conventional  line  were  to  be  adopted, 
what  basis  were  we  to  take  for  the  negotiation?  We  hoped  for  a  more  favourable 
line  than  the  King  of  Holland  had  assigned  us.  What  im])ression  does  the  noble 
lord  entertain  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  agreeing  to  a  line 
more  favourable  for  us?  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  they  were  honestly  persuaded 
of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Lord  Ashburton 
found,  on  his  arrival  in  America,  one  almost  unanimous  bona  fide  conscientious 
feeling,  that  their  claims  were  founded  on  justice.  You  may  saj'  it  was  an  erroneous 
and  unfounded  impression  ;  and  you  may  be  just  as  .satisfied  of  the  justice  of  our 
claim.  But  can  you  ever  effect  any  adjustment  without  some  degree  of  mutual 
concession  ?  And  the  impression  of  the  Americans  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
noble  lord's  conduct.  Tiie  noble  lord  did  not  insist  on  our  extreme  rights.  He 
had  listened  to  compromise  ;  subsequently  to  1835  he  professed  a  readiness  to  divide 
the  territory.  The  impression  of  those  in  America  most  favoin-able  for  a  settle- 
ment was,  that  we  might  possibly  allow  an  acquiescence  in  the  award  of  the  King 
of  Holland  ("  the  Dutchman's  line"),  but  nothing  beyond  it :  and  if  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton had  attenijited  to  take  any  other  basis  than  this,  he  might  as  well  have  altogether 
abandoned  the  attempt  at  arrangement.  As  to  advancing  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we 
acted  not  hastily;  we  were  most  desirous  that  every  boundary  line  should  duly 
protect  the  interests  of  our  North  American  provinces — which  we  were  determined 
173— Vol.  IV. 
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to  defend  with  the  whole  power  of  the  British  Empire,  so  long  as  they  manifested 
a  sincere  and  honest  desire  to  maintain  the  connection.  We  did,  therefore  (feeling 
it  of  the  highest  moment  not  to  compromise  their  security),  hefore  entering  into 
any  communication  with  Lord  Ashburton,  consult  many  of  the  highest  military 
authorities;  among  thetn,  the  gallant  officer  (Sir  H.  Douglas),  whose  ability  and 
experience  entitle  his  opinion  to  much  respect,  Sir  James  Kempt,  Lord  Seaton,  Sir 
George  Murray,  and,  1  may  add,  the  Duke- of  Wellington.  We  consulted  all  these 
distinguished  othcers  as  to  the  most  desirable  line  of  boundary  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  Our  great  object  was  to  select,  in  preference  to  that  part  of  the  boundary 
awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland,  some  boundary  that  should  better  countervail  any 
possibility  of  dispute.  And  I  apprehend  that  we  succeeded.  We  have  got  more 
favourable  terms  by  Lord  Ashburton's  boundary,  so  far  as  military  security  is  con- 
cerned, tiian  those  which  were  given  by  the  boundary  of  the  King  of  Holland.  We 
did  deem  it  a  great  object  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  having  the  command  of 
those  heights  which  overlooked  the  St.  Lawrence;  but  the  King  of  Holland  had 
given  those  heights  to  the  United  States;  and  1  beg  tu  tell  the  noble  lord,  who  is  the 
foremost  to  condemn  this  proposal,  that  the  acquiescence  in  that  alteration  of  boun- 
dary has  been  met  by  great  objections  in  the  United  States,  and  that  there  are  some 
in  the  United  States  who  consider  that  very  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  that 
government  in  giving  up  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  was  awarded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  King  of  Holland,  Now,  how  stands  the  extent  of  territory  ? 
The  noble  lord  said  in  his  despatch,  tliat  the  division  of  territory  by  the  King  of 
Holland  was  in  these  proportions,  three-tifths  to  the  United  States,  and  two-fifths 
only  to  Great  Britain.  The  boundary  of  Lord  Ashburton  gives  us  a  much  larger 
extent  of  territory — that  gives,  I  think,  about  seven-twelfths  to  the  United  Stales, 
and  five-twelfths  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  calculates  the  difference 
in  point  of  acres,  and  makes  it  also  very  favourable  to  Great  Britain;  I  do  not 
exactly  bear  in  mind  what  the  proportions  were,  according  to  him,  but  1  think  that 
by  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland  we  had  about  2,600,000  acres,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans 4,500,000  acres,  and  that  by  the  present  division  of  territory  we  have  about 
3,400,000  acres,  and  the  Americans  about  3,700,000.  So  that  if  you  take  the  extent 
of  territory,  the  division  made  by  Lord  Ashburton  is  a  little  more  in  point  of  acres 
than  that  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland;  and  if  you  take  the  military  frontier, 
the  bomulary  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  King  of 
Holland.  The  noble  lord  referred  to  certain  dinners  which  took  place  at  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  at  winch  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  present;  and  says,  that  the  con- 
clusion of  this  treaty  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  (iongratulation  and  triumph  to  the 
United  States.  Why,  Sir,  there  are  senators  in  the  United  States  M'ho  take  exactly 
the  same  view  of  this  adjustment,  as  hearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
an  the  noble  lord  takes  of  it  in  its  bearing  upon  our  interests.  It  is  curious  to 
contrast  the  language  of  the  nol)lc  lord  with  that  of  ])ei'sons  of  great  eminence  and 
consideration  in  the  United  States,  and  I  cannot  give  a  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  dilliculty  which  attended  this  (piestion  than  by  showing- the  discordant  views  of 
fiilferent  persons  'Aith  i-espect  to  it.  A  very  eminent  man  in  the  United  States,  a 
man  of  great  weight  and  inlluence  in  the  senate — ]\lr.  Benton,  who  voted  against  the 
treaty — in  speaking  of  the  concessions  made  by  Mr.  Webster — now,  just  contrast 
this  with  the  language  of  the  noble  lord — Mr.  Benton  says, — "  Such  are  the  grants 
and  conce'-sions  from  (ireat  Britain  to  the  Uniteil  States;  few  in  number,  small  in 
value,  nothing  for  her  to  yield,  injurious  to  her  to  retain,  and  tdready  ours  as  effectually 
v.ithont  the  treaty  as  with  it.  Kxc'cjjt  the  restricted  and  compensated  navigation  of 
tile  lower  St.  John,  all  the  rest  was  ah-eady  ours — ours  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  by 
flic  I'nct  that  (treat  Hrilain  wanted  none  of  these  slips,  or  islands,  or  points  of  land, 
with  tiie  encuinhr;ince  of  their  rejjiiblic^an  inhabitants,  which  she  makes  a  merit  of 
yielding  t(j  us.  Not  so  with  our  grants  to  her.  They  are  large  and  valuable — 
mi'erial  for  her  to  receive — dang(!rous  and  injurious  for  us  to  yield — and  involving, 
not  only  territory,  but  natural  boundaries;  iiud  admitting  a  i'orcign  power  within 
the  litnits  which  nature  herself  and  the  treaty  of  I7«3  had  jtrescribcd  for  the  fron- 
tier <if  an  indcpeudcnt  nation.  An<l  here  1  frankly  ticci.st  the  subject,  and  say, 
that  if  our  negotiator,  in  forming  a  general  treaty  for  all  the  states,  and  in  settling 
all   the  subjects  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  had  yielded  to  the  British 
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Crown  all  that  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  granted,  I  should  have 
said  not  a  word.  Rut  in  transcending  that  award,  wliich  he  himself  opposed  as 
yielding  too  much — in  giving  up  more  now  than  the  British  government  demanded 
at  the  time  of  that  award— in  doing  tins,  I  find  reasons  for  amazement  and  disap- 
probation. I  am  astonished  at  what  1  beliold,  and  shall  proceed  to  state  the 
number  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and  demand  from 
the  friends  of  the  negotiator  the  causes  and  the  reasons  for  such  extraordinary  con- 
cessions." 

That  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Benton  ;  he  thinks  the  honour  of  tlie  United  States 
is  absolutely  sacrificed  by  the  treaty  that  was  made  with  Lord  Ashbnrton. 
Tlien,  speaking  of  the  arrangement  that  was  made  about  the  Caroline  and  Mr. 
M'Leod,  in  enabling  the  court  of  general  authority  of  the  United  States  to  overrule 
the  jurisdiction,  with  respect  to  a  man  committed  by  the  States'  court,  Mr.  Benton 
says: — "  The  infamous  act — the  habeas  corpus  against  the  States — squeamishly 
called  the  '  remedial  justice  act' — is  now  on  the  statute  book,  the  original  pol- 
luting our  code  of  law,  the  copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  the  British  Queen.  And 
this  is  the  point  we  have  reached.  In  tlie  short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  the 
national  character  has  been  run  down,  from  the  pinnacle  of  honour  to  the  abyss 
of  disgrace.  I  limit  myself  now  to  the  atT'uir  of  M'Leod  and  the  CuroUnc  alone; 
and  say  that,  in  this  business,  exclusive  of  their  disgraces,  the  national  character 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  contempt.  It  required  the  Walpole 
administration,  twenty-five  long  years  of  cowardly  submission  to  France  and 
Spain,  to  complete  the  degradation  of  Great  Britain;  our  present  rulers  have 
completed  the  same  work  for  their  own  country  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
months.  And  this  is  the  state  of  our  America — that  America  which  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  left  so  proud!— that  America  wiiich,  with  3,000,000  of  people,  fought 
and  worsted  the  British  empire— with  7,000,000  fought  it  and  worsted  it  again — 
and  now,  with  18,000,000,  truckles  to  the  British  Queen,  and  invents  all  sorts  of 
propitiatory  apologies  for  her,  vvhen  tlie  most  ample  atonement  is  due  to  itseif?" 

These  are  tlie  opinions  of  the  Palraerston  of  America;  and  permit  these  extreme 
councillors  to  prevail,  and  you  will  soon  have  war  betwem  the  two  countries.  But 
in  this  I  confide — I  confide  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  vast  preponderance  of  the 
influence  of  men  in  eitlior  country  wishing  and  hoping  for  peace  between  them — I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  in  America  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  peace, 
and  that  they  concur  in  the  terms  settled  by  Lord  Ashbnrton.  I  believe  tliat  they 
are  not  prepared  to  act  on  the  principles  of  the  noble  lord,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Mr. 
Benton  upon  tlie  other.  The  noble  lord  asks  by  implication,  by  the  motion  which 
he  has  made,  the  noble  lord  asks  the  House  to  condemn  Lord  Ashbnrton,  and 
to  disapprove  of  his  treaty.  I  entreat  all  those,  whatever  their  party  connection 
may  be — whatever  their  political  opinions  may  be,  providing  tliat  they  do  believe  that 
delay  in  tliis  matter  was  no  longer  possible— that  delay  was  injurious  to  Britain,  not 
merely  by  the  want  of  a  definite  treaty,  but  by  the  danger  in  which  uncertainty 
y)laced  the  maintenance  of  peace — 1  intreat  all  those  not  to  follow  the  noble  lord  in 
his  critical  examination  of  minute  details,  but  to  take  compreliensive  views  of  the 
(piestion,  and  declare  by  their  language,  by  their  speeches,  by  their  votes,  their 
satisfaction  that  the  ditferences,  with  respect  to  this  boundary,  are  adjusted  on 
honourable  and  mutually  conciliatory  terms.  Depend  upon  it  no  adjustment  will  be 
to  our  advantage  which  is  not  based  upon  conciliatory  terms.  If  you  have  three  pro- 
fessors to  reinforce  INIessrs.  Miidgc  and  Featherstonhaugh,  and  if  you  force  a  boundary 
upon  a  reluctant  people,  you  may  be  abstractedly  in  the  riglit;  but  your  pros])ect  of 
continued  peace  would  be  lowering  and  gloomy,  if  a  sullen  assent  were  to  be  given 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  I  say,  therefore,  that  a  measure  of  adjustment  was 
not  the  only  object,  it  was  necessary  that  that  measure  shotdd  be  a  satisfactory 
and  conciliatory  measure  of  adjustment.  Why,  we  are  not  now  minutely  to  criticise 
the  treaty.  Let' us  think  liow  our  North  American  provinces  liave  been  treated.  It 
is  their  interests  which  have  been  principally  compromised,  if  any  have  been  com- 
promised; but  I  do  not  believe  that  even  that  has  been  the  case;  or  that  British 
interests,  with  boundaries  extending  for  nearly  .3,000  miles,  with  millions  on  millions 
of  acres  of  territory,  have  been  compromised.  Let  us  thii.k  of  the  value  of  these 
lands,  and  do  not  let  us  set  up  ditficulties,  do  not  let  us  even  take  into  consideration 
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tlie  thousands,  or  (I  am  not  inclined  to  underrate  their  value)  the  few  millions 
of  acres  of  extra  territory.  I  don't  undervalue  the  boundary  of  the  Aroostook;  but, 
a  few  thousands  or  millions  of  acres  is  nothing  against  the  advantage  of  a  perma- 
nent and  satisfactory  ])eace.  And  yet  I  would  advise  you  to  concede  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  your  honour.  I  put  oat  of  the  question  the  political  aspect  of  affairs 
at  the  time  this  treaty  v.'as  effected.  I  put  out  of  consideration  the  political  aspect 
of  affairs  at  tlie  time  these  disputes  were  settled.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  look  to  the 
wars  then  being  carried  on  in  Affghanistan — to  the  wars  being  carried  on  in  China — 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  look  to  the  then  state  of  our  relations  with  France — I  do  not  ask 
vou  to  praise  the  treat}'  in  connection  with  these  circumstances — on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  thL\t  no  dangers  shoidd  ever  induce  you  to  make  unjust  and  unwise  arrange- 
ments. You  are  not  entitled  by  any  such  considerations  to  sacrifice  your  North 
American  colonies,  and  even  if  you  had  done  so,  I  do  not  believe  that  your  concessions 
would  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace.  You  should  do  that  which  you  believe 
to  be  wise  and  just;  and  make  no  undue  concessions  in  order  to  preserve  peace. 
8uch  concessions  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  power  to  which  they  are  made  in 
its  unjust  demands  ;  and  I,  therefore,  place  no  stress  on  the  position  of  affairs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  at  tlie  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  But,  Sir,  I  say  that 
that  treaty  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  our  North  American  colonies.  The  pre- 
vious unsettled  state  of  affairs  had  been  felt  as  a  grievous  interruption  to  habits  of 
honest  industry — there  had  been  no  possibility  of  concluding  sales  of  land — the  uncer- 
tain position  of  affairs  hail  interfered  with  business  and  industry;  trie  inhabitants  of 
our  North  Aniericau  colonies  gain  raucii  by  tiie  prospect  of  a  continued  peace.  As 
far  as  public  sentiment  can  be  traced  by  the  declarations  of  the  public  press,  1  find 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  newspapers  published  in  these  provinces  are  in  favour  of  the 
treat}".  The  people,  then,  are  not  disturbed  by  those  apprehensions  of  danger  in 
the  event  of  war,  so  long  dwelt  on  by  the  noble  lord.  They  are  sensible  that  those  even- 
tual dangers  which  will  be  brought  on  them  by  allowing  the  approach  of  an  American 
army  within  thirty  miles  of  Quebec,  were  nothing  com|)ared  to  the  hazards  to  be 
encountered  were  tiie  questirm  left  unsettled.  They  thought  all  such  fears  as  those 
insisted  on  by  the  noble  lord,  were  subordinate  considerations,  and  they  rejoiced  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  question.  There  is  one  more  point  on  which  I  must  touch 
before  1  sit  down,  'i'ho  noble  lord  has  spoken  at  great  length  of  a  map  recently  dis- 
covered, lie  seems  to  think  that  that  map  so  discovered  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  the  British  claims.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  observe  to  the 
noble  lord,  that  cotemporary  maps  may  be — when  the  words  of  the  treaty  referred  to 
l)y  them  are  in  themselves  doubtful — they  may  be  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  those 
who  fraiKcd  them,  but  the  treaty  uuist  be  executed  according  to  the  words  contained 
in  it.  ICven  if  the  map  were  sustained  by  the  juirties,  it  tould  not  contravene  the 
words  of  tiie  treaty;  but  the  noble  lord  considers  that  a  certain  map  which  has  been 
found  in  the  arciiives  of  the  foreign-oflice  at  Paris,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  just- 
ness of  tlie  liritisli  claims.  Now,  Sir,  1  am  not  jirepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  such 
as-ertioii.  (ireat  blame  has  been  thrown  upon  Mr.  Webster  with  respect  to  this  map. 
lie  lias  been  chargiM.  with  jierfidy  and  want  of  good  faith  in  not  having  at  once  dis- 
closed to  J..ord  A.>lil<urton  tlie  fact  of  his  |)ossessiiig  this  maj).  Now,  1  must  say  that 
it  is  rather  hard,  when  we  know  \\hat  are  the  jiractices  of  diplomatists  and  negotiators, 
I  say  it  is  rather  hard  to  e.vpect  that  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
siioulii  be  held  boinid  to  discdose  to  the  diphinuilist  with  whom  he  was  in  treaty  all 
tlie  weak  parts  of  his  case,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  reflection  cast  upon  Mr. 
Webster — a  gentleman  of  worth  and  honour — are,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  very 
unjust.  This  map  was,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  at 
Paris,  and  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin's  has  also  been  found,  having  reference  to 
some  niaj),  but  there;  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  map  so  found 
and  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin.  In  general  there  is  such  a  connection,  as  in  the  case 
of  maps  referred  to  in  desjiatches  ;  but  then^  is  none  in  this  (ta^c.  There  is  nothing 
III  show  that  the  map  so  found  is  the  identical  maj)  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  ills  letter;  and  nothiiiL''  can  be  more  fallacious  than  relying  on  such  maps.  For 
let  me  hlat(r  what  may  he  said  upon  the  oilier  side  of  the  (juestion  with  respect  to 
mail'*.  \\'{-  made  incpiiry  aljout  those  maps  in  tii(!  foreign-oHice  at  Paris,  and  we 
(o  dd  find  none  such  ua  that  in  question  at  first.     We  have  not  been  so  neglectful  in 
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former  times  with  respect  to  tlie  matter  as  the  noble  lord  seems  to  tliink.  We  made 
inquiries,  in  1826  and  1827,  into  tlie  majjs  in  the  foreign  ofhce  at  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  Hght  upon  the  intentions  of  tlie  negotiators  of  1783.  A  strict 
search  was  made  for  any  documents  bearing  in  any  shape  upon  tlie  disputed  question, 
but  at  that  time  neither  letter  nor  map  could  be  found.  However,  there  were  afterwards 
discovered,  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  America,  a  letter  and 
a  certain  map,  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  map  referred  to  in  the  letter.  In  answer 
to  our  first  inquiry,  as  I  have  already  stated,  no  such  map  could  be  discovered. 
The  first  which  we  received  from  the  foreign  ofiico  at  Paris,  was  a  ma])  framed  in 
1783,  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  the  King  of  England.  On  that  map  is  in- 
scribed— "  A  map  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  as  agreed  to  by  the  treaty 
of  1783:  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  the  King."  Now,  Sir,  that  map  placed  the 
boundary  according  to  the  American  claim,  yet  it  was  a  cotemporary  map,  and  it 
was  published  by  the  geographer  to  the  British  King.  There  was  a  work,  which  I 
have  here,  a  political  periodical  of  the  time,  published  in  1783,  called  Beive's  Journal. 
It  gives  a  full  report  of  the  debate  in  parliament  upon  the  treaty  then  being 
concluded,  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  report,  it  also  gives  a  map  of  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  countries  as  then  agreed  to.  That  map,  Sir,  also  adopts  the  line 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  On  subsequent  inquiry,  at  Paris,  we  found  a  map, 
which  must  be  the  map  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparkes.  Tliere  is  placed  upon 
that  map  a  broad  red  line,  and  tliat  line  marks  out  the  boundary  as  claimed  by  the 
British.  It  is  probably  a  map  by  M.  D'Anville,  of  1746,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  the  map  referred  to  by  Mr  Jared  Sparkes;  but  we  can  trace  no  indi- 
cation of  connection  between  it  and  the  despatch  of  Ur.  Franklin.  To  say  that 
they  were  connected  is  a  mere  unfounded  inference.  But  there  is  still  another  map. 
Here — in  this  country — in  the  library  of  the  late  King,  was  deposited  a  map  by 
iSIitchell,  of  the  date  1753 — that  map  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  King,  and  it 
was  also  in  possession  of  the  noble  lord,  but  he  did  not  communicate  its  contents  to 
Mr.  Webster.  It  was  marked  by  a  broad  red  line,  and  on  that  line  is  written 
"  Boundary,  as  described  by  our  negotiator,  Mr.  Oswald;"  and  that  line  follows  the 
claim  of  the  United  States.  That  map  was  on  an  extended  scale.  It  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  late  King,  who  was  particularly  curious  in  respect  to  geographical 
inquiries.  On  that  map,  I  repeat,  is  placed  the  boundary  line— that  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  and,  on  four  different  places  on  that  line,  "  Boundary  as  described  by 
Oswald."  Now  I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  boundary  ultimately  settled  by  the 
negotiators;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  founding  a  claim  upon  cotera- 
]jorary  maps,  unless  you  can  also  prove  that  the}'  were  adopted  by  the  negotiators: 
and  when  the  noble  lord  takes  it  for  granted  that  if  we  had  resorted  to  arbitration 
■we  should  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  our  claims,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  matter  would  be  open  to  much  discussion.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  tliat 
claim  of  Great  Britain  was  well-founded;  that  it  is  a"  claim  which  the  negotiators 
intended  to  ratify.  1  cannot  say,  either,  that  the  inquiries  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted since  Mr.  Spai'kes's  discovery  havematerially  strengthened  my  conviction  either 
way.  I  think  they  leave  matters  much  as  they  were,  and  nothing,  I  think,  can  be 
more  delusive  than  tlie  expectation  that,  if  the  question  were  referred  to  arbitration 
— the  decision  would  inevitably  have  been  given  in  your  favour,  in  consequence  of 
the  evidence  of  maps,  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  maps  recognized  by  the 
negotiators  themselves.  And  then.  Sir,  with  reference  to  the  maps  discovered  sub- 
secjuently  to  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  conducted  by  Lord  Ashburton.  The 
noble  lord  opposite  has  stated  that  his  predecessor  in  office  had  made  all  possible  in- 
quiry into  the  matter,  and  possessed  all  the  elements  of  information  connected  with 
it.  Lord  Ashburton.  then,  bad  a  right  to  draw  the  same  conclusion.  He  had  a 
right  to  presume  that  he  was  sent  abroad  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  of  infor- 
mation on  which  a  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  come  to,  and  therefore  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  map  in  Paris,  even  if  it  could  be  positively  connected 
■with  I)r.' Franklin's  despatch,  would  be  no  ground  for  the  impeachment  ofthetreary 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  or  for  proving  that  he  had  not  ably  and  honourably  discharged 
his  duties.  If  blame  should  fall  upon  any  one,  it  should  fall  upon  those  who  have 
been  conducting  these  negotiations  for  years.  But  I  think  that  I  have  shown  that 
no  blame  can  be  attached  either  to  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Mr.  Canning;  that  they  did 
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what  they  could  to  search  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  at  Paris  for  information 
connected  with  the  subject.     The  documents  lately  discovered  were  not  kept  in  the 
political  department  of  the  French  foreign  office,   but  in  the  historical  department, 
and  it  was  thus  that  while  tliey  had  eluded  former  search  they  had  come  to  be  dis- 
covered bv  ^Ir.  Jared  Sparkes.     Nothing  must  be  said  as  impeaching  the  accuracy 
or  t'-uod  faith  of  that  gentleman,  but  he  liimself  admits  that  the  map  which  he  dis- 
covered could  not  be  traced  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the  despatch  of  Dr. 
Franklin.      I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  point  noticed  by  the  noble  lord 
to  which  I  have  omitted  to  refer.     As  I  said  before,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  noble 
lord  should  have  brought  forward  such  a  mention  as  he  has  to-night  proposed.     Most 
willingly  would  I  have  consented  to  the  production  of  additional  papers  on  this 
subject,  if  I  could  have  done  so  consistently  with  my  sense  of  public  duty.     In 
consenting  to  a  change  in  the  line  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland,  as  I  have 
before  stated,    our  chief    object    was    to  consult    the    security  and    the   military 
defence   of   our    North    American   colonies.      I   tliink  it   must  be   quite   evident 
to    the   House    that    it    would    be    inconsistent    with    my   duty    to    present    any 
correspondence    bearing   upon     that   subject.        I   should    also   decidedly    ol^ject, 
in  the  case  of  a  negotiation  wliich  has  been  brought   to   a  successful  result,    to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  all  the  confidential  communications  which  may 
have  passed  between  the  executive  government  of  this  country  and  the  individual 
by  whom  they  were  represented.    I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  precedent  which 
would  warrant  the  production  of  pr.pers  of  this  nature  under  such  circumstances. 
Vr'^here  the  endeavour  to  conclude  a  treaty  has  failed,  and  where  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  House  for  its  opinion,  it  might  be  justifiable  to  lay  before  tlie 
public  the  whole  correspondence  on  the  subject.     My  objection  to  produce  the  cor- 
respondence rerpiired  by  the  no))le  lord  does  not  arise  from  any  mere  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  government.      As  I  before  stated,   we  adopt  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Ashburton — we  approve  his  conduct,  and  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  it. 
If,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  should  wish  to  move  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  without 
calling  for  further  documents,  he  may  involve  the  government  in  that  censure;  but, 
acting  upon  the  principles  on  wliich  men  in  office  must  act,  I  am  bound  to  consider 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  jiublic  interests  to  produce  the  confidential  com- 
munications  between  the  government  and  their  representative,  Lord  Ashburton; 
and  I  must  state  that  I  think  the  production  of  such  corres])ondence  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  public  interests.     It  is,  however,  competent  to  the  noble  lord  to 
press  his  motion  to  a  division  ;  but  if  the  noble  lord  does  adopt  that  course,  it  will 
be  with  a  view  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  mark  its  condenniatiou  of  the  govern- 
ment for  having  sent  liord  Ashburton  to  the  United  States  to  conclude  this  treaty, 
and  to  censure  I^ord  Ashburton  for  the  course  which  he  has  jiursued.     I  do  hope 
that  tlie  House  will  not  lend  itself,  so  far  as  Lord  Ashburton  is  concerned,  to  such 
an  act  of  injustice.     Tliat  noble  lord,  following  the  course  which  he  has  uniformly 
]>ursued,  influenced  only  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  jjublic  welfare,  and  to  main- 
tain peace  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  sacrificed  his  own  private 
convenience — his  jjrivate  ease — in  order  that  he  might  undertake  this  mission.     Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  hav(!  both  been  the  objects  of  condemnation  in  their 
respective  countries.       Lord  Ashl)iMton   has  been,   in  this   country,   the  victim  of 
anonymous  calumnies;  and  lam  conlident  that  no  lion,  mendier  of  this  House  could 
have  sanctioned  tlmse  calumnies,  who  would  haveado[)ted  any  other  course  than  that 
of  projiosing  u  direct  motion  of  inculpation,  calling  upon  the  House  to  pronounce 
it.s  censure  on  the  conduct  of  a  man  so  aspersed,     'i'he  nu)tiou  of  to-night  is  in  itself 
u  coni[)lcte  vindication  of,   and  triumph  for  Lord  Asiiburton.      If  a  ])owerful  nartv 
can  bring  forward  no  other  motion  rcllecling  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord   Ashburton 
than — not  u  vote  of  censure — not  u  motion   implying  the  slightest  blame — but  a 
mere  [)roposal  for  the  |)roduction  of  papers,  which  the  author  of  the  motion  knows 
cannot  he  |)rodiiced — 1  say  that  any  vindication   of  liord  Ashburton  is  wholly  un- 
nccc-sary.     'J'he  nature  and  character  of  the  motion  itself  constitute  the  vindication 
niid   the  triumph  of  Lord   Ashburton.     The  nobh;  lord   is  afraid  to  propose  a  vote 
implying  c<'nsure,  Ie-<t  I  should   move  an  amendment,  which  would  be  carried  by  a 
vast  majiirily,  a|)j)roving  of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  conduct  u['  Lord  7\shbnrton.    'J'he 
Iirivalc  character  of  Lord  Ashburton — mucli  as  I  regard  that  noble  lord — is  to  me 
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a  matter  of  comparative  unimportanco,  compared  with  tiie  public  interests  which 
are  involved  in  the  decision  wliieh  the  House  may  adopt  upon  this  motion.  The 
decision  of  to-night,  if  to-night  a  decision  is  come  to,  will  involve  the  opinion  of 
the  House  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  diliercnces  between  this  country  and  America. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  sulijects  of  dilference  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country  have  been  aiijusted  by  this  treaty  but  I  speak  of  those  peculiar 
ditferences  which  caused  considerable  exasperation  in  both  countries,  and  winch  af- 
forded reason  for  apprehending  tlie  disturbance  of  tranquillity.  If  you  are  desirous 
for  the  maintenance  of  jieace — if  you  believe  that  this  negotiation  has  contributed  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  peace — then  T  call  upon  you  not  to  be  misled  by  a  plausible 
motion  calling  for  further  papers  to  imply  a  doubtful  and  equivocal  opinion;  but 
if,  upon  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  of  its 
representative.  Lord  Ashburton,  has  been  influenced  by  pure  motives — that  it  has 
been  wise  and  just — that  it  has  contributed  to  lay  the  founilation  of  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  United  States — then  I  do  intreat  you,  whatever  be  your  party 
ditferences  from  us,  whatever  be  your  political  principles,  to  mark  your  opinion  in 
favour  of  peace  by  negativing  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 
Debate  adjourned. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 
April  4,  1843. 

Lord  Ashley  having  presented  several  petitions  on  the  subject  of  tlie  opium  trade 
with  China,  praying  that  the  House  would  adopt  etfectual  measures  for  its  abolition, 
concluded  a  powerful  and  impressive  speech  by  moving-  a  resolution  to  the  effect, 
that  on  account  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  trade  to  our  manufacturing  interests, 
and  its  utter  inconsistency  with  the  honour  and  duties  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  steps 
be  taken,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  government  and  indi- 
viduals, to  abolish  the  evil. 

Sir  RoBicRT  Pkel  was  surprised  at  the  conclusion  to  which  his  lion,  friend  (Sir 
R.  Inglis),  and  his  noble  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool  (Viscount  Sandon)  had 
come,  with  reference  to  this  resolution.  Here  v.'as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  importance,  involving  a  revenue  of  <£  1,200,000,  when  the  revenue  of  India  is  in 
a  state  requiring  the  utmost  care,  and  his  hon.  friend  and  his  noble  friend  called  on 
the  House  to  atiopt  a  resolution  which  would  injure  the  revenue  to  the  extent  he  had 
stated,  and  compel  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  give  up  another  portion  of  their 
scanty  earnings.  In  a  matter  of  this  delicacy  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  admission  of  his  noble  friend,  who  said  that  the  resolution  should  be 
modified,  and  that  parts  of  it  required  consideration,  and  should  be  amended.  His 
hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  said  that  there  was  now  an  able  negotiator  at  the  court 
of  China,  and  who,  it  was  possible,  might  by  his  exertions  do  much  to  modify  the 
evils  of  the  trade.  Now,  how  did  his  hon.  friend. know  that  some  such  beneficial 
results  were  not  in  the  course  of  being  brought  about,  through  the  exertions  of  this 
able  negotiator?  If  such  negotiations  were  pending,  and  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
changing  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  government  on  the  subject,  so  that  some  amicable 
arrangement  could  be  eifeeted,  was  it  not  unwise  to  interfere  by  adopting  a  course 
like  the  present  ?  INIight  they  not  defeat  tlie  object  which  the  negotiator  had  in 
view  ?  This  resolution  prohibited  the  growth  of  opium,  and  sup|)osing  that  the 
Chinese  government  heard  of  this  resolution,  th.e  hopes  that  might  otherwise  he 
entertained  that,  by  diplomatic  means,  the  object  in  view  would  be  obtained,  would 
be  entirely  at  an  end.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  important  than  another,  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  maintain  its  weight  ami  authority  in  the  country,  it  was  tliat 
it  should  weigh  well  the  resolutions  to  which  it  came.  A  resolution  was  not  like 
a  bill,  for  one  vote  decided  the  matter;  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of  reconsider- 
ing it,  as  there  were  various  stages  at  which  a  bill  could  be  thrown  out.  Ought  the 
House,  then,  after  the  admissions  of  his  noble  friend,  and  his  hon.  friend,  to  come 
to  a  vote  of  this  kind  to-night,  which  would  at  once  decide  the  matter?  Why  not 
rather  adopt  the  other  course  which  had  been  proposed,  and  declare  that  the  House 
was  not  in  such  a  state,  as  regarded  their  then  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  to  enable 
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thera  to  vote  on  a  resolution  which  they  were  told  by  its  supporters  required 
amendment?  But  what  was  the  resolution  of  his  noble  friend,  of  whose  motives  he 
spoke  with  the  utmost  respect,  doing  justice  to  the  humanity  which  induced  him  to 
bring  the  subject  forward,  and  also  to  the  ability  which  his  noble  friend  had  displayed 
on  the  occasion  ;  but  he  knew  his  noble  friend  too  well  not  to  know  that  he  was 
willing  that  his  resolution  should  be  canvassed  with  tlie  utmost  freedom.  What 
was  his  noble  friend's  resolution  ?  "  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  opium,  and  the  monopoly  of  its  growth 
in  the  territories  of  British  India,  is  destructive  of  all  relations  of  amity  between 
England  and  China." 

This  was  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  and  it  excluded  any  possibility  of  legali- 
zing the  trade  in  opium.  But  it  was  also  impossible  entirely  to  interdict  the  trade; 
for  opium,  besides  being  produced  in  our  Indian  possessions,  could  be  obtained  from 
Turkey  or  from  Manilla,  or  British  capital  would  be  engaged  in  cultivating  it  in  the 
state  of  Malwa  and  other  places.  Would  the  House  aver,  that  the  "continuance 
of  the  trade  in  opium  is  destructive  of  all  amicable  relations?  and  at  the  same  time 
decide,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  growth  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  is 
luiwise?  There  were  two  questions  to  be  considered  ;  one,  whether  you  will  vote, 
that  if  this  country  should  sanction  the  illegal  trade  in  opium,  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  tiie  wishes  of  the  Chinese  government;  and  another,  perfectly  distinct  from 
this, —  whether  by  this  resolution,  you  can  prevent  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  in 
our  possessions  in  India.  He  would  show  wh}'^  it  was  better  to  postpone  their 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  The  matter  had  not  only  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  from  the  present  government,  but  also  from  the  late  administration. 
The  late  government  instructed  Sir  H.  Pottinger  to  communicate  with  the  Chinese 
government  on  the  subject.  Now,  had  Sir  II.  Pottinger  acted  at  all  in  a  spirit 
favourable  to  the  opium  trade?  Did  not  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
almost  stand  alone,  while  he  had  to  confront  the  displeasure  of  powerful  parties  in 
China,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  condemnation  of  that  traflttc  ? 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  been  instructed  to  make  a  res])ectful  application  to  the 
Chinese  government  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  them  the  impolicy  of  endeavouring 
entirely  to  interdict  tlie  trade.  He  was  instructed  to  show  in  how  many  countries 
this  vegetable  could  be  produced,  and  to  point  out  the  great  extent  of  the  coast  of 
China,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  putting  down  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium  ; 
atid  he  was  directed  to  point  out  the  tranquillising  effect  in  one  respect,  and  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  obtained  from  it  as  an  article  of  revenue,  if  the  Chinese 
government  would  look  at  the  question  in  the  same  way  as  European  governments 
r^'garded  questions  of  this  kind — namely,  getting  rid  of  snuiggling  by  legalising 
the  trade,  and  imposing  a  duty  on  the  import.  This  was  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
that  he  was  sure  the  House  would  excuse  him  for  reading  a  ])ortion  of  the 
instructions  tiuit  had  been  sent  out  by  the  j)resent  governnumt  to  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger, to  guide  him  as  to  the  course  that  he  was  to  pursue.  He  referred  to  this 
extract  tVom  tiie  instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to 
I  lie  lloii'-e,  that  her  Majesty's  government  was  not  indifferent  to  the  question,  but 
was  fidly  aware  of  its  importance,  as  well  regarding  the  interests  as  the  honour  of 
this  country;  and  also  to  show  that  it  condemned  the  ])rinci}de  of  British  subjects, 
with  immense  capital,  engaging  in  a  trallic  against  the  mimiei]i:il  laws  of  the  Chinese. 
'J'lie  instructions  were  written  l)y  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Sir  11.  Pottinger,  and  were  dated 
2!Jth  of  December,  1842.  Tlic  extract,  which  he  would  read,  was  as  f(dlows: — 
"  WhutcviT  may  be  the  result  of  your  endeavours  to  jirevail  iqion  the  Chinese 
government  to  legalise  the  sale  of  opium,  it  will  be  right  that  her  Majesty's  servants 
in  < 'liina  should  hold  themselves  aloof  from  all  connection  with  so  discreditable  a 
tradii!.  'l"li(!  British  merchant,  who  may  he  a  smuggler,  must  receive  no  protection 
or  support  in  the  prosecution  of  his  illegal  sale;  and  lie  must  be  made  aware,  that 
he  will  have  to  take  the  consecpiences  of  his  own  conduct,  llcr  Majesty's  govern- 
iiictit  have  not  the  power  to  put  a  sfo[)  to  this  trade  on  the  part  of  the  British  smug- 
gler; but  they  may  impede  it  in  some  degree  by  preventing  Hong  Kong  and  its 
waters  from  being  used  as  a  point  by  the  BiMtish  smuggler,  as  a  starting  jjoint  for 
his  illegal  acts.  'J'hat  is  to  say,  when  Hong  Kong  is  ceded — until  that,  the  smug- 
gling of  opium  cannot  be  prohibited  there;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  ceded,  you  will  have 
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power  to  prevent  t!ie  importation  of  opium  into  Hong  Kong,   for  the  purpose  of 
exportation  into  China." 

Did  not  tiuit  prove,  that  this  important  question  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  government ;  and  such  being  tlie  case,  was  not  the  course  marked  out 
in  the  instruction  he  liad  just  referred  to,  a  much  wiser  course  than  that  proposed  in 
the  resolution  ?  If  they  adopted  it,  the  cliances  would  he,  that  the  negotiations  of 
the  able  man  to  whom  his  hon.  friend  had  alluded  would  be  jjut  a  stop  to;  he  there- 
fore urged  upon  his  noble  friend  the  pro{)riety  of  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  so  that  the  object  which  his  noble  friend  so  anxiously  had 
in  view  should  not  be  defeated.  So  much  for  the  illegal  traffic  in  tliis  article.  Now, 
with  regard  to  ihe  other  question,  whether  it  were  politic  or  just  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  attempt  to  interdict  the  growth  of  a  certain  vegetable  by  I  he  ])eople  of 
India,  within  the  territory  of  the  East  India  Company?  He  was  afraid,  that  a  very 
erroneous  construction  would  be  put  ujion  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend.  He  was 
sure  that  his  noble  friend's  intention  was  a  just  and  a  good  one;  but  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  interdict  the  growth  of  opium,  in  order  to  benefit  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  he  became  doubly  unwilling  to  sanction  tiiis  resolution  ;  first 
of  all,  because  upon  that  ground  it  was  assumed,  that  the  growth  of  this  vegetable 
ought  not  to  continue,  and  secondly,  it  was  most  unwise  that  we  should  undertake — 
because  persons  in  another  country  abused  the  use  of  it ;  because  they  had  not  a 
sufficient  control  over  their  own  appetites;  because,  by  their  own  good  sense,  they 
could  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  vegetable,  it  was  most  unwise  that,  therefore,  the 
English  government  should  resort  to  the  extreme  step  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
it  altogether  in  their  possessions  in  the  East.  He  thought,  that  it  had  been  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  there  could  be  no  control  over  the  growing  of  opium 
beyond  the  British  provinces.  In  the  state  of  Malwa  there  was  in  one  year  pro- 
duced 10,000  chests,  and  if  we  chose  to  attempt  to  control  the  growth  there,  we 
could  have  no  security  that  British  capital  would  not  be  taken  to  other  spots,  where 
the  climate  and  soil  were  favourable  to  its  growth.  This  was  not  a  question,  how- 
ever, of  absolute  prohibition — we  could  not  prohibit  the  growth.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  attempt  its  regulation  ?  If  they  could  not  interdict 
the  growth,  the  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  whetlier  opium  should  be  grown 
under  the  regulations  of  a  monopoly,  or  under  free  trade?  He  implored  the  House 
to  act  with  great  caution  in  this  matter.  If  it  were  a  question  merely  affecting  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  come  to  no  hast}' 
decision,  but  to  weigh  calmly  all  the  points  connected  with  the  subject;  of  how 
much  greater  importance  was  that  when  the  interest  of  so  large  a  country  and  so 
great  a  body  of  people  was  at  stake?  If  you  abolish  monopoly  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  free  trade,  the  House  could  not  anticipate  the  evils  which  may 
arise  to  India  itself.  With  regard  to  this  question,  be  would  refer  to  tlie  opinion  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  What  does  his  lordship  say  on  the  point?  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  many  opportunities  of  studying  and  watching  the  interests  of  the  great  country 
committed  to  his  charge.  When  examined  in  1786  by  the  East  India  Company  with 
reference  to  a  free-trade  in  opiurn,  his  lordship  said,  that  he  was  opposed  abstract- 
edly to  all  descriptions  of  monopoly.  He  had  maturely  and  deliberately  considered 
tlie  question,  and  he  must  confess  that  he  saw  the  great  advantages  which  resulted 
from  keeping  the  opium  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  He  expressed  an 
opinion  decidedly  in  favour  of  monopoly.  Lord  Cornwallis  thought  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the  public  interest.  He  wouhl  refer  the  House  to 
another  authority,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  historian  of  British  India.  That 
gentleman,  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  whose  opinion  certainly  ought  to  carry  great 
Aveigiit  on  a  question  of  this  ciiaracter,  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Mill 
was  in  favour  of  monopoly.  He  considered  a  free-trade  in  opium  would  lead  to  great 
abuse  of  the  opium  trade  in  India.  Mr.  Flemming  also  expressed  a  similar  opinion 
in  favour  of  monopoly  and  against  free-trade.  If  that  House  consulted  all  the 
authorities  on  the  point,  it  would  be  found  that  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  opium 
was  considered  preferable  to  that  of  free-trade.  He  did  not  ask  the  House  to  enter 
upon  a  consideration  of  this  question  with  the  view  to  its  settlement  this  night. 
He  asked  the  House  to  vote  for  the  previous  question,  and  not  for  the  abstract  reso- 
lution of  his  hon.  friend.     How  was  it  possible  that  they  could  affirm  this  resolution 
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with  the  imperfect  information  which  the  House  possessed  on  the  subject  ?  They 
were  going  to  affirm  a  resohition  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in 
defiance  of  the  statement  of  j\Ir.  JNIill,  tliat  monopoly  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  tliat 
it  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  that  country  that  a  free  trade  in  that  drug  should 
not  be  established.  Opium  was  an  article  of  agricultural  produce.  He  considered 
it  very  questionable  whether  the  House  had  a  riglit  to  limit  its  growth,  in  order  to 
introduce  into  Cliina,  with  much  greater  advantage,  the  produce  of  British  manu- 
factures. What  has  been  our  jxilicy  with  re^iard  to  that  country?  India  had  a 
flourishing  cotton  manufacture;  that,  this  country  had  destroyed.  India  is  in  a 
different  position  from  what  you  found  her.  If  you  destroyed  her  manufacture  of 
cotton,  you  left  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  agriculture.  If  the  traffic  in 
opium  could  be  legalized,  it  would  bo  most  ur.just,  if,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
market  for  the  British  manufactures,  you  adopt  measures  which  must  inevitably 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  agriculture  of  India.  Are  hon.  members  so  very 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  opium  ?  Did  we  not  derive  a  large  revenue  from  tobacco  ; 
a  revenue  to  the  amount  of  ^'3,400,000  on  the  tobacco  smoked  and  chewed,  to  excite 
and  stimulate  us.  [.\u  hon.  member:  And  compose  us.]  And  this  in  addition  to 
a  duty  on  gin,  spirits,  bi'andy,  and  wine,  luxuries  which  men  who  had  no  command 
over  their  appetites  could  and  did  abuse.  We  who  raised  J8,000,000  or  £9,000,000 
by  the  duty  on  barley  alone,  and  o£3,400,000  on  a  weed  which  many  considered  most 
noxious,  would  yet  interdict  the  growth  of  oi)ium  in  India  in  order  to  preserve  the 
murals  and  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  Chinese.  The  Ryots  were  very  glad  to 
grow  opium,  because,  according  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  there  was  a  degree  of  protection 
derived  from  it  against  undue  and  unauthorised  exaction,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  other  commodities;  and,  moreover,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  opium  was 
healthi'ul  to  the  inhabitants.  Was  it  for  the  House  to  say  to  the  people  of  India 
"  we  will  prohibit  the  cultivation  by  you  of  that  part  of  your  agricultural  produce 
which  is  most  safe,  most  profitable,  and  most  liealthy,"  and  to  do  this  in  order  to 
substitute  the  cotton  manuQtcture  of  this  country,  in  making  which  we  employed  a 
cliild  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  He  did  say  that  it  was  not  quite  fair, 
after  we  had  destroyed  the  cotton  trade  of  India  by  the  superior  cheapness  of  our 
own,  to  destroy  also  its  chief  agricultural  produce.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  this  question  with  great  caution  in  the  present  state  of  India,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  labouring  population,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue;  seeing 
tliat  if  that  revenue  were  deficient,  additional  sums  must  be  derived  from  direct  taxa- 
tion which  would  fall  UT)on  labour  and  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  His 
n^ible  friend  said,  that  £1,000,000,  or  ,£1,200,000  a-ycar  was  a  small  amount;  but 
tliey  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  revenue  in  India  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  that  they  could  not  diminish  the  revenue  by  one  million  without 
engendering  the  necessity  for  fresh  taxation,  which  must  fall  on  the  labouring  po|)u- 
kition  of  that  country  ;  and  unless  they  were  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
change  they  were  about  to  make,  they  ought  not  to  subject  to  additional  burthens 
those  who  were  ah'eady  taxed  to  the  utmost  advisable  extent.  The  resolution 
declared: — "  That  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  opium  and  the  monopoly  of  its 
growth  in  the  territories  of  British  India  is  (iestructive  of  all  relations  of  amity  be- 
tween England  and  China;  .  .  .  and  that'steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  government  and  individuals,  to  abolish  the  evil." 

They  might  depend  upon  it  that  it  was  not  by  the  suuunary  course,  even  if  they 
could  abolisii  the  trade,  that  they  could  eti'ect  this  abolition  safely.  He  would  not 
at  tliat  late  hour  of  the  niyht,  enter  into  any  further  discussion  ;  he  trusted  he  had 
said  enough  tr)  inchice  the  House  to  believe  that  her  Majesty's  government  were  not 
negligfnit  in  tliis  matter,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  this  resolution  on  a  single 
night's  debate,  that  its  terms  were  too  decisive  and  enqjliatic,  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  course  would  be  to  leave  the  subject  to  her  ISlajesty's  government, 
for  their  (cautious  consideration.  He  did  not  ask  the  House  to  reject  the  resolution  ; 
he  did  not  ask  tiiem  to  negative  it;  ijut,  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  of  India, 
he  only  a-ked  the  House  to  leave  the  sul)ject  where  it  ought  to  be  left,  in  the  hands 
(jf  her  Majesty's  ministers. 

Lord  Ashl'.'y  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 
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SUPPLY— BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
Ai'RiJ.  7,  1843. 

Sir  Robert  Peim.,  in  proposing-  the  annual  vote  for  the  British  Museum,  said, 
tliat  as  there  were  such  ample  details  with  respect  to  it  in  a  paper  which  had  been 
laid  on  tne  table,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  any  lengthened 
explanation.  The  estimate  was  .£2,640  more  than  that  of  last  year.  The  chief  of 
this  increase  was  £\,500  for  the  completion  of  the  collection  of  ?]nglish  scientific 
works  in  th.e  library.  Another  addition  was  an  increase  of  £4a0  for  binding  books. 
He  was  happy  to  state,  that  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  visiters 
during  the  last  year.  In  1841,  the  number  of  visiters  was  319,000,  wliile  last  year 
the  number  had  increased  to  .'J47,000,  showing  an  increase  of  220,000  in  one 
year,  lie  thougiit  that  after  this  it  was  unnecessary  for  liim  to  say  one  word  more 
in  recommendation  of  the  vote,  lie  should,  therefore,  propose  that  the  sum  of 
.£32,576  be  granted  for  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  5,  1843. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  who  objected  to  the  constitution  of  the  trustees  of  the 
institution,  and  thought  that  the  superintendence  of  this  establishment  should  be 
placed  under  some  responsible  officer  of  the  government, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  the  government  had 
no  control  at  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  whereas  six  mendjers  of 
the  cabinet  were  ex  qlp'cio  trustees.  So  far,  too,  from  their  having  no  influence, 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had  always  a  very  great  influence,  as  it  must  be  with 
his  sanction  that  the  vote  was  j)roposed  ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  any 
reasonable  suggestion  as  to  the  management  of  the  Museum  made  by  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  would  be  attended  to  by  the  trustees.  The  hon.  gentleman  stated 
that  formerly  only  seventy-five  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Museum  each  open 
day  in  the  course  of  a  week,  whereas  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  30,000  had 
been  admitted  in  a  single  day.  Did  not  this  circumstance  prove  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Museum  were  anxious  to  aflbrd  every  facility  for  the  access  of  the  public  ? 
In  the  year  1840,  the  number  of  visiters  w'as  247,000;  in  1841,  it  was  319,000; 
and  last  year  the  number  had  increased  to  547,000.  If,  then,  the  hon.  member 
would  contrast  the  present  manngement  with  that  which  obtained  formerly,  he 
would  find  that  there  was  every  desire  to  afford  accommodation  to  the  public.  Again, 
in  the  year  1810,  the  number  of  visits  made  to  the  reading-rooms  for  the  purposes  of 
study  was  1,950;  in  1815  the  number  was  4,300,  but  last  year  the  number  was 
71,000.  It  was  to  him  most  gratifying-  to  find  the  large  number  of  persons  that 
passed  through  the  Museum  without  any  circumstance  occurring  that  could  reflect 
even  the  slightest  discredit  on  them.  The  orderly  and  decent  conduct  of  the  visiters 
to  the  Museum,  even  on  the  most  crowded  days,  must  afford  the  utmost  gratification 
to  every  reflecting  nund.  The  habit  of  order  inculcated  by  visiting  this  institution 
in  this  way  must  have  a  great  moral  effect,  and  this  was  ))roduced  in  addition  to  the 
gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the  people.  With  resjjcct  to  the  admission  of  young 
cliildren  to  the  Museum,  he  would  only  observe,  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  in- 
convenience and  some  risk  in  a  crowded  day ;  for  instance,  on  any  occasion  when 
30,000  persons  passed  through  the  Museum.  So  far,  also,  from  the  trustees  not 
being  willing  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  he  would  observe,  that 
they  were  gradually  doing  so;  and  in  the  present  year  they  had  made  arrangements 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  synopsis. 
Again,  the  public  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Fellowes  for  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  in  the  shape  of  the  Xanthian  sculp- 
tures ;  and  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  were  about  to  send  out  that  gentleman  again 
to  Asia  IMinor,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  additional  number  of  these  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity.  *  *  *  •  The  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  in  print- 
ing a  cheap  catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  him;  and  there  was  not  one  word  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  as  to  the 
cathedrals  in  which  he  did  not  entirely  concur.  He  believed  that  access  might  be 
given  to  these  edifices  to  the  mass  of  tlie  people  with  the  most  perfect  safety,  and 
tliut  nothing  but  good  could  result  from  such  access  being  freely  afforded  ;  even  if 
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any  additional  precautions  were  considered  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  he  could 
conceive  no  better  way  in  which  a  portion  of  tlie  revenues  of  chapters  could  be 
expended.  It  would  be  but  a  veiy  small  portion.  Since  the  last  discussion  on  this 
subject,  the  House  was  aware  that  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  deanery  of  West- 
minster. He  had  filled  up  that  vacancy  witli  a  gentleman,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
personally,  but  who  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  liigh  professional  and  personal 
character  ;  and  in  sjicaking  with  this  reverend  gentleman,  Dr.  Turton,  on  the 
subject,  he  had  expressly  told  him  that  he  could  not  give  him  a  more  satisfactory 
proof  of  any  gratitude  he  might  feel  for  the  distinction  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  than  the  exercising  all  the  influence  he  should  have,  as  dean,  in  procur- 
ing for  the  public  free  admission  to  the  abbey.  Dr.  Turton  had  expressed  his 
entire  sympathy  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  he  bad  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rev.  gentleman  would  actively  co-operate  with  him  in  carrying  out  this 
most  desirable  object. 

Vote  agreed  to. 


IMPORT  DUTIES— COMMERCIAL  TREATIES. 
April  25,  1843. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Ricardo's  motion,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  respectfully  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  it  is  not 
expedient  that  any  contemplated  remission  of  import  duties  be  postponed,  with  a 
view  of  making  such  remission  a  basis  of  commercial  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries" — 

Sir  Robert  Perl  said  :  Unless  I  misunderstood  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  (Mr.  Villiers),  he  made  a  statement  which  was  gratifying  to  me  to  hear,  and 
which  I  hardly  expected  to  come  from  that  quarter.  For  the  hon.  gentleman 
stated  that  some  four  or  five  years  ago  there  had  been  a  great  export  of  bullion 
from  this  country  that  greatly  inconvenienced  and  deranged  the  currency,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  demand  for  foreign  corn,  and  the  inability  of  exchanging 
British  manufactures  for  that  article,  but  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  that  res|)ect — that  there  had  been  no  sudden 
demand  for  foreign  corn,  but  that  there  had  been  a  ready  demand  for  British 
manufactures,  and  that  foreign  corn  had  been  imported  into  this  country  in  a  regu- 
lar way,  and  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  commercial  intercourse.  And  the  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  this  regular  interchange  of  British  manufactures  for  foreign 
corn,  of  late  years,  had  prevented  that  large  demand  for  bullion  which  was  appre- 
hended by  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury.  Now,  I  well  remember 
that  one  of  the  pro])liecies  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  maintaining  the  sliding- 
scale,  as  it  is  called,  used  to  be,  that  there  must  be  at  intervals  a  sudden  demand 
for  foreign  corn,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  for  by  the  exportation  of 
British  manufactures.  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman '  said,  that  that  prophecy  had 
not  been  fulfilled,  but  that  there  had  been  a  regular  interchange  of  British  manu- 
factures for  foreign  corn,  and  that  though  a  large  ([uautity  of  corn  was  imported 
in  the  month  of  August  last — to  between  two  and  three  millions  of  quarters — yet 
no  appreliension  was  felt  that  it  would  derange  our  monetary  system.  That  was  the 
statement  which  the  hon.  gentleman  made,  and  coining  from  such  high  and  unques- 
tionable authority  upon  such  a  point,  1  heard  it  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  the  House  with  many  observations  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. I  well  know  the  peculiar  difficulty  under  which  I  at  this  time  speak  on  the 
subject,  considering  that  on  next  Monday  week  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Cliancellor 
of  the  Excheciuer,  intends  to  stdjniit  the  usual  financial  statement  to  the  House. 
'J'here  being  only  ten  days  to  elapse  before  that  discussion  takes  place,  in  which 
a  full  consideration  of  every  subject  connected  with  the  fiscal  arrangements  of 
the  country  nuist  necessarily  be  entered  upon,  1  feel  how  very  inconvenient  it 
would  be  weie  I  to  allow  myself  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  details  at  the  present 
moment.  1  ap[irchend  that  tlie  main  and  single  (piestion  before  the  House  is 
tills;  "is  it  wise  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  ("ommons,  by  an  abstract  resolution, 
to  declare  that  you  shall  not  seek  for  any  reduction  of  liie  import  duties  on  your 
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own  manufiictures  into  foreig'n  countries  in  consequence  of,  and  as  an  equivalent 
for,  any  reduction  of  duties  imposed  by  you  on  the  importation  into  tiiis  country 
of  the  produce  of  those  countries,  but  that  we  sliall  fetter  the  discretion  for  all 
time  to  come  of  the  executive  government,  and  lay  down  to-night,  after  a  debate 
of  three  or  four  hours,  this  important  principle — that  you  shall  not  attempt  by 
commercial  negotiation  to  procure  any  reduction  of  the  import  duties  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  upon  your  own  manufactures,  and  that  when  you  are  considering 
the  policy  of  any  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  prochice  into  this  country,  you  shall 
not  endeavour  to  obtain  a  corresponding  reduction  of  duties  imposed  on  your  own 
articles  of  produce,  and  that  even  if  negotiations  for  forming  commercial  treaties 
are  now  pending,  whereby  you  hope  to  obtain  certain  reciprocal  advantages,  yet  you 
shall  (for,  by  the  resolution  now  proposed,  if  carried,  you  will  be  bound  lo,)  relinquish 
all  those  advantages,  and  to  tell  the  country  with  wliich  you  are  negotiating,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  give  you  an  equivalent  in  return  for  that  which  you 
are  about  to  concede  to  them,  for  that  you  do  not  look  for  any  corresponding  advan- 
tages." I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  the  last  man  to  maintain  the  principle  directly 
opposite  to  the  one  involved  in  such  a  declaration.  I  think  I  gave  a  sutRcient  proof 
of  this  in  the  taritf  of  last  year.  I  ttien  declared  that  I  considered  that  our  domestic 
interests,  in  all  these  arrangements,  were  of  primary  consideration.  1  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  in  us  to  punish  ourselves,  because  other  countries 
refused  to  adopt  similar  arrangements  as  to  their  import  duties.  These  principles  I 
laid  down  last  year,  and  I  adhere  to  them  still.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
propound  principles  when  you  are  applying  them  to  practical  details,  to  that  of  laying 
them  down  merely  in  the  shape  of  abstract  propositions.  Consider  the  many  questions 
there  are  to  be  taken  into  account  before  you  can  apply  such  a  principle.  There  is 
the  state  of  the  revenue — the  comparative  claims  which  different  articles  of  commerce, 
to  which  taxation  applies,  have  upon  you.  Even  admitting  the  principle  that  all  tax- 
ation is  an  evil,  and  supposing  you  are  only  determined  by  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  by  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  the 
necessary  annual  expenditure,  still  these  constitute  such  demands  upon  you  as  to 
make  the  power  of  reducing  taxation  necessarily  very  limited.  But  the  difficulty 
is  enhanced  when  j'ou  have  present  to  your  consideration  the  comparative  claims 
of  different  articles  on  which  the  reduction  is  to  be  made.  Shall  you  take  the  m.w 
article — shall  you  take  some  great  article  of  consumption — or  shall  you  take  an 
article  of  luxury  ?  Then,  again,  what  chance  have  you  of  preventing  the  duty 
being  evaded  by  smuggling;  and  what  will  be  the  expense  of  protecting  the  revenue? 
Surely  all  these  are  important  questions  applying  to  each  separate  article  of  trade. 
Then,  with  reference  to  vested  interests,  as  the  noble  lord  said,  there  are  the 
respective  claims  of  the  colonial  interest^:,  and  of  the  interests  of  foreign  countries. 
All  these  are  matters  deserving  the  utmost  consideration  when  you  come  to  deal  with 
details,  and  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  abstract  princi[)le  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  say,  that  he  was  disposed  to  support  the  present  motion.  Wliy  the 
noble  lord  has  been  for  ten  years  trying  to  make  commercial  treaties.  lie  has  even 
boasted  of  some  success  in  his  efforts.  When  I  said,  last  year,  that  we  were 
engaged  in  making  commercial  treaties,  up  got  the  noble  lord,  and  also  the  noble 
lord,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  credit  do 
you  deserve  for  that?  You  know  that  we  commenced  the  work,  and  have  prepared 
the  way,"  But  now  the  noble  lord  says,  that  unless  I  give  him  some  assurance, 
which  he  knows  I  cannot  give  him,  he  is  disposed  to  suppirt  the  resolution  now 
proposed  to  the  House.  In  the  Import  Duties'  committee  Mr.  Porter  was 
examined,  and  he  was  asked, — "  Are  you  at  the  head  of  the  statistical  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade?"  He  answered,  "I  am."  "How  long  have  you  been 
connected  with  that  institution  ?"  "  From  its  first  establishment  in  1832."  "  Have 
you  been  engaged  in  etlecfing  a  commercial  treaty  between  this  country  and 
France?"     The  ansv/er  was,  "I  have." 

Now,  we  found  these  negotiations  pending.  They  had  been  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affairs  which  had  occurred  in  Syria.  We  resumed  these  negotiations, 
but  now,  to-night,  by  a  sudden  resolution,  we  are  to  forego  every  advantage,  and 
proclaim    to   France,    "  we   contemplate   making   reductions   in    the  duties    upon 
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articles  of  your  production ;  but  j'ou  are  distinctly  to  understand  that  we  look  for 
no  return  "from  you."  That,  I  think,  in  the  present  state  of  this  count r}',  is  a 
piece  of  siiperfltious  liberality  which  the  House  ought  not  to  sanction.  In  the 
course  of  this  verv  year,  I  heard  the  noble  lord  publicly  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  nothing  could  be  more  essential  to  the  permanent  interest  of  this  country  than 
to  make  good  commercial  arrangements  with  the  United  States.  I  myself  heard* 
the  noble  lord  declare  that,  "of  all  the  commercial  arrangements  which  this 
country  could  enter  into,  that  which  would  be  most  essentially  beneficial  would 
be  a  good  taritf  with  the  United  States."  Is  the  noble  lord,  then,  now  prepared 
to  consent  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  United 
States  that  we  looked  for  no  equivalent  from  them  for  any  reduction  we  might 
make  in  our  import  duties  on  tlieir  produce?  It  is  true  the  noble  lord  en- 
deavours to  break  the  fall  by  saying  that  if  I  will  give  him  some  assurance,  he 
will  not  support  the  resolution.  But  what  assurance  can  I  give  him  some  eight 
or  nine  days  before  tlie  discussion  on  the  budget  ?  Will  the  noble  lord  specify  any 
particular  tax  which  I  could  propose  to  reduce?  The  noble  lord  knows  that 
I  must  decline  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  details.  I  state  now,  as  I  stated  last 
vear,  that  I  think  our  own  interests  ought  to  be  the  first  con^^ideration.  If  a  duty 
cannot  be  levied,  in  consequence  of  its  producing  a  system  of  smuggling,  the  pre- 
vention of  which  would  be  a  greater  exi)ense  than  the  revenue  to  be  raised,  and 
if  that,  united  witli  t!ie  monstrous  evils  produced  by  the  immoral  practice  of  smug- 
glimr,  by  which  we  not  only  lose  the  revenue,  but  corrupt  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people— am  I  to 'say  that  I  will  maintain  that  duty  permanenth', 
because  no  other  countrj'^  will  reduce  its  duties  on  our  produce?  By  no  means. 
But  let  us  not  lay  down  general  principles  in  the  abstract;  let  us  reserve  them  for 
the  particular  cases  in  which  they  are  to  be  practically  adopted.  Take,  for  exam- 
jde,  our  commercial  arrangements  with  Portugal  and  France.  I  do  not  regard 
our  commercial  rtlations  with  Portugal  in  a  merely  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  I  think 
it  of  great  political  importance  that  we  should  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  tliat  country  and  this,  by  means  of  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse.  In 
the  same  manner  I  look  upon  our  commercial  connection  with  France.  I  should 
not  estimate  the  advantage  of  an  extended  commercial  intercourse  with  France  merely 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  gain  that  may  result  from  it;  but  I  value  that 
intercourse  on  account  of  tlie  effect  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  softening  down 
prejudices  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  and  in  jiromoting  the  feeling  of 
amity  aiul  good  will  between  two  great  nations.  I  should  regard  that  mutual 
intercourse  in  commercial  affairs  as  giving  an  additional  security  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  peace.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  duty  on  an  article  in  respect  to 
which  there  is  no  danger  from  smuggling,  but  the  revenue  on  which  can  be  easily 
collected — an  article  of  luxury — is  it  not  ])erfect] y  open  for  me  to  consider  whether 
I  shall  reduce  the  duty  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  reci|)roca!  advantage  for 
British  manul'actures?  1  do  not  consider  our  commercial  relations  with  any  country 
as  a  mere  (juestion  of  a  balance  of  trade,  I  do  not  look  upon  any  supposed  balance 
against  us  a  measure  of  loss.  If,  for  example,  we  import  from  Russia  the  produce 
of  tliat  conntry  to  tlie  amount  of  .£.!!, 000, 000  a-year,  and  we  export  to  Russia 
only  £1, '200,000  a-ycar,  making  a  ditference  of  £3,800,000  in  the  amount  of 
our  imports  fidui  Russia  over  our  exports  to  that  country,  no  dou!)t  no  fallacy  could 
bi;  so  comi)lete,  no  mistake  so  absurd,  as  to  assume  tliat  tliis  cmmtry  sustained  a 
loss  to  the  extent  of  tlie  £3, 800,000,  because  that  amount  must  necessarily  be 
made  u()  by  our  trading  witli  soi  e  tliird  country.  That  I  (piite  admit;  but  while  I 
do  so,  surely  I  may  contend  that  a  direct  is  more  l)eneficial  than  an  indirect  intercourse. 
Siirch'  it  is  better  ibr  tiiis  country  to  have  a  direct  intercourse  witli  France  and  with 
I'ortugal,  even  indep'-n<h'ntly  of  tiie  ])oliiiral  advanlages  which  must  arise,  by 
liaving  the  lionds  of  friendsliip  more  firmly  linked  tog'tiier,  than  that  we  should  jiay 
c'lr  {lcl)t.s  to  France,  or  tiiat  she  should  pay  her  debts  to  us,  by  means  of  a  trade 
witli  ;i  third  country — Portugal.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  contend  for  this 
|)rinciple — that  any  remission  of  duty  which  is  desirable  for  us  in  regard  to 
our  own  domestic  interest^,  ought  not  to  he  postixmed  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
reduction  of  duly  in  otlier  countries  on  articles  of  British  manufacture?  That,  I 
apprehend,  is  the  principle  which  the  lion,  gentleman  maintains.     Now,  even  if  that 
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principle  were  sound,  I  should  donbt  tlie  policy  of  proclaimino-  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
we  have  prejudices  enough  to  contend  with  in  other  countries,  wiihout  throwing 
away  any  advantages  by  a  gratuitous  declaration  of  a  principle  like  this.  The 
noble  lord  says,  "  Suppose  a  taste  for  British  manufactures  arises,  can  foreign 
governments  conti'ol  it?  and  can  they  prevent  its  being  gratified  by  any  duty 
they  may  impose?"  That  may  be  very  true;  but  how  can  you  best  encourage 
that  taste?  Take  Portugal  for  instance.  How  will  you  be  most  likely  to  beget  a 
taste  for  British  manufactures  in  Portugal  ?  Is  it  not  by  directly  introducing  our 
cottons  and  woollens  into  Portugal  ?  And  if,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  port  wine 
imported  into  this  country,  I  can  induce  Portugal  lo  reduce  the  duties  on  our  cot- 
tons and  hardware  inntorted  into  her  markets — if  I  can  introduce  oiu*  cottons 
into  Portugal,  and  they  lake  the  taste  of  the  people,  the  value  of  having  them 
at  a  cheap  rate  would  soon  be  ap]»reciated,  and  will  not  that  be  an  advantage  to  the 
manufactures  of  tliis  country?  The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  ;.>ort  wine  may  be 
a  good  thing  in  itself;  but  if,  by  a  treaty  with  Portugal,  we  can  not  only  have  that 
reduction  but  also  secure  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  our  manufac- 
tures in  Portugal,  is  it  not  better  to  obtain  the  double  reduction  of  duty  than  the 
single  reduction?  The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  by  his  resolution,  would  prevent 
the  executive  government  from  obtaining  any  such  advantage.  The  noble  lord 
(Viscount  Ilowick)  does  certainly  push  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  to  an  extra- 
vagant length;  it  is  to  him  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  how  high  the  duties  are 
which  foreign  countries  impose  upon  our  articles — "  If  we  import,"  says  the  noble 
lord,  "  we  must  pay  somehow  or  other."  Now,  that  doctrine  fif  the  noble  lord,  and 
also  his  other  position,  that  this  resolution  would  liave  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
foreign-office  of  the  temptation  of  writing  nine-tenths  of  the  useless  correspondence 
which  it  now  produces,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  he  will  vote  for  this  motion; 
and  although  lie  may  think  the  tendency  of  this  motion  to  diminish  the  labour  of  the 
foreign-office  is  a  very  good  thing,  it  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  supporting 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Then,  says  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
London,  "  I  will  j)rove  the  advantage  of  a  diminution  of  your  import  duties,  inde- 
pendent of  the  conduct  of  other  countries,  fi'om  a  reference  to  the  article  of  brandy;" 
and  then  he  stated  that  the  exports  of  brandy  from  France  in  a  certain  year  amounted 
to  a  certain  quantity,  and  the  imports  of  brandy  into  England  for  the  satne  period 
amounted  to  1,200,000  gallons  less;  and  it  was  quite  clear,  therefore,  he  said,  tliat 
there  must  have  been  an  enormous  quantity  of  smuggling;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  noble  lord,  the  facts  are  exactly  the  other  way.  In  the  year  1834,  the  exports  of 
brandy  from  France  were  1,744,000  gallons,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  noble 
lord's  statement,  the  imports  into  Englard  in  that  year  ought  to  have  been  only 
547,000  gallons;  but,  in  fact,  the  imports  into  England  were  three  millions  of  gallons, 
showing  apparently  an  excess  over  the  wiiole  quantity  exported,  and  so  as  lo  every 
year  downwards  since  1834.  Do  I  therefore  contend  that  there  has  been  no  smug- 
gling? Not  at  all;  it  only  proves  that  the  noble  lord's  argument  is  without  foundation, 
and  the  records  of  the  French  enstom-hoase  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  But  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  itself,  are  not  such  as  I  can  concur  in.  The  hon.  mover 
does  not  say  "  Let  your  own  domestic  interests  alone  be  regarded;"  but  nine  or  ten 
days  before  the  budget  is  to  be  produced  he  calls  upon  the  House  to  adopt  this 
resolution: — "  Tliat  au  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  respectfully 
expressing  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  any  contemplated 
remission  of  import  duties  be  postponed,  with  the  view  of  making  such  remission  a 
basis  of  coumiereial  negotiations  with  foreign  countries." 

"  Contemplated  remission!"  Contemplated  by  whom?  The  hon.  gentleman  has 
heard  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the  duties  on  port  wine;  we  contem- 
plated that  reduction  in  the  hope  that  I'ortugal  woidd  reduce  her  duties  on  our  hard- 
ware, cottons,  and  woollens.  Now,  there  is  the  lion,  member  for  Sliellield — does  he, 
would  liis  constituents,  think  it  no  object  to  get  our  hardware  freel}-  admitted  into 
Portugal?  Even  supposing  it  to  be  wise  to  reduce  the  duties  on  i)ort  wine  without 
any  equivalent,  is  it  not,  I  ask,  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  to  say  to  Portugal, 
"  We  are  going  to  reduce  our  duties  on  port  wine,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
it,  but  do  you,  Portugal,  take  a  corresponding  ciuirse  with  reference  to  our  hardware, 
cotton,  anil  woollen  goods.     Accustom  your  population  to  the  use  of  British  manu- 
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faetures,  and  then  we  shall  feel  confident  that  the  advantage,  as  it  will  be  mutual, 
will  be  permanent."  Then  we  m;iy  be  sure  tliat  the  taste  for  our  manufactures  will 
be  encouraged,  and  that  the  Portuguese  would  soon  seek  for  freer  access  to  our 
markets.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  tells  me  I  am  not,  even  if  I  can,  to  obtain  this 
advantage:  "  You  must  not  postpone  (he  says)  even  for  a  month,  any  contemplated 
remission  of  duties,  though  that  remission  were  only  contemplated  in  the  hope  of 
getting  an  equivalent." 

Supposing  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  port  wine  could  be  effected  with  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  does  it  necessarily  follow,  because  we  contemplated  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  port  wine  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  equivalent,  that  when 
that  expectation  has  been  disappointed,  port  wine  ought  still  to  have  the  preference 
over  all  other  articles?  Suppose  we  could  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  .£300,000 
or  £400,000  of  revenue,  ought  port  wine  to  be  the  article  selected  for  the  benefit  of 
that  remission?  Might  it  not  be  a  question  whether  the  duty  on  wool  ouglit  not  to 
be  remitted  instead;  and,  if  we  contemplate  a  remission  of  that  duty,  why  should 
we  give  the  duty  on  port  wine  the  preference?  I  advise  the  House  to  reserve  to  itself 
the  power  of  applying  sound  principles  to  particular  cases,  as  they  arise.  When 
any  proposition  for  the  remission  of  any  duty  is  submitted  to  the  House  by  her 
Majesty's  government,  every  individual  member  will  have  the  opportunity  of  oppo- 
sing that  proposition,  of  making  a  counter  proposal,  and  of  urging  the  claim  of  one 
particular  article  in  preference  to  that  of  another;  and  that  I  think  would  be  a  much 
wiser  course,  one  much  less  likely  to  involve  the  House  in  embarrassment  aiid 
diiHculty,  than  to  proclaim  an  ab-^tract  principle  as  a  matter  of  commercial  negotiation, 
about  which  even  the  warmest  free-traders  widely  differ;  for  since  I  came  into  the 
House  I  have  read  a  postscript  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  a  zealous 
free-trader,  whose  authority  cannot  well  be  disputed  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
I  see  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  turn  away  from  Colonel  Torrens  now,  as  a  gentleman 
of  no  authority  at  all — but  I  refer  to  his  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
ujjon  this  subject  even  strenuous  advocates  of  free-trade  are  not  united.  Colonel 
Torrens  says: — "  I  would  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  what  appears  to  me 
to  amount  to  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties  upon 
foreign  jiroductions,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  mitigation  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  foreign  countries  upon  British  goods,  would  cause  a  further  decline  of 
prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages;  and  would  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  taxes 
could  be  collected,  and  faith  with  the  public  creditor  maintained  " 

Colonel  Torrens  calls,  too,  in  aid  of  his  opinions  other  high  authority;  and  he 
names  one,  for  whom,  whatever  may  be  the  connection  of  the  hon.  member  opposite 
with  him,  he  cannot  feel  greater  respect  than  I  do — Mr.  Ricardo,  in  whose  chapter 
on  trade  the  doctrine  is  involved.  He  says  also,  that  the  same  doctrines  have  been 
established  by  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Pennington — whom  Col.  Torrens  calls  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  day.  If,  then,  these  differences  of  opinion  exist — 
if  these  are  speculative  doctrines  nj)on  which  even  free-traders  are  not  agreed — I 
liope  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  make  itself  a  party  to  an  abstract  resolution 
embodying  these  views  witliout  much  more  mature  consideration ;  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  House  will  negative  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  already  stated,  that  in  my  eslimalion,  our  own  interests  are  the  main  consider- 
ation in  the  leducliou  of  tluties,  but  1  doubt  whether  ouriutcre>ts  would  be  best  pro- 
inotiMJ  by  granting,  without  reference  to  other  con^^iderations,  a  free  admission  for 
foreign  productions;  at  all  events,  I  trust  that  the  House  will  avoid  a  course  whicl; 
my  jxiliiical  experience  has  taught  me  is  always  attended  with  embarrassment — that 
of  laying  down  an  abstract  principle  to  be  the  guide  of  the  government  in  matters  of 
80  mu(;h  dclicai'V  and  dilliculty  as  commenrial  negoliilions. 

'J'lie  House  divided:  Ayes,  Gl;  Noes,  135;  majority  against  the  motion,  74. 


TRK.ATY  OF  WASHING  TON— LORD  ASHBURTON. 
May  2,  1843. 
Mr.  Hume  proposed  a  resolution,  (conveying  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Lord 
Ajiliburton,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
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tlie  recent  treaty  with  the  United  States  f^  the  settlement  of  the  north-eastern 
boundary  question,  and  other  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries. 

Sir  Robert  PEiii.:  Sir,  wlien  this  question  was  previously  under  discussion,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  entering  so  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  whicli 
were  begun  and  brought  to  a  successful  close  by  Lord  Ashburton,  that  I  sliall  feel 
myself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  now  going  at  length  into  the  subject.  The 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last  has  made  the  important  admission,  that  when  the  result  of 
these  negotiations  first  became  generally  known,  there  was  in  this  country  one  feel- 
ing of  almost  universal  satisfaction.  I  apprehend  that  satisfaction  would  not  have 
been  felt,  if  any  undue  or  discreditable  concessions  liad  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  character  of  the  British  people  to  be  more  ready  to  resent  an  affront 
than  to  tolerate  undue  acquiescence.  But  Avliat  the  noble  lord  says  is  perfectly  true. 
The  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  termination  of  the  long  protracted  discussions 
between  the  two  countries  was  almost  universal,  and  it  afforded,  as  I  conceive,  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  of  the  merits  of  the  negotiation.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech,  deprecating  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  country  which  had 
set  the  example  of  independence — they  deprecate  war  and  carnage  with  a  country 
united  to  ours  by  a  community  of  origin,  a  community  of  language,  and  a  commu- 
nity of  religion ;  and  I  believe  that  the  noble  lord  will  now  find  it  a  difficult  task  to 
persuade  the  people  that  they  ought  not  at  this  time  to  be  satisfied  with  an  arrange- 
ment in  which,  on  its  first  announcement,  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  concur. 
The  noble  lord  says,  ami  he  saj^s  correctly,  that  the  vote  now  proposed  to  this  House 
is  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  precedents.  For  that  reason  I  have  declined  to 
move  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  of  which  the  noble  lord  has  given 
notice  for  this  night.  Although  I  fully  admit  all  the  noble  lord  can  urge — although 
I  fully  agree  that  the  greatest  prudence,  the  greatest  judgment,  and  the  greatest 
moderation,  have  been  shown  by  that  gallant  officer  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions entrusted  to  him ;  and  although  government  has  manifested  its  confidence  in 
that  distinguished  pei'son,  by  requesting  him  to  remain  in  his  present  station,  yet, 
because  I  felt  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  precedent,  for  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to 
move  such  a  vote  of  thanks,  I  have  refrained  from  submitting  to  the  House  the  motion 
the  noble  lord  intends  to  propose.  But  I  will  ask  the  noble  lord  this  question.  Was 
there  ever  an  instance  in  which  three  statesmen  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  such 
respect  as  those  of  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  spoken,  the  noble  lord,  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Edinburgh — was  there  ever 
such  a  case  in  which  men  who  swayed  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent,  came  for- 
ward so  decidedly  to  express  an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  a  negotiation, 
and  the  conduct  of  a  diplomatist  ?  Was  there  ever,  I  ask,  a  case  in  which  such 
charges  v/^ere  made,  or  in  which  a  government  shrank  from  asking  the  House  of 
Commons  at  once  to  affirm,  or  decidedly  to  negative,  such  sentiments?  The  noble 
lord  has  stood  in  the  position  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  other 
noble  lord  by  his  side,  has  lately  filled  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  more  knowledge  and  experience  in  these 
matters  than  any  other  man  living — of  the  great  talents  and  abilities  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  his  right  (Mr.  ]\Iacaulay),  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
expressing  my  opinion;  and,  I  will  ask,  is  it  just,  is  it  equitable,  that  three  such 
men  should  attempt  to  discredit — nay,  to  ruin — the  reputation  of  a  public  man,  who 
has  undertaken  a  public  duty  from  the  purest  of  all  possible  motives,  and  because 
they  conduct  their  attack  according  to  precedent,  those  who  sui)port  and  defend  hira 
are  to  have  no  opportunity  of  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons — of 
determining  whether  or  not  such  discredit  is  cast  upon  him  with  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  and  the  public?  One  noble  lord  has  described  this  negotiation  as  a  capi- 
tulation ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  said  that  it  is  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of  the 
country;  the  other  noble  lord  says  he  entirely  agrees  in  those  opinions,  and  yet  they 
refuse  a  motion  calculated  to  put  their  opinions  to  the  test  by  a  vote  of  the  House. 
I  do  say,  that  if  the  motion  is  unusual,  it  fiows  from  a  course  which  is  entirely  with- 
out precedent.  But  the  noble  lord  says  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  motion  by  the 
terms  of  it.  We  are  to  look  back,  forsooth,  to  the  opinions  which  the  mover  once 
expressed  upon  some  matters  relating  to  Canada.  The  opinions  of  a  man  who  spoke 
174— Vol.  IV. 
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upon  an  entirely  different  subject,  are  put  forward  by  the  noble  lord  as  a  test  by 
■which  to  try  whether  the  motion  is  just  or  unjust.  Wliy,  the  noble  lord  was  not 
always  so  ready  to  disclaim  the  support  of  the  hon.  member  on  account  of  his  opinions 
regarding  Canada.  The  time  was,  when,  turning  round  to  his  hon.  friend,  he  could 
find  it  convenient  to  forget  his  opinions  respecting  Canada,  and  could  even  condes- 
cend to  receive  his  vote  to  support  or  to  rescue  him  in  his  hour  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  Why,  it  would  have  been  as  absurd  for  the  noble  lord  to  have  said,  "  I 
can't  go  out  into  the  lobby  with  you,  because  of  your  conduct  concerning  Canada," 
as  if  1  said  now,  "  This  motion  is  ju«t ;  there  is  no  reason  for  negativing  it ;  but 
three  years  ago  its  mover  said  something  on  Canadian  affairs,  of  which  I  cannot 
approve,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  his  proposition."  Sir,  I  think  the  noble 
lord  might  have  found  many  precedents  for  insisting  upon  a  distinct  vote  of  the 
House  in  cases  where  a  motio.i  of  condemnation  has  been  made;  ay,  and  I  think, 
too,  that  he  might  have  found  those  precedents  in  cases  where  the  authors  of  the 
motion,  were  not  deterred  from  going  to  a  division  by  the  fear  of  being  left  in  a 
minority.  And  here,  let  me  again  ask,  is  the  course  you  are  pursuing  a  creditable 
course?  Is  it  fitting,  that  entertaining  the  opinions  which  you  hold — is  it  for  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons — is  it  for  the  honour  of  party  connections  or 
public  men,  that  after  throwing  every  discredit  on  a  diplomatist  by  your  speeches, 
you  should  not  have  the  manliness  to  come  to  a  vote  ?  'ihat  was  not  the  course 
which  Mr.  Windham  pursued  when  he  brouglit  forward  his  motion  concerning  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1801.  Ke  made  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the  treaty;  he  stood 
nearly  alone ;  iMr.  Windham,  Mr.  Elliot,  and  a  few  others,  were  divided  from  the 
whole  House  upon  the  question  ;  but  they  did  not  throw  out  insinuations  right  and 
left  and  then  shrink  from  a  division  ;  they  had  the  courage  and  consistency,  after 
stating  their  opinions  fairly,  to  ask  for  a  vote  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  Un  that 
occasion,  Mr.  Windham  was  supported,  I  believe,  by  only  nine  other  members,  and 
yet  Lord  Hawkesbury,  finding  what  he  considered  to  be  a  censure  moved  upon  the 
government,  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  a  counter-resolution.  After  express- 
ing a  hope,  that  the  House  would  not  separate  without  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  move  a  resolution,  in  which  it  was  declared — 
"  That  this  House  is  satisfied,  that  his  Majesty  has,  on  the  whole,  wisely  consulted 
the  interests  of  his  |)eople  in  having  concluded  a  definitive  treaty,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  these  preliminaries." 

That  was  Lord  Ilawkesbury's  course  on  Mr.  Windham's  motion.  But  I  will  give 
you  another  instance.  In  1823,  when  Mr.  Macdonald  brought  forward  his  motion, 
concerning  the  negotiations  relative  to  Spain,  the  mover,  towards  the  close  of  the 
debate,  found  himself  supported  by  so  small  a  minority,  that  he  was  anxious  to  with- 
draw his  proposition.  Mr.  Canning,  however,  feeling  that  the  conduct  of  the 
government  was  questioned,  would  not  allow  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion,  but 
prosed  it  to  a  division,  when  only  twenty  members  were  found  to  divide  with  the 
mover.  Mr.  Canning  said,  on  tiiat  occasion,  that  he  would  not  have  asked  for  an 
approval  of  the  jxdicy  of  the  government,  but  finding  it  condemned,  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  say  if  they  joined  in  that  vote  of  condemnation  !  In  the  same  way,  I 
would  not  iiavca-ked  lor  a  direct  vote  of  approbation,  but  finding  the  conduct  of  the 
government  impugned,  I  in)W  call  u])on  the  House  to  give  a  distinct  vote  upon  the 
motion  before  ns  with  tiie  view  of  discouraging  the  practice  of  disparaging  ptiblic 
men  without  allowing  them  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves.  After  all. 
Sir,  what  miserable  cavilling  is  this  about  tiie  language  used  by  Lord  Ashburton  in 
reference  to  the  Marlawaska  settlenent !  Having  a  point  to  gain  for  Great  Britain, 
he  made  use  of  the  language;  which  lie  deemed  strongest  and  most  likely  to  achieve 
it.  And  is  it,  then,  to  be  said,  that  he  sacrificed  the  honour  of  his  coimtry,  because 
he  did  not  insist  on  the  letter  of  that  langinige?  It  woidd  go  hard  with  negotiators 
if  they  were  bound  by  this  notion  with  res])ect  to  language  used  by  them  in  attempt- 
ing to  gain  the  most  favourable  terms  for  the  countries  by  which  they  are  emploj'ed. 
'i'iie  real  (picstion  at  is.sue  is,  not  Lord  Ashl)urlon"s  language,  but  where  would  you 
have  now  (leen  if  the  Washin;ctoi)  treaty  had  not  been  concluded?  The  real  discus- 
sion (Iocs  not  turn  on  the  Madawaska  settlement,  or  on  the  river  St.  John.  But  the 
great  and  irnpfirtant  ijuestion  which  the  good  sense  of  the  coimtry  will  decide  is, 
whetiicr,  with  respect  to  a  nation  with  which  we  have  such  close  connection  by  trade, 
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affinity,  and  otherwise,  on  which  our  own  colonies  border  for  an  extent  of  1,500  miles, 
we  sliould  remain  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  uneasiness,  approaching  to  hostility ? 
The  intelligent  people  of  England  asked,  if  it  was  right  that  after  so  protracted  a 
diplomatic  conflict,  which  had  heen  going  on  for  the  long  period  of  ten  years,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  its  amicable  termination — nay,  the  people  of  this  country  had  a 
right  to  ask,  whether  this  matter  could  not,  without  any  dishonourable  concessions 
on  the  part  of  England,  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  ?  Is  it  not  a  subject 
of  congratulation  that  this  state  of  things  has  terminated  with  honour  to  this  country  ? 
Where  would  j'ou  have  been  at  this  moment  if  this  liad  not  taken  place  ?  Would 
you  have  been  in  possession  of  the  disputed  territory?  My  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
(Sir.  II.  Douglas),  who  is  better  acquainted  with  this  matter  than  any  man  in  this 
House,  has  truly  stated  that  this  territory  had  been  gradually  slipping  away  from  you, 
that  an  American  citizen  had  been  arrested  by  his  authority  on  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory, for  committing  a  trespass,  upon  which  you  have  permitted  the  Americans  to  build 
a  fort  without  making  any  remonsti-ance.  Why  did  you  allow  this  to  take  place?  Is 
that  the  way  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  England  and  maintaining  your  own  boun- 
dary? The  noble  lord  said,  "Open  another  negotiation,  based  upon  the  report  of 
our  own  commissioners."  But,  however  able  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh 
may  be,  I  happen  to  hold  in  my  hand  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to  survey  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  which  will  show  that  the  probable  effect  of  sending  more  commis- 
sioners to  America  would  only  be  to  excite  more  contention.  The  report  to  which  I 
refer,  and  which  was  presented  to  Congress,  was  made  by  commissioners  Renwiek, 
Major  Graham,  and  A.  Talcott,  and  the  Americans  consider  their  commissicmers  enti- 
tled toas  much  confidence  as  we  justly  placein  ours. — "That  theline  of  highlands  (they 
say)  claimed  by  the  United  States,  is,  as  the  argument  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
has  maintained  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  mountainous  region,  wliile  that  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Featherstonhaugh  and  INIudge  does  not  possess  this  character;  that  it  is 
also,  in  the  sense  uniformly  maintained  by  the  United  States,  the  height  of  land, 
which  that  of  Messrs.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge  is  not;  that  it  fulfils,  in  every 
sense,  the  conditions  of  the  proclamation  of  17G3,  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  and  the 
treaty  of  1783,  which  no  other  line  that  can  possibly  be  drawn  in  the  territory  in 
question  can  perform." 

Sir  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet),  this  is  the  construction  put  upon  the  re- 
port of  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  and,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  correctness  of  that  report,  is  it  probable  that  the  commissioners  from  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  governments  of  these  states,  would  have  acquiesced  in 
the  reasoning  of  our  commissioners.  I  think  tliat  such  a  result  was  not  at  all  pro- 
bable. But,  again,  the  noble  lord  says  that  the  United  States  senate  has  passed  a 
bill  (by  a  majority  of  two  I  believe)  appropriating  the  Oregon  territory  as  a  portion 
of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States.  To  that  I  oppose,  in  the  first  place,  this 
circumstance,  that  the  executive  government  of  the  Union,  which  has  in  its  hands 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  has  acceded  to  a  proposition  of  the  English 
government,  or  rather  made  one  to  us,  tiiat  the  question  of  the  Columbia  River 
should  be  amicably  settled  between  the  two  countries.  And  next,  I  must  remind 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  popular  body,  as  open  as  the 
senate  to  the  desire  of  an  increase  of  territory — that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  all  the  correspondence  before  them,  still  refuse  to  sanction  the  bill  agreed  to  by 
the  senate,  so  that  the  session  passed  without  anything  being  done.  I  may  further 
say,  Sir,  that  I  have  every  hope  that,  by  a  prudent  and  temperate  course  of  proceed- 
ing, these  difficulties  will  be  amicably  arranged.  It  is  to  this  that  tlie  noble  lord 
refers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  paltry  triumph.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  right 
of  search  or  visit.  What  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  stated  to  the  House  on  this 
subject  is  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  events.  I  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  no 
authority  was  given  to  make  concessions  on  this  point.  We  claim  no  right  of  search, 
or  detain  vessels,  if  we  do  know  them  to  be  American.  If  we  do  Tisit  the  vessels, 
knowing  them  to  be  American,  we  do  it  on  our  own  responsibility,  at  our  own  risk 
and  peril;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  compelled  to  make  compensation  should  our 
officers  make  any  mistake.  And  what  has  brought  this  question  into  its  present 
position  ?   I  tell  the  noble  lord  that  if  he  had  limited  himself  to  the  claim  of  visiting 
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suspected  vessels,  no  angry  feeling  would  have  arisen.    But  the  noble  lord  captured, 
or  authorised  the  capture,  of  American  vessels.      In  February,   1841,  I  heard  that 
the  noble  lord  issued  orders  to  British  captains  not  to  capture  American  vessels — that 
vessels  hona  fide  American  should  not  be  captured.     Then  from  that  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  previous  to  this  order  such  captures  must  have  been  made.     The  noble 
lord,  I  believe,  acquiesces.      Now,  it  has  been  admitted  that  if  an  American  vessel 
•were  evidently  equipped  for  the  slave-trade — carrying  fetters  and  provisions  suffi- 
cient for  ten  times  the  number  of  her  crew,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  meddle  with 
that  vessel.     But  when  it  appears  that  we  for  some  years  claimed  a  right  to  visit 
and  search  vessels,  knowing  them  to  be  bona  fide  American,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
excited  feelings  were  created  in  the  States,  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  visit,  which 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  and  amicable  arrangement  with 
reference  to  that  subject.     The  noble  lord  says  that  we  have  made  great  concessions 
to  the  United  States  by  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  provides  for  the  employment 
of  vessels  by  both  countries  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.     The 
article  in  the  treaty  alluded  to  is  as  follows — "The  parties  mutually  stipulate,  that 
each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  squadron,  or  naval  force,  of  vessels  of  suitable  numbers  and  descnp- 
tions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade;    the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
governments  stipulating  nevertheless  to  give  such  orders  to  the  officers  commanding 
their  respective  forces,  as  shall  enable  them  most  eifeetually  to  act  in  concert  and 
co-operation,  upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exigencies  may  arise,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  true  object  of  this  article;  copies  of  all  such  orders  to  be  comnmnicated  by 
each  government  to  the  other  respectively." 

I  must  now  remind  the  House  and  the  noble  lord  of  what  Mr.  Fox  asked  the 
American  government  to  do.  All  along  the  coast  of  Africa  there  were  swarms  of 
ships  carrying  the  American  flag.  Mr.  Fox  pressed  upon  the  American  govern- 
ment the  imjiortance  of  acceding  to  a  mutual  right  of  search,  and  various 
advantages  wliieh  were  likely  to  accrue  were  pointed  out,  and  among  others,  that 
of  the  capture  of  rich  prizes.  In  1839,  nothing  effectual  having  been  done  in  the 
suj)iiression  of  the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Fox  again  urged  upon  the  government  of  the 
Ui)ite<l  States  the  importance  of  mutual  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  nothing  was  done.  In  consequence  of  the  course 
which  lias  now  been  pursued,  France,  it  is  alleged,  will  say,  that  it  is  possible  for 
this  country  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  without  exercising  the  right  of  search.  Why 
was  it  not  just  as  comjjoteut  for  France  to  prefer  an  agreement  of  this  sort  before  the 
treaty  was  concluded  as  at  present.  It  has  been  thought  right  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  come  to  which  for  a  time  should  not  be  liable  to  be  annulled  at  the  will 
ofpo|)idar  assemblies,  and  that  for  five  years,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  joint 
hqua(lron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  adopting  ett'octual  means — and,  in  my  belief,  they 
will  he  eti'ectual — for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  But  you  say,  that  we  have 
eHecled  nothing;  that  we  have  left  the  Oregon  treaty  all  luisettled.  Now  all  this 
is  said  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  the  people  of  tiiis  country  with  the  idea,  that 
Lord  Ashburton  has  failed  as  a  negotiator.  However,  with  respect  to  this,  my  firm 
p(•r^uasio^  is,  that  the  two  countries  will  enter  shortly  upon  an  amicable  settlement 
of  (he  Coluiid)ia  (picstion.  Then,  with  res|)ect  to  the  boundary  (piestion,  all  the 
accourils  that  her  Mnjesty's  government  have  received  from  America,  concur  in  re- 
presenting that  the  boundary  states  arc  aninialcd  e(pi;illy  with  oiu>elves  by  a  sincere 
(icnire  th:it  the  line  of  deniarciitiun  should  he  diaun  as  soon  as  possible.  They  have 
ajipointed  engineers,  ihcy  wish  that  the  linc^  of  <lcmarcation  should  be  drawn  in 
one  year,  they  are  actuated  to  all  apjiearance  by  ])recistly  the  same  feelings  as  we 
are.  'J'hia  is  what  wc  hear  from  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the  right 
of  search,  the  American  government  has  conimunicuted  to  us  their  instructions  to 
their  officers,  but  as  it  is  inqjossible  for  me  to  speak  of  \\\v.  nature  of  them  at  this 
Ma{i(!  of  the  iirocccding'^,  I  cnn  only  htatc  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  they  can  and 
will  l)e  carried  into  ellcct.  On  the  whole,  then,  my  persuasion  is,  that  it  will  be 
most  dcsiralilc  to  leave  the  govertunenis  of  the  two  countries  to  settle  these  questions 
;in,icubly  between  themselves;  and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  possess  of  their 
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great  reciprocal  interests,  with  the  knowledge  that  any  bad  feelings  which  might 
mutually  arise  would  only  recoil  on  themselves,  and  notwithstanding  the  indications 
of  adverse  feelings  which  may  be  displayed  for  a  time  by  small  bodies,  my  firm  belief 
is,  tliat  it  will  be  found  by  this  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Asliburton  we  have  not 
only  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  peace,  but  that  we  have  done  tliat  which  is  most 
desirable  for  our  common  interests,  and  that,  as  far  as  negotiaiions  can  effect  that 
object,  these  negotiations  will  issue  in  establishing  permanently  amicable  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  ourselves.  If  such  be  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
looking  to  the  motives  of  our  distinguisiied  negotiator,  and  seeing  the  many  sacrifices 
he  made  to  accomplish  that  for  which  he  went  out — that  he  souglit  no  honours  nor 
distinctions,  and  had  no  other  motive  for  his  exertions  than  his  desire  to  unite  the 
two  countries  in  relations  of  permanent  peace — looking  at  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter,  that  he  had  the  assent  of  no  fewer  than  seven  commissioners  from 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  the  assent  of  the  American  government, 
to  gain,  if,  revolving  all  these  matters  in  your  minds,  you  should,  as  I  hope  you  will, 
think  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton  demands  your  approbation,  and  will  justify 
you,  if  departing  from  ordinary  precedent,  you  should  consent  to  vote  with  the 
government,  and — disbelieving  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  forward  against 
him,  charges  made,  but  immediately  after  withdrawn,  that  he  was  an  American 
citizen,  or  had  some  pecuniary  interest  of  his  own  to  serve — if  you  think  that  he  has 
taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  this  treaty  in  spite  of  the 
petty  cavilling  about  the  noble  lord's  language,  and  the  Madawaska  settlement;, 
and  done  nothing  in  his  conduct  of  the  negotiations  but  what  is  right  and  just,  I 
hope  that  you  will  give  your  support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  I  mean  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  [laughter],  and  record  your  approbation  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton's  proceedings.  Sir,  my  noble  friend  was  compelled  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
to  allude  to  a  little  hypercriticism,  and  gentlemen  do  seem  a  little  fastidious  about 
this  little  mistake.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  made  no  greater  mistake — ^and  if  hon. 
gentlemen  thought  ray  argument  unjust,  they  would  not  have  fastened  on  this  little 
error.  I  willingly  yield  to  this  correction,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were:  Ayes,  238;  Noes,  96;  majority  for  Mr.  Hume's 
motion,  142. 
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May  8,  1843. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  the  conclusion  of  his  financial  statement,  moved  the  following  resolution 
— "  That,  towards  making  good  the  supply  granted  to  her  Majesty,  there  be  issued 
and  applied  to  the  service  of  the  j'car  1843,  the  sum  of  £47,994  :  12  : 3,  being  the 
surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  granted  for  the  service  of  preceding  years." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said, — Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  has  given 
notice  that  an  opportunity  will  arise  for  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  with 
respect  to  several  of  the  matters  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  country ;  and  I  think 
it  more  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  the  usage  which  has  been  generally 
observed  upon  similar  occasions,  to  avoid  entering  into  a  discussion  upon  particular 
articles  until  that  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  I  must  say,  I  think  the  temper 
and  general  tone  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  worthy  of  the  situation  he  formerly 
held,  and  his  determination  to  uphold  the  revenue  in  its  present  state,  and  not  to 
hazard  it  by  an  undue  reduction  of  taxation,  were  such  as  might  be  exjiccted  from 
his  public  character.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  last  year  I  was  particu- 
larly severe  with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  produce  of  the  5  per  cent,  additional 
duty  upon  the  customs  and  excise.  I  cannot  say  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  estimates  of  persons  making  financial 
statements  are  liable  to  error — their  expectations  may  be  disappointed — they  profess, 
in  short,  only  to  give  estimates,  and  are  not  to  be  severely  blamed  if  the  estimates 
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are  not  perfectly  true.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  expected  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  addition  of  0  per  cent,  to  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  in  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed. But  when  I  commented  upon  it,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  my 
comments  arose  were  these  : — I  found  a  great  deficiency  in  the  public  revenue.  I 
was  then  considering  how  the  deficiency  might  be  made  up.  I  said,  shall  I  revive 
the  tax  upon  leather?  Shall  1  revert  to  the  tax  upon  salt?  Shall  I  re-impose  the 
duty  upon  beer?  or  shall  I  follow  the  course  taken  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
propose  a  general  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  ?  I  was  then  dis- 
cussing all  the  possible  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  I  rejected  them,  and  I 
said  I  thought  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  tax  articles  which  entered  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  great  body  of  the  j)eople ;  that  I  doubted  whether  or  no,  if  1  did 
attempt  to  impose  such  a  tax,  the  result  would  be  to  gain  the  required  sum  of  money, 
and  I  came  to  the  resolution,  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  great 
etf.irt  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  by  a  tax  upon  property  rather  than 
upon  articles  of  consumption;  but  what  I  said  upon  that  subject  was  this: — "I 
must  here  observe,  that  I  am  now  merely  exhausting  the  diiferent  means  by  which 
men  might  contemplate  the  supplying  of  the  deficiency,  and  trying  to  show  that 
increased  taxation  upon  any  articles  of  consumption  will  not  afford  relief.  I  wish  to 
carry  your  judgment  along  with  me.  I  said  that  the  net  produce  of  the  customs  and 
excise  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  was  <£37, 91 1,000,  and  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  customs  and  excise  by  the  additional  5  per  cent,  was 
c£  1.895, 000.  Comparing,  therefore,  the  income  from  customs  and  excise  in  1840 
with  that  in  1842 — and  I  take  1842  in  preference  to  1841,  because  j'ou  can  thus 
more  fairly  estimate  the  effect  of  the  increased  duty — I  find,  while  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  the  customs  and  excise  was  i!39,807,0<)0,  the  actual  produce  was  only 
£.38,118,000,  the  actual  increase  being,  instead  of  £1,895,000,  only  £206,000;  not 
5  per  cent,  increase  in  the  amount  of  revenue,  but  little  more  than  one-half  per  cent, 
realised  in  the  attempt  to  impose  5  per  cent,  additional  duty.  In  the  depression  of 
trade  there  may,  undoubtedly,  be  circumstances  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  having  been  realised,  but  still,  making  every 
abatement  for  these  causes  of  decrease,  I  think  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  6  per 
cent,  increase  of  duty  on  articles  of  consumption  would  not  produce  5  per  cent,  in 
net  amount  to  the  revenue." 

That  was  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  wrong 
in  his,  as  I  fairly  admit  I  have  been,  in  my  calculations :  I  made  them  upon  the 
usual  data,  but  nothing  can  be  more  doubtful  than  an  estimate.  However,  when 
the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  made  the  proposition  of  adding  5  i)er  cent,  to  the  customs 
and  excise,  lie  did  not  receive  from  me  a  very  cordial  support,  and  I  said,  I  thought 
upon  the  whole,  that  instead  of  levying  a  new  tax  on  consumption,  he  was  wise  in 
attempting  to  raise  the  recpiired  amount  of  revenue  by  the  addition  of  a  per  centage 
on  the  customs  and  e.vcise.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  disappointed  to  the 
extent  of  £1,600,000.  However,  I  only  referred  to  that  to  show  that  it  was  not 
politic  to  propose  any  great  addition  to  the  duties  upon  articles  of  consumption. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  great  advantages  to  result  from  the  imposition  of  the 
Income-tax,  what  I  stated  was  this — that  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  would 
enable  me  to  make  considerable  reductions  in  the  <luties  on  articles  of  consumption ; 
and  I  ventured  to  utter  this  prediction — I  will  (pioto  the  very  words  I  then  used — I 
said — "I  propose  that  the  income  of  this  country  siiould  bear  a  charge  not  exceed- 
ing Id.  in  the  poimd,  which  will  not  amount  to  ^  \wv  cent.,  but,  speaking  accurately 
X2  :  18  :4  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the 
rev(!iMie,  but  of  enabling  me  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  propose  great  com- 
in'Tcial  reforms,  wliicdi  will  afford  a  hope  of  reviving  commerce,  and  such  an 
iiiiprovcmcnt  in  tlu?  maiiuracturiiig  interests  as  will  re-act  on  every  other  interest  in 
the  coimtry  ;  and  by  diminishing  the  ])nces  of  the  articles  of  consumption  and  the 
cost  of  living  will  in  a  pci  iiniary  jioint  of  view  compensate  you  for  your  present 
pucrifiecs." 

Now,  although  I  hat  [iredielion  has  been  saiil  to  be  falsified,  I  must  say  I  think  there 
h.'i-,  been  from  some  cause  or  other  that  rediu-tion  in  the  price  of  the  m;iin  arlieles  of 
coiiMiimption,  that  to  a  person  exercising  due  economy  will  compensate  the  amount  of 
£2  :  18:4  per  cent,  which  he  pays  in  the  shape  of  Income-tax.     I  take  the  case  of  a 
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person  with  ;£300  a-year,.having  to  paj'  on  each  £100,  £2:18:4.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether,  in  the  case  ot  that  man,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  various  great  articles  of 
consumption  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  fully  com))ensate  him  for  the  charge  of  between 
£8  and  £9  he  pays  as  a  tax  on  income.  So  I  say  of  a  man  with  i.'.i,000  a-year.  He  is 
called  upon  to  pay  £150  as  income  tax  ;  if  he  is  perfectly  regardless  of  the  fall  in  prices 
— if  he  do  not  take  advantage  of  competition — if  he-will  let  retail  dealers  charge  what 
they  please,  very  well — he  will  liave  no  compensation;  but  if  he  makes  inquiry — if 
he  looks  after  his  own  concerns,  and  avails  himself  of  the  luwness  of  prices, 
the  man  with  £5,000  per  annum  can,  with  the  present  price  of  articles  of  consumption, 
effect  a  saving  in  his  annual  expenditiu'e  of  more  than  £150.  That  was  the  pre- 
diction I  made  when  I  introduced  the  Income-tax.  You  may  say  the  result  has 
arisen  from  other  causes;  you  may  attribute  it  to  a  good  harvest,  or  to  something 
else;  but  the  fact,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that  for  every  £2:  18:  4  per  annum 
I'aid  upon  £100  income,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  making  a  saving  of  much  more 
than  that  amount.  At  least,  I  know  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  various 
communications  from  parties  possessing  small  and  large  incomes,  in  which  they 
admit  that  by  the  exercise  of  proper  economy  a  greater  saving  than  I  then  predicted 
maj'  fairly  be  made.  1  have  been  told  by  one  hon.  gentleman  that  in  the  article  of 
timber  alone  he  expects  to  realize  a  saving  that  will  compensate  him  for  the  i)ay- 
mentof  the  Income-tax.  I  made  another  prediction — that  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  several  of  tliose  articles  whicli  entered  largely  into  manufactures  might  aft'ord 
the  hope  of  reviving  commerce.  Certainly,  without  speaking  sanguinely  of  the 
revival  that  has  taken  place,  I  expected  it  would  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period. 
I  did  not  contemplate  the  long-continued  depression  that  we  have  had  to  encounter. 
In  fact,  the  continuance  of  that  depression,  accompanied  with  great  pressure  on 
the  working  classes,  necessarily  entailing  upon  them  great  privations,  and  causing 
a  reduced  consumption  of  many  articles,  has  mainly  contributed  to  defeat  the  cal- 
culations I  made,  and  to  prevent  the  receipt  of  that  amount  of  revenue  which  I 
anticipated.  I  am  not  speaking  too  sanguinely  now.  I  siiall  not  venture,  after 
such  frequent  disappointments,  to  excite  too  great  expectations;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  facts  to  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  referred,  as  having  arisen 
within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  do  entitle  us  to  entertain  the  expectation  that 
the  worst  is  past,  and  there  is  a  hope  of  a  progressive  revival  in  the  commerce  of 
this  country.  The  articles  to  which  my  right  hon.  friend  referred,  are  articles  in 
wliich  a  reduction  of  duty  took  place,  and  they  are  largely  used  in  manufactures — 
olive  oil  for  instance.  Then  there  is  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton. Then,  I  hope  we  have  seen  t!ie  commencement  of  the  recovery  from  depre.'-sion 
in  the  wool  trade;  and  I  tliink  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  warrants  the 
hope  that  we  are  about  to  see  a  revival  in  the  commercial  and  UianufactLiring  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  deejily  regret  to  see  the  depression  continue  in  some 
branches  of  industry — in  the  iron  trade,  in  the  coal  trade  ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  hard- 
ware trade  has  not  yet  shown  any  symptom  of  material  recovery.  But,  looking  at 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  cotton  districts,  and  what  is  beginning  to  take  place,  I 
trust,  in  the  woollen  districts — looking  at  the  demand  for  articles,  whicli  enter  as 
elements  of  manufactures,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  the  conviction,  althougli  the 
ex])ectations  I  held  out  have  been  deferred,  still  there  is  now  a  prospect  they  will  be 
realized  so  far  as  they  refer  to  a  revival  of  the  manufacturing  industry  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country.  I  do  hope  the  liouse  will  not  press  on  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  hasty  and  precipitate  reductions  of  taxation; 
and  that  they  will  not  forget  the  advantages  they  derive  from  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  if  the  state  of  the  finances  of  this 
country  were  prosperous,  there  might  be  an  ojjportunity  of  reconsidering,  with  advan- 
tage, several  of  our  duties.  I  do  not  deny  it;  but  I  entreat  the  liouse  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  comparing  our  revenue  with  our  expenditure,  there  does  remain  still,  at 
least  there  did  remain  in  the  last  year,  a  deficiency — if  the  whole  receipts  of  the 
Income-tax  had  been  i-ealized  within  the  year,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  last  year.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  he  does  not  now  call  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Income-tax.  1  think,  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  there  are 
few  that  wovdd  advise  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  property  and  income.  I  think  there  are 
few  who  will  not  admit  that  if  the  financial  proposals  of  the  late  government  had 
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been  carried  into  effect,  they  wonkl  not  have  caused  such  an  increase  in  tlie  revenus 
of  the  country  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  an  Income-tax.     Where  should 
we  have  been  now  if  the  Income-tax  had  not  been  imposed?     There  is  a  deficiency 
now.     In  discussions  upon  the  budget  it  has  always  been   usual  to  avoid  anything 
like  asperity  or  party  spirit.     I  shall  studiously  avoid  it  upon  the  present  occasion. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  deficiency  on  the  last  year,  of  £2,400,000,  but  there  are  the 
arrears  of  the  Income-tax  due,  which,  if  you  could  now  realize  and  pay  them  at  once 
into  the  exchequer,  would  considerably  repair  that  deficiency;  but  there  would  still 
be  a  balance  against  you.     The  deficiency,  therefore,  of  this  year  is  not  precisely  of 
the  same  character  as  those  of  former  years,  because  the  arrears  due,  if  raised,  would 
redress  the  balance.     When  I  proposed  the  Income-tax,  what  was  the  fact?     The 
deficiency  was  not  casual;  there  had  been  a  growing  deficiency  for  five  or  six  yeai's, 
and  the  full  amount  of  the  deficiency  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  I  proposed  the 
Income-tax,  was  not  less  than  £10,000,000.     There  was  an  increase  of  the  debt  in 
a  time  of  peace  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £10,000,000  for  the  year  ending  1842. 
The  late  government,   it  is  true,  proposed  a  modification   in  the  existing  corn  and 
sugar  duties,  but  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  and   I  think  they  themselves  will 
admit,  that  if  their  proposals  had  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  still  the  state 
of  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  and 
other  wars  in  which  we  were  engaged,  would  have  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary 
to  resort  to  some  other  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  raising  additional  income;  and  I 
now  doubt  whether  any  measure  could  have  been  devised  for  raising  a  sum  aproach- 
ing  to  £5,000,000,  half  so  free  from  objection  as  that  which  I  proposed — namely,  the 
Income-tax.     What  other  measure  can  now  be  suggested?     The  lion,  member  for 
Montrose  says,  reduce  your  estimates  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000  during  the  pre- 
sent  year.      Her  Majesty's   government  have   paid    the  utmost  attention   to   this 
subject.     They  have  considered  the  demands  on  our  naval,  military,  and  ordnance 
service,  from  every  part  of  the  globe;  they  have  looked  at  the  duties  demanded  of  those 
who  form  that  servive,  and  they  have  come  to  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble, without  endangering  the  health  of  the  men  employed,   without  sacrificing  the 
efficiency  of  the  public   service,    and  probably  increasing  the  expenditure  greatly 
hereafter,  that  any  such  reduction  could  be  made;  and  I  apprehend  that  upon  that 
point  there  will  be  a  concurrent,  almost  unanimous,  opinion  of  the   House.     Very 
few^  hon.  members,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  army,  looking  at  the  navy,  looking  at 
the  demand  for  protection  to  commerce  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  believed  that 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  we  could  have  effected  so  great  a  reduction  in  our 
estimates.     But  we  have  in  the  present  year  made  such   reductions  as  we  thought 
consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  effected  a  saving  of  £800,000; 
and  these  reductions  have  met  with  general  assent.     I  did  propose,  certainly,  that  a 
vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  replenish  the  public  coffers  by  a  tax  on  property. 
Although  the  estimates  I  made  may  have  been  incorrect,  and  although  the  period  of 
revival  of  trade  has  been  postponed  beyond  my  anticipations,  I  see  nothing  in  what 
has  passed  to  discredit  the  policy  of  the  great  measure  I  then  proposed — namely,  the 
attempt  to  raise  additional  revemie  by  a  tax  on  income.     At  the  same  time  I  admit, 
that  the  existence  of  a  tax  is  no  reason  to  contintie  it,  if  it  be  proved  to  be  injurious, 
and  it  is  now  open  to  any  hon.  member  to  propose  a  substitute.     But  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  tax,  and  substitute  other  taxation  in  its  room,  I  feel  perfectly 
convinced  that  a  vast  majority  would  support  me  in  attempting  to  give  effect  to  the 
experiment   I  made  last  year.     The   right  hon.   gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Baring),  and 
others,  have  said,  that  the  imposition  of  the  Income-tax  had  caused  the  defalcation  in 
other  branches  of  the  revenue.     I  doubt  that.     The  defalcation  in  other  branches  of 
the  revenue  have  been  caused   by  depression  of  trade,  not  from  the  imposition  of 
the  Income-tax.     The  receipt  of  a  larger  sum  than  I  calculated  upon  only  fortifies 
me  in  the  ojjinion,  that   it  was  wi.ser  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  obtain 
additional  revenue  from  a  tax  on   i)roperty  rather  than  by  increasing  the  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption.     If  there  be  any  particular  class  of  taxation  that  ought  to  be 
affected  by  the  inq)osition  of  the  Property-fax,  it  is  thatofthe  assessed  taxes.     I  was 
distinctly  told,  that  the  effect  of  the  l'ro|)erty-tax  would   ho  most  a])parent  on  the 
assessed -taxes.     I  still  doubt  \\liethcr  it  will  be  the  case;  1  doubt  whether  reductions 
in  tlio  excise  and  customs  can  be  atlributed  with  justice  to  the  Income-tax.     If 
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tliere  were  a  great  falling  off  in  the  assessed-taxes,  then  you  might  with  some  justice 
argue  that  that  defalcation  was  caused  by  the  increased  tax  on  property.  But  the 
actual  falling  otF  in  the  receipt  of  the  assessed  taxes  is  only  £200,000  on  a  receipt 
of  .£4,400,000;  and,  judging  from  any  notices  which  have  been  given,  I  certainly 
have  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  burden  on  property  on  account  of  the  Income- 
tax  will  to  any  very  material  extent  atfect  the  receipts  under  the  assessed  taxes.  We 
nuist  hope,  too,  that  the  revival  of  trade,  and  the  demand  for  manufactures,  owing  to 
the  reductions  of  duty  which  have  taken  place,  will  more  than  counterbalance  to  the 
people  the  amount  of  the  tax.  As  yet  we  have  not  seen  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
Property-tax,  either  on  the  actual  receipts  of  the  assessed  or  any  other  taxes.  With 
respect  to  the  coal-duty,  the  sugar-duty,  and  the  duty  upon  any  other  article,  there 
appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  having  them  submitted  to  the  House  in  detail  upon 
some  future  occasion,  and  till  then  I  think  it  will  be  infinitely  better  to  reserve 
the  discussion.  I,  at  least,  shall  for  one  abstain  from  discussing  them  at  present. 
It  would  have  been  infinitely  more  gratifying  to  me  and  my  colleagues  to  be  enabled, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  revenue,  to  have  proceeded  in  the  course  of  the  remission 
of  duties  on,which  we  entered  last  session.  My  conviction  of  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  the  remission  of  duties,  I  must  own,  has  been  confirmed  rather  than 
abated  in  force  by  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  past.  I  wish  most  sincerely 
we  could  have  reconciled  it  with  our  duty  to  have  proposed  further  reductions  in 
some  duties;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  adverting  to  the  still  con- 
tinued deficit  as  compared  to  the  expenditure,  looking  to  the  great  import- 
ance even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  maintaining  public  credit,  we  have 
come  unwillingly  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  our  public  duty  to 
propose  the  remission  of  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption,  which  would  have  been 
most  agreeable  to  our  feelings  could  we  have  reconciled  it  to  our  duty. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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May  9,  1843. 

In  the  fourth  night's  debate  on  Mr.  Villiers's  oft-repeated  motion — "  That  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  the  Corn-law  into 
its  consideration,  with  the  view  to  its  immediate  abolition," 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows: — The  progress  of  this  debate  has  confirmed 
the  impression  which  I  had  before  it  commenced,  that  almost  all  the  arguments  which 
it  was  possible  to  adduce  on  each  side  of  the  House  had  been  exhausted,  and  that  it 
was  not  probable  that  any  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  any  speaker  could  present  either 
side  of  the  question  in  a  new  point  of  view.  I  repeat,  that  what  has  pasj^ed  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  has  confirmed  that  impression.  In  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, 1  have  heard  little  that  is  new;  I  have  heard  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
former  arguments.  As  for  myself,  having  frequently  been  called  upon  to  discuss 
this  question — having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  delivering  my  opinions  upon 
it,  I  confess  I  have  no  new  argument  to  offer ;  and  nothing  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  would  have  induced  me  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  which  I  feel  again  to  present  myself  to  the  House.  I  must,  however, 
for  one,  thank  tlie  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton — for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  his  motion  to  the  House.  With  the  opinions  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  entertains  on  the  subject,  it  is  creditable  to  him  that  he  has  solicited  the 
decision  of  the  House  upon  the  broad  principle  involved  in  his  proposition. 
Tliere  was  no  subterfuge  either  in  the  motion  or  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman — there  was  no  attempt  to  catch  a  stray  vote  by  a  plausible  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  motion — the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  does  not  call  upon 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  general  committee  on  the  Corn-laws,  but  he  asks 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  those  laws,  specifying  the  precise 
object  for  which  he  solicits  that  committee,  namely,  to  effect  a  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  those  laws.  I  shall  address  myself  to  that  which  is  properly  the  subject 
of  debate,  and  assign  the  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  assent  to 
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that  proposition.  The  principle  involved  in  the  resolution  is  much  wider  tlian  the 
resolution  itself.  The  lion,  and  learned  pentloman  propoi^es  tliat  to-night  we  should 
affirm  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws;  but  the  great  principle  is 
further  involved  in  the  resolution,  namely,  that  every  duty  on  every  article  which 
savours  of  protection  shall  be  at  once  abolished  ;  and  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better,  considering  the  principles  avowed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
tliat,  instead  of  moving  for  the  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  he 
sliould  have  made  his  resolution  concurrent  with  his  argument,  and  have  proposed 
to  the  House  to  resolve  that  all  duties  savouring  of  protection  should  be  abolished. 
Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  if  the  present  motion  is  carried,  long  prescription,  vested 
interests,  the  application  of  capital  luider  the  existing  law,  cannot  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  application  of  that  groat  jiriiiciple  to  duties  being  protection,  or  as  you 
call  them  monopoly  and  robbery.  If  that  be  true  as  applied  to  the  Corn-laws,  do 
not — as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  has  said, — do  not  delude  yourselves, 
for  the  same  principle  must  be  applied  immediately  and  completely, — not  by  remov- 
ing only  duties  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  to  every  duty  which  operates 
as  protection  to  any  interests  fiivoured  by  law.  Can  it  be  questioncd«-and  this  is 
the  only  point  on  which  I  quarrel  with  the  fairness  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man— can  it  be  questioned  that  it  would  have  been  fairer  to  have  advanced  that 
principle  boldly  than  to  lay  it  down  partially,  when  its  consequences  are  so  clear 
and  apparent  ?  But  let  us  see  what  we  are  called  upon  to  affirm  by  this  resolution. 
Not  a  trade  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  protected  by  a  duty  upon 
foreign  articles  entering  into  competition  with  it,  can  hope  to  retain  that  protection. 
There  must  be  an  immediate  and  complete  repeal;  for,  observe,  what  your  own 
argument  is:  you  say  that  on  the  establishment  of  a  certain  principle,  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  that  principle  is  immediately  to  follow.  From  your  argument, 
no  vague  inference  is  to  be  drawn.  You  have  sounded  the  knell  of  protection  by 
the  adoption  of  that  principle,  and,  therefore,  you  must  immediately  proceed  to 
abolish,  as  respects  manufactures,  without  exception,  all  and  every  duty  upon  the 
im[)ort  of  foreign  manufactures  which  operates  as  a  protection.  Of  course,  then, 
this  is  a  subversion  of  the  whole  arrangement  that  was  made  last  year  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  tariti".  How  complicated  are  the  consequences  to  which  this  leads. 
Every  duty  arranged  last  year  by  the  tariff  must  undergo  instant  revision.  If  you 
are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  revenue,  you  must,  for  instance,  restore  the  duties 
on  colonial  timber,  because  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  timber  operates  as 
a  protection  to  colonial  timber.  Are  you  prepared  to  abandon  the  duty  levied 
upon  foreign  timber?  it  operates  as  a  protection,  and  if  you  are  not  so  pre- 
pared, the  consequence  is,  that  you  must  replace  the  duties  on  colonial  produce, 
and  tiierefore,  I  say,  that  by  acceding  to  this  motion,  I  must  not  only  abolish 
every  duty  on  every  article  of  the  nature  of  provisions,  but  I  institute  an  imme- 
diate reversal  of  the  whole  arrangements  made  by  the  tarifi"  of  last  year,  excepting 
so  far  as  the  revenue  is  concerned.  But  the  next  consequence  that  flows 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  is  the  immediate  subversion  of  the  whole  of 
the  colonial  system.  The  entire  colonial  system  will  at  once  be  swept  away, 
unless  you  will  leave  the  colonial  interests  to  drag  on  a  precarious  existence, 
without  letting  tlie  cajjitalist  know  what  is  the  legislation  by  which  he  is  to  be 
governed;  in  fact,  it  follows,  as  the  necessary  consecpience  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  that  the  whole  colonial  system  nmst  be  at  once  abolished ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  this  country  must  not,  on  a  carefid  revision  of  the  colonial  system — 
must  not,  after  a  gradual  and  well-considered  attentive  consideration  of  the 
abstract  principle,  but  upon  a  resolution  to  be  atfirmed  to-night,  consent  to  subvert 
at  once  the  whole  colonial  arrangements  so  recently  made.  Of  course,  I  apply  to 
the  colonists  the  benefit  of  the  principle  we  claim  for  this  coimtry.  At  present,  our 
manufactured  goods  are  admitted  into  the  coloriies  on  a  footing  more  favourable  to 
us  than  to  foreip^ners.  Whether  wise  or  unwise,  this  is  tlie  nature  of  our  colonial 
connection.  Tliis  country  said  to  the  colonies:  "  I  will  be  responsible  for  your 
se<Mirity  and  internal  order,  and  the  return  I  ask  for  is  the  favour  and  privilege  of 
the  admission  of  my  uiainifactures."  This  is  granted;  and  for  this  we  give  the 
colonies  corresjjonding  advantages.  This  is  the  system  which  has  endured  for  years; 
it  is  a  system  that  may  bo  unwise,  and  contrary  to  sound  principle  io  the  abstract. 
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but  would  any  sane  assembly  of  legislators,  knowing  the  extent  of  our  colonial 
empire,  consent  by  tlie  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  to-night  at  once  to  subvert,  with- 
out delay  or  consideration,  the  whole  of  that  system.  Have  you,  who  support  this 
resolution,  considered  the  effect  the  adoption  of  its  wide  princijjle  would  produce  upon 
countries  like  India  and  Canada?  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
principle  involved  in  the  resolution  is  wise,  did  you  ever  find  any  writer  on  political 
economy  who  recommended  legislation  on  a  principle  of  tliis  kind?  Do  I  say  that 
I  would  protect  these  interests  for  the  sake  of  individuals  ?  No  ;  but  I  say,  looking 
at  the  extent  of  capital  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  law,  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate what  the  consequences  would  be,  not  only  to  the  landed  interests,  but  to  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  and  the  interests  of  our  colonists.  The  vote  of  the 
4th  of  August  in  the  national  assembly  of  France,  by  which  all  privileges  were 
abolished,  was  not  adopted  with  less  consideration  than  would  this  principle,  if  you 
ask  now  at  once  to  deal  thus  with  these  interests.  Can  you  answer  this  argument  ? 
— can  you  deny  that  if  you  affirm  the  principle  of  this  resolution  as  professedly 
applied  to  the  protection  to  land,  there  ought  to  be  a  repeal  of  every  duty  which  gives 
protection,  and  which  you  call  monopoly  ? — that  monopoly  ought  to  cease,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  preference  of  colonial  interests,  and  no  sacrifices  in  return  ? 
[Mr.  Villiers:  "Hear."]  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence.  But  with  that  admission,  I  ask  the  House  if  it  feels  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  national  interests  and  security,  by  the  vote  of  one  night 
to  adopt  a  principle  like  this  ?  That  is  the  question.  You  ought,  as  legislators,  well 
to  consider  your  votes  —  to  anticipate  the  possibility  that  you  may  be  in  a 
majority.  I  am  certain,  if  hon.  gentlemen  will  admit  that,  that  it  is  not  honest, 
from  the  conviction  that  you  will  be  in  a  minority,  and  will  escape  the  practical 
consequences  of  your  vote,  to  vote  contrary  to  this  admission.  I  give  hon. 
members  credit  for  the  integrity  of  their  motives,  and  I  ask  them  then  if  they  were 
responsible  for  the  colonial  interests  of  this  country — if  they  were  responsible  for 
the  public  safety,  and  for  the  consequences  that  might  en>ue,  not  from  injury  to 
individual  interests,  but  fi-om  the  disturbance  of  capital  to  such  an  extent,  invested 
under  laws  which  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  require  careful  revision 
and  alteration — would  they,  by  the  vote  of  one  night,  risk  the  consequences  which 
the  pledge  of  such  a  resolution  would  give  ?  Now,  observe,  T  have  the  admission  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Villiers),  which  I  expected,  that  though  the  principle  of 
the  resolution  is  apphcable  apparently  to  corn,  yet  there  is  no  one  article,  whatever  the 
extent  of  capital  employed  in  producing  it,  tlie  manufacture  of  which  can  be  affected 
by  the  sudden  import  of  immense  quantities  of  foreign  produce,  but,  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be,  the  manufacturers  of  it  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  imme- 
diate application  of  this  principle.  If  I  were  prepared  to  agree  to  sucli  an  abstract 
principle  as  that  embodied  in  the  resolution,  I  should  shrink  from  its  application. 
Those  who  have  none  of  the  responsibility  imposed  on  the  executive  government  of 
the  country  urge  this  measure;  but  no  executive  government  would  indirectly  incur 
the  responsibility  of  immediately  announcing  and  applying  such  a  remedy.  From 
the  legitimate  consequences  flowing  from  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  I  have  stated  conclusive  reasons  why,  in  the  present  state 
of  this  country,  or  in  any  conceivable  state  of  this  country,  the  representatives  of  the 
country  should  act  with  more  caution  and  deliberation  than  that  with  which  they 
will  act  if  they  affirm  the  resolution  to-night.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  should  say 
to  me,  that  which  I  am  sure  he  will  not  say,  that  I  am  assuming  that  the  resolu- 
tion includes  principles  more  extensive  than  it  does,  that  it  is  applicable  to  corn  only, 
even  then  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  assent  to  the  resolution  as  ap- 
plied to  the  trade  in  corn.  Sir,  I  concur  in  much  that  was  said  by  the  noble  lord, 
as  to  the  general  princifde  which  should  govern  the  consideration  of  this  question; 
I  remain  as  opposed  to  him  as  ever  upon  the  practical  measure  to  be  adopted  ;  but 
as  to  the  general  principle  with  which  we  should  view  alterations  in  the  Corn-laws, 
I  do  not  materially  dissent  from  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  laid  down  the 
principle  as  strongly  as  it  was  ])ul  by  any  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
even  if  these  laws  required  alteration,  you  ought  to  be  cautious  in  retracing  your 
steps  and  applying  remedies.  That  was  the  principle  as  laid  down  by  the  noble 
lord,  and  he  supported  his  opinion  by  reference  to  high  authority — -to  the  authority 
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of  Adam  Smith,  and  he  might  have  done  it  by  reference  to  Mr.  Huskisson.  Every 
one  who  has  considered  this  subject,  the  more  carefully  he  has  considered  it  the 
more  convinced  he  has  become  of  the  abstract  principle,  and  the  more  unwilling 
he  has  been  to  pledge  the  abstract  principle  by  an  incautious  application  of  it  to  prac- 
tice. I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  lord  after  he  had  admitted  that  principle,  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  an  expression  used  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  saying  that  "  he  had  placed  the  landlord  on  the  footing  of 
a  sinecurist."  My  right  hon.  friend  might  have  used  the  word  "  sinecurist"  in  en- 
forcing the  propriety  of  caution,  where  there  were  great  vested  interests  at  stake; 
but  all  that  my  rigiit  hon.  friend  said  was,  even  where  you  are  dealing  with  that 
which  is  the  most  obnoxious  interest,  even  with  the  sinecurist,  even  there  you  recog- 
nise his  claim  for  compensation  :  how  much  more,  then,  isthere  a  necessity  for  cautious 
legislation,  wiicn  you  are  dealing  with  the  great  body  of  landholders  of  this  country, 
and  with  capital  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  existing  law  ?  That  was  the  argument 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  noble  lord  took  an  unworthy  advantage  of  it  in 
saying  that  my  right  hon.  friend  classed  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  with  the 
sinecurists,  and  placed  them  on  the  same  footing.  Again,  I  think  with  the  noble  lord, 
that  not  only  for  the  protection  of  individuals,  but  for  the  public  interest,  great 
caution  is  necessary.  I  think  with  tl)e  noble  lord,  that  the  landed  interest  is 
entitled  to  protection  upon  the  just  ground  of  being  called  on  to  bear  special  burthens. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Sir,  I  am  stating  my  opinion.  I  am  repeating  that  I  admit 
that  having  frequently  discussed  this  subject,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  difficult 
to  allege  any  new  argument.  I  am  stating  my  concurrence  with  the  noble  lord  with 
respect  to  the  protection  which  ought  to  be  attbrded  to  agriculture  on  account  of  the 
burthens  imposed  on  land  which  are  not  imposed  on  other  property.  It  is  the 
landed  property  of  the  country  which  maintains  the  church  establishment.  I  say 
that  the  greatest  writers  on  this  subject  have  admitted  that  the  tithes  do  constitute 
a  peculiar  burthen  upon  the  land.  [Interruption.]  Permit  me  to  state  my  own 
opinions;  they  are  a  fair  subject  for  canvass.  But  I  must  say  the  advocates  for 
liberality  are  the  most  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  My  intention  is  to 
discuss  this  subject  with  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  should  be  discussed.  I  shall  avoid  all  personal  imputations,  and  I  shall 
not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  those  which  have  been  advanced.  If  any  one  is 
to  be  deterred  from  expressing  his  opinions  by  abuse,  or  diverted  from  his  argument 
by  retaliating  that  abuse,  it  is  impossible  we  can  come  to  any  conclusion  ;  we  can- 
not conduct  the  argument  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  In  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
(luestiou.  And  I  protest,  because  I  may  entertain  opinions  dilfering  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  against  the  imp'itation  being  cast  upon  me,  of  acting  from  improper 
or  corru[)t  motives.  The  nnputation  aifects  me  little;  I  shall  not  follow  the 
examjile  of  those  Avho  use  such  personal  imputations,  having  a  strong  conviction 
that  tliey  recoil  on  their  authors.  I  was  stating  that  the  land  was  subject  to  pecu- 
liar burthens  ;  I  should  think  no  one  will  say  it  is  not.  I  constantly  hear  this 
address  made  to  the  j)roprietors  of  laud,  "Beware  of  the  course  you  are  taking ; 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  the  times  of  their  prosperity  have  drawn  the 
rural  iiopulation  within  tlicir  limits.  They  have  made  no  provision  in  the  time  of 
prosperity  for  the  supjjort  of  the  labourers  in  the  time  of  decay ;  and  that  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  existing  law — disgorge  the  superfluous  and  unemployed 
|)()pulation  on  the  land,  and  having  extracted  from  them,  in  the  time  of  manu- 
farturing  prosperity,  all  the  good  they  could,  then  that  they  will  not  support 
tlictii  in  time  of  dilliculty,  but  will  return  them  to  the  land,  and  the  burthen  of  sup- 
jiorting  them  will  be  on  the  laud."  And,  therefore,  I  should  have  expected  a  ready 
assent  to  my  arginneiit,  tliat  the  land  is  called  on  to  bear  burthens  imposed  mate- 
rially by  tiie  manufacturing  districts.  Hut  observe  wiiat  was  the  principle  of  the 
l.iw  ;  was  it  not  tlu;  origiiud  principle  of  the  law  that  tlu-  profits  of  stock-in-trade 
>lioidd  be  made  subject  to  this  burthen!'  Have  you  not  (lei)arted  from  it?  Why? 
Bi'cause  the  land  is  permanent,  is  tangible,  is  always  visible;  that  there  is  less  of 
iii'piisilion,  and  less  of  exaction  in  levying  tlic  burthens  on  land,  whilst  you  say  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  am«)nnt  of  stock  or  profit  for  the  ])urp()se  of  assessing 
it.  for  the  poor-rate  f)r  the  county-rate,  without  occasional  diilieulty,  and  conse- 
'pieiilly  you  have  ui^olishcd  that  principle  of  law,  and  the  land  is  left  alone  to  bear 
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that  burthen,  which  the  original  principle  of  the  law  contemplated  should  be  par- 
tially borne  by  the  profits  of  stock-in-trade.  I  will  take  the  single  case  of  barley.  I 
think  you  raise  £8,000,000  or  £9,000,000  a-year  from  the  tax  on  barley.  I  think 
the  duty  is  above  £8,000,000,  and,  in  addition,  you  subject  the  landowner  to  great 
difficulties  in  conducting  his  operations.  You  say  to  him,  "In  order  to  secure  this 
revenue  from  a  single  article,  we  will  interfere  with  the  operations  of  your  trade 
and  subject  you  to  peculiar  supervision,  interrupt  you  in  the  application  of  your 
capital,  and  prevent  you  from  leaking  the  most  of  the  barley  you  have."  I  know 
the  answer  to  this  statement  will  be,  that  this  duty  is  not  a  burthen  peculiar  on  land 
— that  it  is  borne  by  the  consumer.  Let  us  try  to  apjily  the  same  sort  of  reasoning, 
supposing  a  tax  were  proposed  to  be  imposed  on  tlie  cotton  manufacture.  Sup- 
posing the  manufactured  articles  of  cotton  were  subjected  to  a  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  £2,000,000  or  £3,000,000,  I  apprehend  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  this 
country  would  decidedly  object  to  such  an  imposition.  They  would  say,  "  At  the 
time  we  are  pressing  you  to  take  off  the  duties  on  raw  articles,  and  while  we  com- 
plain of  the  duty  on  foreign  raw  cotton  as  a  grievous  exaction,  to  propose  to  raise  two 
or  three  millions  by  a  duty  on  manufactured  cotton,  would  be  an  act  of  folly  and 
insanity  of  which  no  man  titted  to  serve  in  office  in  this  country  could  be  guilty." 
If  1  answered  them  by  saying  that  foreign  silks  and  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
which  entered  into  competition  with  their  goods,  would  come  in  more  freely  if  their 
goods  were  taxed — that  the  tax  on  their  goods  would  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  that 
they  (the  producers)  had  no  reason  to  complain — would  they  be  satisfied  with 
these  observations?  and,  therefore,  though  1  cannot  admit  that  the  malt-tax  is,  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  has  been  represented,  a  burthen  exclusively  on  land,  yet  as  the 
removal  of  the  malt- tax  would  give  great  facility  to  the  operations  of  those  concerned 
in  the  malting  business,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  heavy  duty  on  an  article  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  must  operate  as  a  disadvantage  in  the  application  of  capital  in  that 
particular  direction.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  on  the 
ground  of  special  burthens  tliere  is  a  claim  for  protection  on  the  part  of  the  land.  Tlie 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  denies  that  the  land  has  any  claim  for 
protection,  and  he  yet  would  consent  to  a  fixed  duty  for  the  purpose  of  raising  reve- 
nue. Now,  I  think  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
principle  which  he  holds,  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  these 
complicated  interests,  and  that  (looking  to  the  cost  of  production  and  the  special  bur- 
thens borne  by  agriculturists)  land  is  entitled  to  protectiou^that  noble  lord, 
I  tliink,  would  be  able,  on  such  a  principle,  consistently  to  advocate  and  maintain 
protection  ;  but  I  must  say  my  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  protection  offered 
by  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland — namely,  that  a  duty  might  be 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  would  be  very  weak  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  clear,  if  there  is  no  claim  to  such  a  duty  on  the  ground  of  protection,  that 
the  duty,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  would  be  easily  defensible;  but 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  noble  lord  would  find  it  more  difhcult  to  maintain  in 
argument  that  if  it  were  right  to  levy  a  duty  on  corn,  domestic  corn  should 
escape  from  that  duty.  After  all,  what  would  a  tax  on  foreign  corn,  though 
raised  (it  may  be  asserted)  for  the  purpose  of  revenue — what  would  such  a  tax,  from 
which  British  corn  should  be  exempted,  be,  but  protection  under  a  false  pretext? 
It  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that.  The  noble  lord,  tlie  member  for 
Sunderland,  contended  that  the  laud  is  entitled  to  no  protection,  and  he  said  that  if 
in  1828,  a  duty  of  IO.s.  had  been  imposed  on  foreign  corn  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
revenue,  nobody  would  have  found  fault  with  it.  If,  then,  the  noble  lord's  propo- 
sition were  adopted,  to  give  protection  by  the  circuitous  mode  of  extracting  revenue 
from  foreign  corn,  to  which  revenue  domestic  corn  should  not  contribute,  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  Anti-Corn-law  agitation  would  not  so  soon  cease  as 
the  noble  lord  supposed.  With  respect  to  barley,  the  principle  of  the 
noble  lord  is  reversed,  as  I  stated  on  a  former  night;  and  in  tliis  instance  we 
have  no  scruple  in  taxing  the  domestic  article.  [Lord  Howick:  "  There  is  no  tax 
on  barley — the  tax  is  on  malt."]  The  noble  lord  intimates  that  my  argument 
does  not  apply,  because  the  tax  is  levied  on  malt,  and  not  on  barle}'.  Then,  instead 
of  speaking  of  a  tax  on  corn,  if  I  spoke  of  a  tax  on  bread,  would  that  satisfy  the 
noble   lord?     For   the   reasons    I   have   stated,    and   on  the  general   principle,    I 
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concur  with  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  that  the  lund  is 
fairl}'  entitled  to  protection  on  just  and  equitable  grounds;  and  I  dissent  from  tlie 
noble  lord  the  member  for  Sunderland,  feeling  very  little  confidence  in  the  protec- 
tion he  offers  by  means  of  a  fixed  duty,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and 
•which,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  has  been  reduced  to  4s.  or  3*.  With  respect 
to  the  existing  law,  I  differ  from  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London, 
still  retaining  my  opinion,  that  if  the  noble  lord  attem]jted  to  impose  a  duty  which 
he  contemplated,  whether  it  were  8s.  or  lOs.,  it  ^ould  be  very  doubtful  whether 
the  levy  of  it  could  be  ensured  under  circumstances,  the  recurrence  of  which  we 
must  anticipate.  Acting  on  the  principle  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  advo- 
cated, that  we  should  attempt  a  fair  compromise  of  a  long  litigated  question,  I 
proposed,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  colleagues,  a  mea- 
sure which  appeared  to  the  government,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
to  be  an  equitable  and  fair  proposition.  We  did  contemplate  and  did  effect,  I 
admit,  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  foreign  corn. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  we  affected  the  landed  interest.  We 
removed  altogether  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cattle  and  meat.  We  removed 
the  prohibition  which  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat.  This 
•was  hailed  as  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  confident  predictions  were  made 
by  lion,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  that  important  consequences  would 
follow  from  these  measures  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  I  am  now  quite  surprised 
to  hear  the  tone  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  He  says,  that  from  the  partial 
application  of  our  principles  announced  last  year  no  good  has  resulted,  and  that  we 
have  done  nothing  by  removing  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cattle  and  meat. 
All  this,  he  says,  has  afforded  no  relief  to  the  country  and  no  stimulus  to  commerce, 
and  yet  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is,  to  recommend  us  to  proceed  in  the 
course  we  have  adopted  and  to  carry  our  principles  into  effect.  It  would  have  been 
more  consoling  to  us,  and  certainly  more  consistent  with  reason,  if  the  hon.  member 
had  said,  that  the  sound  principles  which  we  propounded  last  year  had  proved  bene- 
ficial in  their  ojjcration,  not  indeed  to  the  extent  which  he  expected,  but  still  most 
beneficial,  and  this  was  an  encouragement  for  us  to  proceed  in  the  same  course;  but 
when  he  says  that  the  ministers  have  done  nothing,  and  that  ^their  measures  have 
entirely  failed,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  encourage  us  to  proceed  in  the  same  course, 
I  really  cannot  understand  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  We  removed  the 
protection  on  domestic  timber,  seeds,  and  on  a  variety  of  articles,  and  extensive 
alterations  were  made.  I  believe  the  effect  of  those  alterations  has  been  most  advan- 
tageous. I  can  maice  no  retraction  of  the  j)rinciples  on  which  I  then  acted.  I  am 
satisfied  with  them  and  desire  their  application.  Therefore  I  dissent  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  looking  at  the  reduced  price  of  provisions  and  the  increased  comforts 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country,  I  cannot  regard  without  satisfaction,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  operation  of  the  ])rincii)les  on  which  her  Majesty's  minislers 
ha-.e  acted,  though  at  the  same  time  I  deeply  regret  whatever  partial  distress  may 
have  been  the  consecpiencc  of  our  measures.  'J'he  noble  lord  ojjposite  (Lord  Wors- 
lev)  has  asked  me  to  give  some  assurance  with  respect  to  llie  future.  Her  Majesty's 
minister>  proposed  the  ('orn-law  last  year  in  the  hojjc  tluit  it  might  be  an  adjust- 
ment of  tlii-^  (piestion.  They  could  not  say  that  the  measure  should  be  irrevocably 
final  and  unalteral)lc;  but  h-.-r  Majesty's  uiinisters  had  no  dirty  intention  in  their 
minds  of  proposing  an  al)rogation  of  the  ('orn-laws.  In  a  matter  of  this  immense 
itiiportance,  I  coii^ificr  jiolitical  support  to  be  of  no  slight  consequence;  but,  how- 
ever jiainful  it  may  be  to  lose  it,  I  cannot  attempt  to  conciliate  ])olitical  support  by 
making  any  inconsistent  decliirations.  Her  Majesty's  government  offered  this  law 
as  a  fair  and  cipiitabh!  adjustment  of  tlie  (piotion  ;  and  tlu^y  tliought  it  would  be 
met  in  a  fair  and  conciliatory  s])irit  by  the  landed  interests:  and  1  never  will  say, 
with  respect  to  anv  law  of  this  nature,  tliat  the  fear  of  losing  political  support  shall 
inilueenie  to  saerifiee  my  oj)iniou.  I  tell  this  to  the  noble  lord,  that  I  do  not  main- 
tain the  law,  merely  becausf!  it  was  pa^sed  last  session;  nay,  I  must  admit,  that  if 
it  were  true  that  tiie  law  is  irreconcilatile  with  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  that, 
a  beit<r  law  (;onld  be  jiroposed,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  propose, 
and  parliament  to  ado|it,  Mich  a  law.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  in  a  commercial  mat- 
ter like  this,  to  combine  intiucncea  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  as  you  suppose, 
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your  consistency;  because  it  is  not  like  a  great  political  principle,  it  partakes  of 
nothing  of  that  character.  But  I  say,  that  intervening  experience  has  not  convinced 
me  that  the  law  is  a  bad  one.  With  the  opportunity  of  watching  its  operation,  I 
see  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  is  preferable  to  that  which  I 
proposed.  What  were  the  objections  which  were  offered  against  the  law  last  year? 
Let  us  see  what  they  amounted  to.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  said  that  it  would  have 
no  effect  whatever  in  diminishing  the  price  of  corn;  and  I  remember  that  a  most 
confident  prediction  on  that  head  was  uttered  by  one  lion,  gentleman,  that  it  would 
keep  corn  at  72s.  But  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn.  I 
know  that  some  say,  that  is  not  in  the  least  degree  owing  to  the  law;  others  again, 
attribute  it  to  the  law.  However,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  some  cause 
or  other  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  main  article 
of  subsistence.  I  must  say,  that  notliing  surprises  me  more  than  to  hear  the  cost 
of  subsistence  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose, 
as  I  understood  him,  expressed  himself  utterly  indifferent  to  the  price  of  food.  The 
argument  was,  that  the  high  price  of  food  was  of  no  consequence  if  wages  were 
high,  yet  no  argument  has  been  more  frequent  than  that  the  price  of  food  being  higher 
here  than  on  the  continent,  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
foreigners.  It  has  been  argued,  too,  that  several  millions  of  money  per  annum  have 
been  absorbed,  by  the  high  prices  of  corn;  and  a  pamphlet  was  written  by  Mr.  Greg 
to  show  that  the  quantity  of  money  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  subsistence 
prevented  the  manufacturers  from  having  as  large  a  market  at  home  as  low  prices 
would  have  afforded  them.  That  was  the  argument;  there  was  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, it  was  said,  in  having  the  price  of  provision  low,  for  then  we  could  compete 
with  foreigners,  while  at  home  it  would  enable  parlies  to  appropriate  their  money 
to  the  purchase  of  manufactured  articles.  Therefore  I  am  surprised,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  price  of  corn  being  low,  to  hear  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  of 
no  advantage.  But  what  is  the  object  of  all  this?  Is  it  not  to  try  to  raise  an  agri- 
cultural clamour  about  the  lowness  of  prices.  That  is  a  most  unfair  and  unworthy 
course.  It  was  said  again,  that  tlie  importation  of  foreign  corn  would  lead  to  the 
export  of  bullion,  and  derange  the  monetary  system  of  lliis  country.  Well,  there 
was  a  large  importation  of  foreign  corn  last  year,  has  there  been  any  great  export 
of  bullion  ?  At  any  rate,  that  has  not  taken  place.  It  was  said,  also,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  averages  which  I  introduced,  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn;  nay,  it  vas  said,  that  if  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  be  to  diminish  the 
average.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  towns  has 
been  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  average,  and  therefore  to  facilitate  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton repeat  the  statement  over  and  over  again,  that  I  guaranteed  to  the  farmer 
a  price  of  5Gs.  I  have  seen  this  constantly  stated: — "  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury promised  that  you  should  have  a  remunerating  price  of  from  54s.  to  585.,  and 
now  you  have  but  466".     How  can  you  ever  repose  any  confidence  in  him?" 

My  answer  is  a  simple  reference  to  statements  which  I  did  make.  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  price  of  corn  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  I  stated  all  the 
difficulties  of  determining  what  v/ould  be  a  remunerating  price;  but  I  said  the  ave- 
rage of  the  ten  or  twelve  preceding  years  was  56s.,  and  I  stated  also,  that  upon  tiie 
adjustment  of  the  tithe  commission  the  average  was  also  taken  at  56s.,  and  that  as 
far  as  the  legislature  was  concerned,  I  thought  it  probable  that  the  effect  of  this 
law  would  be  to  prevent  oscillations  to  a  greater  extent  than  from  54s.  to  58s.  I 
further  stated,  that  I  did  not  .see  any  advantage  to  agriculture  in  having  the  price 
of  corn  at  a  higher  rate  than  58s.  But  when  you  quote  that,  it  is  but  fair  that  you 
should  quote  the  qualification  in  the  context.  AVhat  was  it  that  I  said?  At  the 
same  time,  that  I  made  a  reference  to  the  price  of  54s.  and  58s.  I  said  this  in  the 
same  speecii,  and  immediately  precctling  that  allusion — '•  Nothing  can  be  more 
difficult  than  to  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  protection  required  for  the  home 
producer.  I  am  almost  afraid  even  to  mention  the  term  '  remunerating  price,'  be- 
cause I  know  how  vague  must  be  the  idea  which  is  attached  to  it.  The  price  requisite 
in  order  to  remunerate  the  home-grower  must  necessarily  vary;  a  thousand  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  account  before  you  can  determine  whether  a  certain  price 
will  be  a  sufficient  remuneration  or  not." 
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Again,  I  said — "  Now,  if  we  fake  the  average  price  of  wheat  whicli  determines 
the  commutation  of  tithes,  the  principle  on  which  the  Tithe-bill  passed,  taking  the 
average  of  seven  years,  we  find  the  price  of  wheat  during  those  seven  years  to  liave 
been  565.  8d.  If  we  take  the  average  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  siiall  find 
that  the  price  has  been  about  5Gs.  lid.;  but  in  that  average  is  included  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  when  corn  has  been  higher  certainly  than  any  one  would  wish 
to  see  it  continue.  Allowing  fur  that  excess  of  price,  however,  56s.  lid.  was  the 
average  price  for  the  last  ten  years.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  probable  remune- 
rating price  I  should  say,  that  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interest,  so  far 
as  I  can  possibly  form  a  judgment, '^if  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  allowing 
for  its  natural  oscillations  could  be  limited  to  some  such  amount  as  between  545.  and 
585.,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturists  that  it  should  be 
higher.  Take  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  for  some  portion  of  the 
average  the  extreme  prices  of  the  last  three  years,  and  565.  would  be  found  to  be 
the  average;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  idea  of  what  would  constitute  a  fair  re- 
munerating price,  I,  for  one,  should  never  wish  to  see  it  vary  more  than  I  have 
said.  I  cannot  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  able  to  see  any  great  or  per- 
manent advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  corn  beyond 
the  lowest  amount  I  have  named,  if  I  look  at  the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
general  position  of  tlie  country,  the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
burthens  upon  land,  and  the  habits  of  the  country.  When  I  name  this  sum,  how- 
ever, I  must  beg  altogether  to  disclaim  mentioning  it  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating 
price,  or  any  inference  that  the  legislature  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that 
price;  for  I  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  any  such  object  by  a  legislative 
enactment.  It  is  utterly  beyond  your  power,  and  a  mere  delusion  to  saj',  tliat  by 
any  duty,  fixed  or  otherwise,  you  can  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  producer.  It 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature.  In  1835,  when  you  had  what  some  thought 
was  a  nominal  protection  to  the  amount  of  64s.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  395.  8f/.,  and  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  only  encouraging  delusion  to  hold  out 
the  hope  that  this  species  of  protection  can  be  atlbrded  to  the  agriculturist.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  subject;  I  again  say  that  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than 
to  attempt  to  define  a  remunerating  ])rice." 

Now,  I  think  I  have  read  suificicnt  to  show  that  I  did  not  undertake  to  guarantee 
by  legislation  any  price  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  lowness  of  price,  I  think  that 
the  Corn-law  of  last  year  lias  not  been  the  cause  of  it.  When  I  speak  of  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living,  I  cannot  claim  either  for  the  tariff  or  the  Corn-law  the  full  ex- 
tent of  that  reduction.  I  fear  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  has 
arisen  to  a  considerable  degree  from  that  depression  of  trade  and  diminished  power 
of  consumption  of  which  we  have  had  too  many  melancholy  proofs.  I  wish  my 
agricultural  friends  to  remember  that  I  said  before  tliis  discussion  on  the  Corn-laws 
came  on,  that  it  was  my  firm  conviction,  as  it  still  is,  tliat  the  prosperity  of  the 
niaiuifactiiring  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country  is  much  more  essential  to 
tiie  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  than  any  Coru-lasv  whatever.  I  am  not  using 
new  hmguage  in  expressing  that  opinion.  1  have  said  the  same  tiling  on  more  than 
one  occasion  iiefore ;  and.  Sir,  if  you  could  convince  me  tluit  the  Corn-law  was  the 
cause  of  tiie  mannfacturiog  depression  wiiich  has  existed,  or,  if  I  could  bring  myself 
to  believe  the  exaggc-rated  stateiniMits  which  iuive  been  made  witli  respect  to  tiie  cause 
of  tliat  depression,  I  sliould  feel  tlie  strongest  conviction  ihat  the  agriculturists 
wouhl  best  consult  their  own  interests  by  (loiisenfing  to  an  alteration.  But  1  at 
once  declare  tliat  1  distrust  tiiose  statements  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Corn- law  to 
be  the  cause  of  tlic  manufiuituring  dejiression.  When  the  lion,  gentleman  tells  me 
of  former  successes  in  trade — of  the  immense  profits  which  were  made  by  manu- 
facturers in  formrr  years — let  me  remind  him  tliat  all  those  successes  and  all  those 
jirofits  accrued  iiniler  a  Corn-law.  Jf  then  the  cxisliig  Corn-law  be  fatal  to  manu- 
facturing pro^jierity,  how  does  he  account  for  the  fact  of  such  prosperity  having 
occMirrcd  at  former  periods  when  the  same  law  was  in  existence  ?  I  will  show  him 
that  pr<is])(Tity  and  the  (>orn-law  have  co-existed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest 
inanid'actiiring  prosiicrily  of  this  country  was  in  the  years  \h:)5  and  1836.  The 
(Ji)rii-law  was  in  o|)eration  during  both  those  years.  Yes,  hut  your  reply  to  this  is, 
that  ill  ill  ise  years  food  was  cheap.     Why,  so  is  food  cheap  now.     It  is  nearly  as 
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clieap  now  as  it  was  in  183.5  and  183G  ;  and  why  should  I  admit  that  it  is  tlie  existence 
of  the  Oorn-law,  which  is  fatal  to  manufactures,  wlien  I  find  that  in  tiiuse  years 
you  had  the  law  in  full  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  public  declaration 
of  tlie  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  tlie  effect  that  trade  was  never  more 
flourishing.  But  your  greatest  objection  to  the  Corn-law  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  encourage  speculation.  You  tell  us,  among  other  things,  that  last  year  there 
was  a  rise  in  price  just  beforethe  harvest,  and  that  the  consequence  was,  a  large  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  which  was  met  by  the  abundant  crop,  and  consequently- 
proved  unremunerative  to  its  holders.  Now,  I  think  it  is  liardiy  fair  to  try  the 
existing  Corn- law  witli  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last  year.  What  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  year?  Certainly  in  the  spring  of  last  year  large 
speculations  took  place  in  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  these  speculations 
were  entered  into  on  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  an  unfavourable  and  a  de- 
fective harvest.  There  never  was  a  period  when  greater  exertion  was  made  than  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  to  bring  in  large  quantities  of  corn,  on  account  of  the  expec- 
tation that  prevailed  that  there  would  be  a  failure  of  tlie  harvest.  That  conviction 
remained  in  full  force  up  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  year,  and,  the  harvest  turning 
out  favourable,  an  occurrence  so  widely  different  from  that  which  was  expected, 
naturally  caused  losses  which  are  not  to  be  traced  to  the  Corn-law.  You  are  not 
testing  the  law  fairly,  therefore,  if  you  try  it  by  tlie  circumstances  of  last  year.  But, 
nevertlieless,  let  us  see  what  the  law  really  did  last  year.  It  came  into  operation  on 
the  28th  of  April.  At  the  13s.  duty  whicli  then,  or  shortly  after  occurred,  26,000 
quarters  of  wheat  were  imported.  At  the  12s.  duty,  the  amount  imported  during 
the  two  weeks  ending  the  13tli  and  20th  of  May,  was  50,000  quarters;  and  in  the 
weeks  ending  the  I8th  and  25th  of  June,  when  the  duty  v/as  tis.  and  10s.,  not  less 
than  76,000  quarters  were  brought  in.  This  shows  that  the  law  did  not  operate 
badly.  But  the  truth  is,  that  both  speculations  were  entered  into,  and  the  natural 
operation  interfered  with,  in  consequence  of  certain  motions  made  and  speeches 
delivered  within  tliese  walls.  Some  hon.  members  were,  up  to  the  latest  moment^ 
loud  in  their  predictions  of  a  deficient  harvest,  and  their  language  was  very  influen- 
tial in  inducing  corn-merchants  to  enter  into  speculation,  and  the  holders  of  corn  to 
retain  their  purchases  in  expectation  of  a  further  rise.  It  was  so  late  as  the  7th  of 
July,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  submitted  a  motion  to  this  House  to  give  a 
power  to  the  Queen  in  council  to  remit  the  duties  on  corn  during  the  recess.  What 
would  the  speculator  in  corn  naturally  do  when  he  saw  motions  of  that  kind  made, 
and  read  such  speeches  (wliich,  of  course,  operated  as  an  encouragement),  but  hold 
back  his  corn  ?  What  said  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton,  a  [lerson  of 
high  distinction  in  this  House,  and  who  held  a  cabinet  oifice  under  the  late  adminis- 
tration ?  On  the  lllh  of  July,  at  the  very  time  when  all  those  speculations  were 
going  forward,  the  noble  lord  said  in  this  House;  "  I  venture  to  predict,  that  if 
parliament  does  not  meet  before  November  tlie  government  will  have  to  let  out  the 
bonded  corn." 

This  was  the  confident  prediction  of  the  noble  lord;  I  acquit  the  noble  lord  of  all 
improper  motives.  He  was,  I  am  sure,  expressing  a  bona  fide  opinion,  and  never 
thought  of  interfering  with  the  operation  of  tlie  law;  he  believed  that  the  harvest 
would  prove  defective — that  another  2,500,000  quarters  of  corn  must  be  imported 
from  the  Continent,  at  whatever  price;  but  when  the  speculators  heard  a  person  in 
the  situation  of  the  noble  lord  make  that  declaration,  they  would  naturally  say — and 
the  greater  their  confidence  in  the  noble  lord  the  more  inclined  tliey  would  be  to  say 
— "  We  will  keep  back  our  corn,  for  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  rise  in  the  price  ;" 
and  I  must  say,  that  if  the  agricultural  interest  have  sutlered  from  the  sudden  influx, 
at  a  critical  period,  of  large  quantities  of  corn,  they  have  to  thank  the  noble  lord 
and  his  predictions  for  that  influx  of  corn.  But  the  noble  lord  was  not  the  only 
prophet  of  evil.  Tliere  was  another  noble  lord — I  mean  the  member  for  Sunderland. 
That  noble  lord,  with  the  high  sanction  of  his  name,  after  the  law  passed,  at  a  time 
when  persons  were  pouring  in  corn  to  the  extent  of  forty  and  fii'ty  thousand  quarters, 
at  a  duty  of  10s.  and  12s.,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  release  all  corn  in  bond  at  a 
fixed  duty  of  <os.  a  quarter  until  tlie  month  of  jMarch,  1843.  Corn,  then,  was  brought 
into  this  country  under  the  belief  that  the  harvest  would  be  a  bad  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  were  three  gentlemen  in  this  House — supposed  to  speak  with  the 
175— Vol.  IV. 
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best  authority  and  most  complete  Information  on  the  subject — declaring,  that  if  the 
speculators  kept  back  their  corn  they  would  be  sure  to  have  a  much  lower  duty,  and 
giving  notice  of  motions  which,  if  they  had  been  carried,  would  have  elfected  that 
object.    Is  it  not,  then,  fair  to  suppose  that  the  natural  operation  of  the  new  law  was, 
to  some  extent,  defeated  by  predictions  of  this  kind;  that  that  law  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  is  not  to  be  judged   by  the  circumstances  of  last  jear?     But  to  go  to 
another  point.     I  am  taking  the  objections  to  the  measure  seriatim.     I  know  that  it 
has  been  a  favourite  objection  to  the  sliding-scale,  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  employment  of  British  shipping  in  the  carrying  of  foreign  corn,  and  of 
giving  employment  to  foreign  ships.     It  is  said,  that  the  duty  on  corn,  varying  in- 
versely with   the  price  when  the  duty  is  low,  a  sudden  demand  for  foreign  corn 
arises,  which  is  shipped  at  foreign  ports,  and  that  few  British  ships  are  en)ployed  in 
carrying  it.      I  know  that  this  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  shipping  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  join  in  demanding  a  fixed  duty  in  preference  to  a 
varying  duty,  which  it  was  represented  gave  the  advantage  of  the  carrying  trade 
to  foreign  ships.     Now,  what  are  the  facts?     I  h(dd  in  my  hand  a  return  of  tlie 
number  of  ships  entered  inwards  with  corn.     In   1842,  there  were  4,203  corn-laden 
ships  entered  in  the  ports  of  England.    Of  these  2,346,  or  considerably  more  than  one- 
half,  were  British  ships.  In  1841,  the  corn-laden  ships  entered  were  in  number  4,705  ; 
but  of  tiieseonly  1,887,  or  considerably  less  than  one-half,  were  British.   So  far,  there- 
fore, as  we  can  form  a  judgment,  the  present  law  does  not  operate  to  discourage 
the  emphiyment  of  Britisii  ships.     Next,  looking  to  the  question  of  steadiness  of  price, 
I  can  see  no  impeachment  of  tlie  new  law  on  that  score.     Of  course  the  price  being 
645.,  the  object  was  to  reduce  it,  and  immediately  after  the  harvest  a  fall  ensued  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  looking  at  prices  since  the  harvest,  I  own  I  cannot  see  that  any  for-- 
Uiidable  objection  is  to  be  made  to  the  law  on  that  ground.     Looking,  then,  at  the 
objections  to  the  law — looking  at  the  frauds  which  have  been   checked — looking  at 
the  export  of  bullion  which  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  himself  allowed  to 
have  ceased.      []\Ir.  C.  Villiers  :   "  I  said  it  ceased  when  the  importation  was  regu- 
lar."]    The  hon.  member,  in  making  that  admission,  spoke  of  last  year — looking  at 
tlie  increased  employment  of  British   shipping — and  looking  at  the  state  of  prices 
which  certainly  have  been  steady,  and  not  immoderately  low — looking,  I  say,  at  these 
things,  I  do  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  declare  the  present  Corn-law  to   be  an  im- 
provement on  its  precursor,  and  that  it  has  worked  any  thing  but  injuriously  for  the 
commerce  oi  the  country.     Upon  these  grounds,  I  see  no   reason  for  retracting  the 
favourable  opinion  which  I  entertained  and  c^xjiressed  of  the  present  law.     I  think 
tiiat  frequent  alterations  in  laws  (;f  this  kind  are  in  themselves  to  be  deprecated.     I 
think,  also,  that  the  existing  law,  offered  as  a  compromise,  was  a  fair  adjustment  of 
the  fpiestion.      I  believe  that  there  was  as  willing  and  as  cordial  an  assent  given  to 
it  by  the  agricultural  interest  as  could  have  been  anticipated.     I  think  they  gave 
that  assent  upon  the  assumption  and  in  the  expectation,  that  the  law  would  not  be 
again  altered  without  good  and  sullicient  reason.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  could 
set  up  that  as  a  ready  argument  against  alteration  of  the  law,  if  alteration  were  shown 
to  be  desirable  ;  but,  certainly,  ludess  solid  and  su.Ticicnt  reason  for  further  alteration 
be  >liown,  I  think  that  that  assent  ouglit  to  prevail  and  hold  good.      Ui)on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Canadian  Corn-bill,  I  do  not  now  mean  to  enter;  but  I  can  state  with 
truth,  that  the  (picstion  of  the  admission  of  Canada  corn  was  part  of  the  origiiial 
arrangement.      It  is  no  new  nu'asiH"e,    but  one  brought  forward  in  execution  of  a 
promise  given  to  Can:ida  at  tiie  time  this  subject  was  under  cnnsideration,  and  which 
we  feel  it  incumbent  on  ns  to  fulfil.     We  know  that  the  re-agitation  of  this  question 
iruist  exj'ose  us  to  difliculfy,  and  must. have  a  tendency  still  more  to  alienate  the  con- 
lidence  of  niany  who  have  sn])i)ortc(l    us;  but  we  consider  that  we  have  given  an 
engagement  to  tlie  peo])Ie  of  Canada  whicK  it  is  our  duty  to  fidfil — that  we  have  held 
out  to  them  expectations  whicdi  it  is  our  duty  to  realise.      I  hope,  in   the  course  of 
wliat  I  liav(!  a<ldressed  to  the  Ilonsc;,  I  have  answered  satisfactorily  the  (piestion  jmt 
to  nie  by  tlie  noble  lord.     As  I  said  before,  we  projiosed  the  present  measure  of  the 
Corn-laws,  not  with  any  secret  reservation  or  secret  intention  of  effecting  another 
alteration  ;   1  contemidatc  no  such  alteration.    IMy  opinion  is,  that  there  has  not  been 
sulfieient  time  allowed  for  trying  the  eU'ect  of  the  |)resent  law  ;  but  that,  so  far  as  a 
trial  has  bieii  givtii  to  it,  the  cirect  favoiu-ably  confirms  the  anticipations  I  formed 
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re<!pcctmg  it.  The  noble  lord,  tlie  member  for  Siinderlancl,  has  referred  to  my  con- 
duct on  tlio  Roniiin  Catholie  ([iiestion,  and  stated  that  I  should  be  pre|)ared  to  make 
further  concessions.  The  no])Ii'  lord  also  spoke  of  ni}'  being  desiious  to  please  both 
parties;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  if  I  have  had  such  an  object  in  view,  I  am  afraid  that 
I  have  failed  in  accomplishing  it.  Persons  in  my  siuialion — in  the  situation  of  her 
Majesty's  government — in  endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle  course,  not  adhering  to  one 
extreme  or  anotlier,  may  expose  themselves  to  that  imputation.  But  tiiat  course  was 
not  taken  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  doing  what  we  considered  to  be  best  for 
the  public  interests.  I  can  solcumly  assure  the  House  that,  in  the  course  which  we 
have  taken — risking,  as  we  did  last  year,  the  confidence  and  the  fricndsln'p  of  many  of 
our  supporters — risking,  I  may  say,  the  fate  of  the  g<ivernment — that  course  was  dic- 
tated with  reference  to  what  was  best  and  most  advisable  for  the  public  interests. 
And  when  I  say  that  the  sa:ne  regard  for  llie  public  interests  shall  influence  me  and 
her  Majesty's  government,  with  respect  to  this  important  concern,  I  hope  the  House 
will  believe  tluit  1  do  not  miike  that  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  refuge 
for  myself  and  my  colleagues  against  any  political  storms  to  which  we  may  be  ex- 
l)Osed,  but  because  I  think  it  most  suited  to  tlie  magnitude  of  those  interests  and 
concerns  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

An  animateil  conversation  then  ensued,  and,  several  motions  and  counter-motions 
having  been  put  and  negatived,  the  House  adjourned. 
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Lord  Eliot  proposed  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  A  very  lengthened  discus- 
sion ensued,  extending  over  three  nights,  towards  the  close  of  v.hich — 

Sir  Robert  Feel  said — I  do  not  consider,  at  tliis  hour  of  the  night,  in  the  absence 
of  many  members  of  the  late  government,  though  I  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  as  any 
matter  of  blame,  for  I  think  tiie  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  intimated  his 
intention  of  giving  iiis  support  to  the  bill — I  do  not,  I  say,  consider  it  desirable  at 
this  hour,  and  remembering  the  nature  of  the  question  before  us,  to  enter,  in  the 
absence  of  numy  whom  I  .^iiould  desire  to  be  present,  into  a  general  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government.  Wiien  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly ready  to  vindicate  the  acts  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  and  of  tlie  government 
in  this  country  in  connection  with  it.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show,  that  I  have 
redeemed  every  pledge  which  I  have  given  with  respect  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  government  here  and  the  Irisli  government  have  attempted  to 
administer  affairs  in  that  spirit  of  moderation,  impartiality,  and  forbearance,  with 
whicli  I  think  the  aifairs  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  conducted.  And  I  c  innot  accept 
the  testimony  whicli,  with  not  a  very  laudable  industry,  the  hon.  baronet  collected 
from  every  nev/spaper,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  our  failure  in  those  attempts.  Sir, 
before  gentlemen  not  immediately  versed  in  Irish  matters,  and  not  having  any  local 
experience  in  that  country,  draw  an  unfavourable  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  our  gmernnient,  I  entreat  tliem  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  testimony,  so 
honourable  to  himself,  which  we  have  just  heard  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  D.  Roche).  The  chief  charge  alleged  against  us  is,  that  we  liave  appointed  to 
the  judicial  office,  two  gentlemen  of  high  professional  distinction — ilr.  Justice 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Justice  Lefroy.  The  hon.  gentleman,  hearing  their  judicial  con- 
duct attacked,  he,  a  Roman  Catholic — [Cries  of  "  No."]— well,  if  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  I  beg  tiie  hon.  member's  pardon  for  the  error,  a  gentleman  decidedly 
friendly  to  Catholic  claims — of  strong  political  and  party  opinions — a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  liberal  party  in  Ireland,  cannot  remain  silent  when  he  hears  an 
imputation  on  those  learned  judges  which  he  knows  to  be  unjust;  and  he  states  there- 
fore, from  his  personal  experience  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  iliose  judges,  and  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  the  other,  that  the  discharge  of  their  olficial 
duties  is  free  from  all  blame.  He  says,  if  there  is  anj'  one  respect  in  which  they 
have  failed,  it  is  in  too  great  humanity  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty.  I  say,  then, 
remember  the  testimony  so  borne — a  testimony  so  creditable  to  himself,  and  of  such 
weight,  from  the  disinterested  character  of  the  witness  from  v.'hom  it  proceeds,  before 
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you  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  other  charges  against  the  Irish  government; 
remember,  I  say,  the  refutation  of  the  charges  brouglit  against  them  as  to  tlieir 
judicial  appointments.  Sir,  I  wonder  that  hon.  gentlemen  do  not  exercise  a  little  of 
that  tolerance  and  liberality  of  wliich  they  profess  themselves  the  champions.  In 
speaking  of  the  judges,  and  the  performance  of  their  judicial  duties,  they  do  not  refer 
to  these  acts;  they  do  not  regard  their  professional  eminence;  they  never  refer  to 
their  professional  claims,  or  ask  whether  they  have  entitled  themselves  to  public 
apjjrobation  for  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  duties ;  but  they  ransack  speeches 
made  at  a  former  period  in  a  political  character,  and  on  some  passages  of  those 
speeches  hon.  gentlemen  condemn  our  a[)pointments.  If  I  had  pursued  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  Sir  Michael  O'Lughlen,  for  instance,  or  with  regard  to  the 
other  Attorney-general  for  Ire-land,  elevated  to  the  bench  under  the  late  administra- 
tion, whose  professional  eminence,  I  admit,  fully  entitled  them  to  the  honour  con- 
ferrerl  on  them,  what  would  have  been  thought  of  me  if  I  had  said,  "  True,  his 
professional  rank  supplies  a  claim  to  distinction;  true,  his  judicial  conduct  has  been 
ab')ve  exception  ;  but  he  held  strung  political  opinions  on  some  particular  measures, 
and  he  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  professional  merits."  If  I 
lia<l  taken  such  a  course  as  that,  in  what  light  should  I  have  been  regarded  by  the 
House  and  the  country.  But,  Sir,  to  confine  myself  to  the  particular  measure  before 
the  House,  I  mu«t  say  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Waterford,  has  not 
answered  tiie  rpiestion  put  to  so  many  others  who  have  denounced  this  bill — "  If  you 
entertain  the  opinion  which  you  now  profess — if  you  believe  this  bill  to  be  an  insult 
to  Ireland — if  you  believe  the  bill  of  rights  conceded  a  privik'ge  which  this  bill  in- 
fringes, and  infringes  unjustly — if  you  think  that,  independently  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
the  common  law  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of  England,  gave  the  subject  this  right, 
which  he  ought  to  continue  to  possess — if  these  are  your  opinions  in  1843,  why  did 
you  abandon  your  parliamentary  duty,  and  give  your  sanction  to  a  similar  bill  in 
1841  ?"  You  say  we  found  Ireland  tran(iuil;  you  say  that  outrage  was  suppressed, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  vigorous  measures;  and  yet  you,  the  representatives  of 
Ireland,  considering  this  as  an  insult  ofi'ered  to  Ireland,  did  in  the  year  lb41,  when 
there  was  no  neces>ity  for  vigorous  measures — out  of  complaisance  to  the  then 
government,  consent  to  take  this  infraction  of  the  common-law  right  of  the  subject, 
and  without  inquiry  to  vote  in  favour  of  it.  And  what  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  one 
of  the-  chief  opponents  of  the  ])re.sent  measure  (.Mr.  O'Brien)  ?  Wliy,  that  if  we  had 
not  done  him  the  favour  of  c.\])laining  the  [)rovi^ions  of  the  former  law,  he  should 
not  liavc  known  what  they  were.  He,  a  legislator,  parses  laws  without  knowing 
tlieir  i»rovisions,  anil,  as  a  magistrate,  executes  the  laws  witlnjut  kiK)vving  what  they 
enact!  Sir,  we  thought  it  not  right  that  we  should  re-enact  the  old  law  with  a  few 
continuing  lines — that  law  whi('h  this  worthy  legislator  and  magistrate  passed  and 
executc'd,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  jirovisions  uniil  we  called  his  attention 
to  fliem.  And  is  that  your  zeal  for  the  lilxMtio-f  of  Ireland?  I  think  better  of  you 
than  you  would  lead  me  to  entertain  from  this  debate.  I  ilo  believe  you  supported 
the  l)ill  in  1X4),  because  you  thought  tlie  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
JMxiilieil  a  l)ill  of  that  sort:  that  you  did  not  think  ^ou  wen;  ofi'ering  an  insult  to,  or 
unjii!-lly  infringing  on,  the  liberties  of  the  [)eo})le,  by  passing  tliis  act ;  but  that,  having 
an  intimate  knowle(lg<!  of  the  (Mrcmiisfances  at  the  time,  and  knowing  the  peculiar 
outrages  and  class  oi"  ci'imes  against  whiirli  it  was  directed,  namely,  the  assassination 
of  fl)(!  peac<;al)le  and  nnofl'iiding  subji-cts  of  the  (iueen,  you  tiiought  yourselves  jus- 
tided  in  (naking  an  ex(;eplion  to  the  general  principle  oi'  the  law,  and  in  taking 
security  for  the  life  and  property  of  those;  entitled  to  iisk  for  security  from  the  legisla- 
tun*  under  which  they  live,  it  is  well  to  talk  of  general  principles;  but  bear  in 
mind  the  position  of  a  tnan  with  a  family  liable  to  be  atlaeked  by  assassins.  If  you 
can  (^ive  him  security  against  these,  it  is  your  bounilen  duty  to  chj  so.  You  can  do 
nothing  more  likr-|y  to  retard  im|)i()vement  liian  to  iiaiiish  I'rom  their  residences  those 
wlio  are  afrairl  of  their  lives.  Head  a  description  of  any  one  of  the  murders  recently 
eoMimilted,  beginning  with  that  of  Ijord  Norliury,  and  coming  to  the;  last  case  of  Mr. 
(falchell,  who  coMiolcd  himself  willi  the  rellectiuii, — "  I  took  what  s(;cnrily  I  could 
apjaiiiMt  ussuHhination,  but  it  was  ini]ioshible  tcj  watch  every  bush  that  lay  along 
HiV  road." 

'I'ake  the  details  of  hu<Ii  ca.><es  into  your  conslderution,  and  then  say  whether  you 
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can  refa?e  voor  asseot  to  this  measure.  And  when  did  we  propose  this  act  ?  Not  now 
With  reference  to  the  present  slate  of  eicitement.  You  know  perfectlv  well  that  we 
gave  notice,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  of  this  act,  with  reference  to  a  totallj 
different  state  of  thine?>.  and  intended  for  a  different  purpose — you  know  that  there 
is  no  fair  anal(^  between  the  extent  of  ge::eral  crime  in  Elngland  and  in  Ireland ; 
aad  that  the  question  is,  life  not  bdog  secure,  whether,  on  account  of  the  possession 
of  fire-arms,  murder  be  not  committed  w  ith  greater  facility,  and  the  chance  of  escape 
increased,  and  whether  it  be  not  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  deteerion  of  the 
assassin,  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  for  the  r^stration  of  arms.  If  the 
hon.  baronet  who  just  addressed  the  House  had,  instead  of  referring  to  scraps  of 
newspapers,  considered  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
mistakes  which  he  has  committed.  The  hon.  baronet  said,  that  under  this  bill  the 
Prv»testant  yeomanry  will  be  protected,  whilst  Roman  Catholics  will  be  prevented 
from  havinar  arms.  The  hon.  baronet  said  he  knew  of  districts  in  which  the  bill 
woiJd  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  possession  of  arajs  by  Protestants.  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  the  House,  that  the  government  have  no  desire  to  show  tlivour  to  ^e  class 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  at  the  expense  of  another.  By  the  existing  law  on  the 
statute  book,  and  in  actual  operation,  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  persons 
serving  in  yeomanry  corps ;  they  are  exempt  from  the  liability  to  register  their  arms. 
By  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  the  members  of  yeoiuanrv-  corps  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  all  other  persons,  atnl  the  exemption  they  now  possess  will  no  longer 
l»e  extended  to  them  [Sir  H.  W.  Barron :  There  are  no  yecmannr  corps  now  on 
ser\ice  in  Ireland].  I  say  that  at  present  the  membeis  of  yeomanry  corps  are  not 
compelled  to  register  their  arms,  and  by  our  bill  we  compel  them  hereafter  to  rois- 
ter their  arms.  At  any  rate,  that  provision  shows  the  spirit  in  which  this  bill  is 
framed.  The  speech  made  on  the  night  before  last  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dun^rirvon.  was  characteriseil.  as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  the  sreevhes 
made  by  that  gentleman,  by  this  peculiarity,  that  it  eontaibed  a  vindication  of 
the  measure  which  he  so  strenuously  opposed.  It  was  justly  observed  by  mv 
right  hon.  friend  (Sir  James  Graham),  that  in  the  first  part  of  his  address, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke  with  the  calmness  of  a  witness.  In  thai 
speech,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  once  the  member  for  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  outrage  in  Ireland,  and  now,  I  believe,  a  resident, 
certainly  a  proprietor,  in  that  county,  knowing  its  local  cireumstances,  acquainted 
Tvi:h  the  disposition  to  outrage  which  prevails  among  the  people,  and  aware  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  crimes  by  which  some  parts  of  that  county  had  been  dis- 
graced,— the  right  hon.  gentleman  gave  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Tipperary,  which 
establishes  that  distinction  between  the  circumstances  of  England  and  of  Ireland, 
which  justify  the  House  in  proloagiag  the  duration  of  the  measure  now  before  them. 
I  have  heard  nothing  in  the  details  of  crirae — I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  reports  of 
IH>lice-oJfices — I  have  heard  no  opinions  of  magistrates  on  the  subject,  which  have 
made  half  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  few  sentences  ilelivereti  in  the 
character  of  a  witness  by  the  tight  hon.  member.  He  said  that  the  state  of  that 
country  was  such,  that  he  thought  crime  could  not  be  effectually  repressed  unless 
the  lauded  proprietors  cnme  forward  to  serve  upon  the  petty  juries;  and  he  advised 
that,  as  it  was  found  ditfieiUt  to  induce  persons  to  undertake  the  voluntary  performance 
of  such  important  functions,  the  landevi  proprietors  should  supersetie  the  class  of 
ordinary  petty  jurors,  being  compelled  to  serve  under  a  fine  of  *oOO  or  =£600.  That 
is  to  say,  the  principle  of  the  law  being  "•  Judicium  pirrium  et  lex  term;"  that  jurors 
shall,  uuder  ordii^ry  circumstances,  be  selected  from  persons  of  the  Siime  class  and 
jMjsition  as  the  individual  whom  they  are  to  try.  ••  Such"  ^^^ys  the  right  hon, 
geutleman)  "  is  the  state  of  this  district,  with  which  I  am  perfectly  acquainted,  that 
on  a  fine  of  .£oOO  or  i'l>00.  I  woidd  compel  the  gentry  and  the  laud^  proprietors 
to  come  forward  and  perform  the  functions  of  petty  jurors." 

Why,  what  is  the  effect  of  such  a  course?  The  outrages  being  of  an  agrarian 
character,  the  disputes  relating  to  the  possession  of  land — the  question  at  issue  being 
between  the  tenants  and  the  landet.1  proprietors — the  remedy  proposeil  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  enable  the  landed  proprietors  to  sit  as  judges  in  cases  l>etween 
tiieir  tenants  and  themselves.  What  must  be  the  state  of  this  district  when  the 
right  hon.  geutleman,  a  privy-councillor,  an  eminent  lawyer,  considers  it  necessary. 
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under  a  penalfy  of  ^500  or  .£600,  to  require  the  landed  proprietors  to  perform  siifh 
tlntie.-?  "  Then"  (says  the  right  hon.  gentleman)  "  it  is  necessary,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  detection  of  crime,  that  .you  should  give  full  security  to  the 
witnesses." 

These  engagements  to  provide  for  the  witnesses,  unless  entered  with  the  utmost 
caution,  partake  of  the  character  of  an  inducement  to  give  evidence.  'J"he  right 
hon.  gentleman  added,  "  I  know  a  ca^e  in  which  a  humble  neighbour  of  mine 
prosecuted  persons  charged  with  murder  to  conviction;  I  applied  to  the  government, 
I  claimed  their  interference,  and  by  the  exercise  of  my  legitimate  influence  I  induced 
the  government  to  provide  for  the  exjiatriation  of  that  n)an,  and  of  liis  family,  and 
for  their  continued  maintenance  in  the  colony  to  which  titey  were  sent."  "  And" 
(said  the  right  hon.  gentleman)  "  apply  the  same  principle;  invite  witnesses  to 
come  forward;  guarantee  to  them  their  removal  to  a  distant  land,  and  on  their 
arrival  there,  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families." 

Sir,  there  are  many  things  which  whig  and  liberal  lawj'ers  \vill  say,  which,  were 
they  uttered  bj'  conservative  politicians,  would  excite  suspicion,  and  meet  with 
grave  condemnation.  Tliere  are  some  who,  when  a  whig  government  administered 
the  atj'airs  of  this  country,  could  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  give  an  unanimous 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  but  wlio,  when  tlie  same  measure  is  proposed 
b}'  us,  denounce  it  as  an  outrage  and  an  insult  to  Ireland.  I  am  sure  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  ap[)lying  his  principle,  would,  as  tar  as  possible,  guard  it  against  the 
possibility  of  abuse,  lie  would,  t  am  convinced,  as  far  as  possible,  take  care  that 
this  promise  to  provide  comfortable  appointments  and  subsistence  in  distant  colonies, 
should  not  degenerate  into  an  encouragement  of  false  testimony.  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  will  could  prevail,  none  but  the  honest  witness — 
the  witness  determined  to  declare  the  truth— would  be  selected  by  him  for  this  mark 
of  favour — favour,  at  least,  as  compared  with  the  consequences  of  continued  residence 
in  his  own  country.  But,  speaking  not  of  honest  and  truth-telling  witnesses,  what 
is  the  state  of  a  country  as  to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  as  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  when  he  who  is  disposed  to  bring  the  assassin  to  punishment  is  obliged  to 
flee  his  native  country,  and  to  seek  refuge  for  himself  and  his  family  in  a  distant 
laud":'  "  And  his  family!"  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman  very  significantly.  Oh 
no!  it  will  not  be  sullicient  to  remove  the  witness,  it  will  not  be  sutticient  to  provide 
the  man  with  emi)loymcnt;  you  must  remove  his  innocent  wife  and  children  with 
liim,  or  they  will  be  the  victims  of  the  assassin's  confederates.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  talk  lightly  of  this  way  of  providing  for  witnesses;  but  I  ask  you  to  consider 
what  is  the  attachment  of  a  peasant  to  his  native  land.  You  take  this  unoU'ending 
man — this  man  dispo.sed  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  in 
furthering  the  ends  of  justice;  you  bring  him  to  the  witness-box;  you  ask  for  his 
testimony  against  an  assas.^in.  Compare  the  number  of  committals  with  the  number 
of  convictions,  and  is  it  improbable  that  the  trial  may  result  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner?  He  is  restored  to  his  family;  he  retires  triumphantly  from  the  dock  in 
full  possession  of  his  liberty,  laughing  at  the  administi'atiou  of  justice.  What,  tiien, 
is  to  become  of  the  lioricst  man  who  gave  unavailing  testimony?  He  is  not  to 
remain  in  the  country.  Tiie  farm  that  he  lias  cultivated  lie  is  to  relinquish,  and  you 
tliink  it  will  be  a  comjiensation  to  him,  ))erliaps  advanced  in  life,  to  oH'er  him  an 
asylum  in  Canada  or  some  otlier  colony!  'i'hat  is  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon. 
pcntjenian,  and  he  says,  too,  he  would  apjily  the  same  laws  to  England  and  to  Ireland. 
JJut  J  say,  cannot  we  find  better  means  of  giving  security  to  that  witness,  by  facili- 
tating tlie  registration  (if  (ire-arms  and  preventing  the  imju'Dper  use  of  them,  tiian 
J)y  admitting  iiim  to  give  his  evidence  on  the  expectation  of  our  afterwards  facili- 
tating Ills  expatriation  to  one  of  the  colonies?  I  must  repeat,  that  the  picture  of  the 
state  of  society  in  Ireland  which  was  drawn  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  coming 
as  it  did  from  sucli  unipiestionaljle  authority,  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  sutHcient 
reason  in  itself  for  pa.ssing  a  law  to  provide  greater  security  for  lile  in  that  country. 
Willi  rc-jiect  to  the  ciiaraclcr  of  this  bill,  1  have  heard  in  tiie  course  of  this  debate 
much  (lc(;laination  against  unconstitutional  bills;  but  1  nmst  say,  that  I  have  heard 
more  iincoii.'^tituliohal  doctrine  from  hon.  memlK'rs  opposite  than  1  ever  before 
heard  in  the  course  of  one  session.  When  I  heard  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in 
the  midst  of  tliose  expressions  of  respect  which  he  was  pleased  to  apply  to  myself, 
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say  tliat  tliis  detestable  bill,  if  it  bad  been  proposed  by  Lord  ^Morpetb,  should  have 
bad  his  assent,  I  must  confess  my  surprise.  [Mr.  C.  Buller:  I  consider  the  bill  a 
matter  of  indifference.]  Then,  according  to  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman,  this 
bill  is  a  matter  of  such  entire  indifference,  that  his  vote  for  or  against  it  would  be 
given  according  to  the  politics  of  the  Irish  secretary  who  might  propose  it;  but  I 
cannot  accept  that  comjiliment  to  the  bill.  I  consider  it  a  measure  of  grave  im« 
jiortance.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  propose  such  a  bill.  1  am  sorry  to  maintain 
a  distinction  between  England  and  Ireland  in  this  res])cct.  I  do  think  that  the 
obligation  to  register  fire-arms,  and  the  trouble  you  give,  and  the  prohibition  to 
bear  arms, — all  this  I  do  think  a  matter  of  great  regret,  wliich  nothing  but  necessity 
can  justify;  but  that  necessity  would  be  equally  cogent  whether  the  bill  was  brought 
in  by  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  Irish  secretary.  It  rests  for  its  vindication,  not 
on  political  considerations,  but  it  rests  for  its  vindication  on  necessity — the  necessity 
of  taking  security  for  life  in  a  country  where  outrages  of  a  peculiar  description 
prevail.  I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  tliat  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
question,  then,  for  the  House  to  consider  is,  whether,  after  the  admission  of  the  Irish 
monibers  so  late  ago  as  1841,  that  such  a  bill  was  necessary  for  Ireland,  the  whole 
<iitference  being  a  change  in  the  government,  the  House  will  take  upon  itself  the 
ros'ponsibility  by  their  vote  of  to-night  of  putting  a  stop  to  any  measure  for  the 
registration  of  fire-arms  in  Ireland?  Particular  parts  of  the  bill  will  be  open  to 
discussion  hereafter;  the  question  ibr  to-night  is,  whether,  with  respect  to  a  measure 
which  has  been  felt  to  be  necessary  by  successive  administrations,  whicii  has  not 
been  brought  forward  in  any  spirit  of  insult,  but  in  reliance  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  reports  of  those  \\ho  are  cliarged  with  the  preservation  of  tlie 
public  peace,  who  have  stated  that  the_y  consider  such  a  measure  necessary, — 
whether  you,  unacquainted  as  yon  are  with  the  local  circumstances  of  Ireland,  will 
undertake  the  responsibility,  by  negativing  the  second  reading,  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  system  of  registering  arms  in  Ireland?  As  I  said  before,  the  measure  wa,s 
brought  on  at  a  period  of  the  session  which  was  too  early  to  allow  of  its  having  been 
framed  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland;  in  fact  (as  my  noble  friend 
behind  me  (Lord  Eliot)  states,  and,  I  am  sure,  no  lion,  gentleman  will  desire  to 
question  his  assertion,  the  bill  was  prepared  last  year,  and  therefore,  I  again 
repeat,  was  not  brought  forward  with  reference  to  the  agitation  that  is  now  going 
on  in  Ireland.  With  reference  to  the  other  subjects,  which,  though  not  properly 
subjects  of  the  debate  of  to-night,  have,  nevertheless,  not  unnaturally  been  brought 
on  in  the  course  of  it,  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  go  into  them  on  other  occasions. 
At  present,  I  shall  only  say,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  perfectly  prepared  as  I 
am  to  vindicate,  I  trust  successfully,  the  course  which  the  government  has  thought 
it  right  to  pursue — determineJ  as  we  are  to  exercise  every  legitimate  and  constitutional 
power  which  we  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  contending  against  the  accomplishment 
of  those  acts  which  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  member  of  this  House,  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  of  a  great  number  of  members  from  Ireland,  declare  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  a  separation  of  Ireland  from 
the  sister  country — but  postponing  for  the  present  the  discussion  of  that  question, 
and  the  consideration  of  other  measures  we  have  adopted,  I  ask  the  House,  which 
wiil  have  the  opportunity  at  a  future  time  of  considering  the  clauses  of  the  present 
bill  in  detail — I  ask  the  House  not  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
b}'  its  vote  that,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  there  shall  be  no  special  condition  imposed 
as  to  the  registration  and  the  use  of  arms. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 

June  22,  1843. 

The  House  in  Committee  on  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill.  On  clause  1  being  read, — ■ 
"  That  the  duties  imposed  by  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  chap.  'iGth,  and  3rd  and 
4th  Victoria,  chap.  17,  be  continued  till  July  5,  1844," — Mr.  Hawes  proposed,  by 
way  of  amendment,  to  add  the  following  words : — "  Except  so  far  as  regards  the  duties 
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on  foreign  brown  Muscovado  sugar,  not  being  refined,  which   shall  be  hereafter 
charged  at  the  rate  of  34s.  tlie  cwt.'' 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  right  hon  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Labouehere),  expressed  a  hope  tliat  some  explanation  would  be  given  by  her  Majesty's 
government  as  to  the  course  of  negotiations  on  this  subject,  past  or  future— but  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  be  aware,  that  great  embarrassment  might  result  to  the 
public  service  if  any  member  of  her  Majesty's  government  entered  into  details  with 
respect  to  matters  of  this  nature.  I  may  say,  generally,  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have,  within  the  last  year,  submitted  propositions  to  the  government  of  Brazil 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  which  will 
terminate  in  November,  1844,  upon  a  basis  which  appears  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment more  satisfactory  than  that  wiiicli  at  present  exists.  These  propositions,  so 
made  by  her  Majesty's  government  to  the  government  of  Brazil,  had  reference  to 
tlie  article  of  sugar.  We  proposed  to  the  government  of  Brazil  to  treat  for  the 
freer  admission  of  Brazilian  sugar  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  on  the  condition 
tluit  the  government  of  Brazil  should  adopt  some  measures  for  the  purpose  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  slave  jiopulation  of  that  empire,  and  leading,  not 
immediately,  but  gradually  and  ultimately,  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  its  domi- 
nions. It  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the  government  of 
Brazil  upon  that  basis,  because  the  government  of  Brazil  intimated  to  her  Majes- 
ty's government,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  treat  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  contended  for  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries — namely,  that 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Brazil  sliould  be  admitted  into  this  country,  not  only 
upon  as  favourable  a  footing  as  that  on  which  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country 
was  admitted,  but  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  on  which  we  admitted  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  colonies.  Subsequently,  a  modification  of  that  proposal  was 
submitted,  permitting  an  advantage  of  10  per  cent  to  the  produce  of  our  colonies ; 
but  that  was  imderstood  to  be  the  nlllmatum  of  the  Brazilian  government,  and  the 
negotiation  witli  that  government  then  terminated.  Our  treaty  with  the  government 
of  Brazil  expires,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in  November,  1844.  The  hon.  member 
for  Dumfries  has  frequently  said,  "  If  you  object  to  make  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  why 
don't  you  treat  for  the  admission  of  Java  sugar  into  this  country,  or  for  the  admis- 
.^ion  of  sugar  produced  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  or  in  China  into 
our  markets?  These  are  sources  from  which  you  may  admit  the  competition  of 
foreign  sugar,  free  from  the  objection  that  that  sugar  is  the  jiroduce  of  slave-labour." 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  "  Here  you  may  obtain  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labour ; 
sliow  a  disposition  to  break  up  the  West-India  monopoly;  and  remove  your  prohibitive 
duties  in  favour  of  sugar  which  is  produced  by  free-labour." 

]}ut  tlie  answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  at  present  at  least,  is  this,  that  by  our 
treaties  with  Brazil  and  other  countries  producing  t<ugar  by  slave-labour,  we  are 
not  at  liberty,  during  the  existence  of  those  treaties,  to  permit  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  sugar,  the  ])roduce  of  free-labour.  You  cannot  ])ermit  the  introduc- 
tion of  Ciiina  or  Java  sugar  into  this  country,  while  ycuu"  jjresent  treaty  with  Brazil 
continues  in  fcjrce;  because  that  treaty  gives  to  Brazil  tlie  right  of  insisting  upon 
the  admission  of  its  sugar,  though  it  may  be  the  ])roduce  of  slave-labour,  to  the 
cxclu.-ion  of  other  sugar,  although  it  may  he  the  produce  of  free-labour.  There  is 
no  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  I  ])resumc,  that  the  conditions  must  be  the  same.  You 
are  not  at  liberty,  I  ap|)ri'hend,  to  say  to  J5razil,  it  is  true  we  admit  Java  sugar,  but 
it  is  the  ]»roduce  of  tree- labour;  yours  is  the  produce  of  slave-labour.  Brazil,  I 
ai)prehen(l,  has  under  the  existing  treaty  a  right  to  call  upon  us  to  admit  her  sugar 
on  the  most  favourable  fooling.  This  is  an  answer  to  tlie  argument  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dumfries  as  to  the  introduction  of  Java  sugar.  \\'eil,  then.  Sir,  1  must 
still  contend,  noi withstanding  tiiat  I  admit,  as  I  have  before  admitted,  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  su])|)iy  of  cheap  sugar,  that  in  the  existing  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Brazil  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  country, 
after  our  sacrifices  for  the  aiiolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  and  after  the 
jirofessions  we  have  made  in  the  face  of  the  world,  could  admit,  without  fixing  a 
slain  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  Brazilian  sugar  to  the  British  market,  unless 
we  obtained  at  the  same  time  fnrllier  concessions  from  them  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
pre,>sion  of  the  slave-trade.     Sir,  I  am  nuieh  afraid  tliat  the  history  of  the  slave-trade 
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in  Brazil  will  be  fouiul  to  reflect  any  thing  but  honour  on  that  country,  any  tiling 
but  honour  on  their  legislation,  any  thing  but  honour  on  their  executive.  Sir, 
when  some  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to  remove  our  fleet,  which  was  stationed 
on  the  Brazilian  coasts  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade,  to  protect  British  in- 
terests in  the  river  I*late,  the  Brazilians  took  advantage  of  its  absence,  and  the  slave- 
trade  immediately  rose  again  witii  a  vigour  never  before  known.  I  state  this  with 
confidence,  for  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  ships  that  introduced  slaves,  witii  accounts 
of  the  artifices  that  were  made  use  of,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  were  con- 
veyed. Representations,  I  need  not  sa\',  were  made  by  our  minister  to  the  Brazilian 
authorities,  and  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  addressed  to  them.  But  look  at 
tlie  extent  of  Brazil,  and  tlie  vast  tracts  of  virgin  land  in  that  country  fit  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar.  Pubhc  feeling  there  (it  is  impossible  to  deny  it)  is  in  favour 
of  the  free  admission  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  those  tracts  and  raising 
sugar  on  them ;  and  therefore,  although,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says — and  the 
argument  has  some  plausibility — we  encourage  slave-labour  and  the  slave-trade  by 
becoming  the  carriers  of  their  produce  in  the  way  we  do  at  present,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  consistently  refuse  to  take  their  sugar;  yet  depend  upon  it,  if  you  open 
the  British  market  to  their  sugar,  altiiough  there  is  some  analogy  to  our  present 
proceedings,  the  practical  consequence  would  be,  that  you  would  give  an  immediate 
stimulus  to  the  slave-trade.  You  would  discourage  the  growtli  of  that  spirit  which 
you  have  been  fostering  for  years;  you  would  be  taking  a  different  course;  you 
would  give  rise  to  new  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  slave-traders.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  I  apprehend,  that  such  would  be  the  practical  residt  of  opening  the  British 
market  to  Brazilian  sugar.  It  has  been  said  by  some  hon.  gentlemen  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  are  afraid  to  deal  with  monopoly,  that  we  are  afraid  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  West- India  interest.  Now,  if  we  were  to  put  aside  considerations 
of  justice,  and  looked  only  for  popularity  and  support  in  this  House,  I  do  believe  that 
the  very  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  West-Indian  interest.  [An 
hon.  member,  "No."]  The  hon.  member  only  heard  the  last  part  of  my  sentence, 
that  the  very  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  sacrifice  tlie  West-Indian  interest. 
Wliat  I  did  say  was,  that  if  the  government,  casting  aside  other  considerations,  were 
to  look  only  for  parliamentary  support,  if  they  disregarded  considerations  of  justice 
and  sought  only  popularity,  then  their  best  course  would  be  to  admit  to  the  British 
market  the  produce  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.  That  was  what  T  said  ;  but  then  it  is  said 
we  have  purchased  the  right  by  the  grant  of  £20,000,000  of  compensation  money, 
of  dealing  as  we  like  with  the  West-Indian  proprietors.  Now,  if  I  take  an  individual 
proprietor,  and  say  I  purchased  your  slaves,  and  I  have  a  right  to  deal  with  you  as 
may  appear  expedient — if  I  take  the  case  of  a  single  proprietor,  perhaps  in  strict  jus- 
tice I  might  have  a  right  to  say  so.  But  still,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  on  the 
whole  a  compensation  in  full  has  been  given  him  for  so  great  a  change  as  has  taken 
place.  I  have  made  anxious  inquiries  into  this  question  ;  and  in  order  to  test  the 
truth,  instead  of  a  vague  statement,  I  asked  for  an  account  of  the  estate  of  an  indi- 
vidual. On  an  average  of  years,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship 
system,  that  estate  was  yielding  about  .£10,000  a-year.  During  the  apprenticeship 
system  the  average  was  about  £6,400  a-year.  But  I  wished  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  returns  now  of  payments  made  and  profits  received,  and  this  is  the  account,  the 
accuracy  of  which  1  have  every  reason  to  confide  in.  From  the  1.5th  January  to 
the  31st  of  December,  1840,  the  payments  for  the  wages  of  labour,  the  island  taxes, 
the  repairs  of  machinery  and  other  things,  amounted  to  £10,681;  the  receipts  for 
tlie  same  period  were  £7,028.  This  was  in  1840.  For  the  same  period  in  1841,  the 
payments  were  £9,889,  the  receipts  £7,042.  In  the  last  year,  when,  as  it  was  said, 
a  sufilicient  interval — or,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  called  it,  breathing-time — had 
been  given,  when  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  what  were  the  results!''  From  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  last  year,  the  payments  were  £9,795,  the 
receipts  £7,230.  So  that  for  the  last  three  years,  an  estate  from  which  the  average 
returns  were  £10,000  a-year,  averaged  a  net  loss  on  the  three  crops  of  £3,081. 
[Mr.  Hawes :  The  estate  belongs  to  a  resident  proprietor].  No,  the  proprietor  is 
not  resident;  and  I  admit  that  his  being  resident  might  possibly  make  a  difference; 
but  1  was  comparing  the  present  with  the  former  produce  of  the  estate.  Probably 
in  former  years  also  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  would  have  increased  the  profits. 
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I  was  only  showing:,  and  I  think  conclusively,  from  this  account,  that  though,  perhaps, 
more  than  £10,000  or  .£14,000  might  liave  been  received  in  such  a  case  from  the 
slave  compensation  fimd,  stili,  noble  as  tlie  gift  was  as  respects  us,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered that  tlie  proprietor  has  received  complete  compensation  for  the  change  which 
has  arisen  from  the  abolition  of  slavery.  However,  I  am  not  complaining  of  that 
abolition,  or  of  the  amount  of  the  sum  received  ;  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  argument 
that  we  have  paid  you  the  <£20,000,000,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  deal  with  you 
as  we  like.  I  say  again,  that  if  I  take  the  case  of  an  individual  proprietor,  it  may 
be  that  he  has  in  strict  justice  no  reason  to  complain  ;  but  when  I  come  to  legislate 
on  such  a  subject,  I  must  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  colonies  and  the  nature 
of  the  connection  which  exists  between  them  and  the  mother  country.  [An  hon. 
member:  "Divide,  divide."]  I  am  always  ready  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House,  and  the  more  so  on  the  present  occasion  ;  the  subject  being  one  which  has 
so  frequently  been  discussed,  nothing  new  can  be  said  upon  it.  I  rose  with  pain, 
and  should  not  have  done  so  were  it  not  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  taunted 
government  with  being  silent.  I  had  been  asked  what  had  been  done  with  respect 
to  the  negotiations  with  Brazil  ?  I  have  stated  as  distinctly  as  I  can  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued,  and  I  now  hope  that  tlie  House  will  consent  to  the  pro- 
pn«iti(m  of  the  government. 

Thecommittee  divided  on  the  question,  "  That  the  words  moved  by  Mr.  Hawes  be 
added:"   Ayes,  1-2-2;  Noes,  203;  Majority,  81. 

The  different  clauses  having  been  gone  through,  the  House  resumed.  \ 
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June  27,  1843. 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde  having  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
gress which  had  been  made  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Hill 
for  post-office  im])rovement,  tlie  Ciiancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, "  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  general  introduction  of  the  system  of  penny  postage,  and  for  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  letters  throughout  the  country.'' 

Sir  Uour.iiT  Pkel  felt,  with  his  right  hon.  colleague,  conscious  that  the  govern- 
ment had  (lone  every  thing  in  their  power  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial  to  Air.  Hill's 
])ian.  It  would  have  been  a  great  dereliction  of  public  duty,  if  any  doubt  they 
might  have  entertained  at  a  former  period,  had  led  them  to  take  any  other  course 
upon  acceding  to  oliice  than  the  course  they  bad  taken  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hill, 
tliat,  namely,  of  facilitating  bis  ])lan  in  every  possible  way.  He  had  never  felt  a  doubt 
as  to  the  great  social  advantages  of  lowering  the  duty  on  letters;  the  only  doubt 
was  as  to  its  financial  etlV'ct :  in  all  other  respects  the  result  of  any  inquiry  would 
show,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  much  advantage  had 
been  derived  in  what  concerned  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the  ]>romotion 
of  communication  Ijctwceu  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community.  He  had  already, 
elsewhere,  given  his  full  testimony  to  the  ability  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Hill, 
and  he  willingly  re])eated  that  testimony  now.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  used 
the  expression  "  dismissed  "  in  reference  to  (lie  government's  having  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  Mr.  Hill.  He  did  not  think  that  a  proper  term  to  be  used.  lie 
tliought,  as  his  rigiit  hon.  friend  thoiiglit,  that  those  who  originated  the  penny  post- 
age always  considered  Mr.  llilTs  apiiointment  a  tenqiorary  one — that  they  consi- 
dered tliat  for  a  certain  period,  in  the  first  instance  two  years,  it  was  desirable  that 
Mr.  Hill  should  lend  his  assistance  to  the  Treasury  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  They 
afterwards  extended  the  two  years  to  three;  but  he  ccrlainiy  always  had  the  im- 
pression that  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  by  which  lime  the  ])lan  would  be  satisfac- 
torily in  oj)eration,  it  was  their  expressed  intention  and  intimation,  that  Mr.  Hill's 
Sf-rvices  were  to  be  dispensed  witli.  It  was,  therefore,  no  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
IMl's  conduct,  no  indilference  to  his  services,  that  led  him  and  his  right  hon.  friend 
to  take  the  course  ihcy  had  taken ;  they  took  the  course  which,  as  they  clearly  un- 
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derstood,  hail  been  contemplated  by  their  predecessors  in  office,  and  which — a  point 
of"  still  greater  importance — they  considered  most  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 
lie  differed  irom  the  right  lion,  gentlenuin  opposite  as  to  the  course  which  onght  to 
have  been  pursued.  It  ajipeared  to  him,  that  had  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  retain 
Mr.  Hill's  services,  and  had  it  been  conceived  that  the  |)ost-ollice  authorities  were 
hostile  to  the  plan,  prejudiced  against  its  principles  and  its  details,  and  indis.])osed  to 
lend  themselves  witli  zeal  and  cordiality  to  carrying  it  out,  the  plan  should  have 
been,  not  to  retain  Mr.  Hill  in  control  over  the  post-office  (yet  \inconnected  with  it), 
but  to  have  at  once  made  him  secretary  of  the  post-office.  That  department  would 
thus  have  been  no  longer  in  a  position  coiuinually  to  obstruct — as  the  comjdaiut 
was — the  due  execution  of  the  plan;  but  Mr.  Hill  himself,  the  person  so  deeply 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  schenif,  would  have  the  immediate  control  of  it.  The 
other  i>lan,  of  keeping  Mr.  Hill  on  from  year  to  year,  uncertain  of  the  tenure  of  his 
office,  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  most  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest.  It 
was  due  to  the  character  of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  post-oflice,  of  the  men 
whom  the  former  government  had  placed  tliere  on  account  of  their  knowledge  and 
intelligence — it  was  due  to  the  secretary  of  the  post-office  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
possible  he  could  have  thrown  any  obstruction  in  Mr.  Hill's  way,  or  that  he  had  not 
cordially  co-operated  with  him  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  plan.  Colonel  Mabcrly, 
however,  when  he  was  examined,  was  bound  to  explain  his  opinion,  and  express  any 
doubts  he  might  entertain  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Hill's  jilan.  But  it  was  doing 
Colonel  Maberly  a  great  injustice  to  suppose,  that  any  such  circumstance  could  in- 
terfere with  the  strict  performance  of  his  public  duty,  or  to  believe,  whatever  nn'glit 
be  the  nature  of  his  opinions,  that  he  had  not  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  promote  the  success  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  though  he  had  before  expressed 
doubts  of  its  success.  Colonel  Maberly  was  a  gentleman  who  had  sat  in  that  House, 
and  during  the  lime  he  was  in  parliament  had  recommended  himself  to  general 
esteem  by  his  intelligence;  and  he  certainly  was  not  a  man  so  imbued  with  depart- 
mental prejudices,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to  any  unworthy  scheme,  or  fail  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Hill  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  great  experiment. 
Again,  with  respect  to  Lord  Lowther,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him,  after  the 
testimony  of  the  hon.  gentleman  o|)posite  (Mr.  Wallace),  whose  political  predilec- 
tions rendered  his  judguient  on  this  point  unsuspected — after  that  hon.  gentleman's 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Lowther  executed  the  office  of  postmaster- 
general,  he  felt  it  was  not  necessary  lor  him  to  say  one  word  respecting  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Lord  Lowther.  He  was  bound  to  say,  considering  his  position  and  the 
high  situation  which  Lord  Lowther  had  filled,  that  he  thougiit  the  noble  lord  had 
made  a  great  sacrifice  in  accepting  the  office.  On  his  own  ai)pointment  to  office  he 
knew  no  other  person  of  great  talents,  great  intelligence,  and  great  industry,  wdio 
was  so  well  calculated,  if  placed  at  the  head  of  the  post-office,  and  to  answer  for  the 
fair  trial  of  the  experiment,  as  Lord  Lowther.  He  had  therefore  asked  the  noble 
lord  to  accept  the  office;  and  he  was  sure  thut,  so  far  from  that  appointment  being 
intended  to  be  an  obstruciion  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan,  that  no- 
thing was  more  calculated  to  ensure  its  success,  and  that  he  could  not  do  a  greater 
service  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  scheme  than  to  appoint  Lord  Lowther  to  the  office  of 
postmaster-general.  He  differed  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  in  thinking  that 
a  postmaster-general,  of  the  intelligence  and  independence  of  mind  of  Lord 
Lowther,  and  who  would  not  use  the  influence  of  his  office  improperly,  was  better 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  system  than  any  number  of  commissioners.  That  Lord 
Lowther  was  ready  to  give  his  support  to  the  system,  he  took  all  the  assurance  pos- 
sible. He  had  examined  the  votes  of  Lord  Lowther  in  the  committee  to  incpure  into 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan,  and  he  had  found  that  the  noble  lord  had  voted  for  all 
Mr.  Warburton's  resolutions.  He  voted  for  the  resolution  that  there  should  be  an 
uniform  rate  of  postage,  which  embodied  the  great  principles  of  Mr.  Hill's  system. 
Lord  Lowther  had  approved  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and  was  a  decided  friend  to 
Mr.  Hill's  system.  With  res])ect  to  the  committee  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  assented,  he  thought  the  House  was  fairly  entitled  now  to  inquire,  considering 
the  time  which  had  elapsed,  into  the  working  of  the  .system.  He  should  not  enter 
into  details,  wdiich  had  been  fully  explained  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion. 
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He  hoped  the  committee  would  apply  itself  to  the  objects  stated  in  the  amendment 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  consider  what  had  been  adopted,  and  its  effects,  and  not 
attempt  to  subject  to  the  supervision  of  parliament  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the 
post-office,  which  would  only  make  the  committee,  were  it  to  do  so,  fail  in  its  in- 
quiries. It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  arrangements  of  the  post-office  were 
very  simple;  but  in  fact  they  were  very  complicated,  adapted  to  the  varying  circum- 
cumstances  of  ditlerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  none  but  those  who  saw  the  whole 
could  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  system.  If  the  committee  should  think  of  super- 
vising the'treasury  and  the  post-office,  the  public  would  derive  no  advantage  from  its 
labours.  It  was  right  that  it  should  contemplate  the  general  results  of  the  new 
scheme,  and  inquire  fully  into  its  effects,  both  on  the  country  and  on  the  revenue  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  committee  to  supervise  the  public  offices,  which 
could  only  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  with  mere  details,  and  lead  to  no  satis- 
factory results.  If  the  treasury  and  the  post-office  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  committee,  the  public  business  would  be  paralysed.  Separately, 
then,  from  inquiring  into  the  departments  of  the  government  with  which  the  system 
had  no  concern,  he  thought  that  government  would  not  be  justified  in  now  refusing 
to  allow  a  full  incjuiry  into  the  progress  and  success  of  the  great  experiment.  He 
considered  it  proper,  as  he  had  said  before,  to  abstain  from  entering  into  details;  but 
the  House  was  entitled  to  know  that  a  fair  trial  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hill's  plan, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  social  advantages,  and  its  effect  on  the  revenue  of 
the  country.  While  such  should  be  the  course  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
assure  them,  that  while  he  continued  in  office  he  would  lend  all  his  weight,  influence, 
and  authority,  to  ensure  full  justice  to  the  new  system. 
The  motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


STATE  "OF  IRELAND. 
July  II,  1843. 

In  the  fourth  night's  debate  on  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien's  motion — "  That  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  l;ikc  into  consideration  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,"  &c. 

Sir  11orf;rt  Peel  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  in  considering  the  character  of  the 
motion  which  is  now  under  discussion,  and  in  noticing  some  of  the  topics  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  that  discussion,  I  shall  commence  by  observing 
that  I  entertain  the  intention — an  intention  to  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
adhere — of  obliterating  altogether  the  recollection  of  every  thing  which  may  have 
passed  during  this  debate  of  a  mere  personal  or  party  character.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  me,  in  tlie  course  of  my  observations,  to  defend  the  government  against  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  it;  but  in  doing  so,  I  shall  rest  no  part  of  that 
defence  upon  recrimination  of  othei'S,  or  upon  a  vindication  of  the  coiu-se  which  the 
government  has  pursued,  by  atteinjjting  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  more  objectionable 
than  the  course  which  others  had  ])revionsly  taken.  I  feel  too  deeply  the  importance 
of  the  subject  before  us,  not  to  wish  not  to  be  divi'rted  from  it  by  those  considerations 
which  are  fre(piently  introduced  in  the  heat  of  debate,  which  perhaps  are  necessary 
in  party  contlict,  and  which  adds  so  much  zest  and  excitement  to  the  debates.  But, 
if  I  forego  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  interest  that  such  toj)ics  excite,  yet 
the  attention  with  which  all  have  been  heard  who  have  spoken  in  this  discussion, 
and  the  dis])osition  which  seems  to  be  entertained  to  attach  due  weight  and  import- 
ance to  all  tiiat  may  be  adilressed  to  the  House  on  the  subject,  convince  tne  that  I 
shall  receive  as  nnu-h  attention  by  confining  niyself  strictly  to  the  matter  before  us, 
as  if  I  were  to  indulge  in  party  feelings  or  recriminations.  If  I  thought  that  the 
object  of  the  motion  which  the  hon.  mend)er  has  brought  forward,  were  to  obtain  a 
calm  and  delibtTatc  intpiiry  into  niatt(;rs  connected  with  the  condition  of  Irelan<i,  my 
diiliciiltics  in  ojiposiiig  the  motion  would  be  iunnen^ely  increased — but  I  do  not  be- 
li»!ve  I  hat  it  has  been  bronglit  forward  for  the  pur|)osc  of  ])roduciug  that  incpiiry. 
VV'c  are  charged  with  resisting  inipiiry — but  many  who  support  the  motion  admit 
thut  such  an  in(piiry  as  1  have  described  is  not  the  object,  and  some  will  vote  for  the 
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motion,  because  they  believe  it  implies  a  want  of  confidence  in  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  an  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  the  questions  involved  ouglit  to  be 
transferred  to  other  hands.  No  doubt  the  inference  which  the  public  must  draw 
will  be,  that  the  carrying  of  this  motion  will  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  wan  t 
of  confidence  in  her  Majesty's  government ;  and  if  those  who  placed  us  here  think  that 
we  are  not  fit  for  the  settlement  of  affairs — that  there  is  something  of  party  connec- 
tion which  prevents  us  from  taking  a  proper  course — that  there  is  something  in  the 
policy  which  we  have  pursued  with  regard  to  Ireland  upon  which  they  differ  in  opinion 
from  us — then  I  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  that  the  present 
is  too  important  a  question  to  permit  party  connections  or  party  considerations  to 
prevail  over  their  opinions.  It  will  be  better  for  hon.  gentlemen  to  follow  up  a 
speech  indicating  any  such  feeling,  by  a  vote  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  with  no 
unfriendly  feeling  that  I  say  of  this  debate,  as  I  say  of  the  Arras- bill,  that  if  any  hon. 
member  think  the  motion  should  be  carried,  and  that  we  proposed  measures  connected 
with  Ireland  which  have  a  tendency  to  offend,  whilst  no  good  can  result  from  them,  it  is 
then  the  dut^'  of  those  who  entertain  such  opinions,  whatever  the  consequence  may 
be,  to  give  the  legitimate  and  practical  expression  to  those  opinions.  So  far  from 
considering  that  hostile  or  unfriendly,  I  think  it  would  be  a  more  manly  and  parlia- 
mentary course,  and  one  infinitely  more  friendly  to  the  government,  that  they  should 
thus  practically  ex[)ress  their  opinions,  than  to  imply  a  difference  of  opinion  from  the 
government,  whilst  they  lent  it  a  hollow  support.  I  speak,  Sir,  not  only  of  those 
who  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  this  debate,  but  also  of  those  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking;  and  I  say  that  no  ])arty  or  personal  consideration  ought 
to  deter  them,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  from  giving  tlieir  honest  and  sincere 
o[)inion — that  practical  expression  which  is  best  implied  by  a  vote.  I  must  now 
revert  to  that  part  of  the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  member  who  introduced  this 
motion,  wherein  the  hon.  member  said,  that  he  intended  his  motion  to  be  an 
arraignment  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  government,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
towards  Ireland.  I  shall  first  refer  to  that  part  of  his  impeachment  of  the  conduct 
of  parliament,  which  relates  to  its  conduct  as  to  liberality  towards  Ireland  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  hon.  member  says,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  being 
inclined,  at  least,  towards  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  is  a  strong  opinion,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  towards  Ireland,  in  respect  of  pecuniary  grants 
for  her  peculiar  domestic  interests,  has  been  parsimonious  and  niggardly  in  the 
extreme,  and  lie  also  charges  parliament  with  liaving  shown  a  disposition  to  do 
injustice  to  Ireland  with  the  peemiiary  burthens  imposed  upon  her.  iVIy  firm  im- 
pression is,  that  that  accusation  is  unjust  and  unfounded.  You  may  say,  that  these* 
are  matters  of  small  importance;  and  I  would  not  have  noticed  them  if  they  had  not 
been  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  prime  grounds  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  not  matters  of  small 
importance,  for  thej'  are  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
peo[)le  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman  repeats,  what  has  been  said  before,  that 
Ireland  has  been  treated  in  a  parsimonious  spirit.  Now,  Sir,  these  are  topics  that 
have  undergone  repeated  consideration.  They  have  been  submitted  to  the  tribunals 
best  qiuxlified  to  examine  them  with  temper  and  impartiality,  to  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  composed  of  members  actuated  by  no  unkind  or  unfriendly 
spirit  towards  Ireland.  There  was  a  committee  appointed,  some  years  since,  at  the 
instance  of  a  noble  lord  then  a  member  of  this  House,  fmm  whom  I  differ  in  political 
opinions,  but  who,  during  his  tenure  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  was  always  remarkable 
for  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  for  his  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  her. 
I  allude  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  present  Lord  ^Nlonteagle. 
Charges  similar  to  those  now  raised  against  parliament  had  then  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Irish  miscellaneous  estimates,  it  says: — "That  the  committee,  in  discharging  the 
duty  intrusted  to  them  by  the  House,  felt  it  tlieir  duty  to  refer  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  principle  under  which  the  Irish  civil  estimates  were  originally  made  a  part  of 
the  public  expenditure.  By  a  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union,  tlie  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  bound  to  provide,  that  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  granted  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  1st 
of  January,  1800,  in  premiums  for  the  internal   encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
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manun;ictures,  or  for  maintaining  institutions  for  charitable  and  pious  purpose*", 
should  be  applied  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  sueh  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  in 
such  manner  as  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  direct." 

That  was  the  contract  made.  The  report  then  proceeds — "  The  sum  so  voted  by 
the  Irish  parliament  was  ,£73,277  per  annum,  which,  for  twenty  years,  would  not 
have  exceeded  the  sum  of  ^I,4G5,540;  hut  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  not  confined  its  liberality  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  tiuit 
ride — for  not  only  have  those  grants  been  continued,  but  considerably  augmented." 

I  will  not  read  the  details;  but  the  sums  granted  by  the  Irish  [)arliament  as  the 
rule — if  there  had  been  a  niggardly  spirit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament — would  have 
been  ^1,460,000,  whilst  the  total  amount  for  twenty-eight  years  voted  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  was  ^'.5,348,000,  making  a  sum  exceeding  in  a  threefold  proportion 
the  amount  contemplated  by  the  precise  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union. — "  It  was  also 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,"  proceeds  the  report,  "  to  the  additional 
sums  voted  under  the  head  of  Irisii  miscellaneous  estimates  and  civil  contingencies. 
On  an  average  of  six  years  preceding  the  1st  of  January,  ISOO,  they  amounted  to 
^'127,860.  The  total  amount  for  twenty-eight  years  since  tliat  time  was  £o,003,062, 
in  addition  to  the  other  Jo, 000, 000,  making  together  a  total  of  £10,000,000  under 
these  two  heads.*' 

It  is  impossible,  then,  that  the  ground  of  accusation  against  parliament  for  want  of 
liberality  towards  Ireland  can  be  maintained.  If  I  compare  the  sums  expended  on  Ire- 
land with  those  that  have  been  voted  for  Scotland,  I  find  an  immense  preponderance  in 
favour  of  the  former  country.  And  here  I  entirely  exclude  the  expenditure  for  the 
Lord-lieutenant's  establishment,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment, which  are  necessarily  much  heavier  in  Ireland ;  but,  excluding  these,  I  find 
that  the  aggregate  expenditure  on  Scotlaiid  in  the  last  seven  years,  amounts  only  to 
X6G8, 000,  while  that  of  Ireland  is  no  less  than  £2,262,000.  Do  I  grudge  this  ex- 
penditure? Do  I  say  that  this  liberality  has  been  misplaced?  Not  at  all.  Audi 
Avould  not  even  have  referred  to  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  for  my  desire  to  disprove 
the  allegation  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  parliament  has  acted  in  a  penurious  and 
niggardly  spirit  towards  Ireland.  If  1  take  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  contracted 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  test  the  liberality  of  parliament  by  that,  I  find  that  the 
s'.un  voted  amounted  to  three  times  the  sum  which  parliament  contracted  to  vote. 
And  if  I  contrast  the  votes  for  Ireland  with  those  for  Scotland,  I  find  the  latter  in 
seven  years  amounting  to  about  £080,000,  and  the  former  to  the  sum  of  £2,260,000. 
So  much  for  the  contrast  of  parliament  with  respect  to  the  votes.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  burthen  of  ta:cation  ;  can  it  be  truly  said  that  there  is  a  sj)irit  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  hostile  to  Ireland  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  scale  of  contri- 
bution proposed  at  tlie  time  of  the  Union,  and  considered  that  the  2.17ths  required 
from  Ireland,  was  too  great  an  amount  in  proportion  to  her  revenue.  Surely  the 
question  now  is,  not  what  Ireland  was  required  to  jjuy  at  the  period  of  the  Union  ; 
the  question  is,  what  is  now  the  uaiinus  and  feeling  of  parliament  towards  Ireland? 
— wliat  is  the  burtlien  Ireland  is  requiretl  to  bear? — wluit  is  the  confidence  Ireland 
must  feel  tliat  she  shall  have  justice  done  to  her  iu  respect  to  taxation  ?  If  the  two 
countries  are  to  he  united  in  respect  to  iiuiirect  taxaticui,  it  is  exceedingly  ddficult  to 
make  any  discrimination.  The  great  object  is,  if  you  are  to  be  united,  to  oppose  no 
obstacles  to  perfect  free  inter-conunereo — to  have  no  system  of  drawbacks— to  op- 
j)ose  no  cliecks  to  Irish  produce  coming  over  to  tiiis  country,  or  to  the  introduction 
of  IJritisli  produce  into  Ireland.  And  therefore,  in  respect  to  indirect  taxation, 
nothing  would  l)e  more  <iiilicult  or  unwise  lor  Ireland  herself,  than  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  discriminating  duty.  Your  customs'  duty,  as  a  general  rule,  mustl)e  the 
same,  or  you  wonlil  i>hu'e  inii)ediments  on  commerce  whicli  woidd  be  highly  inju- 
rious. With  legard  to  tlit!  excise,  tiie  princii)l{!  was  nearly  the  same.  IJut  when 
there  is  a  distinction  drawn  with  respect  to  indirect  (  ixation,  itJis  just,  periiaps,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  in  favour  of  Ireland,  Then,  as  to  direct  taxation,  what  is  the  truth  ?• 
Woidd  Irehmil  benefit  as  to  direct  taxation  l)y  a  repeal  of  tiu;  Uni(ui  ?  Considering 
the  cstablisliment  siie  woulcf  have  to  maintain,  is  it  ])ossible  tiiat  a  repeal  (jf  the 
Union  woidd  benefit  Iridand  witii  res])ect  to  direct  taxation?  Tiiey  \)i.\.y  no  window 
duty  in  Ireland,  lliougii  every  other  part  of  tiie  (unpire  l)ays  it.  Tiiere  are  no  assessed 
taxes  there ;  but  oilier  [larls  of  the  cnqiire  are  subject  to  them.     And  in  a  great 
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financial  crisis,  when  we  found  it  necessary  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  by  direct 
taxation — wlien  we  proposed  the  property-tax,  Ireland  was  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion. Now  take  the  post-olHce.  Wiiy,  at  this  moment,  the  wliole  of  the  post-odiee 
service  in  Ireland  is  conducted  at  the  public  charge.  There  was  not,  I  tliink,  inthe 
last  year,  more  than  a  sum  of  £1000  remitted  from  Ireland  on  account  of  the  post- 
olfice,  and  perhaps  the  sum  of  £1000  in  the  year  preceding  ;  but  with  tiie  exception 
of  that  <£2000,  since  the  new  arrangement  of  tlie  post-oliice  duty,  Ireland  has  re- 
mitted notliing.  The  whole  advantage  of  tlie  penny  postage  is  given  to  Ireland 
giatuitously,  at  least  the  charge  of  tlie  establishment  is  ecpiivalent  to  the  amount  of 
the  duty.  Every  other  part  of  the  empire  has  a  duty  upon  soap  ;  Ireland  alone  is 
exempt.  Am  I  claiming  credit  for  tliese  tilings  ?  Am  I  bringing  tliem  forward  as  a 
reason  for  especial  gratitude  upon  tiie  part  of  the  Irish  people?  No.  I  would  not 
have  mentioned  tliem,  had  not  an  overcharge  of  taxation  been  stated  as  a  proof  of 
our  disposition  to  do  injustice  to  Ireland;  and  I  think  the  factjs  to  wiiich  I  have 
referred,  aiford  conclusive  proofs  that  there  isnosncli  disposition,  either  with  respect 
to  grants  for  tlie  benefit  of  tliat  country,  or  to  the  share  she  is  called  upon  to  take  in 
the  general  burthens  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  upon  this  ground  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  lion,  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  executive  government  of  Ireland,  and  others  have  followed  in 
the  same  course.  Why,  what  are  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  us? 
Have  you  charged  us  with  any  act  of  injustice  or  intolerance?  Have  you  brought 
forward  any  proofs  on  our  part  of  a  disposition  to  encourage  or  revive  religious  ani- 
mosities? Have  we  rescinded  any  of  the  acts  of  our  predecessors,  done  with  the 
intent  of  marking  disapprobation  of  a  religious  spirit  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics? On  the  contrary;  the  only  tilings  you  have  to  refer  to  as  a  proof  of  niiscon- 
(hict  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  government,  are  almost  confined  to  the  aiipointment  to 
judicial  offices  of  two  gentlemen,  against  whom  it  seems  the  only  objection  is,  that 
they  may  have  been  too  merciful  in  tlie  administration  of  justice.  Sir,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  such  sweeping  condemnations  of  the  government,  and  to  find,  when 
we  come  to  facts,  that  they  rest  on  such  narrow  foundations.  It  is  disparaging  to 
Ireland  to  hear  such  peculiar  importance  attached  to  what  relates  to  judicial  patron- 
age. The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  one  of  his  charges  is,  that  Ireland  is  made  uje 
of  to  provide  for  the  dependents  of  ministers.  [Mr.  S.  O'Brien  :  I  stated  it  merely 
from  the  papers.]  Yes,  you  stated  it  from  the  papers ;  but  you  went  on  and 
adopted  the  charge,  and  you  repeated  that  patronage  was  made  use  of  in  Ireland  for 
the  benefit  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  ministers.  Now,  if  there  is  one  source  of 
patronage  in  Ireland  likely  to  be  more  fnutful  than  any  other,  the  hon.  gentleman 
will  probably  admit  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  Irish  church.  Now,  in  vindication 
of  myself  and  the  government,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  first  letter 
written  by  me  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Irish  church  : — "  Let  it  be  understood,  that  in  respect  to  the  church  preferments 
you  will  act  upon  your  own  sense  of  duty,  and  on  the  result  of  your  own  inquiries; 
and,  if  that  sense  of  duty  prompts  you  to  prefer  the  claims  of  professional  merit,  let 
your  inquiries  be  directed  to  the  ascertainment  of  those  claims." 

I  am  perhaps  unwise,  in  some  respects,  in  reading  this  letter.  But  we  are  charged 
with  being  subservient  to  party,  with  thinking  of  nothing  but  parliamentary  sup- 
port, with  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Ireland  to  our  political  friends. '  I  believe,  how- 
ever, the  communication  I  have  just  read,  and  v.'iiich  was  addressed  by  me  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  is  calculated  to  disprove  the  charge.  This  communication  will, 
indeed,  account  ibr  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  in  attempt- 
ing to  govern  Ireland  otlierwise  than  by  the  intervention  of  a  party.  My  letter 
proceeded, — "If  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  best  interests  both  of  churcli  and 
state,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Irisli  church  should  be  applied  on  such  principles. 
I  will  willingly  forego  any  parliamentary  support  which  would  only  be  conciliated 
by  the  disregard  of  tiiose  princi|)les;  though,  indeed,  the  lact  is,  that  (if  such  con- 
siderations are  to  be  attended  to)  the  interests  of  government  are  in  the  long 
run  much  better  promoted  by  the  honest  exercise  of  patronage  than  by  administer- 
ing it  to  favour  individual  supporters.'' 

That  letter.  Sir,  I  addi-essed  in  September,  1841,  to  I'^arl  De  Grey,  little  thinking 
that  an  occasion  would  ever  arise  when  I  should  be  called  on,  in  reply  to  an  unjust 
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charge,  to  refer  to  what  I  then  wrote.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  also  referred  to 
Mr.  Purcell's  mail-coach  contract.  For  the  sake  of  Ireland,  not  for  the  sake  of  t!ie 
government,  I  deprecate  such  charges  made  in  the  old  spirit  of  Irish  partisansliip. 
For  what  purpose  has  this  House  directed  contracts  to  be  made  by  public  tender, 
but  to  prevent  unfair  favour  by  encouraging  open  competition  ?  Public  notice  of 
the  contract  was  given.  The  Irishman  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  underbid  the  Scotch- 
man or  the  Englishman.  The  result  of  the  open  competition  is,  that  the  Scotchman 
offers  to  take  the  contract  for  two  tliousand  pounds  less,  and  the  Scotchman 
gets  it.  And  then  we  are  told  that  we  are  insulting  Ireland  by  transferring  the 
contract  from  an  Irishman  !  I  regret  that  the  contract  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  an 
Irishman.  I  wish  most  heartily  that  an  Irishman  had  made  the  lowest  ofler,  and  I 
did  what  I  could  do,  consistently  with  my  public  duty,  to  prevent  any  injury  in  the 
mdividual  case ;  but  you  are  disparaging  Ireland  when  you  make  a  public  grievance 
out  of  such  matters  as  this — [Hear :  Yes.]  These  are  small  matters,  but  they 
make  a  great  portion  of  the  charge  against  us — [No,  no.]  Then  you  concur  with 
me  that  these  things  are  not  worth  notice? — [Yes,  yes.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  but 
still  these  cliarges  have  been  made  against  the  government.  Then  on  the  subject  of 
education  a  most  ungenerous  charge  has  been  made  against  us.  Had  we  on  this 
point  been  disposed  to  consult  party  considerations,  with  a  powerful  majority  in  this 
House,  had  we  determined  to  withdraw  the  vote  of  public  money  from  the  national 
system  of  education,  or  had  we  been  disposed  to  follow  a  course  recommended  to  us 
by  many  plausible  arguments,  namely,  to  establish  a  separate  system  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church,  we  should  have  gained  great  additional  support. 
The  strongest  feeling  existed  on  this  subject  in  Ireland,  and  I  was  urged  from  many 
quarters  to  establish  a  separate  system  of  education.  There  is  no  one  act  by  which 
we  could  have  more  conciliated  the  conservative  party  in  Ireland;  no  act  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  less  danger  to  us  in  this  House,  than  by  yielding  to 
the  representations  of  our  friends.  We  carefully  examined  the  advantages  of  the 
present  syste^n,  and  the  dangers  of  the  separate  system,  and  we  hoped  that,  by  per- 
severing in  the  continuance  of  the  national  system,  we  might  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  abatement  of  religious  animosity,  and  in  that  hope  we  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  national  system,  though  we  thereby  incurred  much  hostility.  And  what  is  now 
the  return  made  to  us  here  in  the  House  of  (!!ommons  ?  Why,  the  hon.  gentleman 
says  that  the  Protestant  clergy  are  disgusted  with  the  course  we  have  taken,  and  lie 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  liave  good  reason  to  be  so;  and  he  makes  himself  the 
advocate  of  a  spirit,  to  which,  if  I  had  acceded,  no  charge  would  have  been  urged 
against  me  with  so  much  pertinacity.  So  much  for  the  charges  urged  against  the 
executive  government  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  can  truly  say  the  intention  of  the 
government  has  been  to  act  fairly  towards  all  parties,  to  follow  out  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which,  by  abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  established 
equality  between  tliem  and  the  rest  of  their  follow  subjects.  The  hon.  gentleman 
accuses  the  government  of  neglect  towards  Irishmen,  and  he  read  a  number  of 
appointments  whii'h  Irishmen  have  not  received,  as  if  the  test  of  good  government 
was  a]ii)ointing  his  co\Hitrymen  to  eilicicnt  situations.  He  charges  us  with  not 
having  given  a  sudicient  number  of  good  things  to  his  countrymen.  I  deny  the 
charge  altogether;  Ixit  it  ap])lies  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  rather  than  to  me,  and  I 
must  allow  him  to  answer  for  him-elf.  The  original  Poor-law  appointments,  the 
commissioners  of  police,  and  several  others,  were  all  made  by  the  noble  lord.  But 
the  hon.  genlleman  should  not  confiiu-  his  views  exclusively  to  Ireland — he  should 
liave  inipiired  whether  there  was  not  a  corresi)(jndiiig  number  of  Irishmen  employed 
in  lOngland.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  cluirges  brouglit  forward;  bat  as  they  have 
been,  I  must  observe,  that  I  recollect  that  some  years  ago  I  had  to  appoint  two 
comiTiissioncrs  for  tlie  metropolitan  [lolice.  Now,  these  were  two  exclusively  local 
ap])oiiitiMents,  and  I  rerneriilier  that  I  neither  thou_;lit  of  ilie  religion,  nor  of  the 
country  of  the  persons  1  ap])oiiited  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  I  selected  two  Irishmen 
to  act  in  Fngland,  and  1  never  heard  a  question  raised  as  to  the  ])ro]iriety  of  that 
appointment.  I  believe  that  the  same  principle  holds  in  otlu^r  apitointments,  and 
that  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  an  Irishman  never  operates  to  his  prejudice.  There 
is  oidy  one  occasion  on  whicii  I  have  heard  the  question  raised.  I  had  recently 
to  iqipoinf,  in  conseipience  of"  the  liberality  of  parliament  in  voting  nu)iuunents  to 
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naval  heroes,  to  be  placed  in  Grcenwicli,  three  sculptors;  and  it  so  happened  tliat 
two  out  of  the  three  were  Irishmen;  and  the  first  time  I  lieard  of  the  fact,  was  in 
consequence  of  a  ])aragrapli  in  a  newspaper,  in  whieli  it  was  said  tliat  such  is  the 
favour  shown  to  Irishmen,  that  two  out  of  the  three  sculptors  were  Irishmen.  I 
hope  that  this  will  remove  from  the  lion,  member's  mind  the  impression,  though 
the  noble  lord  is  responsible  for  the  appointments  in  the  police  and  the  poor-law, 
that  Irishmen  are  not  equally  favoured  with  Englishmen  and  Hcotchmen.  I  am 
convinced  that  at  least  the  desire  of  the  government  is  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  three 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  whether  a  candidate  be  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman,  to 
appoint  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  situation.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  has 
appeared  that  the  cliief  grievances  of  Ireland  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads — 
the  social  grievances,  the  political  grievances,  and  the  religious  grievances.  By  the 
social  grievances  described  those  are  meant — and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their 
existence — which  are  connected  with  the  state  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  the  demand  for  land,  which,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  only  source  of  existence,  and  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  I  will  first  address  myself  to  this  social  grievance.  No  man,  Sir, 
can  deny  its  existence;  but  it  is  not  now  known  for  the  first  time.  It  has  formed 
the  subject  of  repeated  inquiries,  and  there  are  reports  of  committees  of  this  House 
whose  labours  have  lasted  through  whole  sessions,  containing  the  fullest  information 
as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  No  man  can  deny  that 
it  is  most  unsatisfactory,  both  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  posses- 
sion of  land  ;  but  when  hon.  gentlemen  press  the  government  to  apply  an  immediate 
remedy,  does  not  experience  and  common  sense  teach  them,  that  it  is  imjjossible  for 
the  government  or  the  legislature  to  devise  an  immediate  remedy  for  evils  of  this 
nature?  It  is  said,  amend  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  With  respect  to  any 
such  amendment,  my  opinion  is,  that  any  alteration  of  the  law  which  seriously 
affected  what  I  understand  by  the  right  of  propert_y — namely,  the  free  jiossession  of 
property — any  alteration  of  that  great  principle  v/hieh  distinguishes  civilized  from 
barbarous  comnmnities,  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  If  we 
tell  the  possessor  of  wealth  that  in  Ireland  the  purchase  of  land  will  not  be  uncon- 
trolled, we  shall,  in  my  opinion,  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  property.  1  speak,  however, 
generally  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  not  of  its  abuses.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  which  regulates  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  who  is  there  who  would 
have  opposed  such  an  inquiry  conducted  on  a  fair  principle,  for  ascertaining  whether 
there  is  any  difi"erence  in  the  law  between  the  two  countries,  or  whether  there  exists 
in  Ireland  any  law  which  inflicts  injury  upon  the  people?  I,  Sir,  for  one,  would 
certainly  not  have  offered  any  opposition  to  such  an  inquiry;  and  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
if  a  remedy  can  be  devised  for  an  undue  exercise  of  power  by  the  landowners  in 
Ireland,  without  affecting  the  rights  of  proi)erty,  I  will  give  my  most  attentive  con- 
sideration to  the  subject.  If  you  tell  me  that  a  tenant-at-will  improves  the  ju'operty 
he  occupies,  relying  on  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  landlord,  and  that,  having 
so  improved  that  property,  he  gives  a  vote,  or  does  some  other  act,  hostile  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  landlord,  and  is  ejected  from  his  tenancy,  no  compensation  being  made  to 
him  for  bis  outlay, — if  the  landlord  takes  advantage  of  such  hostile  vote  or  act,  for 
the  purpose  of  availing-  himself  of  any  benefit  he  maj' gain  by  taking  possession 
of  the  land  without  affording  compensation  to  the  out-going  tenant, — that  is 
undoubtedly  a  gross  injustice.  I  trust,  and  believe,  that  this  is  a  case  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  a  legislative  remedy.  But  if  such 
cases  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  a  legislative  remedy  could  be  safely  applied, 
I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  afford  such  remedy.  It  is,  however,  a 
subject  of  great  difticulty.  Do  not  charge  the  present  government  with  the  tieglect 
of  it.  The  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  in  a  previous  session, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  apply  a  reniedj\  I  was  not  a  party  to  oppose  that  measure.  I 
think,  that  the  most  vigorous  opposition  came  from  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick. 
[No.]  Did  not  the  hon.  member  vigorously  oppose  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Rochdale,  for  regulating  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?  At  any  rate,  words 
to  that  effect  were  attributed  to  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick — but  as  he  says,  that 
the  words  are  not-his,  he  could  not  have  used  them,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
176— Vol.  IV. 
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that  he  would  not  permit  the  bill  to  be  introduced  without  the  fullest  explanation, 
as  it  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent.  [Mr.  S.  O'Brien:  I  have  not  looked 
at  the  report,  but  I  cannot  have  used  those  terms.]  It  is  evident  there  has  been 
some  mistake.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  suggested  measures  of  a 
very  comprehensive  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  some  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  tlie  noble  lord  exj)ressed  his  opinion, 
that  this  House  would  act  wisely  in  making  grants  on  a  very  extensive  scale  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if 
even  a  sum  of  =£8,000,000  or  ^10,000,000  was  expended  in  the  formation  of  railways 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  cheap  outlay  on  the  part  of  this  country.  If  I 
could  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  such  expenditure  would  really  conduce  to  the 
permanent  advantage  of  Ireland,  I  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  grudge  a  con- 
siderable outlay  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ultimate  tranquillity.  But  I  do 
entertain  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  making  such  extensive  outlays  for  the 
construction  of  public  works,  unless  you  are  most  cautious  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  you  proceed.  Nothing  is  more  fair  than  to  apply  the  capital  of  a  country  to 
the  execution  of  such  works,  if  you  are  perfectly  certain  those  works  will  succeed  as 
a  speculation — that  profit  will  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  from  the  profit  so 
obtained  there  may  be  a  return  for  the  advance  of  capital.  But  if  that  is  not  to  be 
the  case — if  the  railway  is  to  be  unprofitable — if  there  is  to  be  no  equivalent  return,  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  taxing  the  people  of  one  part  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  public  works  in  another.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  the  application  of  capital,  j)rovided  the  work  you  undertake  to  execute  is  likely  to 
succeed,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  benefit;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
what  is  it  but  applying  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  industrj^  of  the  country?  What 
will  be  your  situation  after  this  extensive  outlay  has  been  made,  when  there  is  no 
further  demand  for  labour?  But  the  noble  lord  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Lord 
Morpeth)  said,  "  I  would  demand  a  security  from  the  Irish  public.  I  would  take  a  , 
collateral  guarantee,  by  requiring  the  counties  to  assess  themselves  to  repay  these 
advances." 

I  confess,  I  greatly  doubt  the  policy  of  establishing  such  a  relation  between  the 
executive  government  and  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  same  result  woidd  follovv 
which  has  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  union  workhouses.  You  advanced 
some  ,£1, 200,000  or  £1,500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  workhouses  in  Ireland, 
requiring  repayment  from  the  poor-rates.  Wliile  the  workhouses  were  in  progress 
there  was  apparent  satisfaction  ;  tlie  masons  had  plenty  of  work,  and  the  carpenter 
was  covered  vviih  chips,  but  the  time  came  when  they  were  finished,  and  the  Poor- 
law  brought  into  operation — they  had  then  to  be  paid  for;  and  you  so  contrived  it, 
that  the  charge  fell  upon  the  poorest  occupiers — the  people  were  assessed  at  their 
twopencesand  f'ourponces.  [Lord  J'.  Russell:  The  parliament?]  Undoubtedly,  for 
I  gave  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  but  still  the  fact  was  so.  Tlien,  Sir,  came  a 
sudden  fall  in  prices — consequent  distress;  and,  to  add  to  it,  came  the  demand  for 
the  repayment  of  the  advances  made  on  account  of  the  workhouses.  I  mentioned 
the  sudden  fall  of  ])rices,  but,  let  me  add,  not  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  last  ses- 
sion, but  in  conse(|'K'nce  of  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  last  year.  However,  that 
fall  in  prices  naturally  enough  produced  discontent;  and  what  has  passed  in  Ireland 
since  that  period,  proves  that  any  immediate  or  sudden  disturbance  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  intro(luclion  of  corn  into  this  country,  without  some  special  legislation 
for  the  case  of  Ireland,  nuist  tend  very  mu(di  tn  yggravate  the  distress  which  now 
ja-cvails  there.  Then,  Sir,  with  respect  to  railways — the  noble  lord  ])roposed,  that 
we  should  get  a  guarantee  for  our  ca])ital  from  the  counties  of  Ireland  in  which  they 
were  formed.  But,  Sir,  sup[)ose  the  railways  completed,  and  I  must  say  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  mistaken  notion  very  ])rcvalent  in  the  ])ul)lic  mind  as  to  the  effects  of 
railways.  Jf  they  arc  the  connecting  links  between  two  great  manufacturing  towns, 
or  pass  through  a  largely  mercantile  country,  then  no  doubt  they  must  naturally 
prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  towns;  but  as  to  the  country  through  which 
the  railway  itself  i)asses,  I  catmot  think  tliat  the  passage  of  the  merciliandise  contri- 
butes to  promote  any  great  prosperity.  It  is  a  convenience  to  the  inhabitants;  but 
as  to  the  railway,  except  as  the  connecting  link  between  large  places,  1  doubt  its 
great  advantage.     After  we  have  executed  the  railway,  however,  unless  it  be  a  pro- 
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fifalile  undertaking,  I  conceive  we  sliould  have  made  a  bad  application  of  tlie  national 
wealth,  and  we  should  establish  a  conflict  between  the  land  and  the  executive  go- 
vernment; for  we  should  have  to  come  upon  the  land  and  demand  repayment,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  adjust  the  proportions,  or  to  say,  that  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  distant  from  the  railroad  should  pay  as  much  as  those  which  are 
near.  There  can  be  no  relation  between  the  government  and  the  land  in  Ireland, 
which  can  place  them  in  a  worse  position  than  by  calling  upon  the  land,  years  after 
the  work  has  been  executed,  to  make  a  repayment.  It  is  therefore  on  this  account 
that  I  distrust  the  recommendaiion  of  the  noble  lord  to  execute  the  great  lines  of 
railroad,  except  on  a  guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances,  by  the  personal 
security  of  those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  specidation,  or  from  the  natural 
source  of  the  returns  from  the  speculation.  I  think,  Sir,  that  another  recommenda- 
tion of  the  noble  lord,  to  promote  emigration  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  distress  of 
the  people,  is  better  entitled  to  serious  consideration  than  the  factitious  siimulus  to 
industry  by  the  promotion  of  public  works  ;  be  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  undertaking  of  works 
which  are  likely  to  be  profitable,  to  which  I  think  we  ought  to  limit  the  advance  of 
public  money.  With  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  party  question — there  can  be  no  difference  of  political  feeling;  and  in  my  opinion 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  mainly  concerned  in  giving  security  to  the  tenant, 
and  in  inducing  him  1o  etfect  improvements  in  the  land.  So  far  as  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  its  social  relations  is  involved,  there  is  fortunately  no  difference  of 
opinion  or  of  party  views;  and  we  are  all  at  liberty,  without  reference  to  party  con- 
siderations, to  consider  how  far  tlie  law  can  be  improved  to  redress  the  social  griev- 
ances of  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  political  condition  of  Ireland.  In 
my  opinion,  and  to  the  opinion  I  have  often  given  expression,  there  ought  to  be 
perfect  civil  equality.  There  is  an  equality  so  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  have  stated  before,  when  I  sat  on  that  side  of  the  House— and  if  I  had 
any  interest  in  exciting  prejudices,  that  was  the  time  to  raise  them — that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  act  strictly  upon  the  law,  recognizing  practically  its  spirit.  If  I  am 
asked  now,  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  objection  offered  to  the  appointment  of  a 
person  to  civil  office  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  or  differs  from  me  in  religion,  I  say 
that  there  ought  not.  I  know  of  no  civil  office  for  which  he  ought  to  be  so  dis- 
qualified. If  it  be  a  judicial  office,  I  say  there  is  no  disqualification.  If  the  claim 
of  a  Catholic  entitled  him  to  the  judicial  seat,  he  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  it. 
In  no  civil  office  ought  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  his  obtaining  it.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  attacks  were  made  on  the  late 
government  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Shell),  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  O'Ferrall)  as 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  m.'mber  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  Wyse)  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  I  recollect,  Sir,  to  have  distinctly  stated  my 
opinions  on  this  sutyect  in  a  debate  in  this  House,  and  it  is  too  much  to  hold  any 
government  responsible  for  the  violent  speeches  out  of  doors  of  hon.  gentlemen  pro- 
fessing to  be  its  supporters.  I  never  complained,  nay,  I  entirely  approved,  of  the 
selection  to  office  of  those  gentlemen,  and  I  cannot  l)e  charged  with  sanctioning  these 
unjust  imputations,  for  I  distinctly  stated  to  the  House  that  I  did  not  countenance 
that  objection.  Then  the  noble  lord  complained,  that  we  have  not  removed  from  the 
statute-book  an  oath  that  is  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  he 
has  said  that  every  person  taking  it  charged  Roman  Catholics  with  idolatry.  This, 
Sir,  only  shows  that  impressions  of  a  grievance  may  be  excited  which  are  not  per- 
fectly well  founded.  I  may,  Sir,  claim  credit  to  myself  for  having  been  the  person 
who  removed  from  the  statute-book  this  oath,  which  the  noble  lord  thinks  now 
remains,  and  is  an  offence  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  proposing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  1829,  I  said,  "  It  is  proposed  to  repeal  altogether 
for  parliament,  and  for  office  generally,  the  declaration  against  transubstantiatiori. 
There  is  no  object  in  retaining  it  as  a  test  to  be  taken  by  the  king's  subjects,  in 
respect  to  any  office  or  franchise  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  iiereafter 
qualified.  It  was  applied  originally  solely  as  the  instrument  of  exclusion.  It  is 
the  mere  abjuration  of  belief  in  certain  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  I  believe  there  are  few  Protestants  who  would  not  have  rejoiced  in  being  relieved 
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from  the  necessity  of  making  that  declaration  as  a  qualification  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  merely  civil  privilege,  even  if  it  had  been  determined  to  continue  Roman  Ca- 
tholic exclusion,  and  if  other  means  of  effecting  it  could  have  been  devised.  But 
when  exclusion  is  to  cease,  let  us  be  spared  the  pain  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  for 
mere  temporal  purposes,  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  branding  as 
idolatrous  the  belief  of  others." 

That,  Sir,  was  the  spirit  with  which  I  was  actuated  in  1829,  and  the  way  in 
which  I'gave  practical  effect  to  that  spirit  was,  by  repealing  altogether  tiie  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  as  a  qualification  for  oflSce.  Now,  I  hope  that  the  noble 
lord  will  think  that  answer  satisfactory.  Proposing  then  to  omit  many  things  here- 
tofore in  the  oath,  likely  to  be  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  I  said:  "It 
will  perhaps  be  observed,  that  this  form  of  oath  omits  some  abjurations  and  dis- 
claimers which  are  inserted  in  the  oaths  now  required  from  Roman  Catholics.  Sir, 
it  does  so,  and  purposely  and  advisedly.  Why  insult  the  Roman  Catholic,  on 
whom  we  are  about  to  confer  the  equality  of  civil  privilege,  by  compelling  him  to 
reject,  in  terms,  'the  impious  position  that  it  is  lav/ful  to  murder  heretics,'  or  to 
record  his  detestation  of  the  'unchristian  principle,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  ?'  We  cannot  suspect  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  countries  of  entertaining 
such  opinions;  and  if  we  do  suspect  them  we  have  been  wrong  heretofore  in  giving 
them  their  existing  privileges.  I  will  neither  detract  from  the  force  of  those  dis- 
claimers, whicli  the  oath  will  contain,  by  the  addition  of  useless  incumbrances;  nor 
mortify,  by  galling  and  unjust  suspicions,  the  fellow-subjects  whom  we  are  inviting, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  confidence,  to  share  the  blessings  of  equal  and  undiscri- 
minating  laws." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  noble  lord  could  not  wish  me  to  have  expressed  myself 
in  a  spirit  ditierent  from  that;  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  believe  the  legislature 
is  now  disposed  to  act  in  respect  of  those  persons  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  franchise,  I  will  not  follow  the  noble  lord  through 
his  speech  on  this  subject.  From  my  respect  for  his  great  abilities,  and  the  experi- 
ence [  have  had  of  the  general  tone  of  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard  him  deliver, 
I  confess  I  was  sorry  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of  his 
speech  with  accusations.  I  shall  not  follow  him  through  those  charges  which  he 
brought  forward.  I  will  not  enter  into  that  question;  but  I  will  refer  to  the  bill  for 
the  registration  of  voters,  brouglit  forward  by  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley).  My 
noble  friend,  then  in  opposition,  sensible  that  there  were  very  great  evils  admitted 
by  all — that  there  was  verv  great  opposition  and  inconvenience  in  the  registration 
of  voters — did  attempt  to  api)ly  a  remedy,  without  at  the  same  time  feeling  himself 
competent  to  introduce  any  complete  and  satisfactory  law  on  the  subject  of  the 
franchise.  M^ell,  we  came  into  power;  you  say  we  have  a  majority,  but  at  any  rate 
we  have  not  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  We  were  not  induced,  by  the  possession  of  a  majority,  to  persevere  in  a 
measure  which  was  said  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  franchise.  But  why  should  we 
not  have  persevered  in  our  own  course,  if  we  had  been  disposed  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility?  Give  us,  at  least,  the  credit  for  having  been  unwilling  to  apply  our  ma- 
jority for  the  purpose  of  working  injustice.  There  are  other  causes  not  connected 
witli  the  registration  of  voters  which  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  voters  in  Ireland, 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  propose  any  measure  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nishing the  franchise,  witiiout,  at  the  same  time,  introducing  other  measures  which 
shall  j)rovi(l(!  an  ample  and  just  compensation  for  any  diminution  of  the  franchise 
caused  b}'  the  amendment  of  the  law.  What  the  exact  principle  of  such  a  measure 
may  be,  this  is  nf)t  the  Uiuo,  to  incpiire.  You  say,  give  us  tiie  iMiglish  franchise; 
but  I  greaily  doubt  if  w(!  gave  to  L'cland  a  law  ])recisely  like  that  which  j)revails  in 
England,  with  the  same  coustru(^tion  of  course  which  is  applied  to  the  English  law, 
whether  tlie  fraru-hise  in  Ireland  would  not  be  very  much  limited.  1  except  the  case 
of  the  40.V.  freeholders  in  fee-simple;  but  if  this  class  of  voters  were  introduced  into 
Ireland,  under  tlie  same  rules  which  exist  in  England,  J  do  not  think  that  the  fran- 
ciiise  would  be  very  greatly  extended  But  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
ofllu!  two  countries,  if  you  apply  the  same  law  to  the  fraiu-hise  in  both  countries, 
3'ou  nnist  in  that  ca*-e  adopt  the  construction  ])ut  upon  the  English  law  as  to  benefi- 
cial interest;  and  if  you  did   that,   you   would  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  the 
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elective  franchise  as  it  exists  in  Ireland.  There  cannot  be  a  question  upon  that 
subject.  I  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  application  of  the  English  law  to  Ireland — of 
a  literal,  exact  application  of  it — so  far  from  its  being  beneficial  in  your  sense,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  of  great  injury  to  titat  country.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  act  on 
that  narrow  spirit;  I  wisli  to  consider  what  was  really  the  intention  of  the  Reform 
Bill;  to  carry  out  that  intention,  and  to  make  compensation  for  any  diminution  of 
the  franchise  which  amending  the  registration  may  have  caused.  1  approach  now 
a  much  more  difficult  and  important  part  of  the  question — 1  mean  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  Ireland.  The  lion,  and  learned  member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
calls  on  me  to  give  a  jiledge  that  I  will  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland ;  and  he  tells  me,  that  if  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  that  j)Iedge, 
some  other  person  will  be  found  to  give  that  pledge  who  will  receive  the  place  which 
I  hold.  I  concur  with  the  lion,  member  in  thinking,  that  on  such  a  question  the 
defence  of  power  is  a  most  subordinate  consideration.  I  do  hope  that,  if  I  believed 
it  to  be  for  the  public  interest  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
should  not  be  deterred  from  acting  on  my  honest  and  conscientious  conviction,  by 
the  fears  of  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  or  of  the  consequence  of  finding  a 
majority  in  this  House  opposed  to  me.  If  I  believed  that  the  public  necessity  re- 
quired, or  the  public  interests  would  be  promoted  by  any  particular  course,  I  should 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  recommend  that  course  to  the 
adoption  of  parliament,  and  to  take  all  the  con-equences  of  that  act  upon  myself; 
and  I  should  not  consider  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for  forbearing  to  submit  a  proposition 
to  parliament,  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  would, 
in  consequence  of  taking  that  step,  prevent  me  from  continuing  in  office.  I  am  pre- 
])ared,  therefore,  for  the  consequences  of  not  giving  that  pledge  required  of  me  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  and  to  devolve  on  others  that  responsibility  which 
now  rests  on  me,  if  it  can  only  be  returned  by  pledging  myself  to  destroy  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  proposes  that  the  whole  of 
theecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ireland  should  be  appropriated  to  the  purjioses  of  the  State. 
The  hon  and  learned  gentleman  considers  the  Established  Church  as  a  badge  of 
slaverj' — as  a  proof  of  dominion — as  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  cannot 
regard  it  in  that  light;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Ireland  so  regard  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  who  has  expressed  himself  the  most  explicitly  of  all 
who  have  spoken  on  that  side  of  the  House,  said,  he  would  not  say  that  he  would 
confiscate,  but  that  he  would  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  leave  for  subsequent  consideration 
whether  any  portion  of  them  should  be  ai)plied  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  estab- 
lishments, or  whether  religion  should  not  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  those  revenues  be  applied  to  state  purposes.  Which  of  the  two  should  be  done  he 
did  not  state;  on  that  point  he  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind;  but  if  the  revenues 
were  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  religion,  they  ought,  he  said,  to  be  applied  to  all 
religions  alike.  Sir,  other  opinions  have  been  put  forward  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  d(  es  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member;  he  is  not  prepared  to  extinguish  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land. Then  the  noble  lord,  tlie  member  for  London,  is  jirepared  to  maintain  the 
Established  Church  as  he  finds  it;  the  noble  lord  doubts  whether  or  no  that  Cliurcii 
is  not  too  liberally  provided  for,  and  whether  some  portion  of  its  revenues  might 
not  be  diverted  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes;  but  he  would  maintain  the 
Established  Church,  because,  considering  its  history,  and  considering  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  established  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  he  thinks 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  sweep  it  away.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  does  not 
take  some  higher  ground  for  maintaining  the  Established  Church  than  this;  for 
I  think  that  all  apprehension  of  its  affecting  the  Established  Church  in  other  branches 
of  the  empire  is  not  either  a  valid  or  satisfactory  ground  of  argument.  The  noble 
viscount,  the  member  for  Tiverton  (Vjscount  Palmerston),  has  expressed  also  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  If  I  understood  him,  he  would  maintain  the  Church 
upon  its  present  basis :  he  thinks  that  the  tithes  having  been  transferred  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  and  they  being  generally  Protestants,  it  is  not  felt  by  the  people 
generally  as  a  burthen.     I  did  not  understand  from  the  noble  lord  that  he  was  pre- 
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pared  to  curtail  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  but  he  proposes  a  qualified  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  to  be  effected  by  a  communication 
with  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  one  particular  measure  which  he  suggested  was,  that 
permission  should  be  afforded  to  individuals  to  grant  endowments  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  While  these  are  the  suggestions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
and  the  two  noble  lords,  it  is  contended  by  others  that  there  should  be  perfect  equality 
between  the  two  religious  establishments — Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  ["  Hear."] 
The  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  then  maintains  that  principle?  Will  the  noble 
lord  inform  me  what  he  understands  by  equality  of  religious  establishments  ?  Does 
he  mean  an  equality  of  revenue?  The  noble  lord  said,  and  said  justly  : — "Before 
you  disturb  that  which  is  established,  look  well  at  the  consequences ;  see  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  legitimate  consequences  of  your  first  step,  and  take  care  that  you  do 
not  make  one  which  can  only  lead  to  conflict  and  contention.  Carry  out  your  mea- 
sure to  its  full  and  legitimate  length  when  you  determine  upon  taking  the  first  step." 
Wliat  then  does  the  noble  lord  mean  by  "  equality  of  the  religious  establishments  ?" 
Will  the  allotment  of  the  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  population  be  that  equality 
for  which  he  contends?  Shall  I  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  who  constitute,  say 
six-sevenths,  or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be,  of  the  population  of  Ireland — shall 
I,  after  I  have  appropriated  to  the  department  of  the  woods  and  forests  the  whole  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  Church  in  Ireland — shall  I  apply  six-sevenths  of  that 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  leaving  the  one-seventh 
in  the  possession  of  the  Protestant  establishment?  If  I  do  that,  will  it  produce  con- 
tentment ?  Will  the  noble  lord  be  satisfied  ?  Will  others  be  satisfied  after  I  shall 
have  adopted  that  proposal  ?  What  shall  I  do  with  respect  to  the  religious  edifices  ? 
If  I  adopt  the  principle  that  the  Protestant  establishment  is  to  have  only  one-seventh 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Church,  shall  I  maintain  for  him  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  churches  of  the  establishment  ?  When  I  have  reduced  the  means  of  serving 
tliose  churches,  shall  I  leave  them  still  nominally  appertaining  to  the  Protestant 
establishment,  or  will  not  the  nf;ble  lord  press  me  to  go  one  step  further,  and  after 
I  have  divested  the  Protestant  religion  of  six-sevenths  of  the  revenue  of  the  church, 
w((n't  he  then  tell  me  that  the  churches  are  too  abundant — that  the  Roman  Catholics 
stand  in  need  of  religious  edifices,  and  that  I  must  carry  out  my  principle  further, 
and  appropriate  the  churches  of  the  Protestant  establishment  to  the  Catholic  worship? 
[An  hon.  member :  "Certainly."]  Certainly!  Well,  but  when  I  have  done  that, 
will  that  be  equality  ?  The  Established  Church  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the 
Slate.  It  is  represented  as  a  part  of  the  State.  Its  members  occupy  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Will  it  be  equality  if  I  leave  the  Protestant  bishop,  with  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tell  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  that  he  is  to  have  no 
corresponding  voice  in  that  House  ?  Will  not  the  principle  of  equality,  then,  extend 
either  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  prelate  from  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  the 
admission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  into  tliat  branch  of  the  Legislature?  If 
the  principle  of  equality  applies  not  merely  to  ecclesiastical  revenue,  but  to  the  political 
relations  of  the  religious  establishment  with  the  State,  all  that  1  can  say  is,  that  the 
change  you  pro])ose  to  make  is  of  a  Uiuch  more  extensive  and  complex  nature  than 
that  which  you  may  at  first  contemjjlate.  If  that  is  to  be  the  relation  of  the  R(;man 
Catholic  and  I'rote-tant  establishments  in  Ireland,  as  between  them  and  the  State, 
wiiat  is  the  arrangement  I  am  to  make  with  res)>ect  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country  ?  Are  the  Roman  Catholic  bishojjs  of  Ireland  to  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Ijords,  and  the  Protestant  bishops  of  this  country  to  have  seats,  and  yet  the  Roman 
(,"atliolic  bishops  of  England  are  not  to  have  seats?  Wiiat  relation  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  to  bear  towards  the  State?  Should  the  hon.  and 
iiarned  gentleman  succeed  in  his  nieasurc  (jf  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  or  should  the  noble  lonl  succeed  in  his  more  limited  application  of  that 
revenue  to  general  eccle-iastical  pur|)oses,  it  api)ears  to  me  that  they  will  have 
many  iirq)ortaiit  matters  to  consider  i)el'ore  they  shall  have  established  that  j)erfect 
equality  for  which  they  both  contend  as  being  essential  to  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lislunents  of  the  coimtry.  Now  these,  1  adndt,  are  extreme  cases.  There  may  be 
SOUK!  princi])le  in  the  course  which  the  hon.  and  learned  g(>ntleman  proposes.  I 
think  it  unjust — I  think  it  most  unwise — 1  think  it  most  disadvantageous,  so  to  alter 
the  relation  in  wliicli  the  Protestant  religion  stands  towards  the  State  in  tliis  country; 
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but,  at  all  events,  I  think  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  estab- 
lisiied  upon  some  principle.  But  with  respect  to  the  two  propositions  which  the 
two  noble  lords  opposite  conteniphite,  partial  in  their  extent,  they  would  merely  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  foundation  and  lessening  the  securily  of  that  which  they 
would  leave  to  the  Church,  without  giving  any  satisfaction  whatever  to  tlie  Roman 
Catholics,  whom  they  wish  to  serve.  Why,  supposing- 1  should  say — 1  will  consider 
what  livings  exist  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  a  very  small  population  of  Protestants 
— I  will  respect  existing  and  vested  riglits,  and  will  merely  provide  that  in  cases 
where  there  shall  be  only  forty  or  fifty  inhabitants — some  ten  years  hence,  the  revenues 
of  those  livings,  amoimting  to  £300  or  £400  a-year  each,  shall  go  to  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  use  of  tiie  Roman  Catholics  in  tliose  parishes ;  let  me  ask,  in  the  first 
jdace,  what  would  such  a  fund  amount  to?  And,  secondly,  let  me  ask,  supposing  I 
did  apply  that  fund  to  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned,  should  I  give  the  least  satis- 
faction to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland?  Supposing  the  noble  lord  (the  member 
for  Tiverton)  would  invert  t'ne  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  (the  member  for  Sun- 
derland), and  instead  of  giving  six-sevenths  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  to  tlie 
Roman  Catholics,  he  would  retain  six-sevenths  to  the  Protestants  and  give  one-seventh 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  ask  whether  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  would  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  satisfactory?  Would  it  not,  if  there  exist  now  any  objection  to  a 
dominant  church,  leave  that  objection  as  perfectly  in  force  as  ever?  But  by  estab- 
lishing that  principle,  should  1  not  have  made  it  infinitely  more  difficult  to  adopt 
those  other  means  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  proposes  for  me  to  do  ?  I  must, 
therefore,  take  the  opposite  extreme.  I  look  to  the  Act  of  Union,  but  I  at  once 
admit  that  no  contracts  of  that  kind  can  be  successfully  pleaded,  if  necessity  requires 
their  alteration.  I  should  think  it  most  unfortunate  to  be  compeiled  to  depart  from 
it.  I  should  think  it  wouhl  have  a  great  tendency  to  shake  public  confidence  in 
contracts  of  that  kind,  if  any  thing  short  of  absolute  necessity  made  me  to  depart 
from  it.  Such  acts  are  great  national  compacts.  You  overcome  great  prejudices 
and  obstinate  objections  by  making  such  contracts.  You  give  them  all  the  force  of 
law.  You  guarantee,  as  far  as  the  legislature  can  guarantee,  a  permanence  in  their 
duration.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  measures  of  the 
legislature,  to  depart  from  them  without  the  strongest  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  course.  You  may  again  have  to  overcome  violent  objections  and  prejudices  ;  you 
may  have  again  to  otFer  equivalent  measiu'es,  precautions,  and  securities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abating  the  force  of  those  prejudices.  If  you  preserve  your  former  compacts 
with  them,  the  public  may  place  reliance  in  your  new  assurances,  may  accept  your 
new  securities,  and  may  again  relincjuish  to  you  long-cherished  prejudices,  lint  if 
they  find  they  cannot  place  confidence  in  ymi,  that  after  having  entered  into  a  com- 
pact of  this  kind,  you  break  tliat  compact  with  tliem,  your  future  acts  will  be  accom- 
panied with  this  great  objection,  that  you  diminish  your  power  of  doing  a  public  good, 
by  diminishing  public  confidence  in  your  measures.  In  1825,  what  were  the  assurances 
given  to  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 
An  hon.  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  speech  I  made  on  that  occasion.  I  certainly 
did  say,  that  I  feared  that  the  predictions  of  those  eminent  men  would  not  be  ful- 
filled. I  hope  the  hon.  gentleman  will  at  least  believe,  that  I  might  have  been  sincere 
as  to  my  apprehensions  of  the  result  of  the  concessions  at  that  time  proposed  to  be 
made ;  that  I  might  have  mistrusted  those  who  gave  us  the  assurance  that  the  removal 
of  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Church.  No  one  could  doubt  that  there 
was  great  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  those  concessions 
being  made.  But  the  "  influence  of  argument,"  the  apprehension  of  greater  danger 
if  they  were  withheld,  and  the  positive  declarations  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
tended  to  remove  the  strong  objection  which  had  existed  against  the  removal  of 
those  disabilities.  Mr.  Grattan,  who  boasted,  and  with  justice,  of  the  desperate 
fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  interests  of 
his  Roman  Cathidic  fellow-countrymen — Mr.  Grattan  i)ositively  assured  the  House 
and  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  Sovereign,  that  in  his  opinion  the  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities  would  add  new  security  to  the  EstabHshed  Ciiurch.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  proposed  and  brought  forward  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  there 
was  distinctly  stated  and  embodied  a  declaration  to  maintain  the  Established  Church 
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in  Ireland  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  often  expressed  determination  of  that  eminent 
man,  I  find  that  Mr.  Canning  concurred  in  this  determination,  and  even  that  Mr. 
Plunkett  concurred  in  it.  All  these  eminent  men  agreed  in  saying,  that  they  never 
would  be  parties  to  any  act  by  which  the  foundations  of  the  national  Church  would 
be  shaken.  The  maintenance  of  that  Church,  therefore,  was  not  only  provided 
for  by  national  engagements,  but  also  by  the  most  positive  asseverations  and  decla- 
rations made  by  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
Unprepared,  then,  as  I  am  to  travel  one  step  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  shall  I  advance  with  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton,  as  far  as  the 
Established  Church  is  involved,  and  try  to  purchase  a  supposed  prejervation  of  it  by 
the  relinquishment  of  a  small  portion  of  its  revenues?  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
succeed  in  the  latter;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  woidd  stand  on  sounder  or  better  ground. 
I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  seeing  what  were  the  engagements  and  asser- 
tions of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims — seeing  the  engagements 
that  were  made  at  the  time  the  Relief  Bill  passed — seeing  what  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  Established  Church  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  its  bishops,  in 
the  reduction  of  its  ecclesiastical  revenues — seeing  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  new  appropriation  of  them,  and  a  new  distribution  of  them,  so  that  there 
should  not  be  excess  here  and  starvation  there — seeing  that  the  people  have  been 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  church-cess — seeing  also,  that  we  have  taken  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  from  the  occupier,  and  transferred  it  to  the  owner — if  all  this  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  giving  content  and  tranquillity,  am  I  to  expect  to  obtain 
it  by  a  partial  concession  like  that  which  the  noble  lord  proposes?  Is  it  likely, 
I  ask,  that  the  appropriation  of  so  small  a  sum  as  by  such  means  could  be  applied 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  would  be  productive  of  general  satisfaction? 
Seeing  no  advantage  that  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  proposition 
of  this  partial  nature,  I  therefore  am  the  more  disposed  to  stand  on  the  law  as  I 
find  it.  After  all  these  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  remove  abuses  that  existed 
in  Ireland,  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
country  will  not  be  induced  to  view  the  Protestant  Church  there  in  the  light  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  did,  or  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
give  their  support  to  any  such  proposition  as  he  has  suggested.  The  noble  lord  al- 
luded to  some  kind  of  qualified  established  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  and  some 
objections  were  made  that,  at  the  time  when  I  brought  forward  the  measure  for  the 
removal  of  their  disabilities  in  18'29,  I  did  not  take  the  o])portunity  of  placing  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  any  provision  or  proposition  respecting  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  with  the  State  had  been  united  to  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  that  it  would  have  obstructed  the  success  of  that  measure.  The  expres- 
sions used  l)y  me  on  this  subject  in  1829,  namely,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  the  Slate,  were  as  follow: — "  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  force  of 
those  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  a<lmitting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  to  a  cpialified  and  subordinate  establishment,  by  giving  stipends 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  ])riesthood  from  the  ])ub!ic  liuids.  This  was  the  measure 
contemidated  by  Mr.  l*itt  in  1801,  and  uniformly  urged  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  an 
arrangement  which  ought  to  accompany  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  of 
the  l^oman  Catholics.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  formidable  objections  to 

such  an  arrangetiicnt Siudi  interference,  if  accomplished  by  measures 

fur  connecting  that  Chiu'ch  witii  the  State,  would  jirovoke  much  greater  objections 
thriiiighout  the  country,  and  would  give  miudi  greater  ofi'cuce,  than  the  mere  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  from  civil  incajiacities.  If  we  treat  the  Catholic  question  as 
a  (picstion  of  ]»oiicy,  and  counne  oiu-.selves  to  the  grant  of  civil  privilege,  we  shall  rest 
the  (liscussir)n  upon  grounds  totally  diil'ercnt  Ironi  those  ujjon  which  we  should  have 
to  discuss  it,  if  we  were  to  inijjly  any  sanction  of  the  tenets  of  the  RonlanCatholic 
faith,  or  to  make  j)ublic  provision  for  the  iucidcalion  of  its  peculiar  doctrines.'' 

These  were  the  grounds  which  induced  me  in  1829,  to  think  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  mix  up  the  religious  (juestion  with  the  political  question,  and 
l)citig  most  anxious  to  carry  the  political  measure,  I  thought  the  govern- 
ment a<iopted  a  wise  discretion    in  refusing  to  enter  upon    the  subject.     1    think 
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also,  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  make  a  declaration 
on  this  snbjeet.  1  think,  that  if  the  government  made  a  sudden  declaration 
tliat  it  intended  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  concordat,  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  [Ionian  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  as  doubtful 
wl)ether,  instead  of  allaying  excitement  and  agitation,  it  would  not  rather  have  tiie 
eti'ect  of  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  spoke  of  permitting  individualism  to  make  some  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  giving  small  j)ortions  of  land  as  glebes  to 
the  Catholic  clergy.  On  that  subject,  also,  1  shall  decline  expressing  any  opi- 
nion rather  than  in  a  general  debate  of  this  nature  going  into  the  subject.  I  am, 
therefore,  forced  back  on  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  such  concessions  as  the  hon.  gentlenuin 
and  others  have  recommended,  or  that  they  could  be  granted  consistently  with 
the  public  interests.  I  cannot  consent  to  do  so,  or  to  agree  to  adopt  any  of  tlie 
propositions  that  have  been  suggested.  But  if  oihers,  and  this  House,  and  the 
majority  of  it,  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  considering  any  further  conces- 
sion, let  them  fairly  express  their  opinions  by  their  votes.  I  believe  that  the  best 
mode  of  arranging  matters  of  this  nature  is  by  looking  to  public  opinion,  expressed 
by  its  proper  organ,  namely,  the  majority  of  this  House;  and  believing,  if 
such  should  be  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  these  questions  could  be  much  better 
arranged  by  others  than  by  myself,  or  by  those  who  have  concurred  with  me 
in  opinion — I  trust  that  no  partiality  for  the  present  government — that  no 
former  declaration  of  intentions  to  support  it — that  no  false  delicacy — will  permit  hon. 
gentlemen  who  entertain  opinions  contrary  to  those  which  I  have  expressed, 
from  recording  their  votes  in  accordance  with  their  opinions  in  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  empire.  I  approach  the  last  subject  to  which  I  shall  advert, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  On  a  former  occasion,  I 
stated  that  it  was  the  determination  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  use  all  the  power 
and  authority  which  office  can  confer,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  legii-lative  union 
between  the  tvfo  countries.  I  then  understood,  and  I  still  understand,  that  upon 
that  subject  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  the  House.  By  the  late 
government,  his  Majesty  King  William  was  induced  to  announce  to  parliament  that 
he  considered  that  the  repeal  of  the  union  Avas  tantamount  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  a  public  and  solemn  declaration  was  made  by  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  by  the  Crown  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  that 
all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State  should  be  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  union,  and  the  Crown  appealed  to  all  its  loyal  subjects  to  co-operate  in  sup- 
port of  this  object.  All  the  members  of  the  then  government  \\  ho  gave  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject  now  under  the  notice  of  parliament,  declared  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  there  was  no  extent  to  which  they  would  not  resort  for 
the  preservation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  union.  Of  course,  when 
they  talked  of  resorting  to  extremes,  they  did  not  allude  to  constitutional  attempts 
that  might  be  made  in  that  House  to  get  a  repeal  of  the  union,  but  to  all  attempts 
by  physical  force  or  intimidation  that  might  be  made  to  attain  that  object.  I 
was  sorry,  however,  to  hear  the  noble  lord  say,  that  he  regarded  the  discussion 
of  the  repeal  of  the  union  as  on  the  same  footing  as  the  repeal  of  any  other  act  of 
parliament.  Does  the  noble  lord  mean  to  say,  that  after  the  declaration  on  the 
paitof  the  Crown  to  which  I  have  adverted,  tliat  there  is  to  be  an  equal  liberty 
of  discussing  the  repeal  of  the  union,  as  the  rescinding  any  common  act  of  parlia- 
ment? I  apprehend  that  in  regard  to  other  measures,  such  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  would  not  be  resorted  to.  Surely  the  Crown  would  not  pronounce 
with  respect  to  any  ordinary  act  of  parliament,  that  under  no  circumstances — under 
no  consideration — could  its  repeal  be  entertained — that  the  Crown  would  do  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  prevent  such  repeal,  and  that,  in  line,  it  considered  the  repeal 
of  tlie  union  would  be  tantamount  to  severing  the  two  countries,  and  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  Surely,  with  respect  to  the  Corn- law,  or  other  acts  of  jiarliament, 
it  would  not  be  the  case  that  all  loyal  subjects  should  be  called  upon  to  combine  in 
resistance  against  agitation  for  its  repeal.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  question  of  discretion 
and  policy.  The  Crown  did  pursue  an  unusual  course  in  declaring  that  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  union.     It  was  the  opinion  of  the  government  then  in 
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power.  The  opinion  of  the  present  government  is  the  same.  We  consider  the 
repeal  of  the  union  tantamount  to  a  di>memberment  of  the  empire.  We  hold  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  conduct  two  independent  legislatures  under  one 
executive.  In  the  case  of  war  wliat  are  you  to  do  ?  Is  the  Irish  parliament  to  have 
perfect  liberty  to  take  its  own  course  with  regard  to  war?  In  the  case  of  revenue, 
what  are  you  to  do  ?  Is  the  Irish  parliament  to  have  its  own  cruisers  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  its  revenue?  Is  the  Irish  parliament  to  have  its  own  army?  If  it  is 
to  be  perfectly  independent,  why  not?  If  it  is  to  have  these  things,  is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  seeds  of  collision  are  immediately  sown,  and  that  there  must  be 
war  ?  The  interests  of  the  two  countries  might  be  differently  atfected.  The  hon. 
member  for  Limerick  talks  about  non-intercourse.  Sir,  of  the  consequences  flowing 
from  the  establishment  of  two  independent  legislatures,  one  of  the  least  noxious 
would  probably  be,  that  protective  duties  would  he  immediately  a()plied,  to  the 
detriment  of  industry  and  the  interruption  of  commerce.  For  if  you  are  to  have  a 
separate  revenue,  if  you  are  to  have  a  separate  government,  if  you  are  to  have  a 
separate  army,  if  you  are  to  have  a  separate  fleet  for  the  protection  of  your  revenue, 
how  you  are  to  continue  to  act  harmoniously  under  one  executive,  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  is  a  problem  that  utterly  passes  my  comprehension.  Sir,  I  consider  that 
the  injurious  effects  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  and  fidly  demon- 
strated ;  but,  independently  of  that,  you  have  the  solemn  declaration  made  from  the 
Throne  to  parliament — made  from  the  Throne  by  the  advice  of  the  late  government, 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  as  to  the  construc- 
tion which  his  Majesty  and  the  government  put  upon  this  im|)ortant  question.  We 
therefore  have,  without  seeking  for  any  new  laws,  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  exercise 
all  the  authority  of  the  government,  for  tiie  purpose  of  discountenancing  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question.  We  have  also  taken  all  the  measures  in  our  power  to  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  But  I  am  asked  what 
course  I  intend  to  pursue ?  I  am  told — Deckue  your  course.  Sir,  I  am  prepared 
to  pursue  that  course  which  I  consider  I  have  pursued  already  ;  namely,  to  administer 
the  law  in  Ireland  upon  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality.  I  am  prepared  to 
recognise  the  principle  established  by  the  law — that  there  shall  be  equality  in  civil 
j.'rivileges.  I  am  prepared,  in  respect  to  the  franchise,  to  give  substantially,  although 
not  nominally,  equality.  In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland — that  point 
upon  which,  as  1  have  said,  no  party  feeling  can  prevail— with  respect,  I  say,  to  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  the  most  deliberate  consideration  to  the  important  matters  involved  in 
those  questions.  With  respect  to  the  Established  Church,  I  have  already  stated  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law  by  which  that  church  is  main- 
tained. But,  Sir,  it  is  said,  VVhy  do  you  do  nothing?  Why  do  you  stand  with 
folded  arms?  Why  do  you  not  bring  in  measures  of  coercion  ?  I  know  well  what 
a  tendency  there  is  to  press  for  measures  of  coercion  ;  and,  not  content  with  pressing 
for  the  enq)loyment  of  the  j)owers  and  means  in  the  possession  of  tlie  governnient,  to 
demand  tiie  instant  ])roposal  of  new  coercive  laws,  and  to  rely  upon  them  for  the 
sup|)ression  of  agitation.  I  claim  for  the  government  the  enlire  right  to  judge  with 
regard  to  the  discretiim  to  be  cverciscd  ivhether  as  to  the  application  of  the  existing 
law,  or  as  to  the  appeal  to  parliament  for  new  laws  and  new  powers.  I  am  not 
ashamed,  Sir,  of  acting  with  forl)earance  and  moderation  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
I  believe,  whatever  may  bt;  tlie  clamour  for  new  restrictions  and  new  coercion,  that 
the  hasty  and  precipitate  demand  for  them  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  execu- 
tive. I  think  tliat  tlie  agitation  which  exists  in  Ireland,  cannot  proceed  without 
ranging  on  the  side  of  IIk;  government  many  who  nmst  be  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences which  must  infalihly  flow  from  it.  I  speak  not  now  of  Protestant  or  Roman 
(Jatholic — I  will  maUe  no  distinction  beween  them.  But  I  ask,  can  the  Roman 
Catholic  jtroprietor,  or  can  the  Protestant  pr()])rietor  feel  himself  safe  if  the  princi- 
ples which  are  contendcil  lor  in  the  course  of  this  agitation  are  to  prevail?  What 
will  be  that  constituti(ni  in  Ireland  which  is  to  be  founded  upon  their  appeals  to  the 
passions,  their  ajtpeal  to  the  credulity  of  ignorance  or  to  distress?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  first  act  of  the  Irish  ])arlianu.'nt — if  you  were  to  carry  your  repeal — will  be 
one  to  reali'-;(!  the  expectations  tliat  have  bci'u  excited?  As  loyal  subjects,  can  you 
join  in  tiic  appeal  to  foreign  countries  without  dishonour  ?     I  will  not  do  you  the 
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injustice  to  suppose  that  you  participate  in  such  disloyalty.  If  the  necessity  should 
arise  liereafter,  I  know  that  past  forbearance  will  only  strengthen  the  claim  of  the 
government  upon  the  assistance  of  parliament.  Some,  from  weakness  or  timi(iitj% 
may  have  been  driven  down  the  stream,  and  swept  into  the  vortex  of  this  agitation  ; 
but  as  regards  tlie  calm,  intelligent,  and  reasoning  men  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  believe 
tliat  this  display  of  i)hysical  force  will  induce  them  to  join  in  the  ranks  of  repeal,  or 
blind  them  to  the  danger  to  property,  to  peace,  to  security,  which  is  inseparable  from 
this  agitation.  For  myself  I  say,  in  answer  to  tliese  demands  for  measures  of 
coercion,  that  I  feel  a  source  of  strength  to  the  government  in  showing  confidence 
in  the  loyalty  of  those  who  I  believe  are  well  aflected  to  the  government.  And  I 
believe  that  forbearance  in  a  government,  when  it  can  safely  be  maintained,  will 
rather  add  to  the  strength,  than  cause  the  weakness  of  that  government.  I  say  then, 
Sir,  our  firm  determination  is  to  do  every  thing  that  can  be  done  by  authority,  or  by 
power,  to  resist  the  success  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  by  any  other  mode  than  the 
constitutional  one  of  a  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature.  The  Roman  Catholics  say 
to  me,  "  If  we  support  you  against  repeal,  what  arguments  can  we  assign  to  our  con- 
stituents?". Surely  this — that  you  are  convinced,  after  full  consideration  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries — after  the  endurance  of  the  union  for  the  long 
period  of  forty  years — after  the  proofs  you  have  had  of  the  consequences  of  a  sejjarate 
parliament — after  the  demonstrations  that  must  have  been  shown  to  you,  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  really  independent  legislature  must  lead  to  collision  and  to  war, 
and  that  the  arena  of  tliat  dreadful  warfare  nnist  probably  be  your  own  island — 
surely,  I  say,  you  can  state  that  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  support  the  agitation  for 
repeal.  Other  reasons,  too,  I  submit,  with  all  deference,  yon  may  assign  to  your 
Roman  Catholic  constituents.  Review  the  events  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  the 
immense  social  revolutions  that  have  taken  place.  Consider  that  in  that  period  you 
have  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  civil  and  religious  equality  with  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  community.  I  speak  not  of  this  as  a  concession  ;  I  claim  no  gratitude  for  it 
as  a  concession  ;  it  was  entirely  a  sense  of  duty  which  compelled  me  to  do  what  I 
did.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  that  period  there  has  been  a  great  transfer  of 
power — the  municipal  franchise,  it  may  be,  is  still  incomplete  and  imperfect,  but  still 
there  has  been  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  Protestants  to  j'ou,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Has  there  not  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
towards  you,  and  towards  the  country  to  which  you  belong,  the  most  kindly  feeling  ? 
Can  you  doubt,  that  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  there  exists  that  kindly 
feeling — evinced,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  sincere  desire,  amid  all  our  difficulties,  to 
promote  the  social  welfare  of  Ireland  ;  by  the  whole  events  of  the  period  of  which  I 
have  spoken  ;  by  the  indications  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  manifestly  given 
of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  hostility  which  once  grew  out  of  religious  difl'er- 
ences.  Let  me  appeal  to  you,  by  one  common  fame,  by  one  common  glory,  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  conflicts  in  which  the  men  of  the  two  coiuitries  have  been 
engaged,  and  by  which  they  have  achieved  higher  renown  than  any  other  country 
ever  yet  attained — let  me  appeal  to  you,  whether  the  honour  of  our  common  glory, 
the  fear  of  common  distress,  are  not  arguments  upon  which  you,  in  turn,  can  suc- 
cessfully appeal  to  your  constituents,  and  your  fellow-countrymen — whether  these 
are  not  a  sufficient  justification  of  your  resolution  to  stand  by  us  in  our  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  ? 
The  debate  was  again  adjouvned,  and  on  the  following  day  the  House  divided, 
when  there  appeared  for  the  motion,  164  ;  against  it,  243 ;  majority,  79. 
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July  28,  1843. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  Comniittee  of  Supply — 

Lord  John  Russell  rose,  and,  without  making  any  definite  motion  on  the  subject, 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  the  great  distress  existing  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     The  noble  lord,  after  taking  an  able  review  of  the  home  and  foreign  po- 
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licy  of  the  government,  and  acknowledging  the  preponderance  of  power  possessed  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  in  that  House,  concluded  a  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  speech  by  calling  upon  the  government  to  add  to  the  means  of  the  coun- 
try, by  introducing  measures  calculated  to  increase  its  material  wealth,  augment  its 
commerce,  and  make  it  still  more  powerful  as  a  nation. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  : — It  is  not  my  intention  to  find  fault  with  the  noble  lord  for 
the  course  he  has  thought  fit  to  pursue  on  the  present  occasion.  I  admit,  that  it  is 
perfectly  open  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  constitutional  duty,  on  a  motion 
for  a  Committee  of  supply,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  government  and  the  position  of  public  aft'airs,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  testing  the  opinion  of  the  House  by  any  distinct  proposition  implying 
censure  on,  or  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  government.  At  the  same  time,  I  think, 
if  the  government  deserve  the  character  which  the  noble  lord  has  attempted  to 
give  them,  that  the  noble  lord  might  in  that  case  with  perfect  success  have  adopted 
the  more  direct  and  open  course  of  calling  on  the  members  of  this  House,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  country,  to  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  government; 
and  if  we  did  deserve  the  character  which  the  noble  lord  has  given  us,  not  only  the 
House  of  Commons  but  the  country  also  would  be  content  to  respond  to  that  call. 
The  noble  lord  has  abstained  from  taking  such  a  course  on  the  present  occasion,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  which  was  given  hiui  by  the  noble  lord  sitting  on  his  right  hand 
(Lord  Palmerston),  or  at  least  adopting  that  noble  lord's  suggestion,  which  im- 
plied, that  even  if  the  present  government  were  voluntarily  to  retire  from  power, 
there  was  such  a  distrust  in  the  country  of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  that  the 
present  government,  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations  for  retirement,  would  be  forced 
by  the  public  voice  again  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  viscount  (Viscount  Palmerston),  who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  other 
noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  as  to  the  claims  of  the  probable  successors  of  the  present 
government  on  the  public  confidence  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  I  presume,  that  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  acted  not  only  on  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  but  also 
on  the  suggestions  afforded  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  other  noble  lord,  and  his 
modest  estimate  of  his  claims  on  public  confidence  I  was  rather  surprised,  considering 
the  very  gloomy  view  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  taken  of  public 
affairs,  that  he  should  have  indulged  in  that  preliminary  levity  which  prefaced  the  very 
doleful  account  he  had  to  give  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  tunes  which  he  thought  "  the  harmonious  instrument"  might 
have  been  expected  to  play.  I  think  that  the  noble  lord,  if  he  really  entertained  so 
gloomy  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  country,  would  have  hardly  condescended 
to  indulge  in  what,  I  should  deem,  would  in  such  case  have  been  misplaced,  and 
not  very  successful  irony.  The  noble  lord  alluded,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  progress 
made  in  legislation;  and  he  said  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  the  measures  with  which  we  (tiie  government)  commenced  the  session, 
anil  in  respect  to  which  no  progress  had  been  made  in  bringing  them  to  maturity. 
It  is  (piite  true,  that  in  the  execution  of  our  public  duty  we  were  desirous,  in  con- 
formity with  tlic  recommendation  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to 
suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  measures  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the  law,  and  the  domestic  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  equally  true,  that  we 
have  been  compfdled  to  rdiixpiish  the  hope  that  those  measures  would  be  brought 
to  a  successful  result.  We  propos  d  measures  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  small 
di'bts,  for  improving  the  CKclesiastical  jin'isdictiou  of  the  coinitry,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  throu^iliout  the  country — at  least  in  the  uumutacturing  districts  of  the 
country — tlie  advantage  of  moral  and  religious  education.  Is  it  our  fault  that,  with 
res|)ect  to  these  measures,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  any  progress?  Have  we 
.shown  any  unwillingness  to  devote  our  time  to  the  consideration  of  measures  in  the 
legislature?  The  noble  lord  says,  that  we  command  a  great  majority  in  the  House. 
Does  that  circumstance  enable  us  to  prevent  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  House,  or  to  contnd  the  opposition  l)y  which  some  of  the  measures  of  the 
government  have  iicen  nu>t?  Is  it  our  fault  that  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  con- 
tinuing, from  night  to  night  by  adjouriunent,  debates  on  public  affairs?  If  at  any 
time  we  suggest  that  tlie  time  lias  arrived  for  closing  the  discussion,  and  even  if  our 
biiggestion  be  in  conformity  with  the  general  sense  of  the  House,  has  it  not  been 
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the  practice  to  meet  that  suggestion  by  motions  of  aLljonrnmcnt?     Is  it  not  notorious 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  niiijority,  however  united,  lo  control  tliesc  discussions 
if  a  small  party  be  determined  to  force  on  motions  of  adjournments?     On  three 
several  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  eacli  debate  has  continued  for  five 
nights;  and  I  ask,  whatever  the  majority  of  the  government  might  be,  what  measure 
could  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  prevent  those  discussions?     The  noble  lord 
knows,  that  though  the  government  were  desirous  of  bringing  forward  their  own 
measures,  to  whicli  they  attaclied  great  importance,  they  nevertheless  did  not  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  debates  to  which  I  have  alluded,  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  coming  on,  on  days  ai)proj)riated  to  government  business.     Those 
debates  might  have  been  justifiable,  and  might  have  been  important,  and  a  discussion 
of  five  nights  each  might  not  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  legitimately  exhaust 
the  subject.     But  granting  all  this,  do  not  these  debates  oppose  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  public  business?     And   can  any  minister,  whatever  majority  he  may 
command,  so  control  the  deliberations  of  this  House  as  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
time  by  debates?     On  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Howick),  on  the 
motion  respecting  the  Corn  law,  and  on  another  motion  relatire  to  the  policy  of  the 
government  towards  Ireland,  five  nights   were  occupied  on  each  of  these  occasions 
in  the  debate.     Then  there  was  the  debate  relative  to  the  conduct  of  a  noble  friend 
of  mine,  Lord  Ellenborough,  which  occupied   three  nights,  I  think.     We  brought 
forward,  in  the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  the  Irish  arms  bill.     We  brought  it 
forward  because  we  felt  that  to  be  our  duty.     Ten  nights  have  been  occupied  in 
that  bill  alone  in  committee,  and  seventeen  rights  upon  the  bill  aUogether.     On 
two  several  nights,  there  had  not  been  less  than  twenty- two  or  twenty-three  divisions 
taken  in  reference  to  that  bill — no  doubt  from  conscientious  motives.     I  presume 
that  no  man   who   originated   any  of  these  divisions,  several   of  them   on   verbal 
questions  rather  than  on  questions  of  very  great  importance,  acted  otherwise  than 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.   Ihit  could  we  control  thesedivisions?  So  many  divisions  in 
one  night,  each  division  occupying  ten  minutes,   or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  would 
consume  a  considerable  portion  of  time.     Thus,  then,  I  have  mentioned  that  there 
were  fifteen  nights  consumed  in  debates  on  three  questions  of  public  importance; 
and  seventeen  nights  occupied  by  the  Arms  bill.     [A  cheer.]     The  hon.  gentleman 
who  cheers  may  not  have  thought  that  bill  necessary;  but  if  the  government  felt  it 
necessary,  viewing  the  outrages  which  took  place  from  the  possession  of  fire-arms, 
to  take  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  we  could  not  shrink  from 
the  discharge  of  that  duty,  and  from  asking  ibr  the  sense  of  parliament  with  respect 
to  the  measure  which  we  proposed.     Parliament  had  a  perfect  right  to  subject  the 
measure  to   the  ordeal  of  discussion;  but  after  having  done  so,  do  not  blame  us 
because  we  have  been  in  consecjuence  unable  to  proceed  with  those  measures  which 
we   thought  important,   calculated   to  improve  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
introduce  useful  reforms  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  domestic  condition  of 
this  coimtry.     The  noble  lord  spoke  with  a  taunt  of  our  abandonment  of  tlie  educa- 
tion plan.     At  any  rate,  we  brought  it  forward  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 
own  power,  or  of  giving  undue  power  to  the  Church,  but  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
revision  of  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  population,  and  of  a  deep  impression 
that  other  measures  than  coercion  and  force  were  necessary  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  good  order.      We  had  a  sincere  and  earnest  hope,  that  there  was  a  wide-spread 
conviction  throughout  the  country,  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  necessary,  and 
we  entertained  the  expectation,  that  some  scheme  of  conibined  education,  founded 
on  religion,  and  inculcating  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  miglit  be  proposed  to 
parliament,  and  that  the  Church  and  Dissenters  would  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  its 
execution.     This  was  the  motive  alone  which  induced  us  to  prepare  and  propose  the 
measure  to  parliament.     It  met  with  very  general  consent  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  think,  speaking  generally,  the  majority  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  was  in  favour  of 
that  measure,  that  is  to  say,  on  its  abstract  merits;  but  as  there  was  no  hope  of  the 
successful  working  of  that  measure,  even  if  the  majority  of  the  House  consented  to 
it,  unless  we  carried   with  us  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  who  dissented  from 
the  Church,  we  thought  it  a  wiser  course,  and   one  less  likely  to  continue  religious 
animosities,  to  abandon  the  measure,  than  trust  to  the  mere  force  of  a  majority  for 
carrying  it.    iThis  measure  differed  from  others  in  this  respect — that  after  a  majority 
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consented   to  it,   its  success  depended  on   the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  parties. 
Supposing  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords,  and  the  Crown,  consented   to  the 
measure,  and  supposing  it  passed  into  law,  yet,  unless  men  were  content  to  abate 
something  of  their  own  prejudices,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  some  of  their  animosities, 
there  was  little  chance  that  ultimate  good  would  have  resulted.     A  determination  to 
persevere  with  the  measure  without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  who  dissented 
from  the  Church,  might  not  only  have  precluded  the  success  of  the  measure  itself, 
but  might  have  laid  the  foundation  for  new  and  still  bitter  religious  animosities. 
But  were  we  not  justified  in  making  the  attempt  to   prevail  upon  the  Church  to  re- 
linquish and  surrender  some  of  its  feelings  and  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  a  com- 
bined system  of  education?  and  were  we  not  equally  justified  when,  despairing  of 
cordial  concert  and  harmonious  co-operation,  we,  like  prudent  men,  did  not  persist 
in  forcing  a  measure  against  the  will  of  those  classes  without  whose  co-operation 
and  concert  and  assistance  we  could  not  hope   for  a  successful   working  of  the 
measure?     With  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  upon  the  first 
statement  of  that  measure,  looking  at  the  amendments  which  the  noble  lord  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  propose,  and  after  the  approbation  wliich  I  understood  the 
noble  lord  to  express  upon  the  ultiinate  relinquishment  of  the  measure,  I  own  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  tone  in  which  the  noble  lord  has  s])oken  of  the  course 
■which  her  Majesty's  government  has  taken  with  reference  to  the  relinquishment 
of  the  bill.     The  noble  lord  next  proceeded  to  discuss  our  foreign  policy,  and  the 
single  charge   which    the   noble  lord  has  brought  forward   against   us,  connected 
with  our  foreign  policy,  is  not  the  course  which  we  have  thought  it  right  to  take 
with  regard   to   Scinde,    but   our  unwillingness  to   present   to  the   House  at  this 
moment  the  instructions  which  we  have  lelt  it  our  duty  to  give  with  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  Scinde.     I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  the  noble  lord  has 
glanced   so  lightly  over  our  foreign   policy.     I   should   have  supposed,    that   the 
noble  lord,  in  dealing  with  that  part  of  the  question  which  he  himself  has  raised, 
would  have  contrasted  the  position  of  this  country  now  with  the  position  in  which 
the  present  government  had  found  the  foreign  policy  on  their  accession  to  office, 
not  merely  with  regard  to  the  United   States  of  America,  but  with  reference  to  the 
feelings  prevalent  in  France  as  to  this  country.     As,  however,  the  noble  lord  has 
included  Scinde  and  the  transactions  there,  he  might,  on  looking  at  the  map  of 
Scinde,  have  cast  his  eye  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  that  district  of  country,  and  have 
alluded  to  the  position  in  which  her  Majesty's  })resent  advisers  found  British  power 
in  Affghanistan.     For  this  position  the  noble  lord  has  omitted   the  slightest  com- 
miseration.    I  apprehend,  however,  that  at  no  very  remote  period  it   is  intended 
to  bring  the  whole  of  that  question  before  the  House,  and  in  two  or  three  days  those 
documents  which,  consistently  with  their  sense  of  duty,  the  government  can  produce, 
will  be  presented  and  laid  upon  the  table.     The  noble  lord  asked, — "  Why  not  lay 
before  the  House  the  instructions  you  have  given,  and   enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
course  you  mean  to  pursue?" 

Lord  J.  Russell,  I  said  I  think  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  postponing  the 
production  of  your  instructions,  but  not  for  withholding  the  expression  of  your  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  IVel :  What  is  the  diircrence  between  communicating  the  instructions 
and  stating  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  government?  Arc  the  operations  in 
the  field  yet  concluded?  In  one  despatch,  it  is  true,  it  was  stated  that  not  another 
shot  woiild  be  fired.  I  am  not  so  sanguine,  and  I  caiuiot  undertake  to  say  that 
the  military  operations  in  that  district  are  entirely  concluded  ;  but  I  can  undertake 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the  government,  while  military 
operations  are  jtrocceding,  to  lay  before  the  House,  in  the  shape  of  their  instruc- 
tions, their  views  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  government 
of  tliat  country.  I  can  believe  that  a  premature  disclosiu'o  of  those  views  and 
intentions,  might  scriou.sly  comjiromise  IJritish  interests  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 
Tiie  time  will  come  wlien  her  Majesty's  government  will  state  the  course  they 
have  taken  ;  but  until  [  know  that  the  military  ojjerations  have  been  concluded, 
that  peace  lias  been  restored,  ami  that  tran(|uillit.y  has  been  established,  it  is  our 
duty  Id  withhold  tlic  production  of  the  instructions  we  l)av(«  issued,  and  which 
the  noble  lord  seemed  so  anxious  to  peruse.     I  do  not  aj)prehend  tfiat  the  noble 
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lord  himself  will  think,  that  while  operations  are  going  on  in  Affghanistan,  or  in 
any  other  part  of"  the  globe,  that  we  onglit  to  encounter  any  risk  b}'  laying  before 
jiarliament  the  instructions  we  have  issued  to  our  naval  and  military  forces.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  anj'  rule  or  precedent;  you  must  place  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment -with  respect  to  the  instructions  they  issue,  and  wliile  there  remains  a  chance 
of  British  arms  being  engaged  in  warfare,  or  the  risk  that  British  interests  will  be 
compromised,  I  trust  tlie  House  will  not  call  upon  the  government  for  a  premature 
disclosure  of  its  views  and  intentions.  The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
review  of  tlie  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and  alluded  in  particular  to  the 
nature  of  the  commercial  transactions  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
and  between  this  country  and  the  Brazils.  No  doubt  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States  has  greatly  diminished. 
However,  at  various  periods,  that  intercourse  has  been  subject  to  great  and  consi- 
derable fluctuations.  The  noble  lord  referred  to  several  years  in  succession,  and 
took  the  average  of  those  years  as  exhibiting  our  commercial  intercom-se  with  the 
United  Slates.  Now,  from  the  papers  which  the  noble  lord  has  quoted,  I  will 
read  some  of  the  instances  in  which  very  great  changes  have  taken  place  -with 
regard  to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  In  1836,  the  declared 
value  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  =£12,427,000.  In  the  next 
year  it  fell  to  £4,695,000.  In  the  year  following,  it  was  i;7,585,000  ;  and  in  the 
year  after,  £8,839,000.  In  the  year  following  the  declared  value  of  our  exports 
suddenly  fell  to  £5,200,000.  In  the  next  year  they  rose  to  £7,098,000;  and  in  the 
last  year,  1842,  they  were  unfortunately  reduced  to  £3,528,000.  Here  was  striking 
proofs  of  the  fluctuations  which  had  taken  place  in  this  trade.  But  the  noble  lord 
says,  that  it  is  the  immediate  dut}'  of  the  government  to  take  steps  for  increasing 
our  commercial  intercourse.  The  noble  lord  says  that  it  is  to  be  done  through  the 
operation  of  commercial  treaties,  or  by  means  of  reducing  the  import  duties  on  articles 
the  produce  of  the  United  S;ates.  I  should  not  consider  it  at  all  prudent,  on  a  ques- 
tion like  the  present,  to  expi-ess  any  positive  opinion  with  respect  to  commercial 
treaties;  but  I  must  say,  the  experience  of  recent  attempts  has  not  been  very 
favourable  to  the  noble  lord's  views.  The  conclusion  does  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  one  party.  You  enter  into  negotiations;  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  are  con- 
tinually entertained,  and  as  continually  postponed  ;  new  proposals  are  made,  there  is  a 
natural  indisposition  to  terminate  the  negotiation,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  trade 
greatly  suffers.  In  experiencing  difficulty  and  failure  in  negotiating  commercial 
treaties,  this  country  has  not  been  singular.  Other  countries,  from  similar  motives, 
have  desired  to  receive  in  return  for  concessions,  similar  concessions  from  those 
countries  with  which  they  have  negotiated.  A  similar  policy  has  been  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  treaties  with  Portugal  and  France.  On  entering  office  we  found 
negotiations  pending  with  those  two  countries,  and  sanguine  hopes  entertained  that 
they  would  be  brought  to  a  satisfactiiry  conclusion.  I  will  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  abstract  rule  with  regard  to  commercial  treaties,  nor  to  pronounce  any 
positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  There  maybe  circumstances  which  justify  us  in 
making  reductions  on  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  though  you  cannot  gain  a 
corresponding  concession.  No  doubt,  if  that  foreign  country  will  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  import  duties  on  your  productions,  you  gain  a  greater  advantage  than 
if  you  merely  make  a  unilateral  reduction,  by  reducing  your  own  import  duties  only. 
I  shall,  therefore,  abstain  from  laying  down  any  abstract  dictum  on  this  subject; 
but  I  must  observe  that  the  course  which  was  pursued  with  regard  to  America — as 
to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  American  produce — was  not  so  immediatelj'  followed 
by  any  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  we  had  every  right  to  exjject. 
And  when  the  noble  lord  confidently  predicts,  that  if  we  make  further  reductions, 
we  shall  be  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  the  United  States,  all  I  say  is,  that 
past  experience  hardly  justifies  the  noble  lord  in  uttering  that  confident  expectation. 
AVe  made  last  year  in  the  tariff"  a  material  reduction  in  the  duties  of  articles 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  United  States.  We  gave  the  United  States  great 
facilities  in  carryinij^  on  an  increased  intercourse  with  our  colonies.  That  tariff 
included  many  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  on  which  a  material  reduc- 
tion was  made.  But  what  was  the  course  which  the  United  States  pursued  ?  The 
government  of  the  United  States  was  aware  tliat  these  reductions  were  proposed 
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to  parliament,  and  that  they  would  probably  meet  with  the  assent  of  parliament, 
and  yet  in  the  month  of  July  hist — in  July,  1842 — notwithstanding  the  example  of 
liberality  which  we  set,  without  calling  for  any  corresponding'  concessions,  that 
government  imposed  the  high  tariff  against  our  [jroduclions,  to  which  high  tariff  must 
be  attributed  the  diminished  value  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  are  to  abstain  from  reducing  our  duties  on  American  productions 
because  America  does  not  reduce  her  duties  upon  ours.  I  do  not  maintain  that 
doctrine  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  example  which  we  set  will  be  followed  by 
the  United  States  in  an  equally  liberal  spirit,  and  to  its  having  not  been,  the 
failure  of  our  commerce  with  the  United  States  must  be  greatly  attributed.  This, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  the  act  of  the  British  government,  but  that 
of  the  United  States.  U  was  they  who  imposed  prohibitory  duties  on  our  produce, 
a  few  months  after  we  had  made  the  most  important  reductions  on  theirs.  I  cannot 
deny  the  value  and  amount  of  the  trafhc  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  noble  lord's  view  of  the 
state  of  our  commercial  relations  generally  is  c^irrect.  and  if  it  were,  it  is  a  con- 
demnation of  the  very  policy  which  he  recommends.  But  it  is  to  me  a  satisfaction 
to  find,  that  within  the  last  six  months  there  have  been  striking  indications  of  im- 
provement in  some  of  the  great  branches  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures from  all  the  ports  of  the  empire  for  the  six  months  ending  the  5th  of  July, 
1842,  and  on  comparing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  these  six  months  with 
the  declared  value  of  the  exports  for  a  similar  period  of  the  present  year,  though 
there  is  not  the  improvement  we  could  wish,  there  is  at  least  a  material  improvement 
in  some  of  the  great  branches  of  manufactures.  The  declared  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  first  six  months  respectively  of  the  years  1842  and  1843,  ending  July  5,  each 
J  ear,  was  of — 

Cottons,  first  six  months,  1842     -  -  -  £7,087,000 

Ditto  1843      -  -  -  7,983,000 

Of  Linens,  first  six  months  1842      -  -  -  1,294,000 

Ditto  1843      -  -  -  1,361,000 

In  the  linen  there  is  but  a  slight  increase,  but  still  there  is  an  increase.  In 
the  woollen  exports,  a  trade  which  was  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  so  greatly 
depressed,  the  increase  is  much  more  marked  : 

Woollens,  first  six  months  1842    -  -  -  £2,226,000 

Ditto  1843    -  -  -  3,035,000 

That  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  so  ma- 
terially depressed  last  year.  I  speak  not  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  alone,  but  of  the  exports  to  all  countries,  including  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  ;  and,  comparing  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  with  tlie  six  months  of  this,  I 
find  a  considerable  increase.  'J'he  im[)r(ivement  is  still  more  marked,  if  you  com- 
pare the  first  month,  ending  July  5,  1843,  with  that  ending  July  5,  1842.  The 
declared  value  of  the  exports  of 

Cotton  was,  in  the 
Month  ending  July  5,  1842,  -  -  -         £1,084,000 

Ditto,  1843,  -  -  -  1,445,000 

Of  LiNKNS— 

Month  ending  July  5,  1842,  -  -  -  201,000 

Ditto,  1843,-  -  -  -  271,000 
Of  Woollens — 

Month  ending  July  5,  1842,  -  -  -  408,000 

Ditto,                  1843,  -  -  -  791,000 

'I'his  latter  item  gave  a  most  remnrkable  indication  of  improvement,  and  that  in  a 
trafle  which  \vas  most  depressed.  'I'herefore,  on  the  whole,  com])aring  the  six 
mouths  of  the  [)rcsent  year  with  the  past  year,  then;  are  cheering  indications, 
altlioiigli  I  admit  that  from  a  single  month  no  confident  expectations  of  permanent 
improvement  can  be  gathered.     It  was,  however,  certainly  stated  that,  l)ad  as  the 
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cotj;on  manufacture  was  last  year,  the  depression  would  be  greater  this  year.  That 
prediction,  fortunately,  has  not  been  realised.  The  extent  of  tlie  cotton  manufac- 
ture, during  the  first  si.v  montlis  of  the  present  year,  lias  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
1842.  The  total  consumption  for  the  six  months  of  this  year  was  G88,000  bags,  a 
greater  quantity  than  was  ever  known.  [An  hon.  member:  "It  is  re-ex))orted."] 
I  admit  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  low,  and,  as  the  hon.  member  says, 
there  may  bean  export;  still  there  must  be  a  great  demand  for  tlie  article,  and  the 
amount  of  raw  material  consumed  is  very  renuirkable.  The  years  18,'3.5,  1836,  and 
1837,  were  j'ears  of  great  prosjjerity  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  AV'hat  was  the  con- 
simipbion  in  the  first  six  months  of  those  years?  From  the  retiu-ii  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  I  find  that,  in  1835,  there  were  4.51,984  bags  of  cotton  taken  for  consump- 
tion; in  1836,  474,902;  in  1837,  497,302;  and  in  the  present  year,  1843,  the 
number  was  688,584  bags.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  increase,  comparing  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year  with  the  first  six  months  of  those  most  prosperous 
years.  But  to  pursue  the  comparison  further,  I  will  take  some  of  the  other  exports 
of  cotton.  The  cotton  yarn  exported  in  the  fir.>t  six  months  of  1842  was 
58,000,000  lbs.,  in  tlie  first  six  months  of  1843,  62,000,000  lbs.;  cotton  thread  ex- 
ported in  the  first  six  months  of  1842,  935,000  lbs.;  in  1843,  1,324,000  lbs.; 
printed  calicoes,  first  six  months  of  1842,  123,781,000  yards;  in  1843,  145,295,000 
yards;  plain  calicoes,  first  six  months  of  1842,  152,827,000  yards;  in  1843, 
253,318,000  yards.  In  this  latter  item  the  increase  was  enormous,  but  in  them  all 
you  find  indications  of  an  improved  and  more  healthy  condition  of  our  manufac- 
tures. How,  then,  can  it  be  said  with  justice,  that  the  measures  taken  by  her 
Majesty's  government  in  the  course  of  last  session,  either  with  respect  to  tlie  Corn- 
laws  or  tlie  tariff,  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  great  branches  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  as  was  confidently  predicted  ?  The  noble  lord  complains  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  we  have  not  brought  forward  extensive  measures  for  the 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  If  we  had  done  so,  I  doubt  whether  the  noble  lord 
himself  would  not  have  been  the  first  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to  have  opened 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  last  year,  unless  we  had  then  determined  what  relaxa- 
tions we  were  prepared  to  bring  forward,  and  that  to  propose  a  new  law,  year  after 
year,  was  destructive  of  all  confidence,  and  injurious  to  the  country.  But  the  noble 
lord  says  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  course  to  bring  forward  the  Canada  Corn 
bill.  The  noble  lord,  however,  knows  that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not  bring- 
forward  that  mea'^ure  as  a  spontaneous  act,  or  on  an  abstract  consideration  of  policy, 
but  to  redeem  a  pledge  made  last  session,  when  the  Corn-laws  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  when  it  was  held  out  to  the  Canadas  tiiat,  if  they  passed  certain  measures, 
further  facilities  for  the  importation  of  their  corn  into  this  country  would  be  given. 
It  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  disturb  the  existing 
law,  but  merely  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  had  been  held  out  to  the  Canadas. 
The  noble  lord  also  referred  to  our  financial  policy.  I  wish  the  noble  lord  had 
referred  also  to  the  condition  of  this  country  in  tliat  respect,  when  we  succeeded  the 
last  government.  The  noble  lord  now  says,  the  measures  which  ho  proposed  with 
reference  to  sugar  and  corn  v/ould  have  supplied  that  deficiency ;  but  I  think  it 
capable  of  demonstration  that,  on  his  own  siiowing,  they  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient. We  thought  more  decided  means  were  necessary,  and  that  a  vigorous 
effort  should  be  made  to  eciualise  the  expenditure  with  the  revenue.  The  noble  lord 
says  that  we  have  equally  failed,  and  that  in  the  April  of  the  present  year  there  was 
a  great  deficiency.  No  doubt  there  was ;  but  the  whole  of  the  property-tax  had 
not  then  been  collected,  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
explained  that  circumstance  to  the  House.  Sir,  we  not  only  introduced  a  measure 
imposing  a  taxation  upon  property,  rather  than  a  measure  imposing  a  tax  upon 
consumption,  but  we  at  the^ame  time  removed  many  of  those  duties  which  imposed 
restrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  tl:e  country,  as  well  as  some  of  those  duties  which 
pressed  upon  articles  of  consumption.  In  many  essential  respects  the  tariff  of  last 
year  has  not  as  yet  come  into  etfectu.il  operation;  and,  considering  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  articles  affected  by  it,  I  do  not  think  the  house  is  at  present  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  as  to  its  success.  But  so  far  as  the  experimen', 
has  gone,  and  as  fai-  as  its  effects  are  known,  I  think  it  is  satisfactory.  My  firm 
opinion  is,  that  the  vigorous  measure  we  resorted  to  for  replenisliing  the  public 
177-VoL,  IV. 
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coffers — tlie  levying  of  a  tax  upon  ])roperty — was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pubUc 
credit  of  the  country.     jNIy  belief  also  is,  that  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  articles 
of  manufacture,  and  upon  some  of  those  of  consumption,  have  had  a  salutary  effect. 
Further  experience  will  prove  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  course  so  pursued.     The 
noble  lord  complains  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  timber.     We  have  had  that 
subject  fretpiently  under  consideration.     He  compares  our  measure  with  that  which 
he  contemj)lated,  which  was  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  duty  upon  colonial 
timber,  and  a  very  small  decrease  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  timber.     We  thought  it 
advisable  to  remove  that  upon  colonial,  and  make  a  considerable  reduction  with 
regard  to  foreign  timber.     The  noble  lord  condemns  that  policy.     I  greatly  doubt 
whether  experience  will  not  prove  our  policy  to  have  been   the  best.     It  was  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  England  possesses  iron  and  coal,  and  that  all  she 
wants  to  give  her  an  unlimited  power  over  manufactures,  is  a  free  access  to  wood. 
[^Ir  Hume :  And  food.]     I  was,  Sir,  quoting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon   Hume, 
and  not  of  the  hon.  gentleman.     "  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  "  therefore,  the 
true  policy  of  the  country  to   facilitate  the  importation  of  timber."     In  pursuing 
that  policy.  Sir,  we  differed  practically  from  the  noble  lord ;  but  though  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  article  of  timber  has  been  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  course  we  took  on  that  occasion,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be 
ultimately  and  permanently  for  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  country.    The  noble 
lord  then  adverted   to  the  domestic  circumstances   of  the  country,  in   connection 
with  our  government,  and  first  he  spoke  of  the  present  unfortunate  disposition  to 
insurrection  which  pervades  Wales.     The  noble  lord  says  that  a  sutficient  explana- 
tion of  tlie  causes  which  led  to  that  state  of  things  has  not  been  furnished;   and  he 
inquires  whether  or  not  we  mean  to  suppress  it  by  force  of  arms.     Sir,  we  do  not 
propose  to  pass  over  the  causes  of  the  present  movement  in  the  investigations  which 
we  are  making.     Tlie  noble  lord  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  quite  unconnected 
with  politics,  and  tliat  these  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  imply  no  blame  on  her 
Majesty's  government.     But,  Sir,  when  the  noble  lord  casts  blame  upon  the  govern- 
ment,  for  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  South 
Wales,  he  might  have  recollected  what   had  taken  place  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  when  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  what  course  the  government  of 
which  he  was  then  a  member  took  to  suppress  the  rebellion  that  then  existed  in  the 
principality.     The  noble  lord  might  have  remembered  the  cordial  aid  he  received, 
without  reference  to  political  or  party  distinctions,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  government.     Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  what  took  place  at 
Newport  ?     Does  the  noble  lord  forget  the  loss  of  life  which  happened  upon  that 
occasion  ?     Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  the  attack  upon  that  town  which  was  led 
on  by  Mr.  Frost?     Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  his  own  ])roposition  for  an  increase 
of  the  military  force,  to  the  extent  of  5000  additional  men,  in  the  year  1839,  for  the 
})urpose  of  suppressing  the  disturbances  in  Wales  at  tiiat  time?     The  noble  lord 
made  a  pro])o.-ition   lo  increase  the  army  by  5000  men  ;  and  he  dwelt,  in  making 
th:it  y)ropo<iti()n,  chiefly  ui)on   tiie  disturbances   that  had   recently  taken   place  in 
Wales.     Tiie  noble  lord  tlien  staled,  that  the  government  had  been  taunted  with 
apathy  and  renii.ssuess  in   tlie  execution  of  their  duty.     The  noble  lord  went  very 
fully  into  the  dilliculties  which   there  were  in   immediately  suppressing  those  dis- 
turhanfx's   by  the   force  of  arms.     The   noble   lord    said — "  There   were  numerous 
meetings  at  wiii(,'h  the  most  inflammatory  language  was  used,  and  where  treasonable 
and  seditions  words  were  sjioken.      He  was  most  unwilling  to  resort  to  new  measures 
of  force;  he  tlioughl  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  the  exertion  and  vigilance 
of  the  government,  and  l)y  the  ap])lication  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  to  sup- 
press those  di.-turbunces." 

And  tho  noble  lord  added: — "  Rut  wliile  I  always  bald  these  opinions,  I  at  the 
same  time,  thought,  before  I  had  myself  any  experience*  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
that  there  was  a  jiower  in  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country  which  might  be  easily 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  put  down  such  miscliievous  projects  ;ind  such  injurious  pro- 
(■(•edings.  I  must  say,  that  the  experience  I  have  had  teatdies  me,  that  although  the 
laws  are  themselves  strong,  and  ajiparently  efficient,  yet  that  there  is  great  dilliculty 
in  putting  those  laws  info  o]K'ration.  U'ith  regard  to  oiii'  instance,  with  respect  to 
which  I  have  scon  many  obAcrvulions  made — and  at  viu'ious  times  violent  speeches 
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were  made  on  various  occtasions — every  one  has  seen  in  the  newspapers  the  strongest 
excitement  to  violence,  rebellion,  and  alarm  of  every  kind;  and  it  has  naturally  been 
observed,  with  regard  to  snch  language,  that  it  was  seditious,  if  not  treasonable,  and 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  put  in  force  to  suppress  it.  That  was  my  own  feeling  like- 
wise; but,  when  I  came  to  any  particular  instance  of  such  language,  the  obtaining  of 
evidence  and  procuring  a  conviction  was  not  a  matter  of  so  much  facility  as  itappeared." 
Well,  then,  the  noble  lord  having  acquired  that  experience  in  office,  he  should  not 
be  too  forward  in  blaming  tht)se  who  have  succeeded  him,  if,  wlien  newspapers 
report  violent  and  seditious  language,  the  government  n)ay  not  find  it  so  easy  at  once 
to  punish  those  who  are  alleged  to  hold  that  language  or  to  suiii)ress  such  meetings. 
[Lord  J.  Russell:  I  did  not  confine  my  observations  to  ^Vales,  I  ivferred  to  Ireland 
also.]  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  not  of  Ireland  only,  but  of  Wales.  The  noble 
lord  did  seem  to  imply  that  because  there  had  been  violent  jjroceedings  in  Wales, 
there  had  been  great  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards 
their  suppression.  The  noble  lord  asks,  "  How  can  these  things  be?  How  is  it 
that  the  government  have  permitted  them  to  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  violence?" 
I  will  tell  the  noble  lord  that  the  government  have  neglected  no  measure  of  pre- 
caution; they  have  determined  to  enforce  the  law;  they  have  taken  every  means  at 
their  command  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  peace;  and  they  are 
determined  to  persevere  in  that  course,  and  they  do  hope  that  the  readiness  which 
they  evinced  when  the  public  peace  was  before  in  danger  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  government  will  be  shown  by  those  who  now  act  in  opposition  to  them.  The 
noble  lord  received  support  not  merely  by  the  consent  given  to  an  increase  of  the 
military  force  when  he  proposed  his  5,000  men,  but  by  the  ready  and  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  oblivion  of  all  political  dilTerences,  and  the  determination  to  ujjhold 
the  authority  of  the  law,  which  added  still  more  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  tiie 
executive  government.  And,  Sir,  whatever  m;iy  have  been  the  original  causes  which 
led  to  these  outrages  in  Wales,  they  were  apparently  slight;  but  a  slight  cause  often 
leads  to  considerable  excitement,  which  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  de])lored  that  excesses  have  been  committed,  and  that  such  a  bad  spirit  exists. 
As  1  said  before,  they  are  not  traceable  to  discontent  witli  the  government — to 
political  discontent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  government,  even  for  the  preservation  of  those  who  are  now  concerned  in 
these  outrages,  and  in  the  promotion  of  these  excesses, — it  is,  I  say,  true  policy  and 
true  humanity  with  respect  to  them,  to  use  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  restrain  those 
parties,  to  support  the  law,  and  to  suppress  those  outrages.  I  trust  that  her  Majesty's 
government  will  not  be  exposed  to  quibbling  censures  upon  their  conduct  with 
reference  to  matters  of  this  kind;  but  that  there  will  be  a  general  and  marked  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  this  House  to  aid  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace  and  in  the  suppression  of  insurrection.  And  I  hope  that  no  false 
impression  will  go  forth  that  any  party  who  is  disturbing  the  public  peace  will 
receive  any  encouragement  or  sympathy  from  any  quarter  of  that  House.  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  Sir,  I  must  also  say  that  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  taken  with  regard  to  that  country  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  to  a 
great  extent  and  tiiat  very  recently;  and  v/e  are  told  that  in  the  course  of  next  week 
the  state  of  Ireland  is  again  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  this  House. 
Why,  Sir,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  have  already  explained  to  the  House  the 
course  they  have  pursued  and  intend  to  pursue.  They  have  explained  that  it  is  their 
determination  to  leave  no  effort  untried  for  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  union 
of  Great  Hritain  and  Ireland.  They  have  also  stated  that  they  would  not  be  impelled 
by  remomstrances,  or  by  threats,  or  by  ajiprehensions,  or  by  alarms,  beyond  their 
sense  of  duty,  to  resort  to  imusiuil  measures  of  force;  that  tliey  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  pov.'ers  of  the  law,  and  v.'ould  take  every 
precaution  against  disturbing  the  public  peace;  that  they  would  nialce  every  prepara- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillitj',  but  that  they  would  reserve  to  themselves 
the  unbiassed  judgment  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  might  become 
necessary  to  a[)peal  to  force  and  arms.  I  believe  that  the  course  they  have  pursued 
in  that  country  has  met  with  general  approbation.  Sir,  I  regret  to  hear  the  noble 
lord  censure  the  government  for  the  course  they  have  pursued  for  the  purpose  of 
marking   their   disapprobation   of    the    efforts    that   have    been   made    to   destroy 
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the   legislative    union,   by    the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment.    \\e  have   not  asked   for   fresh   powers;   we  have   acted    with    forbearance 
in  the  ap])lication  of  those  that  we  possess.     We  have  .sliown  our  confidence   in  tlie 
powers  of  the  law;  we  have  not  sought  to  irritate  by  a  ))remature  and  hasty  applica- 
tion of  force;  but  we  have  felt  it  our  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
exercise  its  prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  marking  its  disapprobation  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  have  joined  in   the  attempts  which   have  been  made  to  promote   the 
repeal  of  the  union.     We  have  noticed  the  multitudinous  assemblies  that  have  been 
held,  and  the  inflammatory  language  used  at  them;  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
danger  to  the  i)ublic  peace  which  they  excite.     Therefore,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  advise  the  Crown  to  withhold   its  confidence  from  those  who  take  an  active  part 
in  the  promotion  of  those  meetings,  and  we  did  recommend  her  Majesty  to  remove 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  those  wlio  held  such  language,  or  were  present  at 
those  proceedings.     And  what  course  would  the  noble  lord  advise  tl;e  government 
to  take?     lie  says — "Do  not  apply  force  hastily."     When  the  noble   lord  was  a 
minister,  he  advised  the  Crown  to  declare  that  "  the  severance  of  the  union  would  be 
fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  existence  of  this  country  as  a  power- 
ful state."     We  concurred  in  that  view,  but  the  noble  lord  quarrels  with  the  exercise 
of  the  same  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  now  we  give  a  practical  proof  tliat  we  hold  the 
same  opinion,  by  advising  the  Crown  to  remove  from  the  commission  of  the  peace 
those  who  exercise  that  commission   in  giving  countenance  to  those  proceedings.     I 
shall  not  upon  this  occasion  anticipate  the  debate  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  course 
of  next  week,  upon  the  motion  which   I   conclude  it   is  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  proceed  with.     The  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  a  full  opportunity  of  stating  their  views  in  the  late  debate,  and  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  them  again.     But,  I  must  say,  that  we 
have  governed,  and  are  prepared  to  govern,  Ireland  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  imi)ar- 
tiality.     W^e  have   tried  to  govern  it,  not  through  the  exclusive  agency  of  a  party, 
but  we  have  tried  to  govern  it  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality.     We 
know  what  has  been   the   consequence  of  that.     We  know  your  taunts  in   some 
respects  to  be  just,  namely,  that  we  have  not  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  one  party, 
and  we  have  lost  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  other.     Vv'e  know  we  might  have 
gained  the  confidence  of  one  by  governing  exclusively  through  its  agency.     We  have 
not  attemj)tcd   to  govern   exclusively  through   a  party,   but   upon    more   enlarged 
and  more  comprehensive  principles;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  which  was 
predicted,  and  with  which  we  are  now  taunted, — that  if  we  had  governed   Ireland 
exclusively  upon  the  principles  of  party,  although  we  m.ight  have  exasperated  one 
party,  we  should  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  other.     Still  I  shall  not  despair,  nor 
will  those  who  are  united  with  me  in  the  government,  that  when  our  intentions  are 
manifested — when  it  is  seen  what  is  the  course  we  have  pursued,  and  that  which  Ave 
are  pursuing — we  do  not  despair  that  there  will  be  a  general  confidence  in   the 
justice  and  impartiality  of  our  government,  and  that  the  applause  of  rational  men, 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  desirous  of  its   ))eace  and  tranquillity, 
will  be  the  reward  of  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued  and  are  determined  to 
pursue.     Sir,  1  trust  the  House  has  not  forgotten  the   position  in  which  we   found 
the  government  when  we  were  called  to  office;  1  trust  tliat  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  position  of  affairs  in  Canada,  the  jiosition  of  afi'airs  in  India,  the  state  of  the 
finances,  the  unfinislied  war  in  China,  and  the  state  of  our  trade.     I  trust  they  have 
not  forgotten  all  the  difficulties  which  enconi|)assed  the  government  at  the  time  we 
assumed  tlic  direction  of  public  affairs.    1  trust  they  will  have  seen  that  the  military 
force  in  Canada  has  been  materially  reduced.     I  trust  that  they  will  have  seen  that 
the  causes  of  the  dirt'erenees  with   tlie  United   States — those  at  least   which   even 
threatened  us  with  hostility — luive  been   removed  ;  that  those  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  this  coiuitry  which  jircvailed  in  France  have,  I  think,  been  greatly  abated, 
(hat  many  of  the  causes  of  the  differences  which  obstructed  a  good  understanding 
with  that  country  no  longer  exist,  and  that  someof  the  disputed  points  between  this 
country  and   France  either  have  been   adjusted,  or  are  in  a  train  to  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted;  and  I  trust  the  House  will  not  overlook,  that  though  the  present  amoimt 
of  the  revenue  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  demands  upon  it,  yet 
that  the  great  financial  etibrt  made  by  the  country  last  \  ear  has  laid  the  foundation, 
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in  my  opinion  at  least,  for  equalizing  the  expenditnre  and  tlie  revenue.  It  is  true 
tliat  trade  is  still  depressed,  but  1  think  1  have  given  some  proofs  that  with  resjiect 
to  the  great  articles  of  manufacture,  there  are  at  least  indications  of  a  revival  of 
trade.  Trade  is  depressed,  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  succession 
of  those  unfavourable  seasons  which,  for  years  preceding  the  last,  had  of  course  a 
material  effect  upon  the  capital  and  industry  of  this  country.  The  hostile  tariff  of 
America,  and  the  deranged  state  of  the  circulation  of  America,  no  doubt,  has  con- 
tributed still  further  to  increase  our  commercial  difficulties.  But  still  the  measures 
taken  in  the  course  of  last  year  and  the  improvement  in  the  tariff  will,  I  trust,  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  repair  of  the  evils  that  have  been  felt,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  commercial  pros])erity  of  this  country.  I  trust  tlie  House  will  not  consider  that 
we  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us;  nor  that  we  have  forfeited  any 
claim  to  that  eonffdence  which  was  given  to  us  when  we  accepted  office  and  entered 
upon  the  administration  of  affairs.  By  the  course  we  have  pursued,  we  have  occa- 
sionally, in  the  execution  of  our  public  duty,  disappointed  the  expectation  of  our 
friends.  They  may  not  have  realized  the  lio]jes  which  they  were  led,  as  the  noble 
lord  says,  to  entertain,  that  protection  would  be  carried  to  the  extremes!  point,  or 
that  the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country  would  be  favoured  by  still  higher  duties; 
but,  whatever  expectations  have  been  entertained,  there  was  no  declaration  made 
either  by  my  colleagues  or  by  myself  wiiich  could  justify  our  friends  in  supposing 
that  we  would  sacrifice  our  public  duty  to  their  expectations.  We  have  exercised 
the  trust  reposed  by  the  cctuntry  in  our  hands  in  such  a  way,  I  trust,  as  not  to  have 
forfeited  the  confidence  which  our  friends  were  disposed  to  })lace  in  us  when  we  came 
into  office.  In  our  endeavours  to  retain  tliat  confidence,  we  will  apply  ourselves  to 
the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  with  a  firm  belief,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs  in  particular  quarters,  there  is  that  energy  and 
])ublic  spirit  in  this  country  that  will  enable  us  to  surmount  them  all,  and  to  place 
this  country,  in  reference  to  its  domestic  affairs,  and  with  reference  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, in  that  proud  position  which  it  ought  to  maintain.  Sir,  if  the  noble  lord  had 
upon  this  occasion  proposed  any  vote  for  testing  the  confidence  of  this  House  in  her 
Majesty's  government,  we  feel  that  that  confidence  would  not  have  been  withheld  from 
lis;  that  no  partial  dissatisfaction — no  partial  disai)pointnient — has  alienated  from 
us  the  approbation  and  support  of  our  friends,  and  so  long  as  they  are  continued,  we 
shall  persevere  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  order  of  the  day  v/as  read.      Committee  post- 
poned. 


SUPPLY— OPIUM  COMPENSATION. 
August  4,  1843. 

The  House  in  committee  of  supply.  On  the  first  vote,  "That  =£1,281,211  be 
granted  to  certain  individuals,  the  holders  of  opium  surrendered  to  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment in  1839,  as  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  them,  under  the  4th 
article  of  the  treaty" — 

SiK  Robert  Peel  said — It  is  nothing,  Sir,  but  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty  that 
can  induce  persons  in  the  situation  of  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself,  presiding 
over  the  treasury  of  the  country,  and  having  great  public  duties  to  perform — 1  say 
it  is  nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  that  can  induce  us  to  refuse  our  acquiescence 
in  claims  of  tiiis  nature.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  thete  would  be  raised,  partly 
from  sympathy,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  a  feeling  in  favour  of  such  acquies- 
cence. The  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  referred  to  a  letter  which 
he  has  lately  received  from  a  distinguished  native  of  India,  in  Avhich  he  said  that 
the  natives  of  India  had  no  representative  and  no  organ  in  this  House.  I  entertain 
a  different  view  upon  that  subject  from  that  individual.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  party  opinions  and  party  considerations  will  not  operate  in  matters  of  this  kind  ; 
and  if  we  wished  merely  to  consult  our  own  ease,  and  abandon  our  own  duty,  we 
should  rather  have  acquiesced  in  claims  of  this  nature  than  have  resisted  them.  But 
the  facts  of  the  case  cannot  be  overlooked.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  the 
Emperor  of  China  stipulated  that  6,000,000  dollars  should  be  paid  as  the  value  of 
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the  opium  that  was  surrendered  to  Captain  Elliot.  Why  was  that  sum  fixed  upon 
bv  Sir  Ilenry  Pottinger  ?  Because,  as  I  apprehend,  that  sum  was  named  at  the 
instance  of  the  noble  lord  then  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  I  have  not  the  do- 
cument by  me,  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  noble  lord,  in  writing  to  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  on  the  subject  of  the  demands  that  should  be  made  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  for  the  debts  of  the  Hong  merchants,  for  the  indemnification  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  for  compensation  to  the  merchants  who  had  delivered  up  the 
opium,  named  6,000,000  of  dollars  as  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  demanded  as 
compensation  ;  and  the  reason  why  6,000,000  dollars  were  demanded,  and  subse- 
quently inserted  in  the  treaty  was,  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton  and 
.Sir  Henry  Pottinger  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  6,000,000  dollars  would  be  a 
fair  compensation.  But,  Sir,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  in 
opium,  and  the  lion,  gentleman  who  commenced  this  discussion  thought  that  there 
was  great  inconsistency  in  my  making  a  public  declaration  that  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
had  been  instructed  by  the  present  government,  not  on  account  of  our  possession  of 
Hong-Kong,  to  give  any  facilities  for  carrying  on  a  smuggling  trade  that  was  inter- 
dicted by  the  Chinese  laws,  while  yet  the  government  of  England  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  the  growth  of  opium  in  India,  and  derived  a  profit  from  its  monopoly. 
Now,  I  confers  that  I  do  not  see  any  such  inconsistency.  [Mr.  Mangles — I  said 
making  it  to  suit  the  Chinese  palate.]  I  find  that  the  course  pursued  in  this  respect 
by  the  present  government  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  quite  nf)torious  that  the  growth  of  opium  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
government  of  India,  and  that  that  government  has  derived  a  considei-able  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  it ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  distinct  intimations  have  been  given 
to  the  persons  who  carried  on  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  China  that  if  they  violated 
the  laws  of  the  Cliincte  government,  the  British  government  could  not  interfere  to 
redress  any  injury  they  might  receive  from  loss,  but  that  they  must  themselves  be 
responsible  for  that  loss.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston),  in  writing  to 
Captain  Elliot  on  the  15th  of  June,  1838,  gave  precisely  the  instructions  I  have 
just  referred  to.  The  noble  lord  was  quite  aw^re  of  the  fact  that  0]>ium  was  grown 
in  India,  and  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  part  of  that  opium  was  sent  by 
private  individuals  for  sale  to  China;  yet  he  told  these  individuals  expressly  in  that 
letter  that  they  must  bear  all  the  consequences  of  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Chinese  government.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1838,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston), wrote  to  Captain  Elliot — "  As  to  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  your  despatches  of  November  and  December,  1837,  I  have  to  state  that 
her  ^Majesty's  government  cannot  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British  sub- 
jects to  violate  the  laws  of  any  country  to  which  they  may  trade.  Any  loss,  therefore, 
which  such  persons  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the 
Ciiinese  laws,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  must  be  borne  by  the  parties  who  have 
brought  the  loss  on  themselves  by  their  own  acts." 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  late  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  intimating  that  there 
was  a  distinction  between  a  trafiic  legalized  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  which 
was  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  and  a  trade  tliat  was  prohibited  by  those  laws. 
Had  there  been  an  interference  with  the  legal  traffic  of  British  subjects,  in  that  case 
there  would  liave  been  a  claim  on  the  Britisli  government  for  redress;  but  if  the 
traffic  was  illegal  and  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  China,  then  it  is  intimated  by  the 
nol)lc  lord  that  the  })arties  so  trading  must  thcm.-^olves  be  resjjonsible  for  any  loss, 
and  that  the  British  government  could  not  give  theiu  any  guarantee.  It  is  becau.<:e 
tlie  tralfic  in  opium  [)artakes  of  the  nature  of  a  gambling  sjieculation,  owing  to  its 
l)eing  subject  to  interruption  from  tlie  Chinese  laws,  that  there  are  such  great  vicis- 
situiics  in  it,  siudi  (iiircrcnces  in  the  profit  derived,  ami  tlie  loss  sustained.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  iny  right  liou.  friend  (.Mr.  C.ouiliuni),  this  description  of 
tlic  gambling  nature  of  the  trade  is  the  language  not  of  the  government  only  but  of 
the  mcrcliauts  themselves;  jier.sons  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  trade  in  India, 
and  a(;tually  carrying  it  on.  In  the  evidence  given  before  tlie  committee  of  1840, 
I  find  distinct  admissions  to  lliis  effect.  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Inglis. 
He  was  a.sked  : — "  Then  the  profits  of  the  opium  trade  were  very  higii  ? — They  were 
sometimes  very  high  and  sometimes  very  low;  I  have  known  jieopie  totally  ruined 
by  it ;  there  is  an  instanci;  of  a  gendeman  now  living  in  China,  at  Macao,  who, 
many  years  ago,  was  totally  ruined  by  fluctuation  in  price  ;  he  lost  a  large  fortune  in 
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if.  To  wliat  would  you  attribute  the  great  fluctuation  in  prices  ? — Sometimes  in 
India,  for  instance,  we  have  hud  a  report  from  Mahva  of  some  GOOO  or  7000  chests 
more  coming  on  in  the  season  than  liad  ever  come  on  in  any  season  before  from 
Malwa;  it  jjcrhaps  has  not  turned  out  eventually  that  so  much  did  come;  but  that 
report  has  immediately  operated  upon  the  market  to  a  most  fatal  extent.  Have  those 
losses  and  variations  in  price  ever  arisen  from  the  acts  of  the  Chinese  government  ? 
— Of  course,  every  temporary  stojjpage  of  the  trade,  occasioned  by  the  man- 
darins, probably  to  enhance  their  own  squeezes,  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  price. 
The  parties  engaged  in  that  trade  were  glad  to  do  it,  with  the  prospect  of  very  high 
profits,  and  sometimes  they  were  subject  to  great  losses? — Of  course  it  was,  in  its 
very  nature,  a  very  gambling  trade:  of  course,  every  one  who  went  into  such  a 
trade  must  be  prepared  to  meet  large  losses.  Those  extreme  fluctuations  were  not 
felt  in  the  cotton  or  linen  trade? — Not  such  violent  fluctuations;  the  opium  trade 
is  more  like  the  stocks,  or  things  of  that  kind  in  this  country  ;  a  mandarin  going  up  to 
Pekin,  for  instance,  would  make  a  rise  in  the  price  of  opium,  because  there  has  been 
100  or  200  chests  supposed  to  be  carried  up  smuggled  in  his  baggage ;  and  you  will 
fincj^in  the  price  currents  things  of  that  kind  stated  as  reasons  for  a  rise  of  price." 

AVhy  do  I  quote  these  opinions?  It  is  to  show  the  fluctuation  of  profit  and  loss 
in  this  trade,  and  that  those  who  embark  in  it  do  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
illegality,  and  of  those  fluctuations  being  greater  on  account  of  that  illegality  than 
if  it  were  a  trade  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  China.  Well,  a  great  crisis  arose, 
and,  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  danger  to  British  subjects,  Captain 
Elliot,  the  superintendent,  required  from  them  the  surrender  of  the  opium  in  their 
possession.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  if  those  British  sub- 
jects had  suffered  death,  or  torture,  or  great  indignity,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
interference of  Captain  Elliot,  he  not  being  at  the  time  authorised  to  interfere,  still 
he  would  have  been  exposed  to  blame;  but  I  also  tliiuk  that  Captain  Elliot  acted 
wisely  under  the  circumstances  in  taking  th.c  authority  on  himself.  However,  the 
opium  was  given  up,  and  given  up  on  tliese  conditions  : — "  It  is  specially  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  proof  of  British  property,  and  the  value  of  the  o|)ium  so  surren- 
dered, are  to  be  taken  on  the  principle  and  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  defined  by 
the  British  government." 

Now,  the  hon.  meniber  for  Guildford  tells  us  that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  the 
invoice  price,  which  he  contends  would  be  the  just  price.  [Mr.  ^Mangles — would  be 
considered  just.]  If  the  parties  thought  the  invoice  price  a  just  price,  why  did  not 
they  stipulate  witli  Captain  Elliot  for  that  pric^e  at  the  time  the  opium  was  given  up? 
What  could  have  been  more  easy  ?  [Sir  T.  Wilde  :  It  might,  then,  have  been  worth 
more  or  less?]  Yes;  but  they  expressly  left  it  to  the  British  government  to  deter- 
mine what  the  principle  of  payment  should  be.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
tells  us  that  our  concern  is  not  with  the  parlies  who  delivered  up  the  opium,  but  with 
our  own  subjects — the  natives  of  India,  the  producers  of  opium — who  consigned  it 
to  British  merchants  in  China,  and  whose  claim,  therefore,  is  not  on  tlie  Chinese 
government,  but  direct  on  the  British  treasury'.  But  tlie  late  government  did  not 
admit  any  such  claim.  Applications  were  constantly  made  to  them  before  the  value 
could  be  ascertained,  to  advance,  on  account  of  the  distress  of  the  parties,  instal- 
ments from  the  treasury,  which  should  be  repaid  on  the  recovery  of  the  money  from 
the  Chinese  government.  The  late  government  expressly  denied  that  there  existed 
any  such  claims  on  the  British  treasury.  Their  answer  was,  that  they  would 
attempt  to  recover  the  money  from  the  Chinese  government,  but  that  they  would 
not  admit  any  claim  on  the  British  treasury.  Nothing  can  be  more  express  t^lan 
the  language  used  by  the  late  government  on  those  occasions.  The  noble  lord  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonial  department  will  no  doubt  remember  what  he 
said  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  application  being  made.  He  said, — "  The  go- 
vernment did  not  consider  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  public  duty  to  recommend 
parliament  to  lay  such  a  burthen  on  the  public,  and  they  could  not  make  any  pro- 
posal to  parliament  for  a  grant  for  the  purpose.'' 

Such  a  claim,  therefore,  was  not  admitted,  and  the  estimate  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  from  the  Chinese  government  for  compensation 
was  6,189,000  dollars,  subject  to  some  possible  abatements.  It  was  because  the 
noble  lord  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger  concurred  in  thinking  that  6,000,000  was  a  suffi- 
cient sum,  that  that  amount  was  inserted  in  the  treaty.     That  sum  has  been  paid  to 
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us — it  is  now  in  our  possession,  and  we  propose  to  appropriate  it  in  compensation  for 
these  demands.  But  it  is  said  that  the  sum  is  inadequate,  and  as  far  as  I  can  collect 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  the  amount  which  he  considers 
we  ought  to  pay  would  be  much  nearer  12,000,000  than  6,000,000  dollars.  He  thinks 
that  the  natives  of  India  are  not  merely  entitled  to  the  £1,300,000  which  we  have 
recovered  under  the  treaty,  but  to  a  further  sum  of  £1,300,000  also.  From  what  fund 
is  that  additional  sum  to  be  derived  ?  Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  empire  of  China,  and 
after  having  agreed  by  treaty  to  take  6,000,000  of  dollars,  to  tell  them  we  made  a  mis- 
take and  must  Jiave  more  ?  No  one  will  contend  that  such  a  demand  on  our  part 
would  be  a  just  one.  So  far  as  China  is  concerned,  you  have  closed  the  account, 
by  requiring  the  Chinese  empire  to  pay  the  6,000,000  dollars;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  iniquitous,  supposing  the  treaty  to  have  been  ratified,  and  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment concluded,  than  to  go  to  the  emperor,  and  tell  him  we  had  made  a  mistake  and 
must  have  more.  But  if  the  hon.  gentleman's  demand  for  an  additional  sura  be  a 
j  ist  one,  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  we  could  not  go  to  Ciiina  for  more,  the  fact  that 
any  such  additional  sum  must  come  out  of  the  British  treasury  imposes  on  us  the 
necessity  of  still  greater  caution  in  coming  to  a  decision.  It  was  left  to  the  British 
government  to  determine  on  what  pi'inciple  compensation  should  be  made,  and  the 
question  now  is,  what  that  principle  shall  be?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
says,  there  are  two  modes  of  settling  the  price  to  be  paid — either  it  shall  be  the 
invoice  price,  that  is  to  say  some  speculative  price  agreed  to  be  given  at  any  preceding 
period,  or  you  sluill  determine  the  price  in  each  case  by  what  would  have  been  the 
value  of  the  opium  delivered  up  to  Captain  Elliot,  supposing  it  had  not  been  delivered 
up,  and  the  party  had  waited  for  a  better  market  and  sold  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit. 
Why,  how  could  such  an  inquiry  be  conducted — an  inquiry  not  only  into  the  cost 
price,  but  also  into  the  cost  of  conveying  it  to  China,  varying  in  each  particular  case  ? 
If  tlie  invoice  price  be  paid,  it  might  be  the  price  of  a  period  long  before,  and  if  the 
other  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  adopted,  the  indemnity  must 
be  one  for  imaginary  profits.  I  hold  that  the  public  could  have  no  means  of  inquir- 
ing into  what  such  profits  would  be.  Now,  what  is  the  course  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  really  due  to  the  holders  ?  They 
bore  in  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  that  this  was  a  trade  subject  to  great  fluctuations, 
on  account  of  its  being  a  gambling  speculation  in  violation  of  the  law.  We  do  not 
urge  the  illegality  of  the  traffic  as  a  reason  against  paying  it  all.  No,  we  do  not  say 
that;  but  we  do  urge  the  illegality  as  a  reason  why  the  parties  should  bear  such  loss 
as  would  arise  out  of  the  risk  and  hazard  of  the  trade  ;  and  we  say,  that  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  compensation,  we  have  a  right  to  ascertain  what  was  the  value 
of  the  article  at  the  time  it  was  delivered  up,  remembering  the  principle  on  which 
the  opium  trade  was  carried  on.  We,  therefore,  did  institute  intpuries  to  ascertain 
the  value;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  at  the  time  in  India  and  China,  not  the  value  of 
the  opium  in  India,  after  the  account  of  the  detention  of  British  subjects  and  the 
seizure  of  the  o])ium  had  reached  India  ;  but  what  was  the  selling  price  in  India 
l)rcvious  to  that  time;  and  if  the  price  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  was  lower  than  the 
price  became  after  that  news  had  arrived,  then  we  did  think  it  conformable  to  equity 
that  we  siiould  compensate  according  to  that  reduced  price,  and  not  according  either 
to  tlie  invoice  ])riee,  or  to  any  vague  calculation  of  future  jiossible  ])rofits.  The 
clause  in  the  treaty  by  which  the  (i, 000, 000  dollars  were  stipulated  to  be  jiaid,  gave  the 
British  government  fidl  latitude  to  adojjt  that  ])rinciple.  Su])pose  that  100  dollars 
I, ad  been  given  for  a  chest  of  opium  in  the  year  preceding,  and  that  on  the  delivery 
of  t^at  o])ium  the  real  value  was  not  nH)re  than  sixty  dollars^  why  then  that  price  of 
sixty  dollars  represents  the  real  value  of  the  opium  at  that  time  in  the  market.  My 
hon.  fricufl  behind  me  tells  me  that  I  jjromiscd  last  session  to  grant  intiuiry.  [Mr. 
Ivindsay  :  Yes,  a  full  and  searching  in(juiry.]  A  full  and  searching  in<piiry  !  What 
o'-curred  last  session  at  the  time  referred  to?  The  noble  lord  opposite  said,  if  the 
government  were  likely  to  give  tlu!  subj(>ct  an  elK'ctivc  considcralion,  then  he  would 
reconmn;nd  the  hon  gentleman  (Mr.  Lindsay)  not  to  divide,  though  if  he  did  divide, 
he  should  divide  with  him.  But  if  he  could  get  such  an  assurance  ircnn  the  govern- 
ment, he  recf)mmended  him  not  to  divide.  My  hon.  friend  behind  me  then  said,  if 
licr  Maje.-ty^s  government  would  give  the  partii's  an  opportnnily  of  ])roving  the  value 
of  the  o])iiun,  and  advance  money  on  account,  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
1  replied  that  the  hon.  member  must  use  his  own  discretion  ;  the  government  would 
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prosecute  incjuiries  in  India,  but  could  not  pledge  itself  tliat  tliose  inquiries  should 
be  iollowed  up  in  this  country.  The  lion,  gentleman,  I  said,  must  decide  for  him- 
self, and  my  hon.  friend  was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  answer,  that  he  divided  the 
House.  The  inquiries  I  was  then  referring  to  were  inquiries  we  had  directed  three 
several  authorities  to  make  on  the  subject  of  these  opium  claims  in  India.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  were  in  possession  of  exactly  the  same  information  last  March. 
I  certainly  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  assertion  made.  The  date  of  Lord 
EUenborough's  letter,  reporting  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  is  March  22,  1842;  the 
debate  in  this  House  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March,  1842;  the  letter  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  therefore,  was  not  actually  written  till  a  few  days  after  that  debate. 
The  reply  of  Sir  Henry  Pottingcr  to  tlie  reference  made  to  him,  by  a  most  singular 
coincidence,  bore  date  the  very  day  in  which  the  debate  took  place  in  this  House. 
His  letter  M'as  dated  Hong  Kong,  17th  of  March,  1842; — it  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
clear,  that  when  government  spoke  in  March,  1842,  they  could  not  be  in  possession 
of  the  replies  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  Lord  EUenborough  to  the  references  for 
inquiry  which  we  had  made  to  them.  We  hud^the  letter  of  Captain  Elliot,  undoubt- 
edly, which  was  one  of  the  three,  but  we  had  no  answer  to  the  inquiries  instituted  in 
India  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  this  opium.  Who  were  the  parties 
we  consulted  ?  Were  they  persons  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  fair  claims  of 
the  owners  of  opium  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  passed  a  high  eulogiurn  on 
Captain  Elliot ;  he  mentioned  the  testimonies  borne  to  his  character  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Captain  Elliot  has,  since  his  return  from 
China,  been  aj)pointed  to  a  high  situation  in  another  part  of  the  world.  I,  myself, 
when  attacks  have  been  occasionally  directed  against  Ca])tain  Elliot,  have  taken  the 
opjjortunity  of  his_naine  being  mentioned  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  high  character, 
for  moral  as  well  as  personal  courage,  which  ho  has  shown  on  several  occasions,  under 
circumstances  of  no  ordinary  dilhculty.  I  have  also  borne  willing  testimony  to  his 
high  character  for  disinterestedness  and  integrity.  If  he  deserves  that  character,  as 
unquestionably  he  does,  could  there  be  a  man  better  qualified  than  Captain  Elliot  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  subject?  He  was  the  party  who  entered  into  this  contract, 
and  he  was  the  best  judge  of  what  was  the  fair  understanding,  the  spirit  of  the 
engagement,  the  intentions  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  to  him  their  opium,  in 
respect  of  which  these  claims  now  arise.  Supposing  Captain  Elliot  was  jierfectly 
disinterested,  could  there  be  one  better  qualified  from  his  personal  knowledge  of 
India  and  China  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  subject?  By  what  other  process 
of  inquiry  could  we  ascertain  the  point?  Appoint  what  commission  we  might,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  determine  the  value  of  the  opium  on  any  such  tests 
or  principles,  as  those  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Worcester. 
We  had  no  alternative  but  to  deal  with  the  question  on  general  principle,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  general  princi])le,  the  authorities  to  whom  we  referred 
were  authorities  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  these  claimants.  Captain  Elliot 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  we  referred.  If  there  was  any  situation  which  could 
induce  any  man  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  these  claims,  it  was  the  situation  in 
which  Captain  Elliot  had  been  placed.  The  loss  would  not  be  with  him.  He  was 
perfectly  certain  that  the  government  could  not  resent  the  delivery  of  any  opinion  he 
might  give,  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  holders  of  opium.  He  had  every  con- 
ceivable motive,  if  he  were  inclined  to  swerve  from  the  direct  path  of  jjublic  duty, 
for  nuignifying  their  claims.  He  says  so  expressly  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote.  He 
says, — "  I  certainly  do  admit  I  have  a  leaning,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  natural 
that  I  should  have,  to  the  side  of  the  be^t  j)rice  to  which  I  think  the  opium  claimants 
have  any  sustainable  title  in  the  most  liberal  consideration  of  their  case." 

I  do  entreat  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  opinion  of  Cajitain  Elliot — this 
man  of  high  integrity,  and  of  the  greatest  disinterestedness.  Admitting  that  he  had 
a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  claims  on  which  he  was  called  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  he 
adds — "  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  uphold  this  principle,  that  you  shall  not  exact 
from  the  Chinese  government  a  greater  sum  than  you  could  be  fairly  entitled  to 
demand,  looking  to  the  market  ])rice  of  the  article." 

Captain  Elliot  was  under  the  impression  that  the  demand  was  to  be  made  on 
China,  whose  laws  interdicted  the  introduction  of  opium ;  and  is  it  unnatural,  when 
he  admitted  his  leaning  in  favour  of  the  claims,  that  he  should  say,  like  an  honour- 
able man, — "  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  exact  from  the  Chinese 
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government  a  larger  price  than  there  is  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  recovered 
for  that  cla?s  of  opium  if  it  never  had  been  taken  from  the  merchants  ?  " 

Are  not  those  the  two  principles  which  ought  to  have  guided  an  honourable  man 
in  deciding  such  a  case?  He  says — "  I  was  the  party  that  compelled  the  surrender 
of  this  opium;  to  protect  the  lives  of  British  subjects  who  were  detained,  I  asked 
the  surrender  of  the  opium;  it  was  delivered  to  me  in  honourable  confidence — I  pro- 
mised indemnity." 

We  admit  the  facts,  and  we  refer  to  him  who  promised  the  indemnity,  and  say: — 
"You  who  were  on  the  spot,  you  who  knew  the  value  of  the  opium,  you  who  knew 
the  principle  on  which  the  surrender  took  place,  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  guide  us  in  giving  compensation." 

Captain  Elliot  says: — "I  will.  My  leaning  is  in  favour  of  the  claims,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  cannot  exact  from  the  Chinese  authorities  a  greater  sum  than 
that  opium,  if  sold  in  the  market  at  the  time,  would  have  brought  to  its  possessor." 

So  much  for  Captain  Elliot.  We  also  referred  to  the  Governor-general  in  coun- 
cil. You  dwell,  and  justly,  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  native  Indians;  you 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  very  conversant  with  our  laws,  that  they 
see  the  growth  of  opium  encouraged  by  the  Indian  government,  that  they  consign  it 
to  British  subjects  living  at  Canton, — but  who  are  their  natural  protectors?  Surely 
the  Governor  general  in  council.  What  prejudice  can  they  have  against  the  claims 
of  the  native  merchants?  The  Indian  revenues  are  not  to  bear  the  loss.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  the  charge  is  to  fall  on  the  finances  of  India.  It  is  admitted  it  cannot 
fall  on  China;  it  is  clear  if  the  sum  is  inadequate  the  cliarge  must  full  on  the  British 
treasury.  Tlie  finances  of  India  being  exempt  from  all  liability,  there  again  we  refer 
to  an  authority  above  all  suspicion  of  being  interested  in  favour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  adverse  to  the  native  owners  of  the  opium.  We  selected  the  particular 
authority  charged  with  the  protection  of  native  Indian  interests.  The  governor  in 
council  considered  the  principle  on  which  compensation  should  be  made;  they  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  tliat  the  selling  price  in  India  at  the  time  immediately  previous 
to  the  detention  of  Captain  Elliot  and  British  agents  should  be  the  rule  observed  in 
this  case.  They,  too,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  selling  price  in  India, 
immediately  previous  to  the  detention  of  British  subjects,  should  be  the  rule  observed 
in  tliis  case;  and  this  principle,  if  practically  carried  out,  would  give  tlie  sum  of 
G, 000, 000  dollars,  which  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  as  tlie  amount  by  which  the 
owners  of  opium  should  be  compensated.  The  third  authority  who  has  been  con- 
sulted is  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  contracted  the  treaty,  and  who  had  carried  out 
the  instructions  of  the  noble  lord ;  he  proposed  0,000,000  dollars  as  the  sum  which 
the  British  government  should  require,  and  that  demand  was  made  and  acceded  to 
by  the  Chinese  government.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  stated: — "  The  inquiries  which 
I  have  instituted  have  only  tended  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusive  or  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  tlie  value  of  the  opium  delivered  in." 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  tlinught  then,  that  without  further  inquiry  in  India,  which 
would  lead  to  no  practical  result,  the  British  government  might  form  an  opinion. 
That  opinion  the  government  has  attempted  to  form,  and  it  was  in  general  confor- 
mity with  Sir  Henry  Pottiiiger's  report.  Some  hon.  goiitlomen  might  think  that  the 
])rinci])le  of  couquMisatioti  ouglit  to  be  carried  further,  but  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment is  in  general  conformity  vvitli  tliose  oi'  ( 'uptain  Elliot,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and 
the  Indian  government.  If  the  government  liad  stated  to  the  House  that  the  sum 
recovered  under  the  treaty  with  the  Cliiuese  government  was  the  value  of  the 
opium,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  liad  jiroixised  to  carry  the  ])rinci|)le  of  compensation 
furtiicr,  we  siiouid  liave  been  considered  unfaitliful  guardians  of  tiie  public  purse, 
and  to  have  shown  undue  favour  to  those  on  whose  belialf  the  claim  was  made.  It 
is  impossible  that  tlio  government  could  nave  any  otlier  desire  than  to  do  justice. 
In  regard  generally  to  claims  of  this  kind,  1  think  the  chief  security  to  the  public 
against  lavish  expenditure  is  the  treasury,  and  not  the  House  of  Connnons.  I  have 
8een  various  claims  of  the  kind  lirought  forward  in  that  House — as  the  Danish  claims, 
for  example — but  resisted  by  the  treasury  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  on 
which  the  gfivernment  resisted  the  j)res(,'nt  one.  'Jhe  government  might  have  con- 
ciliated favour  in  that  House,  and  might  have  s])are(l  tlieniselves  the  objurgation  of 
my  hon.  and  valued  friend  licliind  me,  whi(di  I  am  sorry  to  have  incurred.  I  I'elt 
certain  that  if  the  government  udiiered  to  the  course  we  have  chosen,  wc  should  be 
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liable  to  the  imputation  that  has  been  cast  upon  us  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  consider 
tliat  our  public  duty  requires  us  to  adhere  to  it.  If  the  House  of  Commons  entertains 
a  different  opinion — if  they  think  that  good  faith  requires  that  another  million  of 
money  should  be  advanced  from  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  opium  merchants,  the  House  has  the  power  of  expressing  that  opinion.  With 
all  deference,  however,  to  the  House,  I  retain  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  it  was  from  no  inditference  or  neglect  to  the  subject  I 
have  come  to  that  conclusion,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  ends  of  substantial  jus- 
tice will  be  satisfied  by  the  arrangement  I.liave  proposed. 
After  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 


SLAVE-TRADE  SUPPRESSION. 
August  18,  1843. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  a  committee  on  this 
bill — several  members  thought  it  would  be  advisable,  in  consequence  of  the  late  period 
in  the  session  at  which  the  bill  had  been  introduced,  to  defer  its  further  consideration. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  support  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  this  bill.  He  did  not  think,  that  the  fact  of  the  bill  having  been  brought  down 
to  the  House  late  in  the  session  should  be  made  a  reason  for  refusing  to  go  into  the 
consideration  of  it.  The  House  had  not  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  late  period  of 
the  session,  to  go  into  other  measures  of  importance :  and  it  was  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine to  lay  down  that,  because  it  was  the  month  of  August,  the  House  should  not 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  measure.  Though  the  bill  was  not  brought 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords  till  the  month  of  August,  there  was  a  distinct 
notice  given  last  year  tliat  the  attention  of  parliament  would  be  called  to  this  most 
important  question^ — whether  British  capital  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in 
foreign  countries  in  the  encouragement  of  the  slave-trade,  and  whether  this  mode  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Slave-Trade  Abolition  Act  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue?  That  notice  was  given  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  he  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  any  renuirks  made  upon  the  character  or  motives  of  that  noble  and 
learned  lord  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Who  had  laboured  more  successfully 
in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  than  Lord  Brougham?  By  whose  exertions 
had  more  important  measures  for  the  ])urpose  been  carried  ?  Whose  perseve- 
rance had  done  more  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  that  of  Lord  Brougham?  So 
far  from  a  notice  from  Lord  Brougham  that  he  should  bring  in  a  measure  on  this 
subject  being  calculated  to  produce  indifference,  he  should  have  thought  both  from 
his  past  conduct,  and  from  the  success  that  had  attended  his  past  exertions,  that  such 
a  notice  was  liable  to  have  quite  a  contrary  effect,  and  to  have  made  the  parties  who 
were  interested  fully  alive  to  the  possible  effect  of  his  proposal;  and  when  the 
government  were  charged  with  indifference  and  neglect,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  the  parties  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject  ought  to  have  exerted 
themselves  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  bill,  how  far  it  affected  them,  and  in 
taking  steps,  if  necessary,  by  a  timely  representation  to  the  government,  to  oppose 
it  in  the  other  House ;  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  a  measure  was  a  powerful  argument  in  its  favour  when  it  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  more  especially  when  that  recommendation  was  in 
favour  of  a  bill  which,  like  the  present,  involved  high  and  important  legal  consi- 
derations. But  the  representations  made  to  the  government  were  not  against  the 
whole  bill,  but  against  particular  (Causes.  [An  hon.  member:  And  those  were  not 
altered.]  No,  but  let  them  go  into  committee  to  discuss  the  details.  To  the 
great  principle  of  the  bill  no  objection  was  made;  that  great  principle  being 
— was  it  right,  after  all  the  sacrifices  taade  by  this  country,  and  still  making,  in 
respect  to  our  commerce  with  the  Brazils,  witii  the  view  to  abolish  slavery — looking 
also  at  the  suspicion  attaching  to  us  in  foreign  countries  as  to  the  honesty  and 
genuineness  of  our  motives  in  this  respect,  was  it  right  that,  having  prohibited  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  employing  of  British  capital  in  tlie  slave-trade  in  our  own  do- 
minions, we  should  connive  at  the  employment  of  that  capital,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  slave-trade  in  foreign  countries?  That  was  the  question  the  Honse 
was  called  upon  to  decide— that  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  proceeded. 
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If  they  were  prepared  to  allow  British  capital  to  be  so  employed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, why  prevent  its  being  employed  in  the  same  manner  in  our  own  colonies  ? 
Because  then  it  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature;  they  could  make 
regulations  for  it  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  tlie 
public  opinion  of  this  country.  But  if  they  desired  that  the  slave-trade  should  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  greatest  enormities  might  exist,  and  the 
greatest  cruelties  be  perpetrated,  without  the  control  of  the  legislature  or  the  checks 
of  public  opinion,  then  we  should  only  continue  to  permit  that  capital  to  be  so 
employed  in  foreigrj  countries,  and  all  th»suspicion  now  entertained  by  those  foreign 
countries  as  to  our  motives  would  be  confirmed.  Then,  what  was  the  situation  of 
the  West  Indian  proprietor?  You  tell  him,  we  not  only  shall  not  carry  on  the 
slave-trade,  or  cultivate  the  estate  you  have  purchased,  so  as  to  enable  you  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  the  foreign  sugar  grower,  but  you  will  permit  that  Bi'itish 
capital,  which  might  be  employed  in  enabling  you  to  maintain  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  your  property — if  you  were  allowed  to  avail  yourself  of  slave-labour — 
but  we  will  subject  you  to  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  that  capital  em- 
ployed in  encouraging  the  slave-trade,  and  slave-labour  in  foreign  countries.  Why, 
there  never  was  so  grievous  an  act  of  injustice  committed  as  would  thus  be  inflicted 
on  the  West  Indian  interests — those  interests  which  had  strong  claims  on  the 
justice  of  the  House  and  the  country.  It  was  true  we  had  paid  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  twenty  millions  as  compensation  when  we  abolislied  slavery — a  large 
sum  for  us  to  pay,  undoubtedly;  yet,  so  far  as  a  permanent  compensation  to  them 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  our  act,  perfectly  inadequate,  especially  wlien  the  difficulties 
of  their  position  in  competing  with  the  foreign  slave  owner  were  taken  into 
account.  It  was  true,  they  could  not  give  any  additional  compensation,  but  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  had  at  least  a  strong  claim  upon  the  justice  of  the  House,  and 
were  entitled  to  demand  that  parliament  should  prohibit  British  capital  being 
brought  into  competition  with  them  by  its  being  employed  in  maintaining  the  slave- 
trade  in  foreign  countries.  Suppose  they  were  to  throw  open  the  British  markets 
to  the  sugar  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba,  and  bring  it  into  competition  with  the 
produce  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  British  capital 
should  be  employed,  (no  efi'ort  being  made  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in  those  coun- 
tries,) in  bringing  that  sugar  into  competition  with  the  West  India  sugar  by  means 
of  slave-labour?  We  had  treaties  with  the  Brazils.  Did  they  know  that  the  law  of 
that  country  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,  was  openly  violated — that  gangs  of  slaves 
were  marched  in  open  day  through  their  princii)al  towns,  and  that  our  treaties  were 
utterly  ineff'ectual,  and  the  Brazilian  laws  perfectly  powerless  in  preventing  that 
trade.  Why,  some  months  ago,  while  otir  cruisers  were  absent  from  the  coast  of 
the  Brazils,  in  protecting  British  interests  at  iNIonte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
import  of  .slaves  had  ini;reased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Our  West  India  colonies 
were  subject  to  natural  disadvantages — in  the(juality  of  the  soil  and  in  the  climate — 
as  compared  with  the  15razils;  and  if,  by  means  of  the  application  of  British  capital, 
advantages  of  cultivation,  in  addition  to  those  natural  advantages,  were  given  to 
other  countries,  the  fate  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  was  sealed,  and  their  ruin 
would  be  com{)lete(l.  He  spoke  only  of  the  great  principle  of  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  British  capital  to  the  encouragement  of  the  slave-trade.  An  assertion  of 
that  principle  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  this  country.  The  enormous 
increase  in  tiie  cultivation  of  foreign  sugar  ])roved  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade.  lie 
understood  that  H0,()()()  or  !)0,0()0  slaves  had  been  iin])orted  into  Cuba.  Was  there 
sufficient  caj)ital  in  Cuba  to  carry  on  this  immense  trade  ?  He  feared  that  the  appli- 
cation of  tli(!  capital  of  other  countries  nuist  be'respimsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
it.  He  should  wish  the  IFouse  to  go  into  committee,  in  order  to  consider  the  clauses 
of  the  bill,  but  he  simuld  hope  that  no  (dause  would  be  passed  that  would  tend  to 
defeat  its  main  object.  It  would  be  Ix-tter  to  defi-r  the  l)ill  to  another  session  than  to 
legislate  precipitately.  If  the  examination  <>i'  the  bill  by  legal  minds  suggested  any 
doul)ls  (hat  did  not  occur  lo  the  House  of  Lords,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
them  for  iMijuiry  by  a  futun;  connnittee. 

The  House  then  wont  into  committee,  the  various  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  resumed. 
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Lord  Clive  proposed,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  seconded,  the  Address,  in  reply  to  her 
Majesty's  speech. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  pro])osed  as  an  amendment,  to  add  the  following'  words  to 
the  tenth  paraoraph  of  the  Address: — "  To  assure  her  Majesty  that  her  faithful  Com- 
mons will  be  always  desirous  to  vote  such  supplies  as  may  be  found  just  and  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service;  but  that  under-the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country 
we  shall  deem  it  our  first  and  most  imjjurtant  duty  to  inrpiire  into  the  various 
grievances  complained  of  by  her  people,  and  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  be  most 
effectual  for  redressing  all  just  causes  of  complaint." 

Sir  Robert  Pekl: — Before  I  notice  tlie  motion  which  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  the  member  for  Rochdale,  and  on  which  I  apprehend  the  first  division 
will  be  taken,  or  make  any  remarks  on  the  observations  which  have  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  ex- 
pressing, in  concurrence,  I  believe,  with  tlie  general  feeling  of  the  House,  the  satis- 
faction with  which  I  lieard  the  speeches  of  my  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  moved  and  seconded  the  Address.  The  hon  gentleman,  the  member  for  Montrose, 
a  political  opponent  of  theirs,  stated  distinctly  that  he  recollected  on  no  occasion  to 
have  heard  an  Address  to  the  Throne  moved  and  seconded  with  greater  judgment 
and  greater  ability  than  have  been  displayed  on  the  present  occasion.  I  am  sure  that 
the  abihty  which  my  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  gentleman  manifested,  accompanied 
witli  a  sincere  and  unaffected  dilBdence  and  distrust  of  their  own  powers  has,  I 
will  not  say  won  for  them,  but  confirmed  them  in  the  general  favourable  opinion  of 
tlie  House;  and  I  trust  tliat  the  possession  of  that  favourable  opinion,  as  indi- 
cated more  than  once,  will  induce  them  to  overcome  that  feeling  of  distrust  and  dif- 
fidence in  their  own  powers,  and  stimulate  them  to  apply  their  abilities  to  the  public 
service  of  the  country.  Sir,  it  is  my  inten'ion  to  offer  a  decided  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale, — more  from  what  has  passed  in 
other  places  than  from  what  he  distinctly  intimated  to-night.  I  apprehend  that 
morion  is  intended  as  the  foundation  of  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  supplies;  and.  Sir,  if  I  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
— if  I  entertained  the  opinions  which  he  entertains  with  respect  to  the  advantage 
of  introducing  more  of  tlie  democratic  or  popular  influence  into  the  constitution  of 
this  country — I  should  be  equally  energetic  in  deprecating  his  motion.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  popular  principle  of  the  constitution  than 
to  abuse  the  privileges  we  possess,  and  which  are  calculated  for  our  guidance  on 
great  occasions.  The  power  of  moving  constant  adjournments  is  a  power  of  which 
it  may  be  right  that  individuals  or  a  minority  should  continue  in  possession, 
but  it  is  intrusted  to  them,  like  other  powers,  imder  a  great  responsibility;  and 
they  are  seriously  affecting  tlie  popular  principle,  and  injuring  those  interests  of 
which  they  are,  I  am  bound  to  supjiosc,  the  sincere  and  strenmuis  advocates,  if 
they  lightly  call  into  action  instruments  which  ought  only  to  be  invoked  on  great 
occasions.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  will  stop  the  supplies  until  the 
grievances  of  the  country  are  redressed — why,  what  various  opinions  are  entertained 
both  as  to  grievances  themselves  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  their  redress  ?  If  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  those  wlio  concur  entirely  in  opinion  Mith  him,  were  to  form 
the  government  of  this  country,  and  possessed  a  great  majority  in  parliament, 
tiiey  would  be  setting  an  example  fatal  to  their  own  power,  if  they  allowed  a  small 
minority,  differing  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of  grievances  and  the  mode  of  re- 
dress, to  obstruct  the  conduct  of  public  business,  by  abusing  privileges  conferred  on 
them  for  the  public  benefit.  'J'he  important  privilege  of  moving  an  adjournment 
is  conferred  on  the  minority  as  a  protection  against  an  oppressive  majority.  I 
myself  have  seen  no  case  in  which  the  majority  have  been  disposed  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  But,  above  all,  that  great  in- 
strument of  which  we  are  in  possession — namely,  the  power  of  stopping  the  supplies 
— is  one  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  maintain  intact,  and 
refrain  from  impairing  its  efficiency  in  a  great  emergency  by  an  inconsiderate  and 
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unjustifiable  use  of  it,  because  a  small  minority  differs  from  a  great  majority  as  to 
■what  constitutes  a  public  grievance.  I  have  known  many  occasions  on  which  botti 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  hon.  gentleman  on  his  loft  (.Mr.  Wallace)  have  come  for- 
ward with  strong  declarations  as  to  their  intentions  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  session 
their  own  good  judgment  and  sense  of  public  duty  have  prevailed  over  their  rash 
declarations  made  at  its  commencement;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  the  members  for  Rochdale  and 
Greenock,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  feel,  on  reflection,  that  being  the 
guardians  of  the  great  popular  instruirient  by  which  popular  privileges,  popular  in- 
terests, and  popular  rights,  may  have  to  be  defended — namely,  the  power  of  stopping 
the  supplies — liiey  will  not  discredit  it  by  resorting  to  it  on  any  triiling  and  unjustifi- 
able occasion.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose, 
I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  much  more  than 
with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  these  times,  and  according  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  mucli  better,  if  we  can,  to  avoid  wording  the  address  in  a 
manner  that  shall  compel  a  division,  and  on  this  account,  that  a  government  might 
have  great  advantage  in  unfairly  resorting  to  the  opposite  course.  They  know  what 
is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  speech,  and  the  nature  of  the  address;  they  might,  there- 
fore, if  they  were  inclined,  relying  on  a  large  majority,  get  a  pledge  on  some 
particular  question  by  summoning  their  friends  to  attend  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session.  If  I,  as  a  minister,  wanted  to  elicit  from  the  House  of  Commons  any 
declaration  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  favour  of  a  particular  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  a  particular  line  of  public  policy,  I  should  feel  it  but  fair  to  give  public 
notice  of  my  intention,  in  order  that  the  opponents  of  such  a  measure  might  be 
enabled  to  attend  and  discuss  it.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  said  there  were 
twenty-three  paragraphs  in  the  address,  and  liow  is  it  possible  for  us  to  express  a 
deliberate  opinion  on  each  of  them,  worthy  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  session?  He  says,  give  us  at  least  twenty-four  hours  to  consider. 
AV'ell,  now,  if  I  gave  the  hon,  gentleman  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  these  twenty- 
three  paragraphs,  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  advert,  the  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  would  enable  the 
House  of  Commons  to  come  to  a  very  satisfactory  decision  on  each  of  those  questions. 
The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  show  quite  so  much  modesty  and  distrust  in  his  own 
opinion  as  1  should  have  expected,  from  the  demand  he  made  of  twenty-four  hours' 
delay  ;  for  he  came  forward  with  three  or  four  amendments  ready  prepared,  and  said 
the  House  ought  not  to  allow  one  moment  to  pass  before  it  afiirmed  his  opinions. 
Wlien  he  called  for  time  to  consider  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  address,  I  certainly 
expected  tliat  he  would  have  followed  up  his  own  advice,  and  not  called  on  the  House 
to  i)ronounce  a  positive  opinion  in  concurrence  with  his  own  on  these  four  or  five 
important  (piestions  introduced  by  him  into  this  debate.  Sir,  the  subjects  adverted 
to  are  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  infinitely  ])referable  for  the  public  interests, 
and  the  conduct  of  ])uljlie  business,  tliat  we  should  reserve  each  for  separate  discus- 
sion ratlier  tlian  attempt  to  pronounce  any  collective  opinion  on  all  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  speech  and  the  address.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  practice 
revived  of  reading  the  speech  at  the  council  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  I  think  tlie  presonl  practice  most  fair  and  most  advanlageous.  I  think  it 
advisable  not  only  that  a  minister  should  avoid  introducing  into  the  speech  of  the 
Crown  any  subject  that  might  jjrovoke  warm,  perhaps  acrimonious,  debate,  or  ou 
whicli  jjolilical  opinions  might  difi'er;  i)ut  1  think  it  advi.-^uble  that  he  should  avoid 
committing  the  House  of  (Jomnions  without  fidl  notice  on  any  question  introduced, 
rather  than  read  the  si)eech  the  day  before,  and  expect  the  House  of  Conmions  to  be 
ready  to  discuss  all  matters  that  might  be  contained  in  it.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
tliat  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  meets  so  much  the  approl)ation  of  the  noble 
lord.  Reserving  himself  entirely  on  the  (piestion  of  freland,  with  regard  to  which 
the  iiobl(!  lord  has  given  a  distinct  notice,  1  nmst  say  I  heard  with  great  satisfaction 
the  noble  lord  means  to  give  to  the  address  his  hearty  arid  cordial  concurrence,  which - 
more  than  consoles  me  for  some  of  those  taunts  in  whicli  he  has  indulged  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  With  resjiect  to  France,  the  noble  lord  in  his  own  vindication 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  period  when  there  was  an  unfortunate  and  material 
discordance  in  sentiment  and  action  between  France  and  this  country.     1  shall  not 
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indiilgfe  in  any  acrimony  or  refer  to  what  were  the  causes  of  that  difference.  I  con- 
temphite,  as  I  believe  the  House  contemphites,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  better  feelings  between  the  two  countries;  and  I  think  it  is  infinitely  better 
not  to  disturb  it  by  any  reference  to  the  period  wben  tliere  might  have  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  assign  the  precise  amount  of  blame  to 
which  each  party  might  be  liable,  I  think  we  siiould  be  much  more  likely  to  run  the 
risk  of  reviving  animosity  than  allaying  it;  but  on  the  main  fact,  the  policy  and 
advantage,  not  to  this  country,  but  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  civilisation,  of 
maintaining  a  friendly  understanding  with  France,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  this  great  popular  assembly  is  almost  unanimous.  Referring  to  the  course 
which  I  took  in  opposition,  I  never  have  concealed  my  sentiments  as  to  the  policy 
of  establishing  that  good  understanding,  and  I  will  explain  fully  what  I  mean  by 
that  good  understanding.  I  do  not  mean  any  secret  engagements  between  France 
and  this  country  which  can  give  offence  to  any  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe :  our 
understanding  onght  to  be  patent  and  open  to  all  the  world.  We  seek  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  prejudi-'c  the  rights  of  any  otlier  country — we  covet  no  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  any  of  them — we  wish  not  to  diminish  the  just  influence  and  authority  of 
any  ol'  them — we  wish  not  to  propagate  particular  opinions  in  other  countries  with 
reference  to  systems  of  government — we  do  not  wish  to  shake  the  attachment  of  any 
subjects  to  their  sovereigns;  but  the  time  is  come  wlien  we  ask  ourselves  in  France 
and  England  this  question, — Are  our  interests  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  our  fomenting  party  interests  in  other  countries,  and  placing  our- 
selves at  the  heads  of  rival  factions,  because  the  forms  of  government  are  different 
from  our  own  ?  If  there  is  no  such  opposition — if  we  are  agreed  in  the  general 
principles  on  which  a  good  understanding  should  exist,  I  say  again  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  humanity  and  civilisation  that  that  good  understanding  shoidd  be  per- 
manently established.  Does  England  covet  any  portion  of  France?  Does  France 
covet  any  portion  of  England  ?  Do  we  seek  any  extension  of  territory  at  the  expense 
of  each  other?  Are  our  institutions  o[)posed  to  each  other?  Each  has  a  popular 
form  of  representative  responsible  government.  This  I  say,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  that  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  that  good  understanding  with  France 
would  not  be  a  cordial,  and  could  not  be  a  permanent  one,  if  it  were  purchased  by 
either  country  at  the  expense  of  the  concession  of  one  single  point  of  national  honour 
or  the  compromise  of  any  one  principle.  In  two  countries  of  such  high  honour  and 
of  such  great  power  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cordiality  and  for  the  per- 
manence of  that  good  understanding,  that  there  should  neither  be  any  secret  engage- 
ment, or  special  contract  with  which  any  other  country  can  find  fault;  neither  should 
it  be  in  the  power  of  the  minister  of  the  one  country  to  boast  that  he  has  promoted, 
or  attempted  to  promote,  that  accord,  by  obtaining  for  one  any  advantage  over  the 
other.  On  the  part  of  France,  I  say  at  once,  that  no  such  concession  has  been  made 
by  the  French  government — there  has  been  no  compromise  of  any  right ;  on  otir 
own  part  also  I  make  the  same  declaration.  There  has  been  no  concession  on  our  part; 
no  compromise  of  any  right,  or  of  anyprinciple  whatever.  Now,  what  is  the  position  of 
the  two  coimtries  ?  \Ve  stand  each  of  us  at  the  western  extremity  of  Europe,  governed 
by  similar  institutions,  and  if  we  are  not  agreed  our  disagreement  must  influence  the 
policy  of  every  country  with  which  we  are  connected.  We  are  also  in  contact  not  only 
with  the  western  states  of  Europe,  but  more  than  other  countries  with  that  great  quarter 
of  the  globe  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  we  are  to  have  different  in- 
terests, if  there  is  to  be  an  English  party  and  a  French  party  in  every  state,  I  can  only 
say  that  England  and  France  will  be  the  curses  of  tlie  world,  there  will  be  no  advance  in 
well-constituted  institutions;  we  shall  be  ])owerful  enough  to  obstruct;  but,  for  want  of 
concord  and  agreement,  we  shall  be  unable  to  promote  the  successful  results  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  any  state.  This  very  day  I  read  a  letter  from  our  representative 
at  Athens,  a  very  able  and  distinguished  man,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  referring,  I  will 
not  saj^  to  the  conflict,  but  to  that  great  discussion  which  is  going  on  in  Greece,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  most  favouralde  to  the  future  interests  of  that  country 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution;  the  advice  given  by  Sir  E. 
Lyons  is  in  conformity  with  the  public  sentiment  in  this  country.  His  advice  is 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  are  most  in  consonance  with  a 
limited  monarchy,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  yet,  at  the 
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same  time,  with  a  free  expression  of  tlie  popular  will.  If  there  is  disconlance  between 
France  and  England  at  a  period  of  such  a  ji^reat  social  revolution  in  Greece — if,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  an  English  party  and  a  French  party,  and  this  man  is  at  the  head  of 
the  English  party,  and  another  man  at  the  head  of  the  French  party,  there  is  little  pro- 
bability that  the  march  of  events  will  be  smooth,  and  the  result  of  that  effort  to  establish 
these  institutions  successful.  But  when  Sir  E.  Lyons  is  enabled  to  write  on  the  10th  of 
January  last,  as  he  did  write,  and  a>  I  read  this  day. — "  This  is  the  advice  wliich,  when 
consulted,  I  have  given,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  can  rely  upon  the  entire,  the  cor- 
dial, the  persevering  support,  of  the  same  opinions  from  M.  Piscatorj',  the  minister  of 
France," — I  ask,  is  not  that  alone  a  decided  proof  at  such  a  crisis  of  a  nation's  fate,  of 
the  great  advantage  of  agreement  between  two  such  countries  as  P^ngland  and  France  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  who  is  the  representative  of  one  set  of  opinions  in 
this  House,  I  presume  I  may  call  him  the  organ  of  extreme  popular  opinions,  and 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  the  representative  and  organ  of 
a  great  party  in  this  House  opposed  to  the  government,  have  declared  their  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiment  I  have  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  importance  of  that  agree- 
ment. I  believe  they  are  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  wish  here  to  recur  to  past  animosities,  or  revive  those  feelings  of  national 
antipathy  and  hostility,  which  ought  to  be  converted  on  account  of  our  vicinity  into 
sentiments  of  reciprocal  and  mutual  good-will.  Such  feelings  are,  in  fact,  enter- 
tained, notwithstanding  our  past  conliicts,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  We 
admit  the  glory  of  France;  we  admit  her  military  renown.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  attaineda  higher  re[)utation  in  war,  by  the  skill  of  her  great  commanders 
and  the  intrepid  valour  of  her  soldiers,  than  France.  I  do  hope  that  great  and 
powerful  peojjle  will  feel  so  conscious  of  their  honour  and  renown,  that  they  will 
not  think  it  necessary  to  countenance  feelings  of  hostility,  or  recur  to  past  military 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  France  that  reputation  of  which  they  don't 
stand  in  need.  I  believe  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  House  in  an  address,  de- 
claring satisfaction  at  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  will  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  France  that  such  are  our  honest  and  unaffected  feelings.  Sir, 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord.  Her  Majesty 
declares  her  reluctance,  while  the  legal  proceedings  are  pending,  to  refer  to  those 
proceedings;  and  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  refer  to  parties  connected  with  atl'airs  in 
that  country  without  in  some  way  alluding  to  the  trials  now  going  on.  The  noble 
lord  has  name<l  a  day  (in  anticipation  that  those  trials  will  then  be  closed)  when  he 
intends  to  bring  forward  the  affairs  of  that  country;  and  I  am  on  that  account  the 
less  disposed  to  refer  to  those  matters.  Sir,  almost  the  only  other  subject  of  im- 
portance to  wliich  the  noble  lord  alluded  was  tiiat  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  stated,  that  in  1841,  1  C()mj)lained  of  the  then  government  for 
not  intimating  in  the  royal  speech  their  intention  of  bringing  forward  that  subject, 
and  I  recollect  observing  that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the 
complicated  interests  it  involved,  when  the  government  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
bring  it  forward,  they  s-hoidd  have  taken  that  course  wliich  the  present  government 
pursued  in  1842,  wlien  there  was  a  distinct  reference  in  the  royal  speech  to  the 
Corn-laws,  and  a  recommendation  to  take  them  under  consideration.  The  hon. 
member  added,  that  as  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  speech  this  session,  we 
do  not,  he  supposes,  intend  to  alter  the  existing  law.  Sir,  he  is  right  in  that  su])  • 
position.  Had  the  government  entertained  .any  such  intention,  they  would  have 
intimated  it  in  the  si)eech  from  tlie  throne;  and  he  is,  therefore,  correct  in  the  in- 
ference he  draws  from  our  silence.  The  noble  lord  said,  he  thought  the  agricul- 
turists— whom,  sometimes,  curiously  enough,  he  defi'iuls  against  me,  while  at  others, 
he  attacks  them  him-elf,  have  reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct.  He  says,  there 
are  three  classes  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  C^orn-laws.  [Lord  J.  Russell: 
"On  commercial  policy,  generally."]  1  thought  the  noble  lord  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Corn-laws.  One  opinion,  he  said,  was,  that  it  was  desiralile  to  protect 
native  jiroduce;  that  the  present  protection  was  not  sullicient,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  regardless  of  our  foreign  trade.  Another  o])inion,  lie 
said,  was,  that  there  ou{^ lit  to  be  an  iiumeiliate  and  total  rejieal  of  all  duties  on  corn  ; 
that  if  taxation  existed,  it  should  exist  only  as  the  means  of  raising  revenue,  and 
should  not  be  instrumental  to  "protection,"  properly  so  called.     A  third  opinion, 
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lie  said,  was  (and  he  added  that  he  thoiiglit  I  had  the  honour  to  concur  with  him  in 
tlie  general  principle),  that  although  it  uiiglit  he  true  that  in  a  new  state  of  society, 
and  abstractedly  speaking,  there  should  be  no  protection  for  native  interests,  yet  in 
a  country  like  ours,  with  such  complicated  relations  and  such  large  vested  interests, 
and  with  so  vast  an  amount  of  taxation,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  apply  principles 
even  abstractedly  right,  incurring  tiie  risk  of  a  great  disturbance  of  capital  and  of 
great  injury  to  those  engaged  in  existing  arrangements.  Sir,  in  that  general  i)rinci- 
ple  I  do  certainly  concur.  I  believe  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  would  produce 
great  confusion  and  distress.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  us — the 
difference  between  the  fixed  duty  and  the  graduated  scale.  Now,  here  I  retain  my 
own  opinions.  Agreeing  in  the  general  principles  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  noble 
lord,  he  proposes  to  secure  liis  protection  by  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  says  members  of 
parliament  are  liable  to  the  invidious  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  personal 
interests  in  advocating  the  sliding-scale.  Surely  the  same  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
fixed  duty  plan.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  1  propose  this  fixed  duty  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  but  if  that  duty  be  carried  high,  though  intended  by  him  for  revenue 
merely,  it  operates  in  the  same  way  as  a  graduated  duty— it  operates  as  a  protection. 
If  the  noble  lord  intend  it  for  revenue  merely,— if  he  think  there  is  no  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  ])rotection  in  any  shape  whatever,  then  I  retain 
my  opinion  that  the  noble  lord  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  argument, 
lliat  if  this  duty  bo  laid  on  foreign  corn  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  not 
for  protection,  why  not  apply  it  to  corn  of  domestic  produce  ?  When  the  noble  lord 
is  defending  his  fixed  duty  on  wheat  as  a  fixed  duty  imposed,  not  for  protection, 
but  for  revenue,  he  will  have  the  case  of  barley  and  of  malt  quoted  against  him,  and 
will  be  told  that  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  cnrn,  such  as  barley,  we  do 
raise  a  large  revenue  from  our  domestic  produce,  and  that  if  you  do  think  it  right 
to  have  a  duty  on  wheat,  not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue,  why  not  lay  a  tax  on 
wheat  ground  at  the  mill,  and  not  confine  yourselves  to  taxes  on  the  imports.  Why 
not  pursue,  with  respect  to  wheat,  the  course  you  have  taken  with  respect  to  barley, 
and  subject  both  foreign  and  home  produce  to  equal  duties — provided  you  are  sincere 
in  enforcing  your  duty,  not  on  account  of  protection,  but  really  mean  to  impose  it 
on  account  of  revenue.  And  what  would  you  say  to  the  representatives  on  whom 
you  say  it  is  so  invidious  to  bestow  protection  on  their  ov,'n  interests?  Would  you 
say,  "  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  give  you  protection ;  it  is  a  very  invidious  thing, 
and  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  it,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confer  this  unexpected  bene- 
fit on  you  most  reluctantly,  because  I  mean  to  enforce  my  duty  on  foreign  corn,  not 
for  protection,  but  for  revenue."  The  noble  lord,  I  think,  Avould  find  it  difficult  to 
])revail  on  his  constituents  to  adopt  that  distinction.  Sir,  I  stated  last  year — not 
because  I  contemplated  alteration  in  the  law  at  any  future  period,  but  because  the 
question  was  put  to  me,  that  the  government  were  not  then  prepared  to  alter  the 
existing  law.  But  when  pressed  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  government  to  make  a  decla- 
ration that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  I  would  adhere  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  I  said  that  such  a  declaration  on  my  part  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
which  I  owed  to  the  Crown,  but  I  did  not  state  that  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to 
the  government  any  escape  from  this  question.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  said 
that  you  have  three  courses  open  to  j'ou  ;  that  you  may  either  repeal  that  law,  for  as 
far  as  a  fixed  duty  is  concerned,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  you  (the  government)  to  propose  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  do.  1  hope  hon.  gentlemen  do  not  tiiink  that  her  Majesty's  government 
are  nuiking  any  reservation  with  respect  to  this.  But  when  tlie  noble  lord  shall 
think  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  priitection 
may  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  total  re|)eal,  whenever  tluit  alteration  in  ])ublic  opinion 
shall  have  taken  place,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  noble  lord  will  be 
the  party  to  propose  a  fixed  duty,  and  not  myself.  ]]ut  the  experience  of  the  present 
Corn-law  has  not  in  the  slighest  degree  shaken  my  opinion  in  preferring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  graduated  scale  to  that  of  the  fixed  duty.  I  gave  it  the  ]n-eference  at 
the  time  I  proposed  it ;  and  notliing  that  has  yet  happened  has  induced  me  to 
change  my  opinion.  I  say,  therefore,  now,  as  I  said  last  year,  though  I  should  not, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  think  it  consistent  with  my  public  duty  to  conciliate 
support  by  an  engagement  to  adhere,  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  particular  law 
178— Vol.  IV. 
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respecting'  the  imposition  of  duties — yet  I  can  with  equal  truth  say,  I  have  not  con- 
templated, and  do  nut  contemplate,  an  alteration  in  the  present  Corn-law.     Wliy 
should  the  goverument  contemplate  such  an  alteration  ?     1  believe  the  prices  of  corn 
since  the  alteration  of  the  present  law  have  been  at  least  as  fixed,  and  subject  to  as 
little  alteration,  as  at  any  previous  time.     Look  to  the  prices  of  corn  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months.     It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  period  when  the  prices  of  corn 
were  more  regular  or  more  fixed,  with  fewer  variations  than  in  any  former  period. 
The  price  has  varied  from  50s.  to  52s.  ;  and,  I  believe,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months  that  has  been  tlie  extent  of  tlie  variation.     And  then  as  to  the  price  of  corn 
in  relation  to  deainess.     I  have  here  an  account  of  the  average  prices  of  corn  for  the 
last  fifty-four  years,  from  1790.     I  find  that  the  present  average  price  of  wheat  is 
50i'.  IrL     Out  of  the  fifty-four  years  there  are  only  seven  in  which  the  average  price 
has  been  less  than  the  present  price ;  whilst  in  forty-seveu  years  it  has  been  higher. 
Consequently,  neither  on  account  of  the  price  of  corn,  nor  on  account  of  variations 
in   that  price,  am  I  led  to  form  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  with   respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  present  law,  than  I  entertained  at  the  time  when,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  I  proposed  it;  and  I  can  consistently  again  say,  that  the  inference 
drawn  by  the   hon.  gentleman   from  the  silence  on  this  subject  in  her  Majesty's 
speech  is  correct;  and  that,  though  the  government  do  not  bind  themselves  by 
engagements  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  country,  they 
have  not  contemplated,  and  do  not  contemplate,  any  alteration  of  the  law  which  at 
present  regulates  the  importation  of  corn.      Sir,  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  general 
state  of  the  country  justifies  the  expression  Avith   regard  to  it  introduced  into  the 
speech  from   the  throne.     I  do  believe  there  has  been  a  material  impi'ovement  in 
some  important  branches  of  manufactures  and  trade.     There  was  a  great  change  in 
the  customs  duties  in  1842,  and  there  was,  I  think,  a  disposition  to  draw  too  hasty 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  that   change.     Government  asked  for  time,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  alteration. 
When  we  mentioned,  last  year,  that  we  thought  there  were  indications  of  improve- 
ment, though  the  noble  lord  says  he  joined  us  in  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  yet 
I  recollect  well  the  statement  was  doubted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
were  told  we  had  nothing  but  prospects  of  increasing  depression.     I  hope  that  it  is 
now  admitted  that  a  material   improvement   has  taken  place  in  some  branches  of 
manufacture.     The  iron   trade,  I  am  aware,  is  still  in  a  state  of  depression;  but,  as 
was  justly  said  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  demand  for  increased  means  of  communica- 
tion throughout  tiie  country,  the  proposals  for  new  railways,  the  increased  ])rosperity 
of  those  manufactures  which  reipiire  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  will  all  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  that  article;  and  I  do  trust  that  the 
operation  of  these  causes  will  iiifiueuce  the  iron  trade  in  turn,  and  that  we  shall  not 
only  find  indications  of,  but  substantial  and  active  improvements.     With  respect  to 
the  revenue  -her  Majesty's  government,  professing  not  to  represent  it  in  too  bright 
colours,  state  a  fact  to  the  House  which  is  consistent  with  truth,  viz.,  that  in  the 
])resent  year  the  course  of  deficiency  has   been   suspended,  and  that  the  revenue  of 
the  present  year  will  at  least  be  amply  sulficient  to  meet  the  existing  charges.     I 
trii'it,  therefore,  tliat  the   House  believe  that  we  do  meet  i)arliament  in  the  present 
year   under  improved   circumstances.      ].,()(iking  to  our   foreign  policy,  and   to  the 
questions  which  we  have  arranged  with  the  United  States — a  country  with  which  we 
maintain  relations  probably  as  important  even  as  those  we  maintain  with  France — 
if  we  have  not  settled  all  the  (juestions  of  difference  with  that  country,  we  have  at 
any  rate  removed   those  immediate  obstruction.^  to  a  good   understanding  which, 
two  years  ago,  threatened  the  relations  of  amity  that  subsisted  between  us.     With 
France,  without  concession  or  conq)i'omise  on  the  ])art  of  either  government,  we  are 
justified   in   stating,  that  the   most  fi'ieudly  imderslamling  ])revails ;   and  we  have 
found    that   frien<liy  understanding  telling  with  advantage  in   every  quarter  of  the 
g'lobe  in  wiiich   the  interests  of  the  two  countries  come  in  contact.      Tiie  balance 
between  revenue  and  exi)enditure  is  equalised;  and  at  any  rate  we  have  this  year 
put  a  sloj)  to  tlic  accumulation  oi'  debt.      That  dcpres.sioii  which  visited  some  of  the 
great  interests   of  this  counfry,  and  which   caused   such  dcjinvation  and  suffering 
amongst   the  working  classes,  is  at  lea.st  in  a  considerable  degree  converted   into 
growing  pro3i)erify — a  prosperity  which,  I  trust,  will  become  still  greater.     I  know 
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perfectly  well  that,  althougli  suffering  and  privation  are  relieved,  there  still  exists,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  distress  which  we  cannot  view  witliout  sympathy ;  but 
this,  I  trust  also,  is  in  tlie  course  of  being  lessened,  if  not  removed.  And,  on  tlie 
whole,  I  do  trust  that  I  am  justified  in  stating,  that  in  the  performance  of  our  duties 
towards  the  Crown  and  the  country,  with  respect  both  to  foreign  relations,  the  con- 
dition of  trade,  and  tlie  state  of  the  revenue,  that  we  are  enabled  to  present  ourselves 
before  the  assembled  parliament  of  this  country  as  having  fulfilled  the  expectations 
which  we  held  out  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  empire,  and  the  ett'ects  of  tlie  measures 
we  proposed,  and  that  you  will  deem  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  sovereign  and  the  country. 

The  House,  after  a  long  discussion,  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Crawford  be  inserted :  Ayes,  29 ;  Noes,  280  ;  majority,  2oG.  An 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hume  was  also  negatived,  and  the  House  adj<jurned. 
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Upon  the  Order  of  tlie  Day  being  read  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply — Mr. 
S.  Crawford  projinscd  an  amendment,  to  the  elTect,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House, 
as  representing  the  people,  to  inquire  into  the  various  causes  of  complaint  under 
which  the  people  were  suffering,  and  that  those  complaints,  if  justly  made,  should  be 
redressed  previously  to  granting  the  supplies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :  Sir,  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  the  lion,  gentleman  oppo- 
site is  fully  entitled  to  that  credit  which  he  took  to  himself  of  having  discussed  tiiat 
motion  he  has  this  night  brought  forward,  with  moderation  and  temper.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  listened  to  t!ic  observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
not  to  admit  this — and  I  think,  also,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  attempt  to  raise  any 
prejudice  against  this  motion  by  imputing  to  the  hon.  gentleman  the  possible  design, 
at  any  future  period,  to  obstruct  the  business  of  this  House  by  frequent  and  vexatious 
motions  of  adjournment.  Whatever  course  the  hon.  gentleman  may  be  hereafter 
advised  to  adopt — and  my  confidence  in  his  good  sense  leads  me  to  hope  that  unless 
supported  by  a  very  large  body  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  by  a  majority  within 
the  House,  he  would  not  consider  himself  justified  in  pursuing  that  one  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Of  tiie  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  we  must  judge  by  a  refer- 
ence to  its  own  merits  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  admit  that  I  have  met  it  in  a 
corresponding  spirit  with  that  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  brought  it  under  our 
notice.  I  take,  therefore,  this  resolution  as  it  is,  and  I  ask  the  House  at  once 
whether,  or  not,  rt  be  for  the  public  interest  that  this  House  should  pass  a  vote  in 
favour  of  it  ?  The  resolution,  Sir,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  insists  on  its 
being  the  immediate  chity  of  this  House  to  make  inquiry  into  grievances  alleged  or 
comjilained  of;  and  the  second  point  denies  the  competency  of  tlie  House  to  grant 
supplies  or  to  perform  any  legislative  functions  whatever,  by  a  defect  in  its  con- 
stitution. Why,  Sir,  if  this  resolution  were  to  be  carried,  the  House  of  Commons 
would,  to  use  a  quotation  of  the  hon.  member  opposite,  pronounce  itself  criminal 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  sooner  it  abandons  its  duty  the  better. 
This  resolution,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  is  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  power  and  competency  of  the  House,  the  remedy  suggested  for 
\\hich  would  be  the  greatest  social  revolution  which  any  country  has  ever 
witnessed.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  enumerates,  among  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  which  he  alleges  require  immediate  redress,  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
there  complains  of  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor-law,  and  considers  that  it  affords  a 
just  ground  of  complaint,  and  requires,  with  these  monopolies  I  have  named,  an 
immediate  inquiry.  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  then  passed  on  to  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, and  stated,  tliat  the  people  of  this  country  were  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  Estahlishment  in  this  portion  of  the  empire,  whilst  in 
Ireland  he  considers  it  to  be  a  still  greater  grievance  than  in  this  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.     Even  in  Scot- 
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land,  too,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  people  begin  to  complain  of  a  Church 
Establishment.  Not  satisfied  with  these  complaints,  the  hon.  gentleman  even  in- 
cludes in  his  catalogue  of  grievances  the  new  police  force  of  the  country;  and 
among  the  various  establishments  res{)ecting  which  he  prefers  charges  against  par- 
liament, is  that  of  the  old  office  of  constitutional  constable  of  the  abolition  of  which 
he  complains,  and  of  its  supersession  by  a  hired  force.  The  Corn-laws  constitute, 
also,  another  great  grievance;  and  what  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  is,  that  we 
should  withhold  suj)plies  to  the  Crown  until  all  these  various  matters — the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  charter,  the  new  Poor-law,  the  Church 
Establishment,  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  constabulary  force — shall  have  been  investi- 
gated; in  short,  until  the  House  of  Commons  shall  have  passed  a  resolution  to  make 
one  simultaneous  inquiry  into  all  these  questions — that  is  to  saj',  the  su])plies  having 
been  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year,  from  April  1843,  until  April  1844,  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  institute  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  into  the  entire  social  state  of  the 
three  constituent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding,  Sir,  is  peri'ectly  impracticable.  And  does  the  hon. 
member  su])pose — even  if  his  own  views  of  the  state  of  society  justify  him  in 
asserting  every  thing  that  is  contained  in  his  resolution — does  the  hon.  member 
seriously  think  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  remedy  of  any  one  of  these  complaints 
he  has  preferred  against  us,  or  that  it  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  any 
question  connected  with  a  complicated  state  of  society  such  as  our  own,  that  we 
should  proceed  to  pass  a  resolution  such  as  this?  In  the  first  place,  how,  let  me 
ask,  is  such  an  inquiry'  to  be  made?  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  government.  We  understand  that — we  know  that  such  a  motion  implies  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government.  The  House,  generally,  on  such  a  question,  looked 
upon  a  motion  involving  it  as  representing  the  views  of  one  party  in  parliament  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  other;  but  what  the  hon.  gentleman  proj)oses  is,  that 
before  we  grant  to  the  Crown  the  usual  supplies  for  the  ])ublic  service,  we  shall 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  all  these  various  and  important  matters.  Why,  Sir,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  step,  even  -were  it  jjossible?  Its  effect  would  be  to  raise  ex- 
pectations we  could  never  gratify — whilst  the  still  more  probable  result  of  such  a 
resolution  would  be  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  folly  of  the  House  which  should 
agree  to  it.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  is  not  contented  with  affirming  the  policy  of 
his  resolution;  he  goes  still  further,  and,  in  the  second  portion  of  it,  he  says,  that 
"  'I'his  House  can  have  no  right  to  vote  supplies,  except,  as  being  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  charges  brought  against  its 
present  constitution  and  comiu'tency  in  the  petitions  which  have  been  received  and 
recorded  among  its  proceedings,  shimld  be  inquired  into,  and,  if  found  to  be  justly 
made,  redressed  Itcfore  this  Hovise  sh:dl  proceed  to  the  voting  of  supplies." 

And  then  the  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  a  jietition  jjresentcd  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  very  numerously  signed,  which  impeached  the  competency  of  the 
Ilouf^c,  and  asks  us  how  we  can  with  decency  enter  upon  the  duty  of  voting  supplies 
for  the  .service  of  her  Majesty  before  we  have  in(]uired  into  all  the  charges  contained 
in  that  petition.  Why,  that  petition  demanded  a  complete  and  radical  reform  in 
parliament  as  es-ential  to  redress  the  grievances  of  tlie  people.  The  hon.  member 
who  seconded  this  resolution,  stated  tliar  there  are  si.\  millions  of  adult  ])o])ulation 
in  this  country,  and  that  only  one  million  of  them  are  represented  in  the  legislature 
—  that  the  House  is  guilty  of  having  subjected  the  remaining  five  millions  to  taxation, 
witliout  giving  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  fair  and  adefpiate  representation  in 
])arliament;  and  his  pro[iusition  is,  that  we  shall  confer  the  right  of  the  suH'rage 
ui)on  the  wlnde  of  them.  The  hon.  geuflenian  does  not  come  forward  as  the  advocate 
of  houscliold  sudVage,  but  maintains  tliat  the  right  to  ])()ssess  the  franchise  shall  be 
co-extcnsiv('  with  t;ixation.  But  if  (hat  ])rincipl(!  be  a  just  one,  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  how  he  can  rcf'u-e  the  right  to  the  female  ])i)rtion  of  the  conimunity.  Though 
the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  it  is  unjust  to  su])jcct  five  millions  of  people  to  he 
tnxcd  wiliiout  possessing  the  right  of  the  sull'riige,  he  is  obliged  to  limit  his  pro- 
position to  sf)ni(!ihiug  less  e\t('nsiv(! — and  exidudcs  females,  while  on  his  princijjlcs 
both  the  male  and  female  portion  of  the  connnunity  ought  to  be  invested  with  the 
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right  to  vole.  The  hon.  gentleman  appears  to  pay,  that  tliey  ought.  I  can  only 
say,  then,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  comes  forward  as  a  more  comprehensive  refbrmer 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this  Ilonse.  But  why  limit  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  adults  alone?  You  subject  parties  under  age  to  taxation,  and  you  make 
tlie  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  liable  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  according  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  you  impose  taxation  on  such  a  person, 
you  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  him  the  right  to  the  suffrage  to  an  equal  extent. 
Indeed,  the  him.  gentleman's  proposal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the 
wliole  of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  pay  taxes  through  the  operation  of  indirect  taxation,  shall,  both  nuile  and 
female,  have  a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  If  the  principle  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  be  a  just  principle,  is  it  possible  he  can  contest  this  conclusion  ?  and 
depend  upon  it,  his  new  House  of  Commons  will  very  speedily  be  liable  to  the  same 
cliarges  as  are  brought  against  the  present,  and  that  a  jjelition  will  necessarily  be 
soon  numerously  signed  by  females  and  youths  and  presented  to  it,  saying — "  We 
are  entitled  to  tlie  right  of  the  franchise'' — and  the  new  House,  arraigned  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  will  end  in  being  bound  to  admit  its  own  in- 
competency, ami  be  exposed  to  the  same  charges  as  are  now  brought  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  those  who  think  with  hira,  against  the  present.  House  of  Commons. 
From  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  I  should  have  thought  he  was  contending 
for  a  repeal  of  the  reform  bill — and  for  a  return  to  the  old  boroughmongering 
parliament ;  for  his  argument  was,  that  the  infusion  of  the  democratic  principle 
into  this  House  has  disappointed  tlie  public  expectation,  and  inflicted  a  heavier 
burthen  of  taxation  on  the  country  than  it  had  before  been  required  to  bear.  The 
hon.  gentleman  did  not,  certainly,  bring  this  forward  as  a  taunt  against  reformers 
— he  was  not  prepared  to  twit  the  noble  author  of  the  reform  bill  on  this  account — 
but  he  brought  iiis  estimates  with  respect  to  different  periods  together,  and  shewed 
that,  under  the  reform  bill,  there  bad  been  an  addition  of  £10,000,000  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people.  He  says  that,  in  the  year  1822,  the  more  moderate  parlia- 
ment of  that  day  had  a  standing  army  of  only  91,000  men — that  you  iiave  reformed 
tlie  parliament,  and  the  army  is  now  augmented  to  1.37,000,  and  the  taxes  also  are 
very  heavily  increased.  It  w'ould  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  hon. 
gentleman's  principles  to  go  back  to  those  happy  times  when  the  army  was  no 
greater  than  the  amount  he  states,  than  to  follow  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  perilous 
career  he  jji-oposes — for  his  whole  argument  went  to  show  that  economy  of  the  public 
money,  and  a  resistance  to  oppression,  do  not  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  this 
House,  but  upon  the  virtue  of  the  men  in  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  went  back  to 
the  year  1692,  and  says,  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day  claimed  for  the 
people  the  right  of  having  frequent  parliaments.  William  the  third,  a  powerful 
monarch,  departed  from  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  in  this  respect,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  refuse  the  supplies 
till  the  public  faith,  which  had  been  pledged  by  the  Crown,  should  have  been 
fulfilled.  But  that  virtuous  parliament,  which,  in  two  successive  years — backed, 
too,  by  the  House  of  Lords — controlled,  and  justly  controlled,  the  will"  of  the  Crown, 
hud  a  much  less  free  constitution  than  the  present  parliament  enjoys;  and  I  must 
say,  judging  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  should  have  inferred  that 
he  is  no  friend  to  the  present  parliament,  and  that  he  is  making  an  ingenious 
argument  to  show  his  preference  to  be  in  favour  of  going  back  to  that  of  1822 — 
nay,  still  further,  if  you  have  the  courage  to  do  so — even  ta  the  parliament  of  1692. 
But  again,  the  hon.  gentleman's  condemnation  of  this  present  parliament  was 
somewhat  qualified,  for  the  hon.  gentleman,  paying  a  comjiliment  to  myself,  for  which 
I  beg  to  return  him  my  sincere  acknowledg-ments,  said  that  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  a  great  exertion  to  equalise  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure,  o 
the  country,  the  present  parliament  did,  what?  Im]iose  additional  burthens  on  the 
poorer  classes,  and  duties  upon  articles  which  though  not  of  exact  necessity,  yet  in 
a  great  measure,  partake  of  that  character?  No;  the  hon.  gentleman's  charge 
against  the  present  parliament  was  not  that  they  included  in  their  taxation  articles 
of  general  consumption,  but  that  they  were  contented  to  lay  an  additional  burthen 
upon  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to  lay  it  on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  And 
they  did  so — but  I  cannot  see  that,  in  doing  so,  they  betrayed  a  keen  desire  to  increase 
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the  burthens  of  the  people — or  that  they  by  any  means  deserve   that  blame  which 
could  justify  these  charges  against  their  competency.     Take  the  Poor-law  Act,  for 
instance.     The  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  that  law  as  one  great  grievance.     Did  the 
legislature  pass  that   Act   merely  from  a  wish   to   make  an   alteration   in   the  law  ? 
Was  it  without  inquiry  that  we  passed  the  Poor-law  bill?     No;  commissions  were 
appointed  expressly  to  inquire  into  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  great  and  cry- 
ing abuses  of  the  late  system  of  relief  of  the  poor  were  brouglit  to   light ;  and  a 
government,   having  no  other  view  with  reference   to   that   law  than  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  old  system,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  comfort  and  undermine  the 
private  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,   incurred  without  flinching  great 
unpopularity  by  introducing  the  bill  in  which  their  remedy  was  embodied.     Again, 
with  respect  to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  I  should  like   to  see  how  the 
hon.  gentleman,  having  obtained  his  committee,  and  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  the  bank  charter  having  been  concurred  in — I  should  like  to  see  how  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  go  on?     Is  he  aware  of  the  inquiries  which  have  already  been 
made  upon  this  subject  ?    Is  the  hon.  gentleman  prepared  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  ? 
Is  he  aware  that,  for  three  sessions,  one  branch  of  the  subject  alone  occupied  the 
attention  of  a  committee  of  this   House — that  another  committee  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  investigate  it,  which  did  not  make  its  report  until  the  end  of  the  then 
JSession  of  Parliament?     Is  the  hon.  gentleman  ignorant  of  all  these  inquiries?  if 
not,  how  can  he  come  forward  and  say  that  into  none  of  these  grievances  has  inquiry 
been  made?     If  he  thinks  that  the  subject  of  the  charter  granted  to  the   Bank  of 
England  was  not  fully  investigated,  I  wish  him  joy  of  any  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  this 
House  which  he  could  institute  into  the  whole  case  of  the  bank  charter.     And  what, 
I  should  like  to  be  informed,  are  we  to  do  witii  regard  to  the  church  establishment 
whilst  that  inquiry  is  going  on?     I  will  venture  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  dura- 
tion of  such  an  inquiry,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  find  such  a  variety  of  opinions 
upon  every  part  of  the  subject — so   much   business  added   to   the  investigation  in 
reference  to  country  banks,  and  to  joint-stock  banks — so  much  discussion  connected 
with  tlie  question  of  the  Currency-bill  of  1819 — that  I  am  sure  he  would  be  obliged 
to   postpone   ad    Gr evens    Calendas   all    the    other   questions  which  his  resolution 
embraces.     With  respect  to  the  other  questions,  the  church  establishment,  reform  in 
parliament,  and  so  fourth,  they  are  subjects  to  be  decided  on  by  the  deliberate  sense 
of  the  House,  after  full  and  adequate  discussion,  by  select  committees  of  the  House, 
or  by  conunlttees  of  the  whole  House.     These,  then,  Sir,  are  the  grounds  on  which 
I  resist  this  motion.     I  say  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd,  to 
pass  a  resolution  pledging  ourselves  to  inquire  into  eight  or  ten  different  subjects, 
embracing  the  entire  state  of  domestic  society  in   this   country.     For   the  House  of 
Commons  to  make  a  public  confession  of  its  own  incom])etcncy,  and  to  declare  itself 
"  criminal,"  because  a  petition  was  presented  two  or  throe  years  ago,  charging  it 
with  such  imputations,  appears  to   me  most  extraordinary,  and   I  must  say,   it  is 
equally  improl)able  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  consent  to  place  itself  in  such 
an  anomalous  ])t)sition.     The  hon.  gentleman  entered  into  a  variety  of  details,  but 
the  House  will,  I  think,  agree  with  mc,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  discussing 
such  matters.      The  deep  importance  of  the  various  matters  to  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man adverted  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  aduiit,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  this 
House  is  in  a  situation  to  enter  ui)Ou  in(piiri(\s  into  the  several  (]uesti()ns  with  respect 
to  taxation  to  whi(;h  the  hon.  gcjntleman  lias  alluded.     The  hon.  gentleman,  among 
other  instances  of  unjust "taxaticju,  mentioned  the  article  of  tea,  and  he  said  it  was  a 
gross  and  scandalous  injustice  to  the  poor  to  hiy  an  equal  duty  on  all  descriptions  of 
tea.     'I'ho  House  must  be  aware  that  there  was  a  discrininating  duty  on  tea,  which 
duty  was  estal)lished  from  a  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
consumers.      Why  was  it   abandoned?      It   was   not   abandoned  as  the  act  of  the 
governtncnt,  or  from  any  wish  to  interfere  with   the  interests  of  the  consumers,  but 
after  a  lalxnious  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Connnons,  which  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  ditliculty  of  collecting  the  duties  was  so  great  as  to  render 
the  imposition  of  an  equnl  duty  indispensable.     'J'hat  was  the  opinion  of  a  right  hon. 
gi-ntlcman  <ipj)osite,  the  l.itc  Chauccllor  of  the  I'yxclu'(pier,  who  then  held  office  as  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  'IVeasur\',  and  whose  ojiinion  had  great  inffuence  with  the 
government;  and  I  think  1  may  apjical  to  tiie  right  hon.  gentleman  to  confirm  mo 
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in  what  I  say,  that  if  an  equal  duty  on  tea  was  substituted  for  a  discriminating  duty, 
it  was  not  with  any  view  to  bear  hardly  on  the  working  classes,  or  consult  tiie 
interests  of  the  government,  but  merely  to  give  facilities  for  the  projier  collection  of 
the  revenue.  If  you  could,  without  fraud,  raise  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  from  a 
discriminating  as  from  an  equal  duty,  the  government  would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  apportion  the  duty  to  the  quality  of  the  tea;  but  that  was  found  to 
be  impracticable,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  e(]ual  <luty  was  substituted  for  the  dis- 
criminating duty.  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  article  of  beer,  I  think  that  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  cannot  have  any  weight,  at  all  events  in  reference  to  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  present  Cliancellor  of  the  Exche([uer,  for  it  was  on  the  advice 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  that  the  government  consented  to  abandon  tlie  tax  on 
beer,  considering  it  to  be  untenable  as  distinguished  from  the  duty  on  malt.  The 
House  seeing  in  the  proposition  of  my  right  hon.  friend  a  means  of  adding  to 
the  comfort  of  the  people  at  once  acceded  to  it.  The  House,  tlierefore,  agreed  to  a 
diminution  of  the  revenue  in  this  particular  instance,  for  no  other  ])urpose  than  that 
of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  people;  and,  consequently,  I  deny  the  charge 
made  against  this  House,  of  being  inattentive  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  of  hav- 
ing no  disposition  to  undertake  any  inquiry  which  we  think  may  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people.  On  all  the  subjects  to  which  the  hon.  gentlemen  have 
adverted,  there  have  been  full  and  frequent  inquiries,  and  that,  I  say,  shows  that 
there  is  a  strong  desire,  in  reference  to  taxation,  to  consult  the  interests  of  those  on 
whom  taxation  falls;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  conjiu'e  the  House  not  to  lower  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  or  injure  their  character  by  such  a  declaration  as 
that  we  are  incompetent  to  legislate,  because  a  petition  numerously  signed  has 
claimed  for  the  whole  people  a  right  of  suffrage,  and  has  branded  the  House  as  the 
unworthy  representatives  of  the  nation. 

The  amendment  was  negatived   by  a  majority  of  108,  and   the  House  went   into 
Committee. 


VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  SIR  C.  NAPIER,  AND  THE  ARMY 
IN  SCINDE. 
February  12,  1844. 
Sir  R.  Peel  said.  Sir,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the 
House  be  given  to  a  portion  of  the  British  army,  and  to  its  gallant  commander,  for 
services  recently  performed  under  very  critical  circumstances,  and  during  very 
important  operations  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  which  army  has,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  during  these  operations,  exhibited  proofs  of  discipline,  of  constancy 
and  of  valour,  which  have  sustained  and  even  exalted  the  high  character  of  the 
Rritisli  army,  and  have  entitled  that  army  and  its  commander  to  the  public  expres- 
sion of  our  thanks.  With  the  policj'  of  the  mea.-:ures  in  the  execution  of  wliich  that 
army  has  been  employed,  I  have,  upon  this  occasion,  nothing  to  do.  Whether  it 
were  justifiable  and  politic  to  exact  from  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  penalties  on  account 
of  the  violation  of  their  engagements — whether  it  were  politic  to  demand  the  cession 
of  territory  in  lieu  of  the  tribute  to  wliich  the  Ameers  were  subject,  are  questions 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  reserved  altogether  for  separate  consideration.  I 
have  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  conduct  and  merits  of  gallant 
men  performing  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier — namely,  obedience  to  lawful  authority, 
and  by  the  mo  le  in  which  they  performed  it,  entitling  themselves,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  public  acknowledgment  which  I  shall  propose.  Sir,  others  I  consider  to  be 
responsible  for  the  nieasures,  the  execution  of  wliich  was  committed  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  He  was  employed  by  the  Governor-general.  He  received  instructions  from 
the  Governor- general.  He  had  authority,  within  certain  limits,  from  the  Governor- 
general  ;  but  for  the  employment,  the  instructions,  the  authority,  the  civil  power  in 
India,  and  not  Sir  Charles  Napier,  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  responsible.  I  shall 
be  prepared  on  the  proper  occasion,  if  need  be,  to  vindicate  the  instructions  and 
authority,  but  upon  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  altogether  abstain  from  entering 
into  any  discussion  on  the  policy  of  the  measures  themselves.  Sir,  the  information 
which  has  recently  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  the  degree  of  public 
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attention  which  has  been  directed  to  the  operations  in  Scindc,  relieve  me  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  any  detail  with  regard  to  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
employment  of  the  British  army  on  that  occasion.     I  take  it  for  granted,  that  every 
gentleman  lias  read  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  subject, 
and   I  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  unnecessary  detail  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  British   army  being  placed   under  tlie   command  of   Sir   Charles 
Napier.     The  House  would  recollect,  that  about  the  month  of  September,  1842,  Sir 
Charles   Napier  was  directed  to  take  command  of  the  British  army  in  Scinde  and 
Beloochistan.     The  active  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged  extended  for  a  period 
which  is  included  between  January  1843,  and  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  the  same 
year.     That  period  of  three  montlis,  included  the  advance  upon  Emaum  Ghur,  the 
battle  of   Meeanee,  and  the  battle  of  Hyderabad.       These  two  battles,   the  most 
prominent  objects  to  any  one  contemplating  the  subject,  were  fought  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.       According  to  the  first  report  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  tlie 
force  opposed  to  him  in  the  battle  of  xMeeanee  amounted  to  somewhere  about  23,000 
men,  while  his  own  force  did  not  exceed  2,800.     I  have,  however,  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  overrated  the  amount  of  the  force  under  his  command,  and  underrated  that  of 
the  force  opposed  to  him.     I  believe  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  truth,  were  I 
to  say,  that  the  number  of  British  troops  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Mee- 
anee," did   not  exceed  2,000,  and  that  the  force  opposed  to  him  did  not  fall  short  of 
2.5,000,  the  number  originally  given.     Sir,  tlie  force  of  the  Ameers  consisted  of  men 
accustomed  to  war,  of  great  natural  courage,  and  of  desperate  resolution,  to  which 
full  credit  is  given  in  the  admirable  despatch  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.     That  force, 
originally  estimated  at  25,000  men,  occupied   a  very  formidable   position.     Tliey 
were  posted  in  the  dried  bed  of  a  water-course,  which  during  the  inundations  of 
the  Indus  becomes  filled.     The  enemy  were  flanked  by  a  village,  and  by  a  wooded 
country,  almost  impervious  to  troops.     Their  position,  I  believe,  was  defended  by 
fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  against  this  force  of  25,000  men  so  posted,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  his  army  marched,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  lives,  and  support- 
ing the  honour  and  credit  of  their  country.     At  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  the  force 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  received  the  addition  of  two  or  three  regiments  ;  and  the 
IJritish  force  in  that  battle  amounted  to  5,000  men.    The  force  opposed  to  him,  con- 
sisted of  about  20,000.     Of  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the  army  of  the  Ameers  no 
greater  proof  can  be  given   than    one  adduced  from  the  despatch  of  Sir   Charles 
Napier, — "  That  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  the  Beloochees  did  what,  as 
an  exhibition  of  courage,  corresponds  in  Eurojiean  warfare  with  the  actual  conflict 
of  the  bayonet,  the  proof  of  European  courage  which  is  the  most  decisive,  that  after 
discharging  their  forelocks  at  the  troops  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  they  rushed  from  the 
water-course  in  which   they  had   taken  up  their  position  and  attacked  the  British 
soldiers  with  their  shields  and  swords,  which  they  took  as  substitutes  for  their  fire- 
locks." 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  testimony  of  Sir  C.  Napier  to  the  valour 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  ;  at  the  same  time,  any  one  who  considers  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  the  nature  of  the  position,  the  valour  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  disparity  of  the  forces,  will  admit  that  the  valour  of  the  enemy  was  rendered 
vain  Ijy  the  eminent  military  skill  on  the  part  of  Sir  C.  Napier.  Sir,  in  those  two 
battles  also,  although  there  was  such  an  inimensc  disparity  of  force,  the  valour  of 
the  Britisii  soldiers  fully  maintained  the  <diaracter  of  their  country.  In  the  first 
battle,  where  the  disparity  was  the  greatest,  the  British  force  consisted,  I  think,  of 
ordy  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  three  regiments  of  Sepoys,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  25th,  the  12th,  and  the  1st,  and  some  native  cavalry  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  exhibition  of  valour,  between 
the  Sei)oy  and  the  European  ;  animated  by  the  example  of  their  olficers,  both  Sepoy 
and  European  were  exposed  to  the  common  danger,  and  showed  an  ecpial  degree  of 
courage  and  resolution.  Sir,  to  the  ollieers  and  men  employed  on  that  occasion  it 
would  1)0  impossil)le  to  attribute  too  high  praise;  but,  at  the  same  time,  justice  re- 
quires that  we  should  not  overlook  tin;  great  cause  of  the  victory.  It  is,  in  my 
oi.inion,  mainly  to  be  ascribed,  both  at  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad,  to  the  exami)le  set 
liy  the  gallant  officer,  who  was  resjiousible  for  the  British  army  on  those  occasions, 
li  ia  mo.st  fortunate  that  at  such  a  crisis,  and  under  circumstances  of  such  difficulty,  the 
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command  of  tlie  British  army  was  committed  to  a  man,  one  of  three  brothers,  who 
have  engrafted  on  the  stem  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  lineage  that  personal  nobi- 
lity which  is  derived  from  nnbleinished  private  character,  from  the  highest  sense  of 
personal  honour,and  from  repeated  proofs  of  valour  in  the  field,  which  have  made  their 
name  conspicuous  in  the  records  of  their  country.  Sir,  each  of  these  three  brothers 
learnt  the  art  of  war  under  an  illustrious  commander  during  the  whole  of  those  me- 
morable campaigns  of  which  one  of  them  has  been  the  faithful,  impartial  and  eloquent 
historian,  and  the  exploits  of  those  three  brothers  during  the  whole  of  those  campaigns 
entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country.  In  almost  every  action  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  they  gave  proofs  of  great  military  skill  and  i)ersonal  valour.  In  the 
actions  of  Corunna,  of  Busaco,  of  Ciudad  Ilodrigo,  and  during  the  operations  of  the 
Pyrenees,  they  proved  that  there  was  no  British  officer  more  prodigal  of  his  blood 
in  the  cause  of  his  country  tiian  was  each  of  those  brothers.  Sir,  the  officer  who 
commanded  in  the  actions  to  which  this  notice  refers,  bears  a  name  than  which 
there  is  none  more  conspicuous  in  the  bright  pages  which  contain  the  records, 
whether  in  the  military  or  the  naval  annals  of  this  country,  for  desperate  and 
successful  valour.  For  if  we  read  the  account  of  some  naval  action,  in  which, 
in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  with  a  force  wholly  unable,  unless  directed  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  valour,  to  compete  with  the  enemy — if  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes  we  find  a  signal  victory  achieved,  by  which  the  glories  of  St.  Vincent  are 
revived — a  victory  by  the  moral  effect  of  which  a  dynasty  is  changed, — if  we  read 
the  records  of  such  an  action,  we  find  the  name  of  the  commander  there  is  Napier. 
Even  in  a  more  limited  and  circumscribed  sphere  of  operation,  when,  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  isipress  on  a  misguided  multitude 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  law  and  the  civil  power  directed  by  a  consciousness  of 
right,  and  by  consummate  skill,  the  man  who,  accompanied  by  only  six  constables, 
attacked  hundreds  of  people,  and  captured  more  of  those  opposed  to  him  than  the 
number  of  the  men  he  commanded — I  remark,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  person 
"who  achieved  that,  comparatively  speaking,  humble  and  yet  most  useful  exploit,  also 
bore  the  name  of  Napier.  I  am  justified  then  in  saying,  that  in  the  records  of  gal- 
lant exploits,  whether  civil,  militarj^  or  naval,  there  is  not  one  name  which  stands 
out  more  conspicuously  than  the  name  borne  by  the  gallant  officer  who  commanded 
at  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad.  And,  Sir,  I  believe  that  those  who  bear  that  name, 
stimulated  by  the  examples  of  their  predecessors,  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 
courage  and  resolution  in  great  actions,  and  that  the  motto  which  they  bear  on  their 
shields,  "  Ready,  ay,  ready,"  will  be  as  it  is,  their  motto,  so  also  the  characteristie 
of  their  conduct.  Let  the  House  recollect  that;  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  called 
on  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Scinde  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
and  that  his  body  had  been  shattered  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  and  yet  it  is  to 
his  spirit — to  the  example  which  he  set  the  troops — inspiring  an  unparalleled  confi- 
dence in  their  commander,  that  we  must  mainly  attribute  the  success  of  the  actions 
of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad.  The  quality  of  actions.  Sir,  chiefly  depends  on 
the  character  of  those  who  superintend  them.  The  actions  which  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  members  of  the  Napier  family  may  appear  foolhardy  to  the  pusillani- 
mous— they  may  appear  the  mere  result  of  a  lucky  chance  to  the  sui)erficial ;  but 
however  desperate  they  may  appear  when  they  are  undertaken  and  superintended  by 
ordinary  minds,  they  are,  nevertheless,  reconcileable  with  the  soberest  calculations  of 
prudence  when  directed  by  such  men  as  Sir  Cliarles  Napier.  Sir,  there  is  one  point 
T  am  desirous  of  adverting  to,  because  I  know  if  rashness  could  be  iujputed  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier — if  it  could  be  imputed  to  him  that  he  had  needlessly  led  the  British 
army  into  the  conflict — no  praise  which  we  could  bestow  on  his  valour  would  com- 
pensate him  for  the  painfid  reflections  which  such  an  imputation  would  give  birth  to 
in  his  mind.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  peruse  the  papers  relating  to  this 
question  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  was  that  the  wisest  course 
which  Sir  Charles  Napier  could  take — namely,  that  of  at  once  encountering  the 
enemy,  but  that  if  he  had  pursued  any  other  course,  the  safety  of  the  army  would 
have  been  compromised.  It  is  difficult  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  been  the 
results  if  a  different  course  had  been  taken  ;  but  if  any  man  could  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  course  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  took  in  not  suspending  his 
march,  in  not  permitting  the  Ameers  to  congregate,  and  in  determining  at  once  to 
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bring  his  force  of  2,500  men  into  conflict  with  a  force  of  eight  times  the  number,  he 
would  only  ask  such  a  man  to  read  the  account  of  what  passed  in  the  year  1839,  at 
the  time  when  Sir  John  Keane  arrived  from  Bombay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
Do  not  speculate  on  what  the  Ameers  would  have  done  in  1843,  if  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  delayed  his  march  or  withdrawn  his  troops,  but  read  the  testimonies  of  what 
their  conduct  was  in  1839,  and  1  think  you  will  say  that  Sir  Ciiarles  Napier  had  no 
alternative  but  at  once  to  front  the  danger  which  menaced  him.  In  1839,  Lord 
Auckland  having  determined  on  advancing  into  Affghanistan,  lie  sent  a  force  from 
Bombay,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon 
some  negotiations  with  the  Ameers,  and  of  making  Scinde  the  basis  of  his  military 
operations.  Lord  Auckland,  in  describing  the  operations  of  Sir  John  Keane,  gave 
this  account  of  the  conduct  and  attentions  of  the  Ameers  : — The  Bombay  division, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  landed  at  the  Ilujamsee  mouth  of  the  Indus 
in  the  early  days  of  December,  and  Lord  Auckland,  writing  in  March,  1839,  says  : — 
"  No  resistance  was  offered  to  its  disembarkations,  but  from  the  date  of  its  arrival 
every  artifice  was  resorted  to,  to  thwart  and  impede  its  movements,  notwithstanding 
the  most  fulsome  professions  of  friendshi])  and  devotion." 

They  (the  Ameers),  says  Lord  Auckland,  jirofessed  the  utmost  devotion,  yet  he 
savs  that  they  were  at  tlie  same  moment  "making  every  preparation  for  hostilities, 
and  that  they  endeavoured  to  see  wliat  good  they  could  derive  from  a  system  of 
feigned  confidence  and  violent  menace."  The  Ameers  then  took  with  respect  to  Sir 
John  Keane  the  same  coiu'se  which  they  afterwards  took  with  respect  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier: — "Communications,"  Lord  Auckland  continued,  "were  cut  off — letters 
seized — boatmen  and  other  workpeople  threatened — and  every  appearance  of  intended 
open  hostility  exhibited." 

On  the  24th  January,  1839,  Sir  John  Keane  writes — "I  have  in  former  commu- 
nications stated  to  you  tliat  Scinde  has  all  along  been  considered  a  light  affair,  as  it 
might  be  called  a  secondary  consideration  ;  as  relating  to  the  campaign,  so  near  as 
I  can  judge  at  this  hour,  it  assumes  a  different  aspect,  and  takes  a  first  place  in  the 
operations  of  the  army." 

Again,  immediately  after  he  writes  : — "  Things  have  come  to  a  crisis  in  Lower 
Scinde;  the  gentlemen  of  the  residency  have  been  obliged  to  leave  Hyderabad,  and 
are  now  in  my  camp." 

I  ask  you  also,  continued  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to  read  the  account  which  Lieut. 
Eastwick  gives  of  the  menaces  directed  against  him.  There  is  no  saying  what  the 
consequences  miglit  have  been  if  he  had  remained  at  Hyderabad.  He  retired,  and 
if  he  liad  not  been  prudent  enough  to  retire,  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  attacks  as  that  gallant  officer,  Mnjor  Outram,  was  afterwards  suhjected  to. 
Lieut.  Eastwick  in  his  account  of  the  negotiations,  states,  that  "  On  the  20th  Janu- 
ary, the  treaty  was  given  to  the  Ameers;  on  the  21st  Janiiary,  the  Ameers  desired 
the  meeting  should  1)0  postponed  to  the  22nd.  On  the  22nd  the  Ameers  said  they 
could  not  on  that  day  give  an  oxjilicit  answer;  they  would  not  say  whether  they 
would  accept  the  treaty  or  not.  On  the  23rd  hordes  of  troops  surrounded  the  city, 
and  the  rcjiiy  of  the  Ameers  was  that  the  treaty  should  be  sent  back,  for  that  they 
■would  not  sign." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Ameers,  in  1839,  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  1843, 
They  made  fulsome  professions  of  friendshi])  and  devotion — they  asked  you  to  post- 
pone the  negotiations  from  day  to  day^ — they  pretended  to  wish  for  fiu'ther  time  for 
con.-idcration,  but  every  hour  they  were  collecting  their  forces.  At  their  request 
four  days  were  allowed  to  elapse.  When  their  ])reparations  were  completed,  what 
was  their  answer?  "The  treaty  could  not  now  be  signed — the  embassy  might  go 
or  stay  as  they  i)leascd,  but  they  (the  Ameers)  could  give  them  no  pledge  of  safely, 
having  no  control  over  the  Beloochecs." 

So  Sir  John  Keane  says: — "The  whole  country  in  front  and  in  rear  of  ns  is  now 
arouscfl  and  under  arms  to  exterminate  us  if  they  can.  Troops  are  flocking  in  from 
all  directions  to  tin;  capital.  lict  a  brigade  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  a  trooj)  of  JKjrse  tirtillery,  be  sent  down  as  soon  as  ])ossil)le." 

Why  did  nut  tiie  Ameers  attack  the  British  army  ?  "Because  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton  having  received  authentic  intelligence  of  the  immediate  hazard  of  a  rupture 
in  Lower  Scinde,  marclicd  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a 
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large  force  of  artillery,  down  to  tlie  cast  bank  of  the  Indus  in  tlie  direction  of  Hyder- 
abad. The  troops  of  Shah  Shoojah  had  been  sent  to  occupy  .Sukanna,  a  town  from 
which  the  Beloochee  soldiery  had  been  drafted  to  support  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad." 

Sir  John  Keane,  who  was  on  the  opposite  bank,  wished  to  take  that  course  which 
Sir  Charles  Napier  afterwards  took,  cf  making' an  attack  at  once.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  finding  himself  supported  by  such  a  force,  told  the 
Ameers  he  could  now  make  no  abatement  in  the  tern^s  which  had  been  proffered  ; 
but  if  they  still  refused,  if  a  gun  or  a  matchlock  were  fired,  their  whole  country  would 
be  seized,  and  that  they  themselves  would  be  dispossessed  of  power.  When  the  Ameers 
found  that  four  or  five  brigades  of  British  troojis  were  close  upon  them,  they  signified, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  their  readiness  to  submit  to  terms.  If,  however,  tliere  had 
then  been  only  a  force  of  2,000  or  2,500  men,  depend  up(m  it  the  Ameers,  notwith- 
standing their  professions  of  friendship,  would  have  attacked  our  troops.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  not  in  the  condition  in  wliich  Sir  John  Keane  and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton 
were.  He  had  not  8,000  or  10,000  men  under  his  command,  but  only  a  limited 
force  of  2,500  men  to  oppose  to  the  forces  of  the  Ameers.  My  opinion  is,  that 
if  he  had  delayed  one  day  longer;  if  he  had  attempted  to  retreat;  if  he  had 
nut  taken  that  course  which  his  wisdom  combined  with  his  skill  had  dictated 
him  to  take,  not  one  day  would  have  passed  without  his  army  being  attacked 
and  cut  ofl';  and  though  the  glory  of  the  British  arms  would  not  have  been 
tarnished  by  such  a  result,  still  following  upon  the  disaster  which  occurred  to  us  at 
Cabul,  it  would  have  produced  the  most  serious  consequences.  In  estimating  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  I  do  not  think  the  chief  praise  is  due  to  his  military 
skill — I  do  not  think  it  is  due  even  to  his  personal  valour;  but  I  do  think  it  is  due 
to  liim  for  the  course  which  he  took  and  his  opposition  to  those  who  advised  a 
postponement  of  hostilities,  in  at  once  engaging  the  enemy.  Having  pondererl 
on  the  consequences  of  retreat — knowing  the  shock  which  our  Indian  empire  would 
sustain  by  a  repetition  of  a  disaster  like  that  of  Cabul — he,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, with  less  local  knowledge  than  was  possessed  by  many  around  him,  had  the 
moral  courage  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  advice  he  received,  and  committed  that 
army  and  his  own  reputation  to  the  fate  of  doubtful  war.  It  is  chiefly  for  that 
exhibition  of  moral  courage  that  I  think  him  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  House. 
In  detailing  the  action  of  IMeeanee,  Sir  Charles  Napier  writes  as  follows: — "At  one 
time,  my  lord,  the  courage  and  nnnibers  of  the  enemy  against  the  22nd,  25th,  and 
12th  regiments  bore  heavily  in  that  part  of  the  battle.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  1  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to  force  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line.  This 
order  was  very  gallantly  executed  by  the  9th  Bengal  cavalry  and  Scinde  horse ;  the 
details  shall  be  afterwards  stated,  for  the  struggle  on  our  right  and  centre  was  at  that 
time  so  fierce  that  I  could  not  go  to  the  left." 

That  is  the  modest  and  becoming  account  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  him 
from  going  to  the  left.  He  remained  at  the  post  of  danger,  feeling  that  the  time 
was  come  when,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  of  his  fall,  the  necessity  for 
an  example  of  personal  devotiim  upon  his  jjart,  by  coming  and  sliariug  in  the 
common  danger,  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  retire  from  his  position,  and  he  was 
thus  obliged  to  collect  from  others  an  account  which  he  himself  could  not  give. 
And  there  did  that  gallant  man  stand,  I  believe  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the 
water-course  where  lay  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  cheering  on  his  troops  by  an 
example  of  personal  valour,  which  made  it  impossible  i'or  any  man  in  that  army  to 
resist  its  contagious  influence,  but  compelled  them  all,  like  their  gallant  com- 
mander, to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country.  Sir,  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  House  with  further  details.  I  am  asking  them  to 
place  upon  record  their  sense  of  the  military  services  of  the  army  in  Scinde  and  of 
its  comrnander.  I  call  upon  them  for  no  expression  of  opinion  upon  any  other  point 
connected  with  the  operations  in  that  country.  But  looking  to  what  was  achieved 
by  them,  looking  to  what  was  done  by  every  man  in  tliat  army  on  those  two  days, 
1  think  the  House  will  be  disposed  to  com.e  to  a  unanimous  resolution  that  for 
such  exploits  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due.  With  respect  to  some  who 
were  engaged  in  those  battles,  we  must  mingle  with  the  expression  of  our  grati- 
tude to  them  an  expression  of  deep  sympathy  with  their  relatives  and  friends.  The 
dispatches  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  wisely  and  justly  ascribe  to  individuals  who  fell 
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on  those  occasions  much  of  the  merit  of  the  victories  that  have  been  gained.  He 
has  left,  I  believe,  an  imperishable  record  of  the  exploits  which  they  performed.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  lament  deaths  so  glorious  as  some  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  those  engagements.  He  speaks  of  one  gallant  officer  in  a  manner  which 
must,  I  think,  if  any  thing  can,  give  consolation  to  his  family  and  friends,  and 
prove  to  them  the  highest  consolation  that  could  be  offered  to  them  under  tlieir 
affliction  and  distress.  He  says  : — "  1  have  deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  brave 
and  excellent  Captain  Garrett,  of  the  9th  light  cavalry,  wiio  fell  honourably  in  the 
battle,  andalsothefallof  LieutenantSmithof  the  Bombay  Artillery ;  with  unsurpassed 
and  desperate  valour  he  galloped  in  front  of  his  battery,  and  rode  up  upon  the  top  of 
the  nullah  (filled  with  enemies)  to  see  where  his  guns  could  bear  with  the  greatest 
effect.     Here  the  hero  fell." 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  nobler  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  that  gallant  officer  than 
the  words  in  which  his  commander  has  thus  commemorated  his  services.  Sir,  with 
reo-ard  to  these  gallant  men,  I  trust  we  shall  now  proceed  to  bestow  upon  them  that 
highest  reward,  which  a  grateful  country  can  confer — that  reward,  of  which  it  has 
with  truth  been  said — 

"  The  Senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail." 

That  we  shall  allow  you,  Sir,  as  the  organ  of  the  nation's  voice,  to  express  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  to  the  otHcers  and  the  men  who  served  under  his  command 

to  the  Eurojiean  and  to  the  Sepoy — to  the  man  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest 

rank,  and  who  shared  in  those  days  a  common  fate  and  are  invested  with  a  common 

glorv that  to  them  all  we  shall  convey  through  you,  Sir,  as  our  organ,  the  acknow- 

lediJ-'ment  of  the  public  gratitude.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving — 
"Tliat  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Knight 
grand  cross  of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath,  for  the  eminent  skill,  energy, 
and  gallantrj^  displayed  by  him  in  the  recent  mihtary  operations  in  Scinde,  parti- 
cularlv  in  the  two  decisive  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad." 

Lord  John  Russell  briefly  seconded  the  motion,-  which  was  agreed  to. 


STATE  OF  IRELAND. 
February  23,  1844. 

On  the  ninth  night's  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion,  "  That  the  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  lake  into  consideration  the  state  oflreland"— 

Sir  Robkrt  Pkkl  s{)oke  as  follows  :— Sir,  I  should  be  appalled  by  the  duty  which 
I  liuve  to  perform,  if  I  had  not  great  confidence  in  the  justice,  and  still  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  indulgence  of  this  House.  The  House,  1  am  sure,  will  consider  that 
on  now  rising,  at  the  closeof  tl>e  nintli  nigiit's  debate,  to  address  them,  I  am  not  rising 
for  the  i)urpose  of  gratifying  any  personal  wish  of  my  own,  or  for  any  purpose 
of  idle  display ;  but  I  rise  in  the  performance  of  my  public  duty  towards  the  House 
and  towards  the  government,  which  imposes  on  me,  considering  the  situation  in 
which  I  stand,  the  obligation  of  addressing  the  House.  I  know.  Sir,  that  in  a  debate, 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  extraordinary  ability,  and  carrie;!  on  through  such  a  long 
period  of  time,  every  argument  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question 
before  us  must  be  exhausted  ;  and  I  know  likewise  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  oU'er  any  novel  observations  to  the  House  ;  but  yet  I  have 
no  other  alternative  than  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  to  present  in  a  connected  and 
intelligible  form  my  ojjinions  and  views  on  the  several  matters  which  have  been 
brought  forward.  I  cannot  do  that  effectually  without  travelling  over  a  field  which 
has  already  been  exhausted.  I  must,  tlierefore,  appeal  to  the  jjatiencc  and  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  bear  with  me  while  I  perform  that  duly.  I  have  another  and  a  greater 
duty — I  have  to  exercise  tliat  privilege  whieh  belongs  to  the  accused.  On  the  part 
of  the  government  I  stand  here  to  make  our  defence.  I  am  naturally  influenced  by 
the  feeling  of  a  consciousness  of  liaving  been  exposed  to  unjust  and  unmerited  im- 
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putations.  I  must  exorcise  that  privilege  of  defence — the  liberty  of  giving  vent  to 
that  feeling  ;  yet  I  will  not  permit  tliat  t'eolingto  be  mixed  up  with  the  consideration 
of  important  matters  of  policy  atfecting  the  interests  of  Ireland  ;  and  on  all  that  part 
of  the  question  which  relates  to  pul)lic  policy — the  question  of  future  legislation — I 
trust,  I  shall  address  myself  to  it  with  that  care,  moderation,  and  forbearance  which 
becomes  a  subject  of  such  immense  magnitude.  In  replying  to  the  many  charges 
brought  against  me,  I  hope  I  shall  not  forget  that  reserve  respecting  all  matters  of  a 
personal  nature,  affecting  the  position  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  the  subject 
of  criminal  proceedings,  which  should  be  maintained.  If  1  transgress  the  rule  which 
I  lay  down,  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  intention,  as  I  wish  to  conduct  the  defence 
of  the  government  with  a  j)erfect  recollection  of  the  position  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last.  I  wish  the  hon.  gentleman,  instead  daily  of  agitating  the 
passions  of  ins  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  repeal,  would  give  us  here  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  him  and  replying  to  his  arguments,  and  I  should  not 
doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  result.  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  what  were  the 
arguments  and  statements  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  this  niglit  rested  his 
appeal  for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  What  a  perversion  of  history  is  necessary  to 
vindicate  his  demands  for  what  he  calls  justice  to  Ireland!  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  said,  that  for  eighteen  years  anterior  to  the  union,  Ireland  had  the 
happiness  of  enjoying  an  independent  parliament.  An  independent  parliament! 
What!  the  parliament  that  sat  from  1782  to  18U0  an  independent  parliament,  pro- 
viding for  the  social  happiness  of  those  for  whose  interests  they  legislated  !  Why, 
I  thought  one  of  the  gravest  allegations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was, 
that  through  the  corruption  of  that  parliament  the  union  had  been  etl'ected,  and 
that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  sacrificed  through 
the  corruption  of  that  parliament.  And  was  the  condition  of  the  people  really  happy 
under  that  parliament?  What  said  Mr.  Grattan?  He  asked  after  178'2 — long 
after,  if  I  recollect  rightly — "  What  has  the  independent  legislature  etl'ected  for  us  ?  " 
He  said,  "  We  have  got  a  police  bill,  we  have  a  riot  act,  we  have  got  pensions 
without  end,  we  have  a  privileged  traffic  in  tlie  sale  of  peerages."  That  was  Mr. 
Grattan's  account  of  the  virtue  of  that  independent  parliament.  He  said,  in  fact, 
that  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  is  it  true  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  happy  ?  Look  at  the  statements  presented  of 
the  condition  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  other  cities  from  1795;  and  look  at  the 
accounts  of  the  trade  of  Ireland;  look  at  the  diminution  of  trade  and  the  shipping 
interests  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  union,  and  you  will  see  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  proved  his  statement  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  advancing 
prosperity.  Was  the  condition  of  the  people  happy — was  their  social  state  perfect 
— was  Ireland  governed  without  insurrectionary  acts,  or  other  acts  against  the 
liberty  of  the  people?  Talk  of  the  state  of  Ireland  between  1783  and  1800 — why, 
the  rebellion  and  all  the  terrible  consequences  of  it  occurred  during  that  period. 
The  rebellion  broke  out  in  1798,  and  was  but  just  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the 
union.  l?ut  if  this  Irish  parliament  did  as  greatly  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  stated,  how,  I  ask,  was  it  constituted  ? 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaoV  statement  was  true,  how  completely  did  it  show 
that  that  hai)piness  is  entirely  independent  of,  and  unconnected  with  the  social  insti- 
tutions of  its  government.  For  at  any  rate  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  cannot 
deny  this,  that  that  parliament  which  he  now  says  promoted  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  a  parliament  returned  by  small  boroughs;  that 
that  parliament  was  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants  ;  that  during  that  whole 
period,  at  any  rate,  there  was  the  Established  Protestant  Cliurch.  Yes,  during  that 
j)eriod,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says  the  social  state  of  Ireland  was 
almost  perfect,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject  to  disabilities,  the  parliament  was 
exclusively  Protestant,  and  the  Established  Church  was  in  its  full  efficiency.  I  leave 
therefore  the  hon.  and  learned  member  the  choice  either  of  admitting  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  Ireland  that  the  Established  Church  should  be  preserved, 
and  even  that  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  remained  in 
force;  or  he  must  admit  to  me,  which  is  the  real  fact,  that  3'ou  only  carried  on  the 
government  of  Ireland  with  the  j)arliament  which  existed  from  1782  to  1800,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  corruption  and  venality.     But  history  proves  that  the  social 
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condition  of  Ireland  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  that  that  parliament  did  not  promote, 
and  was  not  calculated  to  promate,  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland.  The  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  mast  also  admit  to  me,  if  there  be  truth  in  history,  that  there  never 
existed  a  legislature  less  entitled  to  the  character  of  independence,  in  any  sense  of  the 
terra,  than  the  parliament  which  he  now  says  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  Ireland,  and 
had  contributed  more  to  its  happiness  and  prosperity  than  any  other  institution,  I 
think  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  better  consult  the  interests  of  liis  country, 
and  take  a  course  more  corresponding  witli  his  own  permanent  fame,  if  he  would  give 
us  the  opportunity  here  of  examining  his  statements,  and  of  encountering  his  argu^- 
ments,  instead  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  by  misstatemenls  like  these. 
We  may  judge  what  the  nature  of  those  misstatements  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman must  ba  on  such  an  audience  by  those  he  lias  ventured  to  make  in  the  face 
of  a  British  parliament.  Having  reluctantly  been  diverted  from  the  consideration  oftbe 
motion  of  the  noble  lord  by  the  new  topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  I  now  pass  from  them,  and  proceed  to  address  myself  to  the  merits  of 
that  motion.  With  respect  to  the  motion  itself,  I  think  the  noble  lord  will  admit  to 
me  that  it  is  a  motion  exclusively — I  won't  say  exclusively — but  one  deserving  strictly 
the  name  of  party  motion.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  motion,  and  one  in  conformity 
with  ancient  precedent,  and  a  perfectly  constitutional  mode  of  trying  the  confidence 
of  tlie  House  in  the  government.  That  it  is  a  party  motion  the  noble  lord,  I  think, 
■will  admit  himself.  It  is  not  a  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  noble 
lord  might  have  pursued  this  course.  He  might  have  said,  "  I  won't  mix  up  the  con- 
siderations of  party  with  the  higher  consideration  of  the  government  of  Ireland. 
1  will  challenge  your  conduct.  I  will  put  you  upon  your  defence;  but  I  will  support 
my  charge  against  you,  not  from  party  considerations,  but  for  the  more  important 
consideration  of  the  social  state  of  Ireland."  But  the  noble  lord  has  not  taken  that 
course.  Has  the  noble  lord  moved  for  a  committee  on  the  whole  state  of  Ireland? 
No  such  thing.  But  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  the  possibility  of  success  ;  as  if  he  shrunk 
from  the  risk  of  being  compelled  in  that  committee  to  explain  in  details  what  were 
his  own  views  with  respect  to  tlie  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Ireland,  at  the  moment 
he  gives  his  notice  he  publicly  declares — "  I  mean  to  move  a  resolution  strongly 
condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  I  will  make  it  impossible 
for  the  government,  consistently  witli  their  own  honour  and  character,  to  acquiesce  iu 
my  motion,  and  will  force  them  into  a  declaration  of  policy  that  shall  render  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  govern  Ireland."  Not  so  the  noble  member  for  Sunderland.  His 
speech  expressed  strong  opinions,  from  which,  however  I  may  ditfer,  I  will  say  I 
am  sure  are  sincere.  I  never  was  more  convinced  in  my  life,  from  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  opinions  he  submitted  to  the  House,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  consefjuences,  were  his  real  opinions.  But  I  think  that  the  speech  of 
the  noldc  lord,  the  member  fur  London,  was  quite  of  a  difl'erent  character.  He  was 
in  a  (lidicult  position.  He  was  solving  a  great  question  in  iiolitical  fluxions,  and 
und()ul)tedly  he  did  come  to  the  solution  of  it  like  a  great  mathematician.  He  had  to 
reconcdle  the  maximum  of  crimination  against  the  government  with  the  minimum  of 
inconvenience  to  his  supporters.  Quod  erat  dcmonslrundwn.  Now,  the  only  thing  I 
can  extract  from  the  noble  lord's  speech  is  this  sentiment — "  Remove  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  place  me  in  oflice."  He  dealt  jjlentifully  in  impeachments  and 
accusations  against  us,  but  when  he  came  to  explain  his  own  views  with  respect  to 
Irehin  1,  and  the  jjolicy  to  be  pursued  in  that  country,  he  said  nothing  whatever  which 
could  compel  him  when  in  oliifx*  to  adopt  any  course  dill'erent  from  that  of  the  pre- 
Ecnl  govcrnriKnit.  J>id  the  nol)lc  lord  say,  "  It  I  could  I'calize  my  own  wishes  I  would 
divide  the  funds  of  the  Church  Kstablishnient  in  Iri'land,  and  give  one  portion  to 
the  R'inian  Catholics,  another  to  tlie  I'rcsiiyterians,  and  a  tliird  part  to  the  Pro- 
testants!''" Dili  he  say.  "These  are  great  ))n)jects,  but  1  fear  that  at  present  the 
prospect  of  consummating  theni  is  most  remote!''  I  see  no  chance  of  its  arriving  for  a 
considerable  period,  but  I  will  make  some  progress  to  meet  it;  and  I  think  the  first 
Kte[)  towards  it  is  doubling  the  grant  to  JNlaynooth?"  81iould  the  noble  lord  succeed 
through  this  motion,  and  be  reinstated  in  power,  his  success  will  involve  him  in  less 
of  inconvenience  and  dilHculty  with  regard  to  the  (Jhurch  question  than  any  ])ublic 
man  was  ever  in  Ixdbre.  1  rejoice  at  this — 1  rejoice  that  the  noble  lord  has  not 
committed  himself  on  his  return  to  power  to  any  measure  which  may  very  materially 
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endanger  the  support  of  llie  Established  Clmrch.  With  respect  to  the  accusationg 
of  the  nob!e  lord  against  the  government,  allow  nie  to  say,  that  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  for  hiin  to  have  abstained  from  attacking  us  in  such  an  acrimonious 
■way  as  he  did.  I  think,  consiilering  the  exposed  position  of  tlie  house  in  which  the 
noble  lord  lives,  and  looking  to  the  very  brittle  materials  of  which  it  is  composed — 
with  a  Coercion  act  and  an  appropriation  clause — 1  tliink,  I  say,  that  the  noble  lord 
might  have  been  far  less  dangerously  employed  than  in  throwing  stones  at  us.  1  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  follow  that  example,  I  will  ward  oft"  the  blows  of  the  noble  lord 
as  I  can  ;  but  I  will  not  disturb  the  temper  of  calmness  and  moderation  in  which 
I  wish  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Ireland  by  seeking  any  opportunity  for  recrimina- 
tion. The  first  charge  made  against  us  is  a  very  serious  and  a  very  unjust  one,  which 
I  scarcely  expected  would  have  come  from  the  noble  lord.  It  was  to  tlie  effect  that 
the  government,  that  is,  I,  wiio,  as  the  head  of  it,  am  mainly  responsible  for  its 
acts,  had  selected  the  present  lord  chancellor  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the 
Irish  peo])le.  The  noble  lord  denied  his  talents.  [No,  no.]  The  noble  lord  cer- 
tainly denied  that  the  lord  chancellor  efficiently  discharged  his  duties.  He  asserted 
that  tlie  a!)pointment  should  not  have  been  made,  and  undertaking  to  answer  not  only 
for  the  conduct  but  the  very  motives  of  other  men,  had  declared  his  opinion  that  I 
had  selected  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  the  chancellorship  because  of  his  enmity  to  Ireland 
— nay,  worse  still,  on  account  of  his  offensive  language  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
The  noble  lord  absolutely  asserted,  that  I  had  so  far  disgraced  myself  as  to  have 
selected  for  the  highest  oifice  in  the  law  courts  of  the  empire  a  man  whose  quali- 
fications for  that  situation  consisted  in  enmity  and  the  use  of  offensive  language  to 
the  Irish  people.  I  am  sure  that  escaped  the  noble  lord  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  I 
ask  him  in  his  cooler  moments  whether  he  does  not  think  that  this  is  an  accusation 
•which  he  had  no  right  to  prefer  except  upon  some  stronger  evidence  than  mere  suspicion  ? 
I  have  been  in  the  administration  of  affairs  twice  before — now,  tliree  times,  and  in 
every  instance  have  been  connected  with  Lord  Lyndhurst.  In  1829  Lord  Lyndhurst 
held  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  In  the  short  administration  of  1835  he  held  the 
same  important  post.  In  18il  I  was  called  upon  by  her  Majesty  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration: and  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  thinks  that  it  would  have  been 
just  that  I  should  have  said  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  "  True,  I  have  twice  been  connected 
with  you  in  office;  true  I  was  associated  vvitli  you  at  that  critical  time  when  the 
Roman  (^atholic  Disabilities  were  removed ;  true,  I  asked  for  your  assistance  and  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  the  objections  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  received  your 
cordial  sujiport;  but  you  have  used  some  hasty  expressions  at  which  offence  has  been 
taken,  and  I  must  now  exclude  you  from  office,  and  make  you  the  sacrifice  in  order 
that  I  may  court  popularity  in  Ireland."  Lord  Lyndhurst  woidd  have  replied  to  me 
— "  I  deny  the  use  of  any  such  expressions.  In  the  face  of  the  House  of  Lords  I  have 
denied  them.  When  I  used  them  they  were  not  challenged.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards I  was  taunted  with  them  by  those  who  had  heard  them  at  the  time,  and  this 
was  my  reply" — This  was  the  language  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  used — "  Now  as  to 
the  charge  itself,  what  is  it?  It  is  this — that  I  stated,  as  a  reason  for  not  granting 
municipal  institutions  to  the  Irish  people,  that  they  were  aliens  by  descent — that 
they  speak  a  different  language,  and  that  they  have  different  habits  from  ours — that 
they  considered  us  to  be  invaders  of  their  soil,  and  that  they  were  desirous  of  remov- 
ing us  from  their  country." 

That  was  the  charge.  Lord  Lyndhurst's  answer  was — "  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment, nor  did  I  say  any  thing  at  all  resembling  it.  No  expression  ever  fell  from^me 
upon  which  any  person  not  of  weak  inteHect,  or  not  disposed  to  misunderstand  or 
misrepresent  what  I  stated,  could  have  put  such  a  construction.  The  noble  marquis 
(referring  to  the  INIarijuis  of  Lansdowne)  referred  to  these  words,  regretting  that  I 
had  used  tliem,  and  hoping  that  I  should  explain  them.  I  replied  that  I  had 
nothing  to  explain,  and  that  I  would  satisfy  your  lordships  that  I  had  never  made 
the  statement." 

That  hasty  expressions  should  have  been  thus  construed,  no  one  can  regret  more 
than  myself,  except  Lord  Lynd!nn"st;  but  wouhl  it  have  been  fair  when  he  had 
explained  the  offensive  interpretation  put  upon  them,  if,  six  j'ears  after,  I  had  said  to 
my  noble  friend,  "  I  cannot  advise  the  Crown  to  appoint  you,  in  consideration  of 
some  hasty  expressions  in  debate  made  use  of  by  you  six  years  ago?"     When  I  look 
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at  men  like  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  have  raised  themselves  from  the  position  in  society 
in  which  thej'  were  born  to  the  occupation  of  the  highest  office  of  the  State — when 
1  look  to  the  manner  in  which  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  has  been  filled  within 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years — when  I  see  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  such  men 
as  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Urougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Plunket,  and  Sir  Edward 
Sugden — when  I  recollect  the  origin  of  such  men,  and  their  elevation  by  the 
force  of  merit  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  highest  civil  station  next  the 
Throne — ^this  is,  I  conceive,  the  proudest  homage  to  the  democratic  principle  of  the 
British  constitution.  It  affords  the  strongest  practical  contradiction  to  the  remark 
of  the  Roman  satirist — 

"  Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Kes  angusta  domi." 

In  this  country,  the  res  angusta  domi  has  been  no  impediment  to  the  elevation  of 
men  of  talent,  who,  by  the  force  of  their  own  energy  and  character,  have  raised 
themselves  to  the  highest  statiiuis  in  the  empire.  I  had  difficulties  to  encounter, 
whicli  I  knew  the  noble  lord  [Lord  J.  Russell)  liad  not  to  deal  with,  in  overlooking 
the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  appointment  of  lord  chancellor.  The  noble  lord  has 
exhibited  examples  of  resolution  and  virtue  in  respect  of  that  office  of  chancellor 
which,  since  tlie  atrox  animus  Cutonis,  have  hardly  been  equalled.  It  was,  I  know, 
in  the  noble  lord,  virtue,  and  no  meaner  motive.  The  noble  lord  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  connected  with  a  man  who  had  long  been  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Whig 
party,  the  pride  of  the  bar  of  Ireland,  the  ornament  of  the  British  Senate,  the  friend 
of  Grattan.  He  had  the  happiness  of  being  connected  with  Lord  Plunket,  whose 
name  will  go  down  to  remote  posterity,  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  that  shine  in  the 
constellation  of  Irish  eminence.  Lord  Plunket  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister:  he  raised  himself  in  his  own  country  to  the  rank  of  chancellor,  and  the 
Irish  bar  rejoiced  in  his  elevation.  The  noble  lord  opposite  thinks  it  necessary  to 
consult  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  people;  he  taunts  us  with  overlook- 
ing Irish  claims — with  making  English  appointments.  The  noble  lord  had  a 
chancellor,  the  most  eminent  man  the  bar  of  Ireland  ever  produced;  and  six  weeks 
before  the  noble  lord  quitted  office  he,  so  sensitive  to  Irish  feelings — he,  so  jealous  of 
offence  offered  to  Ireland — he,  so  jealous  of  tiie  preference  of  Englishmen — he,  having 
that  man  as  chancellor,  whose  connection  with  his  ministry  was  the  pride  and  boast 
of  the  Whig  party — he  signified  to  tliat  Irishman,  to  Lord  Plunket,  to  that  chancellor, 
that  it  was  exi)edient  for  him  to  retire.  And  for  what — so  far  at  least  as  the  public 
is  apprised  ?  In  order  that  he  might  gratify  the  vanity  of,  certainly  an  eminent  and 
distinguished  lawyer,  of  whom  I  wish  to  sjjcak  with  the  resi)ect  that  I  feel  for  him 
— but,  in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  Scotchman.  In  order  to  gratify  that  noble 
and  learned  individual  with  a  six  weeks'  tenure  of  office,  the  peo|)le  of  Ireland  were 
subjected  to  an  affront  which,  whatever  the  noble  lord  may  think  of  my  disposition 
towards  that  country,  I  declare,  if  I  had  offered  them,  I  should  have  been  imworthy 
to  have  retained  office  for  a  single  hour.  The  noble  lord  quitted  this  question  relat- 
ing to  Lord  Lyndlinrst,  and  what  was  the  next  topic  to  which  the  noble  lord 
referred  ?  'J'lie  noiile  lord,  the  repiesentative  of  a  great  party,  when  expatiating  on 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  thought  right  to  occujjy  his  time  in  raking  in  the  kennels  for 
the  refuse  of  election  dinners;  and  the  noble  lord  quoted  a  speech  which  was  maile 
at  the  Canterbury  election,  in  order  that  he  might  charge  me  with  participation  and 
ado])tion  of  the  sentiments  there  expressed.  Why,  this  woidd  be  a  hard  rule  fur 
])ublic  men.  It  is  hard  to  make  me  responsible  for  expressions  either  used  by,  or 
attril)ufeil  to  'Sir.  lirad>haw,  the  member  for  Canterbury.  The  noble  lord  is  followed 
l)y  a  powerful  i)arty,  confederated  with  him  in  ])ronioiing  poliiical  objects,  who  will 
vote  to-night,  naturally  and  justifiably,  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  removing  us 
from  office,  and  replacing  us  by  the  nol)le  lord.  Hut  the  noble  lord  would  think  it 
exceedingly  unjust  if  I  imputed  to  him  any  sentiment  that  may  have  been  uttered  i)y 
one  of  his  supporters  at  a  dinner  or  at  a  meeting.  Whether  the  noble  lord  disavowed 
the  sentiment  or  not,  he  would  say, — "  It  is  unjust  of  you  to  ransack  the  records  of 
anti-Corn-law  meetings,  ])ickiiig  out  some  violent  or  offensive  exi)ressions,  charging 
landlords  with  cold-blooded  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  then 
saying,  that  because  I  vote  on  the  same  side  with  the  persons  who  used  them,  and 
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may  be  united  with  them  in  general  political  sentiments,  you  will  therefore  make  me 
individually  responsible  for  their  language."  IJut  suppose  I  had  always  disclaimed 
the  sentiments  which  tlie  noble  lord  imputes  to  my  hon.  friend — suppose  I  had  said, 
"  I  will  not  countenance  these  prejudices" — suppose  I  had  declared,  as  well  in  op])n- 
sition  as  in  government,  "I  approve  the  appointment  of  Catholics  to  office;  I  think 
the  right  lien,  gentleman  (Mr.  M.  O'Ferrall),  at  one  time  the  secretary  to  the 
admiralty,  and  afterwards  secretary  to  the  treasury,  was  entitled  to  the  place  he 
occupied  ;  I  make  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wyse  ;  I  think  the  Roman 
Catholic  relief  bill  has  removed  their  disabilities,  and  I  conceive  that  the  government 
was  justitied  in  their  appointment;" — suppose  I  had  said  this,  ;is  I  did  say  it,  in 
public,  would  it  not  be  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  to  say  to  me — "  I  make 
you  responsible  for  what  passed  at  the  dinner  at  Canterbury  ?"'  I  do  not  carry  the 
doctrine  of  conspiracy  quite  so  far  as  the  noble  lord  seems  disposed  to  do.  Here  is 
the  noble  lord  protesting  against  the  injustice  of  making  one  man  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  another,  and  yet  he  says — "  It  is  convenient  for  party  purposes  that  I  should 
make  you  responsible  for  an  election  speech  delivered  at  Canterbury."  Sir,  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  most  important  matter,  on  account  of  the  use  the  noble  lord  makes 
of  it.  Says  the  noble  lord — "  These  are  the  men  entertaining  those  feelings  with 
respect  to  Roman  Catholics.  These  are  those  men," — speaking  of  the  government 
— "  offering  to  you,  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  those  insults ;  speaking 
in  that  language  of  your  ministers  of  religion."  Then  the  noble  lord  says, — "  Will 
any  Roman  Catholic  of  honour  and  spirit  consent  to  receive  favours  from  such  a 
government?"  Sir,  what  the  noble  lord  wants  to  do  is  this;  he  wants  to  make  it 
impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  accept  favour  from  the  present  government  and 
then  to  turn  round  upon  the  government  and  say,  "  Why,  how  unequally  and  unjustly 
you  distribute  your  patronage:  here  are  twenty  Protestants  and  not  one  Roman 
Catholic."  Is  that  just  ?  First  to  create  an  impediment  by  raising  unjust  prejudices 
against  us,  founded  upon  unjust  accusations,  and  then  to  make  it  a  cliarge  against 
us,  when  you  have  succeeded  in  deterring  Roman  Catliolics  from  accepting  favour, 
that  wc  are  guilty  of  having  withheld  favour  from  them.  Sir,  I  have  often  said  in 
this  House  publicly,  what  my  opinions  were  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  Roman 
Catliolics,  and  I  am  taunted,  and  it  is  said,  "  Yes,  these  are  fine  declarations  you 
make  in  debate,  but  you  don't  practically  adopt  them."  Allow  me  to  say,  and  I  say 
it  with  perfect  frankness,  that  tlie  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  I  recognize  that 
where  there  are  equal  qualifications,  there  ought  to  be  no  practical  disabilities.  I 
say  this  with  respect  to  every  office.  I  care  not  what  ])rejudice  I  may  create  against 
me  :  and  I  say  now,  in  the  possession  of  power,  what  I  said  when  I  was  not  in  office, 
that  with  respect  to  the  judicial  office,  with  respect  to  the  privy  council,  to  every 
office  there  ought  to  be  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  apjjointment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic,  upon  the  ground  of  his  religious  ojiinions.  Sir,  since  jiarliament  last  met, 
there  has  been  one,  and  I  think  only  one  office  of  a  judicial  nature  vacant  in  Ireland  ; 
it  was  an  office  in  the  ecclesiastical  court;  I  apprehend  no  one  will  contend  that  any 
body  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  have  been  appointed  to  that 
situation.  The  appointment  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  lord  primate.  I 
determined  to  place  in  that  situation  the  most  eminent  man  at  the  bar  of  Ireland, 
with  reference  to  professional  attainments  and  nothing  else;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  I  did  so,  when  I  ap])ointed  Mr.  Sergeant  Keating  to  that  situation. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Keating  vacated  tlie  office  of  third  Sergeant,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  fill.  A  communication  took  place  between  the  government  of  England  and  the 
government  of  Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  that  appointment.  And  now,  as  I  want 
to  destroy  those  prejudices  which  the  noble  lord  is  trying  to  create — to  show  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  that  1  don't  participate  in  the  opinions  delivered  at  election  dinners 
— and  to  show  them  that  I  am  not  delivering  these  sentiments  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  in  debate,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  them,  unjustly  accused 
as  I  am,  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  on  the  subject  of  that 
appointment,  addressed  be  it  observed,  not  now  under  the  pressure  of  debate,  but  in 
the  course  of  last  j'ear.  It  is  dated  August  22,  1843,  and  is  as  follows: — "  I  admit 
that  political  considerations  would  not  justify  a  bad  appointment  of  any  kind,  still 
less  a  bad  judicial  appointment ;  but  I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  express  my  strong- 
opinion  that  considerations  of  policy,  and  also  of  justice,  demand  a  liberal  and  in- 
179— Vol.  IV. 
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dulgent  estimate  of  the  claims  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  of  such  Roman  Catholics 
as  abstain  from  political  agitation,  and  take  no  part  in  politics  offensive  to  the  dis- 
pensers of  that  patronage.  What  is  the  advantage  to  Roman  Catholics  of  having 
removed  their  legal  disabilities,  if,  some  how  or  other,  they  are  constantly  met  by  a 
preferable  claim  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  and  if  they  do  not  practically  reap  tlie 
advantage  of  their  nominal  equality  as  to  civil  rights?" 

I  can  with  truth  say  I  wrote  this  letter  with  reference  to  the  appointment  then 
vacant,  and  witliout  reference  to  this  debate.  The  letter  continues — "  I  can  reacfily 
believe  that  for  nearly  every  office  that  may  become  vacant  for  ten  years  to  come, 
there  may  be  found  a  Protestant  candidate  witli  at  least  equal  claims  in  point  of 
qualifications,  and  superior  on  account  of  professed  attachment  to  the  church.  If 
that  claim  is  always  to  be  admitted,  there  is  still  a  practical  disqualification;  and 
what  motive  can  we  hold  out  to  Roman  Catholics  to  abjure  agitation  and  the 
notoriety  and  fame  which  are  its  reward,  if  honourable  appointments,  and  legitimate 
distinctions,  be  in  fact  withheld  from  them?  I  fear  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  answer,  'True  it  is  we  have  made  fifty  appointments,  but  for  every  one  a 
Protestant  had  a  preferable  claim.'  Why  have  Protestants  a  preferable  claim? 
Because  they  have  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  advantage  of  a  monopoly  of 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  law,  and  have  been  thrown  in  constant  contact  and 
intercourse  with  the  government.  The  poiicy  of  the  law  has  been  changed,  and 
surely  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  effects  of  the  preceding  policy  to  remain  in  full 
force,  and  ought  not  to  ]ilead  the  inferiority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a  conclusive 
reason  for  preferring  his  more  fortunate  opponent." 

I  have  read  that  letter  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  government  was 
anxious  to  treat  Roman  Catholics.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley  was 
appointed.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  had  there  been  a  wisli  to  exclude  a 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  appointment,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  found 
men  of  at  least  equal  professional  abilities  in  the  four  courts.  But  Mr.  Sergeant 
Howley,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  appointed.  Now,  just  to  show  the  spirit  that 
actuates  that  system  of  declining  every  appointment  when  we  do  make  it — of  trying 
to  persuade  Roman  Catholics  into  a  refusal,  in  order  that  you  may  found  a  claim 
for  your  own  rise  to  political  power — I  will  read  what  was  the  impression  sought  to 
be  raised  by  your  party  organs.  Hear  what  this  paper,  the  organ  of  gentlemen 
opposite,  hear  what  it  says  upon  making  the  announcement  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
appointment  by  a  conservative  government.  ["  Name."]  Oh,  this  is  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  We  are  often  made  liable  for  indiscreet  expressions  in  other  papers  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  fair  that  I  should  quote  from  this. 
Well,  it  says — "  The  present  government  have,  during  their  career  of  ofSce,  made 
many  bad  and  some  absunl  appointments;  but  we  do  not  remember  any  one  so 
curiously  infelicitous  as  their  last  legal  promotion  in  Ireland.  The  dignity  of 
►Sergeant-at-law  is  one  of  much  more  im])ortance  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  this  coimtry. 
The  Irish  Sergeants,  three  in  number,  act  from  time  to  time  as  Judges  of  assize, 
and  the  coif  is  generally  regarded  as  a  prei)aration  for  the  ermine." 

It  goes  on — ''  How  this  extraordinary  ajjpointnient  came  to  be  made  is  a  question 
which  has  jjroduced  no  little  sj)eculation.  'i'he  explanation,  however,  does  not 
seem  very  diflicult;  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  a  little  shallow  cunning  and  a 
large  share  of  blockheadism  on  the  i)art  of  the  government,  and  the  whole  matter 
will  be  accounted  for." 

That's  the  encouragement  they  give  us.  Then, — "  Whatever  motive  may  have 
dictated  the  selection  of  Mr.  Howley,  the  result  has  been  most  damaging  to  the 
government.     The  exasperation  of  the  Irish  tories  was,  of  course,  exjtected." 

Yes;  but  they  give  us  no  credit  for  that.  "  But  it  was  not  anticipated  that  the 
Lilx'ral  nn'mbers  of  the  bar  would  i'e;;ai'd  Mr.  Howley's  elevation  as  an  insult,  and 
take  pains  to  disclaim  him  as  a  jiolitical  friend.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  {.'•overnment  cannot  govern  Ireland." 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  this  Mr.  Howley,  totally  unconnected 
with  lis  in  jiolitics,  whom  we  never  saw,  of  whon)  we  never  heard,  except  from  the 
rcsp 'Ct  attaching  to  his  name,  who  had  the  manliness  and  courage,  notwithstanding 
tlw!  denunciations  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  party  organs,  to  receive  the  proffered 
tdvancement  from  a  conservative  government?     What  took  place  on  his  appoint- 
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ment  which  was  said  to  be  an  insult  to  the  bar  of  Irehmd?  As  soon  as  his  appoint- 
ment was  known,  from  the  county  in  which  he  hud  acted  as  a  Judge  most  honour- 
able testimonials  to  his  conduct,  ability,  and  integrity,  were  received,  and  more 
honourable  testimonials  were  never  received  by  any  man.  Here  is  an  address  to 
Mr.  Sergeant  Howley,  the  man  whose  appointment  is  an  insult  to  the  peoj)le  of 
Ireland,  and  whose  appointment  proves  that  the  present  government  is  not  fit  to 
govern  Ireland.  To  Mr.  Sergeant  Ilowley  was  presented  this  address  from  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Tip})erary.  Tliey  say: — "  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  expresising  the  deep  sense  of  the  gratitude  we  feel  to  be 
justly  due  to  you  from  all  classes  of  the  community  in  this  connty,  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  whicli  you  have  for  so  many  years  administered  the  duties  of  the  arduous 
office  of  assistant  barrister." 

That  address  is  signed  by  no  less  than  105  magistrates,  all  coming  forward  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Howley  had  discharged 
his  functions.  There  is  also  an  address  to  iiim  from  the  grand  jury,  and  an  address 
to  him  from  every  practising  solicitor  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Is  tiiis  then  fair 
warfare  to  the  government?  It  may  be  fair  towards  us,  but  is  it  fair  to  the  indi- 
vidual? Is  it  fair  to  the  ciiaracter  of  an  honourable  man,  so  soon  as  we  give  him 
the  proper  reward  of  professional  merit,  to  turn  round  upon  him  and  injure  his 
character,  and  depreciate  his  merit,  in  order  that  through  him  jou  may  strike  a 
blow  at  the  conservative  government?  Sir,  I  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  attempt 
of  the  noble  lord  to  involve  me  in  the  responsibility  of  expressions  hostile  to  the 
Catholics,  used  by  gentlemen  with  whom  I  may  be  joined  in  party  politics.  And 
now  as  to  tlie  disposition  to  encourage  offensive  or  hostile  expressions  used  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  body.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell)  made  an  appeal  to 
me  last  night  on  that  subject.  He  referred  to  an  address  of  a  protestant  operative 
association  in  Dublin  presented  to  my  noble  friend  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  asked 
me  if  I  approved  of  the  expressions  and  sentin)ents  it  contained,  offensive  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  he  read  an  answer  of  my  noble  friend  to  that  address.  He 
did  not  state  that  that  answer  referred  merely  to  the  apj)r<(bation  expressed  in  the 
address,  of  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend.  [Mr.  Sheil:  I  read  it  all.]  Yes;  but 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  dropped  his  voice  after  he  had  read  the  words  "  warm 
acknowledgments,"  which  were  followed  by  a  loud  cheer,  that  prevented  the  rest  of 
the  passage  being  heard.  It  very  often  happens,  that  wlien  a  public  man  receives 
in  the  press  of  business  one  of  tiiese  very  long  controversial  addresses,  he  does  not 
read  them  all,  and  a  common  oHicial  answer  is  returned;  and  is  an  answer  of  tiiat 
kind  to  be  brought  forward  against  him  in  the  House  of  ('ommons  as  the  written 
answer  of  a  man  who  approves  of  expressions  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics.  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  allow  me  to  do  myself  and  the  government  justice  on  tin's  part 
of  the  charge  preferred  against  us.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (^Ir.  Sheil)  referred 
to  me;  and  I  have  had  memorials  addressed  to  me,  to  the  same  effect,  from 
Protestant  operative  associations.  I  had  one  before  the  agitation  begun,  addressed 
to  me  in  the  year  1842.  It  was  from  the  Cork  Protestant  operative  association.  It 
began  in  this  manner: — "  We,  the  members  of  the  Protestant  operative  association 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  feel  called  on  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ourselves,  to  our  country, 
and  to  our  God,  to  address  ourselves  to  you  on  a  subject  of  the  first  importance, 
namely,  national  education." 

It  then  went  on — "  If  the  homilies  be  true  (and  their  authors  sealed  their  trutii 
witb  their  blood,  and  raised  a  testimony  against  error  which  can  never  be  over- 
thrown), then  are  the  priests  of  the  Romish  Church  the  priests  of  Anti-Christ — 
then  are  they  the  special  instruments  of  the  Devil." 

I  must  state  that  the  climax  improves  as  it  proceeds;  but  I  think  I  have  read 
enough  to  sliow  what  was  the  tenor  of  that  address.  Now,  wliat  was  my  answer? 
It  was  sent  in  December,  1842.  This  was  the  answer: — "  Sir — I  have  received 
your  letter  accompanying  an  address  to  nie  from  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
operative  association  of  the  city  of  Cork.  I  am  sorry  that  they  feel  themselves 
called  upon  by- their  duty  to  their  God  to  express  uncharitable  sentiments  in  offensive 
language." 

Have  I  shown  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  what  was  my  feeling  on  this  subject? 
[Mr.  Sheil:  I  said  I  was  sure  this  was  not  your  feelirg.]     Yes;  and  I  am  trying  to 
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confirm  your  opinion.  I  thought  I  made  them  rather  a  sharp  answer.  I  must  in 
justice  say  of  them  tliey  certainly  received  it  in  a  very  becoming  manner.  It  is  but 
justice  to  them  that  I  should  read  the  way  in  which  they  received  my  rebuke: — 
"  We  feel  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  (really  it  is  a 
most  charitable  and  becoming  answer)  in  reply  to  an  address  of  the  Cork  Protestant 
operative  association.  We  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations,  which  are  called 
for  b}'  the  manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself  towards  us :  We  first  offer  our 
warmest  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  wliich  you  answered 
our  communication.  It  was  what  we  expected,  and  what  from  your  universally 
known  courteous  disposition  and  kind  demeanour,  even  to  the  humblest  individual,  we 
might  have  anticipated;  while  the  reply  itself  has  not  disappointed  our  expectations." 

Now,  Sir,  there  was  an  address  from  the  Dublin  protestant  operative  association 
to  her  Majesty.  [Mr.  Sheil:  Was  that  subsequent  to  your  answer?]  Yes.  This 
was  transmitted  to  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Graham),  with  a  request  that  he 
would  lay  it  before  her  Majesty.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  answer  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  to  that  aildress.  I  really  had 
better  not  read  it.  He  says: — "  I  will  not  comment  on  other  passages  in  the 
address;  but  I  find  the  expressions  '  millions  of  factious  Irishmen,'  and  the  general 
expressions  of  that  address,  if  not  intended  to  be  insulting,  are,  at  any  rate,  so  open 
to  misconstruction,  that  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  laying  the  address  before  her  Majesty." 

Now  observe,  that  was  in  the  year  1842;  and  I  do  think  that  tliese  things  are 
indicative  of  the  spirit  in  wliich  we  v/ere  desirous  of  administering  the  government 
of  Ireland,  and  that  wewere  content  to  relinquish  support  rather  than  to  gain  it  by 
fomenting  jealousies.  Sir,  I  come  now  to  the  conduct  of  ller  Majesty's  government 
in  respect  to  the  recent  trials.  We  took  office  in  September,  1841,  and  up  to  March, 
1843,  tbere  appeared  certainly  no  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  was  conducted.  As  I  have  shown  you,  we  had  been  desirous  of 
abating  religious  animosities;  we  had  done  what  we  could  to  rebuke  attempts  at 
offence  or  insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  You  charge  us  with  a  desire  to  govern 
Ireland  by  military  force.  You  confound  the  necessity  which  has  led  us  to  increase 
the  military  force  in  Ireland  with  our  own  disposition  and  wishes.  Yes,  I  want  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for  the  military  force  in  Ireland?  I  want  to  know  to  whom 
it  is  owing  tliat  our  expectations  and  hopes  of  presenting  reduced  Estimates  have 
been  defeated?  I  want  to  put  that  fairly  before  the  country — before  the  intelligent 
reasoning  classes  of  the  community — to  make  an  appeal  in  this  House  to  impartial 
men,  whellier  opponents  or  not.  We  took  office  in  September,  1841.  In  March, 
1843,  so  far  from  having  evinced  any  disposition  to  govern  by  military  force,  we 
then  had  a  smaller  niuuber  of  regular  forces  employed  in  Ireland  than  there  ever 
had  been  before,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions.  Tlie  total  number  of  forces  in 
Ai)ril,  1841,  when  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  in  power,  was  14,000  men. 
On  the  day  on  wiiicii  he  took  office,  the  hist  day  of  August,  1841,  we  found  the  force 
in  Ireland  to  be  14,843  men.  On  the  last  of  September,  after  we  were  in  office,  the 
force  was  1(5, -JG?  men,  and  in  March,  1843,  there  were  13,900  men;  the  number 
in  September,  1841,  10,267  men,  having  been  reduced  in  Mai-cli,  1843,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  troubUs,  to  13.900.  That  shows  no  disposition  on  our  part  to 
g(jvern  Ireland  Ijy  military  force.  In  Marcli,  1843,  began  this  systematic  agitation. 
Was  that  in  consetjuence  of  any  act  of  tlie  government?  were  we  charged  with  any 
injustice — any  undue  partiality?  No;  but  my  belief  is,  that  it  did  not  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  some  that  the  government  of  Ireland  should  be  successful.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  have  recour.'^e  to  agitation.  There  wore  also  at  the  time  other  causes 
of  excitement.  The  Poor-rate  im])Osod  by  an  act  supported  by  and  perfected  by  the 
noble  lonl  (I^ord  .).  Iliissell)  began  at  that  time  to  l)e  levied,  and  through  many 
parts  of  Ireland  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction.  That  act  was  most  unfortunate, 
for  it  subjected  every  occupier,  whatever  might  he  the  value  of  his  holding,  almost 
without  exception  to  the  i»oor-law.  There  were  thousands  of  instances  in  which 
jieople  in  the  west  of  Irchmd  were  called  ui)on  to  pay  a  rate — souieof  tlu'ce  farthings, 
and  sf)n)e  of  nif»re.  This  ocea'^ioned  great  dissati.sfaclion.  It  becauje  our  duty  to 
remedy,  I  will  not  call  it  the  m-gligence,  Ijut  the  unfortniiatc  mistake  made  in  draw- 
ing u|)  tliat  act.  [I.,ord  .1.  Kussell:  That  mistake  was  adopted  by  the  present 
government  ]      Yes;  and  t!ie  noble  lord  shall  hear  no  more  from  me  on  that  point. 
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I  shall  not  endeavour  to  repay  him  in  tlie  coin  he  offered  to  me.     Henceforth,  there 
shall  be  no  more  recrimination.      That  act  subjected  the  poorest  occupiers  to  the 
payment  of  the  rate.     Concurrently  with  that  act  was  a  period  of  great  agricultural 
depression,  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  that  depression 
was  more    severely    felt    than    in    Ireland.        Concurrently   with   that   depression 
was  the  alarm  that  the  new  tariff  would  cause  a  reduction  in  prices,  and  that  alarm 
alienated  the  minds  of  many  from  the  government.    These  things  gave  great  facili- 
ties for  agitation.     The  country  then  was  in  a  peculiar  state.      There   was  great 
agitation  and  great  excitement  in  the  west  of  Ireland.     Great  congregations  of  men 
assembled  in  some  parishes — not  against  the  government,  but  against  the  ecclesias- 
tical claims.      In  Sligo  there  were  meetings  of  large  bodies  of  men  at  the  chapel 
door  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  a  reduction  of  those  (daims.      The  people  of 
those  districts,  and  probably  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,   began   to  feel  that  the  pay- 
ments to  their  priest  were  exceedingly  oppressive — at  least  so  they  were  disposed  to 
represent  them — and  they  took  such  measures  as  might  be  expected  from  persons  in 
such  circumstances.     There  was,  at  this  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  great  distress, 
and  the  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Romish  priestliood  becoming  formidable, 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  set  on  foot.     We  deeply  regretted  that 
agitation  ;  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  discourage  it;  but  when  it  arose,  we  lost  no 
time  in  determining  upon  the  mode  of  meeting  it.     There  was  nothing  in  the  mode 
that  we  resolved  to  adopt  which  at  all  laid  us  open  to  the  charge  since  brought 
against  us  of  having  encouraged  those  meetings,   or  at  least  of  having  avoided  to 
discourage  them  with  the  view  of  entrapping  eminent  men  into  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  then  turning  on  them,  and  subjecting  them  to  its  penalties.      I  declare  here 
publicly  that  that  charge   is  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation.      There  was  one 
thing  on  which  we  determined  from  the  first,  and  that  was  not  to  apply  to  [)arlia- 
ment  for  any  new  powers.     I  declare,  after  my  long  experience  in  public  life,  there 
is  nothing  I  deprecate  more  than  an  application  to  parliament  for  extraordinary 
powers.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  that  has  a  greater  tendency  to  impair  the 
real  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law,  than  suddenly  to  take  it  into  our  heads  that  it  will 
not  be  efficacious,  and  listening  to  some  appeal,  founded  on  local  alarm,  to  procure 
some    Bill    destructive  of  the  ordinary  liberties  of  the  subject,  by  surpassing  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law.    This  I  hold  to  be  most  injudicious;  so  far  from  adding 
to  the  authority  of  government,  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  paralyze  a  govern- 
ment  and  weaken   authority  than   a  recourse  to  extraordinary  powers.      Let  the 
ordinary  law  be  relied  upon ;  for  if  we  get  into  a  habit  of  listening  to  such  applica- 
tions, people  by-and-bye  will  not  resort  to  the  ordinary  law  at  all  to  suppress  what 
they  think  wrong,  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  govenunent  to  extraordinary  measures. 
With  such  feelings  as  these,  we  made  up  our  minds,  whatever  the  risk,  to  take  the 
chance,  relying  with  confidence  upon  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  ordinary  law.     It 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves,  that   I  remind 
the  House  that  our  predecessors  in  office  did  not  pursue  this  course.      There  was 
the  same  agitation  in  1833.      The  noble  lord,  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  asked  that  we  should  begin  the  consideration  of  his  own,  at  a  very  convenient 
date  for  himself,  namely,  in  1835,  just  at  the  very  time  when  he  formed  that  com- 
pact with  Lichfield  House.     The  noble  lord  says,  "I  claim  the  right  to  review  your 
lives  without  any  restriction;"  and  the  noble  lord  goes  back  to  the  year  1829.     The 
noble  lord  says,  •'  Look  at  all  your  pledges  from  that  time,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  do  anything  for  Ireland  at  variance  with  those  pledges;  but  at  the  same  time," 
says  the  noble  lord,  "  let  me  be  exempt  from  any  reference  to  that  part  of  my  life, 
from  the  year  1831  to  the  year  1835.      That  part  of  my  life,"  says  the  noble  lord, 
must  be  exempted  from  your  notice."     I  shall,  on  my  part,  beg  leave  to  trace  back 
the  noble  lord's  proceedings  somewhat  beyond  the  period  he  has  himself  selected  as 
the  limit  of  that  zone  of  his  political  life  to  which  he  wishes  to  confine  us,  and  refer 
to  some  matters  occurring  between  1831  and  1835.     I  have  observed,  that  the  late 
government  did   not  feel  that  reliance  upon  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  upon 
which  we  have  acted.     The  House  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  noble  lord  waa 
in  office  during  that  period,  that  Lord  Althorp  was  the  colleague  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  and  that  then  an  Irish  Coercion  bill  was  introduced  into  this  House.    You, 
who  tell  us,  who  charge  us  with  having  acted  with  supineness  at  the  beginning,  and 
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unnecessary  vigour  at  the  close — you  were  not  content  to  take  the  course  we  have 
taken,  or  to  rely  on  the  force  and  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws ;  but  you  made 
your  demand  on  parliament  for  additional  powers,  and  I  supported  you  in  your 
demands,  because  you,  the  government,  solemnly  assured  us  that  to  comply  with  it, 
was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  I  did  not  try  to  aggravate  your 
dKficulties.  I  entered  into  no  confederacy  with  those  who  were  disturbing  the 
peace;  and  you,  the  liberal  statesmen — you,  the  devoted,  special,  exclusive  supporters 
of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  Ireland — proceeded  to  pass  for  Ireland  what  may  be 
safely  described  as  rather  a  strong  enactment.  Really,  the  noble  lord  must  think 
the  House  has  forgotten  all  these  matters,  or  he  would  have  somewhat  moderated  the 
attacks  he  has  been,  right  and  left,  making  upon  us.  That  act  was  an  "  act  for  the 
more  etFectual  suppression  of  certain  local  dangerou';  disturbances  in  Ireland."  To  sup- 
press such  disturbances,  the  noble  lord — the  friend  of  Ireland — thought  it  essential  to 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  powers.  For  my  own  part,  I  tliink  the  bolder  course  would 
have  been  for  the  noble  lord  to  rely  on  the  ordinary  law.  The  act  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a 
very  strict  act  of  parliament.  The  Preamble  runs  thus: — "And  whereas  divers  meet- 
ings and  assemblies  inconsistent  with  the  public  peace  and  safety,  and  with  the  exercise 
of  regular  government,  have  for  some  time  past  been  held  in  Ireland  ;  and  whereas  the 
laws  now  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of  the  said  mischiefs,  and  the  interposition  of 
parliament  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  further  progress  of  the  same." 

And  then  the  act  went  on  to  subject  all  persons  committing  delinquencies  under 
the  act  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  oflicers.  And  as 
to  signals,  why,  what  said  the  act  of  the  noble  lord  ?  It  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  the  act  all  persons  guilty  of  making  signals  by  "  fire,  bonfire,  flash,  blaze,  smoke, 
or  who  were  present  at  such  signal-making  by  bonfire,  flash,  blaze,  or  smoke;"  and 
it  further  enacted  "that  the  onus  of  proving  that  such  signal  had  not  been  made 
should  lie  on  the  person  charged."  Such  was  the  act  of  the  noble  lord — the  act 
^\  hich  he  impressed  upon  the  House  as  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
AVe  asked  for  no  such  act:  we  all  concurred  in  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  pass  a 
Coercion  act  for  Ireland,  such  as  her  peculiar  friends  required  at  our  hands;  we 
relied  upon  the  ordinary  law,  and  the  support  of  that  party,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  which  was  averse  from  disturbance  and  agitation.  We  determined  to 
accept  no  assistance,  which  I  am  bound  to  say  was  liberally  offered,  from  any  yeo- 
manry corps  in  Ireland  which  might  have  the  effect  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  religious 
animosity.  We  could  not  have  embodied  the  yeomanry  corps — we  could  not  have 
called  them  to  aid  the  government,  without  risking  the  engendering  of  animosities 
tliat  it  might  require  a  great  lapse  of  time  to  efface.  We  were  determined,  unless  in 
case  of  the  last  necessity,  to  waive  the  assistance,  though  we  thereby  discouraged 
and  dispirited  many  of  those  who  were  ready  to  support  us.  Our  only  reliance  was 
on  the  ordinary  [)owers  of  the  law,  energetically  but  prudently  exercised.  The  charge 
that  you  make  against  us  is,  that  we  were  supine  and  inactive,  and  that  we  first  en- 
trapped those  men  into  the  connnission  of  crime.  Now,  to  that  charge  I  give  a 
peremptory  denial.  Rut,  it  is  said,  we  issued  no  proclamation  in  time.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  we  did  give  a  public  expression  of  our  views  as  regarded  this  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  At  the  end  of  last  session,  her  JNIajesty  expressed  her 
disapproval  of  that  repeal  agitation.  You  say  we  issued  no  proclamation  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  ask  what  proclamation  could  have  been  stronger  than  tliat  declaration  of 
her  Majesty's  disapjjroval  of  the  agitation  whicii  was  (hen  going  on  in  Ireland?  In 
what  more  empiiatie  terms  coulil  tliat  (lisap])roval  of  the  agitation  have  been  express- 
ed than  it  was  ex|)ressed  at  tlie  prorogation  of  parliament  ?  Her  Majesty,  in  pro- 
ro"-uing  the  ])arliamcnt  last  session,  said  : — "1  have  (jbserved  with  the  deepest  concern 
the  persevering  efforts  which  are  made  to  stir  uj)  discontent  and  disaffection  among 
my  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  to  excite  them  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union." 

Her  Majesty  added  : — "  I  have  forborne  from  re(piiring  any  additional  powers  for 
the  counteraction  of  designs  hostile  to  the  concord  and  welfare  of  my  dominions,  as 
well  from  my  uuwillingnciss  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law,  as  from  my 
reliance  on  tlie  good  sense  and  |)afriotism  of  my  people,  and  on  the  solemn  declara- 
tions of  parliament  in  sui)[)ort  of  the  legislative  union.     I  feel  assured  that  those  of 
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my  faithful  subjects  who  have  influence  and  authority  in  Ireland  will  discourage  to 
the  utmost  of  tlieir  power  a  system  of  pernicious  agitation,  which  disturbs  the  in- 
dustry and  retards  the  improvement  of  that  country,  and  excites  feelings  of  mutual 
distrust  and  animosity  between  different  classes  of  my  people." 

That  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Crown  with  respect  to  the  repeal  agitation  ;  and, 
as  ministers  of  the  Crown,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  dismiss  those  magistrates  who 
took  part  in  that  agitation.  Was  not  that  a  sufHcient  indication  of  our  opinion  ?  But 
we  went  further:  we  dismissed  the  magistrates  who  took  part  in  the  repeal  agita- 
tion: and  I  ask  was  that  no  significant  expression  of  our  opinion  on  the  subject? 
But  we  are  blamed  for  having  dismissed  them  without  any  previous  proclamation 
on  the  subject  of  the  meetings.  I  believe  the  noble  lord  opposite  considered  himself 
entitled  to  dismiss  Frost,  whom  he  had  made  a  magistrate,  because  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  convention,  without  having  given  any  proclamation  previous  to 
his  dismissal.  The  noble  lord  wrote  to  Frost  to  know  if  he  were  a  n.ember  of  the 
national  convention  whom  he  had  appointed  a  magistrate.  The  noble  lord  at 
first  thought  the  answer  of  Mr.  Frost  satisfactory.  But  Mr.  Frost  made  a  com- 
ment on  the  noble  lord's  letter,  and  Frost  was  dismissed  for  attending  those  meetings, 
at  which  violent  and  inflammatory  language  was  used,  although  the  noble  lord 
did  not  prosecute  those  who  attended  tiiem.  We  dismissed  the  magistrates  who  took 
part  in  an  agitation  which  we  believed  was  calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Empire  and  to  sever  the  two  countries,  and  we  gave  these  instructions  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland: — "The  moment  you  are  entitled  bylaw  to  interfere  with 
meetings  that  endanger  the  public  peace,  that  moment  we  authorize  and  desire  you 
to  do  so." 

I  state  this  to  show  that  the  charge  against  us,  that  we  remained  dormant,  with 
folded  arms  watched  the  progress  of  these  meetings,  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
Our  intention  was  clearly  expressed,  that  whenever  the  law  enabled  and  required  us 
to  interfere,  then  we  would  do  so.  But  at  first  these  meetings  were  not  considered 
illegal,  though  there  were  great  doubts  of  their  legality.  Separately  taken,  they 
were  not  considered  illegal.  Suppose,  then,  we  had  issued  a  proclamation,  while 
tliese  doubts  yet  existed,  to  disj)erse  these  meetings  by  military  force,  and  there 
should  have  been  resistance  and  bloodshed,  and  homicide  had  ensued,  in  what  a  posi- 
tion should  we  have  been  ?  But  there  were  occasions  in  the  progress  of  these  meetings 
when  there  did  appear  a  possibility  of  interfering  in  conformity  with  the  law.  There 
was  a  great  meeting  at  Cashel  on  the  23rd  of  May.  We  wrote  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
that  we  had  received  alarming  accounts  as  to  that  meeting,  and  we  directed  him  to 
send  down  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  confer  with  the  magistrates,  and  if 
affidavits  were  made  by  respectable  and  trustworthy  persons,  that  they  apprehended 
danger  to  the  public  peace  and  safety,  they  were  then  to  interfere.  There  was 
great  doubt  whether,  without  affidavits  of  that  nature,  there  could  be  any  reason  for 
interference;  and  we  said,  let  the  affidavits  be  voluntary;  do  not  hunt  them  out  in 
order  to  warrant  interference;  but,  if  trustworthy  men  of  firm  minds  come  forward 
and  testify  their  alarm  at  the  numbers  that  are  expected  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
military  organization  of  the  people,  in  that  case  we  advise  you  to  interfere.  My 
right  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  wrote  and  said: — "We  held  a  cabinet  to  day, 

and  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  law  officers  were  present.     The  statements  of 

and in  the  absence  of  depositions  and  of  official  information,  are  too  vague  to 

form  the  groundwork  of  a  safe  decision,  much  less  of  a  positive  instruction.  We 
think  that  you  should  direct  the  lie\itenant  of  the  county  to  repair  to  Tipperary  with- 
out delay;  to  consult  the  magistracy  and  resident  gentry;  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  probable  character  and  numbers  of  the  intended  meeting.  If  these 
inquiries  should  satisfy  the  lieutenant  that  the  apprehensions  are  not  exaggerated, 
and  that  processions  of  large  multitudes  from  distant  points,  with  bands  and  banners, 
may  be  expected  to  flock  to  the  meeting,  thereby  creating  reasonable  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  firm  and  trust\Yorthy  men,  these  statements  should  be  supported  by  affidavits 
to  be  transmitted  to  you  without  delay ;  and  in  concert  with  the  lord  chancellor  and 
your  law  advisers,  it  will  then  be  safely  open  to  you  to  issue  a  proclamation  warning 
the  public  of  the  apprehended  danger,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  abstain 
from  attendance,  and  from  giving  any  countenance  to  such  an  assembly.  On  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  affidavits  in  tlie  case  supposed,  you  must  determine 
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whether  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  prevent  the  assembly  by  occupying  the  ground, 
and  even  by  dispersing  it,  if  they  persevere,  after  notice,  in  coming  together.  Tliis 
last  step  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  since  it  may  lead  to  a  serious  collision  and  loss 
of  life." 

That  was  the  course  which  we  took  with  regard  to  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  interference  might  be  called  for.  There  was  to  have  been  another  meet- 
ing, at  which  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that,  had  it  taken  place,  tliere  would 
have  been  a  collision  between  the  people  and  the  military,  and  these  are  the  orders 
we  gave  that  the  meeting  should  be  prevented :  this  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
the  18th  of  May  : — "But  the  most  important  subject  is  the  intended  repeal  meeting 
at  Enniskillen,  summoned  by  the  Roman  Catliolic  priest,  to  be  held  in  the  chapel 
yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  such  a  meeting  in  that  place,  in  present 
circumstances,  would  lead  to  a  most  serious  affray.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates, 
if  there  be  attidavits  deposing  to  apprehension  of  danger,  to  transmit  them  to  the 
castle;  and  to  me  it  is  clear  that,  if  these  affidavits  set  forth  the  just  apprehensions 
of  firm  and  reasonable  men,  the  government  is  bound  to  interpose  and  prevent  the 
assembly.  Whatever  the  event  may  be,  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  authorities,  which 
seek  to  preserve  the  public  peace." 

Why  did  we  not  interfere  then  with  that  meeting?  Because,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  those  who  intended  to  hold  it  decided  on  not  meeting, 
and  accordingly  it  did  not  take  place.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Clones,  in  the  county 
Monaghan,  at  which  a  life  was  lost,  and  a  meeting  was  afterwards  to  be  held  at  Dun- 
gannon,  at  which  a  collision  was  apprehended.  Well,  did  we  want  to  provoke  a 
collision?  Were  we  mad  and  wicked  enough  to  wish  to  see  bloodshed  ?  Badly  as 
you  think  of  us,  we  wished  to  be  forbearing;  we  wished  to  avoid  a  conflict;  we 
wished  to  prevent  a  collision  of  physical  force ;  we  saw  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  organized  and  assembling  together,  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
the  leaders,  and  acting  in  concert  together.  Still,  while  all  was  peaceable,  while 
tliere  was  no  apprehension  of  danger,  we  determined,  if  possible,  not  hghtly  to  inter-  • 
fere — not  to  issue  out  a  special  proclamation — not  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
military.  But  when  actual  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  calling  of  various 
meetings,  then  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  interfere  and  to  prevent  such  meetings  as  were 
pregnant  with  danger  from  being  held.  A  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  at  which  it  was  anticipated  tliere  might  be  a  just  cause  of  alarm  as  to  its  effect 
on  the  public  peace.  That  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Dungannon,  and  we  gave  orders 
to  have  care  taken  to  prevent  any  collision,  but  the  meeting  was  not  held,  and  any 
interference  was  therefore  unnecessary.  I  stated  that  if  affidavits  were  made  as  to 
the  chance  of  collision  or  danger  to  the  public  peace,  by  persons  capable  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion,  then  the  authorities  ought  to  interfere,  but  they  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere on  vague  intelligence.  Why  did  they  not  interfere  with  respect  to  the  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Dungannon  ?  Because  the  Repealers  did  not  hold  their  intended  meet- 
ing  at  tliat  town.  Wo  made  no  parade  of  tlie  intention  to  interfere,  in  order  to 
])revent  a  collision,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  prevented  any  riot  or  collision. 
Have  1  not  now  satisfied  the  House,  that  there  was  no  covert  design  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  entra[)  men  into  tlie  commission  of  crime?  We  witnessed,  it  is 
true,  th(!  attempts  made  to  iveep  up  the  agitation,  but  we  had  hopes  that  it  would 
subside;  but  tlie  Irish  people,  with  all  their  good  ipialities,  are  a  mercurial  people, 
and  liable  to  be  exiMtod  by  such  ajiijcals  as  were  made  to  them,  and  we  accordingly 
took  tlio.-e  precautions  which  you  now  consider  proofs  of  a  design  to  govern  Ireland 
by  a  military  force  ;  but  we  were  most  desirous  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  resorting 
to  force  to  prevent  any  of  those  meetings.  When  those  meetings  assumed  a  danger- 
ous character,  it  was  necessary  to  interfere.  1  am  trying  to  make  no  comments  that 
are  not  ahsohilely  necessary;  but  what  friend  of  peace  would  advise  a  meeting  in 
tlie  county  of  Tipperary,  and  would  choose  as  the  day  of  meeting  the  anniversary  of 
the  Irisli  rebellion — a  meeting  to  be  called  in  a  county  in  sucli  a  disturbed  state, 
and  in  which  soon  afterwards  was  perfietrated  tlie  most  horrid  tragedy  to  be  found 
in  the  re(;ords  of  crime — the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller — who,  1  say,  would  advise  hun- 
dreds and  ihousands  of  jicople  to  he  invited  to  iiear  infiaiiimatory  speeclies,  and  that 
the  (lay  selected  for  such  a  purpose  should  he  tlie  anniversary  of  the  Irish  rebellion? 
And  what  were  the  scenes  selected  for  these  meetings  ?    The  Hill  of  Tara,  the  Rath 
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of  Mullughmast,  Clontarf — these  were  the  spots  that  were  selected  ;  and  every  appeal 
was  made  by  some  to  revive  the  bitter  animosities  of  barbarous  times,  to  throw  back, 
the  tie  of  civilisation,  and  to  evoke  the  bitter  spirit  of  former  times,  which  distin- 
guislied  and  exasperated  the  ditl'erent  races  that  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Look  at  the 
days  that  were  chosen  for  these  objects.  Look  at  the  scenes  which  were  selected  for 
the  meetings,  and  I  ask  you  is  there  not  evidence — as  far  as  anniversaries  of  days 
and  places  can  furnish  evidence — of  a  conspiracy  to  efiect  a  legal  object  by  illegal 
means — not  by  the  present  use,  but  by  the  display  of  physical  force  ?  Well,  but 
you  say,  "Why  did  you  interfere  at  all  at  Clontarf?"  Sir,  those  who  act  with  for- 
bearance are  always  liable  to  that  taunt.  You  forbear  from  acting,  and  when  the 
necessity  for  acting  arises  you  certainly  expose  yourself  to  that  imputation.  Having 
forborne  so  long,  why  did  you  act  then  ?  We  interfered  at  Clontarf  on  this  account 
— Clontarf  was  the  second  meeting  in  the  metropolis.  There  had  been  a  previous 
meeting  in  Dublin.  Clontarf  followed  on  the  meetings  of  Tara  and  Mullaghmast. 
Clontarf  had  this  distinguishing  character,  that  there  was  a  military  array.  The 
Repeal  cavalry  was  invited  to  be  present.  I  apprehend  that  cavalry  are  hardly 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning.  The  cavalry  were  invited  to  attend  under 
a  proclamation  which  formed  them  as  a  military  body.  Military  terms  were  made 
use  of,  and  that  proclamation  issued  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  [Jklr.  E.  B.  Roche. — 
Not  from  the  Corn  Exchange.]  The  first  proclamation  came  from  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. [Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. — The  second  did,  not  the  first.]  I  beg  the  hon. 
gentleman's  pardon.  I  am  pretty  well  versed  in  these  documents,  and  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  the  first  proclamation  came  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  The 
hon.  gentleman  says  only  the  second  proclamation  issued  from  the  Corn  E.xchange ; 
but  I  have  the  most  confident  belief  that  the  first  proclamation  issued  from  the  Corn 
Exchange  too.  There  is  the  same  proof  that  the  first  issued  from  the  Corn  Exchange 
that  we  have  as  to  the  second — both  are  dated  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  what  I  state.  The  proclamation  says — "  All  mounted  Repealers  are  to 
muster  in  the  open  ground,  and  to  form  into  troops,  each  troop  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  horsemen,  to  be  led  by  one  officer  in  front,  followed  by  six  ranks,  four  abreast, 
half  distance,  each  wearing  wand  and  cockade,  distinguishing  the  number  of  his 
respective  troop.  The  committee  will  meet  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  everyday  in  the 
ensuing  week,  from  four  to  five  o'clock.  (Dated,  Corn  Exchange,  September  13, 
1843.") 

But  it  is  asked  why  we  proceeded  in  this  case  when  we  had  issued  no  proclamation 
to  prevent  the  previous  meetings  ?  Because  having  consulted  the  Lord-chancellor 
of  England,  having  consulted  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  Solicitor-general,  we 
put  this  question — "  independent  of  affidavit,  does  this  summoning  of  a  meeting  in 
military  arra}',  and  with  military  organization,  of  itself  constitute  an  illegal  meet- 
ing, because  if  it  does,  we  are  then  determined  to  interfere  by  proclamation  ?"  The 
answer  was,  that  that  one  particular  individual  meeting  did  differ  in  its  character 
from  the  meetings  of  Cashel,  of  Mallow,  and  others ;  that  that  meeting,  not  on 
account  of  its  numbers,  but  on  account  of  its  military  character,  was  in  itself  illegal, 
and  the  government  was  warranted  in  issuing  a  proclamation.  We  then  resolved  on 
issuing  a  proclamation.  The  circumstances  under  which  that  proclamation  was 
issued  have  already  been  fully  explained  to  the  House,  and  I  shall  not  again  travel 
over  them.  We  lamented  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  but  if  we  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  that  meeting,  the  shortness  of  notice  was  inevitable.  It  is  said  we  did  not 
issue  the  notice  till  late  in  the  day.  It  is  said  we  did  not  issue  it  till  five  in  the 
evening,  when  it  was  too  dark  to  read  the  proclamation,  I  have  here  the  counter- 
proclamation — and  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  refute  that  statement 
by  a  reference  to  this  document.  The  counter-i)roclamation  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  is 
dated  Saturday,  October  7,  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  this  counter-proclamation  begins 
by  stating, — "  Whereas  there  has  appeared,  under  the  signature  of  '  E.  B.  Sugden,' 
a  paper  being,  or  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation,  &c." 

Now,  observe,  this  counter-proclamation  is  printed  and  dated  Saturday,  three 
o'clock.  There  was,  therefore,  time  to  print  this  proclamation  after  they  had  seen 
the  proclamation  which  was  issued  by  the  government.  I  lament  the  shortness  of 
the  notice,  but  don't,  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  charge  against  us,  depart 
from  the  facts,  and  make  the  notice  shorter  than  it  really  was.     We  determined 
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therefore,  to  disperse  the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  or  rather  to  occupy  the  ground,  and 
make  such  a  demonstration  as  would  prevent  the  meeting  taking  place,  giving  the 
earliest  notice,  and  taking  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  col- 
lision. We  determined  also,  after  the  notice  ^iven  by  the  declaration  of  her  Majesty 
at  the  close  of  last  session,  by  this  proclamation,  and  after  the  notice  given  by  the 
dismissal  of  magistrates — we  determined  to  prosecute  the  parties  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  causing  these  meetings  to  be  held,  and  adopting  these  acts — we 
determined  to  prosecute  them  for  that  conspiracy  of  which  we  conscientiously 
thought  them  guilty.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  asks,  why  did  we  not  prosecute 
the  printers?  My  hon.  friend  has  given  the  answer.  We  might  incarcerate 
the  printers;  but  even  where  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  seditious  paper  was 
attached  to  it,  there  were  no  means  of  getting  at  the  author.  Printers  had  been 
prosecuted  before,  and  government  was  covered  with  ridicule  for  not  striking  at  the 
causes  of  the  danger,  but  contenting  themselves  with  the  punishment  of  the  mere 
instruments.  Sir,  I  ask  the  House  to  put  together  these  facts — the  references  to 
the  United  States — the  publication  of  the  speeches  which  the  son  of  the  President 
thought  it  decent  to  make — the  declaration  of  the  son  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
tlie  United  States,  that  "  the  libation  to  freedom  must  sometimes  bequatfed  in  blood." 
I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  newspapers  were  not  individual  pviblications, 
and  unconnected  with  the  parties  to  this  offence  which  we  call  conspiracy.  The 
reason  why  we  read  the  extracts  from  newspapers,  and  made  the  defendants  respon- 
sible for  those  newspapers,  was  this — that  they  belonged  to  an  association  which  un- 
dertook the  circulation  of  them — that  those  newspapers  contained  appeals  to  the  array 
— that  they  contained  appeals  to  every  prejudice  which  could  be  raised  in  the 
mind  of  the  Celt  against  the  Saxon.  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  scenes  chosen 
for  the  meetings,  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  reminding  tiie  Irishmen  attending  them 
of  events  in  past  history  which  you  cannot  reflect  on  without  the  deepest  lamentation 
—  bear  in  mind  that  the  23rd  of  May  was  chosen  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Irish  in- 
surrection— remember  the  songs  that  were  distributed  and  introduced  by  some,  I 
know  not  by  whom,  into  the  barracks  of  the  troops.  Who  was  responsible  for 
circulating  such  songs  as  this? — 

"  Who  fears  to  speak  of  'Ninety-eight?  I       "  lie's  all  a  knave,  or  half  a  slave, 

AVho  blushes  at  the  name?  "VVlio  slights  liis  country  thus? 

When  cowards  mock  tlie  patriot's  fate,  But  a  true  man,  Hke  you,  man, 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame?  1  Will  fill  your  glass  with  us." 

Can  you  mistake  what  the  object  was  of  the  studious  circulation  among  an  inflam- 
mable people  of  songs  like  this?  Who  are  the  really  responsible  parties?  The 
printer  wlio  printed  them  ?  Was  it  not  he,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  belonged  to  an 
association  which  liad  officers,  subordinate  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  circulate  the 
newspapers  containing  such  songs  and  ap|)eals,  because  of  the  subscriptions  they 
received?  Should  we  have  been  justified  in  the  state  in  which  the  country  was,  in 
refusing  to  appeal  to  that  which  was  our  only  instrument — tlie  ordinary  law  of  this 
country — for  the  repression  of  such  proceedings?  I  will  not  enter  into  the  subject 
of  the  trials  themselves  ;  the  House  must  be  completely  exhausted  on  that  topic.  We 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  law.  We  did  appeal  to  it.  I  declare  that  it  was  far 
from  our  wish  that  the  .lury  should  be  constituted  on  any  other  principle  than  those 
which  an;  consistent  with  p\ibric  justice.  Our  advice  was,  "Don't  strike  otF  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  his  capacity  of  Roman  Catholic,"  tlius  acknowledging  the  per- 
fect e(juality  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  We  appealed  to  the 
law.  We  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  offence  charged  was  within  the  law.  It  is 
impossible,  certainly,  to  satisfy  those  who  object  to  our  course.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  says,  you  liave  only  convinced  us  that  there  should  have  been  no 
prosecution.  We  haci  only  one  instrument;  we  had  no  Coercion  Act.  We  deter- 
inineil  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  protestant  feeling  existing  in  Ireland;  but  we  had 
oidy  the  (common  law;  and  then,  when  we  use  that  instrument,  you  turn  round  upon 
us,  and  you  charge  us,  that  upon  us  rests  the  respousiliility  of  all  these  affairs,  as 
promoting  the  discontent  which  wo  would  suppress.  Uiit  was,  I  ask  you,  the  country 
in  that  state  that  you  could  forbear  ?  You  (diarge  us  with  seeking  to  govern  Ireland 
by  military  law.  See,  you  say,  how  the  Army  has  been  increased  by  7,000  men. 
Lei  me  now  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  state  in  which  the  country  was  placed 
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by  tills  continued  agitation.  In  the  South  of  Ireland,  night  after  night,  there  appeared 
the  most  extraordinary  display  of  signal  fires  on  every  eminence  in  the  country. 
Here  are  some  of  the  accounts  we  received.  On  the  '20th  of  October,  1843,  the 
account  I  am  about  to  read  is  dated  from  the  county  of  Tipperary : — "  Last  evening, 
about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  the  hills  in  this  part  of  the  country,  through  nearly  an 
entire  district,  were  lighted  simultaneously,  and  they  continued  so  for  nearly  an  hour. 
We  have  not  ascertained  the  object  of  these  fires,  but  they  seem  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  repeal  movement.  Much  excitement  prevails,  particularly  amongst  the 
Protestants,  many  of  whom  congregated  at  my  quarters  next  the  police-barracks  in 
self-defence.      However,  the  night  passed  quietly  by." 

Another  letter  from  Tipperary  describes  a  similar  state  of  things,  and  adds, — "  We 
could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  people.  The  Protestants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
are  in  great  alarm,  fearing  that  the  town  will  be  attacked.  About  ten  young  men 
armed  themselves,  and  came  to  the  police-barracks,  in  order  to  render  assistance." 

From  Gal  way  there  were  the  same  accoimts.  One  letter  says, — "  Last  night  there 
■were  more  signal  fires,  and  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Clare  and  Tipperary.  We 
could  hear  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  shouts  of  the  people.  Candles  were  lighted 
in  all  the  houses  in  Woodford,  except  three,  and  the  inhabitants  thought  an  in- 
surrectionary movement  was  about  to  take  place." 

Sir,  were  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  petition?  Were  not  these  things  the 
result  of  that  fearful  system  of  agitation  which  left  us  at  last  no  alternative,  if  we 
wished  to  prevent  collision  and  insurrectionary  outbreak,  but  to  appeal  to  the  only 
instrument  left  to  us,  and  to  call  on  the  chief  movers  of  the  agitation  to  answer  to 
their  country  for  their  conduct?  We  preferred  the  charge — not  lightly,  as  I  have 
shown,  having  trapped  the  parties  into  the  offence;  we  preferred  the  charge  under 
the  ordinary  law — under  the  same  law  in  which  you  prosecuted  Vincent,  under  the 
same  law  to  which  you  appealed  when  you  read  newspapers  that  had  been  published 
at  a  previous  period,  and  made  Vincent  responsible  for  their  publication.  We  charged 
those  persons  under  the  law  of  conspiracy,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  proceed 
against  subordinate  agents;  we  proceeded  against  those  who  told  us  that  our  "do- 
nothing"  policy  would  not  do — who  declared  that  the  Queen  had  the  power  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  Union — who  boasted  that  they  would  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  all 
our  Acts  of  Parliament — that  they  would  evade  and  defy  the  law.  AVe  stepped  for- 
ward, not  in  consequence  of  tliese  taunts,  but  because  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
brought  on  b}'  this  pernicious  agitation  ;  we  went  to  the  court  and  asked  whether 
such  proceedings  were  tolerable  in  a  country  where  civil  government  prevails.  The 
Bench  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  law,  the  Jury  brought  in  a  dis- 
criminating and  considerate  verdict,  and  the  parties  charged  were  convicted  of  the 
offence  laid  in  the  indictment.  We  have  done  this  without  coercion,  without  appealing 
to  the  excited  and  irritated  feelings;  and  having  done  this,  and  having  at  least  suc- 
ceeded without  the  effusion  of  blood,  without  conflict,  without  collision,  then  comes 
a  powerful  party  in  this  House  to  arraign  us  for  the  course  we  have  pursued.  The 
whole  indignation  of  that  party  is  directed  against  us — sometimes  for  our  forbear- 
ance, sometimes  for  our  vigour.  Wise  after  the  result,  every  step  we  have  taken 
during  this  painful  and  anxious  effort  to  maintain  the  law  by  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  law — every  step,  I  say,  is  now  tracked  with  the  sagacity  of  party,  to  fasten 
on  some  little  error  or  mistake — to  charge  us  with  being  reckless  of  life — to  allege 
against  us  an  indifference  to  liberty,  and  a  desire  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  sword 
instead  of  by  the  law.  If  we  had  taken  some  other  course — if  we  had  been  too  pre- 
cipitate in  our  interference — if  we  had  dispersed  a  meeting  when  we  were  not  legally 
empowered  to  do  so — if  we  had  charged  illegality  as  against  a  single  individual  meet- 
ing, and  had  failed  to  prove  it — had  we  selected  some  poor  printer  and  shut  him  in 
gaol — had  we  done  either  or  all  of  these  things,  I  appeal  to  the  House  with  what 
very  different  sounds,  with  what  very  <lifferent  accusations,  would  these  walls  now 
have  been  ringing.  You  would  have  told  us  that  we  had  interposed  without  a  neces- 
sity— that  we  had  evinced  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  petition — that  we 
had  not  the  courage  to  select  the  favourites  of  the  people — that  we  had  pursued  the 
unmanly  and  paltry  course  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  a  printer.  But  we  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  the  powerful 
among  the  leaders  of  the  people.     Sir,  I  must  say,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that 
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in  repressing  this  agitation  we  liave  had  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  other  side. 
At  the  same,  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth,   that  yon  (addressing  the  opposition) 
know  what  it  is  to  he  exposed  to  the  same  painful  trials.     You  have  had  organized 
meetings  against  the  public  peace;  it  has  been  your  fate — your  painful  fate — to  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  fires  at  Bristol,  the  attack  on  Newport,  and  the  insurrection  in 
Canada.     If  you  had  then  found  a  powerful  party  ranged  against  you, — if  we  had 
talcen  up  Mr.  Papineau  and  espoused  his  cause— 1  beg  j)ardon,  you  took  him  up, — if 
we  had  watched  all  your  proceedings  in  Canada, — if  we  had  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion inculpating  you,  when  the  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bills,  and  you  sent  ex  offi^cio 
informations  against  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, — if  we  had  tracked  you  at 
every  step,  expressing  a  faint  disapprobation  only  of  the  "  hardly  justifiable  conduct" 
of  men  engaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty; — had  we  done  these  things,  then,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  would  have  found  it  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  you  did  to  vindicate 
the  law,  and  protect  the  authority  of  the  government.     Sir,  this  is  the  defence  which 
I  offer  on  the  part  of  the  government — for  our  forbearance  at  first — for  our  deter- 
mination to  make  use  of  no  other  instrument  than  the  law — and  for  our  application 
of  the  law,  when  considerations  of  the  public   safety  left  us  no  alternative  but  to 
pursue  a  course  of  repression.     Sir,  I  have  still  to  make  some  observations  on  that 
which  will  be  remembered,  when   these  party  conflicts   shall  have  been  forgotten. 
By  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  great  question  is  the  policy  to  be  hereafter 
pursued  towards   Ireland.     Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  ujion  this  occasion,  that 
I  shall  consider  it  my  first  duty  to  consider  what,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the 
public  interests  require.     I  shall  not  be  driven   by  the  fear  of  any  taunts,  or  by  any 
quotations  from  Hansard^  from  freely  and   fully  expressing  my  opinions  as  to  the 
course  which  should  now  be  pursued.     I  should   be  utterly  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  inconsistency,  from  advising  and 
adopting  any  measure  which  I  believed  would  be  conducive  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and   the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  country.     Sir, 
this  is  a  comprehensive  and  difficult  subject ;  it  embraces  the  position  of  Ireland 
with  respect  to  her  physical  and  material  interests  ;  it  concerns  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  people;  it  refers  to  matters  connected  with  their  religious  sentiments 
and  their  religious  instruction.     Sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
attached  great,  but  not  undue,  importance  to  the  physical  condition  of  Ireland.     He 
stated,  and  witli   truth,  that   political  grievances  would  be  less  felt  if  the  material 
condition  of  the  people  were  less  miserable;   but  if  his  be  a  true  representation,  I 
wonder  that  when   the  hon.  and   learned  gentleman  demanded   an  identity  in  the 
franchise — when  he  claimed  at  least  an  equality  of  the  franchise  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  ])roperty  and  j)opulation — I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  if 
wealth  lie  taken  into  the  calculation,  supposing  his  statement,  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  po|)ulation  are  involved  in  pauperism,  to  be  accurate,  that  a  franchise  in 
exact   proportion  to  tiie  po])ulation  would  be  full  of  danger,  and  involve  a  hazard 
which  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  encounter.     Sir,  whatever  may  be  our  differences 
in  other  respects,  in  one  thing,  at  least,  we  all  agree,  in  the  endeavour  to  improve 
the  .social  condition  of  Ireland  apart  from  political  considerations.  Sir,  her  Majesty's 
government  gave  to  that  subject,  during  the  continuance  of  the  late  excitement, 
their  fullest  consideration.     In  the  course  of  last  session  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  a 
benevolent  member  of  this  llou.~e — the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford), to  improve  the  law  of  huHilord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.     I  promised,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  that  all  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  that  bill;  that 
promise  I  fulfilled;  Ijui  upon  reflection,  wc^felt  that  the  subject  was  so  vast,  and  the 
evils  coniu'ctcd  with  it  .so  various  and  conqilicated,  that  no  legislation  upon  it  coidd 
be  beneficial  except  it  were  founded  on   the  very  fullest  infornuition  as  to  the  actual 
circiuustatuH'S  of  the  case.     I  therc^lore  advised  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  conunission 
composed  of  landlords  in   Iri'land,  whoni  I  took  care  should  be  men  equally  distin- 
guislied  for  their  character  and  intelligence!  as  for  the  extent  of  their  property.     In 
ord(;r  to  .show  that  wc;   wished   no   religious  feeling  or  prejudice  to  creep  into  this 
irKpiiry,  if  our  wishes  had   Ix'cn   fulfilled,  the  connnissioM   would   have  consisted  of 
four  gentlemen,  besides  the  l']arl  of  Devon,  two  of  whom  should  have  been   Protest- 
ants, and  two  Roman  Catholics.   One  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  to  whom  I  a|)plied, 
was  prevented  from  agreeing  to  my  request,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  forward 
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the  inquiry,  but  from  the  circumstances  that  his  health  or  the  calls  of  other  duties 
would  prevent  him  ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  form  the  commission  in  such  a  way  as 
I  thought  most  likely  to  render  it  etfielent  for  the  object  in  view.  I  desired  that  the 
wliole  state  of  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  should  be  ascertained 
and  made  clear.  It  is,  1  am  aware,  a  very  difficult  question.  A  very  strong,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  very  unfair  and  unjust  prejudice  exists  against  the  whole 
class  of  landlords  in  Ireland,  as  though  they  were  of  a  different  class  of  men,  and 
actuated  by  different  motives  and  feelings  to  the  landlords  in  England,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  peculiar  and  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
themselves  placed  with  regard  to  their  property.  I  thought  it  better,  therefore,  that 
we  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  those  connected  with  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  rather  than  depend  upon  the  information  received  casually  from 
particular  districts;  as  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of  the  North,  where  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  is  said  to  be  an  improved  and  improving  one.  Above  all  things,  I 
thought  tiiat  this  inquiry  would  do  good,  by  bringing  to  light  the  conduct  of  land- 
lords, and  so  restraining  them  from  the  habit  of  perverting  the  law  to  do  wrong.  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  use  to  bring  to  light  and  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  good  and 
judicious  landlord  with  that  of  the  harsh  and  overbearing  landlord.  In  bringing  all 
these  facts  to  light,  I  thought  we  should  be  taking  the  best  means  to  draw  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  to  lead  to  a  practical  amelioration  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  The 
noble  lord  opposite  has  referred  to  a  book  entitled  "A  Cry  from  Ireland."  I  have 
read  that  book,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  read  it  without  being  shocked  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  legal  powers  of  the  landlords  are  too  frequently  used  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  lord  suggests  that  a  short  act  of  parliament  might  at  once  be 
introduced  to  remedy  this  evil.  Then  why  does  not  the  noble  lord  bring  it  in  him- 
self? Will  he  allow  me  to  ask  him — I  do  not  speak  for  the  purpose  of  crimination 
— what  he  has  been  doing  for  the  last  ten  years,  if  legislation  on  this  subject  is  so 
easy  ?  Is  there  not,  indeed,  a  greater  danger  that  when  altering  the  legal  exercise  of 
rights  as  they  at  present  exist,  by  the  interposition  of  a  new  law,  you  may  not  be 
incurring  new  evils  as  great  as  those  whicli  you  so  attempt  to  remedy  ?  Just  see 
how  conflicting  are  the  opinions.  The  noble  lord  says  that  commissions  are  danger- 
ous. I  know  they  are.  But  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  more  said  about  this 
commission  than  some  others  that  I  remember.  I  know  the  expectations  which  such 
commissions  always  excite.  We  could  not  inquire  into  the  disturbances  in  South 
W^ales  by  means  of  a  commission  without  exciting  the  most  ridiculous  expectations. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  detail  the  extraordinary  delusive  expectations  which  are 
derived  from  inquiries  of  this  kind.  But  the  noble  lord  says,  "  I  wish  for  a  small 
bill,"  not  exi)laining  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  it.  Now,  this  is  exactly  the 
course  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  last  ten  years.  Some  member  not  connected 
with  the  government  asks  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland.  The  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  gets  up  and  says,  "  This 
is  a  subject  full  of  difficulties,  but  I  do  not  object  to  the  lion,  member  bringing  in 
his  bill."  The  bill  is  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.  The  second  reading  is 
moved  ;  the  chief  secretary  does  not  object  to  that,  but  reserves  himself  for  the 
committee.  The  bill  gets  into  committee,  and  on  the  first  clause  the  hon.  member 
is  met  by  ten  thousand  valid  objections  ;  the  bill  consequently  stands  over,  the 
session  closes,  and  nothing  is  done.  That  has  been  the  course  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Sir,  we  have  done  precisely  this  : — We  allowed  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S. 
Crawford)  to  introduce  his  bill ;  we  allowed  it  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  then  on 
some  Wednesday,  when  the  committee  came  on,  it  was  inevitably  postponed  and  laid 
over  until  the  session  closed.  Could  it  be  otherwise?  Is  not  that  the  way  we  sliould 
have  been  obliged  to  redeem  our  pledge  to  the  hon.  member  of  giving  the  bill  our 
consideration  ?  Then  says  the  right  lion,  gentleman  opposite,  "  I  will  take  tlie 
opinions  of  two  Irishmen  supposed  to  be  particularly  versed  in  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland."  Says  one  of  them,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Cork, — "  I  anticipate  the  greatest  objections  to  the  landlord  and  tenant 
conmiission.  There  is  one  simple  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland.  Repeal  all  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed  since  the  Union.  That  will  restore  Ireland  to  the  happy 
state  in  which  she  was  under  that  parliament  which  was  so  celebrated  foritspurltv 
and  integrity — the  last  that  sat  in  Dublin." 
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This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  two  authorities.  What  says  the  right  lion,  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Sheil  ?  He  was  determined  to  give  warning  beforeliand.  "  I  understand," 
says  he,  "that  you  intend  to  interfere  with  the  bill  introduced  by  that  consummate 
master  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  Mr.  Lynch,  who  is  actually  a  master  in 
Chancery.  I  warn  you  to  take  heed  how  you  tamper  with  a  law  which  is  the  Magna 
Charta  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland." 

That,  then,  is  the  contradictory  advice  of  two  eminent  Irish  members.  One  says 
that  we  must  not  touch  the  last  act  which  has  been  passed  on  the  subject,  for  by  so 
doing  we  shall  compromise  the  rights  of  landlords  and  tenants,  and  he  is  followed  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  says  that  the  only  tiling  is  to  abolish  every  law  that 
has  been  passed  since  the  union.  Sir,  I  ask  the  House,  is  it  not  wiser  to  adopt  that 
course  whicli  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  very  high  authority  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  members  who  have  sp;jken  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  in  a  spirit  which 
entitles  them  to  the  highest  respect — I  mean  the  members  for  Louth  and  Roscom- 
mon ?  Those  hon.  members,  in  speeches  in  which  was  not  infused  one  particle 
of  party  spirit,  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
commission,  stating  that  they  thought  the  motives  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  appointing  it  were  honest,  and  that  the  course  pursued  was,  in  all  the 
difficulties,  the  wisest  course.  Sir,  we  have  been  influenced  by  no  other  motives 
in  appointing  that  commission  than  because  we  believe  it  will  form  the  founda- 
tion of  permanent  and  useful  legislation — protecting  the  rights  of  property,  encourag- 
ing no  vain  expectations  ;  but  being  fully  convinced  that  we  cannot  probe  the  evil  to 
its  bottom,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  extensive  local  information.  So 
much  for  a  measure  upon  which  we  depend,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mediate improvement,  as  because  it  will  lay  the  foundation  of  future  improvement 
in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  so  far  as  that  is  mixed  up  with 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  And  now.  Sir,  as  to  the  franchise.  I  have  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  declaring  their  desire  that  every  privi- 
lege given  by  the  Catholic  Relief-bill,  and  every  vote  given  by  the  Reform-bill, 
should  be  fully  and  fairly  exercised.  I  do  not  know  what  the  noble  lord's  opinions 
may  be  on  this  point.  I  am  certain,  however,  it  would  be  unwise  now  to  disturb 
the  relative  proportions  of  members  fixed  by  tlie  Reform  Act  for  the  two  countries. 
But,  as  to  the  franchise  on  principle,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  one  of  substantial  equality 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  say  identit}' — that  would  be  impossible. 
I  do  not  say  nominal  equality — that  would  be  unattainable;  but  I  cannot  contend 
against  this  principle — I  willingly  indeed  admit  it — that  there  ought  to  be  substan- 
tial e(iuality  of  civil  privileges  for  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  that  the  franchise 
should  be  really  equal  in  the  two  countries.  That  there  ought  not  to  be  identity 
nor  nominal  equality  many  even  on  the  opposite  side  will,  I  suppose,  be  foremost  to 
contend  ;  for  on  that  side  in  the  course  of  this  debate  there  Iras  been  the  most  anxious 
endeavour  to  deprecate  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  "  Chandos  clause,"  it  having 
been  said  that  tlie  ap[)lication  of  that  clause  to  Ireland  would  encourage  landlords 
to  refuse  to  grant  leases  ftu"  years  or  lives,  and  to  roipiire  tenancies  at  will.  I  give, 
Sir,  no  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  refer  only  to  arguments  used  in  this  debate,  to 
show  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not  contend  I'or  identity  or  nominal  equality 
of  franchise.  Nor,  Sir,  do  I  mean  that  in  the  case  of  any  L-ish  franchise  which  may 
have  been  abolished  on  a:'count  of  the  manner  in  which  it  lias  been  abused,  that  it 
should  be  restored  merely  because  it  exists  in  England.  Hut  1  hope  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  when  I  say— (it  is  suflicient  forthe  purposes  of  this  debate) — speaking 
of  tin;  franchise — I  think  the  prinriple  on  which  we  ought  to  go — I  will  not  recur  to 
the  past  on  this  subject ;  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  fe;ir  of  taunts  about  Registration- 
bills  from  freely  avowing  my  o))inion — the  principle  which  we  wish  to  apply  is  that 
(jf  ^ub■itantial  ei|ualily  beiween  the  two  coiuitries.  It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
this  debate,  to  deal  with  principles,  and  I  abstain  from  entering  into  details.  And 
now,  Sir,  I  approach  by  far  tlie  most  important  sul)ject  connected  with  Ireland, 
namely,  tin;  coin-se  we  ought  to  take  with  respect  to  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  On  that  I  will  without  reserve,  witii  the  same  explicitness  as  my  noble 
and  right  hon.  friends,  deelare  my  opinion  ;  and  if  the  House  permit  me,  I  will  state 
the  reasons  for  that  o]tinion.  I  find  in  Ireland  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  established  in  that  country.     I  find  that  they  have  been 
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established  for  a  period  of  above  250  year?,  and  I  find  that  establishment  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  acts  of  parliament,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  cumpact,  so  far 
as  an  act  of  parliament  can.  1  believe  that  will  hardly  be  denied  by  hon.  members 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  the  intention  of  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  to 
give  an  assurance  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Protestants  of  this 
country,  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  should  not  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  that  its  endowments  should  be  secured  to  it.  I  am 
stating  as  far  as  possible  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  in  1829,  T  am  bound  to  say,  the  intentions  of  those  who  passed  the 
measure  of  that  year — of  those  who  invited  Protestants  to  waive  their  objections,  and 
who  used  all  their  influence  to  combat  those  objections — their  intention  was  to  give 
assurance  to  the  Protestants,  and  if  they  acquiesced  in  the  removal  of  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, there  should  be  a  guarantee  to  the  Established  Church.  Now,  I  must  say, 
that  so  far  as  compacts  can  have  force,  the  Union  and  the  Emancipation  Act  were 
such  compacts.  Precisely  the  same  compact  was  established  with  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  tiie  Union.  At  tliat  time  a  guarantee  was  given  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  should  be  the  established  religion — or  rather  at  an  earlier  period  that  assu- 
rance was  given  ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Anne  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Macaulay),  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  and  very  able  speech,  advert  to  what 
took  place  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  with  the  view  of  justifying  our  de- 
parting from  the  compact  entered  into  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland. 
"Men  have  changed  their  opinions  on  many  important  points,"  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman ;  and  then  he  described  the  scene  graphically,  in  which  he  said  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  "  pulled  down  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland  when  rising  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  slavery."  Those  who  recollect  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
individuals  must  admit  the  picture  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  been  purely 
imaginative.  And  the  right  hon.  gentleman  drew  not  less  upon  his  imagination 
for  the  debate  tlian  for  the  (iescri])tion.  I  have  referred  to  it  since,  and  this  is  really 
what  took  place: — So  far  from  Mr.  Wilberforce  abjuring  the  notion  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  he  said  he  did  not  press  it  then,  he  expressly  said — "  I  have  never  been  of 
opinion  that  slavery  should  not  ultimately  be  abolished.  I  wished  to  postpone  the 
period  of  abolition  until  the  time  when  the  mind  of  the  negro  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared by  education  for  the  blessings  of  freedom." 

And  this  the  right  hon.  gentleman  considers  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  guaran- 
tee given  at  the  Union  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Established  Church !  All  I  say 
is,  that  so  far  as  national  compacts  can  have  force,  that  compact  does  exist  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  But,  again,  so  far  as  authority 
can  go,  I  can  refer  to  the  highest  in  favour  of  its  maintenance.  I  will  not  quote 
men  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Church.  I  will  take  those  than  whom  I  could  not 
name  men  whoseopinions  yon  would  sooner  take  on  matters  attecting  the  comprehensive 
interests  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  church  and  the  Catholics — 
I  will  cite  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Plunkett,  and  Sir  J. 
Newport.  Mr.  Burke,  the  earliest  and  the  ablest  of  the  advocates  of  Catholic  claims 
— entertaining  the  keenest  sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  penal  code,  and  whose 
speeches  showed  that  he  then  maintained  principles  subsequently  carried  out,  but 
which  at  that  time  excited  little  attention — Mr.  Burke  did  not  conceal  from  himself 
any  part  of  the  truth  as  respects  the  church  : — "  You  have  in  Ireland  an  establish- 
ment which,  though  the  religion  of  the  prince,  and  of  most  of  the  first  classes  of 
landed  proprietors,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which, 
consequently,  does  not  answer  to  them  anyone  purpose  of  a  religious  establishment." 
"  It  is  an  establishment  from  which  they  did  not  partake  the  least,  living  or  dying, 
either  of  instruction  or  of  consolation." 

Therefore  Mr.  Burke  did  not  conceal  from  himself  any  of  the  objections  which 
are  now  lu'ged  against  the  Established  Church ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  went  on 
and  said — "  Not  one  of  the  zealots  for  a  Protestant  interest  wislies  more  sincerely 
than  I  do,  perhaps  not  half  so  sincerely,  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church 
in  both  these  kingdoms.  It  is  a  great  link  towards  holding  fast  the  connection  of 
religion  with  the  state.  I  wish  it  well,  as  the  religion  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
primary  land  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom  all  establishments  of  church 
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and  state,  for  strong  political  reasons,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  firmly  connected. 
I  wish  it  well,  because  it  is  more  closely  combined  than  any  other  of  the  church 
systems  with  the  Crown,  which  is  the  stay  of  the  mixed  constitution.  I  have  an- 
other and  infinitely  stronger  reason  for  wishing  it  well.  It  is,  that  at  the  present 
time  I  will  consider  it  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Christian  religion  itself." 

Now,  these  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke — with  all  the  objections  to  the 
establishment  clearly  before  him,  and  placed  on  record  by  himself  With  respect 
to  Lord  Plunkett,  he  said  he  would  fling  the  Roman  Catholic  question  to  the  winds 
if  he  thought  the  removal  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  would  compromise  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church.  The  dying  bequest  of  Mr.  Grattan  to  his 
country  was  an  earnest  wish  that  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
might  be  combined  with  that  which  bethought  essential,  namely,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  The  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Newport  was,  that  the 
Protestant  Established  Ciiurch,  at  the  time  he  was  speaking,  required  extensive  re- 
foruis,  and  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Newport — a  man  inferior  to  the  others  in 
point  of  intellectual  grasp,  but  not  in  devotion  and  tried  fidelity  to  Ireland — that  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities  ought  to  be  removed — that  there  ought  to  be  perfect 
equality  of  privilege  and  franchise,  but  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  maintained  as  the  establishment  of  the  country.  I  think,  therefore,  I 
am  not  going  too  far  in  saying,  that  as  far  as  compact  and  authority  are  concerned, 
they  have  as  great  weight  as  they  possibly  can  have  in  favour  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  it  may  be  asked,  are  compact  and  authority  to  be  conclusive  and 
decisive?  If  we  are  now  ourselves  convinced  that  the  social  welfare  of  Ireland  re- 
quires an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  a  departure  from  that  compact,  and  a  disregard 
of  that  authority,  are  our  legislative  functions  to  be  so  bound  up,  that  they  must 
maintain  the  compact  in  spite  of  our  conviction  ?  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to 
contend  for  such  a  proposition.  But  at  the  same  time  this  compact  is  a  most  mate- 
rial element  for  our  consideration  : — Nothing  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
lower  the  authority  of  parliament  than  not  to  keep  the  faith  you  have  pledged  ;  to  make 
these  compacts,  and  then,  within  ten  years,  to  revoke  them.  While  I  do  not  think  they 
impose  on  you  a  paramount  obligation,  to  which  you  are  bound  at  all  hazards  and  at 
all  risks  to  defer,  yet  I  do  think  that  nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate,  and  nothing 
more  prejudicial  to  your  authority — nothing  so  destructive  of  the  prospect  of  future 
legislation,  as  a  departure  from  such  compacts.  How  can  you  hope  to  persuade  parts  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  having  strong  feelings  and  opinions  to  relinquish  them 
in  consequence  of  your  guarantee  and  iissurances,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  maintain 
them,  or  jjrepared  to  show  that  there  is  a  positive  overwhelming  necessity  which 
obliges  you  to  depart  from  them?  I  maintain  the  Church  in  Ireland  not  only  on 
compact,  not  only  on  authority,  but  I  maintain  it  on  that  higher  ground  which  is 
convincing  to  my  own  mind.  After  the  most  dispassionate  consideration  I  bring 
reason  and  conviction  in  aid  of  both  compact  and  authority.  I  therefore  will  not 
defend  the  church  merely  on  the  comparatively  narrow  ground  of  compact.  I  will 
not  say,  "  I  wish  I  could  alter  it,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  alter  it, 
hut  I  am  bound  by  a  c()in|)act.''  'I'hat  is  not  my  impediment.  INIy  impediment  to 
till!  destruction  or  undermining  of  the  Protestant  Ciiurch  is  derived  from  the  con- 
viction of  my  own  miinl.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  he  for  the  interest  of  Ireland,  or  any 
])ortioii  of  Ireland,  that  I  should  acfpiiesee  in  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  I  will  assign  my  reasons  for  this  coiivietion.  I  am  not  now  to  determine  what 
is  the  IjL'st  condition  in  respect  to  a  new  state  of  soeiety  in  which  more  than  7,000,000 
profess  a  religion  ditl'erent  from  the  Protestant  Church,  and  not  more  than  2,000,000 
profess  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  Church.  I  am  not  considering  what  is  the  best 
constitution  for  that  society.  I  am  to  deal  with  a  country  in  respect  to  which  these 
compacts  and  guarantees  exist,  and  with  respect  to  which  tliere  is  a  prescription  of 
'i.'JO  years — and  with  n-spect  to  which  the  landed  j)roprietors,  the  great  mass  of  them 
Prot(!stants,  are  identified  in  feeling  with  the  established  Church.  I  am  now  to 
consider  what,  under  all  the  cinuimstances  of  this  ca.se,  is  the  best  arrangement  to 
make?  l''irst  of  all,  I  contcjnd  for  the  necessity  of  an  establishment.  I  a[)prchend, 
that  withr)ut  infringing  on  the  |)rivi!eges  or  conscience  of  any  man,  I  have  a  right 
to  maintain  this  opinion.  1  think,  with  the  example  of  establishments  in  England 
uud  S(;ot!an(l,  and  with  my  conviction  us  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
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religion,  that  in  Ireland  an  establishment  of  some  kind  is  necessary.  [Hear.]  Do 
not  take  advantage  of  an  expression.  I  am  now  addressing  myself  to  the  first  stej) 
in  the  argument — shall  there  be  an  establishment  or  notj'  You  say  I  am  wrong, 
for  that  an  establisliment  is  not  necessary.  You  may  cavil  at  my  expression,  but  f 
am  considering  the  great  question,  is  it  for  the  public  interest  to  have  an  establisli- 
ment? One  of  my  reasons  for  maintaining  an  establishment  in  Ireland  is,  because 
I  think  it  important  for  Ireland.  I  think,  if  you  had  no  establishment  in  that  country, 
you  would  have  bitterer  religious  animosities.  I  look  at  the  (piestion,  first,  as  it 
utfects  Ireland;  and  next,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  if  you  establish  tlie  precedent 
of  having  no  establishment  in  Ireland,  little  time  will  elapse  before  the  precedent 
will  be  referred  to  as  a  principle  applicable  to  England.  How  Inig  a  period  do  you 
suppose  would  elapse?  The  other  night  an  hon.  friend  of  mine,  the  member  for 
Pontefract,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  provision 
for  the  secular  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  and  immediately  the  hon.  member  for 
Shellield  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  as  an  amendment  ujion  that  motion, 
"  That  no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  secular  Roman  Catholic  clergv  in 
Ireland  can  be  just  or  exi)edient,  or  will  tend  to  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity 
in  that  country,  unless  based  upon  such  a  revision  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system' 
as  will  i)lace  the  clergy  of  all  religious  denominations  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality." 

And  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  not  wait  for 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  or  even  for  the  discussion  of  the  motion;  but,  on  iiear- 
ing  the  notices  given,  was  good  enough  at  once  to  signify  his  intention  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  this  country  as  his  hon.  friend  intended  to  apply  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty — "  That 
she  will  be  pleased  to  institute  an  inquiry,  whether  the  number  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects dissenting  from  tlie  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Established  churches  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  now  more  in  number  than  those  who  belong  to  and 
attend  the  Established  churches ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  time  is  not  arrived  when 
all  the  public  property  granted  by  parliament  for  the  support  of  those  Established 
churches,  should  be  withdrawn  from  them,  respect  being  had  to  the  existing  interests 
of  the  clergy  and  other  persons  actually  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Established 
churches;  and  whether  it  will  not  be  more  just  and  useful  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  to  apply  the  revenue  of  the  Church  for  the  purpo.<e  of  educating  the  people, 
or  for  such  other  national  purposes  as  parliament  ma}'  think  fit." 

If  you  apply  this  principle  in  Ireland  it  will  be  referred  to  as  a  rule  for  England  ; 
and,  therefore,  my  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  establishment,  and  it  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  continuing  the  Protestant  Church  as  that  establishment.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  more  important  question  than  that  whicii  will  arise  as  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  relations  between  an  Established  church  and  the  State.  The  Roman 
Catholics  say  they  will  submit  to  no  regulations.  In  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
Cluirch — when  you  made  it  a  State  establishment — when  you  gave  it  endowments 
— you  subjected  it  to  great  restrictions.  You  controlled  the  meeting  of  its  convo- 
cation ;  you  expressed  great  anxiety  regarding  its  authority ;  you  displayed  con- 
siderable jealousy  of  its  acts;  and  you  subjected  it  to  the  restraints  of  the  law;  at 
the  same  time  that  you  also  subjected  it  to  the  milder  restraints  of  patronage,  and 
gave  to  the  Crown  the  right  of  preferment  to  its  highest  offices.  It  is  ditiicult  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  over  the  church.  It  is  diificult  to 
decide  how  it  may  have  effected  its  position.  But  what  do  tlie  Rom.an  Catholics 
say  ?  They  tell  you — If  we  take  our  endowments,  we  will  not  submit  to  your  power. 
We  will  not  be  subjected  to  your  restraints ;  we  will  refuse  to  concede  you  any  con- 
trol; and  the  appointment  to  our  highest  othces  shall  be  vested  in  a  spiritual,  and 
not  a  civil,  functionary.  Said  the  hon.  member  for  Kiidare  the  other  night,  speaking 
witii  great  decision  and  much  authority,  if  you  try  to  interfere  with  our  arrange- 
ments with  tiie  Pope,  if  you  take  the  course  that  other  countries  take,  I  tell  you  that 
your  atithority  will  not  prevail — that  your  regulations  will  not  be  observed — that 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Ireland  will  rebel.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kiidare.  Will  he  tell  lue,  then,  what  equality  there  can  be  in  giving 
the  endowments  of  the  church,  which  is  now  under  our  control,  to  a  form  of  religious 
faith  which  refuses  to  submit  to  ( ur  regulations  ?  On  the  part  of  all  eimrches  there 
180— Vol.  IV 
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is  a  disposition  to  remonstrate  ag-ainst  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power — tliere  i-;  an 
imoatience,  a  great  impatience,  of  civil  control.  You  have  thought  proper  to  con- 
trol the  church.  Yon  have  ever  been  jealous  of  those  who  claimed  more  than  ordi- 
nary exemption  from  secular  authority.  In  Scotland  within  the  last  two  years,  you 
have  found  a  party  in  the  Established  church  claiming  exemption  from  civil  control, 
demanding  to  be  subjected  to  spiritual  authority  only,  and  requiring  that  the  boun- 
daries between  spiritual  and  civil  control  should  be  defined.  You  have  not  con- 
ceded these  demands.  What  would  you  do  with  your  own,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  supposing  she  was  to  ask  for  the  same  immunities  and  exemptions  now 
demanded  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  Would  you  grant  her  supreme 
authority  in  spiritual  matters?  1  am  sure  you  would  not;  and  I  ask,  therefore, 
what  right  has  a  church  which  refuses  to  submit  to  your  control,  to  claim  for  itself 
the  transfer  of  those  privileges  which  now  belong  to  a  church  which  submits  to  con- 
trol ?  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  said,  that  it  was  an  objection  to  establishments, 
that  the  selection  of  one  form  of  worship  was  an  insult  to  the  professors  of  another 
faith. 

Lord  Howick. — No,  no.  The  learned  recorder  said,  that  he  defended  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Established  church  because  it  rested  on  the  eternal  principle  of  reli- 
gious truth.  What  I  said  was,  that  if  you  declared  it  to  rest  on  the  eternal  principles 
of  religious  truth,  you  implied  that  others  rested  on  principles  of  religious  error. 

Sir  R.  Peel. — I  don't  admit  that  as  a  consequence,  and  I  tell  the  noble  lord  at  once, 
that  I  do  say,  that  in  this  country  a  preference  is  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  from  a  preference — a  decided  preference — to  its  doctrines.  Yes,  and 
I  say  more ;  I  say  that  the  preference  to  its  doctrines  implies  no  insult  to  those  who  dis- 
sent from  those  doctrines,  and  that  it  is  extravagant  to  say  that,  because  I  prefer  my  own 
form  of  religious  faitli,  I  am  involved  in  the  necessity  of  insulting  or  persecuting  those 
who  differ  from  me.  1  say  too,  that,  as  far  as  this  objection  goes,  the  principle  of  an 
establishment  does  not  depend  on  majorities  or  minorities.  You  may  think  it  right  to 
establish  a  form  of  religion  on  account  of  the  major!  ty  adopting  and  professing  that  form ; 
but  the  fact  of  yoiir  establishing  that  form  gives  you  no  right  to  insult  the  minority  who 
dissent  from  it.  Every  one  has  a  proposition  on  this  subject,  and  tiie  hon.  member  for 
Sheffield  has  his.  I  consider  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  tantamount  to  a 
total  suppression  of  all  churches.  He  proposes  to  divide  the  revenue  into  three 
parts,  according  to  certain  proportions.  He  gives  £70,000  to  the  Presbyterians, 
£70,000  to  the  E|)iscopalian  Churcli,  and  £430,000  to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  say 
it  evinces  no  equality  to  give  £70,000  to  a  church  which  submits  to  your  control, 
and  £430,000  to  a  church  which  does  not.  To  do  that  would  be,  I  think,  to  reverse 
the  principle  of  justice.  If  you  follow  out  the  principle  of  numbers,  the  mere 
analogy  woidd  lead  you  to  establisli  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  Is  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  prepared  for  that  ?  Are  you  pre})ared  to  admit  those 
who  owe  their  promotion  to  another  ))ower  than  the  Crown,  to  sit  on  the  bishojis' 
bench  in  the  House  of  Lords?  If  you  are  not  prei)arcd  to  do  that,  you  must  admit 
that  your  principle  of  ('(puility  requires  modification.  What  is  tiio  j)roposition  ? 
"  On  accoiuil  of  those  diliicidties  which  you  say  exist,  permit  us  to  relieve  you  from 
them,  and  to  deslroy  tlie  Establislied  Cliurch.''  I  must  say,  a  more  nnreasonable  and 
unjust  proposition  was  never  made.  Here  is  a  religion  guaranteed  by  solemn  acts 
of  parliament,  by  long  prescrii)lion,  the  Protestant  religion,  which  is  in  alliance 
witli  the  state,  wliich  lias  endowed  it  for  2.'iO  years.  I  am  told  I  cannot  maintain 
it,  not  because  they  want  the  Roman  Catholic,  religion  to  be  established,  but  because 
it  is  inconvenient  that  an  establishment  should  contain  what  will  promote  religiotis 
peace  in  Irelantl.  Do  you  l)eliove  that  it  will  jjromote  nmtuiil  concord  to  say  to  the 
Protestants,  "Civil  disabilities  have  been  removed,  e(piality  of  franchise  has  been 
granted;  we  now  tell  you  we  cannot  maintain  the  Established  Church  any  longer, 
and  "you  must  relinquish  it?"  Yon  don't  know  to  what  extent  you  would  then  go. 
Would  you  stop  widi  tiie  endowments  ?  Wliat  will  you  do  as  to  the  })laces  of  wor- 
Hhip?  r>o  you  mean  that  you  would  confer  religious  peace  on  the  country  by  calling. 
upon  the  Protestants  to  saiTlfice  their  endowments,  and  to  transfer  their  churclies 
to  the  Roman  (latliolics?  You  imist  do  tliat  if  you  a<lopt  the  principle  of  analogy, 
on  the  jirinciple  of  the  hon.  member  for  .Shellield.  Very  little,  indeed,  do  you  know 
the  s[)irit  you  would  provoke.    I  believe  that  a  proposition  more  calculated  to  insure 
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discord  could  not  be  imagined,  and,  therefore,  I  ain  prepared  to  offer  just  as  decided 
an  objection  to  tlie  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  I  am  to  transfer  the  revenues 
to  the  Komau  Catholics.  There  is  another  course  tliat  may  be  pursued,  ncft  to  stand 
upon  compact,  not  to  stand  upon  authority,  not  to  venture  at  once  to  destroy  tiie 
chnrch,  but  to  take  some  course  for  tlie  ])urpose  of  undermining  and  impairing  its 
foundations.  I  think  that  course  is  just  as  fatal  as  any  other.  I  think  that  not  to 
destroy  life,  but  to  infuse  some  slow  jjoison  into  its  vein-;,  which  shall  ultimately 
lead  to  its  destruction,  is  a  course  as  little  in  unison  with  religious  or  social  peace  as 
any  of  the  otiiers.  Therefore  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  founding  myself  upon  com- 
pact, upon  authority,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  my  mind,  that  the  best  course — 
and  the  course  which  I,  for  one,  as  far  as  my  humble  powers  can  be  exerted,  v/ill 
pursue — is  to  maintain  in  its  integritv  the  Protestant  Chnrch.  Wlien  1  say  in  its 
integrity,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  all  such  reforms  as  may  increase  the  efficiency 
of  its  establishment  for  the  purposes  of  the  church;  but  I  do  mean  that  I  will  neither 
consent  to  the  overtlirow  of  the  church,  to  the  establishment  of  three  forms  of  reli- 
gions in  Ireland,  to  the  division  of  the  revenues  between  Protestant,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  ;  nor  can  I  consent  to  any  of  those  similar  devices  which  mean 
notliing,  if  they  do  not  mean  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  churcl).  I  have  stated, 
therefore,  the  grounds  on  which  I  propose  to  act  with  respect  to  the  religious  estab- 
lishment. Does  that  cora])el  me  to  exclude  altogether  from  consideration  the  position 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ciuirch  ?  Am  I  to  consider  tliat  cluu'ch  altogether  as  an 
outcast,  and  to  refuse  the  consideration  of  any  regulations  which  may  improve  its 
condition  ?  Endowment  from  the  state  you  absolutely  reject.  \Ve  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  voluntary  endowment  by  individuals  might  be  provided  for  without 
any  violation  of  conscience,  and  would  be  considered  as  a  great  boon.  The  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  Tiverton,  threw  out  that  suggestion  in  the  course  of  last  ses- 
sion. The  noble  lord,  if  I  mistake  not,  declared  opinions  as  to  a  Protestant  estab- 
lishment little  ditferent  from  what  I  have  stated ;  but  at  tiie  same  time  he  said  he 
was  prepared  to  treat  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  every  consideration  com- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment.  lie  desired  us  in  a  friendly 
spirit  to  consider  whether  there  could  be  any  object  to  permit  voluntary  endowment 
by  individuals,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  for  the  purpose  of  njaking  a  pro- 
vision for  Roman  Catholics.  We  professed  our  readiness  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  the  moment  we  profess  our  readiness  to  consider  it,  we  are  met  as  usual  by  the 
declaration,  that  it  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  advantage,  unless  brought  forward  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite !  Certainly  we  undertook  to  consider  it,  and  I 
believe  there  were  many  landed  proprietors,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
who  would  have  been  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  peace,  for  the  pnr])ose  of 
improving  the  condition  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  to  make  a  voluntary  pro- 
vision for  endowment.  The  absence  of  such  endowment  used  to  be  dwelt  on  as  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  work  which  must  be  familiar  to  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman, 
"  Scully  on  the  Penal  Laics,'''  he  describes  the  state  of  tiie  law  as  to  charitable  endow- 
ments : — "  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  affn-m,"  he  says,  "  on  a  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  tliat  no  person  can  safely  give  or  grant  any  land,  money,  or  other 
property,  to  or  for  the  permanent  support  of  any  Catholic  priest,  house  of  worship, 
school,  or  charitable  edifice,  or  foundation  of  any  charitable  descrijition,  subject,  as 
such  d(uiation  must  be,  to  serious  doubts  and  difficulties.  That  these  donations 
would  be  diverted  to  Protestant  institutions,  directly  contrary  to  the  donor's  interest, 
is  a  prospect  sufficiently  discouraging  to  deter  every  person  from  making  them. 
This  may  be  taken  to  amount  to  actual  and  positive  prohibition." 

The  actual  and  positive  prohibi;ion  we  are  willing  to  remove,  accompanied  with 
such  securities  as  may  prevent  abuse;  and  certainly  I  am  surpri-ed  that  our  proposi- 
tion should  in  this  debate  have  been  met  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has.  We  per- 
severe, however,  in  our  intentions,  and  are  perfectly  prepared  to  consider  the  means. 
There  only  remains  the  subject  of  education.  I  must  refer  to  the  course  which  we 
have  taken  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  as  sufficiently  indicative  of  our 
determination  to  adopt  those  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  even  at  the  risk  of  otiending  many  of  our  countrymen.  We  propose,  in  the 
present  year,  to  make  a  considerable  increase  to  the  grunt  for  National  Education. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  refuse  to  consider  the  means  of  still  further  increasing  the 
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revenue.  It  has  been  suggested  that  instruction  in  tiie  science  of  agriculture  might 
be  usefully  given  in  Ireland,  and  grafted  on  the  present  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion. I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  matters  of  that  sort;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  exc-lude  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  providing  some 
system  of  academical  education  for  higher  classes  than  those  educated  in  the  National 
Schools  ;  but  for  the  present  we  intend  to  give  an  increased  vote,  to  a  consideral)le 
extent,  for  the  purpose  of  National  Education.  I  have  now  completed  what  I  had 
to  say,  and  I  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence.  I  trust  they  believe  I  have  only 
trespassed  upon  them  at  such  length  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty.  I  have 
stated  our  general  views  of  the  policy  and  of  the  measures  which  we  propose  to 
adopt.  In  themselves  they  may  not  be  immediate  and  effectual  remedies  for  the 
evils  under  which  Ireland  labours ;  but  I  trust  at  least  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
tlie  spirit  in  which  the  government  is  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  Irish 
legislation.  •  I  was  reminded  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  fur  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech  which  he  made  the  other  night,  a  speech  not  the 
less  to  be  admired  because  it  departed  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  parliamentary 
eloquence,  and  touched  on  more  comprehensive' and  general  views — I  was  reminded 
by  him  of  a  declaration  which  I  made,  that  I  thought  Ireland  was  a  subject  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  our  jjarty  feelings.  I  say,  and  say  with  perfect 
truth,  in  a  friendly  and  not  in  a  hostile  spirit,  that  if  any  gentleman,  however 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  government,  should  consider  that  t!ie  state  of  Ireland 
recpiires  more  efficient  remedies  than  we  are  jjrepared  to  adopt,  should  consider  that 
we  are  not  the  instriyisents  by  which  good  can  be  effected  in  Ireland — I  say,  and 
say  it  with  perfect  truth  and  sincerity,  that  I  think  this  is  a  subject  of  such  para- 
mount importance,  that  all  ordinary  party  considerations  should  give  way,  and  that 
any  gentleman  who  thinks  that,  by  a  vote  hostile  to  the  government,  he  will  be 
promoting  the  permanent  welfare  of  Ireland,  I  give  my  opinion  that  in  that 
vote  he  would  be  justified.  I  declare  for  myself,  that  upon  that  opinion  I 
would  act,  that  1  would  make  no  sacrifice  of  judgment,  no  sacrifice  of  con- 
scientious feeling  to  party  purposes  or  personal  ambition,  where  the  welfare  of 
that  part  of  the  empire  is  concerned.  I  think  I  may  say,  I  have  some 
right  to  hold  that  language;  I  have  made  sacrifices  before  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing ])eace  to  Ireland,  the  least  of  wliich  was  the  loss  of  official  power.  ■  I  have  encoun- 
tered reproaches,  the  more  bitter,  because  they  came  from  friends  and  not  opponents. 
I  suffered  the  loss  of  private  friendship  and  the  alienation  of  private  esteem.  Why 
am  I  not  at  this  moment  the  cherished  representative  instead  of  the  rejected  candidate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  ?  When  we  [)roposed  in  1829  the  removal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities,  the  loss  of  office  was  a  mere  secondary  consideration,  and  in  the 
hope  of  securing  peace  in  Ireland,  I  sacrificed  that  which  was  the  greatest  distinction 
I  ever  aspired  to — the  representation  of  that  honoured  institution,  where  I  had  slaked 
the  thirst  of  early  ambition.  I  am  asked,  whether  I  consider  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land satisfactory.  I  confess  that  I  consider  it  any  thing  but  satisfactory  ?  But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  tliat  civil  govcrnmoiit,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  military  force,  may 
be  maintained  in  that  country.  Wliile  we  retain  office,  we  will  maintain  the  law. 
^\'e  will  exert  all  the  authority  and  ])ower  of  the  Crown — at  least  we  will  advise  its 
exercise,  and  exert  the  authority  of  tiie  law  temperately,  firmly',  and  moderately — for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  agitation.  We  hold  onr.-elves  not  responsible  for  the  incrciiso 
of  military  force.  We  deprecate  the  necessity  for  it.  We  only  ajjplied  it  for  the 
))urpose  of  averting  calamities  of  which  we  were  not  the  authors.  But,  having  done 
this,  I  am  bound  to  admit  tiiat  this  is,  I  think,  an  ui:satisfa<tory  tenure  of  power. 
Our  [)olicy  has  l)een  to  maintain  peace,  to  reston;  friendly  relations  with  great  jjowers, 
and  to  in(!rease  commerce.  We  have  succeeded  in  improving  the  revenue,  in  restor- 
ing the  balance  between  income  and  exi)enditure.  AVe  have  witnessed  with  the  high- 
est satisfaction  the  gradual  improvement  of  trade,  and  \to  trust  the  revival  of 
prosperity  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  will  be  permanent.  But 
at  tiie  same  time,  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  with  tliis  iiilcslinum  et.  (loviesticutn  ma- 
lum— this  unfortunate  condition  of  Ireland — we  cannot  look  upon  the  picture  with 
unmingled  satisfa(rtion.  I  trust,  however,  that  that  alternative  which  party  suggests 
— that  we  arc  un;d)le  to  govern  Ireland  except  by  force — 1  trust  and  believe  there  is 
no  foundation  for  that  assertion.     If  indeed  party  inniicnce  be  exercised  for  the  pur- 
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pnse  of  making  Ireland  ungovernable,  it  maj"^  possibly  succeed  ;  but  without  the  ex- 
ertion of  such  party  iuiiueuce,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  Ireland 
by  the  ordinary  rules  by  wiiieh  a  country  should  be  governed — with  a  continuance 
of  the  principles  which  we  have  always  professed.     Sir,  I  see  much  cause  for  enter- 
taining bright  hopes  for  the  future.     By  tiie  wonderful  applications  of  science,  we  are 
about,  I  trust,  still  further  to  shorten  physical  distance.     I  should  not  be  surprised 
if,  even  during  my  own  lifetime,  we  are  able  by  its  aid  to  bring  Dublin  nearer  to 
London  than  many  towns  in  England  now  are.     I  shall  not  be  sur])rised,  seeing  the 
rapid  improvement  in  science,  and  in  the  application  of  maciiincry — I  shall  not,  1  say, 
be  surprised,  if  the  interval  between  London  and  Dublin  shall  be  shortened  to  twelve 
hours.     You  have  prospectuses  before  you,  some  drawn  up  by  eminent  engineers, 
which  contemplate  the  shortening  of  that  interval  to  fourteen   hours;   and  my  own 
belief  is,  that  with  tlie  progress  of  improvement  the  interval  will  be  still  further  re- 
duced.    I  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  that  there  is  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  a 
growing  disposition  to  obliterate  old  partisanship — to  forget  all  animosities.     I  never 
hear  a  debate  of  the  present  day  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  compare  its  tone  and 
spirit  with  those  which   animated  the  old  debates  upon  the  same  subject,  without 
marking  the  prevalence  through  the  House  of  a  strong  disposition  to  forget  difierences 
of  opinion,  and  to  obliterate  the  recollections  of  the  effect  which  these  ditl'erences 
produced.     From  this  side  of  the  House  feelings  are  frequently  expressed  favourable 
towards  Ireland,  and  they  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  many  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen in  a  spirit  corresjionding  to  the  temper  in  which  they  are  uttered.     I  do 
earnestly  trust  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  law,  may 
control  this  agitation — may  convince  those  vviio  are  concerned  in  it,   that  they  are 
j)rejudicing  the  best  interests  of  Ireland — impeding  its  improvement — preventing  the 
application  of  capital — and  hindering  the  redress  of  those  grievances  which  can,  I 
think,  be  better  redressed  by  the  apjjhcation  of  individual  enterprise,  than  by  almost 
any  legislative  interference.     Sir,  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if  there  were 
calmness  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Rritish  dominions  which 
would  make  such  rapid  progress  as  that  country;  for  1  know  that  there  are  facilities 
for  improvement — opportunities  ibr  improvement,   which  would  make  that  advance 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  our  Empire.     Sir,  I  do  hope, — and  I  will 
conclude  by  expressing  that  earnest  hope — that  this  agitation  and  all  its  evil  conse- 
(piences  may  be  j)ermitted  to  cease.     I  should  rejoice — in  whatever  capacity  I  may 
fill,  I  should  consider  it  the  happiest  day  of  my  life — when  I  see  tlie  beloved  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms  fulfilling  the  fondest  wishes  of  her  heart — of  that  heart  so  full  of 
aifection  to  all  her  people,  but  mingling  that  affection  with  peculiar  sympathy  and 
tenderness  to  Ireland — I  should  hail  the  dawning  of  that  auspicious  day,   when  she 
could  alight  like  some  benignant  spirit  on  its  shores,  and  there  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  tenq)le  of  peace ;  when  she  could,  in  accents  which,  proceeding  from  the  heart, 
speak  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  ear  ;  when  she  could  call  on  her  Irish  subjects, 
of  all  classes  and  of  all  denominations,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Saxon  and  Celt,  to 
forget  the  difierences  of  creed  and  of  race,  and  to  hallov.'  that  holy  Temple  of  Peace, 
of  which  she  laid  the  foundations — to  hallow  it  with  sacrifices,   still  holier  than  the 
sacrifices  by  which  the  temples  of  old  were  hallowed — to  hallow  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
those  evil  passions  which  dishonour  our  common  faith,  and  prevent  the  union  of  heart 
and  hand  in  defence  of  our  common  country. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were,  Ayes,  225;  Noes,  324;  majority,  99. 
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Maech  18,  1844. 

The  House  in  committee  on  the  Factories'  Bill.  On  clause  2nd  (the  interpreta- 
tion clause)  being  proposed,  Lord  Ashley  proposed  the  amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  :  "  That  the  word  '  night'  shall  be  taken  to  mean  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  to  six  o'clock  in  the  following  morning;  and  that  the  word  '  raeal-time 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  an  interval  of  cessation  from  work,  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a-day;  with  a  view  to  effect  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  to  ten  in  the  day." 

Sir  R.  Peel;  I  think  the  committee  will  be  disposed  to  give  credit  to  her  ma- 
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jesty's  government  for  the  motives  which  have  induoed  them  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
position of  my  right  lion,  friend,  and  to  offer  their  decided  opposition  to  the  propo- 
sition of  my  noble    friend.     Of  any   personal  interest  in  so  doing,  I   apprehend 
that  we  shall  not  be  accused,  and  with  respect  to  party  interests,  if  we  wished  to 
consult  those  interests  we  should  have  taken  a  different  course.      It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  we  are  on  this  question  allied  to  those  who  have  generally  offered 
to  us  upon  principle  the  most  decided  opposition,  and  that  we  are  opposed,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  those  who  have  given  the  present  government  a  general  and  almost 
imvarying  supp'ort.     But  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  at 
all  hazards,  to  oppose  measures  which  it  believes  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country.     It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  government  to  overcome 
the  temptation  of  obtaining   temporary  party  support,  and    of  conciliating  party 
favour,  by  acquiescing   in   a  proposition   which   it  conscientiously  believes  to    be 
injurious  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country.     And  influenced  by  that  motive, 
and  by   that  motive  alone,  we  now   discharge  the  duty  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment,  and  oppose  ourselves  to  the  wishes  of  men  whom  we  highly  respect;  but 
whose  wishes  we  believe  would,  if  complied  with,  be  highly  injurious  to  those  by 
whom  this  measure  is  urged,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.     There  are,  or  at 
least  there  were,  until  tlie  lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  Fielden)  spoke,  only  two  proposi- 
tions before  the  committee — namely,  the  proposition  made  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, which  im{)oses  restrictions   upon  tlie  labour  of  children,  which   gives  new 
facilities  for  education  to  those  who  have  not  the  power  of  protecting  themselves, 
and   which   also  arrests  the  evil  where  we  find   it,  of  the  employment  of  female 
labour,  prohibiting  their  employment  in  factories  for  more  than  twelve  hr-urs  a-day, 
but  which  imposes  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  that  which  is  the  practical  rule 
as  to   the  employment   of  adults — granting  twelve  hours  a-day  to  be  the  rule  as 
regards  adults — that  is  in  no  respect  interfered  with  by  our  proposition  for  prevent- 
ing tlie  extension  of  the  evil,  by  preventing  women  from  being  employed  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.     The  counter  proposition  is,  that  we  shall  impose  restrictions, 
nominally  and  theoretically,  upon  the  labour  of  females  and  children;  but  practically 
and  universally,   that  we  shall  prevent  the  labour  of  male  adults,  even  with  their 
own  cou-ent,  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  hours.     ["Oh,  oh!"]     The  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last  says,  that  proposition  rests  with  no  principle  of  humanity.     I  admit, 
in  some  respects,  that  the  debate  does  not  turn  upon  principle.     We  admit  by  our 
proposition,  the  ])olicy  of  restricting  female  labour,  and  of  giving  facilities  to  the 
education   of  cliihlren.     But  v.e  do   not  interfere  with    adult  labour.     My  noble 
friend  proposes  to  interfere  with  adult  labour,  but  lie  by  no  means  carries  his  inter- 
ference so  far  as  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.      The  hon.  gentleman  says  there  is 
no  reason  for  ten  hours;  eight  hours  is  a  period  which  we  ought  to  fix  upon  for  the 
labour  of  adults  and  children,  and  therefore  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  hon. 
gendemen,  if  the  ten  hours'  labour  bill  failed,  from   agitating  for  eight.     Tlie  hon. 
gentleman  is  a  great  authority  on   the  question — he  is  practically  acquainted  with 
labour,  and  he  says  the  time  ought  to  be  eight  hours  instead  of  ten.     The  day,  he 
says,  is  divided  by  philosophers  into  three  jieriods— eight  hours  for  labour,  eight 
hours  for  recreation,  and  eight  hours  for  sleep;  and  ho  would   have  us  carry  out  by 
our  laws  that  divi.^ion  of  the  day.     If  the  hon.  gentleman  be  rigiit,  he  would  leave 
ample  time  for  the  mother  to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  so  far  he  has  some 
argument  in   favour  of  his  restricti(ni,  besides  that   natural   one  arising  from  the 
division  of  the  day.      The.  hon.  gentleman  tiiinks  tliat  no  good  will  be  eil'ected  for 
the  labourer,  in  consc(pience  of  I  lie  rapid   improvements  in  machinery,  unless  eight 
liour.^  be  the  time  adopted  in  this  bill,     liut  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  I  should 
now  discuss  the  projiosal  of  the  hon.  gentleman;  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  argue 
Ix.'tween  the  proposal  for  ten  hours,  and  the  ])ropo^al  for  twelve  liours.     Let  us  first, 
then,  consider  to  what  extent  the  restriction  of  the  nol)le  lord  is  to  apjjly.      The  pro- 
j)osal  of  tlie  noble  lord  is,  to  apjily  to  all  labour  in  cotton,  wool,  in  worsted,  in  flax, 
and  in  silk.      Now,  the  fart  is,   that  at  jirescnt,  and   for  the  last  forty  years,  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  demand  for  those  articles,  the  lime  of  labour  has  been  sixty- 
nine   hours  a  week.     That   is  now   the   number  of  working  hours    in    almost  all 
fa('tories,  with  the  exception  of  certain  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.     [Mr. 
llindiev:    'J'lie  time  docs  not  exceed  sixtv-nine  hours.  I     That  is  what  1  have  said. 
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The  time  is  now  sixtj'-nine  hours  by  tlie  law;  and  I  I)elieve  that  the  universal  prac- 
tice is  to  work  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  in  the  cotton  manufactures,  worsted  manu- 
factures, flax  and  silk  manufactures.  Tliere  are,  however,  I  believe,  some  woollen 
manufactures  in  which  the  work  is  continued  for  a  lesser  number  of  hours;  and  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  same  thing  occasionally  occurs  in  certain  silk  manu- 
factures. But  the  general  practice  is  to  work  sixty-nine  hours  a  week;  that  is  to 
say,  twelve  hours  on  the  first  five  days,  and  nine  hours  only  on  Saturdays.  My 
noble  friend  does  not  wish  to  alter  the  present  arrangement  with  respect  to  Satur- 
days. But  he  proposes  that  there  should  be  two  hours  less  of  labour  on  each  of  the 
other  days,  or  ten  hours  less  in  the  week;  so  that  we  should  have  fifty-nine  hours 
instead  of  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  of  labour  in  those  two  great  brandies  of  our 
manufactures,  the  cotton,  the  woollen,  the  linen,  and  tlie  flux  trades.  I  have  seen 
the  last  returns  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  show  the  declared  vahie  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Britisli  jiroduce  and  manufacture  exported  in  the  last  year;  and,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  the  value  was  about  £44,000,000  for  the  princijial  articles.  And  what 
proportion  do  you  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  articles  you  are  now  about  to  deal 
with  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  £44,000,000?  The  value  of  your  cotton  manu- 
facture, inchuling  yarns,  amounts  to  £23,500,000;  the  value  of  your  linen  manufac- 
tures amounts  to  £.'5,700,000;  the  value  of  your  silk  manufactures  amounts  to 
about  £664,000 ;  and  the  value  of  vour  woollen  manufactures  amounts  to  about 
£7,500,000;  making  a  total  of  £35,000,000  out  of  the  £44,000,000  of  British  ma- 
nufactures exported,  or  five-sixtiis  of  the  whole.  So  that,  by  the  proposal  of  ray 
noble  friend,  five-sixths  of  the  exported  manufactures  of  this  country  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  new  law,  which  is  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  legal  to  labour  at  them 
for  more  than  fifty-nine  hours,  instead  of  sixty- nine  hours  a  week.  Now,  to  whal 
extent  would  that  proposal  go?  There  are  about  304  to  306  working  days  in  theyeai , 
but  I  shall  take  the  number  at  300,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  which  I  am 
about  to  make.  Tlie  Saturday  is  to  remain  untouched,  so  that  the  proposal  of  my 
noble  friend  would  extend  to  250  daj's  a  year,  which,  at  tlie  rate  of  two  hours  a  day, 
would  make  500  hours  a  year,  which  my  noble  friend  would  take  from  the  time  now 
devoted  to  manufacturing  labour.  Those  500  hours  would  be  equivalent  to  seven 
weeks;  and  the  result  of  the  proposal  woidd  therefore  be,  that  in  all  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  and  woollen  factories,  there  would  be  seven  weeks  a  year  less  labour  tiian  at 
present.  In  jioint  of  time  that  is  the  effect.  Your  manufacturers,  in  their  several 
branches  exporting  £35,000,000  out  of  £44,000,000  a  year,  are  to  enter  under  your 
new  law  into  a  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  you  are  to  enforce  upon 
them  tlie  necessity  of  working  seven  weeks  less  in  the  year  than  at  present.  And 
what  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Oldham?  He  says,  that  by  the  Act 
which  we  passed  last  session  for  permitting  the  export  of  machinery,  we  gave  addi- 
tional advantages  to  our  foreign  rivals  in  competing  with  our  manufacturers.  The 
hon.  gentleman  has  told  us  that  our  machinery  is  now  exported,  and  that  our 
mechanics  and  artisans  are  going  abroad.  Those  are  advantages  which  our  foreign 
competitors  possess.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  ]n-opose  to  repeal  the  Act 
which  permitted  the  exportation  of  our  machinery.  [Mr.  Hindley :  I  objected  to 
that  Act.]  You  objected  to  it,  and  you  are  a  great  authority,  I  dare  say;  but 
there  is  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Act,  and  it 
will  be  no  consolation  to  the  manufacturers  who  suffer  from  this  competition, 
to  be  told  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
unless  he  can  prevail  on  parliament  to  alter  the  law.  The  hon.  gentleman  says 
that  the  wages  of  workmen  would  not  be  less,  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  limited, 
because  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  manufactured  articles.  Why,  that  cer- 
tainly would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  restricting  tlie  hours  of  labour  and 
reducing  the  quantity  produced.  The  amount  of  manufactured  produce  would 
be  diminished,  prices  would  rise,  and  the  manufacturers  would,  it  is  supposed,  be 
able  to  give  the  same  rate  of  wages.  But  how  long  would  that  be  the  case?  By 
the  system  which  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  pursue,  we  should  give  the  foreign 
manufacturer  an  evident  advantage.  Ilis  material  will  not  be  increased  in  price, 
and  he  will  come  into  competition  with  you,  having  all  the  advantages  of  your 
machinery  when  you  have  raised  the  price  of  your  manufactures ;  he  will  take  advan- 
tage of  that,  and  you   will  suffer  in   the  neutral   markets,  without  the  power  of 
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compensating  yourselves  for  that  increased  cost.  Suppose  the  cost  of  the  articlesi  is 
increased — suppose  the  establishments  are  extended — how  long  does  thehon.  gentle- 
man think  tlie  master  manufacturers — the  owners  of  the  existing  establishments, 
will  be  enabled  to  give  the  same  rate  of  wages  to  their  workmen?  Tlie  rise  of 
price  may  induce  new  competition;  but  when  that  new  competition  has  come  into 
existence  in  one  or  two  years,  does  the  hon.  member  think  the  masters  will  continue 
to  give  increased  wages?  The  hon.  gentleman  says  the  manufacturers  will  be  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  point.  I  am  not 
of  that  opinion.  But  do  you  think  that  they  will  not  try  to  maintain  their  profits 
at  the  expense  of  the  workman?  Is  it  possible  that,  under  your  new  enactment 
for  ten  hours'  labour,  the  same  rate  of  wages  should  be  given  as  with  a  twelve  hours' 
bill?  You  do  not  give  the  same  equivalent.  Twelve  hours' labour  have  a  certain 
value,  and  you  say  the  workman  shall  not  have  the  option  of  giving  more  than  tea 
hours.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  repugnant  to  common  sense  to  suppose — speaking 
comprehensively — after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  there  being  this  competition,  and 
the  profits  on  account  of  foreign  rivalry  being  extremely  small,  that  the  master  manu- 
facturer will  not  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  his  profits,  and  try  to  obtain  com- 
jiensation  for  reduced  time  of  labour,  by  falling  on  the  workman  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
it  must  be  so.  The  sufferers  in  this  case  must  be  the  workmen,  who  have  to  give  a  less 
amount  of  the  commodity  which  is  that  in  which  they  tratlic — namely,  their  labour, 
than  they  gave  before.  If  I  could  think  that  this  woidd  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  workmen,  I  should  be  disposed,  I  think,  to  relax  the  strict  rules  of  political 
economy ;  but  when  I  heard  the  other  night,  the  account  which  the  hon.  n^ember 
for  Durham  gave  of  the  position  of  the  workmen  with  whom  lie  is  connected 
— when  he  stated,  and  I  presume  he  would  not  state  facts  which,  if  not  perfectly 
true,  would  be  so  easily  capable  of  contradiction — -when  I  heard  him  giving  in- 
stances of  workmen  earning  £91  a  year  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts,  who,  he 
said,  he  feared  to  ask  whether  they  received  parish  relief,  because  it  would  have 
been  an  insult — when  I  hear  that  such  is  the  position  of  the  worldng  masses  in  this 
country,  I  must  pause  before  1  give  ray  consent  to  a  measure  which  is  to  have  the 
effect  of  umlcting  them  of  a  great  part  of  the  wages  which  they  now  receive.  It  is 
said  that  we  are  not  to  take  foreign  competition  into  account.  I  am  told  that  this 
is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  commercial  question.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  question 
between  mammon  and  mercy.  I  am  to  disregard  the  etrect  which  legislation  will 
have  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Why,  Sir,  if  I  could  separate  the 
two  considerations — if  the  alternative  were  offered  to  me  of  pecuniary  gain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tlie  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  labourer  on  the  other,  I  should  at  once 
decide  for  the  latter;  but  when  we  look  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  the 
interests  bound  up  with  it,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  legislator  to  take  that  commerce  into 
consideration.  Look  at  the  amount  of  cajiital  expended  on  the  faith  of  existing 
laws  in  cotton  manufactures  alone — the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  congre- 
gated together  and  dependent  on  them  i'or  their  support;  and  look  at  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  to  these  people — iKjt  from  severe  labour,  but  from  the 
depres.-ion  of  manufacturing  ])rosperity,  from  the  absence  of  demand  for  labour. 
I  never  shall  forget  as  long  1  live  the  situation  of  Paisley  in  1841  and  1842,  with 
1 0,000  or  1G,000  men  out  of  employ,  offering  their  labour  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  equivalent  for  it,  and  depending  on  charity  for  support.  Did  I  not 
see  that  with  a  depressed  commerce  tlure  is  an  addition  to  the  material  sntl'eriiigs 
of  the  jicople  of  this  counlry,  infinitely  greater  than  could  be  produced  by 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  iiours  of  the  severest  labour?  I  do  not  underrate  the 
elfects  of  exacting  a  great  amoimt  of  labour,  and  if  my  wishes  could  prevail  1  would 
have  w(-mcii  emi)loyi(l  in  labour  only  eight  hours  a  day.  The  (piestion,  however, 
does  not  depend  on  our  wishes  and  I'eelings  of  hunuuiily.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
(juestion  what  1  wish,  and  what  it  is  desiralile  to  attemjit  to  effect  by  means  of 
peremptory  enactments.  Tiierefore,  when  I  siiy  I  must  consider  the  commercial 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  by  placing  the  commercial  gain  in  contrast  with  the 
comforts  of  the  people;  but  I  say  tiuit  hundreds  an<l  thousands  are  dojiendent 
for  food  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  conunerce,  and  if  any  ])articular  measure  tends 
i<»  iiu.-rcase  foreign  coni])cliti(ui,  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  jiermanent  prosj)erity 
of  tlioe  great  branciies  of  industry,  I  shall  rue,  when  it  is  to  lute,  the  injury  I  shall 
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liave  inflicted  upon  the  working  classes  of  this  country  by  assenting  to  it.  There- 
furc  I  repeat  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  I  should  disregard  commerce,  and  consider 
humanity  and  morality  alone.  It  is  said,  that  those  who  advocate  ten  hours 
a  day,  ask.  only  to  establish  in  these  great  brandies  of  manufacture  an  equili- 
brium of  labour,  similar  to  that  in  other  branches  of  employment,  where  it 
is  said,  ten  hours  a  day  is  the  number.  That  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  some 
brandies  of  agricultural  labour.  At  some  periods  of  the  year,  women  certainly  do 
not  work  in  the  field  more  than  ten  hours  ;  but  I  think  that  depends  rather  on  the 
circumstance  that  that  particular  kind  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  on  at  night,  than 
on  any  forbearance  on  tlie  part  of  employers;  because,  during  the  hay  and  corn 
liarvest  more  than  ten  hours'  labour  are  exacted.  Should  we  be  content  with  a 
law  which  prescribed  ten  hours  as  the  period  of  agricultural  labour  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  in  spring  and  in  harvest  time?  I  apprehend  such  a  law  would  be  deemed 
a  severe  restriction  on  agricultural  labour;  see  what  would  be  the  etfect  of  such  a 
restriction  on  cotton  spinners.  For  four  years  there  has  been  great  depression  in 
that  trade;  the  millowner,  however,  partly  from  a  sense  of  his  own  interest  hereafter, 
and  partly  from  humanity,  has  continued  his  mill  at  work,  by  which  he  has  been  losing 
nionej'.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  do  so,  or  his  machinery  would  get  out  of 
repair.  lie  submits  to  the  loss  partly  in  order  to  give  employment  to  those  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  partly  in  the  hope  tliat  better  times  will  return. 
A  demand  for  labour  follows,  with  it  an  opportunity  for  the  master  and  the  man 
to  make  up  their  losses ;  but  your  law  interposes.  You  say,  "  When  there  is  a 
period  of  depression,  I  expect  you  to  continue  your  machinery  at  work  although 
it  may  be  unproductive  of  profit — pay  low  wages,  just  sufficient  to  support  life 
and  keep  the  labourer  from  starvation;  but  when  a  demand  for  labour  arrives, 
I  will  make  it  impossible  either  for  master  or  man  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  or  go 
beyond  a  certain  amount  of  profit  which  my  law  fixes."  I  doubt  the  justice  of 
such  an  enactment;  I  doubt  wiiether  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  man  and  his  family,  wlio  by  this 
interposition  finds  30  or  25  per  cent,  taken  from  the  £9\  a  year,  which  but  for  that 
law  he  might  have  earned.  What  is  this  but  levying  a  lax  of  15  or  '25  per  cent, 
on  capital  and  labour.  I  call  upon  the  House  to  recollect  what  was  thought  of  an 
imposition  of  3  per  cent.,  and  to  compare  this  with  a  permanent  imposition  of 
even  15  per  cent,  on  the  profit  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labour.  I  doubt  whether 
the  workmen  do  not  cherish  the  hope  that  this  restriction  will  not  in  its  ettects 
fall  on  thera,  but  I  believe  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer  will  be  much  less  than  to 
the  labourers;  for  the  former  will  be  able  to  obtain  compensation  by  making  reduc- 
tions; but  I  doubt  whether,  by  restricting  the  hours  of  labour,  you  will  give  the 
workmen  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  15  per  cent.  You  are  going  to  apply  this 
restriction  to  certain  branches  of  labour,  which  are  at  your  mercy,  because  they  are 
congregated  in  large  factories,  and  brought  under  your  eye.  I  am  now  speaking  on 
the  assumption,  that  this  limitation  is  not  necessary  to  be  equally  applied  to  other 
branches  of  industry ;  but  never  v.  as  assumption  more  erroneous.  There  are 
great  branches  of  industry  as  to  which  greater  necessity  exists  for  interference 
than  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  We  should  perhaps  interfere  there,  but  we 
cannot.  "  Why  should  we  not,"  it  is  said,  "  notwithstanding,  correct  an  evil  which 
is  tangible,  and  as  to  which  we  can  apply  a  remedy  because  there  is  another  which 
we  cannot?  Let  us  restrict  labour  where  we  can  apply  our  laws;  at  any  rate,  we 
do  no  harm  if  we  leave  untouched  other  departments  of  industry,  as  to  which  we 
have  no  facilities  for  legislation."  That  is  not  a  well-founded  argument.  After  I 
have  applied  restrictions  to  one  species  of  capital  invested  in  a  description  of  labour, 
I  do  not  leave  matters  where  I  found  them.  I  give  a  premium  on  that  labour 
which  I  leave  unrestricted;  and  I  disturb  the  application  of  capital  by  subjecting 
capital  applitd  to  manufactures  to  peculiar  and  special  restrictions,  and  by  giving  a 
premium  on  the  application  of  capital  to  those  employments  which  are  not  fett«red 
by  such  legislation.  What  are  those  descriptions  of  employment  I  leave  un- 
touched by  such  legislation  ?  Agriculture  I  put  out  of  the  question.  It  is  said  I 
cannot  touch  agricultural  labour.  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  I  could  carry  my 
own  wishes  into  effect,  I  would  prohibit  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  work  carried  on 
by  women  through  the  middle  of  winter,  without  reference  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
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weather.  That  women  should  be  working  from  eight  to  ten  liours,  with  no  opportunity 
to  chan^'e  tlieir  raiment  upon  occasions,  is  surely  sufficient  reason  tor  me  to 
desire  to  protect  them,  and,  if  I  could,  to  leave  them  to  domestic  engagements;  and 
certainly,  if  I  could  by  a  wish  eft'ect  this  without  injuring  other  interests,  1  should 
be  disposed  to  do  so.  But  I  speak  of  labour  employed  in  agriculture.  I  am 
going  to  restrict  one  species  and  to  leave  untouched  another.  What  is  the  other 
specfes?  Is  it  some  small  and  unimportant  department  of  employment?  No. 
It  includes  the  metal  manufacture,  the  ironmongery,  the  japan,  the  tin  wire,  the 
screw,  the  nail,  tiie  pin-manufacture,  every  thing  passing  under  the  name  of  Sheffield 
or  Birmingham  ware;  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  lace,  hosiery,  calico-printing, 
bleaching  and  dyeing,  paper-manufiicture,  rope  and  twine-making,  leather-glove 
making,  steel-plating,  and,  above  all,  dress-making  and  needle-work.  I  am 
not  going  to  touch  these  departments  of  industry.  I  am  going  to  leave  to  the 
master  in  these  manufactures  the  unfettered  right  to  employ  women  and  children 
at  whatever  period  he  pleases.  Now,  I  wish  you  could  read  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  employment  of  children  in  several  branches  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  has  been  laid  on  the  table  within  the  last  two  years.  By 
adopting  this  proposition,  the  House  could  only  hold  out  a  new  inducement  to  give 
employment  to  women  and  children  in  other  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures 
in  contradistinction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  commissioners  in  tlieir  report 
sfate : — "  That  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  trades  and  manufactures,  female 
children  are  employed  erpially  with  boys,  and  at  the  same  tender  ages;  in  some, 
indeed,  the  number  of  girls  exceeds  that  of  boys  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  work,  as 
far  as  it  is  performed  by  those  under  adult  age,  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  girls 
and  young  women." 

Now  I  dare  to  say,  that  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who  hear  me,  are  not 
aware  of  the  number  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  some  jiarticular  branches 
of  manufacture,  which  it  is  generally  supposed  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  men. 
This  has  struck  me  as  being  particularly  the  case  in  the  manufactures  of  metal. 
One  of  the  sub-commissioners  said,  "  I  saw  iu  some  manufactories  women  employed 
in  most  laborious  work,  such  as  staiuping  buttons  and  brass  nails,  and  notching  the 
heads  of  screws.  These  are  certainly  unfit  operations  for  women.  In  screw  manu- 
factories the  females  constitute  from  80  to  90  i)er  cent,  of  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed. Thus: — Mr.  James  James,  screw  manufacturer  states,  that  he  employs 
about  GO  men  and  ."iOO  feiHales.  In  the  screw  manufactory  of  Messrs.  J.  Hawkins 
and  Co.  there  are  30  men  and  102  women.  Mr.  S.  llenn,  foreman  of  Messrs. 
!•".  II.  llyland  and  Co.,  screw-manufacturers,  states  that  he  has  been  in  the  screw- 
manufactory  all  his  life;  that  in  screw-making  few  children  are  employed— not 
more  tlian  5  in  100.  That  the  great  nuijority  of  the  workpeople  are  females,  as 
many  as  'JO  per  cent.  ;  and  that  some  girls  came  as  young  as  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
but  generally  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-lour." 

Again,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  is  very  great.  It  is  stated  iu  the  rejiurt,  "  From  the  returns  received 
from  Slaifordshirc  it  appears  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workpeople  employed  in 
the  principal  establishuR'uts,  the  females  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third;  between  twenty-one  and  thirteen,  the  number  of  the 
females  nearly  e(puds  that  of  tlie  males  ;  and  under  tliirteen  the  number  of  the  girls 
is  mucli  more  tban  one-half  lliat  of  the  boys;  the  exact  proportions  being,  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  females  '2,G48,  nuiles  4,.'544 ;  between  tweiity-onc  and 
thirteen,  females  1,73G,  males  1,U79;  and  under  thirteen,  females  522,  males  978." 

Wliy  do  I  quote  tliese  things:''  Because  1  wish  to  show  you  that  it  is  impossible  to 
stop  in  your  legislation;  that  there  is  at  least  liie  same  necessity,  that  there  is  a 
nuicii  greater  neces?ity  for  your  interference  in  respect  to  otiu-r  branches  of  manu- 
factures, than  in  tlie  case  of  cotton  factories;  that  if  you  stoj)  at  factories,  you  are 
givuig  encouragement  to  otiier  branches  of  numufactures,  which  are  not  to  be  so 
protected;  and  if  you  do  not  stop  there,  I  advise  you  to  contemi)late  the  extent  of 
your  legislation,  if  we  are  to  undertake  the  regulation  of  all  labour  in  respect  to 
wliiidi  feTuales  are  employed,  and  in  which  excessive  tasks  arc  recpiired.  Take  a 
brancli  of  manuiactures  closely  allied  with  the  cotton— that  of  calico-printing,  or 
take  the  earthenware  manufueiure,  as  to  both  of  which  there  is  abundant  inl'orma- 
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tinn  as  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  those  departments  of  manufac- 
ture. With  respect  particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  plates  and  saucers,  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  is  this  statement:  "But 
the  children  most  to  be  commiserated  are  those  called  'jiggers  and  mould-runners,' 
who  are  employed  by  the  dish,  saucer,  and  plate  makers.  Each  man  employs  two 
boys,  one  to  turn  the  jigger  or  horizontal  wheel,  the  other  to  carry  the  ware  from 
the  whirler  to  the  hot-house  on  moulds.  The  children  thus  employed  constantly 
Avork  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  100  to  130  degrees.  A  man  frequently  makes 
eight  score  dozen  saucers  in  a  week,  each  dozen  counting  thirty-six  pieces  ;  each 
piece  is  carried  twice  to  the  hnt-house,  and  weighs,  mould  and  bat,  "ilbs. ;  but  as 
two  pieces  are  carried  at  the  same  time,  the}'  count  but  as  one;  tiiat  is  to  say,  4lbs. 
each  trip.  A  child  carries  in  the  week,  reckoning  his  working  hours  at  7,'223,040lbs., 
or  3,840  lbs.  each  day.  In  carrying  this  weight  be  journeys  45  miles  1,440  yards 
every  week,  or  seven  miles,  1,120  yards  per  day.  Besides  this,  he  has  to  mount  one, 
two,  or  three  steps  to  place  the  pieces  on  the  shelves,  to  wedge  the  clay  in  the  yard, 
while  his  master  is  taking  his  pipe  or  his  pot;  to  collect  the  half-dried  pieces  from 
the  shelves  ;  to  come  half  an  hour  or  more  before  his  master  in  the  morning  to  get 
coals  in  and  ashes  out,  and  to  sweep  and  make  the  room  ready,  and  to  do  any  thing 
else  that  may  be  wanted,  having  probably  to  walk  a  mile  before  and  alter  his  work." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  employment  in  a  particular  branch  of  the  earthenware 
manufacture,  in  wliich  larg-e  ninnbers  of  females  and  children  are  engaged.  Now, 
hon.  gentlemen  ask,  what  are  the  hours  of  work?  The  re[>ort  states  that  the  hours 
of  work  in  the  earthenware  manufactories  are  seldom  less  than  twelve,  and  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  in  plate-making,  the  work  lasts  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
nine  at  night,  which  makes  fifteen  hours,  and  that  it  very  often  extends  from  seven- 
teen to  eigiiteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  I  ask,  then,  whether  the  House 
will  only  interfere  with  the  cotton  manufacturer,  and  leave  earthenware  and  calico- 
printing  in  the  same  state  as  at  jircsent.  If  I  had  not  seen  the  statements  in  this 
report,  resting  on  such  high  authority,  I  never  could  have  believed  it  possible  that 
in  this  country  there  were  human  beings  who  had  to  undergo  such  a  continuance 
of  human  labour  as  is  exacted  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  calico-printing.  In 
the  report  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of 
Tliomas  Sidbread,  block-printer,  that  after  taking  a  child  who  had  already  been  at 
work  all  day  to  assist  him  as  a  teerer  through  the  night,  says: — "  We  began  to  work 
betvveen  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  night;  but  the  boy  had  been 
sweeping  the  shop  from  Wednesday  morning.  You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it 
is  true — I  never  left  the  shop  till  six  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  I  had 
never  stopped  working  all  that  time,  excepting  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  boy  with 
nie  all  the  time.  1  was  knocked  up,  and  the  boy  was  almost  insensible  ;  if  I  stopped 
a  minute,  he  was  fast  asleep  in  a  moment.  On  the  Friday  I  was  printing  a  piece, 
and  the  block  did  not  exactly  fit  the  jjattcrn,  so  I  sent  the  boy  to  fasten  the  i)iece  to 
a  post  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  room,  that  I  might  stretch  it ;  he  was  so  sleepy  that 
he  took  the  piece  across  where  the  other  men  were  working,  which  he  would  never 
have  done  if  he  had  been  properly  awake.  However,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  act  of 
doing  this,  and  let  go  his  hold  of  the  end  of  the  piece  when  I  was  leaning  my  weight 
iqion  it,  and  I  fell  down  an  open  staircase  which  was  at  my  back,  and  hurt  myself 
■very  much.  I  did  not  recover  it  for  some  time.  This  child's  parents  neglected  to 
give  him  food,  and  the  people  I  lodged  with  iiad  not  taken  care  to  prepare  me  enough, 
so  M'e  were  obliged  to  go  without  food  from  dinner-time  one  day  until  breakfast  the 
next  day,  as  I  dared  not  send  the  boy  for  any  food,  as  I  was  afraid  he  would  give  me 
the  slip  and  run  away,  and  I  could  not  get  another;  so  we  both  went  without  food 
all  that  time.  They  worked  regularly  very  long  hours;  it  was  quite  a  regular  thing 
with  them.  There  were  men  there,  and  children  too,  who  came  on  a  Monday 
morning  and  stayed  till  Saturday  night,  slept  and  ate  their  food  there." 

Again,  Ilenr}'  Richardson,  block-printer  states: — "At  four  o'clock  I  began  to 
work,  and  worked  all  that  day,  all  the  next  night,  and  until  ten  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  had  only  one  teerer  during  that  time,  and  I  dare  say  he  would  be  about 
twelve  years  old.  1  had  to  shout  to  him  towards  the  second  night,  as  he  got  sleepy. 
I  had  one  of  my  own  children,  about  ten  years  old,  who  was  a  teerer.  He  worked 
with   me   at  Messrs.    Wilson    and    Crichton's,  at    Blakeley.      We    began  to  work 
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together  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and  left  off  at  four  or  five  in  tlie  after- 
noon. Once  I  remember  going  on  a  Friday  morning  at  two  o'clock,  working  all 
Friday  and  Friday  night,  and  until  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday.  On  Saturday  niglit 
I  sent  the  chiM  to  bed  about  seven  o'clock  ;  the  next  morning,  when  the  other  chil- 
dren got  up,  I  told  them  to  let  him  lie  still  a  bit,  as  he  had  bad  so  little  rest  daring 
the  week.  We  never  disturbed  him  at  breakfast-time,  and  when  we  returned  from 
chapel  at  noon,  be  was  still  asleep,  and  slept  during  dinner-time.  About  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  I  came  home  from  the  school,  I  was  alarmed  at  finding  him 
still  asleep,  and  wakened  him ;  but  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  done  so,  he  would  have 
slept  until  Monday  morning.  I  have  known  children  made  ill  by  working  too  long 
hours.  The  boy  that  worked  for  me  at  the  Adelphi,  was  sometimes  unable  to 
come  to  his  work  from  being  sick  with  overworking;  and  I  have  known  him  give 
another  lad  his  supper,  to  take  a  night's  turn  for  him  ;  and  he  often  had  no  appetite 
of  his  own." 

Robert  Kellatt,  block-printer,  said: — "  I  remember,  either  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber last,  I  started  at  six  o'clock  one  morning,  and  it  was  one  o'clock  the  following 
morning  when  I  went  out  of  the  shop;  as  I  was  going  out,  the  foreman  called  me 
back,  and  ordered  me  to  return  by  six  o'clock.  1  came  again  at  six  in  the  morning, 
after  being  away  five  hours,  and  worked  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  fore- 
man came  again  to  me  to  see  if  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  be  back  again  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  but  I  did  not  go,  as  I  considered  it  rather  unfeeling  in  them  to 
expect  me  to  do  so,  for  my  own  child  had  worked  with  me  all  those  hours,  and  she 
was  but  eleven  years  old. — Did  any  of  the  men  who  were  working  with  you  retiu'n 
at  twelve  o'clock?  Yes,  there  were  three  men;  but  they  had  not  been  employing 
their  own  children  as  teerers,  and  they  came  back  at  twelve,  and  worked  till  twelve 
the  next  day." 

Let  hon.  members  read  these  and  other  descriptions  of  the  occupation  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  metal  trade,  the  earthenware  manufacture,  calico-printing,  lace 
manufacture,  and  the  hosiery  trade,  and  above  all,  read  in  this  report  the  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  dress-makers  and  milliners  in  this  metropolis, 
and  then  ask  themselves  if  these  trades  do  not  as  much  call  for  the  intervention 
of  parliament  as  the  cotton  manufacture  ?  Is  it  right,  then,  to  deal  only  with  this 
one  branch  of  industry,  and  leave  others  altogether  untouched,  in  which  it  appears 
that  female  children  work  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  even  as  much  as  eighteen  hours  a 
day  ?  If  you  are  prepared  to  legislate  for  them  [Hear], — you  are  then  prepared  to  legis- 
late for  them  ;  and  we  are  about  to  subject,  not  factory  labour  merely,  but  all  labour 
in  this  country  that  falls  at  all  witliin  tlie  same  principle,  to  similar  restrictions.  We 
are  notm  erely  to  interdict  the  employment  of  women  in  mines  and  collieries,  but  we 
are  about  to  provide  regulations  wliich  shall  apply  to  children,  and  which  ought  to 
aiply  to  adults,  in  respect  to  all  descriptions  of  labour,  Avhere  we  think  it  is  more 
severe  than  the  human  frame  ought  to  be  subjected  to'.  This  principle  I  certainly 
understand.  If  this  tlien,  be  only  the  conmiencement  of  the  work,  I  cannot  make 
any  r)l)jection  to  it  as  ijeing  an  unjust  intcrfereiu-e  with  jjarticnlar  classes  of  labour; 
but  if,  as  it  seems  now  the  impression — and  perhaps  the  just  one — that  the  imposi- 
tion of  tliese  restrictions  upon  adult  labour,  will  engender  the  necessity  of  further 
restrictions  applicable  to  all  labour,  and  I  see  not  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to 
agricultural  labour — I  say  that,  because  you  ado])t  the  jtrinciple  that  necessarily 
leads,  to  such  extensive  conse(pu'nces,  namely  an  invariable  and  almost  universal 
interference  with  labour  in  this  country,  before  I  ado]>t  that  j)rincij)Ie,  although  I 
admit  the  uiuversality  of  its  apjjlication,  and  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  justice 
as  showing  a  preference  to  no  one  descrii)tion  of  labour  over  another,  yet  foreseeing 
that  I  should  be  involved  in  a  duty  whicii  1  never  shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  per- 
f(jrm— seeing,  although  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  the  factories,  yet  if  I  am 
to  enter  into  private  slio])S  and  houses,  and  impose  obligations  u])on  every  individual 
as  to  the  (h'grfc  of  labour  he  sIimII  impose,  not  upon  .'500  or  400  children,  but  upon 
two  or  three  incmbcrs  of  his  family  whom  he  employs — if  I  am  to  be  involved  in  such 
a  diflicult,  an«l,  as  I  think,  such  a  perilous  enterprise — if  I  am  to  un<lertake  the  duty 
of  prescribing  and  legislating,  not  merely  how  long  the  steam-engine  shall  work  (for 
that  I  can  etl'ect;,  but  if  1  am  to  inculcate  in  every  private  establishment  and  every 
private  family  the  duties  of  humanity,  I  am  involved  iu  a  (ask  above  all  human 
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strength,  and,  as  I  believe,  pregnant  with  great  injustice  to  individuals.  I  know  my 
wishes  and  feelings  wouhi  be  as  much  in  accordance  with  etiecting  that  object  as 
lessening  the  labour  in  the  case  of  factories.  I  should  like  to  see  the  father  more 
proud  of  the  education,  and  instruction,  and  moral  traiiiiug  of  his  children,  than 
anxious  to  increase  his  earnings  by  their  labour.  Can  I  elfect  it  by  law?  If  I  once 
undertake  it,  I  must  not  be  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  legislating  for  individual 
cases.  The  more  I  extend  my  legislation — if  I  go  from  factories  to  earthenware, 
from  earthenware  to  hosiery,  and  from  hosiery  to  lace,  that  wiiicli  I  leave  unre- 
stricted I  am  giving  fresh  encouragement  to.  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
establishment  I  shall  have  to  contend  with,  because  if  I  carry  out  the  principle  fully 
and  fairly,  I  must  descend  into  all  the  details  of  daily  occupation.  It  is  admitted, 
that  the  first  principle  of.  undue  interference  involves  that  extent  of  interference. 
What  may  be  the  effect,  then,  on  the  general  employment  of  the  country  of  such  an 
attempt?  I  know  it  is  pregnant  with  the  most  important  consequences.  After 
legislation  sliall  have  been  etfected,  and  these  new  restrictions  imposed,  depend  upon 
it,  that  is  not  the  close  of  your  legislation.  I  see  full  well  what  other  consecpiences 
must  follow;  and  believing  that  upon  the  whole  we  have  attempted  as  mucli  of  legis- 
lation on  these  great  branches  of  manufacture  as  it  is  now  wise  and  safe  to  attempt, 
for  tlie  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  above  all,  for  the  interests 
and  comforts  of  the  working  classes — dreading  the  consequences  of  imposing  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  adult  labour — saying  to  the  man,  "  Whatever  be  your  in- 
clinations, the  amount  of  your  work  and  your  earnings  shall  he  liuiited" — admitting 
that  the  debate  does  not  turn  on  the  j)rinciple,  but  believing  that  the  interference  we 
suggest,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  proposal  of  former  legislators  who  had 
well  considered  tlie  sul)ject,  is  all  that  can  safely  be  attempted  in  respect  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture — believing,  above  all,  that  the  forcible  restriction  upon  labour 
to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  adult,  in  the  cotton  factory,  in  the  silk  factory,  in  tiie 
lace  and  woollen  trade,  from  labouring  more  than  ten  hours — whatever  may  be  my 
sympathies  and  my  feelings,  regardless  of  being  in  a  majority  or  in  a  minority,  having 
no  other  motive  in  my  conscience  than  that  of  promoting  what,  in  my  belief,  is  most 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  I  cannot  and  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of 
my  noble  friend,  forcibly  to  limit  labour  in  factories  to  ten  hours  in  the  day. 

Lord  Ashley's  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  9,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 
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May  6,  1844. 

Tlie  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Bank  of  England 
Charter  Act — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  addressing  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said — 
Sir,  there  are  occasional  questions  of  such  vast  and  manifest  importance,  and  which 
prefer  such  a  claim,  I  should  rather  say  such  a  demand,  on  the  attention  of  the 
House,. that  all  rhetorical  prefaces,  dilating  on  their  magnitude  or  enjoining  the  duty 
of  patient  consideration,  are  superfluous  and  impertinent.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  call  tlie  attention  of  this  committee  to  a  matter  which  enters  into  every 
transaction  of  which  money  forms  a  part.  There  is  no  contract,  public  or  private, 
— no  engagement,  national  or  individual,  which  is  unaffected  by  it.  The  enterprises 
of  commerce,  tiie  profits  of  trade,  tlie  arrangements  made  in  all  the  domestic  relations 
of  society,  the  wages  of  labour,  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  highest  amount  and  of 
the  lowest,  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  the  provision  for  the  national  expendi- 
ture, the  command  which  the  coin  of  the  smallest  denomination  has  over  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  all  affected  by  the  decision  to  which  we  may  come  on  that 
great  question  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  dnt^y  imposed  on  me  arises  are  shortly  these  : — 
In  the  year  1833,  an  act  of  parliament  jiassed  which  continued  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land certain  privileges  until  the  year  1855,  and  after  the  year  1855  until  jiarliament 
should  determine  to  give  one  year's  notice  to  the  bank  of  its  determination  to  revi.-e 
the  charter.     Before,  however,  the  expiration  of  the  full  period  of  twenty-one-years, 
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before  the  arrival  of  that  term  of  1855,  there  was  reserved  to  parliament  the  power, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  by  notice  to  be  given  to  the  bank,  of  revising  the  charter 
and  reconsidering  tliis  whole  subject.  Tliat  period  will  arrive  in  August  next.  After 
August  next  it  will  be  competent  to  this  House,  by  notice  given  through  the  speaker, 
to  intimate  to  the  bank  t!iat  witliin  six  months  next  following  this  House  will  re-con- 
sider the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  IF  that  opportunity  be  let  pass,  the 
charter  of  the  bank  and  all  the  privileges  it  confers  will  endure  until  the  year  1855. 
In  the  present  state  of  this  country — in  the  present  state  of  the  currency — after  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  instituted,  after  the  degree  to  which  public  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  subject,  her  Majesty's  government  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  them  by  law,  and  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  charter  of  tlie  bank.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  inquiry  has  been  exliausted — • 
that  all  the  information  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  satisfactory  judgment 
has  been  collected,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  parliament  the  measures  which  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  fitting 
to  adopt.  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  members  of  this  House,  rising  supe- 
rior to  all  party  considerations,  and  to  all  private  interests,  will  consider  it  their 
duty  to  apply  tlieir  deliberate  and  impartial  consideration  to  this  great  subject.  I 
have  that  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  past  experience  of  their 
superiority  to  mere  party  views  and  personal  interests  where  matters  of  such  para- 
mount importance  come  under  review,  that  I  feel  assured  such  will  be  the  course  they 
will  pursue  on  tliis  occasion.  I  ask  you  to-night  for  no  decision.  I  would  even 
deprecate  the  expression  of  opinion.  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  proposals  I  shall  make 
— to  hear  the  evidence  and  arguments  by  wliich  they  shall  be  supported — to  read  and 
consider  the  resolutions  which  I  shall  move,  pro  furniA ;  and,  after  having  deliberated 
maturely  on  the  subject,  hereafter  to  pronounce  a  cool  and  impartial  judgment  upon 
it.  Sir,  I  am  not  sliaken  in  the  confidence  I  repose  in  tlie  House  by  publications  I 
have  seen,  inviting  the  attendance  of  members  on  this  occasion.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  private  country 
bankers  on  tlie  17th  of  April  last.  They  are  to  tliis  eft'ect :  "That  the  refusal  of 
government  to  give  information  on  the  subject  of  their  measure  concerning  banks 
and  issue,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  propose  some 
measure  ati'ecting  country  banks  generally,  and  this  meeting  considers  it  most  pro- 
bable that  it  relates  to  the  local  circulation  of  the  country."  "That  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  banks  of  issue,  whether  private  or  joint- 
stock  banks,  should  unite  to  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  local  curculation  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  now  allowed  by  law ;  and  that  the  several 
joint-stock  banks  and  banks  of  issue  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  be  invited  to 
co-operate  witli  the  private  bankers  in  such  opposition."  The  third  resolution  is, 
"  That  all  bankers  be  reijuested,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  question  fully  under 
the  consideration  of  all  members  of  parliament  witii  whom  they  may  be  acquainted 
or  connected,  and  endeavour  to  induce  tliem  to  oppose  any  such  alterations  in  tlie 
local  circulation  of  the  country."  Sir,  I  comphiin  not  of  these  resolutions.  I  com- 
l)lain  not,  at  least,  that  llie  bankers  have  invited  niembers  of  parliament  to  attend  in 
tlieir  ])lace  anrl  consider  this  subject;  l)ut  I  do  hope  tliat  members  of  parliament  will 
resist  the  sul)sequent  appeal,  and  that  they  will  not  come  here  determined  beforehand 
to  oppose  any  alteration  in  tin?  existing  law  whicli  may  be  proposed  for  their  consi- 
deration. Are  vou  so  satisfied  witli  the  existing  state  of  things, — are  you  so  con- 
vinced tliat  it  is'ulterly  impossii)lc  in  any  particular  to  suggest  alteration,  that  you 
will  come  iirejiared,  before  liearing  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  to  olfer,  after  pre- 
vious concert  and  understanding,  an  insuperable  ob-?acle  to  any  amendment  of  tlie 
existing  law?  I  know  that  to  be  imiiossihlc.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  jiroof  of  evils 
flowing  from  the  present  state  of  the  law,  wliich  shoidd  make  it  impossilile  that  any 
such  previous  compact  and  understanding,  if  entered  into,  could  be  fulfilled.  My 
immediate  proposition  relates  to  banking  concerns,  an<I  to  the  issue  of  jiromissory 
notes;  but,  considering  that  ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  subject  was 
brought  under  consideration,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  1  take  a  wider  range  than 
the  immediate  questions  for  decision  might  seem  to  justify,  and  if  I  advert  at  the 
outset  to  the  great  princi|)les  whicdi  govern,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  measure  of 
value,  and  the  medium  of  exchange.     They  lie,  in  truth,  at  the  very  foundation  of 
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our  discussion.  We  cannot  hope  to  agree  on  the  measure  to  be  atlopted  with  regard 
to  jjaper  currency,  unless  we  are  agreed  on  the  principles  which  determine  the  value 
of  that  of  which  paper  is  the  representative,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  issuer  of  promissory  notes.  Now,  I  fear  there  is  not  a 
general  agreement  on  those  fundamental  i)rinciples — that  there  is  still  a  very  material 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  measure  of  value 
in  this  country.  My  first  question  therefore  is,  what  constitutes  this  measure  of 
value?  \Vhat  is  the  signification  of  that  word  "a  pound,"  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar?  What  is  the  engagement  to  pay  a  "  pound?"'  Unless  we  are  agreed  on 
die  gjiswipr  to  these  questions,  it  is  in  vain  we  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  If 
a  "pound"  is  a  mere  visionary  abstraction,  a  something  which  does  not  exist  either 
in  law  or  in  practice,  in  that  case  one  class  of  measures  relating  to  pajier  currency 
may  be  adopted;  but  if  the  word  "pound  "the  common  denomination  of  value, 
signifies  something  more  than  a  mere  fiction — if  a  "  pound  "  means  a  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  of  certain  weight  and  certain  fineness— if  that  be  the  definition  of  a 
"pound,"  in  that  case  another  class  of  measures  relating  to  paper  currency  will  be 
requisite.  Now,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  rests  ujjon 
the  assumption  that  according  to  practice,  according  to  law,  according  to  the  ancient 
monetary  policy  of  this  country,  that  whicli  is  implied  by  the  word  "pound"  is  a 
certain  definite  quantity  of  gold  witli  a  mark  upon  it  to  determine  its  weight  and 
fineness,  and  that  the  engagement  to  ])ay  a  pound  means  nothing,  and  can  mean 
nothing  else,  than  the  promise  to  pay  to  the  holder,  when  he  demands  it,  tliat  defi- 
nite quantity  of  gold.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  "  pound  "  according  to  the 
ancient  monetary  policy  of  this  country  ?  The  origin  of  the  term  was  this  : — In  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  a  pound  weight  of  silver  was  also  the  pound  of  ac- 
count. The  "pound"  represented  both  the  weight  of  metal  and  the  denomination 
of  monej'.  By  subsequent  debasements  of  the  currency  a  great  alteration  was  made, 
not  in  the  name,  but  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til a  late  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetli  that  silver,  being  then  the  standard 
of  value,  received  that  determinate  weight  which  it  retained  without  variation,  with 
constant  refusals  to  debase  the  standard  of  silver,  until  the  year  181G,  when  gold  be- 
came the  exclusive  standard  of  value.  The  standard  of  silver  was  fixed  about  1567  ; 
but  in  1717,  the  value  of  the  guinea  was  determined  to  be  21s.,  and  for  a  certain 
period,  both  gold  and  silver  constituted  the  mixed  standard  of  value.  In  the  year 
1774,  it  being  then  enacted  that  no  legal  contract  should  be  discharged  in  silver  for 
anj'  sum  of  more  than  £25,  gold  became  substantially  the  measure  of  value,  and  so 
it  continued  to  be  legally  and  practically  until  1797,  when  that  fatal  measure  for 
restricting  cash  payments  by  the  bank  was  passed,  and  parties  were  enabled  to  issue 
at  their  discretion  paper  money  not  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  bearer. 
From  1797  to  1810  public  attention  was  not  much  directed  to  this  important  sub- 
ject; but  in  1810  men  of  sagacity  observed  that  the  exchanges  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  unfavourable  to  this  country — more  unfavourable  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  balance  of  trade  or  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  country. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  opinions,  not  really  novel, 
but  at  that  time  very  startling,  were  enounced,  to  the  effect  that  the  "  pound  "  meant, 
in  fact,  nothing  else  than  a  definite  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  those 
who  promised  to  pay  a  pound  ought  to  pay  that  quantity.  That  theory  was  very 
much  contested  at  the  time.  The  House  of  Commons  was  rot  convinced 
by  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  it.  The  public  mind,  confused  by  the 
practice  that  had  prevailed  since  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  would  not  aduiit 
the  doctrine  of  a  metallic  standard.  Those  who  contested  it  were,  however,  called 
upon  to  give  their  definition  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  tfiey  responded  to  the  call.  They  did  not  evade  the  question,  as  is  now  the 
practice,  by  writing  long  and  unintelligible  pamphlets,  but,  confident  in  their  own 
theories,  gave,  in  brief  and  compendious  forms,  tlicir  definitions  of  the  standard  of 
value.  One  writer  said,  "that  a  pound  might  be  defined  to  be  a  sense  of  value  in 
reference  to  currency  as  compared  with  commodities."  Another  writer  was  dissatis- 
fied with  that  definition,  thinking  the  public  had  a  right  to  something  more  definite 
and  tangible,  and  that  the  meaning  of  "a  reference  to  currency  as  com])ared  with 
commodities,"  was  not  very  obvious  to  enlightened  minds.     This  writer  said,  "  There 
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is  a  standard  and  there  is  an  unit  vvliich  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  that  unit  is  tlie 
interest  of  £33:6:8  at  3  per  cent.,  that  being  .£1,  and  being  paid  iu  a  Banli-note 
as  money  of  account."  The  last  definiiion  of  the  standard  of  value  which  I  shall 
quote  is  this :— "  The  standard  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  it  is  something  set  up 
iu  the  imagination,  to  be  regulated  by  public  opinion."  Such  w^ere  tiie  abiurdilies 
into  which  ingenious  men  were  betrayed,  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  other  stan- 
dard  of  value,  more  consistent  with  inconvertible  paper  than  a  metallic  standard.  It 
was  supposed  at  that  time  that  the  doctrines  propounded  by  the  bullion  committee 
were  the  visionary  speculations  of  theorists,  and  were  unknown  in  the  former  mone- 
tary history  of  this  country.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Refer  to  every  writer  of  emi- 
nence— to  Mr.  Locke,  to  Sir  W.  Petty,  to  any  one  who  wrote  before  1797,  and  who 
had  not  been  familiar  with  inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  you  will  find  tliey 
arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions  with  the  bullion  committee.  Take  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Harris,  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  and  an  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  u 
century  before  the  Bank  Restriction  act : — 

"  In  all  countries  (says  Mr.  Harris)  there  is  established  a  certain  standard  both  as 
to  weight  and  fineness  of  the  several  species  of  those  coins. 

"  In  England,  the  silver  monies  are  to  contain  111  parts  of  fine  silver,  and  6  parts 
of  alloy.  That  is,  the  pound  troy  with  us  contains  11  oz.  2  pennyweights  of  fine 
silver,  and  1 8  pennyweights  of  alloy  ;  and  of  a  pound  troy  of  this  standard  silver,  our 
money  pound  contains  j]!!  parts,  that  is  to  say  a  pound  of  this  silver  is  coined  into 
62s.     This  standard  has  continued  invariable  ever  since  the  43rd  Elizabeth. 

"By  the  standard  of  money  is  always  meant  the  quantity  of  pure  or  fine  metal 
contained  in  a  given  sum.  In  England  accounts  are  kept  by  the  pound  sterling, 
wliich  is  a  certain  quantity  of  fine  silver  appointed  by  law  for  a  standard."  (He  was 
writing  at  a  time  when  silver  was  the  standard  in  England.)  "  All  payments  abroad 
are  regulated  by  the  course  of  exchange,  and  that  is  founded  upon  the  intrinsic  value, 
and  not  on  the  mere  names  of  coins. 

"  We  may  break  the  public  faith  here,  and  curtail  the  long-established  measure 
of  property  ;  but  foreigners  will  make  ample  allowance  for  what  we  may  do,  and  how- 
ever we  may  rob  and  cheat  one  another,  will  secure  themselves,  and  make  an  advan- 
tage of  our  discredit,  by  bringing  the  exchange  against  us  beyond  the  part." 

These  are  the  true  doctrines  as  to  the  measure  of  value,  doctrines  delivered  one 
hundred  years  before  the  Report  of  the  bullion  committee  was  made,  but  in  precise 
conformity  with  that  Report.  The  truth  of  them  is  not,  I  fear,  even  now  admitted. 
Publications  daily  issue  from  the  press  contesting  it.  Here  is  a  volume  jiublished  at 
IJirmingham  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  not  the  production,  I  pre- 
sume;, of  a  single  autiior,  for  it  professes  to  be  written  by  Cemini.  I  have  no  wish 
to  withhold  justice  from  writers  who  give  that  proof  of  their  sincerity,  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  j)ublicalion  of  an  octavo  volume.  And  I  admit  at  once,  tiiat  I  do  not 
beliovt!  this  work  could  have  proceeded  from  any  other  town  in  the  Queen's  dominions 
than  Ijirmingliani,  and  that  the  ell'orts  of  no  single  writer  are  e(]ual  to  the  jjrodnction 
of  so  much  nonsense,  'i'his  volume  collects  and  repeats  all  the  old  exploded  fallacies 
on  the  subject  (jf  the  standard  of  value  and  the  currency.  Its  authors  bewail  the 
darkness  of  the  age  which  adheres  to  a  standard  which  was  a(lo])ted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizah(!th,  and  which  tliey  consider  wholly  unsuitaltle  as  a  measure  of  value 
now,  considering  the  extent  of  our  conmierce,  and  the  increase  of  all  pecuniary  trans- 
actions in  number  and  amount.  'y^i<>y  might  witli  eipial  justice  conqdain,  that  since 
travelling  has  been  increased  by  the  couq)letion  of  railways,  the  foot  measure  is  still 
adhered  to.  There  is  no  better  reason  for  making  the  sovereign  pass  for  twenty-fi\'e 
shillings  instead  of  twenty,  than  for  making  the  foot  consist  of  sixteen  iiu-hcs  instead  of 
twelve.  They  consider  it  absurd,  that  with  the  jjrogress  we  have  nuide  iu  wealth  and 
knowledge,  we  should  still  coin  the  ounce  of  gold  in'o  a  sum  represented  by  £3,  17.y. 
H)l'/.  "Coin  the  ounce  of  gold,"  say  they,  "into  £5,  and  we  shall  then  have  relief 
from  (jur  burthens,  and  encouragenuMit  to  imlustry  and  trade."  Now,  let  us  consider 
what  is  meant  by  affixing  to  the  ounce  of  gold  a  value,  represented  in  coin  by  the  sum 
of  £3:  17:10^?  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Mint,  before  the  alteration 
of  the  silver  coin  in  I^HJ,  a  j)ound  weight  of  standard  gold  was  coined  into  44} 
guineas;  a  pouml  weight  of  standard  silver  was  coined  into  (J2s.  ;  and  a  guinea  was 
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maile  current  for  21,?.  "We  are  thus  enabled  to  calculate  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  according  to  the  Mint  regulations.  The  sum  of  44i  guineas  in  gold,  tliat 
is  a  pound  of  gold,  was  equivalent  to  1,86U  sixpences  in  silver,  and  the  pound  of  silver 
being  equal  to  124  sixpences  in  coin,  the  value  of  gold  was  to  that  of  silver  as  1,SJ9 
to  124,  or  as  15^1^  to  I.  Theounce  of  gold  in  coin  was  equivalent  to  tiie  corresponding 
amount  in  silver,  namely,  thetwelftli  part  of  1,801)  sixpences,  tliat  is  to  say,  to  135 
sixpences  and  ^.r  of  a  sliilling,  or  .£3  :  17  :  lOi^.  There  was,  indeed,  a  small  ditFerence 
in  the  amount  of  alloy  in  a  pound  of  coined  gold  and  a  pound  of  coined  silver,  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance,  and  that  allowance  being  made,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  pure  gold  to  pure  silver  in  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  was  as 
^^YiJ4'i'*o^^  1-  Silver  has  ceased  to  be  a  standard  of  value,  and  the  silver  coin 
being  now  a  mere  token,  the  former  relative  value  of  gold  coin  to  silver  coin  is  not 
now  preserved.  The  above  calculations  explain  our  meaning  wlien  we  sav  that 
the  ounce  of  gold  is  coined  into  tiie  sum  of  £3:17:10|^.  These  terms  express 
the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  according  to  the  Mint  regulations  at  the 
time  that  silver  coin  was  made  of  standard  silver.  You  may  now  enact,  no  doubt, 
that  the  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  coined  into  £5  in  money  of  account,  that  is  to  sav, 
you  may  ilebase  the  standard  to  that  extent.  And  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this? 
All  debtors  will  no  doubt  gain  by  it.  In  the  case  of  all  unfulfilled  contracts,  he 
■who  has  to  receive  paj^iient  will  receive  much  less  in  point  of  real  value  than  he 
stipulated  for.  Tlie  creditor  will  be  defrauded— the  debtor  will  have  a  corre- 
sponding advantage.  But  this  will  be  the  whole  effect.  No  new  transaction  will  be 
affected  by  your  choosing  to  call  an  ounce  of  gold  £"3.  As  Mr.  Harris  says,  you  may 
cheat  each  otlier  at  home,  but  foreign  countries  will  adjust  tiieir  dealings  with  you, 
not  on  account  of  the  name  to  be  given  to  your  coin,  but  according  to  its  real  value. 
All  new  contracts  at  home  will  be  regulated  by  tlie  same  principles.  The  real  and 
not  the  nominal  value  of  that  which  is  made  by  law  the  medium  of  exchange,  will 
regulate  prices  and  all  future  contracts.  Even  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
■will  not  be  adjusted  by  your  laws.  You  may  insist  on  coining  the  ounce  of  gold  into 
£5  instead  of  £3:17:  10^,  that  is  to  say,  into  200  sixpences,  instead  of,  as  at  pro- 
sent,  into  lo5  sixpences  and  fourpence  halfpenny,  but  silver  will  disobey  your  law, 
and  will  insist  on  finding-  its  own  value  in  the  market  on  principles  which  you  cannot 
control.  The  Mint  regulations  do  not,  it  is  true,  correctly  express  the  present  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion  market.  Silver  is  not  worth  5s.  '2d.  an 
ounce,  not  more,  I  believe,  than  5s.  an  ounce,  and  there  would  be  an  apparent 
present  advantage  to  the  debtor  in  taking  silver  rather  than  gold  as  the  standanl, 
since  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  when  standard-silver  is  5s.  per  ounce,  is 
as  15'57o  to  1,  instead  of  ISy-^^^^jr  to  1.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
those  who  wish  for  a  relaxation  of  the  standard,  and  wlio,  for  tlie  jjurpose  of 
benefiting  the  debtor,  recommend  either  a  joint  standard  of  silver  and  gold,  or  the 
substitution  of  silver  for  gold  as  the  standard,  would  attain  their  object  were 
either  of  those  measures  adopted.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  adverting  particularly 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  annual  supply  of  gold  from  mines  within  the  dominimis 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  the  value  of  gold  in  the  general  markets  of  the 
world  is  on  the  decrease,  and  that  the  interest  of  tlie  debtor  would  not  be  per- 
manently advanced  by  the  abandonment  of  gold  for  silver  as  the  standard  of  value 
in  the  country.  But  to  revert  to  the  errors  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of 
some  measure  of  value  other  than  the  precious  metals.  They  object  to  the  selec- 
tion of  gold  as  the  standard  of  value,  because  gold  is  an  article  of  commerce, — 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  it  as  bullion,  affecting,  therefore,  its  value  as  coin, 
and  disqualifying  it  to  be  the  measure  of  value.  Now,  no  one  contends  that 
there  is  or  can  be  an  absolutely  fixed  and  invariable  standard  of  value.  No  one 
denies  that  the  value  of  gold,  with  reference  to  all  commodities,  excepting  gold  itself, 
may  be  subject  to  slight  variations.  But  wliat  other  substance  is  not  more  subject 
to  variations  in  value  than  the  precious  metals?  What  other  substance  possessing 
intrinsic  value  will  not  always  be  in  demand  as  an  article  of  commerce?  It  is 
because  gold  is  an  article  of  commerce,  because  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  its 
export  or  its  import,  that  you  can  at  all  times  depend  upon  such  a  supply  of  gold 
for  the  purposes  of  coin  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  this  country.  The 
181— Vol.  IV. 
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precious  metals  are  distributed  among  the  various  countries  of  tlic  worL!  in  propor- 
tion to  tlieir  respective  necessities,  by  laws  of  certain  though  not  very  obvious 
operation,  which,  without  our  interference,  will  allot  to  our  share  all  that  we  require. 
Some  entertain  the  apprehension  that  we  may  he  drained  of  all  our  gold  in  conse- 
quence of  a  demand  for  gold  from  foreign  countries,  either  for  the  payment  of  their 
armies  in  time  of  war,  or  in  consequence  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  demand  for  foreign 
corn  for  our  own  internal  consumption.  It  is  supposed  that  gold,  being  an  article 
in  universal  demand,  and  having  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  an  ascertained  value,  is 
more  subject  to  exportation  than  anything  else.  But  the  export  of  gol<],  wiietlier 
coin  or  bullion,  is  governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws  by  which  the  export  of  any 
other  article  is  governed.  Gold  will  not  leave  this  country  unless  gold  be  dearer 
in  some  other  country  than  it  is  in  this.  It  will  not  leave  this  countr}',  merely 
because  it  is  g'old,  nor  while  there  is  any  article  of  our  produce  or  manufacture  which 
can  be  exported  in  exchange  for  foreign  produce  with  a  more  profitable  return.  If 
gold  coin  be  in  an}'  country  the  common  medium  of  exchange;  or  if  the  promissory 
notes,  which  perform  in  part  the  functions  of  gold  coin,  are  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  of  equal  value  with  gold,  and  are  instantl}'  convertible  into  gold, 
tliere  are  causes  in  operation  vi'hich,  without  any  interference  on  our  part,  will  con- 
fine withiu  known  and  just  limits  the  extent  to  which  gold  can  be  exported.  There 
may  no  doubt  be  temporary  pressure  from  the  export  of  gold,  even  when  it  is 
confined  within  those  limits;  but  none  for  which  you  may  not  provide,  none  to  which  yon 
would  not  be  subject,  in  a  liiiiher  d^-gree  probably,  v/ere  any  other  standard  of  value 
adopted  in  preference  to  gold.  I  liave  thus  stated  the  grounds  which  justify  the 
conclusion,  that,  according  to  the  ancient  monetary  policy  of  the  country,  according 
to  the  law,  according  to  the  practice  that  prevailed  at  all  times,  excepting  during 
the  period  of  inconvertible  paper  currency,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
definite  in  point  of  weight  and  fineness,  has  constituted,  and  ought  to  constitute, 
the  measure  of  value.  The  minds  of  men,  habituated  during  the  bank  restriction 
to  a  departure  from  that  measure  of  value,  were  loth  to  admit  those  great  elementary 
truths  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  currency,  paper  credit, 
and  foreign  exchange.  Ingenious  writers  have  from  time  to  time  laboured  to  prove 
the  unsoundness  of  these  doctrines,  to  show  that  a  metallic  standard  was  neither 
practically  nor  theoretically  the  measure  of  value  in  this  country,  and  have  cited 
various  facts  apparently  irreconcileable  with  tiie  theory.  But  wljen  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  fact  iiavo  been  fully  stated,  they  have  been  sufficient  to  accoimt 
for  the  seeming  contradiction.  When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  established  the  plane- 
tary system  on  the  principle  of  gravitation  and  attraction,  tliere  were  phenomena 
apparently  at  variance  with  the  theory.  But  succeeding  philosopliers,  starting  from 
the  f)nint  which  in  the  progress  of  science  hail  been  reached  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  apply- 
ing ills  principles  with  improved  means  of  investigating  truth,  solved  the  doubts  which 
be  had  not  been  able  to  solve,  and  showed  that  ihe  apjmrent  contradictions,  when 
all  the  disturbing  influences  were  taken  into  account,  became  in  fact  new  demon- 
strations of  the  soiwidness  of  tlie  original  theory.  And  the  same  result  has  followed, 
and  will  follow,  in  the  case  of  objections  which  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
urged  ;igainstfho  princii)lc  of  the  metallicstandard.  It  mustatthe  same  time  i>e  admit- 
ted that  it  would  be  quiti;  consistonr  with  that  principle  to  adopt  some  other  measure 
of  value  than  that  vvliich  wc  have  adopted.  It  would  l)e  consistent  with  that  prin- 
ci|ile  to  select  silver  instead  of  gold  as  the  standard, — to  have  a  n^ixed  standard  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  being  determined, — to  dispense 
with  gold  coin  altogether,  and  regulate  the  amount  and  value  of  paper  currency  by 
making  it  convertible  oidy,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  llicardo,  into  gold 
bullion  of  a  given  minimum  amoimt.  I  trust,  however,  this  House  will  adhere  to 
the  present  standard, — will  resolve  on  the  maintenance  of  a  single  standard,  and 
of  gold  us  that  standard.  All  the  great  writers  on  this  subject,  Sir  WilliaUi  Petty, 
Mr.  Loi^ke,  Mr.  Ilarri.S;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
single,  ill  preference  to  a  double  standard.  Mr.  Locke,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that 
silver  ought  to  be  the  standard;  but  there  ajipears  good  ground  to  doubt  the 
souiidiiess  of  that  opinion;  and  there  arc,  at  any  rate,  the  most  cogent  reasons  since 
gold  has  been  for  a  long  course  of  years  the  standard  in  this  country,  for  the  con- 
liiuied  maintenance  of  it.     They  arc  well  stated  in  the  admirable  treatise  on  coins, 
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v.-rittcn  by  the  first  Lord  Liverpool.  In  that  treatise  ;i  .M'slem  of  coinage  is  roconi- 
niended,  which  is  in  exact  conformity,  botli  in  point  of  principle  and  detail,  with 
the  system  which  we  have  adopted.     Lord  Liverpool  observes: — 

"After  full  consideration  of  this  extensive,  abstruse,  and  intricate  subject,  I  humbly 
offer  to  your  majesty,  as  the  result  of  my  opinion, 

"  First,  That  the  coins  of  this  realm,  which  are  to  be  the  principal  measure  of 
pro|)erty  and  instrument  of  commerce,  should  be  made  of  one  metal  only. 

"  Secondly,  That  in  this  kingdom  tlie  gold  coins  only  have  been  for  many  years 
past,  and  are  now,  in  the  practice  and  oi)inion  of  the  people,  the  [)rincipal  measure 
of  property  and  instrument  of  commerce. 

"It has  been  shown  that,  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  so  distinguished  for  its 
affluence  and  for  the  extent  of  its  commercial  connections,  the  gold  coins  are  best 
adapted  to  be  the  principal  measure  of  property;  in  tliis  kingdom,  therefore, 
the  gold  coin  is  now  the  principal  measure  of  [)roperty  and  stand;{rd  coin,  or,  as  it 
were,  the  sovereign  archetype  by  whic-h  the  weight  and  value  of  all  other  coins  should 
be  regulated. 

"  It  is  the  measure  of  almost  all  contracts  and  bargain*;  and  by  it,  as  a  measure, 
the  price  of  all  commodities  bought  and  sold  is  adjusted  ar.d  ascertained.  For  these 
reasons  the  gold  coin  should  be  made  as  perfect  and  kept  as  perfect  as  possible. 

"Thirdly,  It  is  evident,  that  where  the  function  of  the  gold  coins  as  a  measure 
of  property  ceases,  there  that  of  the  silver  coins  should  begin;  and  that  where  the 
fimction  of  the  silver  coins,  in  this  respect,  ceases,  there  that  of  copper  should  begin  : 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  so  far  only  these  silver  and  copper  coins  should  be  made 
legal  tender  and  no  further,  at  least  not  in  any  great  degree;  and  it  follows  that 
the  coins,  both  of  silver  and  copper,  are  subordinate,  subservient,  and  merely 
representative  coins;  and  must  take  tlieir  value  with  reference  to  the  gold  coins 
according  to  the  rate  which  the  sovereign  sets  upon  each  of  them.'' 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  principles  which  regulate  our  present  coinage.  We  have 
a  single  standard,  and  that  standard  gold, — the  metal  which  was  ])ractically  the 
standard  for  many  years  previously  to  the  suspension  of  casli  payment.  The  silver 
coin  is  a  mere  token,  auxiliary  and  subordinate  to  the  gold  coin;  the  ounce  of  silver 
being  now  coined  into  GGs.  instead  of  62s.,  and  silver  coin  not  being  a  legal  tender 
for  any  greater  sum  than  40s.  By  the  abolition,  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  the  promissory  notes  below  £J,  you  introduce  the  gold  coin  into  general  use  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  small  payments;  you  enable  the  holder  of  the  smallest  note 
to  demand  payment  in  gold,  and  thus  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
expense  in  the  maintenance  of  a  metallic  circulation,  but  none,  in  my  o])inicn,  suf- 
ficient to  countervail  the  advantage  of  having  gold  coin  generall}''  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  accessible  to  all,  and  the  foundation  of  paper  credit  and 
currency.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  if  you  were  to  dispense  with  coin  alto- 
gether, to  adopt  tlie  principle  of  Mr.  llicardo's  p.lan,  and  make  bank  notes 
not  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  excepting  Avhen  presented 
to  the  amount  of  a  very  considerable  sum  (£300  or  £400  for  instance),  and  then 
convertible  into  bullion  and  not  coin,  you  would  provide  a  security  against 
the  effects  of  a  panic  connected  with  political  causes,  causing  a  sudden  demand 
for  gold.  I  very  much  doubt  the  policy  of  taking  such  pivcautions  against  such 
a  contingency,  and  consider  that  the  most  effectual  measure  for  promoting  perma- 
nent confidence  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  is  to  recpaire  that  the  gold 
coin  shall  be  in  general  use  for  small  payments,  and  the  promissory  note  shall 
be  of  equal  value  with  the  coin  which  it  professes  to  represent.  I  shall  iiere  close 
my  observations  on  the  measure  of  value  and  the  coinage,  and  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  for  consideration,  namely,  the  state  of  the  paper  circulation 
of  the  country,  and  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  it.  I  must  state,  at  the 
outset,  that  in  using  the  word  money,  I  mean  to  designate  by  that  word  the  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.     In  using  the  words 
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paper  currency,  I  mean  only  such  promissory  notes.  I  do  not  include  in  those 
terms  bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts  on  bankers,  or  oilier  forms  of  paper  credit.  I  will 
not  weary  the  House  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  deposits,  and 
whether  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  There  is  a  material 
distinction,  in  my  opinion,  between  the  character  of  a  promissory  note  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  and  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  and  between  the  effects  which 
they  respectively  produce  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  and  upon  the  exchanges. 
The  one  answers  all  the  purposes  of  money,  passes  from  hand  to  hand  without 
endorsement,  without  examination,  if  there  be  no  suspicion  of  forgery:  and  it  is  in 
foct,  what  its  designations  imply  it  to  be,  currency  or  circulating  medium.  I  do 
not  deny  that  other  forms  of  paper  credit  have  some  effects  in  common  with  Bank 
notes,  that  they  all  have  a  tendency  to  economise  the  use  of  metallic  money,  and 
have  a  common  influence  on  the  value  of  gold  to  the  extent  to  which  they  dispense 
with  the  use  of  it,  and  thus  leave  a  larger  quantitj'  available  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  world  than  there  would  otherwise  be.  But  I  think  experience  shows  that  the 
paper  currency,  that  is,  the  promissory  notes  ])ayable  to  bearer  on  demand,  stands 
in  a  certain  relation  to  the  gold  coin  and  the  foreign  exchange  in  which  other  forms 
of  paper  credit  do  not  stand.  There  are  striking  examples  of  this  adduced  in  the 
report  of  the  bullion  committee  of  ISIO,  in  the  case  both  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Banks.  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  shortly 
after  its  establishment,  there  was  a  material  depreciation  of  paper  in  consequence  of 
its  excessive  issue.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  at  a  discount  of  17  \)ev 
cent.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  Bank,  for  bank  stock,  on  which 
60  per  cent,  had  been  paid,  was  selling  at  110  per  cent.  After  trying  various 
expedients,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bank  notes  out- 
standing. The  consequence  was  an  immediate  increase  in  the  value  of  those  which 
remained  in  circulation,  the  restoration  of  them  to  par,  and  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  foreign  exchanges.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1804,  the 
exchange  with  England  was  very  unfavourable.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  causes.  It  was  denied  by  most  of  the  witnesses  from  Ireland  that  they 
were  at  all  connected  with  excessive  issues  of  Irish  notes.  It  was  then  stoutly 
maintained — and  it  was  afterwards  in  1810 — that  "  notes  issued  only  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  in  exchange  for  good  and  convertible  securities,  payable  at  specific 
periods,  could  not  tend  to  any  excess  in  circulation,  or  to  any  de])reciation."  In  the 
spring  of  1804,  the  exchange  of  Ireland  with  England  was  so  unfavourable  that  it 
required  £118  lO*.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  purchase  £100  of  the  notes 
of  the  liaiik  of  England.  Between  the  year  1804  and  the  year  1806  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  reduced  from  £3,000,000  to  £2,410,000,  and  the  effect  of  this, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  an  increase  of  the  ICnglish  circidation,  was  to  restore  the 
relative  value  of  Irish  paper  and  the  exchange  with  England  to  par.  In  the  same 
manner,  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  between  Scotland  and  England  has 
been  more  than  once  corrected  by  a  contraction  of  the  ])apcr  circulation  of  Scotland. 
In  all  these  cases  the  action  has  been  upon  that  part  of  the  paper  credit  of  the 
country  which  has  consisted  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 
There  has  been  no  interl'erence  with  other  forms  of  jjajier  credit,  nor  was  it  contended 
then,  as  it  is  nov/  contended  by  some,  that  promissory  notes  are  identical  in  their 
nature  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  with  checks  on  hankers,  and  with  deposits,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  any  separate  princijjle.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
work  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  the  treatise  of  Lord  Jiiverpool,  which  draws 
the  just  distinction  between  paper  credit  and  paper  currency,  and  exposes  the  fallacy 
of  those  who  dejjrecatc  any  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  the  ])ai)er  currency,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  distinguisliahle  in  its  nature  from  ));q)er  credit.  Lord  Liver- 
j)ool  oi)scrves — "  It  has  been  a  common  artifice,  jiractised  by  those  who  have  written 
on  j)aper  currency,  to  confound  pai)er  credit  with  pajier  currency;  and  even  the 
higher  sorts  of  |iu|)er  currency  with  the  inferior  sorts,  such  as  immediately  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  coins  of  the  realm.  Pajier  credit  is  not  only  highly  convenient 
and  beneficial,  but  is  even  absolutely  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  great 
commercial  kingdom.  Paper  currency  is  a  very  undefined  term,  as  used  by 
speculative  writers.  To  find  argunientH  in  its  support,  at  least  to  the  extent  ti> 
which   it   is  at  present  carried,  tliey  have  been  obliged  to  connect   it   with   paper 
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credit;  so  that  the  principles  on  which  the  use  of  paper  credit  is  truly  founded,  may 
be  brought  in  support  of  a  great  emission  of  paper  currency.  I'aper  currency, 
strictly  speaking,  consists  only  of  bills  or  notes  payable  or  convertible  into  cash  on 
demand  by  the  person  who  issued  the  same  at  the  will  of  the  holder." 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  definition  of  paper  currency,  as  distinguished 
from  paper  credit.     It  is  the  substitute  for,  and  the  immediate  representative  of  coin, 
and  with  coin  it  constitutes  "  money."     And  if  you  will  adhere  to  the  standard  of 
value,  and  will  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  ensure  the  uniform  equivalency  of  bank 
notes  to  coin,  you  may  safely,  in  my  opinion,  leave  untouched  other  forms  of  paper 
credit,  and  entrust  the  regulation  and  control  of  them  to  individual  caution  and 
discretion.     There  are  some,  however,  who  admit  the  validity  of  this  distinction, 
and  yet  contend  that  no  new  legislative  interference  is   required  in   the  case  of 
promissory  notes.     In  their  opinion  the  true  principles  which  should  govern  the 
issue  of  such  notes  are,  freedom  of  competition,  and  immediate  convertibility  into 
coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder.     The  combination  of  these  principles  will,  in  their 
opinion,  afford  to  the  public  a  complete  security  against  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
issue.     In  supjjort  of  that  opinion  they  have,  undoubtedly,  the  high  authority  of 
Adam  Smith  and  of  Ricardo.     Both  those  eminent  writers  assume  that  immediate 
convertibility  into  coin  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  excessive  issue  of  pajier. 
It  is  no  impeachment  of  their  sagacity,  if,  in  the  progress  which  this  science,  like 
all  other  sciences,  is  making,  there  be  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  any  parti- 
cular opinion  which  they  may  have  delivered.     And  it  is  our  duty  to  disregard  their 
aiuhority,  and  to  act  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own  judgment,  if  either  reason  or  ex- 
perience convinces  us  that  they  are  safer  guides.     It  appears  to  me  that  we  have, 
from  reasoning,  from  experience,  from  the  admissions  made  by  the  issuers  of  ])aper 
money,  abundant  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that,  under  a  system  of  unlimited  com- 
petition, although   it   be  controlled   by   convertibility  into  coin,    there   is  not  an 
adequate  security  against  the  excessive  issue  of  promissory  notes.     We  should  infer, 
certainly,  ironi  reasoning,  that  free  competition  in  the  supply  of  any  given  article 
will  jirobably  ensure  us  the  most  abundant  supply  of  that  article  at  the  cheapest 
rate.     But   we  do  not  want  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  promissory  j>apcr.     We 
want  only  a  certain  quantity  of  paper,  not,  indeed,  fixed  and  definite  in  nominal 
amount,  but  just  sucli  a  quantity  of  paper,  and  that  only,  as  shall  be  equivalent  in 
point  of  value  to  the  coin  which  it  represents.     If  tlie  paper  be  cheaper  than  the 
coin,  it  is  an  evil  and  not  an  advantage.     That  system,  therefore,  which  provides  a 
constant  supply  of  paper  equal  in  value  to  coin,  and  so  varying  in  amount  as  to 
ensure    at    all   times    immediate    convertibility   into    coin,    together   witli    perfect 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  issuers  of  paper,  is  the  system  which  ought  to  be 
preferred.     Now,  unless  the  issuers  of  paper  conform  to  certain  principles,  unless 
they  vigilantly  observe  the  causes  which  influence  the  influx  or  efflux  of  coin,  and 
regulate  their  issues  of  paper  accordingly,  there  is  danger  that  the  value  of  the 
pajjcr  will  not  correspond  with  the  value  of  coin.     The  difference  may  not  be  im- 
mediately perceived, — nay,  the  first  effect  of  undue  issue,  by  increasing  prices,  may 
be    to    encourage   further  issues;   and    as   each    issuer,    wiiere  there  is  unlimited 
competition,  feels  the  inutility  of  individual  efforts  of  contraction,  the  evil  proceeds, 
until  the  disparity  between  gold  and  paper  becomes  manifest,  confidence  in  the 
paper  is  shaken,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  restore  its  value  by  sudden  and  violent 
reductions  in  its  amount,  spreading  ruin  among  the  issuers  of  paper,  and  deranging 
the  Avhole  monetary  transactions  of  the  country.     If  we  admit  the  principle  of  a 
metallic  standard,  and  admit  that   the  paper  currency  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
immediate   reference   to    the    foreign    exchanges, — that    there   ought    to    be   early 
contractions    of   paper    on    the    efflux    of  gold, —  we    might,    I    think,    infer   from 
reasoning,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  that  an  unlimited  competition  in  respect  to 
issue  will  not  afford  a  security  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  pajier  currency. 
Let  us  now  refer  to  the  admissions  made  by  those  who  are  the  advocates  for  unlimited 
competition.     Several   country  bankers   were  examined   by  the   select  committee, 
and  their  evidence  is  important :  it  demonstrates  the  absence  of  that  controlling 
check  upon  is'^ue  which  ought  to  be  applied,  if  the  principles  for  which  I  contend 
are  just.     Mr.  Hobhouse,  a  banker,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  (a  brother  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  Nottingham,)  who  spoke  with  some  authority 
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fram  his  having  heen  chairmnn  of  the  committee  of  private  hankers,  and  their 
selected  origan,  was  examined  before  tlie  committee.  What  account  did  he  give  of  the 
issue  of  prfvate  bankers  ?  He  was  asked — ''  With  a  rise  of  prices,  would  there  bean 
increased  paper  issue  by  country  bankers  ?"  He  answered, — "  Yes,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  local  circulation  when  prices  rise.  Gold  is  a  commodity,  of  which 
there  may  be  a  glut  as  well  as  a  scarcity;  and  I  could  never  see  any  reason  to  be 
frightened  at  an  export  or  drain  of  gold."  _ 

He  was  tiien  asked, — "  Ought  not  there  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  circulation 
under  such  circumstances  ?"  He  answers — "  'Whether  there  ought  or  ought  not,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  sure,  that,  in  fact,  there  could  not  be.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  quite  impossible  ior  these  local  currencies  to  be  influenced  by  the  price 
of  gold  or  the  foreign  exchanges. "- 

ile  is  then  asked  — "Does  it  not  often  happen  that  your  circulation  is  increased 
in  the  beginning  of  a  drain  of  gold  ?"  He  answers, — "  Yes  ;  we  do  not  pretend  that 
our  circulation  is  at  all  governed  by  it.  It  is  governed  by  what  1  have  stated 
already." 

Ano'ther  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Stuckey.  He  was  asked  this  question,— 
"  Supposing  it  should  be  ultimately  thouglit  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  country  cir- 
culation should  have  a  general  conformity  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  ;  do 
you  conceive  tluit  this  could,  in  any  way,  be  effected  by  the  country  bankers  ?"     He 

answers "I  do  not  at  present  see  how  it  could  be  accomplished;  and  I  may  take 

the  liberty  of  going  further  in  answer  to  that  question,  and  saying  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  country  issues,  as  conducted  in  the  V\^est  of  England,  have  very  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  foreign  exchanges." 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  evidence  is,  to  prove  that  country  banks  do  not  and  cannot 
control'  their  issues  according  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  amount 
of  their  issues  is  governed  by  prices,  rather  than  by  a  reference  to  the  exchange. 
When  speculation  is  active,  and  prices  rise,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  time  at  which 
a  check  may  most  probably  be  required  on  the  increased  issues  of  the  country  banks, 
their  activity  is  stimulated.  Just  at  the  period  when  that  warning  is  given,  so  far 
from  tlie  warning  being  attended  to,  there  is  increased  action  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Prices  are  rising.  The  country  bankers  have  no  control  over  their  currency. 
The  increase  of  price  compels  increase  of  issue,  and  thus  tliere  is  going  on  at  the 
same  time  th.e  reciprocal  action  of  increased  speculation,  and  an  additional  stimulus 
given  to  that  speculation  by  increased  issues.  The  iirst  witness  from  whose  evidence 
I  quoted,  when  a^kcd  whether  the  circulation  of  country  banks  was  governed,  as  that 
of  the  Bank  of  Englaud  was,  by  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  fairly  admitted  that  it 
•was  not.  lie  v/as  asked, — "  Uo'you  mean  that  when  a  drain  of  gold  was  beginning, 
tliat  was  the  time  when  frequently  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  was  in- 
creased?" The  answer  of  Mr.  Hobliouse,  is— "  Yes  ;  there  is  an  increase  at  the 
beginning  of  a  drain  of  gold,  and  the  circulation  is  not  governed  by  it." 

The  fact  is,  tliere  is  no  sense  of  individual  re-ponsibility  ;  each  issuer  says,  and 
says  naturally  enougli,  "  It  is  in  vain  for  me,  individually,  to  contract  my  issues, 
wiien  others  will  not  do  tlie  same.  I  shall  suil'er  by  doing  so.  My  efforts  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  the  aggregate,  while  some  competitor  will  take  that  share  of  the 
circulation  which  I  may  withdraw."  And  thus,  each  refusing  to  make  tlie  indivi- 
dual sacrifice,  (which,  indeed,  is  u.'^clcss  where  only  made  individually,)  the  crisis 
comes, — tliere  is  a  demand  for  gold  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the  end  of  all  is, 
mucli  individual  suffering  and  many  fortunes  ruined,  from  the  necessity  of  a  sudden 
and  violent  effort  to  establish,  by  the  contraction  of  issue,  an  equilibrium  between 
gold  and  pajier.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  the  conclusions  of  reason  against 
nnlimited  competition  of  issue,  are  amply  conlirmed  by  the  admission  of  the  advocates 
for  it.  Arc  the  lessons  of  experience  at  variance  wiih  the  conclusions  we  are 
entitled  to  draw  from  reason  and  from  evidence;''  What  has  been  the  result  of 
unlimited  eompeiition  in  the  United  States?  In  the  United  States  the  paper  circula- 
tion was  supplied,  not  liy  jirivate  bankers,  but  by  joint-stock  banks  established  on 
jirinciples  apparently  llie  most  satisfactory.  There  was  every  precaution  f;!ken 
a^'aiii'-t  insolvency;  unlimited  responsibility  of  partners-— excellent  regulations  for 
the  iiublication  and  audit  of  accounts — immediate  convertiliility  of  paper  into  gold. 
li  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition,  controlled  by  such  checks,  be  safe,  wiiy 
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lius  it  utterly  failed  in  the  United  States?  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  experi- 
ment was  not  fairly  made  in  that  country?  Observe  this  fact.  Wliile  there  existed 
a  central  bank  (the  United  States'  Bank),  standing  in  some  such  relation  to  the 
other  banks  of  the  United  States  as  tlie  Bank  of  Eiigland  stands  to  the  banks  of  tiie 
country,  there  was  some  degree  (imperfect  it  is  true)  of  control  over  the  general 
issues  of  paper.  But  when  the  privileges  of  the  central  bank  ceased,  when  the 
principle  of  free  competition  was  left  unchecked,  then  came,  notwitiistanding  pro- 
fessed convertibility,  immoderate  issues  of  paper,  extravagant  speculation,  and  the 
natural  consequences,  suspension  of  cash  payments  and  complete  insolvency.  Hence 
I  conclude  that  reason,  evidence,  and  experience  combine  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy 
and  danger  of  unlimited  competition  in  the  issue  of  paper.  I  have  now  stated — 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  value,  with  respect  to  tlie  coinage  and  currency — and 
with  respect  to  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand — the  broad  and  general  principles 
which  I  tiiink  ought  to  regulate  these  three  great  elements  of  (mr  monetary  system. 
I  have  dune  on  tiiis  occasion  what  I  have  done  on  others.  I  have  stated,  witlujut 
the  sliglitest  comi)romise  or  concealment,  the  leading  principles  to  wliich,  in  my 
oj)inion,  our  legislation  in  those  matters  ought  to  conform.  I  have  now  to  state  the 
extent  to  which  1  j)ropose  to  carry  out  those  principles.  If  I  do  not  carry  them  out 
immediately  to  their  full  and  entire  extent,  I  may  be  told,  as  I  have  been  told  before, 
that  very  good  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  the  abstract,  but  that  practically  I 
shrink  from  their  application.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  whicli  I  have  formerly 
expressed  I  still  entertain — that  it  is  of  great  imjiortance  that  ptiblic  men  should 
acknowledge  the  great  principles  by  which  important  measures  should  be  regulated  : 
and,  in  discussing  a  question  of  such  magnitude  as  the  present,  I  had  rather  it  were 
said,  "  You  fall  short  in  the  application  of  sound  and  atlmitted  principles,"  than  that 
"  You  have  concealed  or  perverted  those  principles  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  your 
limited  application  of  them."  In  addressing  the  House  on  this  important  subject,  I 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  stated  principles  wliich  I  deem  to  be  correct,  and  which 
ought  to  be  the  rule  and  guide  of  our  future  legislation.  I  have  now  to  consider, 
with  the  same  nnreservedness,  how  far  the  consideration  due  to  special  circumstances, 
to  existing  interests,  to  tlie  usages  and  habits  of  the  community,  demands  caution  and 
limitation  in  the  immediate  application  of  those  principles.  All  I  can  promise  is, 
that  I  will  projiose  no  practical  measure  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
which  I  iiave  laid  down,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  their  ultimate  establishment. 
It  is,  however,  most  important  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  a  great  country  like  this — seeing  how  easy  it  is,  by  unwise  legislation, 
to  create  panic  or  introduce  confusion  into  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  country — 
it  is  most  important  that  they  should  deal  considerately  with  private  interests:  first, 
because  justice  requires  it;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  danger  that  the 
cause  of  progressive  amendment  and  reform  will  be  injured,  if  you  cannot 
reconcile  reform  with  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  individuals. 
In  what  mode  then,  admitting  the  principles  I  have  announced  to  be  correct, 
in  what  mode  shall  we  best  provide  for  the  present  application  and  ultimate 
establishment  of  them,  with  the  least  disturbance  of  existing  interest?  Some 
have  contended,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  position,  that  if  we  had  a 
new  state  of  society  to  deal  v.ith,  the  wisest  plan  would  be,  to  claim  for  the 
state  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  issue  of  promissory  notes,  as  we  have  claimed 
for  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coinage.  They  consider  that  the  state  is  entitled  to 
the  whole  profits  to  be  derived  from  that  which  is  the  representative  of  coin,  and 
that  if  the  state  had  the  exclusive  power  of  issuing  paper,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  controlling  power  which  would  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equilibrinm 
in  the  currency.  At  the  same  time  there  have  been  men,  whose  judgment  is  also 
entitled  to  wcnglit,  who  have  expressed  a  (iitferent  opinion  on  this  subject.  This 
question  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  when  Lord  Althorp  brought  for- 
ward the  Bank  Charter  Bill,  in  18j3.  It  had  also  been  tlie  subject  of  consideration 
in  the  select  committee  of  1832;  and  Lord  Althorp,  in  moving  the  extension  of  the 
Bank  Charter,  discussed  the  policy  of  a  single  bank  of  issue  to  be  constituted  by, 
and  responsible  to  the  government.  Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  Althorj), 
I  must,  though  I  differ  from  that  noble  lord  in  respect  to  politics,  bear  testimony  to 
his  integrity,  and  to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  iu  all  financial  matters.     No 
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man  -nlio  ever  filled  the  office  which  the  noble  lord  then  held  is  entitled  to  stand 
higher  in  public  estimation  as  respects  those  qualifications  for  a  public  trnst.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  Lord  Althorp  said  : — "  Another  point  for 
consideration  is,  whether  the  profits,  which  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  should  be  possessed  by  government,  or  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  private  hands?  Now,  Sir,  the  advantages,  the  only  advan- 
tages, which  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover  in  a  government  bank,  as  compared 
with  a  private  company,  are  those  which  result  from  having  responsible  persons  to 
manage  the  concern,  the  public  deriving  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  these  advantages  are  much  more  counterbalanced  by  the  political  evils 
which  would  inevitably  result  from  placing  this  bank  under  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment. I  think  that  the  effect  of  the  State  having  the  complete  control  of  the 
circulating  medium  in  its  own  hands  would  be  most  mischievous.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Sir,  I  certainly  am  prepared  to  propose  the  continuation  of  a  single 
bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  publicity  of  their  accounts. 
If  we  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  establishing  a  system  of  banking  on  which  the 
country  should  proceed,  I  think  this  would  be  the  most  advisable  mode  of  establishing 
a  bank  in  the  metropolis.  But,  Sir,  this  projtosition  has  the  additional  advantage — 
and  it  is  no  mean  one — that  it  will  occasion  the  least  change;  because  I  certainly 
am  of  opinion  that,  unless  some  great  advantages  could  be  derived  from  a  change  in 
the  monetary  system  of  this  countrj',  nothing  could  be  more  ill-advised — nothing 
could  be  more  useless,  than  to  depart  from  it." 

In  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Allhorp's  observations  I  entirely  agree.  'J'he  true  policy 
in  this  countrj'  is  to  work,  so  far  as  it  be  possible,  with  the  instruments  you  have 
ready  for  your  hand — to  avail  yourselves  of  that  advantage  which  they  possess  from 
having  been  in  use,  from  being  familiar  from  constituting  a  part  of  the  habits  and 
usages  of  society.  They  will  probably  work  more  smoothly  than  perfectly  novel 
instruments  of  greater  theoretical  perfection.  If  we  disturb  that  which  is  established, 
let  us  have  some  good  practical  reason  for  the  change.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  me 
to  detail  and  explain  the  practical  measures  which  I  propose  for  the  regulation  of 
the  currency.  I  will  state  them  consecutively,  and  without  intermediate  comment, 
in  order  that  the  House  may  be  in  full  possession  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
government.  We  think  it  of  great  importance  to  increase  the  controlling  power  of 
a  single  Bank  of  Issue.  We  think  it  the  wisest  course  to  select  the  Bank  of  England 
as  that  controlling  and  central  body,  rather  than  to  appoint  commissioners  acting  under 
the  authority  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  the  issue  of  a  ])aper  currency.  I  therefore 
j)ropose,  with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  it  should  continue  in  possession  of 
its  present  privileges  of  issue,  but  that  there  should  be  a  complete  separation  of  the 
business  of  banking  from  that  of  issue  ;  that  there  should  be  a  department  of  issue  sepa- 
rate from  the  department  of  banking,  with  separate  officers  and  separate  accounts.  Ijiro- 
j)ose  that  to  the  issue  de])art men t  should  be  transferred  the  whole  amount  of  bullion  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  bank,  and  that  the  issue  of  bank-notes  should  hereafter  take 
j)lac(;  on  two  foundations,  and  two  foundations  only: — first,  on  a  definite  amount  of 
l)ublic  se(Uiritics;  secondly,  exclusively  upon  bullion.  The  action  of  the  public  will 
regulate  the  amount  of  that  ]i';rlion  of  tlie  note  circulation  which  is  issued  upon  bullion. 
AV'itli  re-pect  to  the  banking  business  of  the  hank,  I  |)ro])ose  that  it  should  lie  governed 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  would  regulate  any  other  body  dealing  with 
|}ank  of  ICngland  notes.  The  fixed  amount  of  securities  on  which  I  propose  that 
the  I'ank  of  England  should  issue  notes,  is  £14,000,000,  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  circulation  to  be  issued  exclusively  on  the  foundation  of  bi'llion.  I  ])ropose 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  ])erio(lical  publication  of  the  accotinfs  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  both  of  the  banking  and  issue  department.  Objections  were  urged  in  1833, 
to  Crcriuent  [)ublications  of  fhe>-c  accounts;  but,  in  my  o])ini()n,  those  objections  are 
without  f'oundalion.  I  have  the  strongest  impression  that  nothing  will  more  conduce 
to  the  credit  of  the  bank  itself,  and  tn  the  ])revention  of  needless  alarm,  than  the 
ciiinplete  and  immediate  disclosure  of  its  transactions.  I  would,  therefore,  propose 
to  cuactt  by  law  that  there  should  !)(■  returned  to  the  government  a  weekly  account 
of  the  issu(!  of  ufites  by  the  Bank  of  lOngland,  of  tlu;  amount  of  bullion,  of  the  amount 
of  dejiosits,  of  securities,  in  short,  a  general  summary  of  every  transaction  both  in 
the  i.^sue  department  and  tiic  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  that 
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the  government  should  forthwith  publish  unreservedly,  and  weekly,  the  account 
which  they  receive  from  the  bank.  It  is  desirable,  in  order  to  make  the  whole  plan 
more  clearly  understood,  that  I  should  now  state  the  regulations  we  propose  to 
establisli  with  respect  to  other  banking  establishments,  and  afterwards,  that  I  sliould 
revert  to  the  subject  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  slate  the  terms  which  we  have 
made  with  tlie  bank,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  parliament.  Our  general  rule 
is,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  privilege  of  issue  and  the  conduct  of  the 
ordinary  banking  business.  We  think  they  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 
We  think  that  the  privilege  of  issue  is  one  which  may  be  fairly  and  justly  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  and  that  the  banking  business,  as  distinguished  from  issue, 
is  a.  matter  in  respect  to  which  there  cannot  be  too  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
a  competition.  Tlie  principle  of  competition,  though  unsafe  in  our  opinion 
when  applied  to  issue,  ought  we  think,  to  govern  the  business  of  banking.  After 
the  issue  of  paper  currency  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  then  important  that  the 
public  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  use  of  that  issue  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  we  projiose,  that  from  this  tiniCj  no  new  bank  of  issue  should  be  con- 
stituted. I  have  stated  that  our  object  is  to  effect  the  change  we  contemplate, 
with  as  little  detriment  as  possible  to  individual  interests.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
projjose  to  deprive  existing  banking  establishments,  which  are  now  actually  banks 
of  issue,  of  tlie  privilege  they  possess.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  that  alarm  which 
we  fear  would  be  excited  if  there  should  be  any  sudden  extinction  of  the  power 
of  issue  now  possessed  by  these  banking  establishments.  Leaving,  therefore,  to 
the  existing  banks,  which  are  actually  banks  of  issue,  their  privilege  of  issue,  we 
subject  ihein  to  the  condition  that  they  shall  not  exceed  the  existing  amount  of  their 
issue  ;  this  amount  to  bo  determined  by  the  average  issue  of  each  bank  for  a  definite 
preceding  period,  of  two  or  three  years,  for  instance.  Tlie  Bank  of  England  will 
thus  be  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  issue  from  all  other  establishments.  I 
know  I  am  liable  to  be  told  that  the  issues  of  these  banks  may  be  much  larger  under 
particular  circumstances  and  at  particular  periods,  than  at  others;  but  I  have  ob- 
tained returns,  of  a  confidential  nature,  from  ten  of  the  best-conducted  banks  in  the 
country,  six  of  them  being  in  agricultural,  and  four  in  manufacturing  districts ;  and 
the  amount  of  their  variation  of  issue  is  much  less  than  might  be  imagined.  If, 
however,  there  should  at  any  time  be  a  demand  for  an  increased  issue,  there  would 
always  be  ready  means  of  supplying  it;  as  the  banks  may,  by  investing  a  portion  of 
their  capital  in  public  securities,  command  a  given  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
by  the  sale  of  such  securities,  and,  with  those  notes,  may  supply  any  occasional  de- 
mand for  increased  local  issues.  While  we  thus  restrain  the  issue  of  promissory  notes, 
we  intend  to  facilitate  the  banking  business.  jNIany  of  the  joint- stock  banking  com- 
panies have  not  at  present  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued.  There  are  two 
descriptions  of  joint-stock  banks  ;  those  constituted  under  the  Act  of  1826,  and  those 
established  under  the  Act  of  1833.  The  time  has  come  when  you  must  determine 
whether  you  will  permit  and  encourage  the  system  of  joint-stock  banks,  or  extin- 
guish it.  If  you  determine  to  retain  the  system,  then  you  ought  to  give  the  banks 
every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  The  joint-stock  banks  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued;  but  this  privilege,  if  granted,  is  a  privilege 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  public,  who  will  have  readier  means  of  procuring 
redress  in  case  of  wrong.  Proceeding  on  the  principles  of  facilitating  banking 
operations,  we  propose  to  amend  the  existing  law  in  other  particulars.  The  place 
whence  legal  notice  may  be  issued  by  joint-stock  banks,  or  where  it  may  be  served, 
is  at  present  imperfectly  defined.  Again,  the  joint-stock  banks  are  bound  by  the 
acts  of  an  unauthorized  partner,  it  being  the  principle  of  partnerships  that  the  acts 
of  one  bind  the  rest  of  the  partners.  But  in  the  case  of  joint-stock  banks  with  a 
very  large  ])roprietary,  there  are  no  means  of  controlling  the  admission  of  individual 
partners.  The  purchase  of  shares  constitutes  a  partner.  We  ])ro]iose,  therefore, 
to  exempt  the  company  from  liability  on  account  of  the  unauthorized  acts  of  a 
simple  partner;  still  making  the  comiiany  responsible  for  the  unauthorized  acts  of 
a  director  of  the  bank.  The  appointment  to  be  a  director  implies  choice,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  elective  body;  and  this  distinction  between  liabilities  for  the  acts 
of  a  director,  and  that  for  a  simple  partner  is  therefore  a  just  one.     The  chief  com- 
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})laint  of  the  joint-stock  banks  in  London  is,  that  they  cannot  accept  bills  for  a  less 
date  than  six  months.  Other  private  banking  establishments  in  London  have  an 
unUmited  power  of  accei)tance,  but  joint-stock  banks  labour  under  the  prohibition  I 
have  mentioned.  This  was  insisted  on  by  the  Bank  of  England,  when  the  last 
charter  was  discussed,  in  order  that  the  joint-slock  banks  should  not  come  into  com- 
jjctition  with  that  establishment  and  the  London  private  banks,  by  being  allowed  the 
power  of  acceptance  for  a  less  date  than  six  months.  We  propose  to  place  the  joint- 
stock  banks  in  London  on  a  perfect  equality  in  this  respect,  and  to  give  them  the 
])ower  of  acce[)ting  bills  of  any  amount  and  for  any  period.  It  is  thought  b}'  some 
tliat  this  privilege  might  be  so  perverted  as  to  give  rise  to  a  paper  currenc)^  diifering 
in  form,  but  not  in  principle,  from  promissory  notes.  The  power  has  been  heUl  by 
private  banks  from  time  itnmeniorial,  and  it  has  not  hitherto  been  accompanied  by 
any  abuse;  and  why  should  it  be  anticipated  that  joint-stock  banks  would  abuse  a 
similar  power,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislature?  But  I  give  public  notice, 
that,  if  the  power  should  be  abused, — if  it  should  be  attem|)ted  to  circulate  small 
bills  so  accepted,  within  the  limits  reserved  to  the  bank, — I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
appeal  to  parliament  on  the  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  that  evil.  These, 
then,  are  the  facilities  we  propose  to  extend  to  the  joint-stock  banks.  I  will  now 
mention  the  conditions  or  restrictions  we  propose  to  apply  to  all  existing  banks. 
In  the  first  place,  we  require  of  all  such  banks,  that  there  be  a  full  and  complete 
periodical  publication  of  the  names  of  all  partners  and  directors.  This  is  what  the 
London  and  Westminster  voluntarily  publishes.  It  is  said,  that  the  public  have  a 
great  security  against  loss,  in  the  fact,  that  each  partner  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  his 
whole  fortune  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  to  which  he  belongs.  Very  well.  Let  the 
public  then  know  who  the  partners  are.  Let  us  know  the  transfers  of  shares  that 
take  place;  let  us  determine  how  long  the  responsibility  for  the  possession  of  shares 
v.ill  attach  to  a  party;  as  we  have  the  comfort  of  unlimited  responsibility,  give  us 
the  names  of  those  who  are  our  guarantees.  There  is  another  condition  we  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon.  We  are  to  continue  to  existing  banks  the  privilege  of  issue. 
Let  us  know  the  amount  of  the  issues.  We  are  going  to  demand  from  the  Bank  of 
England  a  weekly  account  of  issues,  and  any  bank  exercising  the  privilege  of  issue 
ought  to  make  a  similar  publication.  If  a  bank  objects  to  the  condition  of  publica- 
tion, it  can  absolve  itself  from  it  by  issuing  only  Bank  of  England  paper.  It  is  said, 
that  the  weekly  publication  of  issues  will  disclose  secrets  of  which  a  rival  may  take 
advantage;  that  it  v.ill  show  "  the  weak  point."  Now  I  wish  "the  weak  point"  (if 
there  be  one)  to  be  shown,  and  that  the  ])ublic  may  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
it.  It  is  said,  erroneous  inferences  will  be  drawn  from  weekly  publication;  that  the 
issues  at  one  time  will  appear  large,  and  at  another  companuively  small.  But  the 
frcijuency  of  publication  will  enlighten  ihe  public  mind  on  these  points,  and  will 
dispel  the  erroneous  inqjressions  to  which  ignorance  or  the  attempt  at  concealment 
gives  rise.  Having  reipured  the  publication  of  their  issues  from  all  banks  to  which 
the  i)rivilege  of  issue  is  continued,  I  do  not  propose  to  carry  further  the  demand  for 
publicity.  I  do  not  wish  to  i)ry  into  the  affairs  of  each  bank,  arid  above  all,  I 
deprecate  the  taking  of  delusive  securities  against  mismanagement  and  abuse.  The 
puhlic  will  hereaficr  know  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  banking  business  is 
to  be  conducted,  and  the  public  must  rely  on  their  own  caution  and  discretion  as  a 
secMirily  against  being  injured  or  defrauded.  It  has  been  frequently  jiroposcd  to 
rerpiire  from  each  bank  a  periodical  pid)Iication  of  its  liabilities,  its  assets,  and  the 
state  of  its  transactions  generally.  But  I  have  seen  no  form  of  account  which  would 
be  at  all  satisfactory — no  form  of  account  which  might  not  be  rendered  by  a  bank 
on  the  very  verge  of  insolvency,  if  there  were  the  intention  to  conceal  a  desperate 
.state  of  aliairs.  The  return  for  instance  of  "overdrawn  accounts"  might  lead  to 
very  erroneous  itifcrerices  as  to  the  condition  of  a  bank  making  such  a  return.  A 
large  am<iunt  of  overdrawn  accotmts  might  in  one  case  be  indicative  of  gross  mis- 
management. It  might  in  another  case  l)e  perfectly  com|)alible  with  the  security  of 
a  l)ank,  acting  on  the  Scotch  principle,  and  making  advances  at  interest  to  customers 
in  wliom  tlu;  bank  had  entire  conlidence.  It  has  Ix  en  i)roposed  hy  some  that  the 
shar(!s  of  joint-stock  l)aiiks  shoidd  be  prohibiteil  below  a  certain  mininnun;  that 
there  should  l)e  no  shares  of  amounts  less  than  ,£100  or  £50,  or  some  lixed  amount. 
But  as,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  legislature,  hanks  have  been  established 
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•with  £20  and  £10  shares,  and  now  exist,  and,  I  believe,  in  many  cases,  have  con- 
ducted their  business  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  liarsh  to  insist  on  a  sudden  alteration 
in  the  amount  of  shares  in  the  case  of  existing  banks.     Then,  again,  as  to  calling  on 
all  existing  banks  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  ca])italin  government  securities,  I  have 
considered    this   maturely;    but   I  see  great  ditliculty   in   the  way  of  forcing  upon 
existing  banks  any  compulsory  arrangement  of  this  nature,   little  prospect  of  any 
additional  security  from  loss.     As  to  future  companies  we  have  a  right  to  make 
what  regulations  we  i)lea,se,  and  to  adi-pt  as  to  them  what  we  may  deem  a  better 
principle  for  their  establishment.     We  propose,  then,  that  no  new  joint-stock  bank 
of  deposit  (of  course  it  caimot  be  one  of  issue)  shall  be  constituted   except  upon 
application  to  a  department  of  the  government  for  this  purpose:    that  there  shall 
be  a  registration  of  the  prospectus,  a  certain  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  and  a  limi- 
tation as  to  the  nominal  amount  of  each  share.     We  projjose  also  to  require  that  the 
deed  of  settlement  should  be  drawn  up  according  to  a  prescribed  form.     The  deeds 
at  present  are  drawn  up  according  to  no  fixed  form,  and  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining,  by  a  reference  to  the  deeds  of  settlement,  from  their  complexity  and 
want  of  uniformity,  what  are  the  powers  and  liabililit's  of  banks,  and  what  are  the 
regulations  under  which  they  act.     We  expect  tliat  new  banks  will  be  constituted, 
conforming  to  tlie  principles  we  thus  establish;  issuing,  if  they  are  banks  of  issue, 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  their  conformity  to  those  principles,  estab- 
lishing claims  upon  the  public  confidence.     Tiiey  may,  no  doubt,  interfere  with  the 
business  and  profits  of  existing  banks;  but  we  exclude  no  existing  bank  from  the 
power  of  adapting  the  new  regulations  to  its  own  concerns,  and  we  consider  that  species 
of  interference  which  arises,  not  from  vexatious  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
an  existing  bank,  but  from  a  purification  and  improvement  of  the  system  of  banking, 
to  be  perfectly  legitimate.     Having  thus  stated  the  proposed  regulations  as  to  the 
other  banks,  t  now  revert  to  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  relation 
in  which  it  is  to  stand  to  the  government.     I  interrupted  my  statement  as  to  the  bank, 
because  I  can  make  our  i)roposed  relations  to  the  bank  more  intelligible  by  having 
first  described  the  regulations  applicable  to  other  banking  establishments.     I  have 
stated  that  the  issue  of  the  banks  are  to  be  upon  bullion  and  upon  a  fixed  amount  of  se- 
curities.    We  iiropose  that  £1 4,000,000  should  be  that  amount  of  securities.     Seeing 
110  advantage  in  a  ciiange,  we  propose  to  continiie  njjon  the  present  terms  the  existing 
loan  of  i,"ll,OO0,00O,  made  by  the  bank  to  the  government,  at  3  per  cent._    This 
debt  of  the  government  to  the  bank  is  to  be  assigned  aspart  of  the  security  on  which  the 
issues  of  the  bank  are  to  take  place.     There  will  then  remain  £3,000,000  of  addi- 
tional securities.  Exchequer  Bills  or  other  securities,  over  which  the  bank  are  to  have 
entire  control.     We  propose  that  the.  Bank  should  have  a  riglit,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
limit  its  issues  upon  that  portion  ofthe  securities,  viz.  £3,000,000.  Circumstancesmight 
possibly  arise  in  which  the  bank  miglit  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  issues  within  the 
amount  of  £14,000,000.     In  that  case  the  bank  will  have  full  power  to  diminish  the 
£3,000,000  of  securities  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  addition  to  the  £11,000,000  of 
debt  assigned.    lean  hardly  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the 
issues  to  less  than  £11,000,000.    I  have  said  that  the  bank  shall  be  restricted  from  issu- 
ing notes  upon  securities  to  any  greater  extent  than  £14,000,000.   This  restriction 
applies,  however,  to  ordinary  circumstances,  and  tlie  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.    The  case  may  occur  in  wliich  it  would  be  reasonable,  and  indeed  might  be  neces- 
sary, that  there  shouldbe  anincrease  of  tlieissues  of  thebanknponsecurities.   Suppose 
the'country  circulation  to  amount  to  £8,000,000,  and  of  this  amount  £2,000,000  to  be 
withdrawn,  either  in  conicquencc  of  the  failure  of  the  banks,  or  in  consequence  of 
agreements  with  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  Bank  of  England  ]niper — in  that  case, 
in  order  to  supply   the  void,  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  bank  should  make  an 
increased  issue.     A  part  of  this  issue  may  fairly  be  made  upon  securities.     Our  pro- 
posal is,  that  the  proiit  to  be  derived  from  such  an  issue  shall  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  government;    and  that  no  increased  issue  upon  securities  stiall  take  place 
without  a  communication  from  the  bank  to  the  government,  and  without  the  ex- 
press sancti(m  of  three  members  of  the  government:  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     We  do 
not  contemplate,  and  do  not  intend  to  provide  for,  an  increased  issue  ujion  securities 
in  any  other  case  than  that  to  which  I  have  relerrcd,  namely,  the  supply  of  a  void 
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caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  considerable  portion  of  the  existing  country  cir- 
culation. Let  me  here  advert  to  an  enactment  which  passed  when  the  Bank  Charter 
was  last  continued,  which  passes  by  the  name  of  the  Legal  Tender  Clause.  It 
enabled  other  banks  tlian  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  their  notes  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  thus  relieved  them  from  the  obligation  of  paying  in  coin.  I 
opposed  this  clause  at  the  time,  considering  it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
immediate  convertibility.  I  do  not  now  propose  to  repeal  it,  seeing  that  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  and  that  it  may  facilitate  the  substitution  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  for  the  notes  of  other  banks.  It  may  serve  to  increase  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  bank,  and  to  habituate  the  public  to  the  use  of  its  notes.  The 
consequences  either  of  the  continuance  or  of  the  repeal  of  the  clause  are  probably 
less  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  will  now  detail  the  pecuniary  engagements  made 
with  the  bank  upon  the  part  of  government.  The  bank  is  to  retain  the  jirivilege  of 
issuing  notes  on  .securities  to  the  amount  of  ;£I4, 000,000.  On  an  interest  of  three 
per  cent.,  tVie  gross  gains  of  the  bank  upon  this  total  of  issue  would  be  £420,000. 
In  estimating  the  net  profits,  we  must  consider  the  deductions  to  be  made.  First, 
what  is  the  cost  of  the  issue  ?  The  bank,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  conducts  its 
issue  on  a  liberal  principle.  It  does  not  reissue  notes;  it  provides  the  means  of 
keeping  every  note  issued  within  ten  years;  it  gives  tlierefore  great  facilities  to  the 
public  in  the  detection  of  fraud,  or  the  tracing  of  transactions  r.'ithin  that  period. 
The  total  cost  to  the  bank,  on  an  issue  of  £20,000,000,  has  been  estimated  (by  the 
committee  of  1833)  at  £117,000,  but  I  am  inclined  to  estimate  it  at  about  £113,000, 
which  taken  from  £420,000,  leaves  £-307,000.  There  is  then  to  be  deducted  about 
£60,000  comi)osition  with  the  Stamp  Othce,  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes.  There 
is  also  about  £24,000  paid  by  the  bank  to  those  bankers  who  undertake  to  issue 
Bank  of  England  notes,  receiving  a  commission  of  one  per  cent.  The  result  is, 
after  subtracting  these  items,  that  there  would  be  a  net  profit  of  £220,000  derived 
from  the  issuing  of  notes.  Wliat  is  the  sum  we  are  to  claim  from  the  bank  for  con- 
tinued privileges?  The  bank  think  we  ought  to  make  a  material  deduction  from 
the  sum  fixed  when  the  cliarter  was  last  renewed,  and  paid  at  present,  namely, 
£120,000.  But  tiiough  in  some  respects  we  affect  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
bank,  we  give  to  the  bank  increased  control  over  the  paper  currency,  and  increased 
stability  to  their  banking  business.  We  have,  therefore,  insisted  on  an  equal  pay- 
ment in  future.  We  have,  of  course,  had  negotiations  on  the  subject;  and  I  must, 
in  justice  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  conducted  it  on  the  part  of  the  bank  (the 
(governor  and  dei)uty  Governor,)  declare  that  I  never  saw  men  influenced  by  more 
disinterested  or  more  public-spirited  motives  than  they  have  evinced  throughout 
our  communications  with  them.  They  have  reconciled  their  duties  as  managers  of 
a  great  institution,  bound  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  proprietors,  with  enlightened 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  public  interests.  I  hope  the  House  will  feel  that, 
in  the  resolutions  which  I  intend  to  propose,  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  bank  and 
the  country  ought  not  to  accede  with  readiness.  Hitherto  tlie  Bank  of  England  has 
Iteen  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  government  a  stun  of  £120,000.  I  now  propose  that 
the  bank  should,  in  aildition  to  that  sum,  pay  once  for  all  £()0, 000,  being  the  amount 
of  fixed  annual  compt^ition  for  tlie  issue  of  its  notes,  which  will  bring  the  entire 
amount  to  a  sum  of  £180,000,  to  be  paid  amnialiy  by  the  baidc.  The  net  profit  of 
the  bank,  to  be  derived  from  tiie  issue  of  notes,  will  probably  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
£100,000.  'J'lie  House  will  no  doubt  bear  in  mind,  that  the  ])ublic  pay  to  the  bank 
a>i  annual  sum  of  £248,000  imdcr  the  jjrovisions  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  on 
account  of  tlie  management,  by  tlie  bank,  of  the  public  debt.  From  this  payment  of 
£248,000  will  hereafter  be  deducted  £180,000,  leaving  the  total  payment  of  the 
ptdilic  to  the  bank,  on  the  iialance  of  the  two  accounts,  a  sum  of  £68,000.  As  to 
the  duration  of  the  Charter,  we  jiropose  that  it  should  be  renewed  for  a  period  of 
twenty-oiu!  years,  with  a  power  of  revision  by  parliament  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
yc-ars.  We  jiropose,  however,  a  departure  from  the  arrangement  made  when  the 
Charter  was  last  renewed,  in  the  followijig  resjiects.  Under  the  existing  Charter, 
the  power  to  revise  accrues  at  the  expiration  often  years;  but,  if  the  opportunity  be 
not  then  taken  advantage  of,  tli(^  Charter  will  endure  without  alteration  for  a  further 
period  of  eleven  years.  We  |iropose  that  at  any  time,  after  the  lapse  often  years, 
there  shall   be   the  power  of  revi.>ion;  that   parliament,  for  instance,  may  permit 
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twelve  or  fifteen  years  to  pass,  and  may  then,  sliould  they  think  fit,  revise  the  Char- 
ter of  the  bank,  and  its  relation  to  the  government.  Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  1  have 
hitherto  made  no  mention;  I  propose  to  reserve  for  separate  legislation  the  state  of 
the  currency  of  each  of  those  jiarts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  prohibition 
against  the  establishment  of  new  banks  of  issue  will  extend  to  them.  They,  also, 
will  be  included  in  those  enactments  which  will  require  the  performance  for  the 
future,  of  certain  conditions  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  new  Joint-stock  Banks. 
But  I  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  vvitli  the  issue  of 
promissory  notes  in  England  and  Wales;  to  establish  certain  principles  for  the  regu- 
lation of  that  portion  of  the  circulation  ;  and  to  leave  Ireland  and  Scotland  for 
future  legislation,  in' respect  to  their  paper  currency.  That  currency  stands  on  a 
different  footing  in  each  country,  from  tliat  in  which  it  stands  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  the  single  measure  I  have  to  projjose  is  so  extensive,  and 
aflfects  such  numerous  and  powerful  interests,  that  I  have  been  unwilling  to  encum- 
ber it  with  enactments  requiring  sej)aratc  consideration,  or  to  cloud  the  prospects  of 
success,  by  having  to  encoiniter  too  powerful  a  combination  of  opponents.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  to  banks  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  law  permits  the  issue  of 
notes  of  a  less  value  than  five  poundt^,  and  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no  single  bank 
partaking  of  the  character  of  tlie  Bank  of  England.  In  Ireland  there  is  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  with  privileges  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bank  of  England;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  so  far  different,  that  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  propose  any  measure  affecting  the  circulation  either  of  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, without  the  opportunity  of  much  more  mature  consideration  than  it  has  been  in 
the  power  of  the  government  to  give  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Permit  me,  before 
I  conclude,  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  outlines  of  the  plan  recommended  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's servants.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  in  possession 
of  its  jjresent  privileges — that  it  shall  retain  the  exclusive  right  of  issue,  within  a 
district  of  which  sixty-five  miles  from  London  as  a  centre  is  the  radius.  The  pri- 
vate banks  within  that  district,  which  now  actually  issue  notes,  will,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  continue  tlieir  issues  to  the  amount  of  the  average  of  the  last  two  years. 
Two  departments  of  the  bank  will  be  constituted:  one  for  the  issue  of  notes,  the 
other  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  banking.  Tlie  bullion  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  bank  will  be  transferred  to  the  Issue  Department.  The  issue 
of  notes  will  be  restricted  to  an  i.ssue  of  £14,000,000  upon  securities — the  remainder 
being  issued  upon  bulhon — and  governed  in  amount  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  stock 
of  bullion.  If  there  be,  under  certain  defined  circumstances,  an  increase  of  the  issues 
of  securities,  it  can  only  take  place  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  profit  derivable  from  such  issue  will  belong  to  the  public.  Bankers 
now  actually  enjoying  the  privilege  of  issue,  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their  issues, 
provided  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  each  bank  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  a 
certain  prescribed  period.  A  weekly  publication  of  issues  will  be  required  from 
every  bank  of  issue.  The  names  of  sliareholders  and  partners  in  all  banks  will  be 
registered  and  published.  No  new  bank  of  issue  can  be  hereafter  formed,  and  no 
Joint-stock  company  for  banking  purposes  can  be  established,  except  after  applica- 
tion to  the  government,  and  compliance  with  various  regulations  which  will  be 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  I  have  now  concluded  the 
duty  wliich  I  have  to  perform,  and  trust  I  have  clearly  exi)lained  to  the  House  the 
principles  and  details  of  the  plan  which  the  government  proposes  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  the  currency,  and  the  grounds  ui)on  which  it  is  founded.  I  ask  for  no 
vote  to-night  on  the  resolutions  wliich  I  shall  propose  pro  forma,  and,  if  I  might  give 
advice  on  such  a  subject,  would  recommend  the  postponement  of  discussion  to  a 
future  day.  To-morrow  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  with  the  bank, 
explaining  more  in  detail  our  communications  with  the  bank,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pecuniary  arrangements  between  the  bank  and  the  government,  will  be  laid  ujion 
the  table.  The  knowledge  of  that  correspondence  is  important  as  a  jireliminary  to 
full  and  satisfactorj'  discussion  on  the  merits  of  our  proposal.  Considering  the  part 
which  I  took  in  the  year  1819  in  terminating  the  system  of  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency, and  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  standard  of  value,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me,  if  I  shall  now  succeed,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  those  measures  were  adopted,  in  obtaining  the  assent  of 
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the  House  to  proposals  wliieli  are,  in  fact,  the  complement  of  them,  and  which  are 
calculated  to  guarantee  tlieir  permanence,  and  to  facilitate  their  practical  operation. 
But  my  gralitication  will  be  of  a  higher  and  purer  nature  tlian  any  connected  with 
the  satisfaction  of  personal  feelings,  if  I  may  look  forward  to  the  mitigation  or  ter- 
mination of  evils,  sucli  as  those  which  have  at  various  times  afflicted  tlie  country  in 
consequence  of  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 
When  I  call  to  mind  the  danger  to  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  exposed, 
the  various  effects  of  a  sudden  cliange  from  an  overabundant  to  a  contracted  circula- 
tion, the  reckless  speculation  of  some  of  the  Joint-stock  Banks,  the  losses  entailed 
on  their  shareholders,  the  insolvency  of  so  many  private  banks,  tlie  miserable  amount 
of  the  dividends  which  have  in  many  cases  been  paid,  the  ruin  inflicted  on  innocent 
creditors,  the  shock  to  public  and  private  credit,  then  indeed  I  rejoice,  on  public 
grounds,  in  the  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  will  at  length  devise  measures 
which  shall  inspire  just  confidence  in  the  medium  of  exchange,  shall  put  a  check  on 
improvident  speculations,  and  sliall  ensure,  so  far  as  legislation  can  ensure,  the  just 
reward  of  industry,  and  the  legitimate  profit  of  commercial  enterprise  conducted  with 
integrity,  and  controlled  by  provident  calculation.  The  riglit  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded by  moving — "  That  it  is  expedient  to  cflntinue  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
a  time  to  be  limited,  certain  of  the  privileges  now  by  law  vested  in  that  corporation, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  for  that 
purpose." 

Resolution  agreed  to  pro  forma,  and  the  House  resumed.       Committee  to   sit 
aarain. 


HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  FACTORIES. 
May  13,  1844. 

This  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,  Lord  Ashley  rose,  and  moved  the  addition 
of  the  clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  young 
j)ersons  in  factories  to  eleven  hours  per  day,  up  to  October  1847,  and  to  ten  hours 
per  day  after  that  period. 

The  clause  was  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time.  On  the  question,  "Tliat  the 
said  clause  be  read  a  second  time,"  a  very  long  discussion  ensued,  tov/ards  the  close 
of  which — 

Sill  RoREKT  Peel  said- — I  am  certainly  very  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning  ;  but  I  do  tliink  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  come 
to  some  decision  on  tiie  subject  without  much  further  protraction  of  the  discussion  ; 
and  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should  abandon  the  duty  which  I  have  to  per- 
form in  this  House,  if  I  did  not  state,  without  reserve  and  without  hesitation,  the 
strong  ()])inions  which  I  entertain  upon  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  The 
(piestion  for  the  House  to  decide  is,  shall  we  at  this  early  period  curtail  factory 
labour  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  a  day  ? — that  is  the  question.  Of  what  avail  is  it 
to  taunt  us  with  a  violation  of  principle?  If  necessary,  the  House  may  reject  our 
))roposiii(m,  but  what  vindication  is  it  of  you  that  you  alter  our  alleged  violation 
of  ])riiici|)le  from  twelve  Imurs  to  ten?  You  say  that  her  Majesty's  government 
iiave  conimitted  an  error  in  proposing  a  twelv(!  hours'  clause,  and  you  say  that  that 
error  shall  justify  you  in  interl'cring  with  adult  labour.  Now,  for  the  present  I  will 
put  the  (pu'stion  of  princi])le  altogether  aside,  and  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with 
you  as  a  (pu;stion  of  degree  ;  but  1  tell  you  first  that  we,  the  government,  have 
arrived  at  the  utmost  limit  to  which  we  can  go  in  a  case  of  this  kind— we  have 
reached  the  utmost  extent  to  which  we  can  agree  to  limit  the  labour  of  adults. 
At  the  same  time,  remendier  that  our  error,  if  we  have  committed  one,  will  be  no 
vindication  of  you  for  adojjting  an  impolitic  measure.  Prove  me  wrong  if  you  can, 
but  do  not  launt  mc  with  doing  that  which  you  have  dmie  yourselves  ;  for  you  have 
violated  |)iin(uple  just  as  much  as  we  have.  Again,  I  recur  to  the  question  which 
the  House  has  to  decide — is  it  jiolitic,  or  is  it  not,  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories  to  ten  ?  As  I  before  said,  I  will  discuss  this  with  you  as  a  question  of  de- 
gree ;  and,  in  such  a  discussion,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  is  the  advantage  of 
referring  to  the  Corn-laws?     If  you  ask  nic  Avliat  I  think  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  am 
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propai-ed  to  state  my  opinions  ;  Imt  why  in  the  pro.'ent  discussion  tell  us  that  we  are 
inconsistent  because  we  maintain  the  Cora-laws?  Granted  tliat  we  maintain  a 
restriction  upon  corn,  how  can  that  justify  you  for  imposinj^  other  restrictions  upon 
the  manufactures  of  the  couiUry?  Take  cither  branch  of  the  dilemma,  and  you 
must  find  yourselves  eipially  embarrassed.  Agree  with  us  that  the  Corn-laws  hap- 
pen to  be  justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  coimtry,  and  then  you  cannot 
with  any  consistency  be  favouraide  to  the  imposition  of  any  such  restriction  as  this 
ten  hours'  clause.  Say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Corn-laws  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  how  can  you  consistently  set  them  free  and  impose  restrictions  upon  any  other 
branch  of  trade?  How  can  you  restrict  labour  if  you  set  free  commerce  ?  How  do 
you  reconcile  the  one  or  the  other  with  justice  ?  You  tell  us  that  the  extent  of  your 
interference  is  very  trifling',  tliat  it  only  goes  the  length  of  two  hours  in  the  work 
of  the  day;  but  have  you  forgotten  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  vast  machine 
at  work  ;'  that  in  fixing  the  employment  of  adult  males  you  limit  the  labour  of  the 
macliine  ?  The  factories  at  present  employ  tiie  power  of  about  100,000  horses. 
The  quantity  of  goods  exported  amounts  to  £51,000,000.  Now,  in  the  present  iiill, 
it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  £3.3,000,000  of  exports.  We  have  a  steam-engine  power 
equal  to  100,000  horses.  This  power  gives  employment  to  450,000  persons,  and  I 
will  state  the  grounds  of  this  calculation.  In  the  year  1839,  t'ne  horse-power  em- 
ployed  in  machinery  was  estimated  upon  good  authority  at  rather  below  97,000, 
and  the  persons  employed  in  connection  with  that  machinery  at  430,000,  being  four 
and  a  half  persons  for  each  horse- power.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  amount  of  machinery  employed,  which  probably  would  justify  us 
in  fixing  the  present  amount  at  100,000  horse-power,  and  this  would  give  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  nimiber  of  persons  employed,  wliich  fixes  them  at  about 
450,000,  Of  these  persons  the  average  weekly  wages  is  105.  Taking  the  children 
and  men  one  with  another,  tiie  average  weekly  wages  cannot  be  less  than  10s.,  which 
gives  a  gross  weekly  payment  of  £225,000  for  factory  labour,  paid  to  450,000 
j)ersons.  But  what  says  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  upon  this  point  ?  He  said 
that  we  could  not  get  at  the  number;  and  that  even  if  we  did  it  would  hardly  prove 
considerable,  compared  witlj  the  whole  population.  [Mr.  Hawes  :  What  I  stated  was 
simply  in  answer  to  the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  Home  Secretary, 
that  the  account  mast  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole  population.]  But  what 
I  say  is,  that  this  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  to  ten,  is  no  test  of 
the  degree  in  v/hich  tlie  measure  will  interfere  vvitli  the  manufacturers  and  with  the 
labourers  generally  of  the  countrj\  In  our  factories  an  immense  amount  of  power 
in  machinery  is  employed,  which  must  be  governed  and  controlled  by  a  directing 
mind,  and  therefore,  by  your  interference,  you  do  not  merely  contract  the  manual 
labour  of  a  few  men,  you  limit  the  operations  of  mind,  and  of  that  wonderful  ma- 
chiiiorv  wliich  assists  in  the  production  of  articles  intended  both  for  the  home  and 
foreign  market.  But  even  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  immediate  connection 
with  tlie  machine  that  you  throw  out  of  labour  is  not  the  whole  consideration. 
When  you  throv/  a  certain  number  of  factory  labourers  out  of  occupation,  you  take 
away  employment  from  a  much  greater  number  than  if  you  legislated  to  the  same 
extent  upon  an  equal  number  of  ytersons  engaged  in  spade  husbandry.  Prohibit  the 
use  of  one  spade,  and  only  one  individual  loses  his  work,  but  how  many  are  thrown 
into  idleness  by  the  stoppage  of  a  single  steam  engine — a  power  1,000  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  single  spade,  or  any  other  simple  instrument  ?  In  looking  at  a  question 
of  this  kind,  we  mast  look  at  all  the  incidents  of  the  case;  we  must  remember  that 
in  changing  the  hoiirs  of  labour  from  twelve  to  ten,  we  are  dealing  with  an  amount 
of  weekly  wages  of  not  le.-^s  than  £-225,000,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
labour  of  not  less  than  IG  j  per  cent.  It  is  an  income-tax  upon  the  poor  man  of  16^ 
p>er  cent.,  when  you  deny  him  a  C(UTimand  over  his  own  labour,  and  say  he  shall  work 
only  ten  hours,  instead  of  twelve.  Tliat  ]  6^  per  cent,  amounts  to  £-16,000  of  weekly 
wages  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  sum  of  i!225,000.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
whole  amount  of  the  loss,  for  16:^  per  cent,  does  not  cover  the  whole  sum  ;  fixed 
capital  will  suffer  by  your  proposed  cliange  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  the  manu- 
facturer to  compensate  himself  will  still  further  reduce  wages,  and,  looking  at  the 
amount  thus  deducted  froui  the  retail  trade,  1  beg  the  House  to  contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  eiiect  of  such  a  measure  as  this  upon  a  single  mill  in  ^lanches'er.     The 
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case  of  this  mill  is  a  fair  test  of  what  may  be  tlie  probable  effect  of  this  measure  upon 
other  establishments.  The  owners  of  this  mill  hold  their  water-power  upon  lease. 
They  never  contemplated  such  an  interference  as  the  present,  they  have  no  clause  in 
their  lease  to  protect  them  from  the  interference  of  parliament,  and  what  are  they 
now  to  do  with  all  their  arrangements  and  liabilities  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
existing  law?  In  that  mill  they  at  present  work  twelve  hours  a-day.  There  are 
475  persons  employed  in  it,  of  whom  119  are  adult  males;  the  remaining  number, 
3.56,  would  have  their  hours  of  labour  also  curtailed  ;  and  why  should  all  this  take 
place? — for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  people  employed  in 
that  mill.  Let  the  House  only  look  at  the  state  of  health  of  the  persons  employed 
in  that  mill.  Out  of  475,  only  seven  are  absent  on  account  of  illness.  That  is  to 
say,  that  only  one  in  68  is  incapacitated  on  account  of  illness,  being  l^  per  cent,  on 
the  475.  Of  the  whole  thus  einjjloyed,  259  reside  in  Manchester,  and  216  of  the 
number  have  been  attracted  to  tliat  establishment :  they  have  been  allured  to  it  by 
a  high  rate  of  wages,  and  they  have  been  toiling  during  a  period  of  prosperity  iu 
trade,  to  make  a  provision  which  shall  guard  them  against  ihe  evils  of  poverty  in 
old  age.  You  tell  tliese  poor  people  that  they  are  not  to  make  the  most  of  their 
labour  while  they  can,  and  then  you  tell  me  that  the  prohibition  is  for  their  physical 
comfort,  their  moral  im[)rovenient,  and  their  social  happiness.  I  admit  freely,  that 
our  first  consideration  ought  to  be  the  moral  habits  of  our  people.  But  let  us  now 
observe  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  of  factory  labour  upon  other  descriptions  of  labour 
not  immediately  connected  with  factory  labour.  I  was  told  the  other  night  that  I 
ought  not  to  refer  to  the  trades  connected  with  the  working  of  metals — that  I  have 
no  right  to  say  that  the  labour  there  is  more  o[)pressive,  and  the  labourers  more  en- 
titled to  interference  and  protection,  because  it  is  said  that  with  those  trades  parlia- 
ment would  interfere  if  it  could  ;  but  let  us  observe  the  effect  upon  other  branches  of 
industry,  indirectly  connected  with  factory  labour.  I  am  now  discussing  the  question 
upon  the  moral  an'tl  social  view — keeping  the  commercial  view  of  the  subject  entirely 
apart,  and  out  of  consideration  for  tlie  present.  Now,  what  eifect  will  a  tax  upon 
machinery  to  the  amount  of  16  per  cent.— that  very  tax  for  which  all  along  t!ie  hand- 
loom  weavers  have  been  contending — what  eifect  will  it  have  upon  hand-labour? 
The  hand-loom  weavers  have  always  been  saying,  "Sec  how  we  are  affected  by 
machinery — it  destroys  our  trade — it  ruins  ourselves  and  families — impose  a  tax  upon 
it,  that  we  may  have  a  chance  of  a  fair  competition."  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  you  are  going  to  do.  You  are  about  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  hand-loom  weavers 
— but  their  condition  has  occupied  your  attention,  you  have  appointed  committees  of 
the  House  to  consider  that  condition,  you  have  established  commissions,  and  you 
have  sent  down  sub-commissioners,  to  examine  evidence  upon  the  spot.  The  effect 
of  your  measure  will  no  doubt  be,  to  give  to  that  trade  a  siiort-lived  prosperity;  but, 
by  affording  this  premium,  are  you  advancing  the  morality,  or  the  social  comforts, 
of  the  labouring  people  of  the  country  ?  You  have  evidence  upon  the  point.  The 
hand-loom  weavers  exist,  in  different  parts,  in  great  numbers.  They  have  been 
languishing  hitherto,  and  nothing  but  a  tax  upon  machinery  could  give  them  even 
a  short-lived  chance  of  success.  Here  is  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  No.v, 
first,  as  t(j  the  numbiu"  of  hours.  You  complain  of  twelve  hours'  labour  in  factories. 
What  is  the  numl)er  you  find  stated  here,  as  the  common  hours  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers,  which,  mark,  you  cannot  control,  unless  you  admit  the  right  of  interference 
in  every  individual  house,  and  upon  every  individual  loom  ?  With  reference  to  this 
class  of  operatives,  IMr.  Mnggeridge  rei)orts: — "  lam  <jf  opinion  that  the  ordinary 
hours  of  lal)our  of  the  weaver,  wiien  work  is  attainable,  nuiy  be  estimated,  on  the 
average,  at  fourteen  daily.  I  tliink  the  weavers  wait  for,  or  are  out  of  work,  about 
one-fourth  of  their  time,  on  an  average  of  years.  In  the  township  of  Brierclitfe  with 
I'^utwistle,  in  this  noiglibourhood,  Mr.  James  Smith  of  llaggate,  stated — '  Our  ten- 
ants are  nearly  all  weavers.  Tliere  has  been  no  payment  of  rents  for  the  last  two 
half-yearly  rent  days,  in  our  township,  and  a  third  is  fast  approaching.'  In  a  survey 
of  this  Kjwnsiii]),  I  Ibuml  171  families  of  weavers,  luunbering  968  persons,  and 
j)ossessirig  f)06  looms,  all  tlntn  employed.  Their  gross  earnings  for  the  week  were 
£h'>  :  16:6,  or  lO.v.  0\'l.  ])er  family,  from  whicii,  it  was  alleged,  X3()  :  4  :  10  must 
be  deducted  for  expenses,  giving  net  G.v.  Gd.  per  family,  on  an  average  of  3^  looms  to 
each  family." 
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Yon  don't  attempt  tn  interfere  with  this  description  of  labour,  becau<;e  you  feel  it 
would  be  impossible,  unless  you  eslablish  a  system  of  domestic  inquisitinn  tlirough- 
oiit  every  house  wherein  the  business  is  carried  on.  True  it  is,  they  are  witliout 
work  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  J\Ir.  lliekson,  a  competent  authority  on 
tliis  subject,  state-,  that — "  Weavin^j,  as  a  domestic  occupation,  among  tlie  band- 
loom  cotton-weavers,  is  carried  on  in  circumstances  more  jjrejudicial  to  health,  and 
at  a  greater  sacrifice  of  persoiial  comfort,  than  weaving  in  any  other  bnnch.  The 
great  inajority  of  band-loom  cotton-weavers  work  in  cellars,  sufficiently  light  to 
enable  them  to  throw  the  simttle,  but  cheerless,  because  seldom  visited  by  the  sun. 
The  reason  that  cellars  are  chosen,  is  because  cotton  requires  to  be  woven  damj). 
The  air,  therefore,  must  be  cool  and  moist,  instead  of  warm  and  dry.  Unhappily, 
the  medium  wliich  might  be  preserved,  witliout  injury  to  the  constitution,  and  which 
is  preserved  in  the  best  power-loom  factories,  the  impoverished  hand-loom  cotton- 
weavers  are  obliged  often  to  disregard.  I  have  seen  them  working  in  cellars  (lug 
out  of  an  undrained  swamp;  the  streets  formed  by  their  houses,  without  sewers,  and 
flooded  with  rain  ;  the  wa'er,  therefore,  running  down  the  bare  walls  of  the  cellars, 
and  rendering  them  unfit  for  the  abode  of  dogs  or  rats  It  is  difficult  to  imaaine  a 
darker  picture;  and  it  may  surprise  the  denouncers  of  our  factory  system,  to  find  all 
ttie  vices  and  miseries  which  they  attribute  to  it  flourishing  so  rankly,  in  the  midst 
of  a  population,  not  only  beyond  the  walls  of  a  factory,  but  also  beyond  ihe  contamina- 
tion of  a  large  town.  Still  more,  that  these  vices  and  miseries  decline,  as  the  popu- 
lation emerges  from  the  condition,  which  might  have  been  Amdly  anticipated  to  be 
one  of  rural  innocence  antl  happiness,  to  be  a  town,  and  factory  population.  For 
the  single- hand  trade  of  the  country,  not  only  exhibits  the  greatest  demoralisation  at 
home,  but  hel[)S  to  fill  the  criminal  calendars  of  neighbouring  counties." 

So  I  say,  that  I  doubt  the  policy  of  discouraging  the  factories,  if  the  consequence 
be  to  give  a  premium  to  a  trade  more  immoral,  more  oppressive,  and  less  productive. 
Now,  allow  me  shortly  to  refer  to  the  arguments  by  which  this  measure  is  attempted 
to  be  sustained.  I  will  simjdy  state  them,  and  will  not  introduce  one  superfluous 
word,  in  giviaig  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  each.  First,  then,  it  is 
stated,  that  by  limiting  the  number  of  hours  to  ten,  as  much  work  will  be  done  as 
with  twelve  hours'  labour — that  there  will  be  such  an  exercise  of  animal  spirit  and 
strength,  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  tiie  difference 
in  time.  That  is  the  statement,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  an  assumption  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  As  the  hon.  gentleman  says,  it  might  be  true  of  manual  labour, 
but,  with  regard  to  the  work  done  by  macbiner}',  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
quite  im])ossible.  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  tlie  actual  amount  of  work 
performed  in  a  factory,  in  which  tlie  mill  happened,  for  a  time,  to  be  in  operation  for 
only  ten  hours.  The  account  was  kept  without  any  reference  to  the  present  question, 
and  I  think  it  affords  a  good  indication  of  the  general  results  of  ten  hours'  labour,  i'  roni 
March  to  July,  1 842,  a  period  of  filteen  weeks,  the  mill  was  worke<i  for  twelve  hours,  for 
five  days,  and  the  usual  time  upon  the  Saturday.  After  that  time,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  work  five-sixths  of  the  time— ten  hours,  instead  of  twelve,  during  five  days. 
Now,  the  average  weekly  produce,  when  the  time  of  working  was  twelve  hours  a  day, 
was  119,000  hanks  of  coituij.  According  to  the  ditfurence  in  the  time  of  labour,  tlie 
I)roportiona1e  amount  produced  under  the  ten  to  that  produced  under  the  twelve 
hours  would  be  99,574  hanks.  You  argue,  however,  that  a  greater  quantit}'  will 
actually  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  and  s)»irits  of  the 
men;  but,  in  this  case,  the  fact  was,  that  less  was  jiroduced;  tliat  the  actual  amount 
produced,  was  only  9i>,  172  hanks,  being  an  amount,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  with  tii.ie,  but  rather  under  than  over  the  proportion.  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  that  statement,  and  to  me  it  seems  a  convincing  proof  that 
your  assunqition  of  the  produce  of  ten  hours  labour,  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
produce  of  twelve  hours'  labour,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Another  argument 
very  much  relied  upon,  put  forward  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  is  considered 
quite  conclusive  on  the  subject,  is  shortly  this — it  has  been  repeated  in  every  nighty's 
debate,  and  seems  very  popular^it  is  said,  that  "which  is  morally  wrong,  can- 
not be  politically  right."  This  is  a  sort  of  saying,  which  is  very  much  admired  in 
certain  quarters.  [Lord  Ashley:  Hear.]  But,  all  the  arguments  in  the  House  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  reason,  and  my  noble  friend  must  not  be  otiended,  if 
182-VoLlV. 
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I  claim  the  privilege  of  submitting  his  argument  to  the  same  test.  "  That  which 
is  morally  ■wrong,  is  not  politically  right."  That  is  the  principle,  but  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it?  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  argument?  I  can  understand  it 
in  reference  to  some  enormous  act  of  injustice  or  of  aggression,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  or  the  partition  of  Poland ;  but  I  wish  to 
know,  does  it  mean  that  I  am  bound  to  interfere  by  law  with  that  which  I 
feel  to  be  morally  Avrong?  If  so,  I  distinctly  say  that  such  is  not  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  legislation.  I  may  be,  as  perhaps  I  shall  be,  denounced  for  holding  this 
doctrine;  but  I  shall  be  utterly  regardless  of  such  denouncement,  and  shall  proceed 
fearless  to  examine  the  principle.  I  will  show  you  there  are  many  things  which  I 
know  to  be  morally  wrong,  with  which  neither  I  nor  you  can  interfere  in  the  way 
of  legislation  ;  for  instance,  intemperance — envy,  are  great  moral  offences.  Both, 
though  convinced  that  they  are  wrong,  I  tolerate  them,  because  I  am  also  con- 
vinced they  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  legislation.  However  grave  the  offence 
against  morality,  the  Legislature  attempts  to  strike  a  balance,  and  see  whether  the 
attemj)t  to  interfere  would  not  be  more  prejudicial  than  connivance.  But  who  is 
to  decide  the  question  of  an  act  being  immoral?  or  how  am  I  to  apply  the  rule 
of  interference?  In  a  despotic  country  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  might  lead 
to  justify  any  atrocity.  The  inquisition  itself  could  be  defended  upon  this  principle, 
for  it  only  attempted  to  put  down  what  it  deemed  morally  wrong  by  the  exercise  of 
])OAver.  But  in  this  case,  where  I  admit  that  we  ought  to  consult  that  which  is  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  people — for  the  advancement  of  morality  and  not  for  the 
increase  of  wealth — are  we  not  left  free  to  determine  whether  the  means  you  propose 
will  produce  that  end — whether  those  means  are  or  are  not  morally  right  ?  In 
that  sense  I  deny.  Sir,  that  we  are  perpetrating  a  wrong  in  legislating  for  twelve 
houi-s'  labour  a  daj'.  Some  go,  however,  further,  and  how  am  I  to  deal  with  these 
who  advocate  eight  hours  a  day?  The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fieldcn) 
says,  "  Restrict  labour  in  factories  to  eight  hours,  there  is  no  use  in  cari'ying  it  to 
ten  ;  ten  hours'  labour  of  a  female,  perhaps  pregnant,  perhaps  having  a  large  familv% 
will  leave  no  sufficient  time  for  the  performance  of  domestic  duties — your  measure 
is  incomplete,  extend  it  to  eight  hours."  Will  those  who  contend  for  this  simple 
rule,  that  what  is  morally  wrong  can't  be  politically  right,  vote  for  a  motion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  for  restricting  the  period  of  female  labour  to  eight  hours 
a-day  ?  He  says  that  for  them  to  work  more  is  morally  wrong;  and  if  hon.  gen- 
tlemen don't  vote  for  it,  are  not  they  precisely  in  the  same  difficulty  that  I  am, 
who  object  to  the  limitation  of  twelve  hours?  Certainly  it  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  to  see  women  working  (en  hours  than  twelve;  but  balancing  the 
evils  of  the  interference  with  the  good,  seeing  on  the  one  hand  a  diminution  of 
wages,  on  the  other  a  risk  of  the  loss  of  commerce,  I  fear  that  in  a  short  time  there 
would  not  be  occupation  for  the  i)roductive  industry  of  the  country.  I  prefer  twelve 
hours  to  ten  upon  that  ground — not  abstractedly,  but  upon  a  large  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject.  Why,  if  you  a])ply  the  same  argument  in  o])position  to  the 
bill  of  him  who  asks  you  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  instead  of  ten,  you 
admit  that  that  great  rule  of  legislation,  that  "  that  Avhich  is  morally  wrong  cannot 
be  polilically  right,"  constitutes  no  rule  to  act  on;  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  test 
the  projiosal  of  my  noble  friend.  I  say  that  affords  no  safe  rule  for  legislation. 
We  meet  you  at  fince  on  the  abstract  cpieslion.  Not  that  we  like  to  see  women 
labouring  Isiclvc  hours,  but  because  we  doubt  whether  we  should  not  be  doing  more 
that  is  morally  wrong,  by  curtailing  the  labour  and  diminishing  the  wages  and 
the  comforts  of  the  labourers,  than  by  ])ositively  pern\ittiug  them  to  work  the 
twelve  hours,  which  they  may  do  now.  The  luible  lord  opposite  (Lord  Howick) 
vindicated  bis  vote  on  conmiercial  views,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  views 
which  he  took  of  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  the  (piestion.  I  thought  he 
would  have  said,  that  he  was  for  the  princi])le  of  non-iuterferenco,  but  that  this 
was  an  cxcei)lion  to  his  principles  of  political  economy;  and  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  him  attempt  to  vindicate  his  vote  by  those  novel  views  of  political  economy  and 
foreign  trade  with  which  he  fivoured  the  House.  If  I  luiderstood  the  noble  lord 
rightly,  lie  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  great  im))ortance  whether  or  not 
we  are  able  to  undersell  the  Americans  in  the  Chinese  market.  I  always  thought 
that  the  more  cheaply  you  could  produce  an  article  of  manufacture  as  compared 
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with  another  competing  power,  the  more  it  was  fur  your  advantage,  and  that  if  3011 
could  command  a  greater  quantity  of  the  produce  of  another  country — he  it  tea, 
cotton,  or  sugar — at  a  less  sacrifice  than  they  could  be  purcliased  by  a  third  power, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  you.  But  the  noble  lord  has  a  doctrine  that, 
because  America  wants  tea,  and  levies  no  duty  on  it,  it  is  therefore  of  no  consequence 
on  what  terms  we  meet  the  Americans  in  the  Chinese  market.  I  do  not  understand 
the  noble  lord.  I  know  that  tliis  is  a  great  crisis  in  the  commerce  of  that  country, 
I  know  that  America  has  been  sending  goods  in  large  quantities  to  China,  and 
that  the  Chinese  have  preference  for  English  goods,  and  that  a  great  rivalry  and 
contest  for  supremacy  exist,  and  I  should,  therefore,  have  thought  tlsat  if,  under 
sucli  circumstances,  England  could  have  undersold  America,  it  would,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  common  sense  and  the  received  opinions  of  writers  on  political 
economy,  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  us.  The  noble  lord's  viev/s  of  foreign 
trade  Avere  rather  peculiar.  According  to  him,  the  extent  of  the  foreign  trade 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  articles  of  importation  for  which  you  have  a 
demand  in  your  own  country.  But  on  what  does  this  demand  in  your  own  country 
depend?  Does  it  not  depend  on  the  profits  of  trade,  on  tlie  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  on  the  savings  of  industry  ?  If  I  can  save  more  money  and  make 
more  profit  by  working  for  twelve  hours  instead  of  ten,  shall  1  not  be  able  to 
command  a  greater  quantity  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  ?  If  I  produce 
an  article  more  cheaply,  accumulate  more  capital,  and  make  more  profit,  is  it  noi 
clear  that  I  shall  have  a  greater  command  of  foreign  articles  'i  And  therefore  it  is, 
that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  foreign  trade,  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  doctrines  which  have  prevailed  on  foreign  trade  from  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  moment.  The  noble  lord  says,  "import  as 
much  as  you  can."  I  saj',  export  as  much  as  you  can.  The  noble  lord  thinks 
that  profits  depend  entirely  on  imports,  and  that  imports  ensure  exports.  But 
I  say  the  profits  depend  on  exports ;  that  exports  cnsu.re  imports,  for  you  cannot 
export  without  importing  something  equivalent ;  therefore,  I  say  that  the  novel 
doctrine  of  the  noble  lord  lias  no  foundation  v/hatever;  that  foreign  trade  is  a 
matter  of  barter,  and  that  the  policy  of  import  and  export  stands  on  precisely 
the  same  foundation.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  disposed  to  agree  to  a  ten  hours' 
bill,  by  the  novel  theories  which  the  noble  lord  advanced  the  other  night,  and 
Avhich  were  so  very  peculiar  and  not  well  understood.  I  admit  that  I  am  afraid  of 
foreign  competition,  and  that  tlie  danger  will  be  increased  by  the  restriction  on  the 
hours  of  labour  which  you  now  propose.  We  have  had  a  long  peace — industry  has 
been  unfettered,  and  a  disposition  has  been  felt  in  all  countries  to  seek  for  employment 
in  manufacturing  industry.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  conlinuance  of  that  peace. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  equalise  the  profits  on  all  trades  in  this  country.  There  is 
a  similar  tendency  throughout  the  world.  You  thought  it  advisable  to  forego  the 
advantage  which  your  skill  in  machinery  gave  you  exclusively.  You  had  tlie  com- 
mand of  iron  and  coal,  and  you  did  not  abandon  your  advantage  through  genero- 
sity of  feelings  of  disinterestedness,  but  because  you  could  retain  your  exclusive 
possession  of  machinery  no  longer.  You  might  keep  the  machines,  perhaps,  but  you 
could  not  keep  the  men  who  made  them.  You  had  found  that  though  you  could 
prevent  the  export  of  whole  machines,  yet  you  could  not  prevent  the  exporlation  of 
the  models,  or  of  the  machinery  in  parts.  There  was  an  attempt  at  the  Custom  House 
to  prevent  the  export  of  the  machinery,  but  all  was  in  vair. — machinery  went  out. 
That  deprived  you  of  the  nominal  advantage  which  you  possessed  as  to  raacliinery, 
and  made  you  liable  to  be  undersold  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  a  work 
Avritten  by  a  Belgian  gentleman,  Monsieur  Ducpctiaux,  a  member  of  a  commission 
charged  to  propose  a  projet  de  lot  to  regulate  the  labour  of  young  persons.  I  can- 
not, of  course,  be  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  all  his  details,  but  this  is  his  account 
of  the  hours  of  labour  in  dift'erent  countries.  He  professes  to  take  them  from  a 
French  work,  published  in  1837.  Different  regulations  may  have  been  published 
since,  but  the  work  states  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  per  Aveck  to  be,  in  the 
United  States  78;  France  72  to  84;  Prussia  72  to  90;  Switzerland  78  to  84; 
Austria  72  to  80;  Tyrol  78  to  80;  Saxony  72;  Baden  84  ;  Bonn  94;  and  in  England 
69,  being  less  in  England  than  in  any  other  competing  country  in  Eui-ope.  We 
have   permitted   the  exportation  of  machines — we  have   already  less  of  weekly 
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labour  than  any  other  country,  and   yet  now  it  is  proposed  that  those  69  hours 
should  be  reduced  to  58.     I  do  think  that  is  a  most  serious  matter,  and  it  requires 
statements  of  facts  of  a  most  unquestionable  cliaracter,  and  arguments  of  tlie  most 
cogent  description  to  justify  such  an  experiment.     As  it  has  been  very  truly  said, 
we  are  now  recovering  from  the  depression  of  four  disastrous  years;  during  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  effect  of  a  forced  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour.     We  have  seen  what  it  was  to  leave  persons  in  the  possession  of  time  for 
which  they  had   not  a  demand — we  have  seen  the  moral  and  social  evils  it  pro- 
duced;   there   is   now   a   revival   in    trade;    but  with  that   revival    in  trade,    you 
seek   to   dispirit   competition   by  a  legislative  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
New  markets  are  opened,  but  in  those  new  markets  we  meet  corajjeting  rivals.     We 
have  to  labour  for  several  hours  less  in  the  week  than  any  other  country;  and  not 
satisfied  with  that,  and  as  if  we  were  not  satisfied  with  the  experience  of  the  la>.t 
four  years,  when  manufacturing  prosperity  is  returning,  we  don't  permit  six  months 
to  elapse  before  we  try  to   reduce   our  amount   of  labour   from  sixty-nine  hours 
per  week  to  fifty-eight.    I  do  earnestly  and  sincerely  deprecate  such  interference.    Are 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated  to  be  relied  on?     They  made  a  great  impression 
when  stated;    and  when  it  was  said  that  young  females  were  compelled  to  walk  (in 
addition  to  mental  toilj  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  miles  a-day, 
it  had  great  influence  on  the  House  and  on  the  public;   but  if  it  be  not  so,  don't 
let  the  original  impression  remain,  and  induce  you  to  make  this  perilous  experi- 
ment.    Thirty-seven  miles.     Sir,  I  have  from  certain  circumstances  of  my  life  some 
knowledge  of  factories,  and  I  declare  it  as  my  conviction  that  such  a  distance,  even 
as    an    extreme   case,    must    be   utterly   impossible.     Nay,   taking  it  at  twenty,  I 
believe  such  never  was  the  distance.     I  have  the  strongest  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  no  person  ever  walked  that  distance  in  a  factory  in  one  day.     I  have  seen  cal- 
culations made,  in  which  I  have  much  greater  confidence  than  in  others,  and  my 
firm  impression  is,  that  the  maximum  of  possible  distance  is  twelve  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  twelve  hours — (I  was  surprised  to  see  it  stated  e\en  so  high) — and 
i  believe  tlie  average  to  be  from  eight  to  nine  miles;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  cap- 
able  of   demonstration,   that,  taking   all  ordinary   data,  it  is  impossible   that  the 
distance  should  exceed  a  mHe  per  hour.     Whether  or  not  a  certain  degree  of  walk^ 
'ing  may  or  may  not  be  beneficial   to  tlie  artisan  is  matter  for  inquiry.     A  moderate 
degree  of  labour  I  siiould  think  accompanying  factory  labour  renders  it  more  health}^ 
certainly,    than   that   of  the  hand-loom    weaver.     Of  course  it  must  be  limited; 
l)ut,  at  all  events,   restricted  to  eight  miles  in  the  course  of  the   day,   I   do    not 
consider  it  can  be  prejudicial  to  health.     But  as  to  those  impressions  which  have 
been  founded  on  the  statement  made,  that  the  number  of  miles  trodden  by  the  factory 
children  per  day  is  eighteen  or  twenty,  I  think  it  clear  that  those  imj)ressions  are 
erroneous,    and    that    those    ini])ressions    which    may    have    guided    some    gentle- 
men   on  former  occasions  ought   not  to  influence  them  in  giving  their  vote  this 
niglit.     To  show  the  straits  to  whicli  some  men  are  driven  in  vindication  of  (heir 
votes,  I  need   only    refer   to   the   statement    made  by  an  lion,  member  last  niglit, 
that    gentleman   being  a  member  (of  all    jilaccs  in   ihe  world)    for    Birmingham, 
wiio.«e  [)rospority  depends  upon   the  demand    in    the  foreign    markets    for  its  pro- 
duction;   and  that  lion,  gentleman,  feeling    it    dirticult    to  deny    that    the    conse- 
quence  of    this   interference   must    be   to    raise    the    ])rice   of  the  manufactured 
article,  to  diminish  the  demand,  and  curtail  our  export  trade,  he,  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  business,  not  content  with  tiie  facts  -whicli  Avere  stated, -got  up  and 
told  us  in  his  vindication,  and  said,  "  \'ery  true  it  may  be  that  it  will  injure  our  foreign 
•trade,  and  that  is  now  hardly  worth  having  ;-^what  would  the  country  suffer  if  we  lost 
it?"     When  wo  have  a  statement  of  that  kind  from  an  lion,  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  like  JJirmingham'— is  not   the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  that  if  our  foreign  trade  were  ruined  tlie  country 
would  nut  suffer — is  not  tliat  statement  enough  and  suliicient  to  awaken  our  minds 
■to  the  unsoundness  of  his  argument?     Some  lion,    geiitlenien,    I    think    the  hon. 
•member  for  l''insbury'(Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  and  tlie  hon  memlier  for  Weymouth  (Mr. 
•W.  I'ernf.'Ii;,  com|)laine(i 'of  her  JNIajesty's  government  for  ofl'ering  an  o])position  to 
'the  motion  of  my  noble  friend.     Tlio  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  sai<i  we  could  not 
»d<;al  with  men  as  we  could  with  chessmen,  that  wc  would  not  apply  that  principle  to 
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tlie  laws  of  political  economy.  The  lion,  member  for  Finsbury  tells  us  to  give  way 
in  time  ;  that  the-;e  men  who  are  cmplnycd  arc  determined  to  resist  the  proposition  for 
twelve  hours'  labour,  and  that  the  sooner  we  cai)itulate  the  better  ;  that  their  wish  is 
to  have  ten  hours'  labour  jjcr  day,  and  that  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  they  will  have. 
Sir,  I  deeply  regret  to  hear  an  argument  of  this  kind  raised  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
experience  and  auiliority  of  the  lion,  member  for  Weymouth,  denying  as  he  does 
the  great  principles  of  all  our  legislation  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  capital, 
and  which  ought  to  be  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy;  that  is  to  say, 
the  principles  of  wisdom  matured  by  experience.  I  say,  I  deeply  regret  to  bear 
hon.  gentlemen  abjure  those  as  the  leading  principles;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that 
will  be  a  bad  system  if  they  take  popular  feeling  and  the  popular  will  as  tlie  guides 
to  legislation.  If  we  are  to  concede  now  to  those  demands  upon  the  ground  that  it 
is  the  promulgated  wish  and  feeling  of  the  people,  and  that  they  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  case,  and  of  what  constitutes  their  interests,  will  hon.  gentlemen  tell  me 
how  long  it  will  be  before  similar  appeals  will  be  made,  and  when,  proceeding  on  the 
same  principle,  much  larger  concessions  will  be  demanded  ?  I  fear  the  interval 
will  be  short ;  indeed,  the  ground  has  already  been  laid  for  fresh  demands. 
Here  is  an  address  of  a  body  of  men — I  allude  to  "  the  minei-s'  association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland" — and  they  briefly  state  the  nature  of  their  demands ; 
and,,  surely,  acting  on  the  principle  v.'hich  has  been  laid  down,  we  ought  to  accede 
to  these  demands,  because  these  people  wish  us  to  do  so.  And  if  the  presump- 
tion be  correct  that  these  people  are  best  acquainted  with  their  own  interests,  clearly 
after  they  shall  have  established  this  precedent  for  concession,  we  shall  have  no 
alternative  but  to  make  further  concessions.  This  is  "  the  address  of  the  turned- 
out  miners  of  Claycross  to  a  sympathising  public."  They  state  their  grievances, 
and  then  set  forth  the  remedy  which  they  propose  in  these  terms: — 

"  Having  thus  stated  a  few  of  our  grievances,  we  now  lay  before  you  those  boons 
wo  ask,  yea,  we  would  say  demand,  as  a  redress  of  those  grievances.  First,  we  wish 
to  work  eight  hours  per  day,  and  no  more.  Secondly,  we  wish  to  receive  4s.  per 
day.  Thirdly,  we  wish  to  receive  our  wages  weekly.  Fourthly,  w«  wish  to  be 
united  for  our  protection. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  we  now  appeal  to  your  sympathies,  and  ask  you 
in  the  name  of  justice,  whetiier,  to  be  buried  in  caverns  of  the  earth,  inhaling  the 
most  obnoxious  air  for  eight  hours  a  day,  be  not  long  enough?" 

Whatever  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  right.  The  united  colliers  how- 
ever proceed — 

"  We  ask  you  whether  we  are  exorbitant  in  our  demands,  when  we  ask  4*.  for 
eight  hours'  toil,  hewing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  so  useful  a  commodity  as  coals, 
our  lives  always  being  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  every  moment  threatening  us 
with  the  most  horrible  death,  and  no  provision  whatever  being  made  for  our  wives 
and  children  except  the  cold  bastile. 

"  Fellow-countrymen,  we  feel  confident  that  when  you  have  read  this  (which  is 
but  a  shadow  of  our  grievances),  you  will  be  ready  to  render  us  that  support  which 
the  urgency  of  our  case  demands  at  your  hands,  and  that  you  will  likewise  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  no  way  exorbitant  in  our  demands. 

"  We  remain,  your  suffering  fellow-countrymen, 

"  The  Turnf.d-out  Colliers." 
This  is  the  address  to  a  sympathising  public ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  on 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  legislate,  I  contend  it  ought  to  be  presumed  these  per- 
sons are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest;  so,  on  the  same  principle,  you  ought 
to  concede  the  point,  that  men  ought  not  to  be  confined  at  work  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth — that  they  should  not  labour  more  than  eight  hours  a-day,  and  that  four 
shillings  a-day  ought  to  be  their  reward.  But  I  believe  that  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  these  people  than  an  acquiescence  in  their  demands. 
I  will  not  act  upon  the  presumption  that  they  are  better  judges  of  their  interests 
than  the  legislature ;  and  I  will  not  abandon  them  because  they  demand  these 
things.  It  would  be  no  vindication  to  us  to  saj',  that  we  acted  in  communion  with 
the  feelings  of  those  who  raised  these  demands.     No,  Sir, 

"  Everture  domoa  totas  optantibus  ipsis 
Di  faciles." 
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Or,  as  it  has  been  happily  paraplirased — 

"IIow  nations  sink  by  darling  schemes  oppressed, 
When  veugeance  listens  to  the  rash  request." 

But  vengeance  will  not  arise.  Our  duty  is  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all 
the  great  interests,  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral,  of  all  classes  of  this 
great  empire.  It  is  a  maxim  of  distributive  justice,  a  maxim  of  law,  a  technical 
rule,  in  the  administration  of  justice — "  volenti  iionfit  mjuria''' — that  injury  cannot 
be  done  to  him  who  consents  to  it ;  but  you,  devoted  to  perform  the  duties  of  watch- 
ing- the  welfare  of  a  great  country,  you  cannot  act  upon  that  principle.  And  it 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  your  possessing  attributes  appropriate  to  the  duties  of 
legislation,  that  you  reverse  the  .maxim  '■'■  oolenti  non  fiut  injuria,''''  and  you  tell  the 
people,  "  We  will  resist  your  wishes  in  order  to  promote  your  welfare."  "  We  will 
discharge  the  duty  assigned  to  us,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  beneficent  view  than  you  are."  I  protest,  then,  against  the 
doctrine,  that  we  are  to  concede  because  it  is  the  popular  will.  If  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  is  not  for  the  popular  interests,  then  it  is  our  painful  but  necessary  duty 
to  resist.  If  this  House  be  of  a  different  opinion — if  you  are  satisfied  that  you  must 
make  this  great  experiment  on  labour — or  if  you  think  concession  is  inevitable,  and 
that  you  must  give  way  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people — be  it  so !  But  if 
you  take  that  course,  and  if  you  resolve  (as  you  cannot  but  do  in  consistency)  to 
pursue  it,  you  must — I  say  it  with  all  respect — you  must  do  so  under  other  auspices, 
and  under  guides  who  can  trace  a  clearer  and  a  better  way  than  can  the  present 
administration.  The  noble  lord  says  that  we  ought  not  to  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  this  question,  that  it  is  a  question  not  of  principle  but  of  degree ;  that  the  ma- 
jority will  be  composed  of  conflicting  elements,  and  that  we  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  insist  upon  acting  on  our  own  oi)inions.  I  say,  that  attaching  the  importance 
we  do  to  this  question,  and  foreseeing  its  results,  it  is  our  duty  in  this  case  to  act 
upon,  and  to  enforce  our  opinions.  Thei'e  is  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  avert 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  a  serious  evil.  It  may  be  that,  by  the  combination  to 
whicii  the  noble  lord  refers,  you  may  succeed  ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  refuse  to  be  the  instruments  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
decisions  of  such  combinations.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  those  cases.  I  know 
not  what  the  result  may  be  this  night;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  shall,  with  a  per- 
lectly  safe  conscience,  if  the  result  be  unfavourable  to  my  views,  retire  with  perfect 
satisfaction  into  a  jjrivate  station,  wishing  well  to  the  result  of  your  legislation,  but 
for  myself  prepared  to  pursue  that  more  rugged  but  not  inglorious  path  of  duty — 
prepared  to  resist  concessions  which,  tliongh  popidar,  I  believe  to  be  injurious,  and 
to  consult  tlie  public  intcn!st  at  the  ex|)ensc  of  popular  favour. 

The  House  divided  on  the  (piestion,  that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time : — Ayes, 
1.59;  Noes,  297;  majority,  1^8.     Bill  passed. 
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May  20,  I8l4. 

Sir  RonicRT  PcKr,  in  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  going  into 
Conniitlcc  on  the  Bank  of  ICnglund  Cliarter  Acts,  said:  Sir,  I  should  feci  very  un- 
willing to  interpose  any  ol)serv;itions  of  mine,  before  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  resolutions  which  I  am  about  to  move,  and  would  content  myself  with 
moving  at  jircsent,  that  tlie  House  do  agree  to  those  resolutions,  if  I  did  not  tliink  it 
would  be  for  the  convenience  of  many  members  who  are  likely  to  take  a  i)art  in  the 
discussion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  tlio  discussion  itself,  that  I  should  make  some 
explanations  on  [)arficular  points,  with  respect  to  wbicb,  I  think  it  ])robable  that 
(piestions  will  be  asked.  1,  therefore,  think  it  better  to  anticipate  many  of  those 
questions  and  give  to  liicm  in  a  connected  form  tlie  answers  which  I  must  give  sepa- 
rately, if  tJK^y  are  scftarately  put.  J  t  was  necessary,  as  the  House  will  bear  in  mind, 
for  lier  majesty's  government  to  frame  their  measure,  and  for  me,  as  the  organ  of 
that  govrriiment,  to  make  tlie  statement  Mhich  I  submilted  on  tlio  Gth  of  May, 
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without  the  advantage  of  communicating  with  parties  whose  opinions  on  such  a 
measure  as  that  which  we  proposed  were  justly  entitled  to  great  weight.  Entire 
secrecy,  however,  in  all  matters  calculated  to  affect  the  currency,  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  and,  however  much  we  might  feel  disposed  to  confide  in  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  many  individuals,  yet,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  private  communications;  and,  having  formed  our  opinion  on  the  evidence  taken 
by  committees  and  public  documents  within  our  control,  to  submit  our  views  to 
parliament.  If,  after  the  public  explanation  of  these  views,  and  after  the  opportunity 
aftbrded  to  us  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  others,  wo  had  seen  reason  to  modify  oiu* 
own,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  But  nothing  has  occurred  during 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed  which  induces  her  majesty's  government  to  vary,  in 
its  leading  principles,  the  plan  announced  by  me  on  the  6th  of  May.  There  are, 
however,  points  of  detail,  in  respect  to  which  I  have  explanations  to  give  and  modi- 
fications to  propose.  I  will  first  refer  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which  concerns  the 
Bank  of  England  and  its  connection  with  the  government.  The  House  will  no 
doubt  recollect,  that  when  I  proposed  the  plan  on  the  6th  of  May,  I  suggested  to  the 
House,  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  make  its  issues 
upon  securities  and  upon  bullion, — partly  on  the  one  and  partly  on  the  other ;  that 
the  amount  of  secui-ities  on  which  issues  should  be  made  should  be  limited  to 
£14,000,000,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  should  take  place  on 
bullion  alone,  the  amount  of  that  additional  circulation  being  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  exchanges.  At  the  same  time,  I  foresaw  a  case  in  which  it  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  in  which  it  should  be  per- 
fectly legitimate,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  add  to  its  issue  upon  securities. 
Assuming  the  circulation  of  the  joint- stock  banks  and  of  the  country  banks  to 
be  about  £8,000,000  at  the  present  time,  it  is  possible,  either  through  the  occasional 
failure  of  some  of  these  establishments,  or  from  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  their 
accounts,  or  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
some  portion  of  their  existing  circulation  may  be  discontinued.  Suppose  the 
country  circulation  to  be  =£8,000,000,  and  that  in  consequence  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  other  causes  it  should  be  diminished  by  one-half,  to  £4,000,000;  in  tha 
case,  it  might  be  perfectly  fit  that  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  supply  the  void 
thus  created,  should  issue  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  that  that  issue  should  in  part 
t;\ke  place  upon  securities.  I  proposed  originally,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
not  be  permitted  to  increase  its  issues  upon  securities  except  after  communication 
made  to  the  government,  and  with  the  consent  of  three  members  of  the  government 
—  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  did  not  reserve  that  power  of  increasing  the  issues 
upon  securities,  from  any  distrust  of  the  great  principles  which  1  laid  down  ;  I  did 
not  propose  that  power  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  order  to  meet 
any  possible,  but  unforeseen  contingencies  ;  but  in  order  to  meet  bona  fide,  a  particular 
case ;  namely,  the  cessation  by  issue  by  banks  other  than  the  Bank  of  England.  On 
consideration  of  that  part  of  the  plan,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  all  direct  interference  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  executive  government. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  to  the  bank  an  absolute 
power  by  law  to  increase  its  circulation  upon  securities,  in  every  case  of  the  withdrawal 
of  country  notes  without  exception,  I  can  foresee  cases  wherein  a  void  may  be  cre- 
ated in  the  country  circulation,  without  a  corresponding  necessity  for  an  increased 
issue  upon  securities.  Take  the  case  at  present :  the  bank  is  possessed  of  a  great 
amount  of  bullion,  not  less  than  £16,000,000.  The  banking  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  will  be  possessed  of  not  less  than  £30,000,000  of  bank-notes, 
£14,000,000  issued  on  securities,  and  £16,000,000  on  bullion;  a  great  proportion 
of  these  bank-notes  will  necessarily  lie  dormant  in  the  coffers  of  the  banking  de- 
partment, because  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  £22,000,000  can  be  made 
available  for  the  supply  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  commerce.  Supposing  then  a 
void  to  be  created  (in  the  county  of  Cornwall  for  instance),  a  void  of,  say  £200,000, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  country  notes  from  circulation,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Bank  of  England  ought  at  once  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes  upon  securities. 
Why  should  not  the  country  banks  apply  for  some  portion  of  the  dormant  notes  in 
the  Bank  of  England  to  supply  this  void,  receiving  from  the  bank  a  per  centage  on 
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the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  ?  If  it  should  be  desirable  to  issue  fresli  notes- 
on  securities,  then  tlie  ban]<  should  have  the  means  of  issuing  them  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  supply  of  the  void  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  increase  of  issue  on  securities.  I  propose  to  reconcile  tlic.-:e  two 
objects  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  me  unexceptionable,  avoiding  any  direct  inter- 
ierence  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  I  propose,  in  the  preamble  of  the  clause,  to- 
recite  distinctly  what  are  the  grounds  which,  in  the  opinion  of  parliament,  will  justify 
an  increased  issue  by  the  bank  on  securities  ;  these  are,  the  failure  of  a  country  bank, 
the  voluntary  withdrawal  by  a  country  bank  of  its  issues,  or  an  undertaking  by  a 
country  bank,  to  abolish  its  own  circulation  upon  the  condition  of  being  supplied  with 
Bank  of  England  notes.  The  recital  of  this  in  the  preamble  will  manifest  the  in- 
tentions of  parliament.  I  propose,  then,  that  the  bank,  if  it  shoidd  desire  to  make 
an  increased  issue  of  notes  ujion  securities,  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  exce|)t 
upon  permission  gi'.en  by  her  Majesty  in  council,  such  permission  to  be  published 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  London  Guzetie.  I  prefer  this  course  to  giving  the 
bank  an  absolute  power,  at  its  own  unfettered  discretion,  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes 
upmi  securities.  I  am  certain  that,  while  the  present  management  of  the  bank  con- 
tinues, that  power  would  not  be  unduly  taken  advantage  of;  but  still  it  is  advisable 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  abuse.  I  propose,  therefore,  not  to  permit  tiie 
increase  of  securities  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  and  except,  also,, 
nn  the  express  condition  that  the  amount  of  additional  securities  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  issue,  the  remainder  of  the  issi>e  taking  place  upon 
bullion.  There  is  another  point  of  great  importance  connected  with  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  wliich  I  did  not  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the 
last  occasion.  The  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  definition  of  "bullion,"  as  the 
foundation  of  issue?  Shall  the  bank  be  required  to  issue  notes  upon  gold  coin  or 
gold  bullion  alone?  or  shall  the  bank  be  permitted  to  issue  notes  in  exchange  for 
silver  as  well  as  gold?  Hitherto,  silver  has  always  been  included  in  the  rctiu'n  of 
bullion  made  by  the  bank.  "  Bullion"  includes  not  merely  gold  coin  of  our  mint, 
but  gold  in  bars,  foreign  gold  coin,  and  also  silver.  Shall  we  restrict  the  issues  that 
are  to  take  place  upon  bullion  exclusively  to  gold,  or  shall  issues  be  permitted  upon 
silver;  and  if  permitted,  to  what  extent?  A  rigid  adherence  to  principle  would 
seem  to  require  that  gold  alone  should  be  the  foundation  of  issue  ;  that  the  amount 
of  notes  shouhl  fluctuate  with  the  influx  and  reflux  of  gold.  But  I  doubt  whether 
we  may  not  i)ermit  at  least  a  partial  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  without  any  departure 
from  principle,  and  with  great  convenience  to  commerce.  I  propose,  of  course,  to 
refpure  that  the  obligation  to  pay  notes  in  gold,  and  to  issue  notes  in  exchange  for 
gold,  shall  remain  in  full  force.  The  bank  must  pay  its  notes  in  gold  at  the  rate  of 
.£3  :  17  :  10^,  and  must  issue  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  receiving  the  gold,  if  it  be 
bidlion,  at  a  certain  estimated  rate,  so  much  less  than  £3  :  17  :  10^,  as  shall  be  suf- 
(ieicnt  to  cover  the  expense  of  coinage;  the  rate  will  probably  be  ;£3  :  17:9  per 
oimco.  If  an  issue  on  silver  be  permitted,  that  issue  must  be  with  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  [larly  offering  silver  or  receiving  silver  in  exchange  for  notes.  The 
reasons  in  favour  of  permitting  the  issue  on  silver  with  such  consent  are  these: — 
The  facility  of  cxjjorting  silver  in  preference  to  gold,  when  such  export  is  expedient, 
is  the  true  remedy  against  the  inconvenience  of  our  standard  differing  from  that  of 
r)thcr  countries  ;  and  unless  the  circidation  department  is  allowed  to  issue  against 
silver,  that  inconvenience  might  occasionally  be  severely  felt.  So  long  as  a  silver 
standard  is  not  recognised,  and  silver  coin  is  u<ed  only  as  tokens  under  40s.,  no 
rpiantity  of  silver  likely  to  be  in  the  bank  can  effect  tin;  standard  value  of  tlie  gold 
sovereign;  but  the  sale  of  that  silver  may  save  useless  coining  of  sovereigns,  and 
answer  tlie  same  purpose.  Silver  generally  arrives  from  America,  and  latterly  fn^m 
(,'liina,  in  large  amounts,  and  at  pretty  regidar  periods.  If  the  bank  is  restricted 
from  purchasing  that  silver,  it  will  always  be  bought  by  merchants,  who  will  export 
it  immediately,  the  |)rin(;ipal  demand  being  for  the  c<iiitiiu'nt.  No  capitalist  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  hold  it,  the  variations  in  jjric-e  seliioin,  if  ever,  compensating 
1dm  for  the  loss  of  interest.  When  the  exchange  is  low,  and  the  ])rice  of  silver  high, 
tliis  export  acts  aiivantageously  in  li(|uidation  of  |iaymciits  due  to  foreign  coiuitries  ; 
but  when  the  exchange  is  high  and  silver  low,  the  silver  will  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than  i(  the  bank  were  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  it  will  be  exported  solely  for  the  purpose 
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of  bringing  back  gold,  the  expense  of  the  export  of  the  silver,  and  the  import  of  tlie 
gold,   being  an  actual  loss  on  the  transaction.     Tbe  practice  of  tbe  bank  has  been 
10  buy  bar  silver  at  4s.  ll^rZ.,  and  dollars  at  4.s-.  did.,   which,  at  the  French  mint 
jn-ices,  is  equal  to  buying  gold  at  77s.  9//.     When  the  exchanges  liave  fallen,  and 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  remittances  to  the  continent,   the  bank  has  sold  the 
silver,  and  such  sale  has  answered  all  the  pur|)oses  of  gold,  has  left  a  small  profit  to 
the  bank,  and  saved  the  expense  of  exchanging  silver  for  gold.     An  unnecessary 
export  of  silver,  that  is,  an  export  when  it  is  not  required  to  rectify  the  exchanges, 
causes  a  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  which  again  falls  back  to  its  original  rate 
so  soon  as  the  operation  is  ended.     This  momentary  rise  in  the  excliange,  so  long  as 
it  lasts,  is  prejudicial  to  all  parties  who  may  have  to  draw  bills  upon  the  continent 
in  payment  for  goods  and  other  exports.    A  stock  of  silver  in  the  bank  is  convenient 
to  our  trade,  particularly  with  India  and  China.     Merchants  often  reijuire  tliat  me- 
tal as  a  remittance,  and  would  have  to  send  to  the  continent  for  it  at  a  greater  ex[)ense, 
if  tli&y  did  not  find  a  supply  at  the  bank.     But  if  the  bank  is  absolutely  restricted 
from  the  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  the  stock  of  silver  retained  by  the  bank  will  be  a 
very  limited  one,  as  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  bank  to  purchase  silver  and 
hold  it  as  a  part  of  its  assets  in  the  banking  department.     For  these  reasons  I  am 
inclined  to  propose  that  the  bank  shall  have  the  power  of  issuing  notes  on  the  de- 
posits of  silver.     There  should,  1  think,  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  issue 
shall  be  allowed.     If  we  provide  that  the  amount  of  silver  on  which  issues  may 
take  place  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  gold — (for  instance,  if  there 
be  four  millions  issued  upon  gold,  permitting  an  issue  upon  silver  to  the  extent  of 
one  million) — we  shall  probably  ensure  the  maintenance  of  such  a  stock  of  silver  as 
may  give  facilities  for  rectifying    the  exchanges   and  supplying  the  demands  of 
commerce,  and  incur  no  risk  of  infringing  upon  that  principle  which  will  impose 
a  positive  obligation  upon  the  bank   to   receive  gold   in  excliange   for  notes,  and 
to   pay  notes  in  gold  coin   on   demand.     Tliese  are  the  only  points   on  which  I 
have   any  explanation   to  offer  so   far  as  the  Bank  of  England   is  concerned.     I 
proceed    to  points   connected    with    the  affairs   of  joint-stock   banks  and   private 
banks.     It  is   proposed  that  every  bank  now  exercising,   bund   fide,  tbe  privilege 
of  issue,  or  ratlier,   I  shoidd   say,   which   did  exercise  it  on  the  6th  of  May  last, 
should    be   permitted  to  enjoy  that  privilege  within   certain   limits;    that   in   the 
case  of  each  bank,  the  bank-officer  should  make  up  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
issues  for  two  years  preceding  the  6th  of  May,    1844,   and  that  in  each  case  the 
average  amount  of  such  issue  should  be  the  maximum  of  future  issue.     It  is  pro- 
posed that  each  bank  shall  make  a  return  to  the  stamp  office  of  its  dally  issues; 
that  this  return  shall  be  made  on  some  day  in  the  week  following,  to  be  named  by  the 
stamp  office,  and  that  the  average  amount  of  issues  during  the  preceding  week  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  which  the  bank  is  allowed  to  issue.      Originally  it  was 
proposed  that  the  issue  of  no  single  day  should  exceed  the  maximum  ;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  the  attachment  of  penalties  to  an  inadvertent  excess  of  issue  on  son^e  one 
particular  day,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  the  average  of  the  weekly  issue, 
and  to  require  that  that  average  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum.     There  are  some 
cases  in  which,  within  the  period  of  two  years,  there  has  been  a  union  of  banks,  in 
which  one  bank  has  purchased  the  business  of  another  bank — the  goodwill  of  the 
concern;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  we  take  the  average  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  sur- 
viving bank  for  two  years,  that  might  not  be  perfectly  fair,  because  the  present 
amount  of  united  issue  might  greatly  exceed  the  amount  which  would  appear  upon 
the  average  of  the  single  bank  for  the  period  of  two  years.     In  the  bill,  therefore,  I 
shall  provide  for  cases  where  there  has  been  a  union   under  contract  and  written 
agreement,  upon  that  contract  and  written  agreement  being  furnished  to  the  stamp 
office.     Our  wish  is,  to  reconcile  the  establishment  of  a  great  principle  to  existing 
interests,  with  as  little  danger  and  inconvenience  as  possible.     I  have  been  asked 
what  I  propose  with  respect  to  branch  banks — "  May  joint-stock  banks  now  in  ex- 
istence add  to  the  number  of  their  branches  ?"     My  answer  is.  They  may  ;  but  they 
must  not  upon  that  account  increase  the  maximum  of  their  circulation.     They  may 
transfer  business  from  an  existing  branch  to  another  branch  hereafter  to  be  consti- 
tuted, but  in  no  case  must  the  transfer  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  maximum  of  per- 
mitted circulation.     We  know  the  total  maximum  at  present  to  be  about  ;£8, 000,000. 
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That  is  about  the  amount  of  issue  in  England  and  Wales,  calculated  upon  the  average 
of  the  last  two  years ;  and  ve  intend,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  give  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  to  have  controlling  power  over  issues,  the  assurance  that  in  no  case 
can  that  aggregate  amount  be  exceeded.  I  have  been  asked  this  question — "  Sup- 
posing there  should  be  now  two  private  banks  with  three  partners  each — will  you 
object  to  the  consolidation  of  those  private  banks,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  joint 
concern  as  one  private  bank  with  six  partners  ?  and  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
issue  in  that  case  to  which  the  united  bank  would  be  entitled?"  I  do  not  propose 
to  prevent  such  a  consolidation ;  and  I  consider  that  the  united  bank  should  have 
the  power  of  issuing  an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  two 
banks  when  separate.  In  respect  of  branches,  the  law  requires  amendment.  I  doubt 
the  policy  which  some  banks  have  pursued  of  establishing  very  numerous  branches. 
I  doubt  whether  banks  having  fifty  or  sixty  branches — some  in  very  small  towns, 
renting  expensive  houses,  and  appointing  agents  with  considerable  salaries — can 
derive  proiit  from  such  a  course.  It  is  the  great  competition  which  exists,  and  the 
desire  to  monopolise  the  circulation,  which  has  probably  led  to  it.  Tiie  law,  how- 
ever, offers  no  impediment :  it  rather  encourages  the  extension  of  branches,  because 
the  law  requires  the  payment  of  duty  for  four  branches,  and  no  more ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  joint-stock  bank  taldng  out  a  licence  for  four  branches  has  the  power  to  establish 
an  unlimited  number  without  any  further  payment.  Now,  we  will  not  object  to  the 
establishment  of  new  branches,  but  we  propose  to  require  payment  for  the  licence 
for  each  new  branch  that  may  be  established.  I  propose,  therefore,  if  any  bank 
establishes  a  new  branch,  that  it  shall  be  required  to  take  out  a  fresh  separate  licence, 
the  cost  of  which  amounts  to  about  .£30.  I  have  also  been  asked,  "  Do  we  propose 
that  joint-stock  banks  shall  have  the  liberty  to  purchase  up  the  right  of  the  circula- 
tion of  private  banks  ?  "  V/c  are  v/illing,  so  long  as  the  character  of  the  institution 
is  not  changed,  to  admit  the  consolidation  ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  permit  a  joint- 
stock  bank  to  increase  its  circulation  by  purchasing  the  right  of  issue  of  a  private 
bank.  I  have  been  asked,  again,  "Will  you  permit  the  substitution  of  partners? 
Will  you  allow  the  son  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  his  father?"  I  saj',  certainly. 
We  can  give  no  guarantee  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  privilege  of  issue.  We 
tliink  parliament  has  a  perfect  right  at  any  time,  if  the  privilege  be  abused,  to  apply 
an  immediate  remedy.  So  long,  hov/ever,  as  the  present  system  exists,  we  advise 
the  House  not  to  attempt  a  vexatious  and  unnecessary  interference  with  these  con- 
cerns. We  should  tlierefore  permit  the  substitution  of  the  son  for  the  fatlier  as  a 
partner.  We  are  of  ojunion  also,  that  to  permit  the  enti'ance  of  a  new  partner  into 
a  private  bank  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  bank  itself.  A 
wealthy  man  may  be  desirous  to  add  his  capital  and  his  i-esponsiUility  to  the  bank  ; 
and  to  such  a  course  we  oppose  no  objection.  It  is  said,  "  Suppose  the  admission 
of  new  partners  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  character  of  the  partnership 
sliould  be  totally  changed ;  suppose  there  be  six  new  partners  instead  of  the  six  old 
ones  ;  will  you  permit  this  wholesale  substitution  ?"  We  recommend  that  we  should 
not  make  the  attempt  to  prohibit  it  by  law.  Such  a  substitution  may  seem  an  abuse 
of  tlie  conceded  privilege  of  issue;  but  we  deprecate  any  thing  like  unnecessary  and 
vexatious  intermeddling.  It  would  be  easy  to  evade  any  enactment  intended  to  pre- 
vent extensive  suljstitution  of  partners.  There  is  an  important  stipulation  which 
we  propose  to  make  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  we  think  to  be  just  to 
other  banks.  Some  of  those  banks  have  intiuircd  whether  we  would  permit  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  arrangements  made  by  them  with  the  P>;uik  of  England  for  the 
issue  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  iOngland,  and  the  substitution  uf  a  curresponding  amount 
of  their  own  notes,  thus  increasing  the  issue  of  their  own  notes  beyond  the  average 
of  the  two  years?  We  do  not  propose  to  permit  that  exchange  of  notes.  We  do 
not  ))roi)Ose  that  any  bank,  having  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of 
lOngland,  sliall  be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  to  resume 
their  own  notes  ;  but,  if  we  refuse  lliat  to  the  private  bank,  we  should  give  that  pri- 
v;it(!  hank  a  guarantee  that  the  Bank  of  lOngland  will  grant  the  accommodation  of 
i>ank  of  lOnghuid  notes  ujxin  as  favouraltle  torms  as  it  was  b(>fore  held.  We  propose, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  Hank  of  I'lngiand,  tliat  any  bank  wishing  to  relinquish 
its  connection  with  the  JJank  of  JCngland  may  have  the  power  of  doing  so;  but  it 
shall  not,  in  that  case,  be  allowed  to  resume  its  own  issues.     \f,  on  the  other  hand, 
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it  wishes  to  continue  its  connection,  tlie  Bank  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to  con- 
tinue the  supply  of  Bank  of  England  notes  upon  terms  not  less  disadvantageous  than 
the  present.  I  must  here  advert  to  a  change  which  the  bank  is  about  to  make  in 
its  arrangements  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  by  other  banks. 
These  arrangements  are  at  present  of  a  twofold  nature.  Some  banks  are  allowed 
by  the  Bank  of  England  a  commission  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  notes  actually 
in  circulation ;  others  are  permitted  as  an  equivalent  for  a  1  per  cent,  commission, 
to  open  a  discount  account  with  the  bank,  and  to  have  bills  discounted  at  3  per  cent, 
for  an  amount  varying  between  certain  prescribed  limits.  The  bank  proposes  to 
discontinue  the  discount  account,  and  to  act  with  respect  to  all  banks  on  one  uni- 
form rule,  making  an  allowance  to  each  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  actually  issued.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  point  of  importance 
■with  respect  to  which  I  have  explanation  to  otfer ;  and  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
close,  and  permit  the  House  to  proceed  to  discussion  upon  the  resolutions.  But  I 
am  told  that  my  chain  of  argument  the  other  night  was  incomplete;  that  there  was 
no  necessary  connection  between  my  premises  and  my  conclusions ;  that  I  did  not 
show  the  necessity  of  interfering  w  ith  the  circulation  of  joint-stock  banks  or  country 
banks ;  that  I  did  not  establish  the  policy  of  giving  an  increased  control  to  the  Bank 
of  England  over  other  banks.  Now,  I  am  not  conscious  that  any  link  in  the  chain 
of  argument  was  wanting.  I  attempted  to  show  that  competition  amongst  the 
issuers  of  notes  was  a  bad  principle — that  the  same  arguments  which  support  com- 
petition in  the  supply  of  other  articles,  did  not  apply  to  the  supply  of  paper  currency. 
I  attempted  to  show  that  where  there  is  an  unlimited  number  of  issues,  there  is  no 
feeling  of  individual  responsibility ;  and  that  no  man,  whatever  his  desire  might  be, 
would  sacrifice  his  interests  for  the  public  good,  when  he  knew  that  his  neighbours 
would  not  follow  his  example.  I  also  attempted  to  show  from  the  admission  of  the 
representatives  of  issuing  banks,  that  their  practice  was  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  regulate  a  paper  currency;  that  there  was  no  reference  to  the 
exchanges;  that,  as  it  was  once  ?aid  by  a  private  banker,  "  there  is  no  more  regard 
to  the  exchanges  than  to  the  snow  upon  the  mountains."  I  attempted  to  show,  from 
the  same  admissions,  that  increased  prices  led  to  increased  issues ;  and  that  there 
might,  therefore,  be  a  stimulus  to  speculation  at  the  very  time  when  there  ought  to 
be  discouragement.  I  cited  the  example  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  competition  in  issue,  though  controlled  by  unlimited  responsibility  of 
partners,  and  by  the  promised  convertibility  of  paper  into  coin,  was  no  security 
against  insolvency  of  banks  and  general  derangement  of  all  monetary  transactions. 
If,  however,  there  be  any  who  consider  the  proof  defective,  who  think  sufficient 
ground  has  not  been  shown  for  cheeking  the  privilege  of  issue,  and  increasing  the 
control  of  one  central  authority  over  the  paper  currency,  I  shall  be  glad  to  fortify 
my  position  by  additional  arguments.  If  the  example  of  the  United  States  be  not 
admitted  as  a  rule  for  us.  I  am  quite  content  to  look  at  home,  and  to  examine  the 
results  of  our  own  system  on  our  own  interests.  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  to  your 
conviction,  from  the  domestic  experience  of  twenty  years,  that  now  is  the  time 
when,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  take  security  against  the  unlimited  competition  in 
issues,  will  increase  the  control  of  one  superintending  bank,  and  will  prevent  alterna- 
tions and  vicissitudes  in  that  medium  of  exchange  which  is  to  regulate  the  value  of 
every  article  in  this  country.  Let  us  review  the  several  periods  occurring  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  when  there  has  been  a  derangement  in  the  monetary  aft'airs  of 
tlie  country,  and  when,  in  order  to  maintain  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold, 
there  has  been  the  necessity  for  sudden  contraction  of  issues.  There  have  been,  I 
think,  four  such  periods — in  1825,  in  1832,  in  1835-36,  and  in  1838-39.  Let  us 
see  in  three  of  these  periods  what  has  been  tlie  action  of  the  country'  banks.  In 
November,  1823,  the  bullion  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  was  £13,760,000;  in 
November,  1825,  it  was  reduced  to  £3,012,000.  If  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
standard  and  the  doctrine  as  to  the  variation  of  paper  with  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
be  admitted,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
paper.  But  it  is  estimated  that  between  November,  1823,  and  November,  1825, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper  of  from  £4,000,000  to 
£8,000,000.  Again,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  the  bullion,  in  the  Bank  of 
England  amounted  to  £9,948,000;  in  1837  it  had  sutFered  a  diminution  of  about 
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;£6,000,000,  being  reduced  to  £4,071,000,  while  the  country  bank  circulation  had 
increased  from  £10,14-2,000  in  1834,  to  £11,031,000  in  1837,  and  in  the  middle  of 
August,  1836,  when  you  were  at  the  very  verge  of  the  crisis,  the  country  hank 
circulation  was  actually  £12,000,000.  On  the  26lhof  June,  1838,  tiie  hiilli(m  in 
the  bank,  was  £9,722,000;  in  June,  1839,  it  was  reduced  to  £4,344,000,  and  the 
country  bank  circulation,  instead  of  being  diminished,  was  uguin  increased.  It 
amounted  to  £11,740,000  when  the  bank  had  £10,000,000  of  gold,  and  it  was  in- 
creased to  £12,725,000,  when  the  bank  had  only  £4,300,000  of  bullion.  Surely 
these  facts,  taken  in  conjuncti(Ui  with  ihe  admissions  of  the  country  bankers  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  their  issues  are  regulated,  are  decisive  proofs  of  defects  in 
our  present  system  of  currency.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  country  banks  or  joint- 
stock  banks  were  alone  responsible  for  the  events  that  occurred  at  those  periods.  I 
do  not  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  throughout  the  whole  of  ttiose 
periods,  but  assigning  to  the  bank  its  full  share  of  the  responsibility,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition,  that  the  increase  of 
issue  with  the  increase  of  prices,  that  the  unwillingness  or  inability  to  regulate  the 
issue  of  paper  by  a  close  observance  of  the  state  of  the  exchange,  is  fraught  with 
danger.  1  do  not  underrate  the  importance  and  value  of  the  banking  establishments 
of  this  country.  They  are  most  useful  instruments  for  facilitating  the  distribution 
and  profitable  use  of  capital,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  enabling 
those  who  require  the  temporary  advance  of  capital  to  procure  it  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms  from  those  who  can  supply  it.  1  do  full  justice  to  the  integrity 
and  high  character  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  connected  with  thess 
establisliments.  But,  if  there  be  defects  in  the  system  on  which  they  act,  it  is  our 
duty  to  apply  a  remedy  :  if  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  issue ;  if  great 
losses  have  been  sustained  by  innocent  parties,  both  as  shareholders  in  joint-stock 
bank*,  as  depositors,  and  as  the  holders  of  promissory  notes  of  private  banks,  which 
have  become  insolvent — we  are  bound  to  take  whatever  precautions  legislation  can 
provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils.  Cai^we  review  the  liistory  of  private 
banks  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  deny  the  necessity  for  legislative 
interference?  In  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  failures  of  country  banks 
amounted  in  number  to  240.  The  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy  was  89. 
The  lamentable  occurrences  of  1825  and  1826.  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  us.  With  regard  to  the  last  few  years,  a  return  has  recently  been  laid 
before  the  House,  wliich  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  legislati%'e  interference.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  number  of  private  banks  which  became  bankrupt 
in  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  with  the  amount  of  dividends  paid, 
so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained.     The  following  is  the  result : — 


Year. 

Number 

of  ISKt'k- 

ruptcies. 

Of  which 
were 

Batiks  of 
Issue. 

Number  tliat  paid  Dividends,  and  Amount  of  Dividends. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

9 
24 
20 
12 
11 

8 

'-! 

4 

1  under  .5a'.     1  under  lOs.     7  no  dividend. 

2  under  5*.     4  under  10«.     1  under  1.5*.     17  no  dividend. 

^.5under5.f.     G  under  10*.     1  under  15*.     1  under  20*. 
(      13  no  dividend. 

2  under  6*.     9  no  dividend.     1  div.  not  ascertained. 

J  2  under  5*.     1  under  10.?.     1  luider  15*.     1  under  20*. 
(     (J  div.  not  ascertained. 

With  respect  to  the  bankers  who  have  become  bankrupts,  T  have  before  me  returns 
furnished  by  the  i)ankruptcy  ollicc,  from  which  I  have  made  extracts.  'J'hey  refer 
to  failures  whicii  have  taken  jilace  since  the  1st  of  January  1839,  and  give,  in  some 
(•a->es,  the  amount  of  tlie  assets,  in  others  the  causes  of  failure.  The  failures  to 
which  these  extracts  apiily  were  ten  in  number.  The  i;ames  of  the  concerns  I  do 
not  mention. 
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ESTATES  OF  BANKERS  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  BANKRUPTS,  FROM  THE  1st  OF  JANUAl:r, 
183U,  TO  THE  1st  OF  APRIL,  1844. 


Cause  of 
In  No. 

1.  Speculation  oh  Sjianish  Bonds. 

2.  Banker  a  spirit  merchant;  the  spirit  trad  » 

was  obliged  to  pay  much  more  tiian  its 
whole  profits  to  the  family  of  the  banker's 
father,  and  acted  as  a  drain  upon  tliehank. 

3.  Advances  to  the  partners,  and  bad  specula- 

tions entered  into  by  more  than  one  of 
the  partners. 

4.  Loss  on  Kailway  Speculations. 

5.  The  bank   had  been  insolvent  for  many 

years.     Loss  by  bad  debts,  £145,000. 

6.  The  banker  succeeded  to  a  considerable 

property,  mortgaged  ids  estate,  overdrew 
his  private  account  with  the  bank,  issued 
promissory  notestotheamountof £14,000, 
bearing  interest  to  depositors  of  small 
sums  among  the  humble  classes  of  society, 
£5,51*0  of  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand. 


Failure. 
In  Xo. 

7.  This  bank  had  been  insolvent  'for  many 

years.  Lost  large  sums  in  a  sugar  re- 
linery,and  £67,000  in  a  commercial  house 
at  Glasgow. 

8.  Uncle  and  nephew  partners.  In  the  course 

of  eleven  years  the  nephew  dissipated 
£100,000  of  the  partnership  assets.  The 
uncle  died  in  1808,  leaving  a  large  fortune 
among  his  relations.  Tlie  nephew  com- 
mitted suicide  in  October,  lb40,  when  the 
frauds  were  discovered. 

Estates. 

9.  Liabilities  £157,960.    Dividend  none.  As- 

sets £20. 
10.  Date  of  fiat  12th  July,  1842.     Ko  dividend 
yet  made.     Bankrupt  had  certain    race- 
horses, from  which  the  sum  of  £750  5s. 
was  netted. 


Surely  tlie  conclusion  we  must  draw  from  the  details  to  which  I  have  referred, 
"hnlh  with  respect  to  the  frequent  failures  of  banks,  and  the  loss  and  suffering  en- 
tailed u])on  their  creditors,  is  in  favour  of  legislative  interference.  It  is  said  that 
the  banks  wliich  failed  were  not  in  all  cases  banks  of  issue  ;  but  I  propose,  not 
merely  a  check  upon  the  privilege  of  issue,  but  an  amendment  of  the  law  under  which 
banks  not  being  banks  of  issue  are  constituted.  Should  these  measures  receive  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  they  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  limit  tlte  extent  of  legitimate 
accommodation  which  banks  can  afford  to  those  who  are  engaged  either  in  manufactures 
or  in  agriculture.  I  know  that  it  supposed  by  some  that  the  issuing  power  of  country 
banks  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  essential  to,  the  maintenance  of  agricultural 
pr<jsperity  ;  and  tliiat  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  to  which  country  i)aper  is  a[)|ilied.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  a 
very  extensive  district  surrounding  the  metropolis,  the  circulation  is  in  a  great 
measure  ci)m|)osed  of  Batik  of  England  paper.  In  a  circular  area  round  London 
having  a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles,  the  only  competitors  in  issue  with  the  Bank  of 
England  are  certain  private  banks.  That  area  includes  a  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant agricultiu-al  district.  It  includes  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent, 
Surrey,  Hampshire,  Oxfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  with  a  great  part  of  Suffolk  and  of  Northamptonshire.  Now,  it  aji- 
pears,  from  the  returns  made  to  the  Stamp  Office,  that  tliroughout  this  great  agricul- 
tural district  the  total  amount  of  the  circulation  of  private  hanks  is  only  £1,329,000. 
The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulation  is  suj)])lied  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  some  also  of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  of  tliis  country  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England  constitutes  almost  the  exclusive  medium  of  exchange,  Tmention 
tliese  facts  tor  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  apprehension  tliat  such  a  restriction  as 
tiiat  which  I  propose,  upon  the  issues  of  country  paper,  will  undii]}'  lower  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  or  diminish  the  legitimate  acconmiodation  which  the 
dealers  in  capital  and  money  can  afford  to  the  trader  or  the  agriculturist.  It  is 
said  that  tlie  Bank  of  England  will  not  have  the  means  which  it  has  heretofore 
had  for  supporting  public  credit,  and  of  affording  assistance  to  the  mercantile 
world  in  times  of  commercial  dilficulty.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  nveans  of  sap- 
porting  credit  are  not  m«ans  exclusively  possessed  by  banks.  All  who  are  possessed 
of  unemployed  cajiital,  whether  bankers  or  not,  and  who  can  gain  an  adequate  return 
by  the  advance  of  capital,  ai^e  enabled  to  afford,  and  do  afford,  that  aid  which  it 
is  supi)Osed  by  some  that  banks  alone  are  enabled  to  afford.  In  tlie  second  place, 
it  maj'  be  a  question  whether  there  be  any  permanent  advantage  in  {he  maintenance 
of  private  or  public  credit,  unless  the  means  of  maintaining  it  are  derived  from 
the  bona  fide  advance  of  capital,  and  not  from  a  temporary  increase  of  jiromissory 
notes  issued  for  a  special  purpose.     Some  apprehend  that  the  proposed  restrictions 
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upon  issue  will  diminish  the  power  of  the  bank  to  act  with  energy  at  the  period  of 
monetary  crisis  and  commercial  alarm  and  derangement.  But  the  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  prevent  (so  far  as  legislation  can  prevent)  the  recurrence  of  those 
evils  from  which  we  suffered  in  1825,  1836,  and  1839.  It  is  better  to  prevent 
the  paroxysm  than  to  excite  it,  and  trust  to  desperate  remedies  for  the  means 
of  recovery.  I  now  commit  these  measures  to  the  consideration  and  judgment 
of  the  Ho'.ise.  They  will  be  thought  by  some  to  fall  short  in  the  practical 
a])plication  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  by  others,  probably,  to 
effect  too  hastj'  and  extensive  an  alteration  of  the  system  which  now  exists.  By 
the  great  raajorit}'  of  this  House,  I  trust,  they  will  be  deemed  a  safe  and  just 
compromise  between  conflicting  considerations,  reconciling  the  establishment 
of  sound  principles  with  a  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  private  interests.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  first  of  the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 
certain  of  the  privileges  now  by  law  vested  in  that  corporation,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  provided  by  any  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
henceforth  be  divided  in  two  separate  departments ;  one  exclusively  confined 
to  the  issue  and  circulation  of  notes,  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  banking. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  amount  of  securities  upon  which  it  shall  hence- 
forth be  lawful  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  and  that  such  amount  shall  only  be  increased  under  certain  conditions 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

4.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  a  w^eekly  publication  should  be 
made  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  banking 
departments. 

5.  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  law,  which  subjects  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  payment  of  composition  for  stamp  duty. 

6.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  to  be  continued  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  rate  of  fixed  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  the  bank  to  the  public 
shall  be  ^180,000  per  annum,  and  shall  be  defrayed  by  deducting  the  said  sum  from 
the  sum  now  by  law  payable  to  the  bank  for  the  management  of  the  jjublic  debt. 

7.  'J'hat,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  of  the  securities  upon  which  it  shall  be  lawful 
fur  the  bank  to  issue  such  promissory  notes  as  aforesaid,  a  further  annual  payment 
shall  be  made  by  the  bank  to  the  public  over  and  above  the  said  fixed  payment  of 
£180,000  equal  in  amount  to  the  net  profit  derived  from  the  promissory  notes  on 
such  additional  securities. 

8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  by  law  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand  by  any  bank  not  issuing  such  notes  on  the  (ith  day  of  May 
1S44,  or  by  any  bank  thereafter  to  be  •  established  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

[).  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  such  banks  in  England  and  Wales 
as  on  the  Gth  day  of  ISIay,  1844,  issued  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  shall  continue  to  issue  such  notes,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  to  such 
limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  issue  as  may  be  provided  for  by  any  act  to  be  jtasscd 
for  that  purpose. 

10.  'J'iiat  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  for  the  weekly  publication  of  the  amount 
of  proniisffory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  circulated  by  any  bank  authorised 
to  issue  such  notes. 

11.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  by  law  with  regard  to  joint-stock  bank- 
ing companies. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  I\lr.  Charles  Buller— Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  many  banks  had  failed  which  Mere  not  banks  of  issue; 
but  wlicn  he  spoke  he  was  addressing  himself  to  the  memorial  of  the  joint-stock 
banks,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  i)rescnt  system  of  banking  was  i)erfeot,  or  so 
good  (hat  they  deprecated  any  alteration,  lie  had  stated,  that  it  Avas  difficult  to 
maintain  this  ijcrfection  after  the  ex])erience  of  the  lasi  twenty-live  years,  when  he 
found  that  during  three  years  240  banks  had  failed,  and  that  during  the  last  four  or 
live  there  had  been  eighty-five  failures,  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  the  present  sys- 
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tem  was  excluded  from  all  possible  improvement.  He  thought  he  had  |)rovc(l  tliat 
the  powers  of  issue  were  a  great  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  banks  and 
to  their  mismanagement.  It  was  true  that  other  banks  might  mismanage  their  con- 
cerns, but  he  was  going  to  try  and  improve  the  system  of  banking  generally;  he  was 
about  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  the  joint-stock  banks  laboured  :  he  was  about 
to  provide  that,  on  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
capital  should  be  paid  up,  and  he  was  about  to  introduce  new  modes  of  management. 
Although  he  could  not  control  every  private  bank,  although  there  might  still  be 
transactions  in  railway  shares,  and  in  Spanish  bonds,  yet  he  would  call  upon  the 
public  to  exercise  vigilance  and  caution  in  their  transactions,  and  if  they  jilaced  their 
confidence  in  banks  which  were  badly  managed,  they  must  suffer  for  it.  lie  rejoiced 
that  the  right  lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham, 
made  so  near  an  approach  to  his  views,  lie  had  never  done  tlic  latter  hon.  gentle- 
man the  injustice  of  supposing  that  ho  was  the  author  of  the  letters  he  had  cpioted, 
the  letters  might  be  the  production  of  one  of  the  hon.  member's  constitiitents.  He 
was  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  advocated  a  standard  price,  only 
that  he  thought  it  should  be  in  corn,  and  not  in  gold.  The  hon.  member  deprecated 
any  interference  with  banks,  and  yet  he  advocated  a  law  which  fixed  a  certain  amount 
of  bullion;  but  how  could  the  hon.  gentleman  deprecate  such  an  interference  when 
he  would  have  enacted  such  a  law  ?  If  paper  vcere  to  be  convertible  into  gold,  what 
would  be  the  details  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  measure  by  which  we  would  compel  the 
bank  to  make  the  conversion.  He  said,  "here  are  ten  millions  vvfhich  you  are  never 
to  touch,  here  is  a  sacred  deposit."  [Mr.  Muntz  had  not  advocated  non-interference 
with  the  bank.]  How  a  bank  which  was  always  liable  to  pay  on  demand  could  be 
made  to  do  so,  when  there  was  a  fixed  amount  of  bullion,  he  could  not  tell.  My 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Newdegate),  continued  the  right  hon.  baronet,  has  put  a  question  to 
me,  which  is  important,  because,  although  it  was  put  briefly,  yet  it  includes  the 
chief  objections  which  are  felt  by  many  to  the  measure  which  I  projjose;  and  I  am 
anxious,  both  on  that  account,  and  from  feelings  of  esteem  for  a  young  member  of 
this  House,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  distinguish  himself,  to  give  an  answer  to  it.  The 
question  of  my  hon.  friend  was  this — "  How  far  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
act  of  1819,  as  carried  out  by  the  alteration  of  the  system  of  issues,  and  by  the  re- 
organization of  banking  establishments,  taken  together,  as  now  proposed  by  tlic 
government,  will,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  and  the  facilities 
for  circulating  to  the  average  of  the  last  two  years,  v/ithout  reference  to  the  increase 
of  production  in  this  country,  affect  prices':'  For,  if  the  quantity  of  commodities 
produced  increase,  and  the  amount  of  money  remain  the  same,  will  not  the  price  of 
commodities  fall  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  production?  To  this 
question  my  answer  is,  that  tiic  present  measure  is  not  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  act  of  1819 — it  is  the  fulfilment  and  complement  of  that  act, 
but  it  does  not  carry  the  principle  of  a  metallic  standard  farther  than  it  was 
carried  by  the  Act  of  1819.  That  Act  restored  a  metallic  standard;  it  re- 
quired that  promissory  notes  should  not  be  issued,  excepting  on  the  condition  that 
they  were  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  bearer.  They  are  issued  on  that 
condition.  Under  the  system  that  exists,  they  may  not,  for  a  time,  conform  in 
value  to  gold — they  may  be  issued  in  excess — they  may  be  the  means  of  affording  a 
greater  degree  of  temporary  accommodation  than  could  be  alForded  by  a  metallic 
currency — they  may  increase  prices,  and  create  for  a  time  the  apjiearauce  of  pro- 
sperity. But  they  do  all  this  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  reaction, — the  certainty 
that  the  time  must  come  Avheu,  if  you  adhere  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  if  you 
maintain  it  unaltered,  that  standard  will  assert  its  supremacy,  will  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  value  of  paper,  and  will  require  that  paper  shall  conform  to  the  value  of  gold. 
When  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  is  scnsiljle, — when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety, the  law  enjoining  its  equivalency  to  coin  will  be  enforced  by  every  holder  of 
paper,  from  the  man  whose  whole  property  is  a  single  five-pound  note,  to  the  great 
capitalist  who  influences  the  foreign  exchange  by  the  extent  of  his  dealings  in  money. 
Tlie  certain  means  of  realising  a  small  |)rofit,  will  impel  every  holder  of  paper  to 
demand  coin  in  exchange.  What  advantages  will  there  have  been  in  the  temiiorary 
accommodation,  what  advantage  in  the  temporary  increase  of  prices,  if  they  are  to 
be  followed — as  I  contend  they  inevitably  will — by  such  a  contraction  of  paper  as 
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will  make  it  equal  in  value  to  coin?  Let  us  not  confound  that  accommodiuion 
which  is  afforded  by  the  liberal  advance  of  capital,  that  increase  of  prir-es  which 
springs  from  general  prosperity  and  increased  demand,  witli  the  accommodation  and 
increase  of  prices  which  rest  on  no  snrer  foundation  than  an  undue  issue  of  paper. 
I  call  it  an  undue  issue,  if  its  value  do  not  conform  with  that  of  the  coin  which  it 
professes  to  represent,  and  which  the  law  has  made  the  measure  of  vidue.  I  have 
thus  given  to  the  question  of  my  hon.  friend  that  answer  which  1  believe  to  be  a 
satisfactory  answer,  provided  that  you  admit  that  there  is,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be,  a  metallic  standard.  He  had  omitted  to  mention  one  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  inconvertible  paper.  In  1797  there  were  only  240  private  banks,  but  the  moment 
liability  to  convert  wa^  removed,  more  of  these  banks  were  established,  and  when 
they  had  to  deal  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  with  them,  their  number  had  increased 
from  240  to  about  800;  it  was  because  they  found  such  great  advantages  in  incon~ 
vertibility,  that  the  banks  of  issue  were  so  much  increased. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Thomas  Haring — Sir  R.  Peel  said,  I  under- 
stand my  hon.  friend  to  imply  a  doubt  as  to  tl>e  policy  of  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
will  limit  the  issue  of  the  bank  upon  securities  to  a  gross  amount,  and  will  require 
that  the  profit  of  any  issue  upon  securities  that  may  be  permitted,  under  certain 
circumstances,  beyond  that  amount,  shall  belong  to  the  public.  My  hon.  friend 
asks,  what  inducement  will  the  bank  have  to  supply  any  void  that  may  arise  in  the 
country  circulation,  since  the  bank  is  to  have  no  j>rofit  for  an  issue  made  for  that 
jmrpose?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  must  assume  that  the  bank  will  feel 
an  interest,  apart  from  the  mere  con-^ideration  of  pecuniary  profit,  in  increasing  its 
control  over  the  general  circulation,  and  thus  diminishing  the  risk  that  the  action 
of  the  bank  upon  the  exchanges,  whenever  such  action  is  necessary,  can  be  coun- 
teracted by  other  issuers  of  pa]ter.  In  the  second  place,  the  bank  may  protect  itself 
from  loss  by  supplying  the  void  that  may  be  created  in  the  country  circnilation, 
and  will  thus  have  a  direct  pecuniary  inducement  to  supply  it.  Suppose  the  notes 
of  the  bank,  issued  for  the  circulation  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  for  tiie  general 
purposes  of  commerce,  to  amount  to  £22,000,000,  and  that  the  banking  de[)artment 
has  a  supply  of  £6,000,000  of  notes  lying  dormant,  received  from  the  issue  depart- 
ment in  exchange  for  gold;  suppose  also  £2,000,000  of  the  country  cii'culation  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  a  demand  therefi)re  for  an  increased  issue  beyond  the  ordinary  cir- 
cidation  of  £22,000,000  to  arise;  it  would  in  that  case  be  a  source  of  jirofit  to  the 
bank  to  supply  the  void  from  the  stock  of  notes  in  tiie  banking  department,  without 
requiring  permission  from  the  Queen  in  Council,  to  increase  its  issues  upon  securi- 
ties. Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  there  being  no  stock  of  unissued  notes  in  the 
banking  department,  justifying  the  supjily  of  the  void  from  that  department.  The 
bank  would  then  have  no  alternative  but  to  supply  the  void,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Privy  Council,  by  an  issue  ujjou  securities  beyond  the  amount  of  £14,000,000.  The 
question  is,  what  interest  will  the  bank  have  in  seeking  permission  to  make  such 
an  is«ue,  as  the  profit  will  belontr  to  the  go\eriunent?  I  answer,  that  the  bank,  by 
obtaitnng  such  pei'inission,  will  protect  itself  from  a  loss  to  whicli  it  will  be  other- 
wise liable.  According  to  the  assiuiiption,  the  void  in  the  currency  takes  place, 
and  is  not  suj)plie<l  by  the  bank  from  its  ordinary  resources.  The  notes  remaining 
in  circulation  will  then  l>ecome  more  valuible;  there  will  be  an  influx  of  gold;  aud 
that  gold  will  be  tendered  to  the  bank,  which  must  give  notes  in  exchange  for  it. 
On  that  issue,  there  would  not  only  be  no  profit,  but  there  would  be  an  absolute  loss, 
amounting  to  the  charge  of  the  mantifaclure  and  tlie  issue  of  notes,  which,  in  the 
case  sii|)posed,  will  fall  upon  the  bank.  Should  the  increased  issue  take  place  upon 
securities,  although  the  nctt  profit  will  belong  to  the  pid)lic,  yet  the  charges  also, 
namely,  the  conunission  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  issue,  and  the  expense  of  the  notes, 
must  also  be  defrayed  by  the  public;  and  it  will  be  less  disadvantageous  to  the  bank, 
umler  the  circumstances  siqiposed,  to  isstui  notes  upon  an  increased  amoimt  of  secu- 
rities than  upon  gold.  He  should  be  glad,  the  right,  hon.  baronet  continued  in 
reference  to  Lord  \V<irsley,  to  atlem|)t  to  relieve  the  noble  lord's  anxiety  with  rcsjtect 
to  country  banks;  the  noble  lord  feared  that,  by  taking  an  average  of  the  last  two 
years,  iIhtc  might  be  some  inconvenient  restriction  on  the  issue  of  country  banks, 
and,  therefore,  a  diminution  of  the  accounnodation  given  to  agriculturists.  The 
noble  l(;rd  said,  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  two  years,  there  was  a 
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depression  in  the  priee  of  agriculturul  produce,  and  tliere  was  a  panic;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  unfair  to  take  tlie  last  two  years.  Now  he  would  just  read  the  issues  of 
country  banks  for  the  last  six  montlis.  They  were  represented  by  these  figures  : 
£3,400,000,  £1,900,000,  £4,500,000,  £4,800,000,  £4,900,000,  £4,900,000. 
These  were  tlie  average  monthly  issues  of  country  banks  for  the  last  six  months, 
during  which  period  there  had  been  no  panic,  and  no  great  depression  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Was  he  going  to  call  for  the  reduction  of  these  issues,  an  average 
which  would  tell  inconveniently  on  the  banks,  and  restrict  their  issues  ?  Take  the 
first  six  months  which  he  was  going  to  admit  into  the  average;  he  must  begin,  of 
course,  with  May  1842.  The  noble  lord  would  observe,  that  the  last  six  months 
never  in  any  case  exceeded  five  millions.  He  would  take  the  first  six  or  eight 
months  he  was  going  to  permit  country  banks  to  take  into  the  average,  and  beginning 
with  May,  it  was  £y,3G0,000,  £4,999,000,  £5,100,000,  £5,100,000,  £5.098,000, 
£5,488,000,  4,434,000,  £5,085,000.  So  that  he  was  going  to  permit  the  country 
banks  to  have  an  average  of  two  years,  and  he  showed  to  the  noble  lord  that  the 
first  six  months  of  these  two  years  exceeded,  in  every  case  but  one,  five  millions;  and 
in  the  last  six  months  there  was  no  depression  of  price,  no  panic,  no  want  of  accom- 
modation. He  asked  the  noble  lord  whether  he  had  satisfied  him  that  country 
banks  could  extend  their  accommodation.  The  noble  lord  said  that  Lincolnshire 
■was  a  fair  test.  Now,  he  believed  that  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  were  the 
counties  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  variation  in  the  amount  of  issues.  At  one 
time  in  Lincolnshire  it  was  £4,100,000,  at  another  time  £4,500,000,  the  mean  was 
£4,250,000.  What  could  prevent  the  Leicester  banks  keeping  £40,000  Exchequer 
bills,  and  to  provide  for  an  increased  circulation  of  notes,  by  selling  out  £25,000 
of  the  Exchequer  bills,  demand  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  supply  the  accom- 
modation as  usual  with  Bank  of  England  notes?  This  was  all  he  asked  them  to  do. 
He  did  not  ask  them  to  make  a  deposit  as  of  securities.  All  he  asked  of  them  was, 
if  they  wanted  £25,000  more,  to  supply  that  out  of  capital,  and  not  from  credit. 
There  were  seventy  banks,  which  contrived  to  give  accommodation  without  any 
issues  of  their  own.  He  left  to  these  banks  the  power  of  issuing  £4,250,000,  and  if 
on  any  occasion  they  wanted  an  excess,  all  he  asked  of  them  was  to  give  security 
for  that  excess,  to  supply  it  from  the  capital. 

Resolutions  agreed  to;  House  resumed,  Resolutions  to  be  reported. 
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On  the  motion  that  the  above  bill  be  read  a  second  time, — Mr.  Hawes  moved  as 
an  amendment,  to  substitute  the  words:  "  That  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been  laid 
before  the  House,  to  justify  the  proposed  interference  with  banks  of  issue,  in  the 
management  of  their  circulation." 

Sir  R.  Pei-l  said,  that  having  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  speeches  which 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  opinion  of 
any  one  man  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lam- 
beth, with  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  bill  was  founded.  They 
all  professed  to  recognise  the  great  doctrine  of  a  metallic  currency — they  all  admitted 
that  we  ought  to  maintain  a  metallic  standard,  but  there  was  not  one  of  them,  from 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  commenced  the  debate,  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  concluded  his  speech,  who  did  not  appear  to  entertain  an  opinion — whatever 
the  professions  might  be— that  a  metallic  standard  ought  to  be  abandoned.  [Mr. 
Hawes:  "  No,  no."]  The  hon.  gentleman  had  certainly  been  loud  in  his  professions 
of  adherence  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  to  the  great  principles  upon  which  the 
report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  was  founded;  but  although  the  commencement  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  was  a  declaration  that  the  determination  of  that  com- 
mittee was  right,  yet  the  hon.  gentleman  argued  that  the  facts  which  it  had  collected 
led  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that  paper  was  not  depre- 
ciated during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments.  That  he  did  not  expect  to  hear, 
and  he  had  never  before  heard  such  a  declaration  from  any  one  who  professed  an 
183— Vol.  IV. 
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adherence  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  A  declaration  more  hostile  to 
that  committee  than  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  state  tills  night,  in  the  year  1844, 
that  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  inconvertible  paper  was  not  depreciated. 
What,  tlien,  were  all  the  attacks  upon  the  bill  of  IS  19,  he  had  never  heard,  for 
restoring  a  gold  currency  without  foundation  ?  Was  it  untrue  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  kingdom  was  raised  in  price  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  did  the  return  to  cash  payments  make  no  ditfer- 
cnee  v/hatever  in  all  the  engagements  that  had  been  entered  into  ?  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  you  might  have  sent  any  quantity  of  gold  to  the  continent  at  any 
time,  and  purchased  articles  as  cheap  there  as  in  England,  and  realized  as  large  a 
profit  here;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  various  articles  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  prices  were  not  affected  by  the  paper  being  inconvertible.  Why,  how 
vain  was  the  discussion  as  to  prices  at  particular  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
any  inference  from  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  currency.  Look  at  the  prices  of 
manufiictured  cotton.  That  was  the  argument  which  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Waith- 
man  was  continually  using.  lie  said,  "  While  you  require  the  same  amount  of  taxes, 
the  price  of  cotton  goods  has  fallen  ofip."  But  surely,  with  the  improvements  in 
machinery,  with  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  with  our  great 
command  of  capital,  it  would  have  been  marvellous  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  de- 
crease of  ])rice.  And  what  inference  did  the  hon.  gentleman  draw  from  the  prices 
of  those  particular  commodities  with  respect  to  the  currency  ?  Did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman know  what  took  place  with  respect  to  silver  during  the  Bank  Restriction  ? 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  "  Oh,  you  must  not  estimate  the  depreciation  by  the  price 
of  gold."  But  did  the  hon.  gentleman  recollect,  during  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments, an  attempt  to  issue  silver?  That  was  not  then  a  legal  tender:  it  was  not 
the  standard  of  value.  Certain  dollars,  however,  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  place  of  gold,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  silver  dollars  soon  fol- 
lowed the  gold  guineas,  and  disappeared  from  circulation.  The  hon.  gentleman  said 
paper  was  not  depreciated.  But  as  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  increasing  the 
value  of  silver,  and  what  had  been  issued  at  4s.,  the  Mint  price,  was  allowed  to 
circulate  at  45.  6d.,  and  this  kept  the  silver  currency  in  circulation.  A  new  value 
was  given  to  the  dollar,  according  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  paper;  and  what 
you  had  attempted  in  vain  to  circulate  at  the  Mint  price,  as  soon  as  a  new  value  was 
placed  upon  it,  according  to  the  depreciated  paper,  remained  in  circulation.  For 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  contend  that,  during  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  it  was 
not  depreciated,  and  prices  were  not  afiected,  was  a  blow  at  the  report  of  the  Bullion 
Cnmmittee,  which  he  should  not  have  expected  from  one  who  professed  to  adhere  to 
its  opinions.  It  was  a  contradiction  of  facts  which  he  thought  every  man  acknow- 
ledged. If  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were  correct,  he  should  not  have 
escaped  much  abuse  and  calumny  for  attemi)ting  to  restore  gold  currency  in  1819. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  M. 
(ialatin,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  analogy  of  the  United  Slates  was  inap- 
plicable to  this  country.  Why  should  the  example  of  the  United  States  be  inappli- 
cable to  this  country?  There  were  joint-stock  hanks  in  the  United  States — there 
was  a  paper  currency,  nominally  convertible  into  gold  on  demand.  As  far  as 
regarded  the  parties  and  their  property,  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  perfect 
g'.iarantee  for  solvency;  but  there  was  unlimited  competition  of  issue,  and  the  con- 
se([uencc  was  bankruptcy  and  general  failure.  In  1811,  there  was  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  Bank,  in  some  respects  corres[)onding  to  the  Bank  of  England — 
liaving  an  imperfect  control  over  tlic  issues,  because  it  was  well  conducted,  and 
maintained  the  princijile  of  convertihiliiy;  and  as  the  notes  of  other  banks  could  be 
turned,  by  exchange,  into  notes  of  the  central  bank,  it  jiosscssed  some  control  over 
the  issues  of  other  banks.  In  1811,  the  first  central  bank  was  abolished.  In  three 
years  afierwanls  there  was  a  universal  suspension  of  cash  payments,  in  consctjucnce 
of  that  irn|)crfect  check  having  been  removed.  In  a  few  years  afterwards — about 
1818,  another  central  bank  was  established,  and  it  cea<ed  in  1833.  Again,  in  a  few 
years  all  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  twice  in  succession,  were  found  susjiending 
their  specie  payments.  Was  not  that  a  strong  proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  central 
bank,  and  of  a  comi)letc  control  over  the  issues?  This  was  an  example  of  another 
country  of  great  resources,  with  a  large  amount  of  capital,  suliicieut  to  command 
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good  banking  establishments;  and  if  he  showed  tliat  on  two  occasions,  within  a  short 
period  while  a  central  bank  existed,  that  other  establishments  were  preserved,  and 
that  after  the  control  of  the  central  bank  had  been  removed  by  the  government,  not- 
withstanding regulations  to  ensure  solvenc}',  notwithstanding  the  nniversal  profession 
of  convertibility,  there  occurred  universal  batdiriiptcy,  and  suspension  of  cash  i)ay- 
ments,  he  thought  that  was  a  case  perfectly  applicable  to  ihis  country,  and  a  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  central  control.  He  would  take  the  opinions  of  the  two  highest 
authorities  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject.  He  conld  not  name  two  higher 
authorities  than  Mr.  Gahitin  and  Mr.  Webster.  And  what  said  ]\Ir.  Galatin,  who 
had  been  quoted  by  the  lion,  member  for  Lambetli  ?  He  said  that  "The  creation 
of  new  state  banks  to  fill  the  chasm  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  was  u-nal  under  such  circumstances, 
the  expectations  of  great  jjrotits,  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number 
than  were  wanted  ;  and  as  tlie  salutary  regulating  power  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  existed,  the  issues  were  increased  beyond  what  circumstances  ren- 
dered necessary, — tiiat  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  suspension  might  have 
been  prevented  at  the  time  it  took  place,  had  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States 
been  in  existence — that  tlie  exaggerated  increase  of  the  state  banks  occasioned  by  its 
dissolution,  would  not  have  occurred  had  that  bank  still  have  retained  power  over 
those  bodies,  and  checked  their  issues." 

If  tlie  example  of  a  great  country,  and  the  authority  of  great  writers,  could  have 
any  bearing  upon  this  country,  that  example  and  that  authority  were  in  favour  of 
his  argument.  But  what  said  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  Treasury  Bill,  on 
the  12th  of  March  1838,  etfecting  the  banking  of  that  country?  "  I  lay  it  down  as 
an  unquestionable  principle,  that  no  paper  can  be  made  equal  and  kept  equal  to  gold 
and  silver,  but  such  as  is  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  on  demand;  but  I  have 
gone  further,  and  still  go  further  than  this,  and  I  contend  that  even  convertibility, 
though  itself  indispensable,  is  not  a  certain  and  unfailing  ground  of  reliance.  There 
is  a  liability  to  excessive  issues  of  gold  even  while  j)aper  is  convertible  at  will.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Where,  then,  shall  a  regulator  be  found  ?  What  prin- 
ciple of  prevention  do  we  rely  upon  ?" 

Here  was  a  gentleman,  not  indulging  in  speculation,  but  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking  in  the  United  States,  originally  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  convertibility  on  demand  was  sufficient  to  check  issues, 
yet,  warned  by  experience,  in  his  own  country,  acknowledging  that  with  unlimited 
competition  even  convertibility  on  demand  was  not  a  security  against  overissue.  If 
the  United  States  were  to  be  quoted  at  all,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  principles  embo- 
died in  the  present  bill.  And  what  was  the  case  in  our  own  country  ?  Did  he 
propose  to  disturb  any  perfect  and  successful  system  of  currency  ?  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  all  adhered  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  the  principle  of  converti- 
bility, but  it  was  said,  agreeing  with  those  principles,  that  there  was  not  suiBcient 
ground  for  interference.  Why,  what  was  our  experience  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ?  In  that  period  had  we  not  many  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  legislative  inter- 
ference to  maintain  the  princijde  of  convertibility?  There  had  been  four  monetary 
crises — in  1825,  1832,  1836-1837,  and  1839 — and  there  was  in  each  of  these  an 
increase  in  the  issues  of  country  bank  paper;  in  each  there  was  proof  tliat  the  issues 
were  not  made  conformable  to  the  exchanges,  but  that  an  increase  of  the  country 
bank  paper  had  taken  place,  when,  if  there  were  trntli  in  the  principle  for  which  he 
contended,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  reduction,  and  thus  in  each  period  there  had 
subsequently  arisen  the  necessity  for  a  rapid  and  ruinous  contraction.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  last  had  said,  that  tlie  Bank  of  England  was  always  able  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  prevent  its  notes  from  being  discredited.  He  knew  it  was.  He 
knew  that  when  the  paroxysm  was  at  its  height,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  bank 
to  make  great  efforts,  it  could,  by  means  of  great  sacrifices,  save  itself  and  ensure 
continued  convertibility.  The  bank  could  always  maintain  its  credit;  it  could 
always  cover  its  own  notes;  but  by  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  mercantile  and 
other  interests.  That  was  what  he  wished  to  prevent,  and  it  was  not  to  do  that 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him,  of  leaving  the  country  banks  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  So  far  was  he  from  doing  that,  that  he  would  compel  the 
Bank  of  England  to  conform  to  certain  principles,  advantageous  to  the  public  and 
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to  private  bankers,  which,  at  certain  periods  of  monetary  crises,  the  bank  had 
neglected.  He  wished  to  prevent  the  bank  from  doing  that  wiiieh  it  has  done — 
from  issuing  its  notes  to  meet  the  demands  for  deposits,  lie  said  to  the  bank,  there 
were  certain  principles  laid  down,  and  it  must  conform  to  tliem — that  it  might  issi.e 
notes  on  securities,  hnt  to  the  limited  amount  of  ^14,000,000 — the  whole  of  the 
issue  above  that  amount  must  be  based  on  gold.  But  then  it  was  said  this  would  be 
a  great  restriction  upon  the  issues.  Now,  they  took  security  against  the  possibility 
of  there  being  too  great  a  restriction  upon  the  issues,  because  if  the  bank  restricted 
the  issue  of  its  notes  till  they  became  more  valuable  than  coin,  then  every  man 
had  a  right  to  take  gold  to  the  bank  and  get  notes  for  it.  That  was  his  answer 
to  the  objection;  and  tliose  who  did  not  admit  it  to  be  a  good  answer,  did  not 
admit  the  principle  upon  which  the  measure  is  founded.  The  principle  is,  that 
as  the  paper  promises  to  ))ay  in  gold,  it  ought  to  conform  to  gold;  and  he  said 
it  would  be  no  accommodation  whatever  to  commerce  if  bankers  w-ere  to  be 
allowed  to  coin  their  personal  credit  into  money  instead  of  their  capital.  He 
said  then,  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  bank 
shall  not  issue  paper  beyond  the  proper  amount,  by  compelling  the  bank  to  give  notes 
in  exchange  for  gold.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  se'?urity  that  the  bank  shall 
not  restrict  its  issues  below  the  necessary  amount,  by  giving  to  the  holder  of  gold 
the  power  of  demanding  bank  notes.  But  then  it  was  said  that  restriction  imposed 
upon  the  issue  of  private  paper  would  subject  the  country  to  the  greatest  incon- 
venience. It  was  said,  also,  that  the  only  etfeet  of  their  interference  in  discrediting 
the  paper  issues  of  the  private  banks  would  be  to  make  men  invent  some  other  species 
of  paper  credit  for  themselves,  to  be  substituted  for  country  notes.  Now,  if  country 
paper  were  necessary  to  agricultural  prosperity,  why  had  not  that  question  been 
answered  which  he  had  put  before?  AVhy  was  it  that  in  eight  or  ten  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  counties  the  issue  of  the  country  paper  does  not  exceed  £1, -300, 000? 
He  had  shewn  that  in  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Cambridgeshire,  Oxfordshire, 
part  of  Norfolk,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Suffolk,  all  situated  within  a  radius  of  sixty- 
five  miles  from  London, — that  in  all  those  counties  the  necessities  of  the  district  were 
provided  for  by  an  issue  of  country  bank  paper  to  the  amount  of  only  i,'l,300,000 ; 
and  supposing  that  the  country  banks  were  to  restrict  that  issue,  do  not  believe  that 
the  Bank  of  England  would  refuse  to  supply  its  place.  Or  supposing  the  country 
banks  should  wish  to  substitute  the  Bank  of  England  paper  for  their  own — to  deal 
with  the  Bank  of  England  as  no  less  than  sixty  banks  dealt  with  it  at  this  moment 
■ — the  Bank  of  England  would  give  them  its  paper  and  pay  a  commission  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  use  of  it.  If  the  restrictions  on  the  issues  of  country  paper  would,  as 
it  has  been  said,  lead  to  the  issuing  of  bills  of  exchange  to  supply  its  place,  why,  he 
asked,  have  they  not  been  issued  within  the  districts  to  which  lie  had  referred?  The 
Bank  of  England  provides  a  circulation  f(n'  that  district,  ainounting,  I  believe,  to 
i;G,000,000,  the  remainder  A'l, 300,000  heing  supplied  by  country  bank  paper.  Why 
have  not  bills  of  exchange  been  used  there?  IJecanse  the  circulation  is  sufficient, 
and  because  there  is  confidence  in  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  arc  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Bank  of  England  paper, 
but  that  there  will  Ijc  a  prejudice  in  other  parts  of  tlu^  country  against  it.  Depend 
upon  it,  a  very  little  experience  would  remove  that  diliicnlty,  and  that  a  very  short 
trial  would  remove  the  prejudice  which  it  is  sup})osed  exists  against  the  circulation 
of  Bank  (jf  England  ])apur,  which  woidd  soon  be  found  acceptable  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  ]}ut  would  they  tell  him  how  it  ha])pened  that  in  some  of  the  princi])al 
manufacturing  districts  there  are  scarcely  any  banks  of  issue,  and  that  tiie  whole  of 
their  wants  arc  supjdie d  hy  Bank  of  England  pajier.  Take  Birmingham  for  exami)le. 
He  ap])rehended,  that  no  great  ]U'o|iortion  ol' the  pci])er  used  in  that  town  consists  of 
country  notes.  The  Bank  of  lingland  at  this  uionient  circtdated  <£G21,0()()in  notes 
in  Birmingham,  and  he  doulited  if  there  was  £100,000  more  in  country  notes.  [Mr. 
Mimtz:  Not  so  nuicli.]  'I'licn  that  was  the  amount  of  pa])er  circulation  in  that 
great  manufacturing  district.  'J'here  they  contrived  to  carry  on  their  trade,  and 
yet  rc(juired  oidy  a  paper  circulation  of  £700,000,  and  still  but  £100,000  of  that 
was  in  country  notes.  Were  there  any  hills  of  exchange  issued  there  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  circulation?  If  there  were  any  apprehension  as  to  the  Bank  of 
England  jiaper,  there  could  be  a  supply  of  country  paper  in  the  district;  but  the 
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proportions  in  which  they  circulated  were  as  had  been  mentioned.  If  there  were  a 
deficienc;y,  did  bills  of  exchange  supply  it?  [Mr.  Gisljorne  believed  they  did.]  lie 
doubted  it  very  much,  at  least  he  never  heard  that  the  circulation  was  supplied  by 
bills  of  e.xehange.  Of  course  there  were  bills  of  exchange  used  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce;  but  he  had  never  before  heard  that  they  had  been  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  local  circulation  of  .£.5  notes.  The  circulation  of  Gloucester  was 
supplied  by  the  Bank  of  England  with  notes  to  the  amount  of  £107,000.  At 
Manchester  it  might  be  supposed  that  its  great  commercial  transactions  would  be 
supj)lied  by  the  notes  of  country  banks.  The  Bank  of  England  supjjlied  it  with  a 
circulation  of  £2,167,000.  lie  believed  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  circulation  of 
Manchester  was  supplied  by  the  ]3ank  of  England.  Now,  he  had  never  heard  of  a 
want  of  circulation  in  Manchester.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  suffi- 
cient. They  had  bills  of  exchange  there  for  carrying  on  their  great  transactions, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  any  way  a  local  circulation.  In  Liverpool 
the  Bank  of  England  supplied  tiie  circulation  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000.  They 
might  depeml  upon  it  that  where  a  vacuum  was  felt,  notes  would  be  issued  consistent 
with  the  principle  whicli  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  value  required.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  willing  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum,  but  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  unwilling,  then  they  had  not  to  depend 
iipiin  its  good  will,  for  ihey  had  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  command  the  issue 
of  Bank  of  England  notes.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  restriction  to  the 
amount  of  one  ninth  on  the  country  issue,  then  the  country  banks  and  the  joint- 
stock  banks  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  keep  in  London  such  an  amount 
of  available  securities  as  would  enable  them  to  command  and  ensure  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  supply  the  banks  in  the  country.  If  the  bank  should  refuse,  which 
the  bank  would  not — if  it  should  refuse  to  issue  paper  to  supply  the  void,  then  they 
did  not  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the  bank,  they  could  by  a  small  sacrifice  have 
the  void  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  the  country  bankers.  All  that  was  required 
from  them  was,  not  to  submit  to  a  restriction  which  would  be  an  inconvenience. 
They  could,  by  a  deposit  of  securities,  command  a  supply  of  paper,  and  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  difiicully  than  under  the  present  regulations.  The  hon.  gentleman  asked 
him  to  define  what  he  meant  by  money?  and  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  he  had 
not,  on  a  former  occasion,  defined  it.  Now,  he  had  already  stated  that  by  money  he 
meant  either  the  coin  of  the  realm  or  that  species  of  paper  credit  named  a  promissory 
note,  which,  jmssing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  not  requiring  any  personal  guarantee 
beyond  the  credit  of  the  issuer,  supplies  the  place  of  money.  He  stated  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between  a  jiromissory  note  payable  on  demand, 
without  any  personal  guarantee  beyond  the  credit  of  the  issuer,  and  any  other  form 
of  public  credit;  and  that  he  had  a  strong  impression,  that  if  the}'  wanted  a  metal 
standard,  with  a  circulating  medium,  supposed  to  take  the  ])lace  of  gold,  it  could  not 
be  maintained  upon  any  other  basis  tiian  the  actual  and  instant  convertibility  of  the 
paper  in  circulation.  With  that  system  he  thought  they  might  leave  without  restriction 
and  interference  those  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  which  are  a  proper  superstructure 
on  the  basis  of  a  metallic  circulation  and  a  paper  circulation  equivalent  in  value  to 
gold.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  tliey  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
dealings  between  man  and  man;  another  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  though  ])rivate 
banks  had  failed,  there  was  no  instance  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  joint-stock 
banks.  That  hon.  gentleman,  however,  corrected  iiimscif  by  saying,  that  there  were 
no  proofs  that  in  tlie  ultimate  winding-up  of  tlie  atfairs  of  these  banks,  the  notes  issued 
by  them  had  not  been  paid  to  tlie  holder.  Why  tliat  might  be  true — it  might  be  that 
by  calling  upon  all  the  unfortunate  shareholders  in  those  banks,  they  had  contrived, 
after  the  lapse  of,  perhaps,  four  or  five  years,  to  pay  the  holders  of  notes ;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  that  was  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Gisborne,) 
said,  that  he  should  vote  for  the  proposition  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  an  interference  with  banks  of  issue — what  evidence  would  the  hon. 
gentleman  have?  He  had  already  stated  the  dividends  paid  by  a  number  of  banks  of 
issue:  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  detailed  account  of  the  failure  of  different  banks, 
among  wiiich  he  found  the  bank  of  Manchester,  the  Northern  and  Central  bank, 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  joint-stock  bank,  the  Commercial  Bank  of  England,  the 
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iiiiperial  bank,  the  Yorkshire  agricultural  and  commercial  banking  company, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  joint-stock  company,  the  Isle  of  Man  Bank,  the  Leamington 
bank,  and  several  others,  which  present  such  details  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, in  many  instances,  as  he  had  never  before  heard  of.  These  instances 
clearly  proved  the  policy  of  interference  to  the  extent  which  he  proposed,  namely, 
requiring  that  the  original  prospectus  should  be  deposited,  that  the  names 
of  partners  should  be  given,  and  that  there  should  be  some  provisions,  imposing  a 
responsibility  on  the  directors  who  are  to  govern  the  establishments.  If  he  wanted 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  policy  of  interfering  with  respect  to  the  future  regula- 
tions of  joint-stock  banks,  the  statement  which  he  held  in  his  hand  would  afford 
that  proof.  Plere,  for  instance,  is  the  Commercial  Bank  of  England,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  £.500,000,  and  a  paid-up  cajiital  of  £-200,000,  started  in  the  year 
1834,  and  which  by  the  year  1840,  had  lost  its  entire  capital,  and  about  £30,000 
or  £40,000  in  addition.  In  February  1840,  only  four  months  before  it  came  to 
an  end,  the  directors  stated  to  the  proprietors,  that  "  they  continued  to  stand  firm 
in  the  confidence  of  the  public,"  and  that  "  the  profits  of  the  bank  for  the  previous 
half-year  had  been  larger  than  for  any  similar  period  since  its  establishment." 
This  bank  had  advanced  to  one  man  £180,000,  and  one  of  the  directors  stated, 
that  that  man  could  not  have  got  credit  for  £500  for  two  years  in  the  town  in  which 
he  lived  from  any  other  establishment.  Although  these  banks  acted  in  this  reck- 
less manner,  these  were  all  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  were  freely  circulated 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  wealthiest  down  to  the  very  poorest.  These 
parties  were  all  subject  to  the  consequences  of  these  reckless  proceedings,  and  yet  tlie 
hon.  gentleman  said,  that  parliament  should  not  interfere  with  these  banks  in 
any  way.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  these  banks  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves, 
to  do  as  they  pleas^ed,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland.  But  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said,  that 
when  they  found  these  banks  establishing  themselves  in  towns,  and  buying  up  the 
private  banks,  in  order  to  make  and  extend  their  connection  ;  when  he  saw  that 
the  notes  issued  by  these  banks  were  imposed  upon  all  sorts  of  persons,  many  of 
■whom  had  not  the  power  to  reject  them,  he  considered  that  there  was  an  amount 
of  misery  entailed  upon  society  which  called  aloud  for  the  interference  of  this 
House.  He  was  not  condemning  all  the  joint-stock  banks:  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  many  of  them  had  conferred  great  benefits  upon  society,  but  it  was  by 
the  legitimate  application  of  their  capital  in  advancing  loans  upon  fair  interest.  But 
he  said  it  was  fair  to  tlie  respectable  establishments,  conducted  in  this  manner, 
to  protect  them  from  the  injury  which  must  be  done  to  them,  in  common  with  the 
cominunity,  by  the  reckless  proceedings  of  other  establishments,  which  were  not 
conducted  with  any  regard  to  fair  commercial  principles.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Liskeard  complained,  in  the  course  of  his  sjieech,  that  there  had  been 
some  misapprehension  in  the  returns  of  the  number  of  failures  of  bankers  since  1838, 
owing,  as  he  said,  to  persons  who  had  become  bankrupts  from  other  causes,  but 
who  liap[)encd  to  be  siiareliolders  in  joint-stuck  baulks,  having  been  described  in  their 
fiats  as  private  l)ankers;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlenian  referred  to  the  highest 
authorit}',  namely,  tlie  returns  in  the  accountant's  odice  in  the  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy, in  confirmation  of  what  lie  said.  A  statement  of  tliis  kind  had  come  to  him 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  bel'ore,  and  he  immediately  wrote  to  jMr.  Montague,  of  that  oilice, 
requesting  him  to  make  some  incpiiry  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Montague  wrote  him  a 
reply,  wiiich  he  would  read  to  the  House.  Mr.  Montague  stated — "  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  iiad  been  some  jiersons  against  whom  fiats  had  been  taken  out,  who 
had  been  wrongly  descriljed  as  b.mkers,  because  they  happened  to  be  shareholders  in 
country  banks;  but  that  tiie  whole  niunljer  of  these  cases  was  only  six  out  of 
eighty-six." 

So  that  there  had  l)een  an  error,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated, 
but  only  to  a  very  small  amount.  Hi;  had  stated  so  fully  on  a  former  occasion  the 
principal  grounds  iqxm  which  he  su|)ported  the  measure  now  proposed  by  her 
jMajesty's  government,  that  he  would  not,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  detain  the 
Hous(!  by  going  any  furllicr  over  tlie  same  grounds.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  bear  in  mind,  tliat  during  the  last  twenty  years  lliere  iiad  been  four  decisive 
proofs,  at  four  distinct  periods,  lliat  under  the  present  system  of  currency,  the  prin- 
ciple of  convertibility  was  endangered.     The  first  was  in  1825,  when  the  Bank  was 
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exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  brought  on  not  altogether  by  tlie  increase  of  country 
bank  paper,  but  because  there  had  been  a  great  increase  of  the  circulation  at  a 
time  when,  if  the  effects  of  the  exchanges  had  been  proi)erly  attended  to,  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  reduction.     In   1832,  again  there  was  a  panic  in  the  commercral 
world,    and    the   bank,    was    again    endangered;     and    the    circumstances    under 
which  the  danger  was  then  averted,  if  he  were  to  enter  into  an  exidanation  of  them 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  only  to  confirm  the  principles  which  he  was  now  con- 
tending for.     In  1837  and  1839,  there  were  fresh  panics,  attended  by  similar  cir- 
cumstances.     The   Manchester   chamber   of  commerce   declared    that   those   dis- 
tresses   were  consequent  ujxin  the  fluctuations  in  the  circulating  medium  of  t!ie 
country,  and  added,  that  from  this  cause  there  had  l)een  a  loss  upon  five  articles  of 
manufacture,  including  woollen  and  hardware,  of  £40,000,000  of  capital.    The  hon. 
member  for   Stockport  (Mr.    Cobden)   gave  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  loss  of  capital,  and  of  moral  and  social  misery  which  had  been 
the  result  within  a  very  short  period  of  these  fluctuations.     The  hon.  member  for 
Paisley  referred  to  the  year  1839,  and  asked  what  they  could  do  if  such  a  state 
of  things   were   to  come  again,    and   the  bullion  in   the  bank  were  reduced  from 
,£9,000,000   to   £2,000,000?      Now,  to  this,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)    answered  that  he 
hoped  that  the  Bank  of  England  by  acting  on  the  principles  of  this  measure,  would 
avert  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.     In  1839,  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  lean 
for  assistance  upon  the  Bank  of  France,  tending  to  introduce  confusion  and  embar- 
rassment into  the  monetary  affairs  of  this  country.      Therefore,  in  twenty  years, 
proofs  had  from  time  to  time  been  afforded  that  the  present  system  was  objectionable. 
It    was    the  duty  of  the   government   to    propose   measures   which   they  thought 
would  be  effectual  for  the  amendment  of  that  system  ;    and  yet  taking  care  not  to 
harm  existing  interests.     They  knew  the  difficulties    they  might    have  to  contend 
with,  if  a  combination  of  personal  interests  were  permitted  to  prevail,  but  they  had 
acted  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  to  all  the  great  princijjles  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  they  steadily  adhered.  If  difliculties  were  thrown  in  its  way  the  House 
must  make  itself  responsible  for  them,  and  not  the  government,  if  the  present  measure 
failed  and  a  period  of  increased  issue  again  arrived.      If  that  should  happen,  and  again 
unwarranted  speculation  should  ensue  from  that  increased  issue,  ministers  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  they  had  given  the  advice,  and  taken  the  coui-se 
which  they  thought  best  calculated  to  avert  the  evil.     They  were  not  wild  enough 
to  suppose  that  this  measure  would  prevent  all  undue  speculation  or  ensure  an  in- 
variable paper  currency;  but  there  was  a  species  of  speculation  dependent  on  an 
undue  issue  of  paper,  which  they  hoped  the  measure  would  check.     Speculation 
could  not  be  prevented  in  a  commercial  community,  but  it  might  be  aggravated  by 
a  species  of  paper  credit  within  the  power  of  parliament;    and  though  ministers  did 
not  hope  nor  aim  at  checking  legitimate  speculation— though  they  admitted  that 
they   could   not  prevent  illegitimate  speculation,  which  was,  perhaps,  necessarily 
incident  to  mercantile  enterprise,   particularly  in  a  country   like   this — still   they 
asked  parliament  by  assenting  to  this  measure,    not   to   aggravate  evils   it   could 
not  control,  nor  refuse  to  check  those  which  came  properly  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Amenduient  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 


THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 
June  17,  1844. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  committee 
on  the  Sugar  Duties  bill — 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  said — Sir,  it  is  probable  that  the  House  expects  from  me  some 
statement  of  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  government  propose  to  pursue  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  arc  placed  by  the  vote  of  J'riday  night  on  the 
Sugar  Duties,  and  assuming  that  I  am  right  in  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  House 
as  regards  the  statement  I  aoi  ])repared  to  make,  probably  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  make  it  when  the  House  shall  have  resolved  itself  into  committee,  and  Mr. 
Greene  is  in  the  Chair. 

House  in  committee. 
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On  the  1st  clause — ("That  the  duties  imposed  hy  Acts  G  and  7,  William  IV.,  c. 
26,  and  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  c.  17,  be  continued  till  the  5ih  day  of  Jul}-,  1845) — 
and  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  by  ]Mr.  Miles  be  added,  viz.  :^'*  To 
leave  out  from  the  words  '  continued  until  the'  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  in  order  to 
add  the  words  10th  day  of  November,  1844,  and  that  from  and  after  that  date,  until 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1845,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  thereon,  there  shall  be 
charged  the  duties  of  customs  following;  that  is  to  say,"  &c. — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows:  Sir,  I  propose  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  to  put  it  in  possession  of  the  views  which  her  Majesty's  government 
entertain  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  Friday  last  on  the  subject  of 
the  Sugar  Duties,  and  to  state  the  course  which  it  is  their  intention  to  pursue.  Pre- 
liminary to  that  statement  of  their  intention  ,the  committee  will,  lam  sure,  permit 
me  to  refer  in  thefir^t  instance  to  the  course  her  Majesty's  government  have  pursued 
in  the  present  year  in  relation  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
siderations which  have  induced  them  to  take  that  course,  and  to  refer  especially  to 
the  views  they  entertain  upon  the  subject  of  those  particular  duties  which  are  imposed 
upon  foreign  and  colonial  sugar.  Sir,  the  opinions  we  entertain  upon  the  subject 
of  the  sugar  duties  are  those  which  we  have  entertained  for  several  years — views 
which  we  expressed  when  we  were  opponents  of  her  Majestj''s  government,  which 
we  have  avowed  since  we  have  been  intrusted  with  power,  and  which  at  the  piesent 
time  we  still  entertain  and  intend  to  act  upon.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ordinary 
considerations  which  determine  matters  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  do  not 
apply  to  the  ])articular  article  of  sugar.  "We  find  that  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade 
this  country  has  adopted  a  particular  line  of  action,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  country  considers  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  and  curses  by  which  humanity  can  be  afflicted.  We  have  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  by  which  they  are  engaged  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  regulation 
not  only  of  the  internal  affairs  of  countries,  but  of  their  commercial  relations  and 
interests  generally,  is  within  the  province  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  each  inde- 
pendent state.  But  we  have  engaged  other  powers  by  special  treaties  to  co-operate 
with  us  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  though  the  chief  onus  of  the  attempt 
to  suppress  it  has  fallen  on  this  country.  The  legislature  has  thought  itself  justified 
by  a  general  regard  for  the  interests  of  humanity  to  aim  at  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-tra<le  and  the  extinction  of  slavery.  In  our  own  dominions  the  legislature  has 
thought  itself  justified  by  considerations  wholly  apart  from  any  interested  motives — 
by  considerations  of  general  humanity — to  call  on  the  country  to  make  a  great  sacri- 
fice, not  only  for  thesuppression  of  theslave-trade,  but  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
country  voted  without  reluctance  .£20,000,000,  for  compensation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  dominions.  x\t  the  present  day  a  great  annual  expenditure  is 
incurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  this  country  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  expenditure  not  beingintended  to  benefit  anypart  of 
our  own  dominions,  but  to  put  down  a  trade  carried  on  for  tiie  supposed  advantage 
of  other  parties  with  whoso  domestic  institutions  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  we  passed  an  act  prohibiting — or  at 
least  enforcing  additional  penalties  against — the  apjilication  of  British  capital  to 
enterprises  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  through  the  medium  of  slavery,  and  encou- 
raging theslave-trade.  Both  Houses  of  parliament  concurred  in  that  act,  extending 
it  to  all  thedominions  of  the  Queen,  and  visitiiigwith  heavy  penalties  all  those  subjects 
of  her  Miijesty  who  in  15ra/il  or  Cuba,  or  any  other  place,  made  use  of  their  capital 
to  encourage  the  slave-trade.  We  have,  tlu-rcforc,  1  conceive,  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  policy,  given  conclusive  proof  tiiat  this  country  is  governed  with  respect  to 
the  slave-trade  by  a  different  principle  from  that  which  regulates  every  other  kind  of 
commercial  transaction.  \\'hen  her  Miijesty's  present  government  were  in  opposi- 
tion in  the  year  IH.'U),  we  sup|)f)rte(l  those  wlio  were  then  in  power  in  resisting  the 
proposal  then  made  by  the  present  ineudn'r  for  DundVies,  the  effect  of  which,  if  it 
bad  met  the  sanction  of  the  House,  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  protective  duty 
on  fori'ign  sugar,  as  comjjarcd  with  British  colonial  sugar,  to  the  amount  of  12.v. 
'I'lial  proposal  was  resisted  by  the  noble  lord,  the  mend)er  for  l^ondon,  and  his 
colleagues    in  the    government,   upon  grounds  wliich   1  have  before  (piotcd;    and 
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in  quoting  uliicli  I  am  sure  tlie  right  lion,  gcntli-man  opposite,  then  President  of 
tlie  JJoard  of  Trade  (Mr.  Labouehcre,)  will  do  nie  the  justice  to  say  that  I  did  not  use 
them  in  the  way  of  taunt,  or  as  supi)osing  that  the  declaration  then  made  |)resunied 
that  they  placed  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  Sugar 
duties  at  some  other  time.  I  do  not  refer  to  them  agaiu,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  a  very  high  and  respected  authority  did  entertain  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  not  very  different  from  those  we  have  subsequently 
adopted.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  whose  oj)inion  I  am  about  to  quote,  did 
not  profess  to  be  permanently  bound  by  his  opinions ;  still  he  did  state,  as  I  now 
state,  that  in  determining  matters  connected  with  the  slave-trade  we  were 
bound  to  be  regulated  hy  other  considerations  than  those  which  governed  us  in 
ordinary  financial  and  coum)('rcial  operations.  In  1840,  in  opposing  the  motion 
of  the  present  hon.  member  for  Dumfries,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade,  who  had  been  asked,  why  he  consented  to  take  slave 
grown  tobacco  and  cotton  if  he  refused  to  take  slave-grown  sugar,  said — "  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  upon  this  subject  the  course  of  legislation  in  England  had 
been  consistent;  but  he  thought  that  abroad  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
the  importation  of  sugar  and  tlie  importation  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  It  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  two  latter  commodities  did  not  enter  into  competition  with 
any  similar  articles  raised  by  free  labour  in  our  own  colonies." 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  also  stated,  that  a  great  experiment  had  then  been 
recently  made  in  the  West  Indies,  and  referred  also  to  some  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary causes  of  depression  in  the  colonies;  but  stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  measure  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  our  British 
colonial  possessions,  by  opening  the  floodgates  to  a  supply  of  foreign  sugar,  which 
would  inundate  the  British  market,  and  materially  interfere  with  the  prospect  of  a 
successful  termination  of  that  experiment.  Whether  the  views  we  still  entertain 
on  this  subject  be  well  founded  or  not,  at  least  they  are  consistent  views — views 
which  we  did  entertain,  and  which  we  avowed  and  acted  on  when  we  were 
opposed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  They  appeared  to  receive  a  sanction  also 
from  the  very  high  authority  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  have  never  mentioned 
without  accompanying  it  with  professions  of  respect  for  his  opinions  on  all  matters 
of  finance — I  mean  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  That  gentleman  was  the  advocate  of  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn,  and  he  was  the  decided  opponent  of 
the  protective  system;  he  was  the  authority  of  all  others  who  has  given  the  most 
express  and  positive  opinions,  deriving  great  weight  from  his  official  situation  and 
connection  with  the  government,  in  favour  of  unrestricted  commerce  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  protection.  Mr.  Hume  himself  did  except  this  article  of  sugar  and  the  slave 
trade  from  the  ordinary  principles  which  should  govern  the  commercial  regulations. 
He  said — "  I  caimot  conceive;  after  our  having  thirty  years  ago  abolished  the  slave- 
trade,  and  after  having  abolished  slavery  itself,  that  any  question  of  free  trade  can 
arise  as  regards  Cuba — with  her  abundance  of  rich  soil,  not  only  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  population  of  slaves,  but  notoriously  importing  the  enormous  amount  of 
40,000  to  50,000  slaves  annually,  having  in  fact  both  the  slave-trade  and  slavery — 
when  the  law  has  deprived  the  planter  of  the  means  of  raising  his  produce.  I  con- 
sider the  question  as  altogether  taken  out  of  the  category  of  free  trade." 

Those  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  delivered  so  recently  as  the  year 
1840,  at  a  time  when  lie  was  the  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions.  Her 
[Majesty's  government  entertain  the  same  opinions ;  they  think,  that  to  exjjose  the 
British  jtlanter,  wiio  has  neither  the  advantage — if  it  be  an  advantage  of  shivery — 
nor  still  less  of  the  slave  trade,  to  the  necessity  of  competing  with  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
spots  the  most  favoured  by  nature  for  the  production  of  sugar — the  parts  of  the 
world,  containing  probably  the  most  of  rich  and  virgin  soil,  and  with  a  climate 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar: — we  entertain  Mr.  Hume's  opinion 
— that  if  you  prohibit  the  slave-trade  and  abolish  slaverj^  it  does  require  the 
most  mature  consideration  before  you  subject  the  British  planter  to  competition 
with  countries  possessed  of  such  facilities  for  increased  production.  We  have  the 
most  conclusive  proofs  that  our  endeavours  to  extirpate  tlie  slave-trade  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  have  been  inetfectual ;  that  the  public  mind  of  those  countries  is  not 
opposed  to  the   continuance  of  that  system,  but  that  it  exists  to  a  frightful  extent; 
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and  we  still  entertain  the  opinion  that  to  admit  the-sugar  of  those  countries  on  the 
same  terms  that  we  admit   the  sugar  of  Manilla,  and  that  we  shall  admit  that  of 
China,    would  be  unjust   to  the    British   planter.     Remember  too   in    considering 
this  question  that  it  was  but  comparatively  recent  that  the  House,  by  an  unanimous 
resolution,  addressed  the  Crown   to  enforce  the  regulations  as   to  slavery  and   the 
slave-trade;  that  the  Crown   has  acted  on  that  address  so  far  as  to  make  increased 
pecuniary  exertion  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  that  the  feeling  manifested  on 
tiiat  occasion  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  tliat,  in   the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  considerations  of  expense  were  subordinate  to  the  great  object  of  suppress- 
ing the  slave-trade,  we  certainly  think  that  tlie  opening  the  British  market  to  the 
sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  would  give  an  increased  stimulus  to  the  slave-trade  as 
carried  on  in  those  countries  and  on  the   coast  of  Africa,   aggravating  the  status 
of  slaver}',  and  that,  therefore,  after  such  public  professions,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
so  to  open  our  markets  to  that  slave-grown  sugar.     We  are  not  insensible  to  those 
considerations — at  least  we  attach  due  weight  to  them — urged  by  the  opponents  of 
protection,  that  the  admission  of  sugar  the  growth  of  free  labour  would  give,  though 
not  a  direct,  yet  an  indirect  encouragement,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  slave-grown 
sugar  of    Brazil  and   Cuba.     That,   certainly,  may  be  the   result  at  first;  but  I 
cannot  help  entertaining  the  opinion  that,  if  3'ou  will   encourage  the  protection  of 
sugar  the  growth  of  free  labour  in  such  countries  as  Manilla  and  Java,  and  perhaps 
in  China,  you  will  by  that  give  a  permanent  encouragement  to  the  production  of 
free-grown   sugar — that,   though  there  may  in  the  mean  time  be  a  temporarj'  in- 
crease of  the  produce  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  yet  that  the  encouragement  you  will  give 
will  ultimately  tend  to  prove  that  free-grown  sugar  can  compete  favourably  with 
slave-grown  sugar,  and  that  you  will  thus  be  striking  a  blow,  inciirectly  but  effectu- 
ally, at  the  slave-trade,  and  by  those  means  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  tlie 
slaves   themselves.     Sir,  these  are  the  general  grounds  on  which  we  still  entertain 
the  opinion  that  though  it  may  be  safe  with  respect  to  the  West  India  interests  to 
permit  a  limited  and  qualified  competition  of  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  j^et 
that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  those  interests  to  admit,  as  the  noble  lord   proposed 
at  a  differential  duty  of  10s.,  only  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  course  this  country  has  taken,  and   the  declarations  we  have 
made,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.     I  do  not  wisli  to  provoke  any 
controversy,  but  merely  to  state   the  grounds  on  which  her  Majesty's  government 
have  formed  their  conclusions,  and  on  which  they  are  prepared  to  act.     With  these 
opinions,  the  (piestion  upon  which  we  had  to  decide  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  was  this — wliat  course  shall  we  pursue  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  sugar?     Of  course  I  do  not  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to  aequiesce  in  my  views, 
and  to  make  a  distinction  between  slave-labour  sugar  and  free-labour  sugar.    I  only 
ask  them  to  allow  me  to  assimio,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that   my  opinions  are 
correct  in  supposing  that    there  is   to   be  a  distinction  made.      iMitertaining  those 
opinions,  then,  what  course  ought  we,  consistently  with  our  ])ublic  duty,  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar  't     As   bearing   on   the   question,  an 
event  of  considerable  iruportanee  is  to  occur  this  year.     On  the  10th  of  November, 
1844,  the  existing  treaty  with  Brazil  will  expire.     I'reviously  to  that  day  it  is  most 
difficult  for  a  government,  (mtertainiug  the  opinions  we  do  to  deal  at  all  with  the  ques- 
tion of  .sugar,  because  Brazil  is  entitled,  by  the  engagements  of  the  existing  treaty, 
to  have  her  produce  received  in  the  markets  of  this  country  on  tlie  footing  of  the  most 
favoured   nations.     There   is   no  qualification — it   is   an   ecjuivalent  condition — the 
engagement  is  express  and  absolute.     The  ])roduce  of  Brazil  nmst,  with  respect  to 
duty,  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  the  pnuluceof  Manilla  or  of  Java;  but  on  the 
1 0th  of  November  in  this  year,  that  state  of  things  will  cease.   We  therefore  considered, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  what  course  it  would  be  our  duty  to  take.     It  has 
been  said  that  it  would  have  been  more  advisable,  if  instead  of  postponing  the  con- 
sideration of  tiiat  great  (piestion — which  nnist  be  considereil  ])reviously  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Income-tax —  we  had  declared    oiu"  general   liuaucial   and  cojumercial 
views    this   session  ;     and    tiiat,   .su|)posiiig   tliey   had    led    to    tiie   <'onelusioii    that 
then?    ought    to    Ix;   a    eoiitiriuan<!<!    of    the    Income-tax,  accompanied    by  further 
modifications  of  the  tariff",  and  greater  reductions   in   the  iiiqiort   duties  on  foreign 
articles,  it  would  better  have   been   made  in  the   present  year   than  have  deferred 
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any  proposal  we  might  liave  to  make  until  the  next.     Now,  T  will  state  to  the 
House  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  think  it  our  duty  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  financial  condition  of  tlie  country,  as  connected  and  interwoven 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Income-tax,  until  next  year.     We  thought  it  most  desirable, 
that  the  House,  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  so  important  a  question  as  tiie 
renewal  of  the  Income-lax,  and  many  other  questions  necessarily  depending  upon  it, 
should  be  in  possession  of  tlie  greatest  and  fullest  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  those 
alterations  in  the  customs  duties  which  were  made  in   1842,  wlien  the  Income-tax 
was  proposed.  *Many  of  those  duties  did  not  take  effect  until  within  a  rather  recent 
period.     But,  if  we  are  to  decide  that  great  and  important  (juestifm  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Income-tax,  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  us  to  know  the  result  of  the 
past  reductions  of  the  customs  duties.      In  tlie  case  of  the  timber  duties,  the  ex- 
perience of  their  effect  is  very  deficient,  because,  iu  the  case  of  timber,  as  to  some  of 
the  most  important  articles  in  respect  of  which  reductions  were  made,  the  whole 
alteration  did  not  take  effect  till  the  month  of  October  last ;  therefore,   we  have 
now  only  a  very  limited  ])erio(l  from  which  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  reductions 
in  the  timber  duties.     There  has  also  been,  for  some  months  past,  decided  indica- 
tions of  an  increased  demand  for  industry,  and  of  greater  employment  among  the 
manufacturing  and  working  classes  generall3%  tliat  cannot  but  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  increasing  and  returning  pros])ontyas  far  as  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  are  concerned.     I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  earnest  wish  of  this 
House  that  these  indications  may  be  significant  of  permanent  imjjrovement.     At  the 
same  time  we  have  on  former  occasions  been  deceived  by  delusive  indications  of  re- 
turning prosperity,  and  there  are  some  who  still  think  that  these  indications  cannot 
be  relied  on.      But  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  a  decisive  reason  wliy,  before  re- 
viewing tlie  whole  of  o'.ir  commercial   policy,   and  why,  before   taking  into   our 
consideration  the  renewal  or  the  abandonment  of  the  Income-tax,  or  whatever  other 
financial  course  we  might  think  advisable,  sufhcient  time  should  elajise  in  order  that 
we  might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  alterations  then  made.     But  there 
was  another  and  a  still  nn  re  conclusive  reason  for  postponing  until  next  year  the 
consideration  of  the  Income-tax.     We  had  no  alternative  in  the  present  year,  as  we 
had  reason  to  believe  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  but  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  two  other  great  financial  questions,  which  jirobably  would  press  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session  for  immediate  discussion.     The  one  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock — an  operation,  from  the 
amount  of  that  stock,  by  far  the  greatest  that  has  been  undertaken  in  modern  times, 
and  the  failure  of  whicli  would  have  been  to  every  interest  most  unfortunate.      We 
had  also  no  alternative  but  to  bring  forward  a  proposal  of  the  greatest  importance, 
which  I  have  had,  as  the  organ  of  government,  the  honour  of  submitting  to  this 
House,  namely,  the  measure  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  the  regulation  of 
joint-stock  banks,  and  of  the  system  of  paper  circulation  in  this  country.     We  fore- 
saw at  the  commencement  of  the  session  that  there  was  every  prospect  that  both 
these  measures  would  undergo  consideration.     Seeing  also  the  mass  of  legislation, 
which  I  freely  admit  was  left  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  last  session,  and  which 
pressed  for  decision  in  the  course  of  the  present, — the  necessity  of  proposing  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  three-and-a-half  per  cent,   stock,  and   the  other 
necessity  of  proposing  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  bank  charter,  induced  us 
to  think  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another 
measure  of  the  greatest  financial  and  commercial  importance,  namely,  the  question 
of  the  renewal  or  discontinuance  of  the  Income-tax.     There  was  a  third  reason  also 
for  postponing  the  measure  till  next  year,  whieli,  in  our  o])inion  was  equally  con- 
clusive.    How  were  we  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar? 
To  propose  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax,  and  make  no  proposal  on  the  subject 
of  sugar,  would  probably  not  have  conciliated  the  ap[)roval  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    1  doubt  whether  the  House  would  not  almost  have  considered  a  proposal 
respecting  the  sugar  duties  a  necessary  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  Income-tax. 
It  was  impossible  for  us,  pemiing  the  treaty  with   Brazil,  to  make  that  jjroposal. 
Supposing  in  the  month  of  jNIarch  we  had  brought  on  the  question  of  the  Income- 
tax  and  the  sugar  duties,  and  proposed  in  that  month  any  considerable  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  sugar,  Brazil  would  have  been  entitled  until  November,  1844,  to  share 
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in  all  the  advantag-es  of  that  reduction,  and  would  have  had  a  positive  claim  to  admit 
her  sugar  into  the  market  of  this  country  with  the  advantage  of  wliatever  reduction 
would  have  been  made.  Now,  from  the  combined  operation  of  these  three  reasons, 
I  think  any  gentleman  who  permits  me  to  assume  that  we  are  right  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  free-labour  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar,  Avill  admit  that  we  had 
no  alternative  but  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  any  very  extensive  measure  in 
respect  to  the  sugar  duties  until  our  discretion  was  unfettered,  so  far  as  Brazil  was 
concerned,  by  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  We  therefore  did  resolve  deliberately 
not  to  askthe  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  course  of  th%  present  session 
with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax.  At  the  same  time,  we  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties. 
We  saw  indications  of  a  rising  price.  The  price  of  sugar  at  the  commencement  of 
the  spring  was  about  2*.  higher  per  cwt.  than  the  average  of  the  last  two  years. 
There  were  reasons  to  apprehend  that  there  might  be  a  deficient  supply.  In  the 
month  of  ]^ovember,  1844,  the  period  would  arrive  wlien  we  shoidd  be  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  free-labour  sugar.  The  only  monopoly  that  remains  al- 
most is  that  of  sugar.  ["  Corn,  Corn."]  I  do  not  wish  to  provoke  discussion.  I 
am  making  a  statement  of  a  very  important  kind,  and  I  wish  studiously  to  avoid 
saying  anything  which  is  capable  of  contradiction  in  the  way  of  argument,  still  less 
that  can  provoke  angry  controversy.  But,  certainly,  of  the  great  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  this  coimtry,  the  only  one  in  respect  of  which  an  unqualified  monopoly 
exists  is  sugar.  On  the  article  of  foreign  sugar  there  is  a  duty  of  three  guineas, 
Avhich  operates  as  an  exclusion  of  that  produce  from  our  market.  We  thought, 
therefore,  it  was  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  proposing 
a  measure  we  thought  might  be  passed  without  detriment  to  the  interest  of  the 
West-India  Colonies,  with  advantage  to  the  community  at  large,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  revenue;  namely,  to  break  down  the  monoi)oly  as  far  as  this — to  admit 
sugar  the  produce  of  the  same  description  of  labour  which  the  West-Indians  could 
command,  namely,  free-labour  sugar,  to  competition  with  West-India  sugar;  and 
we  resolved  to  propose  that,  after  the  10th  of  November  next,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  protecting  duty  between  Colonial  sugar  and  free-labour  sugar  should  not  exceed 
10,v.  We  thought  that  if  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  sugar,  there  should  be  a  deficient  supply — if  the  expectations  of  an  abundant 
supply  from  our  own  colonics  should  be  disappointed — if  the  price  should  suddenly 
rise,  there  being  an  increased  demand  for  the  commodity,  on  account  of  increasing 
industry  in  the  manufacturing  districts — we  did  think  that  the  West-India  interest 
would  not  be  benefited  by  such  a  rise  in  ju-icc,  and  that  it  would  be  for  their  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  that  of  tlie  consumer,  to  take  a  security  at  least  against  any  rapid 
and  considerable  increase  in  price.  We,  tiierefore,  resolved  not  to  diminish  the  duty 
on  sugar  the  produce  of  our  ov/n  colonics,  but,  the  very  earliest  moment  at  which 
we  could  deal  with  free-labour  sugar,  without  giving  any  corresponding  right  of  ad- 
mission to  slave-grown  sugar — to  permit  this  (pialilied  competition.  We  had 
unotlier  reason  for  dealing  with  this  (picslion  in  the  present  year.  We  wished  the 
producers  of  rree-labour  sugar  to  kiunv  what  were  the  opinions  and  intentions  of 
parliament.  We  wished  them  to  be  assured  whether  parliament  intended  to  confine 
tiie  competition  to  free-labotu"  sugar,  and  whether  parliament  woidd  sanction  go- 
vernment in  (istablishing  a  distinction  between  free-labour  and  slave-grown  sugar. 
It  l)ecame  most  important  to  our  views  that  early  notice  shoidd  be  given  that  in 
Ciiina,  in  JNIanilla,  in  Java,  the  i)resent  j)roducers  of  sugar,  and  tiie  cajjitalist,  in- 
clined to  speculate  in  the  increased  jtrorluction  of  sugar,  sliould  know  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  Britisli  government,  in  order  that  at  any  future 
))iTiod  there  might  be  the  uicans  of  competition  with  sugar  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies;  and  the  desire,  therefore,  to  take  a  security  against  increased  price, 
ami  tiie  desire  that  early  notice  should  be  given  in  tlie  coimtrics  which  were  to 
be  the  competing  countries  with  colonial  sugar,  induced  us  to  resolve  not  to 
postpone  beyond  Novemin'r  Dtli,  1H44,  the  admission  of  tiiat  description  of  foreign 
.Hiigar  into  our  own  mari<ct.  I  am  i)ound  to  say  tiiat,  notvvitlistandiug  the 
discussions  wiiich  have  taken  place,  we  adhere  to  our  opinions.  We  believe  the 
course  wc  have  proposed  to  be  more  safe  for  the  revenue,  and  advantageous  for  the 
consumer  licre,  and,  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  West- Indian  interest 
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likely  to  promote  the  enlarged  and  permanent  advantage  of  the  West-Indian  body. 
In  submitting  that  measure,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  House  we  were 
met,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell),  who 
proposed  that  slave-labour  sugar  should  be  admitted  into  competition  with  colonial 
sugar  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  free-labour  sugar  should  be  admitted.  The 
noble  lord,  assuming  our  distinction,  proposed  that  a  duty  of  34s.  should  be  indis- 
criminately applied  to  sugar,  the  produce  of  any  country,  without  reference  to  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived,  or  the  kind  of  labour  by  which  it  was  produced.  The 
noble  lord  took  a  division  on  that  point,  and  the  proposal  of  the  government  in 
that  respect  was  affirmed  by  a  considerable  majority.  On  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
proceedings  we  were,  however,  met  with  a  counter-proposal  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
India  body.  It  was  proposed  by  an  hon.  friend  of  mine — the  hon.  member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Miles) — that  there  should  be  a  departure  from  the  scheme  of  the 
government, — that  instead  of  the  relative  amounts  of  sugar  being  as  we  proposed 
(24s.  anil  34s.  from  November  next),  my  hon.  friend  proposed,  and  the  House  implied 
an  opinion,  I  presume,  that  his  scheme  was  preferable  to  ours  ["No,  no,"] — well, 
an  opinion  adverse  to  our  proposal — my  hon.  friend  proposed,  that  instead  of  the 
relative  duties  being  24s.  and  34s.  the  relative  duties  should  be  20s.  and  30s.  :  that 
there  should  be  from  the  10th  of  November  next,  a  reduction  of  duty  on  Rritish 
sugar  to  20s.,  and  that  from  the  same  day  there  should  be  a  discriminating  duty  as 
respects  certain  descriptions  of  sugar  called  white  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  equivalent 
to  white  clayed  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  14s.  His  proposal  limited  the  protecting 
duty  on  sugar  of  all  descriptions  to  10s.,  and  with  respect  to  a  particular  description 
of  sugar,  that  there  should  be  a  protecting  duty  of  14s.  Iler  Majesty's  government 
have,  as  was  their  duty,  considered  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend.  Acting,  I  trust, 
not  under  the  influence  of  temper  or  disappointment  at  being  in  a  minority,  they 
have  maturely  considered  tl;e  proposal  which  I  still  must  think,  if  the  government 
■were  inclined  to  adopt  it,  would  probably  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  have  been  some  understanding,  that  hon. 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  opposite  were,  many  of  them  at  least,  to  support  the  proposal 
of  my  hon.  friend.  ["  No,  no."]  I  don't  say  that  the  vote  given  the  other  night 
at  all  involved  any  obligation  to  support  it,  but  certainly  I  inferred  that  there  was 
an  understanding  that  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend  was  to  receive  support  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  government.  [jNIr. 
Roebuck:  "No."]  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  under  no  such  objection, 
having  exjjressed  his  opposition  to  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
generally,  is  under  the  least  obligation  to  sup))ort  it;  but  I  certainly  do  entertain 
the  opinion  that  many  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  were  prepared  to  support 
the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  as  contradistinguished  from  the  proposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  the  vote  itself  binds  any  gentleman,  but  certainly  it  gave 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  many,  a  disposition  to  support  the 
proposition  of  my  hon.  iriend,  as  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  government.  I  will 
now.  Sir,  assign  the  reasons  why  her  Majesty's  government,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  vote  come  to  the  other  night,  retain  their  original  opinions, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend.  They  cannot  acquiesce 
in  that  motion  as  a  mode  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  may  be 
placed,  because,  on  additional  and  more  mature  consideration  in  the  interval,  thev  dis- 
approve of  that  proposition,  and  they  think  their  own  original  proposition  preferable 
for  every  interest  in  this  country.  ^ly  hon.  friend  proposes  that  there  shall  be  from 
the  10th  of  November  next  a  ])rospective  reduction  of  duty.  We  think  prospective 
reductions  of  duty,  to  take  effect  from  a  certain  defined  period,  are  objectionable  in 
principle.  We  think  that  the  consumer  will  derive  little  advantage  from  that  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  that  the  revenue  will  be  subjected  to  loss,  and  that  the  West-India 
interest  will  not  be  the  party  that  will  benefit  by  the  increase  of  price  which  will 
take  place  in  the  meantime.  We  think  it  not  impossible,  if  the  market  is  to  be  sup- 
plied until  the  10th  of  November  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  with  a  certainty  that 
on  the  10th  of  November  there  will  be  a  diminished  rate  of  duty — at  this  period  of 
the  year,  which  is  a  very  critical  one  as  respects  the  Sugar  Duties  (the  period  of  the 
year  when  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  sugar  on  account  of  the  prevailing  habit 
of  preserving  fruits  and  the  making  of  home-made  wine) — we  think  that  at  this 
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particular  period  there  \Yill  be  an  observable  increased  demand  and  an  increased 
price,  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  retailers  of  sugar  to  take  out  supplies  in 
the  interval  between  the  present  day  and  the  month  of  November,  when  there  will 
be  a  known  reduction  of  duty  t )  a  certain  prescribed  and  definite  amount.  We  think 
the  West-India  interest  will  not  benefit  by  that  increased  price,  but  that  those  grocers 
and  retailers  who  may  happen  to  have  ample  supplies  of  sugar  will  refuse  to  increase 
tiieir  stock,  but  will  increase  their  demand  on  the  public.  In  tlie  course  of  this  day 
I  have  looked  at  the  etfect  that  was  produced  by  our  ])roposal  for  the  reduction  of 
the  timber  duties  from  a  certain  date.  At  the  instance  of  those  who  liad  stocks  in 
hand,  in  conformity  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  general  concurrence  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  give  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  stock  in  hand,  we  altered  our 
original  plan,  in  1S42,  in  respect  to  the  timber  duties,  and  provided  that  in  the  mouth 
of  October,  IS42,  there  should  be  certain  known  reductions  of  the  duties  on  Baltic 
timber.  Tlie  measure  of  reduction  was  to  receive  its  completion,  and  the  duties, 
which  were  to  continue  permanent,  were  to  take  effect  from  the  oth  of  October, 
1843.  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what  was  the  effect,  on  the  timber  duties,  the 
demand  for  timber,  and  what  was  the  etfect  on  the  revenue  by  the  prospective  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  timber;  and  for  that  purpose  I  compared  the  amount  of  duty 
received  in  the  quarters  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1S4I,  and  the  5th  of  January, 

1842,  with  the  produce  of  the  two  corresponding  quarters — the  lOdi  of  October, 

1843,  and  the  oth  of  January,  1844.  I  omit  1842,  because  the  duties  then  were  in 
a  state  of  change.  I  think  the  fairest  period  for  comparison  is  between  1841  and 
1843,  there  being  in  1841  no  notice  of  a  reduction  in  the  timber  duties.  In  the 
quarter  ending  tlie  lOtii  of  October,  1841,  the  total  amount  of  timber  duty  received 
by  the  Exchequer  was  i.'G46,000,  and  in  the  quarter  ending  on  the  oth  of  January, 
1842,  the  following  quarter,  the  total  amount  of  timber  duty  was  £292,000.  The 
proportion,  therefore,  of  tlie  timber  duty  received  in  the  one  quarter  to  the  other 
was,  taking  the  centesimal  form  of  expression,  as  100  to  45  ;  showing  that  the  quarter 
ending  the  10th  of  October  was  that  in  which  the  great  demand  was  made  for 
foreign  timber.  In  October,  1843,  the  new  duty  was  to  take  effect,  and  tiie  total 
amount  received  in  the  October  quarter  was  only  £158,000.  instead  of  £640.000; 
but  in  the  fallowing  quarter,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1844,  the  amount  of  duty 
paid,  when  the  duties  were  settled  and  it  was  known  what  amount  of  duty  was  to 
be  paid,  wiien  there  was  no  withholding  of  supply  in  order  to  pay  a  diminished  duty, 
the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  were  £268,000,  as  compared  with  £158,000,  that  is  to 
say,  tlie  proportion  whicli  had  been  in  1841,  100  to  45,  was  changed  in  the  two 
quarters  wlien  the  remission  of  duty  was  expected,  and  after  it  had  taken  plac^, 
from  100  to  45  to  100  to  169 — showing  what  the  effect  was  of  a  prospective  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  any  article.  There  was  diminished  demand  for  the  article — dimin- 
ished payments  into  the  exchequer — parties  waiting  till  they  could  take  advantage 
of  the  diminished  duty,  and  then,  having  got  the  diminished  iluty,  the  supply  was 
taken  out  in  tlie  ordinary  way.  Now  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  timber  duty 
made  by  the  tariff'  was  about  ouo-sixth  of  the  previously  existing  duty  ;  it  very  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  proportionate  amount  of  reduction  proposed  by  my  hon.  friend. 
He  proposes  to  make  a  reduction,  on  the  10th  of  November  next,  of  about  one-sixth 
of  the  (iresent  duty.  My  opinion  is,  that  althouglv  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
stocks  of  timber  are  much  larger  tlian  the  stocks  of  sugar,  yet  still  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  same  results  will  follow — that  there  will  be  a  limitation  of  supply 
in  the  sugar  market  for  the  live  months  that  will  elapse  before  tiie  10th  of  November 
next,  that  there  will  be  increased  price,  aiid  that  that  increased  price  will  not  go  into 
the  pocket  of  the  West-India  proprietor,  the  object  of  your  sympathy — that  there 
will  be  increaseil  loss  to  the  revenue,  loss  to  the  consumer,  and  no  benefit,  except  to 
the  retailer,  who  has  no  particular  claim  on  your  protection.  I  therefore  retain  my 
opinion  that  tliis  jirospective  reduction  of  duty,  to  take  effect  from  November  next, 
is  unwise.  I  know  it  is  said  that  we  ourselves  encourage  an  expectation  that  at  no 
distant  period  the  sugar  duties  may  be  reconsidered.  I  apprehend  that  any  such 
expectation  as  this,  contingent  on  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax,  would  produce 
a  very  ditferent  effect  on  the  market  from  the  notoriety  that  upon  a  certain  day,  the 
loth  of  November  next,  an  ammint  of  duty  named  also  is  to  a[iply  to  a  given  article. 
If  any  evil  arises  from  the  vague  expectation  that  the  sugar  duty   may   possibly, 
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dependent  on  certain  contingencies,  be  reviewed,  notwithstanding  the  declamations 
and  sarcasms  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  present  government  will 
not  be  the  only  one  that  is  chargeable  with  having  made  jirospective  changes  of 
duties.  I  have  heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  more  than  once,  when  tlic  late  government  were  charged  with  taking  the 
West  Indian  interests  by  surprise,  say,  that  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  in  1839,  gave 
them  notice  that  they  must  expect  a  revis-ion  of  the  sugar  duties  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  and  that  was  his  vindication  for  proposing  in  18-11  the  measure  that  he  had 
even  proposed  the  year  preceding,  still  falling  back  upon  the  prior  motion  of  Lord 
Sydenham's.  Thus  the  former  government  cannot  be  said  to  have  always  accom- 
panied the  word  with  the  blow,  for  they  told  the  West  Indians  long  beforehand  to 
prepare  for  the  blow,  as  they  felt  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  gene- 
ral statement  that  parties  must  be  prepared  for  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties.  But 
we  have  said  nothing  more  than  that  which  must  be  notorious — that  the  Income-tax 
will  expire  in  the  course  of  next  year,  and  that  when  it  does  expire  the  question  of 
its  renewal  or  discontinuance  must  be  accompanied  by  the  consideration  of  the 
sugar  duties.  Therefore,  I  must  contend  that  the  effect  of  a  prospective  reduction 
to  a  definite  amount  at  a  declared  period  would  be  totally  different,  in  respect  to  the 
dealings  in  the  commodity  affected,  fVora  vague,  general  declarations  that  next  year 
the  subject  must  be  reconsidered.  But,  Sir,  upon  another  ground  that  government 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  We  cannot  agree  to  a 
I)roposal  that  there  shall  be  a  discriminating  duty  of  14s.  in  favour  of  certain  species 
of  colonial  sugar.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  question  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  classification  of  sugar  according  to  certain  processes  of  manufacture  ;  all  I  con- 
tend for  is  this — that  if  this  classification  be  desirable  it  ought  to  be  universal  in  its 
api)lication — that  in  justice  to  the  consumer,  if  you  classify  sugar  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries,  you  should  classify  sugar  the  produce  of  our  colonies.  I  am  of 
that  opinion,  because  there  is  as  great  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  sugar  the  produce 
of  your  own  colonies  as  there  is  in  the  quality  of  sugar  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries;  and  there  is  as  much  of  injustice  in  subjecting  the  coarser  description  of 
sugar  to  a  competition  with  sugar  of  the  highest  qualities,  each  being  the  produce 
of  our  own  colonies,  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty,  as  there  is  in  subjecting  your  own 
sugar  to  competition  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty  with  sugar  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries.  The  inferior  classes  of  colonial  will  compete  with  the  inferior  of  otlier 
countries.  The  superior  classes  of  the  colonial  will  enter  into  competition  with  the 
superior  classes  of  foreign  countries.  I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  justice  of  making 
the  classification  in  the  case  of  foreign  sugar  unless  you  are  prepared  to  make  it 
equally  in  the  case  of  our  own  sugar.  And,  therefore  (if  we  ever  came  to  that  part 
of  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend,)  the  government  retain  their  original  opinion; 
and  cannot  consent  to  seek  an  escape  from  their  present  difficulties  by  undertaking 
to  give  an  increased  protection  to  the  West  Indian  interests.  My  opinions.  Sir, 
upon  the  effect  of  sugar  duties  are  worth  very  little;  they  can  only  be  formed  upon 
general  reasoning.  The  effect,  for  instance,  of  a  prospective  reduction  of  duty  can 
be  only  estimated  by  watching  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  respecting  other  commo- 
dities. But  I  have  received  by  post  this  morning  from  a  high  practical  authority  a 
strong  confirmation  of  tiie  views  I  have  expressed  on  this  subject — that  there  is 
danger  in  a  prospective  reduction  of  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
a  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  the  "  wliite  clayed  sugar"  of  our  colonies.  From 
this  letter  1  will  read  some  extracts  : — "Having  been  extensively  engaged  in  the 
sugar  trade  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  latterly  having  'turned  over'  nearly 
^1,000,000  per  annum,  I  venture  to  stibmit  an  opinion.  Of  course  I  am,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  consumers  and  dealers,  anxious  to  see  the  duties  on  all  foreign, 
and  more  particularly  colonial  sugar,  reduced  as  low  as  possible;  but  I  am  quite 
certain,  if  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  be  carried  as  it  stands,  it 
w'ill  be  most  injurious  to  all  parties  interested,  as  well  as  to  the  revenue;  for  no  one 
will  deal  in  an  article  that  is  certain  to  be  cheajier  in  November.  I  would  likewise 
strongly  advise  you  to  place  the  same  extra  duty  of  is.  on  the  better  qualities  of 
colonial  sugar  which  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  to  put  on  white  clayed  free-labour 
sugar,  as  it  is  well  known  that  extensive  refineries  have  been  recently  erected  near 
Calcutta  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fine  sugar  very  nearly  equal 
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to  the  refined,  but  just  so  much  under  it  as  to  be  admitted  at  the  other  rate  of  duty. 
And  this  has  so  fur  ah-eady  superseded  the  use  of  the  refined,  or  lumj)  sugar,  that  in 
Scotland  none  other  hardly  is  bought.  And  tliis  fine  crystallized  sugar  is  made  in 
Demerara,  and  now  sells  at  70s.,  while  the  brown  Muscovado  sells,  at  56s.  duty 
paid." 

Now,  observe  the  brown  Muscovado  selling  at  56s.  is  exposed  to  competition  with 
sugar  of  our  own  colonies,  worth  70s.,  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of  duty.  The  pro- 
duce of  those  processes  of  manufacture,  the  result  of  the  application  of  capital,  are 
brought  into  our  market  in  competition  with  the  ordinary  produce  of  tlie  West 
Indian  colonists  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  You  propose  to  make  no  distinction  there. 
But  you  do  propose  the  discrimination  in  respect  to  foreign,  which  you  do  not  admit 
as  to  your  ov;-n  sugar.  Why,  if  this  very  fine  sugar,  worth  70s.,  is  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  that  worth  only  56s.,  should  not  the  same  rule  be  adopted  in 
tlie  case  of  the  sugar  of  Java  and  Manilli?  Why  should  not  the  finer  description 
of  sugars  the  produce  of  Java  and  Manilla  compete  witli  our  fine  sugars  at  a  10s. 
discriminating  duty,  in  the  same  way  as  tiie  coarser  kind  of  our  sugar,  of  the  value 
of  56s.,  comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign  article?  These  are  the  grounds  on 
which  her  Majesty's  government  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  vote  for  the  dis- 
criminating duty  iu  favour  of  clayed  sugar  proposed  in  the  resolution  of  my  hon. 
friend,  which  gives  a  protecting  duty  of  14s.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assent,  to  the 
proposal  of  my  lion,  friend,  because  we  entertain,  after  reconsideration,  a  decided 
preference  in  favour  of  our  own  plan.  We  do  not  think  the  measure  which  he  pro- 
poses is  one  which  ought  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  House,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
in  our  power  to  vote  for  it  on  its  merits.  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that, 
ditFering  as  we  do  from  my  hon.  friend  on  the  merits  of  his  proposition,  there  are 
also  political  grounds  which  make  it  impossible  for  me,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  supporting  him.  It  was  said  that  no  very 
material  difference  existed  between  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  and 
that  of  my  hon.  friend  ;  that  in  respect  to  one  class  of  sugar  he  proposed  the  same 
amount  of  protecting  duty,  and  that,  therefore,  we  might  without  difBculty  adopt  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  unimportance  we  are  disinclined 
to  adopt  it.  It  was  carried  by  a  combination  of  those  wiio  generally  support  us  with 
those  who  are  our  political  opponents.  If  the  measure,  I  repeat,  be  an  unimportant 
one,  in  proportion  to  its  unimportance,  is  it  significant  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  our 
administration?  ["No,  no."]  If  you  can  effect  a  great  public  object,  that  is  a 
reason  for  pro|)osing  an  alteration  in  tiie  plan  of  the  government;  but  if  you  cannot 
effect  any  important  object, — if  tiiere  be  no  great  difterence  in  the  value  of  the  two 
pr()])ositioiis,  then  I  say  the  concurrence  between  our  political  opponents  and  our 
political  friends  has  a  bearing  on  our  position  as  the  executive  government  of  this 
empire.  It  does  in  our  opinion  require  us  to  resist  it  by  all  the  means  in  our  power, 
and  if  accpiiesced  in  by  us,  it  would  l)ean  encouragement  of  similar  combinations.  I 
do  not  believe.  Sir — I  cannot  believe,  that  tlie  concurrence  in  that  vote  was  a  casual 
occurrence,  arising  out  of  our  debate  on  the  sul)ject.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my 
impression  is,  that  it  was  a  j)reconcerted  arrangeuient  between  some  of  those  who 
oi)()ose  and  some  of  those  wiio  sui)p(irt  us.  When  my  lion,  friend — of  course  a  word 
from  liim  would  be  sullicient  to  destroy  this  delusion  in  my  mind,  if  delusion  it 
bt.',  but  I  will  tell  him  why  I  believe  the  vote  was  tlie  result  of  a  concert  between 
sonic  of  tliose  who  sujiport  and  some  of  those  who  oppose  us, — I  am  not  com- 
plaining. [Laughter.]  No,  imt  I  have  a  right  to  observe  iijion  such  a  comliina- 
tiou.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  hon.  gentlemen,  if  tliey  think  fit,  to  enter  into 
such  eoml)ination.  I  do  not  condescend  to  deprecate  such  a  proceeding ;  but  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  consider  what  bearing  the  result  has  upon  the  position 
of  the  goverumcnt,  when  1  am  determining  whether  I  will  acquiesce  in  an  unim- 
portant proposition,  as  an  aineiidiiK'nt  to  a  plan  of  the  government,  carried  by  a 
comiiination  such  as  I  have  alluded  to.  I  am  not,  I  repeal,  denying  the  right  of  the 
two  parties  so  to  combine.  Into  that  L  enter  not.  l^iit  L  claim  for  my.self  the  riglit 
— and  I  mean  to  exercise  it! — the  riglit  of  determining  what  effect,  upon  my  position 
us  a  minister  of  the  (,'rown,  my  ac(iui(!scen(!e  in  the  arrangement  proposed  would 
jiroducf!.  Sir,  when  my  hon.  friend  originally  gave  notice  of  his  amendment,  it  was 
to  this  etfoct — tiiat  lie  should  propose  u  reduction  of  duty  on  British  colonial  sugar, 
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to  the  amount  of  20.v.  My  hon.  friend  indicated  no  intention  at  that  time,  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  from  ok.  to  30.v. ;  consequently,  according  to  the  original 
notice  of  my  hon.  friend,  tlie  amount  of  protection  for  all  sugar  was  14s.  The  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  liad  then  made  a  motion  which  proposed 
only  a  protecting  duty  of  lOs.  on  all  foreign  sugars — namely,  24.v.  and  34.v. ;  and  my 
hon.  friend,  it  afterwards  appeared,  amended  his  proposition,  and  took  as  the  amount 
of  protecting  duty  for  all  sugars  not  14.v.  hut  10s.  That  was  the  proposal  made  by 
my  hon.  friend.  My  hon.  friend  said,  that  after  he  had  made  Ids  proposal,  the  West- 
India  body,  being  somewhat  alarmed  by  my  hon.  friend  indicating  the  amount  of 
protection  which  he  thouglit  sutlicient,  had  quarrelled  with  him  for  not  taking  a 
higlier  amount  of  protection  tiian  10s.;  and,  fearing  tiiat  the  expression  of  tiie 
opinion  of  the  West- India  body,  as  represented  by  my  hon.  friend,  might  be  here- 
after quoted  against  them,  my  hon.  friend  was  induced  to  alter  his  plan,  alleging 
that  the  forms  of  the  House  prevented  him  from  esttiblisliing  a  greater  distinction  iu 
the  discriminating  duty.  Sir,  my  hon.  friend  is  quite  wrong  on  that  point,  because- 
nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  my  hon.  friend — if  it  had  suited  his  views 
and  those  of  all  his  supporters — than  to  have  adhered  to  his  original  proposition  of 
establishing  a  duty  of  I4.s-.,  which  he  could  have  done  in  |)erfcct  conformity  with  the 
orders  of  the  House,  and  with  no  j)robability  of  being  checked  by  your  vigilance,  he 
might  have  contrived  so  to  have  shaped  his  motion,  that  he  might  have  established 
his  protection  to  the  amount  of  14s.,  and  thus  avoided  the  risk  of  embarrassment  of 
which  he  professed  such  apprehension.  But  my  hon.  friend  being  invited  to  state 
whetlier  he  could  make  any  relaxation  in  that  part  of  his  proposal  which  referred  to 
the  duty  on  "  white  clayed"  sugar,  I  think  intimated  that  he  was  not  })repared  to 
exercise  any  discretion  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
diminished  duty  of  10s.  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  increased  protection  of  14s.  on  the 
other.  Sir,  I  am  not  inclined,  I  hope,  to  be  mortitied,  or  to  complain  of  tiie  language 
used  in  the  course  of  debate  with  respect  to  us,  who,  as  ministers,  have  to  endure 
with  silence,  if  not  with  patience,  the  harshest  expressions.  I  cannot,  however, 
altogether  forget  the  terms  in  which  my  hon.  friends  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
amendment  recommended  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Without  feeling  the 
slightest  ill  temper,  I  a'n  only  remarking  on  the  bearing  which  tlie  proceedings  have 
upon  the  position  of  the  government.  My  hon.  friend  said  we  had  indicated  an 
intention  to  "  sacrifice"  the  colonial  interests ;  and  the  first  proof  he  adduced  of  this 
was  our  abolition  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  wool,  by  which,  he  said,  though 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  home  produce,  we  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  Australian- 
interests.  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to  ray  hon.  friend,  that  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  there  has  been  a  considerable  sale  of  Australian 
wool,  which  took  place,  1  think,  three  or  four  days  since;  and  I  have  been  assured 
by  an  hon.  gentleman,  who  sits  on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House,  that  there 
never  was  a  brisker  sale  of  Australian  wool ;  and  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  such 
wool,  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
Australian  wool  before  the  reduction,  was  greater  within  the  same  period  than  had 
almost  ever  been  known.  So  that  my  hon.  friend  must  give  up  his  argument  as  to 
the  blow  inflicted  on  our  Australian  colonies.  Then  m}'  hon.  friend  said,  we  had 
now  "  thrown  off  the  mask,"  naturally  attempting  to  induce  the  agriculturists  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  revising  the  sugar  duties,  'i'hen,  my  hon.  friend  made  a  distinct 
appeal  to  the  noble  lord  opposite,  declaring  he  was  prepared  to  combine  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  colonists  from  the  evils  witli  which  they  were  threa- 
tened by  her  Majesty's  government — making  the  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  with  the 
knowledge  that  tlie  noble  lord  was  prepared  to  abolish  all  discriminations  in  duty 
between  foreign  sugar  and  colonial.  Again  the  hon.  member  for  Inverness  improved 
upon  my  hon.  friend,  declaring  our  course  "  vacillating  and  tortuous,"  and  that  the 
West-Indian  interests  "  could  have  no  confidence  in  our  intentions."  He,  also,  made 
an  appeal  to  tlie  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  for  the  support  which  they  apparently 
willingly  conceded.  But,  further,  and  which  is  more  important,  and  there  are 
occasions  on  wliicli  the  most  perfect  frankness  should  be  shown — the  hon.  members 
did,  I  think,  intimate  that  in  their  opinion  the  distinction  should  no  longer  be  made 
between  free  and  slave-grown  foreign  sugar.  Sir,  these  are  occasions  on  which  one 
must  speak  with  perfect  unreserve.  What  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me— be  the 
184— Vol.  IV. 
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consequences  ■what  they  may — to  decline  acquiescinof  in  the  proposal  of  my  hon. 
friend?  My  hon.  friend  did,  T  think,  say,  that  certificates  of  origin  would  be  no 
security  against  fraud.  If  my  hon.  friend  was  justified  in  the  observations  which  he 
made,  I  think  there  would  be  for  him  scarcely  any  alternative  but  the  admission  of 
all  foreign  sugar  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty,  or  the  maintenance  intact  of  the  present 
monopoly.  My  hon.  friend  is  of  opinion,  and  regards  this  as  a  radical  defect  in  our 
plan,  that  certificates  of  origin  ofi'er  no  security  against  fraud.  If  that  be  so  I  can- 
not see  how  he  escapes  the  conclusion  that  all  foreign  sugars  ought  to  be  admitted 
indiscriminately,  or  that,  in  order  to  avert  that  calamity,  we  ought  to  maintain  the 
existing  law.  The  hon.  member  who  seconded  my  hon.  friend  I  think  expressed 
himself  in  still  more  decisive  terms  as  to  the  impolicy  of  maintaining  a  distinction 
between  free -labour  and  slave-grown  sugar.  My  hon.  friend  I  understand  to  give 
an  opinion  that'he  would  prefer  the  free  admission  of  all  sugars,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
with  an  increased  amount  of  protection  to  the  admission  of  free-labour  sugar,  as  the 
amount  of  protection  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  government.  To  exemplify  what  I 
mean,  I  understand  my  hon.  friend  to  prefer  a  protective  duty,  the  amount  I  will 
assume  only  for  the  purpose  of  exemplification — that  my  hon.  friend  is  of  opinion 
that  a  protecting  duty  of  15s.  to  be  applied  to  all  sugars  would  be  preferable  to  the 
IOa'.  duty,  proposed  by  the  government.  In  the  course  of  the  speeches  of  the  t«o 
hon.  members,  there  appears  a  material  ditFerence  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  principle, 
between  these  two  hon.  gentlemen  and  those  of  whom  they  are  the  organs  and  the 
government,  and  the  government  are  determined  that  they  would  not  be  authorised 
in  carrying  such  intentions  into  effect.  That  expression  of  opinion  is  an  additional 
reason  with  her  Majesty's  government  for  surmising  that  in  point  of  principle,  as 
far  as  slave-grown  sugir  is  concerned,  there  is  a  diiference  of  opinion,  and  on  that 
account  they  feel  increased  objection  to  a(lo))t  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend. 
Under  tliese  circumstances  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  government  propose  to 
pursue  is  this: — The  noble  lord  opposite  (Viscount  Howick)  towards  the  close  of 
the  debate  the  other  night  invited  the  hon.  gentleman  to  join  with  him  in  excluding 
certain  words,  stating,  and  stating  very  truly,  that  the  adoption  of  his  suggestion 
would  not  bind  any  one  to  support  the  particular  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
That  if  this  motion  were  successlul,  those  who  had  sup|)orted  it  might  make  any 
proposal  they  should  think  fit  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend.' 
I  am  sure  the  noble  lord  would  not  wish  to  exclude  her  Majesty's  government  from 
the  exercise  of  tiie  same  privilege.  The  noble  lord  made  his  appeal  to  the  House 
•with  his  usual  tact,  and  it  was  successful.  He  pointed  out  what  would  be  tlie  effect 
of  tlie  amendment,  and  he  said  that  voting  for  it  did  not  bind  any  hon.  member  to 
the  pro])osition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol,  but  tliat  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  move  any  other  amendment  he  thought  proper.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering-  the  sul)jcet,  and  of  determining  whether  any 
•weiglit  attaches  to  the  reasons  I  have  stated  to  the  House  to-night,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  not  to  accede  to  tlie  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend.  When  the 
motion  is  made — if  my  hon.  friend  docs  make  it,  that  '20.s.  shall  be  inserted  as  the 
amount  of  duty  to  take  effect  from  the  lOlh  of  NovcnibiT,  1844, — I  propose  on  that 
occasion  to  move,  ami  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  it,  that  24s.  be  inserted; 
that  is  to  say,  there  sh.dl  be  no  reduction  of  (he  duty  on  Britisli  colonial  sugar.  I 
shall  not  propose  that  motion  nicrely  because  we  believe  it  to  be  preferable  to  the 
other,  but  because  that  in  carrying  a  measure  this  year  on  the  sul)ject  of  the  sugar 
duties,  it  is  important  as  indicative  of  your  intentions  next  year,  tiiat  the  producers 
of  sugar  in  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  should  know  what  will  be  their 
fate  in  the  course  of  the  next  session  with  resjjcet  to  the  sugar  duties.  We  do  not 
intend  to  propose  at  any  time  the  admissicm  of  slave-labour  sugar  on  the  same  foot- 
ing f)n  whicii  we  propose  to  admit  sugar  the  produce  of  Cree-labour.  It  may  be  said, 
"  NV'hy,  tlien,  don't  you  abandon  your  measure  al'ogetiier,  and  propose  a  continuance 
of  the  existing  duties  until  the  usual  period,  or  ending  some  ])eriod  in  the  course  of 
the  next  session?"  I  will  state  to  the  House  why  we  do  not  ado])t  that  course. 
Suppose  we  did  adojit  that  alternative, — in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  if  we  were 
intrusted  with  the  government,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  make  a  proposal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  th((  sugar  duties.  'I'liat  j)ro|)o^al  would,  of  course,  involve  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  free-labotir  sugar.      It  migiit  involve  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  duty 
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on  British  colonial,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  sugar,  tlie 
produce  of  free-labour.  But,  observe,  if  no  previous  notice  bad  been  given,  and  if 
you  still  re(iuired  certificates  of  origin  as  the  condition  for  the  admission  of  free- 
labour  sugar — observe  the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  approaching  the 
consideration  of  the  sugar  duties  without  previous  notice,  or  without  any  steps  having 
been  taken  by  parliament.  [Interruption,  a  general  cry  of  "  Order."]  I  am  aware 
tliat  the  question  is  a  very  complicated  and  uninteresting  one;  but  it  is  so  mucii  the 
more  necessary  that  the  House  should  grant  me  its  kind  attention,  in  order  that  they 
should  comprehend  the  motives  by  which  we  have  been  actuated.  If  we  had  merely 
continued  the  existing  sugar  duties  till  next  year,  and  that  next  year  we  proposed  to 
deal  extensively  with  tlie  general  cjuestion  of  sugar,  in  what  position  should  we  be? 
The  noble  lord  would  certainly  be  relieved  from  any  difficulty  ;  for  he  would  admit 
sugar  from  all  countries,  and  his  ])roposition  would  at  once  take  eifect.  But  we,  in 
our  opinion  of  the  policy  and  justice  of  discriminating  between  the  two  classes  of 
free-grown  and  slave-labour  sugar,  should  liave  to  clioose  between  two  alternatives, 
either  immediately  to  reduce  the  duty  on  British  colonial  to  a  considerable  extent — 
and  observe,  in  that  case,  what  we  should  do — we  should  establish  a  monopoly  in 
the  British  market  for  British  colonial  sugar  fjr  several  months,  because  we  should 
have  to  wait  for  a  certificate  of  origin  before  we  eould  admit  foreign  sugar.  Let  us 
assume,  that  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time  (and  I  merely  put  the  matter  hypotheti- 
cally),  that  we  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  British  plantation  sugar  to  the 
amount  of  16s.,  unless  we  could  open  some  sources  of  competing  supply,  the  British 
colonial  producer  would  have  a  monopoly  in  the  British  market,  with  that  reduced 
amount  of  duty,  and  in  fact  he  might  fix  any  sum  he  pleased.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  took  up  the  course  which  would  ensure  us  a  competing  supply  of  sugar,  and  that 
we  made  the  reduction  prospective  in  its  effect,  say,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine 
months,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  arrangement  would  be"  open  to  all  the 
objections  of  the  motion  of  my  hon,  friend ;  it  would  be  fixing  a  definite  day  for  the 
duty  to  take  effect,  and  the  more  we  reduce  tlie  amount,  the  more  we  diminish  the 
market  and  prevent  a  regular  supply.  On  that  ground  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt 
the  alternative  of  continuing  the  present  sugar  duties,  because  that  would  materially 
interfere  with  the  general  principle  which  we  mean  to  pursue.  1  have  thus,  Sir, 
"Endeavoured  to  state  as  fully  and  as  clearly  as  I  could,  the  course  which  her  Majesty's 
government  intend  to  pursue,  and  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  take  it;  but 
I  am  not,  and  cannot  be,  insensilile  to  the  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  progress  in  general  legislation.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we 
have  proposed  measures,  in  the  course  both  of  last  session  and  the  present,  in  respect 
to  which  that  progress  had  not  been  made  wliich  we  think  might  have  been  made, 
and  which,  not  having  been  made,  leaves  us  certainly  in  no  enviable  position.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  l)lame  either  side  of  the  House  for  this  ;  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
We  must,  therefore,  consequently  exjjcct  the  same  results  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session  which  were  witnessed  at  the  end  of  the  last,  namely,  that  we  had  j)resented 
measures  connected  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  government  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  and  had  not  been  successful  in  obtaining  its  consent.  We  cannot, 
also,  conceal  from  ourselves,  that,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  measures  we  have  pro- 
posed, and  which  have  been  supported,  they  have  not  met  with  that  cordial  assent 
and  agreement  from  those  for  whose  character  and  opinions  we  entertain  the  highest 
and  sincerest  respect.  But  I  am  hound  to  say,  speaking  here  of  them  with  perfect 
respect,  that  we  cannot  invite  their  co-operation  and  support  upon  the  ])resent  occa- 
sion, by  holding  out  expectations  that  we  shall  take  a  middle  or  another  course  with 
regard  to  those  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  consistent  with  justice.  We  must  continue  to  propose  and  to  support  those 
measures.  Nevertheless,  we  regret  that  our  measures  have  not  been  deemed  entitled 
to  support ;  and  we  deeply  regret  the  forfeiture  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary 
for  the  credit  of  a  government,  and  which  has  not  been  so  exemplified  upon  the 
motion  of  my  hon.  friend  as  it  should  be;  not  that  there  should  be  a  servile  acqui- 
escence in  all  our  plans,  nor  that  we  should  receive  indiscriminate  support,  but,  at 
least,  there  should  be  given  to  us  ability  to  proceed  with  those  measures  of  legislation 
which  we  believe  important  to  the  public  good.  Our  business  should  be  to  maintain 
and  protect  the  great  existing  interests  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  administer- 
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in"  in  them  such  improvements  as  we  think  compatible  with  their  maintenance,  and  • 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  their  general  efficiency.     We  have  thought  it 
de-irable  to  relax  the  system  of  commercial  protection,  and  admit  into  competition 
with  articles  of  the  domestic  produce  of  this  country,  articles  from  foreign  lands. 
We  have  attempted  to  counsel  the  enforcement  of  principles  which  we  believe  to  be 
founded  in  truth,  with  every  regard  for  existing  institutions,  and  every  precaution  to 
prevent  embarrassment  and  undue  alarm,  and  we  feel  it  necessary  to  maintain  the 
laws  which  preceding  parliaments  have  passed;  and  we  will  not  conceal  that  in  respect 
to  our  ecclesiastical  institutions,  our  intentions  appear  to  have  been  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  one  measure,  which,  though  it  may  be  considered  an 
isolated  one,  is  still  a  very  important  one.     But,  though  I  cannot  conceal  all  this,  I 
shall  deeply  regret  it,  if  we  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  given  us 
so  truly  and  honourably  their  support.     But  I  cannot  ask  for  it  by  encouraging  ex- 
pectations which  we  are  not  prepared  to  realize.     We  tiiink  the  course  we  took  the 
right  one  ;  that  a  gradual,  safe,  and  circumspect  relaxation  of  the  sugar  duties,  which 
would  have  prevented  undue  competition  in  the  domestic  produce  of  this  country, 
was  the  best.     We  cannot  profess  any  repentance  ;  we  cannot  declare  our  conversion 
to  a  ditferent  principle.     We  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  engagements  we  have  made 
and  the  principles  we  profess;  and  the  same  course  of  gradual  improvement  is  the 
course  we  must  continue  to  pursue;  and  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  this  declara- 
tion at  a  period  when  important  consequences  may  be  the  result  of  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question:  Ayes,  233;  Noes,  255;  majority,  22, 

June  20,  1844. 

On  the  question  that  clause  10  be  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Buncombe  ob- 
jected to  the  words  "  have  freely  and  voluntarily  resolved,"  &c.,  and  moved  that 
they  be  omitted. 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  said,  considering  the  opportunities  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  had  of  maturely  considering  this  question,  and  the  very  peremptory  manner  in 
•which  he  has  pronounced  his  judgment,  not  only  upon  those  on  whom  perhajis  he  has 
a  right  to  pronounce  a  judgment, — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  right  hon.  gentlemen* 
■who  sit  immediately  behind  him, — but  ujjon  gentlemen  also  upon  this  side  of  the 
House,  I  think  he  ought — assuming  the  judicial  character — to  have  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  it  was  the 
proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  give  a  protective  tluty  of  20a-.  to  British 
colonial  sugar.  Now,  tiiat  was  not  the  proposal  of  her  IMajestj''s  government.  The 
proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  was  to  give  a  protective  duty  of  10s.  But 
the  gentlemen  opposite  who  supported  me  never  pro|)osed  to  give  a  protective  duty 
of  14.V. — that  was  not  the  proposal  of  tiie  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  behind  the  hon. 
member  for  Finsbury — that  was  the  proposal  of  tlie  hon.  member  for  Bristol;  and 
if  iicr  Majesty's  government  had  maiie  tiiat  i)ro[)osal  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported her  Majoty's  government  would  i)nibably  have  concurred  with  the  hon. 
meml)er  in  i)erenii)lorily  rejecting  that  proposal.  The  hon.  gentleman,  then,  is 
manifestly  incomiietent  to  ])ass  a  judgment,  and  he  is  so  because  he  has  not  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  himself  actpuiinted  with  the  facts  of^the  case,  which  I 
really  thought,  until  1  heard  him  speak,  were  not  unknown  to  one  single  member 
of  this  House,  considering  the  lengthened  debate  we  have  had  and  the  great  import- 
ance of  those  facts;  and  I  d(*ibt  whether  the  country  will  not  be  disjjosed  to  lind 
fault  a  little  with  tho.se  who  show  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  yet  venture 
to  i)r(moimce  so  perem|)tory  a  judgment  as  the  hon.  mend)er.  The  hon.  gentleman 
su|>poses  it  to  be  a  degradation  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  matters  relating  to 
commerce  anrl  finance,  upon  one  night,  after  receiving  a  full  explanation  of  the 
8ui)jcct  ["  Hear"  and  laughter] — yes,  after  receiving  a  full  ex])lanation  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  reverse  its  decision  of  a  previous  night.  But  I  shall  iiave  the  hon.  gentie- 
nian's  vote  to-morrow  at  any  rate.  (.Mr.  Duncomhe:  What  about?]  Well,  now 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  iion.  gentleman  why  he  is  not  awai'e  of  what  has  passed  to- 
night. I  forgive  him  his  ignorancx'  of  what  passed  the  other  night,  but  he  really 
ought  to  know  what  has  occurred  to-night.     'J'lie  right  hon.  gentleman  the  late  pre- 
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-sident  of  the  board  of  trade,  expressed  this  evening-  a  strong  opinion  that  he  would 
be  able  to  persuade  the  House  to  reverse  a  vote  of  three  previous  nights.     He  said, 
''  No  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  sliow  you  that  the  principle  of  discrimination  between 
free  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar  is  altogether  untenable,  and  that  to-morrow  night 
you    will   negative  the  principle  altogether."     liut  on  Monday,  tlie  3rd  of  June, 
it  was  resolved,  upon  discussing  a  motion  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London, 
to  recognise  the  ))rinciple  of  discrimination.     The  noble  lord  proposed,  towards 
raising  the  necessary  snpi)lies  for   defraying  her  Majesty's   public  expenses,   that, 
instead  of  the  present  duty,  34s.  a  cwt.  should  Uj  charged  upon  all  brown  Musco- 
vado or  clayed  sugar,  from  what  country  soever  it  came,  and  that  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  197  to   128.     'J'he  whole  of  the  subse(|uent  proceedings 
with  regard  to  tliis  subject  have  been  founded  upon  the  proposition  that  the  deci- 
sion which  tlie  House  tlien  came  to  in  negativing  that  proposal  was  a  just  one.     Yet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  perhaps  on  his  recom- 
mendation, w'lU  propose  to-morrow  night  to  reverse  all  that  it  has  been  doing,  and 
by  so  reversing  its  proceeding  abolish  all  discrimination  between  sugar  the  produce 
of  sluve-lal)our  and  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  and  place  the  two  upon  exactly 
the  same  footing.     1  can  only  say,  if  the  hon.  member  carries  his  proposal,  that  it 
will  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  whole  of  our  proceedings  ;  and  if  those  proceed- 
ings have  been  wrong,  it  will  be  a  very  proper  reversal.     But  can  I  give  a  greater 
proof  that  in  the  opinion  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  there  is  no  insult  to  this  House 
in  making  a  proposal  to  reverse  a  former  decision,  and  no  degradation  in  acquiescing 
in  it,  than  that  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  when  he  rises  in  his  place 
and  very  distinctly  declares  that  he  shall  to-morrow  vote  for  a  perfect  reversal  of  all 
our  proceedings,  and  that  he  has  a  very  confident  expectation  that  he  shall  succeed 
in  his  object?     I  stated  the  other  night  no  doubt  that  tins  was  not  a  mere  question 
between  20s.  and  24s.  ;  but  I  said  that  a  reversal  of  our  proposal  would  materially 
interfere  with  our  commercial  and  financial  policy.     I  stated  the  reasons  for  the 
government  proposal,  and  distinctly  said  that  we  could  not  act  up  to  our  desires  with 
regard  to  free  and  slave-grown  sugar  next  year  unless  this  year  we  gave  some  sign 
of  what  it  was  our  intention  to  do.     I  stated  that  to  the  House  upon  Monday.     It 
had  not  been  stated  before,  and  I  stated  it  ttien  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion  between  24s.  and   20s.,   but  that  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  highly  important 
question,  having  a  considerable  bearing  upon  our  future  proceedings  ;  but  it  is  quite 
new  to  me  to  hear  that  in   matters  of  this  nature  it  is  a  degradation  to  reverse  our 
decisions.     I  recollect  Lord  Althorp  in  a  much  more  important  matter  than  this — - 
with  regard  to  the  malt  tax — when  the  House  had  decided  upon  the  repeal  of  half 
that  tax,  came  down  to  this  House  and  stated  to  the  House  that  important  financial 
questions  were  involved  in  the  decision,  and  asked  the  House  to  reverse  that  decision 
to  which  it  had  come ;  and  I  recollect   that  the  House  did,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Althorp,  so  reverse  its  decision — and  I  cannot  concede  to  you  the  use  or  necessity  of 
the  various  stages  througli  which  every  bill  must  pass,  unless  we  are  at  liberty  in  a 
subsequent  stage  to  amend  our  proceedings  in  a  previous  stage.     I  must,  however, 
grant  that  I  am  obliged  to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  fairness  of  the  construction 
which  he  has  put  upon  the  words  I  used  upon  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred.     I 
have  been  represented  as  saying  with  respect  to  other  bills  also,  that  her  Majesty's 
government  expect  complete  acquiescence  in  every  proposal  we   may  make.     The 
h;)n.  gentleman  put  a  right  construction  on  what  I  did  say.     I  never  gave  utterance 
to  so  arrogant  a  sentiment.     With  regard  to  the  WeL«h  bishoprics,   I  never  stated 
that  her  Majesty's  government  expected  acquiescence  in  their  views  ;  but  I  did  say 
tliat  it  was  with  regret  her  Majesty's  government  f  mud  that  their  proposal  was  not 
approved  of.     With  regard  to   the  question  of  factory   labour  and  the  Dissenters' 
chapels  bill,  I  found  with  great  pain  that  the  course  of  the  government  met  with 
o!)position  on  the  part  of  many  hon.  friends  of  mine,  who  had  given  generally  a 
strenuous  and  generous  support  to  the  government.     I  stated,  1  think,  also  that 
tliere  were  other  measures  which  would  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  on  which  probably  the  same  differences  would  prevail.     I  expressed  my 
warmest  acknowledgment  for  the  generous  siqiport  which  the  government  had  re- 
ceived upon  former  occasions  frjra  them;  in  asking  their  support,  however,  upon 
that  occasion  I  did  say  that  the  government  could  not  consent  to  purchase  it  by 
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an  abandonment  of  the  great  principles  which  they  had  avowed,  and  to  which  they 
■were  determined  to  adliere.     1  stated  that  with  all  deference  and  respect  to  tliem 
and  to  the  House.     I  did,  no  doubt,  mean  to  indicate  with  respect  to  this  question 
that  I  did  think  it  materially  interfered  with  our  financial  and  commercial  arrang'e- 
ments,  and  I  did  probably  intimate  what  might  be  the  possible  consequence  of  a 
witlidrawal  of  support.     I  thought  it  fair  to  do   so.     I  knew  I  should  have  been 
taunted  if  I  had  said  nothing  about  it,  and  had  concealed  my  real  opinions,  and 
therefore  I  asked  for  their  support — not  because  this  was  a  question  between  20*. 
and  "245.,  but  because  I  thought  it  would  amount  to  an  indication  that  the  House  of 
Commons  disapproved  of  our  proposals  with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties.    I  doubted 
■whether  it  would  not  be  equivalent  to  a  disproval  of  the  principles  upon  which  we 
were  about  to  act — of  discrimination  between  slave-grown  sugar  and   free-labour 
sugar  ;  and  I  thought  it  did  amount  to  an  indication  of  that  want  of  confidence  whicli 
ought  to  be  followed  beyond  a  doubt  by  such  a  result  as  want  of  confidence  pointed 
to.     Those  were  exactly  the  expressions  which  1  used,  and  by  which  I  must  abide  ; 
but  I  totally  disclaim  the  intention  or  the  fact  of  having  slated  that  with  respect  to 
every  measure  introduced  by  the  government  we  expected  the  votes  of  our  general 
supporters,  and  insisted  upon  the  complete  adoption  of  all  our  measures.     Those  con- 
clusions have  been  stated  for  the  purpose  of  dissatisfying  my  hon.  friends  behind  me; 
but  I  do  hope  that  my  hon.  friends — [Laughter  from  the  opposition] — yes,  I  say  lion. 
"  friends,"  for  I  must  say  that  no  man  speaking  of  general  measures  ever  received 
greater  proofs  of  confidence  than   I  have  received, — I  do  hope  that  mj'  hon.  friends 
will  not  be  deceived  by  the  circumstances  to  which  theMion.  gentleman  has  referred 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  dissension  not  only  upon  this,  but  amongst  gentlemen 
upon  his  own  side  of  the  House.     It  is  perfectly  right  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
quarrel  with  his  own  side  of  the  House,  but  I  trust  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
attempt  to  sow  dissension  amongst  us,  but  that  he  will  allow  us  to  remain  united  as 
■we  are,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  remain  so.  All  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  have 
gained  from  the  present  proceeding  will  be — first,  to  prove  that  he  has   not  made 
himself  master  of  the  facts  of  the  case;  and,  secondly,  the  inutility  of  attempting  to 
foment  the  disunion  amongst  those  who  are  opposed  to  him. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn  ;  the  preamble  agreed  to ;  and  the  House  resumed. 
Bill  to  be  reported. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 
JuxE  26,  1844. 

Mr.  Viiliers  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  having  reference  to  the  total  and  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Sir  lloiJKUT  Peel:  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  hon.  members  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  occu])y  much  of  their  time  upon  an  occasion  when  this  House  has  been 
engageil  for  the  benefit  of  a  company  wliich  generally  performs  at  Covent-garden. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  1  do  any  thing  having  the  least  tendency  to  prevent 
their  enjoying  a  full  benefit,  and  I  must  say  I  was  very  sorry  to  observe  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  performance  the  front  berich  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  was 
wholly  unoccupied.  Of  tiiose  places,  there  was  not  a  single  occupant  until  the 
gallant  Admiral  took  his  .seat  there;  and  even  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  lel't 
alone  in  the  occupation  of  that  bench.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  opposite — 
many  of  whom  as>isted  at  my  benefit  the  other  night — that  I  had  no  desire  to  be 
the  cause  of  depriving  them  of  a  fuller  audience.  Throughout  the  evening,  1  have 
been  here,  as  well  as  my  hon.  friends  near  me,  to  witness  the  performances  of  that 
class  of  gentlemen  now  ])rosent  who  have  rehearsed  their  parts  ujjou  anotlier  stage. 
We  iiave  been  here  ihe  whole  of  the  evening,  and  we  could  not  hel|)  listening  witli 
some  snrf)rise  to  the  allusion  made  on  llu;  other  side  to  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend 
the  mi'inhcr  for  Nortiianijiton^iiire.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that  a  considerable  por- 
ti(m  of  tlie  time  which  my  hon.  friend  look  in  delivering  that  sjx'ech  was  spent 
without  ills  making  any  refcrenre  to  the  main  (piestion.  It  woidd  seem  as  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Stockport  would,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  have  advised  my  hon.  friend 
to  ai)ply  himself  more  closely  to  the  main  question.     I  cannot  help  wishing  that  he- 
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had  given  that  advice  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverli;impton.  The  House  cannot 
have  forgotten  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  came  forward  and  who  gave  the  tone 
to  our  dehberations,  who,  in  fact,  was  tlie  loading  performer,  took  precisely  the  same 
course  which  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  complains  against  my  hon. 
friend  for  having  pursued.  The  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  addressed  the 
House  for  the  sjjace  of  three  hours  and  a  half;  one  hour  and  a-half  of  which  period 
was  devoted  to  the  production  of  newspai)er  reports  of  speeches  delivered  at  meetings 
of  agriculturists.  The  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  should  recollect  that  his  own 
leader  is  the  author  of  tliis  practice;  and  if  the  example  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Wolverhampton  be  followed  at  this  side  of  the  House,  tlie  hon.  member  for  Stockport 
is  the  last  that  ought  to  complain  of  it.  He  is  the  last  that  ought  to  complain  if  my 
hon.  friends  at  this  side  of  the  House  came  prepared  with  documents  to  remind  their 
opponents  of  what  they  may  have  said  respecting  this  questiim  on  former  occasions. 
Now,  Sir,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  second  topic  adverted  toby  the  hon.  gentleman. 
Tlie  hon.  gentleman  delivered  a  homily  against  the  practice  of  calling  names.  Well, 
it's  a  very  bad  practice,  but  it  hap[)ens  that  those  who  are  the  most  lavish  in  their 
attacks  upon  others,  and  in  throwing  imputations  upon  the  motives  of  others,  are 
very  often  those  who  shrink  the  most  from  the  application  of  a  similar  instrument 
to  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  they  denounce  the  system 
of  calling  names  and  imputing  motives.  Sir,  I  think  if  there  be  any  party  in  this 
House  who  deal  largely  in  the  practice  of  affixing  odious  imputations  to  the  motives 
of  those  from  whom  they  dissent  as  to  political  measures,  it  is  that  very  party  of 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  distinguished  a  member.  I  don't  defend  the  practice, 
but  the  example  provokes  retaliation.  They  are  exposed  to  attacks  of  which  they 
first  set  the  example,  and  then  they  are  the  first  to  declare  that  the  practice  of  the 
calling  of  names  ougiit  to  be  dismissed  from  legislative  argument,  and  the  first  to 
beg  that  for  the  future  it  might  be  discontinued.  As  they  set  the  example  of  the 
practice,  I  hope  they  will  set  the  example  of  its  discontinuance.  The  hon.  gentleman 
says,  "How  is  the  Anti-Corn-l.aw  league  to  be  defeated?  "  Sir,  I  believe  that  they 
have  greatly  diminished  their  own  power  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  which  they 
have  employed.  I  believe  that  tliey  have  provoked  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  of 
this  country  the  utmost  indignation,  from  their  use  of  unjust  imputation,  and  from 
the  practice  of  attributing  base,  selfish,  and  interested  motives  to  hon.  members.  I 
believe  they  have  provoked  that  indignation  which  has  led  to  the  combination  against 
their  proceedings.  But  a  very  short  lime  since  those  hon.  gentlemen  boasted  that, 
whatever  the  landlords  might  think,  the  whole  of  the  tenantry  and  labourers  were 
ranged  on  their  side.  I  ap]n'ehend,  and  I  infer  it  from  that  very  mitigated  tone  which 
they  have  assumed  during  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  they  have  discovered  that 
they  have  overstepped  the  limits  within  which  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  confine 
themselves,  and  that  they  have  used  instruments  which  have  recoiled  against, 
and  in  no  small  measure  injured  themselves.  The  hon.  gentleman  next  calls  our 
attention  to  tlie  particular  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  given,  and  he  says,  that 
we  nnist  not,  and  shall  not  escape  from  its  discussion.  But  it  appears  from  the 
speech  of  ihe  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  question  now  under  discussion  is  the  total 
and  immediate  abrogation  of  all  protection  in  every  shape  on  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures. Well,  but  if  that  be  the  question,  why  has  not  notice  been  given  to  that 
cfiect?  Nothing  would  have  been  more  easy,  if  that  were  the  intention  of  the 
motion,  than  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  should  have 
given  a  distinct  notice  of  a  motion  to  the  elfect,  that  every  duty  imposed  on  the 
import  of  every  article,  which  duty  is  not  intended  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
which  operates  by  way  of  protection — that  every  duty  on  every  article  partaking  of 
that  character  of  protection  shall  be  at  once  abolished.  That  is  not  the  motion  of 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  notice.  The  motion  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
gave  notice  is  simply  this, — "  That  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  resolution, 
j)rotection  to  one  particular  department  of  industry,  that  is  to  say,  agriculture,  shall 
at  once  cease  and  determine." 

What  he  intends  to  do  with  respect  to  protection  to  manufactures  we  know  not; 
but  we  do  know  the  meaning  of  the  motion  of  which  he  gave  notice.  The  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  shakes  his  head.  Docs  he  dissent  from  the  character  which 
I  am  giving  to  this  particular  m  jtiou  ?    The  motion  is  this  : — "  That  any  restriction 
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of  the  supply  of  food,  having  for  its  object  to  impede  the  free  purchase  of  an  article 
upon  which  depends  the  subsistence  of  the  community,  is  indefensible  in  principle, 
injurious  in  operation,  and  ouglit  to  be  abolished.  That  it  is  therefore  expedient  that 
the  Act  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  shall  be  repealed  forthwith." 

The  hon.  gentleman  afterwards  promises  that  having  got  that  he  will  proceed  to 
destroy  protection  on  manufactures.  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
and  more  in  consonance  with  his  own  arguments,  if  he  had  at  least  commenced  with 
the  removal  of  protection  from  those  articles  concurrently  with  its  removal  from 
corn.  V/ell,  I  defend  protection  to  agriculture  on  the  principle,  and  to  the  extent 
1  am  bound  to  say,  to  which  I  have  defended  it  before.  I  am  about  to  pronounce 
no  new  opinions  on  this  subject.  I  have  a  strong  feeling,  that  speaking  generally 
— and  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  amount  of  protection — I  shall  come  to  that 
presently — but,  speaking  generally,  I  think  the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  entitled 
to  protection,  and  that  it  is  so  entitled  to  protection  from  considerations  of  justice 
as  well  as  from  considerations  of  policy.  I  do  consider  that  there  are  special  and 
peculiar  burthens  on  agriculture.  I  do  believe  that  that  portion  of  the  act  which 
imposes  burthens  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  subjects  the  profits  of  trade  to  those 
burthens  as  well  as  the  profits  of  agriculture,  has  not,  so  far  as  tlie  profits 
on  trade  are  concerned,  been  acted  on,  whilst  it  has  been  acted  on  with 
respect  to  the  profits  of  agriculture.  I  say,  on  that  ground,  that  I  think  there  are 
special  burthens  applicable  to  agriculture.  I  think,  also,  that  tliere  are  restrictions 
on  the  application  of  capital  as  concerns  agriculture.  1  think,  therefore,  that  con- 
siderations of  justice  do  entitle  agriculture  to  protection.  I  think  tliat  considerations 
of  policy,  as  far  as  the  general  interest  of  all  classes  is  concerned,  justify  this 
protection.  I  do  not  think  so  on  account  of  the  special  condition  of  the  landlord, 
but  because  I  believe  that  great  public  evil  woidd  arise  were  this  motion  to  be 
affirmed  to-night;  and  I  don't  believe  tliat  there  are  ten  reflecting  and  thinking 
men,  not  excluding  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  anti-Corn-law  league  even,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  if  to-morrow  morning  it  were  announced  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  resolved  that  on  next  Monday  week  all  protection  should  be  immediately 
and  suddenly  withdrawn  from  agricultural  produce — I  don't  believe,  I  say,  that  there 
are  ten  men  in  this  country,  even  connected  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interest,  who  imagine  that  such  a  precipitate  withdrawal  of  protection  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  general  interest  of  this  country.  See,  if  we  agree  to  this  motion, 
what  is  to  follow  in  its  rear!  If  we  are  to  trust  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  I  am 
sure  1  give  him  every  credit  for  speaking  the  candid  and  honest  impressions  of  his 
mind  ;  but  if  we  are  to  trust  him,  all  protection  is  to  be  removed — that  is  in  respect 
to  all  colonial  productions — in  respect  to  coffee,  and  in  res])cct  to  sugar,  one  fortnight 
after,  every  protection  is  to  be  removed.  Then,  my  belief  is  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  this  country,  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  protection  would  paralyze 
conunercc,  and  introduce  such  general  confusion  and  distress,  that  so  far  from 
tiie  labourers  benefiting,  they  would  be  involved  in  the  common  calamity.  The 
jiroposal,  then,  which  we  have  to  decide  is,  whetlier  with  respect  to  the  whole  of 
your  colonial  productions — with  respect  to  the  whole  of  your  domestic  productions, 
you  shall  allirm  tliis  resolution,  which  though  it  ajipears  to  be  confined  to  corn, 
necessarily  involves  the  removal  of  every  protective  duty  with  respect  toevery  ])roduct. 
I  believe  that  notliing  but  confusion  would  arise  from  such  a  proceeding.  I 
recollect  the  time  when  the  right  hon.  gentlcuum  opposite  (Mr.  EUice)  made  a  most 
vigorous  defence  of  the  silk  manufacturers  in  opposing  a  sudden  withdrawal 
of  protection  from  that  interest.  Why  then,  did  the  hon.  gentleman  not  give  ins 
notice  in  conformity  with  his  intentions?  Ik-causc  he  knew,  that  if  he  had  advocated 
tlu'  removal  of  protection  from  every  class  of  manufacture — on  colonial  produce  as 
well  as  corn — Ik;  woidd  have  encountered  a  nion^  formidable  opjjosition  to  his 
motion,  an<l  would  have  even  aggravated  the  majority  by  which  he  will  be  met  this 
fvcning.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  commerce  and  of 
maiHifaclurcs,  tliat  vv(!  should,  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  deal  very  cautiously  and  dispassionately  with  the  removal  of  these  prohibi- 
tions.  I  bflicvo  tliat  the  advances  you  niak(!  will  he  nuicli  more  sun;  if  they  are 
made  without  grievously  all'ecting  existing  inlcrests.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  extent 
of  capital  employed  in   the  cultivation  of  the  soil — to  look  at  the  population  of 
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Ireland,  entirely  depending  on  its  agricultural  produce — to  see  the  amount  of 
tlie  supply  of  corn  obtained  from  domestic  agriculture,  at  least  nine-tentlis  of 
the  whole  quantity  consumed,  and  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  j)opulation 
employed  in  its  culture.  I  know,  according  to  your  strict  rigid  principles  of  political 
economy  abstractedly — if  we  were  to  forget  the  condition  and  circtmistances  of  the 
country  and  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  long  endurance  of  i)rotec- 
tion — if  we  were  to  speak  mathematically  of  these  jn-inciples,  no  doubt  they  may  be 
true.  It  may  be  true  tluit  a  population  from  which  protection  is  withdrawn 
ought  to  apply  itself  to  other  applications;  but  is  that  strictly  true?  If  we  are 
not  mere  phil()soj)hers  and  men  of  science  having  to  deal  with  abstract  or  indefinite 
quantities,  but  have  to  consult  the  convenience,  the  comfort,  the  subsistence 
of  great  masses  of  millions  of  human  beings,  are  we  to  disregard  those  convictions 
which  must  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  of  statesmen  ? 
I  speak  not  merely  of  tenants  under  leases,  but  of  tenants  at  will,  and  of  the 
labourers.  No  doubt,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  there  are  few  opi)ortunities 
for  the  api)lication  of  capital  to  other  branches  of  industry  ;  no  dniibt  it  is  true, 
speaking  literally  and  technically,  that  the  labourers  in  Kerry  and  Galway,  may 
go  and  seek  for  subsistence  in  Manchester  and  Coventry.  That  is  all  true  enough 
in  theory,  but  false  in  practice.  How  can  you  disturb  a  man  who  is  far  advanced 
in  life,  to  the  age,  perliaps,  of  nearly  half  a  century,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  were  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  who  knows  nothing  else  himself? 
How  is  he  to  try  this  project,  if  suddenly  removing  himself  from  his  old  occupation 
and  locality  to  new  ones?  Why,  you  would  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  capital  to  agriculture  as  before,  and  you  leave  him  without  other 
modes  for  employing  it.  You  maj^  rejoice  and  indulge  in  these  theories  of 
modern  philosophy  and  political  economy ;  but  when  you  have  endangered  and 
destroyed  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  you  will  have  but  a  sorry  return 
for  your  pains.  Looking,  then,  at  the  long  endurance  of  the  protection,  at  the 
amount  of  capital  involved  in  agriculture,  and  the  position  of  the  population 
dependent  on  agriculture,  and  at  the  interest  not  merely  of  the  landlords  and  tenants, 
but  the  comprehensive  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community  I  must  give  my 
solemn  and  unqualified  opposition  to  this  proposal  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
present  protection  to  agriculture.  But  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  other  question — 
am  I  prepared,  tlien,  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  immediate  removal  of  protection,  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  any  modified  proposition  for  the  altering 
the  amount  of  protection  determined  upon  two  years  ago,  and  carried  into  etl'ect 
with  tiie  general  good  will  and  concurrence  of  the  agricultural  interest?  I 
say  at  once  I  am  not.  I  am  not  holding  language  different  from  that  which 
my  right,  lion,  friend  and  myself  held  at  an  early  period  of  the  session.  We  said 
then  that  we  never  had  it  in  contemplation,  and  now  we  say  that  we  have  it  not 
in  contemplation,  to  make  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  Corn-laws.  The  noble 
lord  the  member  for  the  City  of  London  is  absent  upon  this  occasion.  I  regret  it; 
but  the  noble  lord  last  night  declared  his  intention  of  not  voting  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Now  the  hon.  gentleman  has  very  fairly  called 
upon  us  to  pronounce,  to-night,  whether  we  were  for  or  against  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  proceedings  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man tiie  member  for  Wolverhampton.  You  cannot  impute  to  him  that  he  wants 
to  catch  stray  votes  by  a  vague  motion.  He  says  tliat  he  does  not  want  you  to  go  into 
a  vague  committee  on  the  Corn-laws,  but  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  affirming 
or  negativing  this  resolution,  ttiat  the  present  Corn  laws  should  be  repealed,  and 
no  others  be  substituted  in  tlieir  room.  Thence  arises  the  difficulty  of  the  noble 
lord — he  is  not  prepared  to  vote  against  that  motion;  he  is  not  prepared  for 
repeal;  for  the  noble  lord  thinks  agriculture  entitled  to  protection.  The  noble 
lord  is  prepared  to  give  ])ro;ection  to  agriculture.  On  what  ground  then  does 
he  withhold  the  light  of  his  countenance  and  the  benefit  of  his  address  from  those 
hon.  gentlemen  with  whom  he  is  agreed  ?  The  noble  lord  said  last  night  that  he 
found  himself  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  which  I  had  described  the  government  to 
be — one  of  difficulty.  No  doubt  we  have  met  with  difficulties  as  well  as  other 
governments.  But  we  have  overcome  them.  We  gave  our  votes  ;  we  did  not  shrink 
from  our  difficulties ;    we  did  not  think  we  discharged  our  duty  by  running  away 
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from  them.     What  was  the  objet-tion  to  the  noble  lord's  votini?  against  the  motion 
of  the   hon.    gentleman?     Because  my    right  lion,  friend  intends    to    upliold  the 
existing  Corn-laws,   he  cannot  vote  with  us,  thongh  he  denounces  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.     But  the  noble  lord  was  not  always  so  s(jueamish.     For, 
the  other  night,  wlien  vindicating  himself  for  voting  with  gentlemen  to  whom  he 
was   entirely  opposed,    he  said    he  should  not  have   carried    the    Reform  bill   and 
other  measures,  if  he  had  not;  voted   in  company  with  those  from  whose  views  he 
dissented,  provided  only  that  he  concurred  with  them  on  a  particular  subject.     But 
the  noble  lord  does  concur  with  us  in  disai>probalion  of  a  particular    vote.     He 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  his  dissent ; 
but  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  give  that  vote  which  his  juilgment  tells  him  is 
the  proper  one.     The  hon.  member  for  Gateshead  is  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty, 
anil  he  intends  to  vote  for  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  done  all  he  can  to  repudi- 
ate his  company,     An   hon.  gentleman   who   tells   him,    "I  do  not  invite  you   to 
vote  with  me  on  any  such  pretence;  for  the  resolution  I  mean  to   move  in  com- 
mittee is  just  as  much  directed  on  principle  against  a   fixed  duty  as  it  is  against 
the  present  sliding-scale."     The  member  for  Gateshead  therefore  has  no  more  rea- 
son for  the  vote  he  is  about  to  give,  than  the  noble  lord  has  for  absenting  himself 
upon  this  occasion.     Now,  the  question  between  tlie  noble  lord  and  between   the 
government  is,  as  to  the  policy  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  existing  Corn-laws. 
We  don't  intend  to  make  any  alteration.     I  am  speaking  of  those  who  admit  that 
there  should  Be  protection  to  agriculture.    The  more  discussion  1  hear,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  that  if  protection  is  to  be  given  to  agriculture,  it  is  intinitely  better 
to  maintain  the  present  law  than  to  attempt  to  conciliate  any  support  or  favour 
by  any  slight  modification  whatever.     I  think  with   the  hon.   gentleman,   that  is 
the   real    practical   question  : — Is    tiie  present  law    to    be   maintained   totally  and 
entirely  without  any  (lualification  or  modification  of  it  ?     I  declare,  that  I  do  not  see 
tliat  any  public  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  altering  the  law,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  repeal,  but  even  for  the  substitution  of  some  such  duty  as  that  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord.     It  would  give  no  advantage  to  trade.     I  do  believe,  that  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trader  and  the  consuming  classes,  the  present  law  is  far  better  than  a  fixed 
duty  of  85.  would  be.     I  should  infer  that,  from  the  noble  lord's  own  argument.     I 
never  heard  a  better  argument  in  favour  of  a  graduated  scale  of  duty  in  preference  to 
a  fixed  duty,  than  I  heard  from  the  noble  lord  last  night.     He  was  assigning  his 
reasons  why  he  so  decidedly  opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton.    The  noble  lord  tioes  quite  as  far  as  I  do  in  objections  to  the  removal  of 
protection  to  agriculture.     The  hon.  gentleman  supposes — which  I  do  not  impute 
to  the  noble  lord — tliat  the  noble  lord  is  influenced  by  his  unwillingness  to  declare 
for  the  removal  of  protection ;  but  the  noble  lord  thinks  it  more  convenient  for  a 
gentleman  iu  his  eminent  politi;.-al  station  not  to  discuss    the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  protection  he  woidd  give.     'Jhis  is  the  language  of  the  hon.  gentleman; 
not  mine.     The  nolde  lortl  tliinks  it  more  convenient  to  hold  out  to  hon.  gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  tliat  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  they  wonld  have  a 
fixed  duty  to  resort  to.     I  don't  believe  the  noble  lord  was  influenced  by  such  a 
motive.     I  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere  advocate  of  protection  to  agriculture;  but 
he  is  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  in  preference  to  a  graduated  scale.     I  should  be 
sorry  to  impute  to   the   noble   bird   any   language    wluch   he   did    not    use,    and, 
therefore,  I  took  it  down  at  the  time.     He  said,   '•  What  can  you  reasonably  expect 
from  a  sudden   revolution  ?" — that   is,  from   tlie  success  of  t!ie  hon.  gentleman — 
"from  a  state  of  considerable  jirotection   to  one  of  free-trade?     The  landlord  and 
tenant  would  lie  doubtful  how  far  their  capital  would   be  employed  with  profit." 
I  am  afraid  they  would  be  doubtful  also  under  a  duty  of  5.s-.     They  woidd  be  so 
uncertain  of  the  effects  of  a  good  harvest  reducing  the  price  of  corn,  that  I   ara 
alraid  a  fixed  duty  would  not  relieve  that  anxiety  which  the  noble  lord  said  the 
landlord  and  tenant  woidd  feel  as  to  the  ajjplicatinn  of  bis  cai)ital.     'i'lie   noble 
lord  said  tiiere  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  employment  of  labour,  and  therefore 
a  vast  portion  of  sutl'ering  on  the  part  of  the  jioor.      The  next  conse<iuence  would 
be,  that  tliere  would  be  a  much  greater  importation  of  corn  info  this  country  than 
would  conduce  eitlier  to  the  jjrofiis  of  the  merchant  or  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
suiucr,  and  therefore  ho  would  so  frame  his  law  as  to  guard  the  merchant  from  loss 
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In  consequence  of  excessive  importations.  He  said,  that  so  important  a  change  would 
give  rise  to  extraordinary  exj)ectations  of  profit  which  would  not  produce  clieai)ness 
or  plenty;  but,  a  glut  which  would  occasion  much  distress — -Tiiat  is  just  wiiat  I 
am  afraid  of.  I  am  afraid  that  with  a  good  harvest  in  this  country  there  would 
be  a  great  influx  of  corn  under  a  low  fixed  duty,  which  would  be  great  discourage- 
ment to  agriculture  here;  because  when  corn  is  abundant  here,  a  very  small  supi)ly 
will  produce  a  greater  effect  in  the  market  than  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
supply,  and  that  discouragement  would  not  be  averted  by  a  low  fixed  duty.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  is  more  certainty  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
capital  under  a  graduated  scale  than  under  a  low  fixed  duty;  for  it  does  not 
expose  agriculturists  to  the  ettbcts  of  unlimited  competition.  Therefore,  the  noble 
lord,  fearing  a  glut,  fearing  that  the  foreign  merchant  avouM  pour  in  such  a 
quantity  of  corn,  that  he  himself  woidd  sutler,  and  tluit  the  landlords  and  tenants 
would  be  discouraged — just  for  those  reasons  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
law  which  admits  the  importation  of  corn  when  prices  are  high,  and  prohibits  it 
when  they  are  low,  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  his  own  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  how  small  a  part  of  this  discu<sion  has  been  appropriated  to 
objections  against  the  existing  Corn-law.  I  heard  it  repeated  again  to-night,  as  it 
was  constantly  stated  before,  and  denied  by  me,  that  in  1842,  I  gave  to  the  agricul- 
turist an  assurance  that  the  present  law  would  secure  to  him  a  price  varying  from 
54s.  to  5Ss. — that  was  to  say,  an  average  price  of  56s.  Now,  bow  is  it  possible  that 
hon.  gentlemen,  if  they  refer  to  what  I  did  say,  can  repeat  that  assertion? 
[Mr.  Ward:  So  it  was  understood.]  It  was  understood!  But  I  must  ask  hon. 
gentlemen  to  look  to  what  I  said,  and  not  to  what  they  may  have  understood.  I 
was  told  the  other  niglit  that  I  made  a  certain  staten)ent  respecting  the  bank;  I 
positively  denied  it,  and  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  bore  me  out  in  that  denial.  I 
did  state,  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  agriculturist  to  have 
a  higher  price  than  58s.,  or  to  the  consumer  that  it  should  be  lower  than  54*. 
Taking  .56s.  as  the  sum  assumed  to  be  the  average,  and  that  which  I  thought  would 
constitute  a  fair  remunerating  price,  I  distinctly  added  (this  is  not  my  own  report, 
but  the  report  of  an  impartial  record): — "  When  I  name  this  sum,  however,  I  must 
beg  altogether  to  disclaim  mentioning  it  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating  price,  or  any 
inference  that  the  legislature  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that  price;  for  I 
know  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  any  such  object  by  legislative  enactment.  It  is 
utterly  beyond  your  power,  and  a  mere  delusion,  to  say  that  by  any  duty,  fixed  or 
otiierwise,  you  can  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  producer.  It  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  legislature.  In  1835,  when  you  had  what  some  thought  was  a  nominal 
protection  to  the  amount  of  64s.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  39s.  8d. ; 
and  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  only  encouraging  delusion  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  this 
species  of  protection  can  be  afforded  to  the  agriculturist.  To  return,  however,  to 
the  subject,  I  again  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  to  attempt  to  define  a 
remunerating  price." 

I  therefore  appeal  to  any  impartial  man,  to  say  whether  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fact,  to  say  that  I  even  countenanced  the  impression  that  the  existing  Corn-law 
would  guarantee  a  price  of  56s.  WMien  I  mentioned  56s.  as  the  average  of  past 
years,  I  stated  that  corn,  as  far  as  the  legislature  was  concerned,  might  vary  betweeu 
54s.  and  58s. ;  and  referring  to  former  acts,  I  pointed  to  the  disappointments  which 
had  taken  place  under  them,  and  observed  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  any 
legislation  to  guarantee  a  particular  price  to  tlie  consumer,  it  being  regulated  by 
circumstances  over  which  the  legislature  had  no  control.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that 
hon.  gentlemen  will  in  future  refer  to  my  statements,  and  not  to  that  authority, 
high  though  it  be,  to  whose  lucubrations  an  hon.  gentleman  has  referred — Mr. 
George  Robins,  appraiser  and  auctioneer.  I  wish  that  hon.  gentlemen  desirous  of 
judging  of  the  present  Corn-law,  woidd  refer  to  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
1842,  when  I  introduced  it.  I  wish  they  would  observe  the  predictions  which  the 
opponents  of  it  then  made  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  injurious  effects,  and  see  how 
far  they  have  been  borne  out,  or  whether  we  ought  ncnv  to  be  tatuited  for  not  having 
heeded  those  predictions.  First  of  all,  and  the  most  positive  prediction  was,  that 
the  averages  would  be  lowered  4s.  or  5s.  by  the  selection  of  the  new  towns.  Now, 
the  selection  of  the  new  towns  has  not  altered  the  averages.     [Mr.  Villiers:    they 
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have  been  lowered.]  I  beg  the  hon.  member's  pardon;  if  calculated  from  the  ne^ 
towns  in  combination  with  the  old  towns — although  I  have  not  lately  looked  at  the 
return — I  think  the  result  will  show  that  the  averages  have  been  rather  higiier  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  towns  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  that 
the  duty  has  therefore  been  lower.  Another  hon.  member  predicted  that  the  new 
scale  would  cause  a  greater  amount  of  s|)eculation  than  the  old  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
stake  being  small,  the  risk  would  be  less.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
so  much  speculation  under  the  new  as  under  the  old  law,  or  so  much  liolding  back 
of  corn  in  order  to  pour  it  into  the  market  when  the  price  by  reason  of  a  scarcity  had 
increased.  I  know  that  in  April,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  appearance  of 
t!ie  weather,  no  tendency  was  evinced  towards  the  keeping  back  of  foreign  corn,  and 
that  in  the  last  month  tliere  was  imported  of  wheat  alone  no  less  than  80,000  quar- 
ters. In  an  agricultural  journal  (tiie  Morning  Post  of  Saturday  last),  giving  an 
account  of  the  existing  law,  I  find  these  remarkable  observations . — "  There  was  a 
time  when  we  had  what  were  then  denominated  weather  markets  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  value  of  British  grown  grain  was  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
weather — wlieu  favourable  weather  for  the  crops  redu.ced  prices  in  Mark-lane,  and 
when  unfavourable  weatlier  produced  contrary  elfects.  These  good  times,  both  for 
the  producer  and  also  for  the  consumer,  existed,  however,  before  the  present  Corn- 
law  deprived  our  fanners  of  that  just  and  fair  degree  of  protection  to  their  crops, 
against  the  competition  with  it  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  in  all  our  great  mar- 
kets of  consumption,  which  had  previously  been  extended  to  all  descriptions  of  native 
])roiluce.  In  Mark-lane,  yesterdaj',  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  weather  did  not 
produce  any  proportionable  alteration  in  the  value  of  home  grown  wheat,  its  price 
continuing  to  be  almost  entirely  regulated  by  supply  and  demand." 

It  was  declared  in  1842,  that  tlie  present  law  would  favour  speculation,  and  yet 
now  we  find  that  there  is  no  weather  price  for  corn,  that  the  price  of  corn  no  longer 
depends  on  fluctuations  in  the  weather,  but  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 
Docs  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  recollect  his  prediction  as  to  the  eSfect  the  pre- 
sent law  would  have  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  ?  He 
declared  in  1842,  that  by  enacting  it  we  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that 
notliing  could  be  more  delusive  than  to  suppose  that  any  increase  in  the  demand  for 
labour  or  any  revival  of  commercial  prosperity  could  be  at  all  compatible  with  its 
existence.  "Don't  flatter  yourselves,"  said  the  hon.  member,  "that  with  such  a 
law  there  can  be  a  revival  of  trade,  for  I  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  such  a  thing 
is  utterly  impossible."  [Mr.  Cobden:  "  Are  you  quoting  me?"]  Yes,  except  that 
tiie  language  which  you  used  was  much  stronger.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that 
Stockport  would  become  something  like  a  howling  wilderness  occupied  by  pau|)ers. 
T  won't  say  that  tiie  hon.  member  made  use  of  the  words  "  howling  wilderness,"  but 
he  used  expressions  pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  tliat  in  reference  to  his  own  town. 
Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  more  express  than  his  declaration  that  we  were 
utterly  deceived,  if  we  sujjposed  that  under  such  a  law  as  the  present  there  could  be 
any  thing  like  a  restoration  of  commercial  prosperity.  Now,  without  meaning  to 
say  that  1843  aif^irded  that  amount  of  jirosperily  I  should  like  to  see,  yet,  comparing 
it  with  preceding  years,  you  will  find  that  those  declarations,  those  predictions  of 
1842,  have  heen  com])letely  falsified.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  in  that  year  that  we 
were  not  aware  of  the  danger  that  was  impending';  over  us, — that  before  very  long 
.society  in  the  manufacturing  districts  would  be  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  [Mr. 
Cobden:  "And  it  was  so."]  It  was  so?  Well,  then,  if  concurrently  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  [)resent  Corn-law,  society  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  I  ask  you,  wliat  is  its  present  condition  ?  Is  there  not  a  great  improve- 
ment in  it,  and  has  not  the  jirediction  of  the  hon.  member,  that  the  present  law  would 
1)0  in(tom|);itible  with  an  increase  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  been  completely 
falsified  ?  'i'akc  the  d(;clared  value  of  the  cotton  inauul'acturc  in  184.'3,  as  compared 
with  that  of  1H42,  ami  you  will  find  it  to  have  been  .(JK;, 200, 000,  that  of  1842  being 
onlv  .£ I. '5, 1)00, 000.  TIh!  export  of  yarn  has  diminished,  but  the  export  of  goods  in 
a  higher  stale;  of  manufacture!  has  increased.  Iviriheuware — the  hon.  gentleman 
particrnlarly  dwelt  on  the  export  of  earthenware — well,  from  .i'-j .'».'>, 000  in  1842,  the 
export  of  earthenware  has  increased  to  ,£f!4I),0()0.  (Ilass  has  in(;reased,  hardware 
and    cutlery  have   increased,  linen  manufactures,    silk  and    woollen    manufactures 
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have  increased.     During  the  existence  of  this  law,  which  was  said  to  be  fafal,  at 
lea>t,  to  eoniinerciul  prosperity,  and  intended   solely  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture, 
the  export  of  all  the  great  branches  of  inanufactures  has  in  1843  greatly  increased,  as 
compared  with   1842.     Tlie  ntible  lord  says,  take  great   care  of  your  imports;  he 
draws  a  great  distinction  between  imports  and  ex])orts — a  distinction  wiiich,  with 
all  respect  for  him,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.     I  have  given,  in  the 
case  of  exports,  the   declared  value;  I  only  give  the  official  value  of  the  imports. 
But,  from  the  importance  the  noble  lord  attaches   to  imports,  he  will   learn  with 
satisfaction   that,    wlieraas    the  imports  of  1842    were   in    point    of  official    value 
£65, '204, 000,  under  the  operation  of  tiie  Corn-law,  they  had  increased  in  184-'5  to 
£70,093,000.     I  am  otdy  stating  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
confident  predictions  that  were  made  with  respect  to  the  practical  operation  of  this 
bill  as  to  the  increase  of  t!ie  duty  on  foreig-n  corn  by  the  lowering  of  the  averages, 
the  increased  encouragement  to  speculation,   and  its  incompatibility  with  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity,  have  been  altogether  falsified,  and  that  her  Majesty's 
government  have  no  motive  whatever,  taken  from  the  experience  of  the  past  oper- 
ation of  this  bill,  now  to  consent  to  its  change.     Tlie  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  the 
member  for  Sunderland,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speecli  last  night,  appeared  to 
differ  from  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  go  all  lengths  in  respect  to  the  immediate  removal  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture; and  the  noble  lord  justified  his  opinions  by  an  appeal  to  feelings  and  passions 
which  I  cannot  b'.it  think  are  extremely  dangerous.     The  noble  lord  predicting  in 
1844 — as  tiiere  were  predictions  in  1842 — -gave  the  most  confident  assurance  that  if 
you  will  repeal  the  Corn-laws  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  ft)r  industry;  that 
there  will  be,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  immediate  restoration  of  pro- 
sperity.    Sir,  there  have  been  many  years  during  which,  under  the  operation  of  tlie 
Corn-laws,  there  has  been  the  imrestricted  import  of  foreign  corn.     During  the  war, 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn  was  not  in  operation;  the  price  of  corn  was  then  such,  that 
the  trade  in  corn  was  perfectly  free.     I  cannot  discover  that  during  that  period  of 
the  free  importation  of  corn,  there  was  a  cessation  of  those  privations  which,  I  fear, 
are  inseparable  from  the  artificial  state  of  society,  in  a  great  manufacturing  coun- 
try.    I  have  the  most  confident  persuasion,  that  if  yon  were  to  repeal  the  Corn-laws, 
and  permit  the  most  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  corn,  there  would  not  be  that 
immediate  demand  forindnsti-y  on  which  the  noble  lord  relies.     'Ilie  noble  lord  says, 
that  the  poor  man  has  a  right  to   insist  from  the  legislature  for  this — that  there 
shall  be  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.     In   my  opinion,    no  legislative 
enactment  you  can  pass  can  give  a  guarantee  that  that  right  shall  be  established. 
The  noble  lord  wishes  to  maintain  the  present  constitution  of  society,  he  wishes,   I 
apprehend,  to  maintain  in  the  possession  of  its  privileges  the  present  constituency: 
but  if  his  opinions  were  to  prevail,  my  belief  is,  his  expectations  would  not  be  realised 
—  my  belief  is  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  or  any  other  country  for  the  legislature  to 
realise  that  expectation  which  the  noble  lord  says  is  a  justifiable  one,  and  wiiich  the  le- 
gislature ought  to  be  required  to  realise— namely,  that  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all 
circumstances,   he  who  tenders  a  fair   day's  work  shall    have  a  fair  day's  wages. 
[Lord  Howick:  I  expressly  qualified  the  remark.]     I  did  not  understand  the  noble 
lord  to  qualify  the  observaticjn.      If  the  noble  lord  wishes  me  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  he  did  say  so,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  fear  that  great  disappointment 
will  arise  from  the  position — that  it  will  be  found  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
there  is  not  that  perfect  prosperity  the  noble  lord  seems  to  anticipate,  and  that  the 
parties  in  their  disap])()intnjent  will  revert  to  him  and  say,  your  remedy  is  imperfect. 
The  importation  of  foreign  corn  has  not  fidfilled  your  expectations — there  is  not 
that  demand  for  industry  you  anticipated — tliere  is  not  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work.       Now,  we  come  and  make  use  of  your  arguments  and  urge  on  the  legis- 
lature that  right  we  have.       We  fortify  ourselves  by  your  authority,  and  demand 
those  further  changes  which  will  give  us  that  right.     I  believe  the  noble  lord's  ana- 
logy between  the  state  of  new  countries  like  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  tlie 
position  of  a  country  like  this,  is  totally  inapplicable.     I  think  that  reasons  could  be 
sliown  why  there  is  a  demand  for  labour  witli  increased  wages  in  countries  circum- 
stanced like  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand,  which  do  not  apply  to  an 
old  country  with  great  manufacturing  establishments.     I  look  to  the  United  States 
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even  if  I  admit  the  analogy  of  the  noble  lord's  to  be  strictly  applicable — I  look 

to  the  writings  of  recent  travellers  in  the  United  States,  and  1  find  where  there  are 
no  re>trictions  on  food  there  still  prevails  great  distress.  In  New  York  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia, recent  writers  have  declared  that  tliere  is  the  severest  sutiering  on  the  part 
of  the  labouring  population.  On  these  grounds,  I  cannot  place  confidence  in  the 
predictions  of  the  noble  lord.  I  don't  believe  that  the  removal  of  these  restrictions 
will  have  the  etfect  of  so  increasing  the  demand  i\<v  industry  as  to  realise  the  expec- 
tations of  the  noble  lord,  that  even  tlie  honest  and  industrious  man  can  at  all  times 
command  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour.  Thanking  the  House  for  tlieir  indul- 
gence, I  shall  not  now  farther  trespass  on  their  attention.  I  have  attempted  to  assign 
tlie  reasons  why  I  totally  dissent  from  the  proposal  of  the  lion,  gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  absolute  repeal  of  all  protection;  why,  without  adopting  any  new 
opinion  for  the  present  occasion,  I  give  my  preference  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  of 
1842,  over  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord,  who  is  an  advocate  for  protection;  and 
why  I  repeat  that  declaration  I  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  tliat  we  do  not  intend,  and  have  not  intended,  to  diminish 
the  protection  which  the  existing  Corn-laws  give  to  agriculture. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  204. 


SLAVE  TRADE. 
July  16,  1844. 

Viscount  Palmerston  concluded  a  most  eloquent  speech  by  moving  an  Address 
for  "  A  return,  showing  the  total  number  of  African  Negroes  landed  for  the  purposes 
of  slavery  on  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America,  from  the  year  J81o  to  tlie 
year  Is43,  both  inclusive,"  &c. 

SiK  Robert  Peel:  Sir,  I  could  hardly  have  inferred  from  the  modest  terms 
in  which  the  notice  of  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  sat  down  is  worded,  that  it  would 
have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  making  the  rhetorical  display  in  which  he 
has  just  indulo'ed — a  more  harmless  motion  than  that  which  I  read  on  the  notices 
of  this  day  I  can  hardly  conceive.  The  noble  lord  calls  for,  "A  Return,  &c." 
[Tlie  ri'rht  hon.  baronet  read  the  motion.]  Why,  really,  Sir,  a  more  innocuous 
motion  never  yet  was  made  in  this  House,  and  it  reminds  me  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  noble  lord  in  former  sessions,  when,  after  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity, 
he  was  wont  to  come  down  to  this  House  not  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or 
invitin"-  ministers  to  activity,  but  in  order  to  deliver  a  factious  speech  in  making  a 
motion  to  which  the  most  captious  minister  could  not  rai^e  the  slightest  objection. 
I  recollect  that  at  tlie  early  part  of  the  session  the  noble  lord  exhibited  some  incli- 
nation to  deliver  the  speech  which  the  House  has  just  heard.  I  give  him  credit  for 
the  extent  and  fidelity  of  his  memory.  Having,  so  long  ago  as  the  11th  of  March, 
entertained  this  intention,  the  noble  lord  has,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  public  business  that  has  intervened  oeen  the  present  time  and  that  period, 
not  only  rctaiiieil  the  recollection  of  his  un)tion,  but  also  the  very  words  in  which  it 
■was  init  forward.  The  noble  lord  had,  at  the  date  I  have  referred  to,  a  motion  on 
the  patier,   which  was  of  importance.     On  the   llth  of  March,  I  find  a  notice  of 

ji,,4i„„ "That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  rei)resenting  that 

this  House,  sharing  the  deep  abhorrence  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  regard 
the  .'"lave-trade,  most  earnestly  beseech  her  JMajesty  not  to  consent  to  any  alteration 
or  modification  of  any  of  the  treaties  now  in  force  l)etween  her  Majesty  and  Foreign 
•States,  for  the  sujjpression  of  the  slave-trade,  which  by  weakening  the  means  which 
those  treaties  now  all'ord  for  the  prevention  of  that  jiiratical  oH'ence,  might  tend  to 
render  more  easy  the  p(;rpctration  of  that  detestable  <'riine." 

Now,  the  object  which  this  motion  was  framed  to  etVectt  was,  I  admit,  most  im- 
portant;  it  was  nothing  less  than  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  retjuest  her 
jSlajcsty  to  reje(;t  all  projxjsals  for  the  modificatitm  of  the  treaty  relative  to  the  slave- 
trade  between  this  country  and  France.  The  noble  lord  wished  the  House  of  Com- 
monx,  by  tlie  expression  of  its  opinion,  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  Queen's  prero- 
gative; but  the  noble  lord  had  met  with  very  little  sanction  to  such  an  attempt  on 
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the  part  of  those  who  generally  act  with  him.  The  noble  lord  himself  seemed  to 
shrink,  from  his  own  attempt.  Week  after  week  of  the  session  passed  over  and  the 
noble  lord  postponed  his  motion  as  they  passed,  always  promising  to  bring  it  forward, 
but  as  often  shrinking  from  tlie  fulfilment  of  liis  promise,  as  lie  observed  amongst 
those  around  him  symptoms  of  the  disapprobation  with  which  his  course  was  viewed. 
The  noble  lord  persevered  in  renewing  his  notice,  till  at  length  the  noble  lord  was 
fortunately  relieved  from  his  notice  by  tlie  House  being  counted  out  on  the  night 
when  he  was  to  have  brought  it  forward,  tiiat  very  circumstance  being  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  opinion  which  his  own  immediate  friends  and  supporters  entertained 
of  the  motion.  Tlie  noble  lord,  I  must  confess,  appeared  to  me  to  be  greatly  relieved 
when  he  was  thus  extricated  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  himself ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  perseverance  with  which  he  constantly  renewed  the  notice  of 
his  motion,  he  liad  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  bringing  it  forward  at  last.  At 
the  same  time  the  noble  lord  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion  ;  and  he  has  now,  in  my  opinion,  pursued  a  much  wiser  course  by 
not  provoking  the  opinion  of  tlie  House  in  opposition  to  the  royal  prerogative,  while 
we  have  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  we  should  then  have  derived  from  listening 
to  the  noble  lord.  I  shall,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  separate  all  those  parts  of 
the  noble  lord's  speech  in  which  he  refers  to  the  slave-trade,  from  those  parts  of  it 
in  which  he  has  indulged  in  reflections  on  her  Majesty's  government.  It  is  most 
important  that  upon  those  points  on  which  men  of  all  parties  cordially  concur,  we 
should  express  that  concurrence  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  that  we  should 
not  permit  our  party  or  political  differences  to  affect  the  weight  and  authority  which 
we  may  carry  when  there  is  a  common  concurrence  upon  such  a  question  as  that  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  tlie  slave-trade.  In  all  the  first  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  I  most  cordially  concur.  I  do  believe  that  this  is  the  most  iniquitous 
traffic  that  was  ever  carried  on;  that  it  engenders  more  misery — tliat  it  stimulates 
more  crime — than  any  public  act  ever  committed  by  any  nation,  however  regardless 
of  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  has  the  slightest 
wish  to  exaggerate ;  but  I  think  the  noble  lord  has  perhaps  rather  overrated  the 
number  of  slaves  landed  upon  the  coast  of  America  at  the  different  periods  to  which 
he  has  referred.  Possibly  I  m  ly  differ  from  him  on  the  point  that  the  number  of 
slaves  amounted  to  150,000.  Perhaps  it  might  rather  be  estimated  at  100,000.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  if  my  estimate  be  more  correct  than  that  of  the  noble  lord, 
I  still  fully  concur  with  him,  that  the  numlier  landed  is  no  test  whatsoever  of  the 
misery  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Africa  by  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  overrates  the  number  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to 
gain  property  in  the  blood  and  sinews  of  these  unfortunate  men.  In  what  light  I 
ask  must  we  exhibit  ourselves  to  these  savage  nations — what  must  they  conceive  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  that  common  religion  which  we  profess,  when  Euro- 
peans descend  to  become  parties  in  tlds  iniquitous  traffic?  And  that  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  the  slave-trade,  that  it  is  an  impediment  to 
the  diffusion  and  spread  of  Christianity;  for  surely  savage  people  never  can  believe 
those  men  to  be  really  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  religion  they  profess,  when 
they  can  be  parties  to  the  infliction  of  so  much  human  misery  as  that  which  is  tiie 
consequence  of  the  perpetration  of  these  crimes.  I  say  too,  with  the  noble  lord, 
and  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  there  are  two  countries,  and  two  only,  which  are 
now  mainly  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  those  crimes.  There  is  on  the  part 
of  every  civilized  country,  with  the  exception  of  these  two,  a  desire  to  co-operate  in 
the  suppression  of  the  trade  in  man.  If  Spain  and  Brazil  would  zealously  apply 
themselves  to  the  suppression  of  tiie  slave-trade  in  those  parts  of  the  world  within 
which  they  can  exercise  jurisdiction,  my  opinion  is  that  the  slave-trade  might  be, 
and  would  be  supfiressed.  France,  Portugal,  and  also  Denmark — to  her  honour  be 
it  spoken,  she  led  the  way;  she  set  the  example — the  United  States,  this  country, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  every  power  is  ready  to  co-operate  Hi  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  But  whilst  these  two  countries  oppose  themselves  to  the  abrogation 
of  that  traffic,  no  effectual  jirogress  can  be  made  in  abolishing  it.  The  public  guilt 
is  upon  their  heads,  wlio  derive  a  profit  from  this  trade,  and  who  are  therefore  im- 
willing  to  suppress  it.  It  can  be  shown  that  these  two,  Spain  and  Brazil,  are  the 
only  countries  which  lend  their  sanction  to  the  trade,  and  are  the  only  two  who 
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derive  a  profit  from  it.  They  liave  tlie  power  of  suppressing  the  trade,  and  without 
their  assistance  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  suppress  it.  Whatever  the  exertions 
we  may  make,  whatever  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  men,  whatever  the 
sacrifices  we  may  impose  ujion  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  nearly  unaided  as  we  are  in  active  exerlions, 
to  suppress  the  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.  But  we  can  do  much,  we 
have  done  much,  though  periect  success  we  cannot  hope  for  without  the  co-operation 
of  Spain  and  Brazil.  Whatever  may  be  the  public  burthens  we  are  willing  to  incur, 
we  are  constantly  counteracted  and  defeated  by  tlie  connivance  and  evasions  of  the 
local  authorities.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  ttiat  Spain  and  Brazil  might,  if  they 
chose,  suppress  the  trade.  Brazil  made  the  effort  in  1840  and  1841,  and  the  effect 
was  immediate  during  the  period  that  the  government  of  Brazil  and  the  authorities 
acting  under  the  direction  of  that  government  did  actively  interfere,  and  did  dis- 
courage this  trathc.  During  tliat  period  there  was  a  great  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  imported  into  Brazil.  With  respect  to  Cuba,  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  proved  conclusively  that  if  an  honest  and  active  governor  were  in  earnest 
to  set  his  face  against  the  slave-trade,  he  would,  notwithstanding  all  the  excitement 
to  its  encouragement  which  avarice  and  love  of  gain  interpose,  be  successful  in  its 
ultimate  abolition.  I  do  think  that  the  gallant  officer  who  recently  administered  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  I  mean  General  Espartero,  deserves,  together  with  the  government 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  the  utmost  credit  for  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  carry  the  law  against  the  slave-trade  into  effect.  He  appointed  an 
officer,  who  proved  to  be  a  most  honourable  man,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba— -General  Valdez — -who  refused  to  partici[)ate  in  the  gains  which  his  pre- 
deces-!ors  had  shared  with  the  slave-traders,  and  who  also  called  all  the  planters  and 
merchants  before  him,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  orders  of  his  government, 
and  of  his  determination  to  discourage  the  continuance  of  tiiat  trade.  General 
Valdez  adliered  most  strictly  to  this  determination  as  long  as  he  administered  the 
government  of  Cuba,  and  the  result,  I  am  informed  upon  the  highest  authority,  was 
most  extraordinary  and  satisfactory.  During  the  year  1842,  when  that  officer  was 
at  (]uba,  tlie  importation  of  slaves  did  not  exceed  3,100,  it  having  been  14,000,  in 
the  first  year  that  General  Valdez  was  governor  of  the  island.  In  the  second  year 
of  his  government,  the  number  was  reduced  8,000,  and  in  the  year  1842  it  had  fallen, 
as  I  before  stated,  to  3,100.  I  have  thus  shown  that  when  the  government  of  the 
Brazils  in  1841  acted  honestly  and  exerted  itself  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  the  effort 
was  successful ;  and  that  when  the  same  determination  was  manifested  by  the  Si)anish 
government,  an  honest  governor  acting  on  its  instructions  was  able  to  sujjpress  it 
most  effectually  in  Cuba.  These  instances  furnisii,  in  my  opinion,  decisive  i)roofs 
that  without  the  authority  of  those  governments  being  interposed  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  traffic,  success  is  totally  impossible,  and  that  with  their  con- 
currence the  trade  may  be  speedily  and  effectually  put  down.  I,  therefore,  witliout 
liesitation,  charge  the  governments  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Brazils,  with  being  the 
sole  abettors  and  encouragers  of  tiiis  crime  au)oiig  all  the  Christian  powers  of  the 
world,  and  witii  l)eing  exclusively  res])ousil)le  for  the  sniferings  it  causes.  I  do 
most  eanu'stly  hope  that  the  govermnents  ami  people  of  those  two  countries  will, 
with  that  regard  which  is  due  to  tiieir  i)rofes-ions  of  Christianity,  feel  the  grievous 
responsibility  that  now  rests  upon  them:  that  they  will  consider  themselves  to 
i)i;  uiider  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  that  they  are  now  the  oidy  nations  calling 
themselves  Christians  amongst  whom  this  crime  still  prevails.  Jiut,  if  higher  con- 
siderations will  not  sway  them,  and  if  by  such  motives  as  those  which  I  have  urged 
the  peoj)le  of  Sjjain  and  the  Brazils  will  not  abstain  from  this  inhuman  traffic ;  if,  I 
n-pcat,  motives  of  gain  are  found  to  ])revail  over  the  dictates  ofjiistice  and  humaidty 
amongst  them  ;  then  let  me  warn  those  who  per.sist  in  this  course  of  the  crimes  which 
th(!y  are  committing,  and  of  the  retribution  which  is  certain  to  follow  u])on  such 
olfences  against  (iofl^and  man.  Let  me  remind  them  of  the  examples  which  have 
b^en  recently  atf'i(rded  of  slaves  rising  in  insiu-rcction,  let  me  warn  the  government 
of  Spain  of  the  condition  of  Culja,  where  tlie  tenure  of  powiu-  over  slaves  is  more  than 
precarious — where  those  nidrijipy  l)CMngs  have  been  known  to  declare  that  death  even 
was  preferable  to  the  intolerable  evils  of  slavery— where  the  application  of  torture  to 
those  wiio  had  rebelled  had  only  elicited  the  confession  that  slavery  itself  was  the 
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state  to  which  they  were  irrevocably  opposed.  The  feelings  whicli  prompted  them 
to  rebel  were  not  those  of  dissatisfaction  at  any  particular  law,  or  at  tjcing  oblig-ed  to 
perform  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  or  at  bavint;-  to  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
b;it  the  total  denial  on  their  part  of  the  riglit  of  one  man  to  hold  another  in  slavery, 
a  sentiment  which  it  is  stated  is  now  spreading  thronghout  a  slave  popidation  that 
exceeds  in  number  those  who  hold  them  in  slavery.  Tliey  are  animated,  it  is  said, 
by  a  determination  to  emancipate  them>;elves,  and  the  most  determined  amongst  them, 
and  the  most  active  are,  those  wliu  have  been  most  recently  broiiglit  from  Africa,  and 
who,  though  entirely  uneducated,  and  unable  to  form  a  general  combination,  are 
smarting  under  the  pangs  which  they  had  endured  in  being  torn  from  tlieir  homes 
and  their  families.  They  have  communicated  the  sentiments  which  I  have  described 
to  their  follow-sufterers,  a  great  imi)ulse  has  been  given  to  the  negro  mind,  and  if 
higher  and  purer  motives  fail  to  inlhience  the  governments  of  .Spain  or  the  Brazils, 
those  of  interest  and  policy  must  force  themselves  on  consideration.  What  I  am  now 
stating  is  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  slave 
population  in  Cuba,  and  the  feelings  which  I  have  described  to  exist  there,  are  only- 
repressed  by  the  military,  and  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  which  is  enforced 
and  sustained  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  detail,  but  which  only 
confirms  my  impression  with  respect  to  the  future.  I  therefore,  viewing  all  these 
circumstances,  think  it  right  to  make  this  appeal,  in  the  face  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, to  those  two  nations  who  are  now  alone  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the 
traific,  and  I  make  this  appeal,  but  more  on  consideration  of  duty  and  of  submission 
to  the  declared  will  of  that  Great  Being,  whom  they  in  common  with  ourselves  forget 
to  worship,  than  on  considerations  of  sound  policy  and  enlightened  self-interest.  I 
trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  public  men  in  this  country  are  not  disunited 
when  they  approach  this  great  (piestion,  but  that  on  both  sides  of  this  House  we  are 
alike  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  England.  That  public  opinion  reacts  upon  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  being  thus  expressed,  must  add  to  the  difRculty  and 
danger  that  attend  the  prosecution  of  tiie  traffic  in  slaves.  I  now  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  the  very  invidious  contrast  which  the  noble  lord  has  thouglit  proper 
to  draw  between  the  conduct  of  the  present  government  and  of  the  Cabinet  of 
■which  he  was  a  member.  Wliatever  difference  there  may  ultimately  be  proved 
to  exist  between  the  lines  of  conduct  respectively  pursued  by  us  with  regard  to 
this  important  subject,  there  is  none  to  be  found  in  our  principles  ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  accusations  against  me  of  the  noble  lord.  I  shall  certainly  not  deny  him 
the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  efforts  made  by  him  to  induce  other  countries  to  join 
this  in  making  an  attempt  to  sujjpress  the  slave-trade.  1  am,  however,  fully  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  acts  of  government  in  this  respect  also.  Tb.e  great  ground 
upon  which  the  noble  lord's  strictures  were  based  was,  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  last  treaty  entered  into  with  France  in  1841  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  In  the  year  1838,  France  concurred  with  this 
country  as  to  the  policy  of  inviting  the  other  European  states  to  unite  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave-trade,  and  of  inducing  them  to  join  in  a  common  league  for  this 
piirpose.  France  was,  at  that  time,  willing  to  concede  the  right  of  search.  No  objec- 
tion was  offered  by  her  on  the  score  of  national  honour.  We  call  upon  France  to 
make  no  sacrifice,  in  this  respect,  which  we  were  not  prepared  as  a  nation  to  concede 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  France  must  admit  we  had  no  motive  in  suppressing 
the  Slave-trade  except  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  that  no  country  could  su&er 
more,  if  considerations  of  national  dignity  were  to  interpose,  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  our  marine,  and  consequently  the  greater  frequency  of  the  visits  to  which  we  must 
be  subjected.  France,  tliereforc,  did  give,  not  a  reluctant,  but  a  cordial  assent  to 
the  proposal  to  enter  into  a  common  league,  and  for  the  right  of  search.  Tlie  noble 
lord  said  the  treaty  was  made  ready  for  signatiu-e,  and  was  signed  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  by  the  representative  of  that  government  having  full  authority; 
there  was  no  allegation  that  that  representative  had  exceeded  Ids  power ;  and  certainly, 
under  the  ordinary  rules  which  governed  transactions  of  this  descriptiim,  we  had  a  fair 
right  to  expect  that  a  treaty  so  signied  would  have  been  ratified.  tSo  fur  as  the  King  of 
the  French  and  the  government  of  France  were  concerned,  I  believe  every  honest  ettbrt 
was  made  to  fulfil  that  expectation.  But  certain  feelings  of  national  pride  did  ojipose 
themselves  to  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  and  for  raising  those  feelings  1  hold  the 
185— Vol.  IV. 
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noble  lord  responsible.  Before  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  that  important  event 
occurred  which  irterrupted  for  a  time  the  cordial  and  friendly  relations  between 
France  and  this  country.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  pohey  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1840 
— it  is  beside  the  present  question  ;  nor  will  I  enter  into  the  policy  of  the  campaign 
in  Syria.  But  engagements  were  entered  into  between  this  country  and  tliree  others, 
to  the  exclusion  of  France,  with  respect  to  Syria.  Whether  that  were  a  politic 
treaty,  or  whether  it  were  not,  I  have  merely  to  state  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  representatives  of  France  having  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ratify- 
ing the  Slave-trade  Treaty,  and  I  must  here  declare  that  those  obstructions  did  not 
proceed  from  the  government  or  the  court  there,  but  were  bona  fide  the  effect  of  jjo- 
pulur  sentiment,  which  the  King  of  the  French  could  not  restrain  or  suppress.  Can 
the  noble  lord  have  forgotten  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  French  chamber 
relative  to  this  matter.  Can  he  have  forgotten  the  speech  of  M.  Thiers  on  this  sub- 
ject? AI.  Thiers  said,  "  He  was  not  the  JNIinister,  either  in  1838  or  1839,  when  this 
arrangement  was  first  in  contemplation.  He  was  however  informed  by  their  Am- 
bassador at  London  that  the  protocol  was  signed  and  every  thing  arranged  for  the 
signature  of  reciprocal  engagements  relating-  to  the  Slave-trade.  But  (said  he)  I 
wrote  to  the  Ambassador  of  France  that  I  was  about  to  examine  this  matter, — that 
I  had  a  long  time  neglected  and  but  little  understood  it ;  but,  for  myself,  1  had  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  sign  a  ti'caty  with  a  government  which  had  so  conducted  itself 
as  that  government  had  done  with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  the  15ih  July." 

In  the  same  speech  M.  Thiers  also  added,  "  lie  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  from 
1831  to  1838  might  have  been  notice  sufticient  to  justify  tiie  concession  then  made; 
but  he  did  not  understand  liow,  in  1841  and  1842,  after  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July, 
the  enormous  concessions  contained  in  the  treaty  relative  to  the  Right  of  Search 
would  be  justifiable." 

Tliat  was  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  France,  speaking  in  the  year  1842,  respect- 
ing events  which  occurred  during  his  government.  'J'he  language  of  M.  Berryer 
and  other  lieads  of  parties  was  of  the  same  tenor.  Then,  I  say,  if  we  could  not  get 
a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  signed  in  December,  1841,  the  noble  lord  is  the  cause  of 
its  non-ratification.  The  Treaty  of  the  15th  July,  1840,  which  interrupted  our  friendly 
relations  with  France,  was  the  cause  of  that  excitement  in  the  public  mind  which, 
being  represented  and  having  its  effect  in  the  Chamber,  prevented  the  government 
from  ratifying  the  Treaty.  The  noble  lord  suid  he  would  not  call  upon  us  to  go  to 
war  on  account  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  Treaty.  If  the  noble  lord  admits  that, 
I  must  say  I  doulit  the  policy  of  further  remonstrance  if  we  are  not  ready  to  follow  it 
up  with  something  more  decisive.  The  noble  lord  may  pride  himself  on  the  Syrian 
campaign,  and  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  but  he  is  the  last  person  who  ouglit  to 
taunt  the  present  government  with  difficulties  which  have  arisen  on  account  of  the 
hostile  feelings  which  tiie  noble  lord's  measure  occasioned  in  France.  Year  after  year 
in  the  Queen's  Speeches  the  noble  lord  took  credit  to  himself,  and  congratulated 
the  country  on  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  France.  It  is 
for  the  noble  lord  therefore  to  state,  and  1  iiave  never  yet  heard  it  fully  stated,  what 
were  the  reasons  wliicli  interrupted  the  understanding  of  vvhicli  for  many  years  the 
noble  lord  was  so  justly  proud.  The  next  point  which  the  noble  lord  urged  as 
a  proof  that  we  had  not  made  those  advances  towards  effectually  suppressing  the 
Slave-trade,  which  he  considers  we  were  bound  to  do,  is  the  fact  of  our  not  having 
taken  the  same  vi(;w  that  he  did  with  respect  to  the  barracoons  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Tiie  noliie  lord  described  his  proceedings  very  summarily,  by  stating  that 
be  gave  the  officers  in  command  of  the  cruising  vessels  stationed  there  orders  to 
seize  the  barraoons,  carry  (df  the  ncgr(jcs  tiiey  found  in  them,  and  to  destroy  tiiose 
receptatdes  without  regard  to  the  sti'ict  letter  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  being  too 
nic(!  in  tiiat  res|)ect.  No  doubt  we  are  a  powerful  country,  and  it  is  possible  to  land 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  destroy  these  places,  but  it  is  important  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  laws  of  nations  or  conventions  justify  such  acts  as  these.  They 
may  be  savage  nations,  and  may  make  no  demands  on  us,  but  there  are  Euroj)ean 
interests  on  the  coasts  of  Africa;  and  if  we  choose  to  disregard  tlie  laws  wiiich 
govern  the  intercourse  l)etween  nations,  we  may  liave  to  decide  whether  we  will 
p'Tseverc  in  the  acts  we  have  comndtted,  resolved  to  sanction  or  defend  them  at  all 
liuzards,  or  on  complaint  acknowledge  that  we  are  wrong  and  make  compensation. 
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The  ordinary  course  in  sucli  points  is  to  take  the  opinion  of  tlie  legal  authoritj'  who 
is  the  adviser  of  the  Oown  in  civil  matters.  This  very  question  was  referred  to  the 
Queen's  advocate,  lie  was  told  that  we  were  most  anxious  to  exercise  every  power 
we  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  barracoons;  tliat  it  was  said  tiiat 
no  law  gave  us  a  rigiit  to  do  this;  tliat  if  lives  were  lost,  and  we  could  be  amenable 
to  any  tribunal,  we  should  be  chargeable  as  murderers;  and  he  was  asked  whetlicr 
the  law  of  nations  justified  us  in  destroying  these  barracoons.  His  opinion  v/as  to 
this  eflect:  "  Unless  you  have  a  convention  with  the  native  African  princes,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  destroy  the  barracoons;  this  is  not  an  act  of  piracy  which  the  law  of 
nations  would  take  notice  of,  and  if  a  murder  be  committed,  you  will  be  responsible 
for  the  act."  Under  these  circumstances,  we  did  tiiiiik  it  riglit  to  give  information 
to  our  naval  officers  that  if  they  did  destroy  tliese  barracoons  they  would  do  it  with- 
out sufficient  legal  authority,  and  we  did  advise  them  to  ab.-tain  from  it  until  they 
were  justified  in  it  by  tlie  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  Queen's  advocate,  as  it 
was  the  opinion  of  that  authority,  that  unles?  we  had  a  treaty  vvitli  the  native  princes 
such  an  act  was  not  justifiable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  informed  them,  that 
"  Wherever  you  can  make  such  a  treaty — with  the  free  will  and  consent  of  tlie 
native  princes — in  that  case  the  destruction  of  the  barracoons  is  justifiable."  Now  I 
ask,  under  these  circumstances,  whether  tliere  is  good  groiuid  for  the  noble  lord's 
imputations  on  the  government?  I  say  ours  is  the  wiser  course.  The  noble  lord 
might  perhaps  liberate  here  and  there  a  thousand  slaves,  and  alarm  the  slave-traders 
of  Cidja  by  exercising  powers  beyond  the  law.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better  to 
exhibit  ourselves  to  the  native  African  princes  as  bound  by  the  same  rules  with  other 
powers,  and  tliat  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  power,  we  will  not  effect  even 
good  and  laudable  objects  except  in  the  spirit  of  law  and  justice.  The  next  point  to 
which  the  noble  lord  referred,  was  a  measure  which  he  appeared  to  think  was 
eminently  absurd — and  that  was,  the  increase  of  the  naval  force  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  vessels  laden  with  slaves.  The  noble  lord  ma}' 
be  able  to  form  a  very  coin])etent  opinion  on  that  point,  but,  I  can  only  say,  that  if 
he  denounces  this  as  an  ineiFectual  measure,  his  opinion  varies  from  tlie  opinion  of 
various  distinguished  naval  officers,  who  have  served  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
who  concur  in  representing  to  the  government,  that  the  most  effectual  measure  th  t 
can  be  adopted  for  the  sujipression  of  the  Slave-trade,  is  to  have  a  force  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  whose  efforts  should  be  directed  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
slave  ships.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  JNIatson,  who  I  believe  is  a  most 
distinguished  naval  officer,  and  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  point. 
Tiie  noble  lord  seemed  to  think  it  disqualified  that  gentleman  that  he  had  served  on 
the  coast  of  Africa;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  better  means  of  qualifying  a  man  to 
form  a  good  oi)inion  on  the  subject  than  such  a  service.  Captain  JMatson  says  the 
present  arrangements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are  most  inefficient.  You  appoint 
separate  commands,  he  then  exjdains,  but  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on;  that  tliere 
is  a  constant  communication  over  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  between  the  confederates 
of  the  Slave-trade;  that  they  just  watch  an  opportunity  when  our  vessels  areata 
particular  part  of  tiie  coast;  that  they  convey  their  information  by  means  of  signals, 
and  then  carry  on  tlie  Slave-trade:  but,  sa^ys  Captain  Matson, — "  If  a  greater  force 
than  there  now  is  were  placed  there  under  a  superintending  control,  no  notice  given 
of  the  particular  station  to  which  they  were  allotted,  but  to  occupy  various  positions, 
and  to  watch  the  whole  coast,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  in  two  years  you 
would  do  more  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade  than  if  five  times  the  same  force  were 
sent  out  to  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Cuba." 

Captain  Denman  gives  his  opinion  in  the  very  same  terms;  he  is  an  officer  equally 
distinguished,  having  great  experience  on  that  coast,  and  he  details  the  mode  in 
which  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on,  in  which  these  wretched  beings  are  brougdit  to 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped  to  Cuba  or  Brazil,  and  he  gives  the  same 
opinion  as  Captain  Matson.  Captain  Tucker  speaks  in  the  same  way.  These 
three  dis  inguished  officers  then,  without  any  concert  between  them,  but  eacli  giving 
their  own  spontaneous  views  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to  have  large  vessels  with  masts  tliat  can  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  advise  smaller  vessels  to  be  employed,  and  ask  for  permission  to  purchase 
the  Portuguese  vessels  which  were  condemned  there;  that  was  the  only  mode  in 
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•which  they  thought  an  effc'ctnal  check  could  be  put  to  the  Slave-trade.     Acting  then 
upon  that  a'.itliority,  and  knowing  how  great  the  line  of  the  coast  is,  we  have  felt  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  make  this  experiment,  and  in  a  rigorous  manner,  in  order  to 
suppre.-s   the   Slave-trade.     Rut   this   was  not  the  opinion  alone   upon   which   the 
government  acted — we  did  not  take  it  for  granted  that  this  opinion  must  be  correct 
— the  authority  to  which  we  referred  this  point  was  the  honoured  authority  of  my 
right  lion,  friend,  Sir  (Jeorge  Cockburn,  and  who,  I  believe,  having  seen  the  state- 
ments of  these  naval  officers,  took  time,  as  his  habit  is,  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
not  to  give  a  precipitate  opinion,  and  upon  that  opinion  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
not  that  we  should  inevitably  suppress  the  Slave-trade,  but  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  chance  of  doing  it  by  an  increase  of  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  tiian  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba  or  Brazil.     1  appeal  then  to  the  House,  whether  or  no  the  imputations 
■which  the  noble  lord  has  thrown  upon  tlie  government  are  not  without  foundation, 
and  whether  the  unfavourable  contrast  which  he  has  drawn  between  the  acts  of  the 
present  government  and  their  predecessors  is  not  founded  in  error?     I  am  not  aware 
there  is  any  other   point  which   the  noble  lord  mentioned  in  connexinn  with  ihe 
suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  but  at  ihe  same  time  I  must  observe  that  the  noble 
lord  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  follov/s  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  because  we  are 
to  have  a  larger  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  we  must  withdraw  all  precautions  from 
the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.     There  is  this  great  advantage  in  having  a  large 
force  on  the  African  coast, — that  if  you  are  .acting  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  or  Cuba, 
there  is  a  constant  demand  up  in  you  for  the  application  of  your  power  to  other 
])ur()oses — with  ever3'  wish  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade,  yet 
upon  those  coasts  some  demands  will  be  made  connected  with  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  to  which  you  cannot  but  pay  attention. 
There  is  a  war  betr.'een  Biieuos  Ayres  and  jVImitevideo,  the  lives  and  property  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  are  in  danger.     The  force  destined  to  take  precautions  against 
the  Slave-trade  in   Brazil  is  suddenly  rorpiired  to  leave  the  station  to  which  it  is 
ajjpointed,  and  so  far  to  interfere  as  to  prevent  any  injury  to  her  JNlajesty's  subjects. 
You  may  say  they  ought  not  to  attend  to  these  requisitions,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
according  to  tlie  ordinary  course  of  affairs  there  would  be  a  temporary  withdrawal 
of  any  force  you  might  station  otf  Cuba  or  Brazil;  and,  therefore,  you  would  have  a 
greater  chance  of  continued  action   in  Africa  from  its  local  position  than  you  could 
have  from   Brazil  or  Cuba.     It  does  not  follow  that  we  should  give  up  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  in  Cuba  or  Brazil;  but  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  if  we 
entirely  withdrew  our  force  from  these  places  and  trusted  altogether  to  precautionary 
measures  in  Africa,  there  would  be  a  great  fear  of  evasion,  and  tliat  ships  might  be 
laden  with  slaves.     1  should,  tlierofore,  by  no  means  advocate  an  immediate  ces- 
sation of  precautionary  measures  in  Cuba  or  Brazil.     Bat  considering  at  what  great 
cost   and   sacrifice   this   country  has   undertaken   this  duty  of  police,   a  feeling  of 
honour,  duty,  and  independence  ouglit  to  induce  Brazil  and   Spain  to  undertake  for 
themselves   their  sliare  of  it,  with  a  view   to  tlie  positive  prohibition  of  the  Slave- 
trade.      The  noble  lord  referred    in   the  course  of  his  speech  to  tlie  good   luider- 
Ptanding  that  exi-ts  lictwecn   France  and  this  country,  and  the  noble  lord  says,  he 
is  al'.vays  glad  that   a  good  underslandii^g  should  i)ievail  ;  but  he  spoke  in  terms 
which  seemed    hardly    calculated    to    im|irove  or  strengtiien    it.      I  also  entertain 
the  same  opinion  on  that  i)oint,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  be  forwarded  by  any 
compromise  dishonourable  to  this  country.      But  at  the  .^amc  time,  if  witii  regard  to 
their    mutual    interests    that   good    understanding    between    France   and    England 
can  subsist,  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  of  peace,  and  of  the  wel- 
fare of  tlic  whole    civilized    world.     1  believe  that  it   is  the  earnest    wish  of  the 
great  body  of  the  pcoi)le  of  this  country  to  maintain  that  good  understanding  so 
long  as  they  can  do  so  without  any  sacrifice  of  honour,  or  tbe  essential  interests  of 
the  cfuintry.     I  believe  that  that  is  the  jiredominant  frcling  of  this  country,  and 
althougli  it  may  be  subject  to  occasional  taiuits  of  making  concessions  here  and  con- 
cessions there,  yet  I  iielicvc  that  tlie  feeling  of  this  House  and   the  country  is  to 
8U|)port  the  government  in   the  n;aintenance  of  that  good   understanding,   subject 
to  tlie  conditions  I  before  stated.      But  the   Hcuise  must  be  aware  to  what  eacii  of 
tlie^e    two    j)artie8,   the    government    of   J'" ranee   and   that  of  England,    is  exposed 
in  pursuing  that   steady,    and    1   lliink    honourable   course.     In   this   country    we 
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used  to  be  taunted  for  concessions  which  we  made  to  France— in  France  they  were 
taunted  for  concessions  which  she  made  to  England;  and  tliere  are  parties  who 
seem  to  have  their  own  peace  of  mind  distiu-bed  by  any  sucli  good  understanding, 
and  desirous  to  do  every  thing  in  tlieir  power  to  inflame  and  to  taunt,  forgetting 
the  honour  of  their  own  country,  and  throwing  every  impediment  they  can  in 
the  way  of  that  course  wliicli  leads  to  ati  honourable  peace  and  the  jjreservation  of 
mutual  interests.  Then,  says  the  noble  lord,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  we  did  not 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Brazil  and  Spain  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  I 
give  credit  to  France  for  desiring  that  abolition.  1  believe  she  had  as  sincere  a 
desire  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  as  this  country.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  her  interest  is  not  opposed  to  that  abolition.  I  believe  the  wishes  of 
her  enlightened  government  are  in  favour  of  it,  and  were  France  united  with 
us  in  inculcating  on  iSjjain  and  Ih-azil  the  necessity  of  their  observing  trea- 
ties, I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  it  would  not  be  neglected  by  us.  We  ha\e 
brought  before  the  Spaiush  government  the  conduct  of  the  iiresent  governor  of 
Cuba  iu  dishonourable  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  general  Valdez,  and  we  have 
told  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Brazil  that  we  must  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaties  we  have  made  with  those  two  countries,  which  imposed  upon  them  a 
duty,  not  merely  a  moral  duty,  but  a  duty  wdiich  they  have  contracted  with  us  to 
perform,  and  for  which  we  have  given  an  equivalent,  a  duty  imjjoscd  upon  them, 
not  by  a  moral  consideration  merely,  but  the  obligation  of  a  treaty,  to  ado])t  such 
measures  as  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Then  the  noble  lord 
says,  he  wishes  we  had  combined  with  France  to  relea^:e  the  oppressed  from  their 
fetters,  but  not  to  enslave  the  free.  Where  can  the  noble  lord  find  any  ground  for 
that  imputation  that  there  was  any  combination  between  France  and  this  country 
to  enslave  the  free?  Does  he  think  it  can  be  for  the  interest  of  France  or  of  this 
country,  governed  as  they  are  by  free  institutions,  to  see  a  despotic  government 
established  in  Spain?  For  my  part,  I  wish  that  Spain  may  be  governed  by  free  in- 
stitutions. I  believe  that  such  institutions,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  of  Spain  with  other  countries,  and  of  her 
restoration  to  that  high  position  which  she  once  occupied  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world;  and  France,  I  think,  can  have  no  other  advantage  with  respect  to  those 
institutions  than  this  country  has.  But  does  the  noble  lord  think  it  would  have 
been  right  for  us  to  have  interfered  actively  for  the  maintenance  of  General  Espartero 
in  Spain?  I  hold  the  character  and  services  of  General  F^spartero  in  high  respect. 
I  think  he  was  an  honourable  man — that  he  was  doing  his  duty  towards  S})ain,  and 
being  determined  to  obtain  for  it  a  constitutional  government,  he  would  not  assume 
to  himself  ])o\vers  at  the  time  of  a  political  crisis  wliich  the  constitution  forbad  him  to 
assume.  Probably  his  forbearance  and  moderation,  unsuited  to  Spain,  may  have 
led  to  the  termination  of  his  rule;  but  whatever  our  grateful  acknowlcdgnienis 
to  General  Espartero  may  be  for  the  friendly  feelings  he  manifested  to  this 
country — whatever  our  respect  for  his  forbearance  and  determination  to  govern 
according  to  the  constitution,  and  for  his  intention  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  infant  Sovereign  when  she  was  entitled  to  exercise  it,  and  to  abdicate  for 
himself  all  the  powers  he  held,  with  all  these  acknowledgments — if  the  noble 
lord  means  to  say  that  we  should  have  actively  interfered  to  maintain  General 
F^spartero  in  Spain, — that  we  should  have  actively  interposed  there,  I  totaUy  differ 
from  the  noble  lord  upon  that  point.  I  think  that  no  country  shouhl  resort  to  that 
kind  of  domestic  intermeddling.  I  conceive  then  that  the  imputation  tlirown  out 
by  the  noble  lord  upon  the  government,  that  they  have  combined  with  France  to 
enslave  the  free,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Spain,  was  as  groundless  as  his  other  charges. 
We  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  the  peojile  of  Spain  are  the  proper  judges  of 
the  domestic  government  they  will  have,  but  that  we  will  su))port  the  government 
so  long  as  we  can  by  advice  when  called  for,  and  they  manifest  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion  towards  us;  but  I  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  F^ngland  actively  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  any  form  of 
government  to  Spain.  If  I  have  mistaken  what  the  ncble  lord  meant  by  the 
expression,  which  was  very  strong,  of  our  combining  with  France  to  enslave  tlie 
free,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  that  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  the  observation  of 
the  noble  lord.     I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  other  point  referral  to  by 
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the  noble  lor  J  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice,  except  tlie  noble  lord's  peroration, 
which  I  think  was  the  main  object  of  the  noble  lord  in  making  his  speech.  I  think 
the  noble  lord  admires  it  very  much,  because  he  would  have  hardly  made  such  a 
trumpery  motion  as  this  for  papers,  which  I  assure  the  noble  lord  I  gave  directions 
to  be  furnished  as  soon  as  1  saw  his  motion,  were  it  not  for  that  peroration.  Per- 
haps the  noble  lord  would  wish  to  add  to  tlie  papers  an  account  of  the  condemna- 
tions at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  otlier  conrts;  for,  seeing  the  noble  lord's  motives,  and 
concurring  wi'h  him  as  to  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  I  was  considering  in 
wiiich  way  I  could  give  effect  to  his  motion.  But  what  ground  has  he  for  his 
accusations  against  the  government?  I  will  go  tlirough  them  all.  First,  there  is 
the  French  Treaty  of  1831;  secondly,  the  destruction  of  the  Barracoons;  and, 
thirdly,  the  increase  of  the  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  really  think  I  have 
shown  that  the  noble  lord  has  not  one  single  ground  for  his  accusations  against 
the  government ;  but  then  the  noble  lord  had  only  that  ground  for  the  peroration 
of  the  speech  he  intended  to  have  made  in  March.  He  had  prepared  it  at  that 
time,  and  had  since  been  repeating  it  to  himself,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  it ;  and  then  the  noble  lord  took  for  the  foundation  of  his  per- 
oration something  which  I  said  two  years  ago,  that  those  who  consented  to  make 
the  sacrifice  which  office  imposed,  and  who  had  to  undergo  the  toils  of  it,  looked 
not  to  the  power  which  they  exercised,  or  the  pecuniary  reward  they  might  receive, 
but  to  the  hope  of  establishing  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country  by  their 
services  ;  and  the  noble  lord  then  says  that  I  did  not  mean  merely  that  fame 
which  rests  upon  human  opinion,  but  that  I  must  have  had  regard  to  those 
higher  considerations  which  are  connected  with  a  sense  of  duty.  I  believe  tliat  per- 
manent fame  can  only  be  acquired  by  performing  the  obligations  of  public  duly. 
I  think  all  that  sort  of  fume  which  dej)ends  on  temporary  popularity  is  exceedingly 
evanescent.  I  believe  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  gained  is  by  pursuing  that 
course  to  which  the  noble  lord  referred,  and  regardless  of  temporary  popularity. 
Therefore,  when  I  said  that  I  and  other  public  men  look  for  a  permanent  repu- 
t.ition  as  a  reward  for  public  labour,  I  meant  to  imply  that  their  labour  should 
1)0  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  country',  and  prompted  by  that  high  sense  of 
duty  to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded.  But  then,  said  the  noble  lord,  "You  have 
cut  olf,  by  proceeding  in  your  present  path,  many  of  the  avenues  to  fame;  for," 
he  said,  "as  to  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or  to  loosing  commer- 
cial enterprise  from  the  shackles  that  bound  it,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  it, 
on  account  of  the  parties  with  whom  I  am  connected."  But  we  have,  at  any  rate, 
done  a  great  deal  more  than  the  noble  lord,  or  than  he  ever  contemplated 
until  bis  exj)iring  moments,  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
secure  a  reputati(Ui  by  becoming  a  free  trader,  and  "  releasing  commerce  from 
the  shackles  that  bound  it."  But  in  1841,  when  the  noble  lord's  ministerial  ex- 
istence was  in  tlie  greatest  peril,  it  was  hardly  till  then  that  we  heard  of  these 
niaguificeiit  declarations  of  conunercial  libert}',  which  the  noble  lord  tells  me  we 
{■annot  obtain.  But  1  repeat  it  again,  that  we  have  done  more  without  destroying 
any  existing  interests,  though  they  were  frightened  at  first — we  have  done  more 
for  the  relaxation  of  commerce,  and  contributed  more  to  the  restoration  of  commercial 
jirosperity,  than  any  government  that  has  preceded  us.  'J'lien  the  noble  lord  says 
we  cannot  do  justice  to  Ireland.  lie  referred  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
(.'athoiics  from  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured,  and  says  we  cannot 
do  them  justice.  The  noble  lord  should  scarcely  have  addressed  that  to  me,  for 
without  claiming  credit  for  differing  from  the  course  I  had  previously  taken,  so  far 
as  the  measure  for  removing  those  disabilities  was  concerneil,  and  encountering  the 
hazard  of  such  a  step,  I  think  the  noble  lord  had  no  great  right  to  taunt  me  with 
not  doing  justice  to  Ireland.  The  nobh?  lord  then  nuuie  rclerence  to  the  motion 
re<|)ecling  the  Irish  (Jhurch  last  year.  I  recollect  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  on 
that  occasion,  in  whicii  lu;  stated  distinctly  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  maintain 
the  Oliureh  as  he  found  it.  The  noble  lord  thought  there  would  be  no  advantage 
fVotii  any  such  nxiasures  as  fliat  which  the  lion  member  for  Siieflield  proposed;  and 
he  made  a  very  stout  speech  on  the  maintenance  of  the  church  iu  its  present  state  ; 
I  tliereforc  cannot  well  iinilerstand  the  taunt  of  the  noble  lord  upon  that  subject, 
'i'hcn  ho  says  the  opposition  of  the  parties  by  whom  I  am  surrounded  preveuted 
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my  suggesting  any  measure  of  education  for  the  people.     We  made  the  attempt 
last  year,  and  I  cannot  say  we  were  defeated  by  any  hon.  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House.     We  made  the  attempt  last  year  to  establish  a  system  of  education  on 
a  great  scale — there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  measure,  but  it  was  not  op- 
posed ou  this  side.     However,  the  attempt  we  did  make,  and,  if  it  were  so  very 
limitf^d,  the  greater  the  misfortune  tliat  it  was  so  opposed.    [Lord  Palmerston:  Our 
objection  was  to  the  principle.]      Oli!    the  principle;    but  I  do  not  wish  to  revive 
that  debate.     We  proposed  an  extensive  measure,  it  was  opposed  by  the  noble  lord 
and  other  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  any 
opposition  from  gentlemen  on  this  side  that  it  was  defeated.     But  the  noble  lord 
said  there  were  four  great  avenues  leading  to  fame  which  were  open  to  us.       The 
first  was  the  removal  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured; 
the  second  was  the  Irish  Church  ;    the  third  was  loosing  the  shackles  that  bound 
commercial  enter|)rise;  and  the  fourtli  was  some  plan  of  general  education.     But, 
said  the  noble  lord,  all  these  avenues  are  closed  to  you, — but  there  is  still  an  avenue 
open  to  permanent  distinction — an  effectual    measure   for  the   suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.     I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  the  government  are  resolved,  if  that  be 
the  only  avenue  by  wliich  they  can  hope  to  acquire  lasting  reputation  and  perma- 
nent honour,  that  they  will  not  neglect  to  enter  it.       They  feel  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject — not  from  any  narrow,    exclusive  interests  of 
tlus  country — not  from  the  absurd  imputation  that,  having  abolished  slavery  in  our 
own  dominions,  Ave  have  some  interest  in  the  slave-trade  being  carried  on  by  other 
countries — not  from  those  imputations  which  ignorant  and  imjust  persons  may  throw 
upon  tills  country, — for  they  have  a  right  to  refer  to  the  efforts  this  country  has 
made  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  onr  own  dominions,   and  to  overlook  all  such 
imputations, — but  our  position  as  to  the  slave-trade  is  peculiar.     In  any  atteYnpt  we 
make  to  suppress  the  shive-trade,  we  must  endeavour  to  suppress  it  by  means  recog- 
nized and    sanctioned    by   the    law    of  nations.        We   must  not  in  a   hasty   and 
inconsiderate  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  unduly  and  unjustly  hazard  the 
maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with  other  powers.     To  injure  those  relations  by 
any  injustice  on  our  part  will  only  impede  the  attainment  of  the  objects  we  have  in 
view.     We  must  keep  ourselves  in  the  right,  and  impress  on  others  the  necessity  of 
observing  moral  engagements  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade;  but  with  the  reser- 
vation that  we  should  proceed  temperately  and  justly,  that  we  should  act  upon  the 
law  of  nations,  and  ask  for  nothing  more  than  positive  engagements  give  us  a  right 
to  obtain,  that  we  should  observe  the  principles  of  justice  towards  the  weak  as  well 
as  tlie  strong — with  ibis  reservation,  I  assure  the  noble  lord  and  the  House  that 
the  government  are  deeply  impressetl  with  both  the    duty  and  policy,  from    the 
highest  considerations  of  the  public  welfare,  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  if 
that  be  the  avenue  to  fame,  it  will  be  open  to  us  so  far  as  constant  and  persevering 
exertions  can  ensure  the  means  of  securing  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTION. 
July  31,  1844. 

Vicount  Ingestre  having  moved  for  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  Captain 
Warner  and  the  government — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  :  I  beg  to  second  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend,  for  I  am 
determined  that  the  public  shall  at  length  be  in  possession  of  the  correspondence 
rcs])ecting  the  invention  of  Captain  Warner,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  whj-, 
after  the  correspondence  I  hold  in  my  hand,  inviting  Captain  Warner  to  exhibit  his 
invention  before  professional  men,  the  experiment  has  not  been  made.  ]\Iy  noble 
friend  has  spoken  as  if  Captain  Warner  were  placed  much  in  tlie  situation  of  the 
inventor  of  gunpowder — that  he  has  been  treated  with  ridicule,  and  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  invention  to  a  fair  test.  I  wish  the  jiublic  to  judge 
whether  that  is  a  correct  representation — v.hetlier  the  government  has  not  given 
Captain  Warner  every  opportunity  he  could  expect,  consistently  with  those  precau- 
tions, all  will  admit,  government  ought  to  take  in  matters  of  the  kind.     I  shall 
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make  no  reference  to  what  happened  previous  to  my  accession  to  office,  farther  than 
that  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  corresprndenee  respecting 
the  proposal  of  an  experiment,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  late  government  treated 
Captain  Warner  in  any  other  manner  than  the  present  government  has  treated  liini, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  desired  to  refuse  Captain  Warner  a  fair  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  tlie  eifect  of  liis  invention;  but  tliose  now  present  who  were  connected 
with  tlie  late  administration  will  be  able  to  speak  upon  tliis  point  with  greater 
autliority.  It  is  totally  beside  the  question  what  opinion  King  William  may  have 
expressed;  those  who  act  upon  ofiicial  responsibility  must  judge  for  themselves,  and 
public  departments  cannot  adopt  any  man's  opinions,  but  must  employ  their  own 
means  by  the  command  they  have  over  professional  persons  competent  to  arrive  at  a 
decision.  If  they  come  down  here  for  a  vote  of  public  money  for  an  invention,  it  is 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  King  William  that  will  induce  the  House  to  grant  it;  the 
invention  must  have  undergone  the  ordinary  tests,  and  by  them  the  House  will  be 
governed,  and  not  by  the  opinion  of  King  William.  My  noble  friend  has  stated 
correctly,  that  in  1841,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  present  government,  Captain 
Warner's  proposals  were  renewed.  He  stated  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  two 
instruments  of  most  destructive  power — one  called  the  Invisible  Shell,  and  the  other 
called  the  Long  Range.  A  specimen  of  the  power  of  the  Invisible  Shell  was  given 
the  other  day  at  Brighton,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  experiment  of 
the  same  kind,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale,  on  a  pond  at  Wanstead.  I  now  avow,  and 
never  have  concealed,  that  the  power  was  most  formidable.  I  saw  a  vessel  blown  up 
as  completely  as  by  any  barrel  of  gunpowder  it  could  be  done.  I  was  told  that  it 
was  accomplished  by  an  invisible  shell  brought  under  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  1  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  it,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  vessel 
was  destroyed  in  the  way  stated.  This  invisible  shell,  however,  always  appeared 
to  me  of  much  less  importance  than  what  was  termed  the  Long  Range;  be- 
cause Captain  Warner  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  projectile  power  which 
would  enable  him  to  destroy  fleets  and  towns  at  any  distance  varying  from 
one  mile  to  six.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  noble  friend  has  relieved  me  from  all 
reserve  upon  the  subject.  He  appears  as  the  advocate  of  Captain  Warner, 
and  moves  for  the  correspondence,  to  the  production  of  which  I  have  no  objection. 
I  will  give  him  as  much  of  it  as  fully  establishes  the  relation  between  Captain 
Warner  and  the  government,  and  I  shall  refer  to  nothing  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  produce.  I  will  withhold  nothing  that  will  enable  the  public  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  the  course  of  proceeding  adoi)ted  by  government.  Captain  Warner  said,  that 
he  wa.->  in  possession  of  this  Long  Range,  and  he  gave  the  following  account  of  it: — 

"  I  can  project,"  he  said,  "  100  shells  of  most  destructive  power,  and  lean  re])eat 
the  operation  with  ra])idity.  If  I  threw  them  into  (iibraltar,  in  a  few  hours  not  a 
man  would  be  left  alive  in  the  place.  This  I  can  accomplish  at  almost  any  distance. 
JJy  means  of  my  Long  Range  I  could  bombard  a  fortress,  and,  with  a  single  vessel, 
could  cut  out  a  fleet  in  defiance  of  the  garrison.  I  could  have  demolished  Algiers, 
instead  of  merely  damaging  it,  as  was  done  by  Lord  Kxmouth  with  his  splendid 
fleet.  After  that,  I  could  witli  a  comi)aratively  small  refit  undertake  to  destroy 
'loulon." 

This  was  Captain  Warner's  account  of  his  wonderful  invention,  and  we  felt  that 
a  person  in  possession  of  such  a  tremendous  power  was  not  to  be  treated  with  disre- 
spect. On  account  of  the  mere  importance  of  his  discovery,  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
treated,  and  he  was  treated  in  no  such  way.  "  I  will  receive,"  I  said,  "  his  statement 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  all  true;  but  one  thing  I  will  not  do — I  will  not  pledge 
myself  l)eforehand  to  the  ])ayment  of  a  large  sum  of  money."  This  I  told  him  I 
would  do.  I  will  appoint  some  of  the  most  eminent  professional  men  in  the  service 
of  the  wiuntry.  1  will  not  go  to  particidar  departments,  and  to  the  otHcers  employed 
in  them,  but  I  will  take  from  the  service  generally  two  or  three  most  distinguished 
men.  Tiiey  shall  not  recpiire  the  disclosure  of  your  secret:  they  shall  only  witness 
its  operation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  that  has  been 
promised  can  lie  done.  'Ihcy  sliall  make  their  report  to  the  (jrovernment,  or  to  me 
individually,  if  you  jirefcr  it,  in  order  that  it  may  not  go  farther.  If  they  first  take 
the  hivisible  Shell,  they  will  have  to  see  that  it  can  be  applied  under  adverse 
circumstances  of  wind  or  tide.     Then  they  must  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  those 
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who  use  this  power;  and,  thirdly,  they  must  have  an  understanding  how  long  the 
government  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  secret  after  they  have  purchased  it.  I 
reserved  to  myself  the  entire  power  of  determining  how  much  it  was  wortli  ;  and  I 
wanted,  moreover,  to  be  assured  that  when  we  had  obtained  the  secret,  by  paying 
for  it,  we  should  have  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  I  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
security  that  we  could  ourselves  manufacture  the  same  explosive  materials,  and  that 
we  ought  to  know  how  long  we  could  retain  the  secret;  on  tiie  first  failure,  for 
aught  we  know,  it  might  be  picked  up  by  our  enemies,  and  made  use  of  against 
ourselves.  I  will  not,  said  I,  enter  into  any  such  blind  bargain  as  that,  sujiposing 
you  blow  up  a  sliip,  you  shall  receive  a  certain  sum.  Whatever  may  be  done,  or 
whatever  may  be  stated  in  debates,  I  never  will  consent  to  any  engagement  of  the 
kind,  for  I  am  aware  of  the  disputes  that  will  be  immediately  raised,  even  if  I  could 
foresee  that  the  experiment  would  be  as  successful  as  that  at  Brighton,  the  other 
day.  I  would  not  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  give  even  £5,000  to  Cai)tain  Warner. 
A  communication  having  been  made  from  my  noble  friend,  I  wrote  to  the  Master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  asking  him,  to  communicate  with  the  admiralty.  I  said, 
"Take  two  persons  in  your  respective  departments,  whose  opinions  will  carry 
weight  and  authority  with  the  country,"  and  the  individuals  named  to  me  were  Sir 
T.  Hastings  and  Colonel  Pasley.  Upon  this  said  Captain  Warner,  "  I  decidedly 
object  to  them  :  I  will  not  submit  my  discovery  to  them."  I  replied,  very  good; 
but  that  objection  shall  not  prevent  the  fair  trial  of  the  experiment;  I  think  the 
objection  unreasonable,  but  let  us  select  two  other  officers.  Accordingly  two  were 
appointed. — namely,  my  gallant  friend,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  Edward  Owen. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Sir  Edward  Owen  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tiie 
Mediterranean,  and  Sir  Byam  j\lartin  consented  to  take  his  place.  The  commission, 
therefore,  consisted  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  Byam  Martin,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
House  whether  a  fairer  or  a  better  choice  could  have  been  made — whether  it 
was  possible  to  commit  the  trial  of  the  experiment  to  two  men  in  every  way 
better  qualified  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  I  will  read  to  the  House  the  first 
communication  they  made  to  Captain  Warner,  and  leave  it  to  decide  whether  it 
was  possible  for  two  men  to  enter  upon  this  inquiry  in  a  fairer,  juster,  or  more 
liberal  spirit. 

"  W^e  are  required,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  expense  which 
may  attend  a  series  of  experiments,  in  order  that  such  a  statement  may  be 
submitted  to  the  treasury  previously  to  any  expense  being  incurred  on  the  public 
accoimt. 

''With  this  view,  we  think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  our  intention,  first, 
to  have  your  'Long  Range'  exhibited,  and  afterwards  a  jiractical  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  the  '  Invisible  Shells;'  in  both  cases,  the  materials  to  be  prepared  on  such 
a  scale  as  you  may  deem  to  be  necessary  for  real  service.  For  your  further  guidance, 
in  estimating  the  expense  of  preparing  our  materials,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that 
we  think  the  '  Long  Range'  may  be  required  to  be  shown  six  limes,  and  the  '  Invisi- 
ble Shells  '  three  times  ;  but  in  stating  the  proofs  which  we  think  might  be  sufficiently 
frequent,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  put  limits  to  the  operations  you  may 
consider  necessary  and  satisfactory. 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  state  if  any,  and  what  assistance  of  cannon  or  otherwise 
you  may  require  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  any  other  branch  of  her 
INInjesty's  service ;  also,  if  it  is  your  wish  to  be  assisted  by  men  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Artiller}',  or  if  it  is  your  intention  to  be  assisted  only  by  peo})le  of  your  own. 

"  In  the  first  case,  it  is  necessary  we  should  know  tiie  numberof  men  you  will  require; 
in  the  last,  the  charge  you  will  make  for  your  own  men. 

"  For  the  greater  security  of  the  secrets  you  desire,  we  shall  be  very  willing  to 
have  the  experiments  made  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  coimtry  as 
may  be  practicable;  and  the  place  and  time  known  only  to  ourselves,  and 
to  such  persons  as  you  may  require  to  be  present.  W^e  leave  it  with  you  to 
fix  upon  any  locality  in  England  provided  the  place  affords  space  and  convenience 
for  the  purpose." 

Such  was  tiie  first  communication  of  the  commissioners  with  Captain  Warner. 
It  is  an  excellent  rule,  in  general,  that  those  who  profess  to  have  made  discoveries 
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should  prove  their  value  at  their  own  expense  ;  if  not,  the  cost  might  be  incal- 
culable ;  and  only  this  very  day  I  have  received  no  fewer  than  four  proposals  from 
persons,  all  professing  to  have  made  discoveries  at  least  as  powerful  and  as  destruc- 
tive as  those  of  Captain  Warner.  They  all  require  that  the  experiment  should 
be  tried  at  the  public  expense,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  which  was  not,  however, 
applied  to  the  case  of  Captain  Warner.  After  public  attention  had  been  so  much 
drawn  to  tlie  subject,  and  after  the  speeches  in  tliis  House  —  after  the  display 
of,  I  admit,  a  considerable  power  by  Captain  Warner — I  consented  that  the  |)ublic 
should  bear  the  exjjense  of  a  limited  experiment.  Out  of  this  consent  grew  the  letter 
of  the  commissioners  I  have  just  read,  and  this  was  Captain  Warner's  reply,  dated 
11th  of  April,  1842. 

"  I  have  carefully  cnsidered  theletter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  requesting 
to  know  the  probable  expense  of  a  series  of  experinients  ilhistrative  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  my  discoveries;  also  the  number  of  artillerymen,  cannon,  and 
ordnance  stores  which  I  may  require  to  have  jjlaoed  at  my  disposal.  With  respect 
to  all  these,  I  do  not  require  either  artillerymen  or  cannon  for  the  demonstration 
of  my  powers,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  weapons  of  warfare,  as  I  have 
explained  at  some  length  in  the  communication  explanatory  of  the  etfects  I  under- 
take to  i)roduce  by  my  inventions,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit,  through  Lord 
Harduicke,  toher  Majesty's  present  government,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you, 
and  request  your  careful  perusal  thereof.  You  express  a  desire  to  see  an  exhibition 
of  the  powers  of  my  '  Long  Range'  first,  and  then,  some  practical  illustration  of 
the  efficacy  of  my  '  Invisible  Shells.'  With  regard  to  the  reversal  of  the  order  ia 
wliich  the  investigation  was  commenced,  1  do  not  think  it  advisable.  As  I  have 
already  commenced  my  explanations,  with  reference  to  the  '  Livisible  Shells, '  to 
admiral  Sir  Owen  and  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  I  think  it  better  to  complete  that 
investigation  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the  '  Long  Range."  If  an  experiment  is 
insisted  upon,  I  am  ipiite  prepared  to  make  one.  and  enclose,  according  to  your 
request  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  as  well  as  I  can,  in  the  absence  of  any 
specification  of  what  you  require  to  be  done.  I  however  submit  to  your  consideration 
whether  this  expense  might  not  be  avoided,  when  I  can  refer,  as  eye-witnesses,  to 
the  following  gentlemen  now  liolding  high  offices  of  State: — the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  the  master  general  of  the  ordnance,  the  senior  naval  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
the  secretary  at  war.  Lord  Hartlwicke,  Lord  Ingestre,  R.N.,  adding,  that  the  two 
lust-named  lords,  together  with  Sir  George  IMurray,  have  not  only  witnessed  experi- 
ments, but  have  entered  into  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  my  plans. 
I  might  subjoin  to  the  above  list  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Webster  of  the  Navy, 
an  oihcer  of  much  experience,  but  since  it  has  been  insinuated  in  tiie  House  of  Com- 
mons that  his  judgment  may  have  been  influenced  by  feelings  of  private  friendship,  I 
do  not  press  him  upon  your  attention,  though  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  sucli  observations.  Moreover,  1  will  refer  you  to  secretary  Sir  James 
(iraliam,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Keats 
of  the  ctHcacy  of  the  invention  in  question." 

The  last  part  of  this  letter  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  at  Wanstead,  of 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness;  but  I  never  saw  an  experiment  with  the  Long  Range. 
Of  what  use  was  it,  then,  to  refer  to  me  as  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  for 
I  lee!  myself  wholly  incajiable  of  forniing  a  judgment;  professional  men,  accustomed 
to  matters  of  the  kind,  could  only  judge  projji'rly  of  this  explosive  power.  The  com- 
mis.vioners,  therefore,  wrote  to  ('aptain  Warner  a  most  jiroper  letter,  in  which 
tliey  stated  that  they  had  been  appointed  to  witness  the  experiment  themselves. 
'J'liey  wanted,  they  said,  no  information  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  they  repeated  their  derTiand  for  an  eslimale  of  the  expeu'^e.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  (Japtain  Warner  stated  what  compensation  he  reiiuired  in  the  event  of  success.  My 
noble  friend  has  ailirmed  that  I  made  a  great  misstatement  to  the  House  when  I 
asserted  that  Captain  Warner  retpiired  i,'40(),()()0  in  the  event  of  success  in  his  experi- 
ments; this  h(!  mentioned  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Hardwicke — "  In  conclu- 
sion, I  submit  the  terms  on  which  I  am  willing  to  dispfise  of  my  discoveries;  first, 
f'>r  my  '  Invisilih'  Shell,'  .l."2<)0,()()0 ;  secondlv,  for  what  I  have  designated  my  '  Long 
Range,' also  X^OO.OOO." 
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This  was  Captain  Warner's  proposal  on  the  2n(l  November,  1841,  immediately 
previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  commission  consisting  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
and  Sir  Byam  Martin.  The  commissioners  informed  him  tliat  they  were  ready  for 
him  to  proceed  with  his  experiments,  and  the  reply  they  received  on  the  20th  April. 
1842,  was  to  this  etlect — that  Captain  Warner  most  respectfully  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  their  letter  of  the  I61I1,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  no  authority 
to  award  remuneration.  Cujitain  Warner  went  on  to  observe  thai,  as  remunera- 
tion was  the  basis  of  his  oiler,  it  was  impossible  to  ])rocecd  further  until  they 
had  received  authority  to  promise  the  remuneration  he  had  asked,  on  proving  his 
ability  to  etlect  Avhat  he  had  undertaken.  In  tliis  communication  Captain  Warner 
also  referred  to  his  claim  of  i'400,000,  and  concluded  by  adding  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  commissioners  with  a  detailed 
answer  to  other  parts  of  their  letter.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1842,  and  then 
it  was  that  Captain  Warner  referred  to  his  former  communication,  claiming 
^400,000  as  his  reward  ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  upon  that  point.  In 
consequence.  Sir  II.  Douglas  and  Sir  B.  Martin  very  naturally  said  there  was  an 
end  of  their  commission — they  had  no  authority  to  promise  ti)at  sum  or  any  other, 
and  they  closed  their  duties.  It  was  after  this  that  Captain  Warner  said,  "  I  will  be 
content  to  take  any  remuneration  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  will  promise  me;" 
but  the  commissioners  replied  that  their  powers  were  at  an  end,  and  that  they  could 
not  give  the  matter  any  further  consideration.  Reference  to  the  comnussioners,  and 
to  their  letters  and  the  answers,  will  show  that  caution  on  my  part  as  to  money  was 
not  misplaced  ;  but  there  was  also  some  inquiry  instituted,  and  certain  questions  were 
put  to  Captain  Warner,  parts  of  which,  with  his  replies,  I  will  read  to  the  House. 
The  eommssioners  asked  him: 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  satisfied  yourself  of  the  powers  of  your  Long  Range 
and  Invisible  Shell  ?"  Captain  W'arner  answered  :  ''  Twelve  years  as  to  the  Long 
Range,  and  twenty-seven  years  as  to  the  Invisible  Shell.  I  sunk  two  French  pri- 
vateers at  the  end  of  the  war,  one  otf  Folkstone  and  the  other  off  St.  Valery's  Bay." 
When  asked  what  vessel  he  was  in  at  the  time,  his  reply  was,  that  it  was  called  the 
sloop  Nautilus,  that  it  was  a  King's  vessel,  and  that  it  was  conmianded  by  his  father, 
William  W^arner.  The  next  inquiry  was,  "  Whether  such  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance as  the  sinking  of  two  privateers  in  this  way  had  not  of  course  been 
reported  to  the  admiralty.''"  "No  (was  the  answer),  we  were  not  under  the 
admiralty,  for  the  vessel  was  employed  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  landing  spies."  "  Then  was  the  destruction  of  the  privateers  reported  to  the 
secretary  of  state?  "  "  I  do  not  know  ;  it  might  have  been?"  "  Were  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  log  of  the  Nautilus?'^  "We  did  not  keep  a  log."  "Did  you 
receive  head  money  on  the  destruction  of  the  privateers  ?"  "No,  it  was  not  claimed." 
"  W^ere  any  of  the  crews  saved  ?  "  "  No,  none ;  and  the  facts  were  only  known  to  myself 
and  another." 

Such  were  the  assertions  of  Captain  Warner,  and  the  commissioners  sent  first 
to  the  admiralty,  to  learn  if  there  was  any  record  there  of  the  destruction  of  two 
privateers,  and  the  answer  was,  that  not  a  vestige  of  such  information  could  be  found. 
They  then  resorted  to  the  Foreign  office,  because  the  vessel  was  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed l)y  it,  but  there  was  no  trace  there  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Thus,  according 
to  Captain  VVarner,  the  vessels  and  their  whole  crews  were  sent  to  destruction  without 
any  reward  and  without  any  record  in  any  department.  Observe,  too,  the  account 
given  by  Ca])tain  Warner  of  his  proceedings  with  his  Long  Range.  He  told  them  that 
it  had  been  tried  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  Keats,  with  a  two-pounder,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles.  The  mention  of  a  two-pounder  at  three  miles  is  most  im- 
portant, but  Captain  W^arner  would  not  gratify  the  ciu'iosity  of  the  commissioners  by 
repeating  the  experiment.  However,  the  projectile  was  sent  from  a  cannon,  and  in 
Ilainault  Forest.  When  asked  how  be  had  proved  the  "  desolating  power,"  as  he  termed 
it,  of  his  Long  Range,  Captain  Warner  answered,  that  he  had  tried  its  effects  on  some 
islands  off  Vigo,  as  well  as  upon  the  trees  in  the  Forest  of  Ilainault,  at  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  He  added  that  he  was  at  a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles  from  the 
islands  off  Vigo,  and  that  the  projectile  tore  up  and  shattered  the  rocks  to  a  great 
extent^    W^hat  was  wanted  was  merely  the  repetition  of  this  experiment.     Tlie  ship 
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offered  by  the  admiralty,  the  Forester,  was  amjily  suORcient  for  tlie  purpose,  and 
without  disclosing  his  secret,  a  successful  attem])t,  not:  at  six  miles,  but  at  three  or 
four,  would  have  been  held  sufficient.  The  Long  Range  was  to  be  tried  first,  and 
then  the  Livisible  Shell.  Most  marvellous  effects  can  be  produced  with  detonating 
powder;  but,  tlien,  another  question  is,  whether  it  can  be  handled  witii  safety.  We 
do  not  merely  want  to  see  a  vessel  blown  into  the  air,  because  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
can  do  that,  but  we  want  professional  men  to  accompany  Oaptain  Warner,  and  to  see 
how  Captain  Warner  applies  his  power  with  security.  Above  all,  we  want  to  see  his 
Long  Range — how  he  can  destroy  forts  and  rocks  at  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The 
mention  of  a  two-pounder  shows  that  cannon  are  employed,  and  it  is  not  merely 
attaching  a  shell  to  the  tail  of  a  kite  or  to  a  balloon,  which  may  travel  six  miles  through 
the  air,  that  will  do;  any  body  can  accomplisli  that  without  Captain  Warner's  aid, 
but  he  must  mean  that  he  can  project  his  power  in  some  way  so  that  a  ship,  not  at  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  we  do  not  require  that,  but  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  shall  be 
destroyed.  This  was  what  was  required  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  com- 
missioners, but  Captain  Warner  refused  to  do  it :  the  commission  was  consetjuently  at 
an  end,  and  mv  gallant  friend  Sir  Byam  Martin  very  naturally  made  it  his  urgent 
request  that  he  siu)uld  never  be  invited  to  try  any  more  such  experiments.  Neverthe- 
less Captain  Warner  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  my  noble  friend  still  pressed  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  tlie  value  of  the  invention.  A  debate  took  place  here,  and  just  after 
it  Captain  Warner  published  letters  which  certainly  v.ere  not  very  complimentary, 
but  that  was  no  rea^^on  why  he  sliould  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  he  sought  so 
earncstlv.  On  hearing,  therefore,  that  Captain  Warner  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  taken  by  Sir  H.  Douglas  and  Sir  13.  Martin.  I  wrote  again  to  Sir  George 
IMurray,  and  told  him  that  Captain  Warner  was  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  his  in- 
ventions to  the  test.  My  letter  is  contained  in  this  bundle  of  correspondence,  and 
this  other  may  be  said  to  contain  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  I  requested  Sir  George 
jNlurray  to  confer  with  my  gallant  friend,  the  first  naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
consequence,  two  other  officers  were  selected,  not  of  as  high  rank  as  their  predecessors, 
but  of  great  professional  experience,  and  of  unblemished  honour — I  mean  Colonel 
Chaloner,  of  the  engineers,  and  Captain  Caffin  of  tlie  Navy.  Captain  Warner  pro- 
])osed  tliat  a  third,  to  be  named  by  him,  sliould  be  added,  but  I  replied  that  it  was 
not  a  question  of  arbitration,  but  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  truth;  the  two 
officers  were  to  make  their  report  to  the  government,  and  I  declined  adding  a  third 
name,  that  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Ilardwicke.  The  new  commissioners  wrote  to 
Captain  Warner,  that  government  was  willing  that  he  should  try  his  experiments, 
and  they  would  bear  the  expense.  What  was  re(juii\d  was,  that  they  should  witness 
to  the  destruction  of  a  vessel,  and  should  accompany  Captain  Warner  on  board  the 
steani-b'.at  that  was  to  be  emiiloyed  (*n  the  occasion.  Captain  Warner,  in  rejily, 
gaiil,  "  I  positively  object  to  your  being  present,  and  upon  those  terms  I  will  not 
try  my  experiment."  We  said,  "  if  the  exi)erimentalists  are  not  to  be  on  board  the 
steam-boat,  let  us  waive  the  objection,"  and  we  called  upon  Mr.  Warner  to  state 
an  estimate  of  his  experiment.  1  said  again,  that  1  would  not  enter  into  a  blind 
i)ledge  to  ])ay  i/'l()0,()0()  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency,  but  I  will  ajipoint  two 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  experiments,  and  to  make  a  report  to  tlie  government; 
w(;  iiromiseil  to  bear  the  expense,  but  I  wished  him  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
iiense;  and  before  I  could  consent  to  incur  an  unlimited  amount,  I  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Warner's  estimate  of  the  exi)eiise  of  the  materials.  I  confess  that  I  was  startled 
attheestimateoftlieexpen.se.  Many  projectors  are  content  to  receive  £'2,000  or 
£.'J,()00  for  tiieir  whole  reward  ;  but  Mr.  Warner  retjuired  £2,700  for  his  experiment 
with  the  Invisible  Shell,  and  £2,470  for  his  exjieriment  with  the  Long  Range,  making 
in  th(!  whok'  X.'>,\~i)  as  the  expense  of  trying  his  experiments.  My  answer  was 
again,  tliat  the  experiment  we  desired  to  see  was  that  willi  the  Long  Range,  that 
we  might  tlierefore  spare  the  exjiense  of  the  experiment  with  the  Invisible  Shell,  and 
i)roceeil  with  that  whi(di  we  deemed  the  nu)re  valuable;  and  seeing  what  had  been 
done  at  T'olkstone,  in  St.  Valciy,  and  in  the  Forest  of  llainault,  I  thought  <l'2,.'30O 
a  very  large  sum.  I  offered  to  place  i.'JOO  under  the  control  of  the  cominissiouers 
as  a  beginning,  thcv  would  then  watch  the  experiment,  and  the  residt  would  show 
how  mu(di  further  it  should  be  carried.  i^Ir.  Warner  for  a  long  time  objected  to 
this  proposal,  but  at  last,  though  he  .said  that  the  experiment  would  cost  more  than 
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the  £500,  he  did  consent  to  try  the  Long  Range,  and  he  said  he  would  try  and  get 
his  friends  to  advance  the  remainder  of  the  money,  intimating  pretty  clearly  that  he 
would  have  no  dilHcuUy  in  linding  sueli  friends.  But  after  a  certain  period,  jNIr. 
Warner  informed  us  that  it  would  be  im|)o<sible  for  him  to  uuike  the  experiment,  as 
lie  could  not  tiiid  friends  to  advance  the  diderence.  Th&commission  also  terminated 
witli  tliat  explanation  ;  and  tints  terminated  the  relations  between  Mr.  Warner  and 
her  Majesty's  government.  I  have  ah-eady  stated,  that  in  what  we  did  we  departed 
from  the  general  rule  with  respect  to  the  expenses ;  and  thougli  we  were  anxious 
that  this  most  important  experiment  should  be  performed,  it  was  our  duty  to  prevent 
any  lavish  expenditure,  and  to  forbear  from  entering  into  any  engagement  to  advance 
a  very  considerable  sum— if  not  £400,000,  at  least  i;-200,000  or  i'300,000  dei)ending 
upon  a  contingency  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  T  maintain,  therefore,  that  the 
treasury',  and  every  department  of  the  government,  have  acted  witli  great  liberality 
towards  Mr.  Warner,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  saying,  that  from  all  my  experience  with  respect  to  inven- 
tions, and  with  respect  to  Mr.  Warner,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  consent  to  enter 
into  any  engagement  to  pay  £400,000,  or  £100,000  contingent  upon  a  certain  vessel 
being  destroyed.  I  will  know  the  mode  of  destrnelion — I  will  know  the  value  of 
the  invention — and  I  will  know  the  power  we  have  to  prevent,  that  its  being  used 
by  otlier  nations,  before  I  will  stipulate  on  the  part  of  the  jjublic  that  that  very  large 
sum  shall  be  advanced;  and  if  the  House  shall  depart  from  that  principle,  there  will 
hardly  be  any  limit  to  engagements  in  which  the  public  money  will  be  spent.  In 
order  to  show  the  necessity  for  caution  in  this  particular  case,  I  must  refer  to  some 
additional  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Warner.  He  said  that  any  man-of-war  could  be 
altei'ed  to  carry  his  aiiparatiis.  He  was  then  asked,  as  it  might  be  desirable  to  place 
a  shell  at  the  disposal  of  each  commander-in-chief,  whether  each  vessel  could  carry 
it,  and  he  replied  that  it  must  be  a  vessel  expressly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  attached 
to  the  fleet.  Upon  being  asked  how  many  persons  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ, 
he  said  that  one  man  only  in  the  fleet  need  be  in  the  secret.  If  this  were  so,  what 
precaution  could  be  taken,  that  the  secret  would  not  be  lost;  and  there  could  be  no 
security  that  the  secret  woidd  not  be  communicated,  except  the  integrity  of  the  person 
entrusted  with  it?  To  whieli  Mr.  Warner  replied,  that,  of  course,  if  they  told  a 
person  he  woidd  be  in  the  secret,  but  that  no  one  ought  to  have  it  but  the  prime 
minister  and  tiie  person  who  was  to  manufacture  it,  and  that  his  instructions  in 
writing  would  be  quite  sufficient.  Now,  Sir,  I  certainly  should  object  to  be  the 
depository  of  the  secret,  or  to  employ  the  one  person  to  manufacture  it.  I  am  sure 
that  there  cannot  be  a  worse  person  with  whom  to  deposit  the  secret  than  the  prime 
minister,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  there  be  not  some  other  mode  of  preventing  other 
powers  from  perverting  it  to  hostile  y)urposes,  there  cannot  be  a  more  useless  instru- 
ment, and  it  is  a  responsibility  which  we  ought  not  to  incur.  Mr.  Warner  was  next 
asked,  "Then  the  man  would  require  £400,000  or  he  woidd  betray  the  secret.?" 
and  the  reply  was,  "  He  did  not  think  an  Englishman  would  do  such  a  thing."  I  am 
sorry  that  my  noble  friend  has  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  entering  into  these 
details;  he  says  that  h-  appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  decisions  of  the 
former  government  and  of  the  i)resent  government.  He  says  that  we  have  treated  Mr. 
Warner  without  due  consideration  or  due  regard  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  for  these 
details  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  proper  tribunal  for  appeal,  and  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  passed,  I  think  that  the  fullest  opportunity  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Warner 
to  exhibit  his  Invisible  .Shell  and  his  Long  Range;  and  if  he  has  not,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  government  or  with  the  commissioners,  but  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  JNIr.  Warner  has  failed  to  do  what  he  has  promised  to  perform. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
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February  4,  1845. 


ller  Majesty's  Speech  having  been  read  to  the  House  by  JNIr.  Speaker,  jNIr.  Char- 
teris  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Raring  seeonded  the  Address  in  reply. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  a  short  speech,  explained  the  motives  which 
had  compelled  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  government — 
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Sir  Robert  Pkel  spoke  as  follows : — I  feel  confident  that  this  House  will  show 
that  generous  regard  for  the  strength  of  private  and  personal  feelings,  if,  however 
important  are  the  other  matters  which  have  been   introduced   in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  I  commence  my  observations  by  a  reference  to  that  subject  of  deep  inte- 
rest to  me  and  to  my  colleagues  which  has  just  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  by  my  right  hon.  friend.     For  his  abilities  I  entertain  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration — admiration  equalled  only  by  my  respect  for  his  private  character.     I 
confirm  in  every  particular  the  statements  made  by  my  right  hon  friend.     My  right 
hon.  friend  did  inliraate  to  his  colleagues  at  an  early  period,  that  he  thought  it  im- 
probable he  should  be  enabled  to  co-operate  with  them,  as  a  member  of  the  Queen's 
government,  and  with  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  that  situation  im- 
plies, in  the  measures  they  had  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  education  in  Ireland. 
If  my  riglit  hon.  friend  did  not  immediately  press  his  resignation,  for  that  I  am 
responsible.     I  was  unwilling  to  lose,   until  the  latest  moment,   the  advantages  I 
derived  from  one  I  consider  capable  of  rendering  the  highest  and  most  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  countr}',  and  wiio  was  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  government.     I 
think  it  right  to  state,  or  rather  re-state,  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  commercial  policy  that  my  right  hon.  friend  has  sent  in  his  resignation.     For 
three  years  1  have  been  closely  connected  with  my  right  hon.  friend  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  measures  connected  with  tlie  financial  policy  of  the  country  ;  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  openly  to  avow  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  two  public  men,  acting 
together  so'  long,  should  have  had  so  little  divergence  in  tiieir  opinions  upon  sucli 
question^.     My  right  hon.  friend  lias,  very  proj)erly,  having  been  so  long  a  member 
of  her.  Majesty's  government,  felt  himself  precluded  from  referring  in  detail  to  the 
measures  contemplated.     But  I,  being  precluded  by  no  such  feeling  of  delicacy,  may 
state,  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  the  country,  what  that  difference  of  opinion  was. 
The  House  may  remember  that  in  the  course  of  last  session,  upon  a  motion  by  an 
hon.  gentleman  opj)osite,  the  member  for  Waterford,  I  made  a  declaration  to  this 
effect,  namely,  that  her  M;ijesty"s  government  would,  during  the  recess,  apply  them- 
selves to  tlie  great  question  of  academical  education  in  Ireland;  that  I  did  admit, 
looking  at  the  population,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  universi- 
ties, looking  at  the  state  of  Scotland  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  there  for 
academical  education,  seeing  that  in  England  tiiere  were  the  two  great  universities 
of  Oxford  and  (-ambridge,  that  more  recently  there  had  been  established  in  the 
metropolis  two  colleges,  since  united,  that  in  Scotland  there  were  no  fewer  than  five 
universities ;  and  tlien,  looking  to  t!ie  state  of  Ireland,  and  finding  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  establishment  at  Belfast,  there  was  only  one  university,  I  was  dis- 
posed to  admit,  that  in  Ireland  there  did  not  exist  the  same  facilities  for  academical 
education  as  in  England  and  Scotland.      I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  1  did 
not  make  that  statement  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  temporary  difficulty.     I  made 
it  (ielil)erately,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  its  truth,  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my 
cofleagues,  and  that  it  was  a  pledge  which  should  be  fulfilled,  and  wilii  the  deter- 
mination tliat  I  would  not  by  general  phrases  encourage  expectations  which  should 
not  be  realised.      We  shall  tiierel'ore  be  prepared  to  fulfil  that  pledge.      We  have 
considered  tiie  (pieslion  of  academical  education  in  Ireland,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
the  ])resent  session  we  shall  pro])ose  an  increase  of  facilities  for  academical  education, 
open  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  country.     I  stated  also  upon  that 
occasion,  with  reference  to  that  particular  matter,  on  whii-h,  as  my  right  hon.  friend 
has  truly  said,  there   are  great   opportunities  for   rai-iiig  religious  exctitement  and 
feeling  in  this  country    -I  did   not,  at  the  close  of  the  la.st  session,  s'.irink  from  the 
declaration  that,  among  other  institutions  coiuiected  with  academical  education,  the 
state  of  the  college  of  Mayiiooth  should  undergo  the  consideration  of  the  government. 
Sir,  we  do  intend   to  make  a  proposal  to  this   House,  and   I  frankly  state,  on   the 
very  first  day  of  the  session,  that  it  is  ()ur  intention  to  pr<)|)ose  to  parliament  a  liberal 
increase  of  t'lu!  vote  f<tr  the  college  of  ]\l;iynooth.      It  may  be  recollected,  that  when 
in  opposition    I  resisted  a  motion   made  for  the  jjurpo-e  of  taking  from  that  ccdlege 
the  allowance!  now  amiualiy  granted  to  it.     I  stated   that  such  a  proposal  was  in 
viohition  of  an  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  by  a  |)arliament  exclusively 
Protestant — the  parliament  of  Ireland- and   that  that  engagement  was  to  provide 
domestic   education    i'or   Roman    Catholic  ecclesiastics  in    Ireland;  and  that  such 
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engagement  was  not  necessarily  fulfilled  by  a  regular  annual  payment  of  a  customary 
allowance.  The  engagement  was  to  supply  tlio  want  of  ecclesiastical  education,  by 
the  foundation  of  a  college  for  the  giving  a  spiritual  education  in  that  country  ;  and 
if  the  population  of  the  country  be  increased,  or  if  the  means  of  furnishing  such 
education  be  diminished,  I  think  you  are  but  acting  in  accordance  with  the  original 
implied  engagement  of  the  Irish  parliament  if  you  supply  increased  means  for  eccle- 
siastical education  in  that  country.  I  beg  to  sate  also,  with  equal  distinctness,  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  accom})ai)y  that  increased  vote  by  any  regulation  with  res^jiect 
to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  management  of  the  college,  which  can  diminish  the 
grace  and  favour  of  the  grant.  1  rejoice  in  the  opportunity,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  in  making  frankly  this  statement,  because  1  know  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  religious  feeling  can  be  easily  excited.  15ut  I  think  I  may  refer  to  the  retire- 
ment of  my  right  lion,  friend,  and  to  the  sacrifice  which  we  have  made  by  the  loss  of 
him  as  a  colleague,  and  to  the  danger  to  which  we  may  possibly  expose  ourselves, 
by  the  fact  of  his  retirement,  to  increasing  possibly  the  apprehensions  and  alarm  upon 
the  subject,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  desire  to  prevent  it, — 1  think  I  may  refer 
to  these  facts  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  what  is  the  real  disposition  of  her  Majesty's 
government  upon  this  subject.  And  that  is  my  answer  to  the  insinuations  and  im- 
putations of  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord,  notwithstanding  the  candid  spirit 
manifested  in  many  of  his  observations,  could  not  resist  tlie  opportunity  of  taking  a 
petty  and  party  advantage  by  attempting  to  poison  the  public  mind,  and  to  diminish  the 
grace  and  favour  of  these  acts  of  liberality  which  he  so  cordially  approves  of,  by  trying 
to  persuade  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  ought  to  reject  those  measures  when  they 
are  offered.  What  a  spirit  has  tl)e  noble  lord  spoken  in  to-night  of  the  course  we 
have  taken  with  respect  to  the  lloman  Catholics  of  Ireland!  How  has  the  noble 
lord  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bequest  bill?  There  was  no  pressure,  there 
was  no  threat,  there  was  no  menace  upon  the  subject.  Indeed  the  very  question 
was  hardly  mentioned  out  of  parliament;  but  the  government,  seeing  that  there 
was  an  exclusive  Protestant  Commission  for  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic 
bequests,  it  did  occur  to  them  that  it  was  a  measure  of  justice  to  permit  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  exercise  some  degree  of  control  over  the  acts  of  the  commission. 
I  therefore  proposed  a  measure  which,  I  repeat,  was  not  called  for  by  any  public 
demonstration,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  should  have  some  power, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  would  make  the  measure  more  palatable  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to  be  members  of  the  commission.  We  stated 
at  the  time  that  we  thought  it  unwise  to  fetter  the  Crown  by  a  positive  enactment; 
but  I  did  ask  the  House  to  give  the  Crown  its  confidence  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  and,  notwithstanding  public  clamour,  I  asked  the  House  to  believe  that 
we  would  carry  out  the  measure  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed.  And  what 
course  did  we  take?  Out  of  the  five  Roman  Catholic  conmiissioners,  the  three 
first  proposed  were  Roman  Catiiolic  prelates.  We  left  the  appointment  of  the 
secretary  to  the  commissioners.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  were  nominated 
—  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Crolly,  and  Dr.  Denvir — all  men  devoted  to  their  religious 
functions  and  to  the  offices  of  private  life  nevertheless  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  con- 
vinced of  the  fair  and  honourable  intentions  of  the  government,  and  disregarding 
popular  clamour,  to  accept  the  office  which  the  government  proposed  to  them;  and 
now  comes  the  noble  lord — standing  as  he  does  at  the  head  of  a  great  political  [)arty 
— and  thinks  it  expedient  and  wise  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  neutralise  all  these  bene- 
ficial efforts  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  by  exciting  political  animosities 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  against  the  measure.  Says  the  noble  lord, 
"  who  can  wonder  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  remember  these  things?  "  Why, 
indeed,  no  one  can  wonder  when  the  noble  lord  himself  deems  it  not  unworthy  of 
him — at  tiie  head  of  a  large  political  party — to  treasure  up  in  his  memory  all  the 
vituperative  expressions  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  quotes  exasperating  expres- 
sions, such  as  "  surpliced  ruffians"  and  "demon  priesthood,"  for  the  purpose  of 
recalling  them  to  the  recollections  of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  and  fixing  them 
in  its  memory.  What  public  man  ever  used  the  words  "  surpliced  ruffians,"  or 
"demon  priestliood?"  [An  hon.  member:  They  were  used  by  the  Times.]  I  care 
not  who  used  thrm ;  they  never  were  used  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  political  friends. 
I  utterly  deny  that  I,  or  any  of  my  friends,  have  ever  coimtenanced  insults  to  the 
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Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland;  and  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  reckless  allegation 
of  the  noble  lord,  I  refer  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  painful  sacrifice  wliich  we  iiave 
made  by  giving-  up  the  co-operation  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and 
by  incurring  tiie  danger  which  the  loss  of  his  service  on  a  religious  (question  may 
expose  us  to.  I  refer  to  these  substantial  facts  as  an  answer  to  the  small  insinuations 
of  the  noble  lord.  But  those  insinuations  will  not  divert  us  from  the  course  I  have 
indicated.  In  that  course  it  is  our  determination  to  persevere.  The  House  may 
-depend  npon  it,  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  engagement  to  which  I  refer  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  practically  carried  out.  With  regard  to  the  subject  more  immediately 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House — I  mean  the  adilress  to  her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  speech — I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  me,  if,  in  the  first  instance,  I  con- 
gratulate the  hou<e  upon  the  talent  and  information  which  have  been  displayed  by 
the  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  moved  and  who  seconded  the  address.  My  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Charteris),  who  has  spoken  to-night  for  the  first  time,  I  trust,  will  remember, 
although  he  has  met  with  general  approbation,  that  he  has  incurred  a  weighty  re- 
sponsibility by  the  success  of  his  own  efforts.  He  has  a  long  and  honourable  career 
before  him.  lie  has  proved  to  ns  this  night  that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  jjublic  service,  and  that  if  he  should  not  apply  himself  by  exertion  to  attain  that 
distinction  which  it  is  quite  evident  he  can  command,  he  will  greatly  disappoint  the 
hopes  he  has  this  night  excited  by  the  evidence  he  has  given  of  his  great  ability, 
great  judgment,  great  moderation,  and  great  discretion.  I  also  hope  that  my  hon. 
friend  who  seconded  the  address  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  will  be  aware  that  he  cannot  make 
a  better  use  of  that  commercial  experience  which  he  possesses,  than  by  addressing 
this  House  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  A 
great  i)arl  of  our  time  is,  undoubtedly,  necessarily  occupied  in  party  contests:  but  I 
can  assure  my  hon.  friend,  that  although  the  discussions  on  commercial  subjects, 
and  the  giving  of  commercial  information  to  the  House,  may  partake  somewhat  of 
less  excitement  than  the  contests  of  partisans  among  political  men,  yet  this  House 
and  the  country  will  estimate  the  service  of  those,  who  keeping  aloof  from  party, 
shall  devote  their  minds  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  communicate  to  parliament 
matters  of  importance  connected  with  the  great  trading  interests  of  the  realm.  The 
noble  lord  has  admitted  tiiat  in  the  speech  delivered  by  her  Majesty  this  day,  atid 
in  the  answer  to  that  speech,  and  also  in  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
tliat  address,  he  can  scarcely  see  any  thing  to  find  fault  with.  Of  the  speech  the 
noble  lord  said  he  had  no  coiuplaint  to  make;  neither  of  the  address,  nor  of  what 
fell  from  the  moTer  and  seconder.  That  being  the  case,  I  wonder  the  noble  lord 
did  not  api)roac!i  the  commencement  of  the  session  with  something  more  of  an 
etpiitable  temperament.  What  was  there  for  the  noble  lord  to  be  wroth  at?  And 
yet  the  noble  lord  has  given  utterance  to  a  most  violent  and  bitter  party  speech.  Is 
it  that  the  noble  lord's  temper  has  been  provoked  by  the  contrast  which  the  speech 
from  the  throne  this  day  presents  to  the  speeches  which  the  noble  lord,  when  in 
l)ower,  was  obliged  to  counsel?  Is  it  the  congr.itulations  which  her  Majesty  otfers  to 
jiarliament  on  the  present  state  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  of  the 
improved  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industrial  classes,  and  above  all,  of-  the 
flom-isliiiig  state  of  the  public  revenue;  is  it  these  things  whicli  have  suggested  to 
the  noble  lord  reminiscences  of  a  very  j)ainful  nature,  and  which  have  disturbed  that 
eiiuanimity  of  temper  which  is  usually  disjjlayed  by  him,  and  which  is  generally 
o!}-erved  on  the  first  day  of  session  ? 

"  \'ixque  tenet  lacryiuas,  <iuia  nil  laciyni:ibile  cernit." 

I  cannot  conceive  with  what  part  of  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  government  it 
is  that  the  noble  lord  anxiously  finds  fault.  The  nol)]e  lord  has  spoken  of  the 
.■ibrujit  expidsion  of  Mr.  I'ritchard  from  Tahiti,  an  island  many  thousand  miles 
distant  from  (ircut  Britain,  accompanied  by  circiunslances  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  not)Ie  lord  states  that  he  tliinks  the  French  olHcer  was  entirely 
justified,  or  migiit  have  been  entirely  justified,  if  an  island  of  whicii  the 
Fien(di  had  da  fdcio  jjossession  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  if  the  French  officer 
thought  that  iui  Knglislnnan  residing  tlicre  encouraged  that  spirit  of  revolt,  to 
scnd"tliat   jicrson  out  of  the  island.      He  says  that  the  danger  might  be  very  great, 
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and  might  supersede  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  he  did  not  dispute  the  right  of 
the  French  ofBccr  to  expatriate  .Mr.  Pritchard;     but  the  noble  lord  says  that  tlio 
circumstances  under  which  tlie  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard  took  place  was  a  great 
outrage.     I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  lord;    and  I  consider  tliat  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.   Pritchard  was  expelled,  and  tlie  expressions  which  were  used  towards 
him,  justified  the  expressions   wliicli  I  used  when  I  called  it  a  gross  outrage.     Isut 
her  Majesty's  government  tliink  that  they  have  obtained  a  moderate  and  fair  repara- 
tion for  that  wrong.      They  have  just  got  that  which  tlie  noble  lord  says  they  ought 
to  have.     We  did  not  ask  for  more — we  did  not  demand  more ;  and  I  should  deeply 
regret  if  we  had  any  occasion  to  triumph  in  this  matter,  or  to  consider  that  we  had 
gained  an  advantage  over  France.     I  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  that   such  a 
reparation  would  have  been  most  imperfect  and  most  unsatisfactory,  and  altogether 
inconsistent  with    the  maintenance  of  that  good  understanding  between   the    two 
countries  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  maintain.     Any  reparation  that  would  have 
been  humiliating  to  France  would  have  been   matter  of  deep  regret  to  me.       The 
noble  lord  says  that  two  months  were  allowed  to  pass  before  her  Majesty's  ministers 
succeeded  in  getting-  reparation.    Well,  I  must  say  that,  to  have  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tionbetween  two  greatnations,looking  at  the  state  of  the  public  mindin  both  countries, 
and  to  have  brought  every  thing  to  an  amicable  conclusion  in  two  months,  is  not  a 
very  unsatisfactor\'  result.      It  miglit  have  been  y)rotraeted  for  a  longer  period  ;   but 
it  was  completed  v/ithin  that  time,  and  what  issued?  Within  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  public  mind  of  this  cuuntry  had  been  so  inflamed  upon  this  subject,  the  King  of 
the  French  came  to  England,  returning  the  visit  made  to  him  by  our  own  gracious 
Sovereign.    The  noble  lord  says  that  we  made  an  extravagant  demand  upon  France. 
Sir,  we  made  no  demand.     We  lost  not  an  hour  in  stating  to  France  what  had  occur- 
red.    We  preferred  no  ilemand,  and  we  stated  distinctly,  "  we  rely  entirely  on  you 
to  make  us  the  reparation  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  you.''    If  the  noble  h)rd  will 
read  the  speech  of  the  French  minister,  he  will  find  it  rhere  expressly  stated  that  the 
English  government  preferred  no  demand,  but  stated  what  had  actually  occurred, 
and  that  we  had  declared  that  notwithstanding  the  delay  in  effecting  an   arrange- 
ment, our  confidence  remained  unabated  that  the  French  government  would  volun- 
tarily tender  all  the  reparation  this  country  could  expect.     The  noble  lord  says  that 
we  have  complimented  our  wisdom  in  the  speech  delivered  from  the  Throne,  as  to 
the  course  which  we  have  taken  upon  this  subject.     The  noble  lord  is  completely 
wrong.     We   have  not  complimented  ourselves.     I    should  have  thought  it   \cry 
unwise  to  have  advised  her  Majesty  to  have  introduced  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
to  parliament  anj'  com|)linients  to  her  own  ministers.     All  that  we  say  in  the  speech 
is,  that  this  affair  has  been  settled  by  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  two  govern- 
ments; and  we  say  not  one  word  about  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of  proceeding. 
Therefore,  all  that  brilliant  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  has  no  foundation  what- 
ever.    My  opinion  remains  unshaken,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  England,  for  the 
interest  of  France,  for  the  interest  of  Euro])e,  and  for  the  interest  of  civilisation, 
that  a  good  understanding  should  be  maintained  between  England  and  France.     A 
bad  understanding  may  prevail  between  distant  countries,  and  may  not  lead  to  war; 
but  between  England  and  P' ranee  you  have  hardly  an  alternative  between  a  cordial 
and  friendly  understanding  and  hostility.     There  are  countries  which  inmiediately 
border  by  land  upon  France,  but  do  not  suppose  that  upon  that  account  their  rela- 
tions with  that  countrj'  are  more  close  than  yours.     The  sea  which  divides  you  from 
the  continent  only  facilitates  the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  and  you  are 
in  fact  nearer  to  France  than  any  other  country.     By  steam  navigation  across  the 
channel,  you  are  brought  into  closer  contact  with  France  than  ifyouwerea  con- 
tinental power;  and  as  steam  navigation  advances,  the  more  intimate  will  be  your 
connection   with  that  country.      You  cannot,  therefore,  prefer  any  other  terms  with 
France  than  those  of  confidence,  founded  upon  a  desire,  by  ^nicable  explanation,  by 
arrangement,  and  by  mutual  concession,  to  lieal  the  little  diH'erences  tluit  may,  in 
our  various  relations  with  distant  portions  of  the  globe,  prevail  between   the  two 
countries.     It  is   by  the  existence  of  a  cordial  and  friendly  understanding  between 
the  governments  of  the  two  nations,  that  you  will  be  able  to  appease  the  passions 
tluit  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  excited  by  the  acts  of  subordinate  agents,  acting  at 
a  distance  from  home,  and  without  authority.     There  has  not  been  one  reparation 
186— Vol.  IV. 
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made  by  France  to  us,  that  I  would  not  at  once  have  counselled  the  English  govern- 
ment to  have  made  to  France,  if  circumstances  had  been  reversed;  and  1  think  it 
would  not  have  been  wise  in  us  to  ask  any  reparation  from  France  which  we  would 
not  have  granted  ourselves.  See  what  the  ])osition  of  France  and  England  is  with 
respect  to  its  influence  over  affairs  in  the  other  hemisphere.  See  how  our  cordial 
and  mutual  understanding  bears  upon  other  countries  on  the  west  of  the  Atlantic. 
Our  relations  with  France  differ  from  those  of  any  other  power.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  with  respect  to  your  conduct,  and  your  relations  with  the  South  American 
States,  that  there  should  prevail  a  friendly  understanding  between  France  and  this 
country.  I  believe  I  am  stating  what  is  the  general  opinion  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  maintain 
the  most  amicable  and  friendly  relations  with  France.  I  would  not,  I  trust  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  say,  maintain  such  relations  at  the  expense  or  honour  of  England. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  at  all  inconsistent  witli  the  most  frieiidly  understanding  with 
France,  that  this  country  should  adopt  every  measure  which  a  sense  of  protection 
and  security  may  suggest.  I  trust  it  is  |)«'fectly  compatible  with  the  most  friendly 
feelings  between  the  two  countries,  to  take  those  j)r<)per  and  adequate  precautions  in 
a  time  of  peace  which  circumstances  may  point  out  as  being  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  every  contingency  that  may  arise.  The  noble  lord  has  referred 
to  tlie  question  on  the  Right  of  Search.  I  think  it  better  to  defer  any  discussion  on 
that  (]uestion,  until  a  conmiunicution  siiall  have  been  made  to  the  House,  and  paj)ers 
laid  before  it.  The  House  will  be  then  able  to  judge  whether  we  have  in  point 
of  fact  made  any  compromise  in  attempting  to  accomplish  that  which  I  freely 
admit  ought  to  be  our  object — namely,  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  detestable 
traffic  in  slaves.  After  the  sacrifice  which  this  country  has  made,  1  believe  that  we 
are  under  the  highest  political  and  moral  obligations  to  adopt  all  the  measures  which 
can,  consistently  with  the  general  law  of  nations,  effectually  suppress  the  Slave 
Trade.  But  observe,  the  French  Chambers  have  declared  twice,  I  believe,  against 
this  Rig'ht  of  Seai'ch;  public  opinion  in  France  has  been  raised  against  it,  and  say 
what  you  will,  the  Right  of  Search  becomes,  in  a  material  degree,  paralysed  when 
it  is  exercised  against  the  sense  of  the  organs  of  public  ojiinion,  and  against  the 
general  sense  of  the  country.  Tiiough  the  Right  of  Search  might  be  most  efficacious 
for  its  object,  wlien  carried  into  effect  with  the  ])erf'ect  good-will  and  concurrence 
of  both  parties;  yet,  if  the  French  Chambers,  by  almost  unanimous  votes,  do  think 
fit,  which  I  deeply  regret,  to  denounce  this  Right  of  Search,  and  look  to  their 
government  to  attempt  to  substitute  something  in  lieu  thereof,  it  is  quite  impossible 
not  to  expect  that  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  must  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  into  pi-actice.  What,  then,  does  M.  Guizot  propose?  Avowing  that 
the  object  of  the  French  government  is  the  same  as  ours : — declaring  its  anxiety  to 
aljoiish  the  odious  traffic  in  slaves,  the  French  minister  asks  whether  it  be  jjossible 
to  substitute  for  the  measures  which  we  adopt,  under  the  Bight  of  Search,  other 
measures  e(pially  efficacious,  and,  to  use  his  own  exjiression,  more  efficacious  than 
the  Riglit  of  Search  ?  Our  object  being  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  would 
it  bo  wise,  seeing  the  slate  of  opinion  in  France,  to  refuse  all  consideration  of  the 
qiu'stion  ?  In  our  a:iswer,  we  state  that  we  retain  our  opirdon  as  to  the  obligation 
of  j)iitting  down  the  Slave  'I'rade;  and  that  we  cannot  consent  to  give  up  any  powers 
we  ma\'  possess,  unless  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  some  other  measures,  at  least  as 
efficacious,  can  be  adopted,  'i'lie  policy  of  entering  into  the  inquiry  uuunly  de])ends 
on  the  instruments  by  which  that  incpiiry  will  be  conducted.  Wiiom  does  the 
French  minister  propose  to  conduct  the  incjuiry  on  the  jiart  of  France?  One  of  the 
higiiist  auth(jrities  in  Fiaiu-e;  one  who  is  univervally  rcs|)e';fed — the  Duke  de 
Jini^lie,  who  is  rendy  (o  sa(;rifice  political  j^iower  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
(jffei-t  that  great  niijectf  the  siij)pression  of  the  Slave  'I'rade.  It  was  this  illustrious 
individual  who  coun-elled  one  treaty,  and  eonchided  the  other  in  l<s;31  and  1833; 
and,  if  prejudices  are  to  operate  on  the  subject,  all  bis  are  in  favour  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  treaty.  'J'his  is  the  man  offered  by  the  l''ren(di  government  to  us, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  any  measures  more  efficacious  than  the 
Iliglit  of  Search  can  be  devised.  Whom  have  we  invited  to  assist  in  the  inquiry? 
l)r.  Ivu-binfrton,  a  man  who,  during  ins  whole  life,  has  been  ready  to  sacrifice  pcditi- 
cal  jHiwer  or  pecimiary  advantage  for  the  great  object  of  the  sup})ression  of  tb.e  Slave 
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Trade.  This  is  what  we  have  done  with  respect  to  the  Riglit  of  Search;  and  tlie 
House  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  hy  the  official  papers  what  are  tlie  grounds 
on  which  the  government  lias  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  inquiry,  and  what  are  the 
qualifications  by  which  that  acquiescence  was  accompanied.  Let  the  House  look 
to  the  two  men  ap])ointed  to  conduct  the  impiiry — one  the  minister  wlio  signed  the 
treaty  giving  the  Right  of  Search;  and  the  otiier,  a  gentleman  well  known  f(ir  the 
desire  he  has  manifested  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade;  and  then  I  will 
leave  the  House  to  judge  how  far  the  ministry  has  acted  with  propriety  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  the  noble  lord  dissents  from  our  policy,  I  hope  he  will  biing  forward  a 
motion  in  express  terms  reprobating  our  conduct,  and  then  we  sliall  know  whether 
or  not  we  have  the  concurrence  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  having  under- 
taken this  inquiry.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  noble  lord  adverted  to  any  other  fact, 
excepting  tliat  at  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  he  made  some  observations  v/ith 
respect  to  our  financial  and  commercial  policy.  Hon.  members  are  probably  all 
aware  that  at  the  meeting  of  tlie  House  this  day,  a  notice  was  given  that  I,  as  the 
organ  of  the  government  would,  on  an  early  day,  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  to 
tiie  House  a  general  outline  of  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  notice  is  certainly  a  departure  from  the  usual  course,  for  it  is  customary 
that  no  conmiunication  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  tlie  House  on  tliis  sub- 
ject until  tlie  months  of  April  or  jNIay,  and  until  tiie  estimates  have  been,  in  great 
measure,  voted.  But  I  tiiought  it  would  be  better,  especially  when  allusion  is  made 
in  tlie  Queen's  Speech  to  a  measure  of  such  importance  as  the  continuance  of  the 
Income  Tax,  not  to  adhere  to  established  precedents  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
making  a  statement  of  financial  policy,  but  at  once  to  place  before  the  House  a 
general  outline  of  that  policy.  It  being  foreseen  tliat  alterations  are  to  be  made 
atl'ecting  |)robably,  certain  branches  of  commerce,  I  believe  that  an  early  declaration 
of  the  policy  of  the  government  is  by  far  the  wisest  course.  For  these  reasons, 
though  there  may  be  some  inconvenience  in  the  dei)arture  from  established  rule,  yet 
I  would  not  allow  the  next  week  to  elapse  without  a  declaration  of  tlie  general  course 
of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government.  I  have  said  that  I  wish,  vv-ith  res]iect  to 
tlie  Right  of  Search,  that  the  noble  lord  would  bring  the  subject  before  the  House 
by  a  distinct  motion.  I  make  tiie  same  observation  with  regard  to  the  other  matter 
to  which  the  noble  lord  has  alluded.  I  wish  the  noble  lord  would  fairly  take  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  ('ommons,  as  to  whether  the  government  have  prejudiced 
the  interests,  or  dishonoured  the  name  of  this  great  nation  by  coming  to  an  amicable 
accommodation  with  France,  in  respect  to  the  affair  of  Tahiti.  I  am  most  desirous 
tliat  we  should  know  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  sulnject.  The 
French  government  is  denounced  for  having  made  concessions;  look  to  the  language 
in  the  French  Chambers.  I  will  not  refer  to  it  in  detail,  and  I  will  not  impute  to 
those  eminent  men,  by  whom  the  language  I  refer  to  is  used,  that  it  is  their  desire 
merely  to  embarrass  the  ministry;  but  when  I  see  men  like  M.  Dupin  and  Count 
Mole  coming  forward  and  making  such  declarations  as  I  have  indicated:  when  I  see 
another  great  man,  whom  I  hold  in  respect,  occupying  a  high  position  in  his  coun- 
try, and  distinguished  in  literature  (M.  Thiers),  declaring  that  the  French  govern- 
ment has  dishonoured  France  by  concessions  to  England — and  when  I  hear  also 
that  the  English  government  is  said  to  have  dishonoured  England  by  concessions  to 
France,  I  do  see  that  it  is  possible  to  throw  obstacles  in  tiie  way  of  a  cordial  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries,  by  fastening  on  one  concession  made  by  this 
government  as  humiliating,  and  at  the  same  time  fastening  on  the  wise  policy  of  the 
transaction:  and  I  wish  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
its  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  course  we  have  taken  in  making  an  accommoda- 
tion with  France  be  honourable  to  both  parties,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  dictated 
by  wisdom,  and  was  consistent  with  justice?  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  dis(tus- 
sion  on  the  affair.  As  I  have  before  said,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  boasted  of 
wisdom,  and  though  we  took  credit  for  justice  and  moderation,  we  at  the  same  time 
applied  the  terms  to  both  countries.  The  House  can  judge  whether  the  statements 
made  this  night  on  the  Queen's  Speech,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  trade,  of 
revenue,  with  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  tranquillity  in  this  country,  and 
the  absence  of  political  excitement  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  do  not  afford  indications 
of  that  improvement  on  which  her  Majesty  has  felt  justified  in  congratulating  the 
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country.  I  shall  have  measures  shortly  of  great  importance  to  propose,  and  the 
House  will  then  have  the  opportunity  of  determining  whether,  while  the  administra- 
tion of  atfairs  has  been  conducted  by  us,  the  condition  of  the  country  has  deteriorated, 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  its  condition  has  been  such  as  to  induce  the  House  to 
continue  to  us  its  confidence,  without  which  no  government  can  conduct  public 
affairs,  and  without  which  (the  noble  lord  must  forgive  me  for  telling  liim)  no 
government  ought  to  remain  in  office. 
Address  agreed  to. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— THE  BUDGET. 

February  14,  1845. 

The  House  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — Mr.  Greene,  although.  Sir,  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and  although  I  have  frefiuently  liad  occa- 
sion to  address  this  House  on  matters  of  great  public  concern,  yet  I  cannot  approach 
the  discussion  of  that  subject  which  I  am  now  called  upon  to  discuss  without  great 
anxiety,  and  without  a  deep  consciousness  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  will  be  the 
explanation  wliich  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give.  But,  Sir,  though  1  rise  under  some 
disadvantage,  from  tlie  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  statement  will  be  made,  yet, 
after  the  announcement  contained  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  her  Majesty's 
government  meant  to  propose  a  continuance  of  the  income-tax  for  a  furtlier  limited 
pericjd,  we  felt  that  we  had  no  alternative — whatever  might  be  the  precedents,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  course  as  to  financial  statements — but  at  the  earliest 
day  to  submit  to  the  House  and  the  country  tbe  general  views  of  her  Majesty's 
government  with  respect  to  our  financial  position  an(l  our  future  commercial  policy. 
Sir,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  present  to  the  House  a  general  view  of  tlie  present 
financial  position  of  the  country;  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  revenue;  and 
to  discuss  the  great  question— whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest  that 
the  present  amount  of  expenditure  should  be  retained,  or  whether  it  be  not  fitting 
that  there  should  be,  in  respect  of  some  im|)ortant  branches  of  the  public  service,  an 
increased  vote  beyond  the  expenditure  of  preceding  years.  If  the  House  should 
entertain  tliat  proposition  for  tiie  reasons  which  I  shall  adduce,  it  will  then  be 
incumbent  on  me  to  propose  for  the  consideration  of  parliament  whether  it  be  fitting 
that  tiiat  increased  expenditure  shall  be  made  from  tlie  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
or  whether  it  be  tuore  advisable  that  that  tax  imposed  in  the  year  1842  on  property 
and  income  shall  be  continued  for  a  further  limited  period,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
providing  efficiently  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  for  enabling  parlia- 
ment to  reduce  and  repeal  other  taxes  bearing  more  immediately  on  the  industry  and 
conimercial  enterprise  of  the  connnunity.  Sir,  I  am  convinced,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  this  House  will  duly  ajjpreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  I  thus  under- 
take, and  that,  whatever  be  its  difficidtios  on  account  of  my  inadequacy  to  contend 
wifli  tliem,  those  difficulties  will  not  l)e  aggravated  by  any  want  of  patient  and 
indulgent  attention  on  the  part  of  this  House;  and.  Sir,  on  the  other,  I  shall 
attenqit,  on  this  occasion,  to  lay  before  the  House  as  fully  and  as  comj)rehensively 
as  I  can  all  those  considerations  widcli  appear  to  me  the  pro|)er  elements  of  its 
future  decisions.  1  shall  not  enter  into  any  statement  or  make  any  observations 
connected  witli  [)ast  party  considerations.  I  shall  make  no  invidious  contrasts; 
iii>tliit)g  shall  fail  from  me  to-night  wliich  can  prevent  any  gentleman  from  exercis- 
ing, in  respect  to  such  important  matters,  a  dispassionate  judgment,  uninfluenced 
by  mere  considerations  of  i)arty.  I  know  I  nmst  necessarily  touch  on  tojiics  that 
have  l)een,  and  will  be  again,  I  doidit  not,  the  subjects  of  fierce  political  contention; 
but  I  shall  postporu!  that  contention  to  stmie  future  ])eriod,  and  I  shall  to-night, 
attcmi»t,  as  I  said  before,  fairly  and  disjiassionately,  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
j)rcsent  fin;incial  po>itioii  of  the  country,  and  explain  the  views  of  government  in 
res|){;ct  to  lh(!  course  of  policy  we  |)ropose  to  adopt.  Sir,  I  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
begin  by  referring  to  tiuit  estimate  of  the  finances  and  expenditiu-e  of  the  country 
wbi(di  was  made  by  my  rigiit  lion,  friend  the  Ciiancellor  of  the  Excliecpier,  when  he 
la.st  brought  tlie  budget  under  consideration  of  parliament.     My  right  hon.  friend, 
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speaking,  I  think,  at  the  hitter  end  of  April,  1844,  calculated  the  revenue  fur 
the  current  year  (that  is,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1845)  at  £51,790,000. 
My  right  hon.  friend  calculated  the  expenditure  at  £48,G43,000  leaving  an  estimated 
surplus  of  £3,147,000.  Tliat  calculation  was  distiu'beii,  on  the  one  hand,  b}'  a 
reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £4(X>,000.  I  allude  to  the  aboliti<jn  of  tiie 
wool  duty,  and  to  the  duty  on  glass,  remitted  at  a  subseijuent  period  of  the  session  ^ 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  credit  was  taken  for  a  demand  of  £400,000  on  account 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  ex|)etlition  to  Cliina,  which  vote  it  was  not  necessary'  to 
apply;  and,  therefore,  the  estimated  expenditure  of  my  right  hon.  friend  involved  a 
saving  on  the  one  side  exactly  balancing  tlie  reduction  of  taxation  on  the  other. 
My  right  hon.  friend  stated  at  the  same  time  that,  in  consequence  of  postponing 
the  payment  of  £769,900  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  paj'inents  on  dividends 
reduced,  the  apparent  surjjlus  would  be  reduced  by  that  amount  to  a  real  surplus 
of  £2,376,930.  Now,  .Sir,  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  that  surplus,  as 
estimated  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  was,  in  point  of  fact  (making  up  the  account  to 
the  5th  of  January),  very  considerably  exceeded.  It  will  a])i)car  by  the  balance 
sheet,  referring  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  tliat  there 
was  a  sur|)lus  of  £3,357,000.  Instead  of  £51,790,000,  the  sum  calculated  upon  by 
my  right  hon.  friend,  the  amount  of  net  receipt  of  revenue  on  the  5th  of  January 
was  £54,003,000.  That  increase  chiefly  arose  from  the  increased  receipt  of  the 
customs.  Instead  of  £21,500,000,  as  estimated  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  actual 
receipt  was,  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  £22,500,000.  The  excise,  which  was  taken 
by  my  right  hon.  friend  at  £13,000,000,  actually  produced  £13,308,000.  There  was 
some  money  received  under  the  treaty  M'ith  China,  amnuutingto  £385,000  for  which 
my  right  hon.  friend  had  not  taken  credit ;  and  the  residt  was,  on  tlie  5th  of  January 
last,  an  actual  income  of  £54, 000,000,  instead  of  the  estimated  income  of  £51,790,000. 
The  expenditure  on  the  5th  of  January,  1845,  on  account  of  debt  and  consolidated 
fund,  amounted  to  £32,862,000,  and  on  account  of  tlie  payments  then  made  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  public  services,  £17,784,000,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  £50,646,000,  and  leaving  a  surplus,  as  it  appears  on  that  account, 
amounting  to  £3,357,000.  At  the  same  time,  although  that  is  the  actual  account, 
as  it  appears  on  the  5th  of  January,  yet  the  House  will  be  naturally  anxious  to  have 
an  estimate  of  the  account  as  it  will  probably  appear  on  the  5th  of  April  next. 
The  House  will  of  course  recollect  that  at  the  i)eriod  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  can 
only  submit,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  an  estimate  rather  than  a  positive  statement; 
but  certainly  I  have  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  balance,  comparing  the 
probable  receipts  of  revenue  within  the  year,  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  with  the 
probable  expenditure,  will  amount  to  a  sum  of  above  £5,000,000,  for  the  year. 
That  account,  to  one  cursorily  reading  the  papers  presented  to  the  House,  will 
appear  rather  confused,  on  account  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been  necessa- 
rily made  in  the  difiFcrent  quarters  of  the  year,  for  the  })ayment  of  the  public 
creditor.  At  one  period,  if  you  take  the  year  to  end  on  a  particular  day  of  one 
(juarter,  the  charge  for  the  debt  will  appear  considerably  more  than  the  same  charge 
for  another  year  terminating  on  the  same  day  of  another  quarter.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  House  with  minute  details  on  this  point,  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated (and  I  am  ready  to  lay  before  the  House  as  exact  and  complete  a  statement 
of  our  financial  condition  as  I  can) — I  think,  I  say,  the  House  may  calculate 
upon  our  being  in  ])ossession,  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  of  a  surplus  of  revenue 
received  during  that  year,  as  compared  with  the  exjienditure  of,  at  the  very  least, 
£5,000,000.  Now,  I  know,  as  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecjuer,  reminds  me,  that  this  sum  will  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  accounts, 
because,  the  sum  of  £2,000,000  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  Exchequer  bills, 
on  account  of  the  opium  compensaticm.  I  do  not  wisli,  however,  to  deal  to-night 
with  the  intricacies  of  accounts.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  House  what  is  the  real 
practical  position  of  the  finances,  severed  from  all  questions  of  the  mode  of  drawing 
up  the  annual  accounts;  and  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  such  has 
been  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  ajiart  from  the  pro))crty-tax,  that  the 
surplus  will  be  as  I  have  stated,  viz.,  a  surplus  revenue  of  at  least  £5,000,000,  on 
the  5th  of  April  next,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure.  A  part  of  that  receipt 
of  revenue  is  made  up  from  temporary  and  casual  sources.      I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
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actual  receipt  of  revenue  within  tliat  j'ear.  About  £885,000  will  have  been  received 
on  account  of  China  money ;  there  are  other  small  sums  received  from  the  South 
Sea  Company ;  and,  taking  them  altogether,  perhaps  the  whole  amount  received 
from  casual  sources  will  be  £500,000,  which  we  cannot  speak  of  as  permanent  sup[)lies. 
Of  course  a  portion,  and  a  very  considerable  portion,  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  income-tax,  which  has  produced  £5,190,000.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
receipt  of  this  sum  from  various  casual  sources,  and  the  receipt  of  the  sum  I  have 
mentioned  on  account  of  the  income-tax,  the  revenue,  which  in  tliat  case  would  be 
derived  from  ordinary  permanent  sources,  would  not  quite  equal  the  expenditure.  I 
think  the  best  course  which  I  can  now  take  is  to  submit  to  the  House  the  estimate  which 
has  been  prepared  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself,  of  the  probable  receipt  of 
revenue  in  the  next  year.  I  have  no  right  to  assume  that  this  House  will  sanction  the 
continuance  of  the  income-tax,  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  that  I 
sliould,  in  the  first  place,  estimate  the  revenue,  supposing  the  House  shoidd 
determine  not  to  continue  the  income-tax.  We  are  disposed  to  estimate  the  receipt 
from  the  customs,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1846  (I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  the  probable  estimate  which  I  before  alluded  to,  and  which  I  shall  presently  lay 
before  you,  up  to  the  5th  of  April  in  the  present  year,  but  I  am  now  addressing 
myself  to  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year,  from  the  5th  of  April  next,  to  the  5th  of 
April  1846),  at  i£-22, 500,000.  But  there  has  been  a  very  large  receipt  from  the  duty 
on  foreign  corn  this  year,  and  tlie  revenue  from  customs  has  also  been  a  very  large 
one,  independently  of  that  source,  and,  perhaps,  the  experience  of  past  years 
would  induce  us  not  to  calculate  too  confidently,  after  one  very  productive  year, 
on  the  necessary  continuance  of  the  equal  productiveness  of  tlie  customs'  duties. 
Making  an  abatement,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  probability  that  the  corn  duty 
received  in  the  next  year  will  not  equal  the  amount  received  in  the  present,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  tlie  last  year  has  been  one  of  a  productive  customs'  revenue,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  take  tlie  estimate  for  the  coming  year  at  more  than  £22,000,000. 
The  excise  was  estimated  to  produce  £13,000,000,  and  it  did  produce  £13,300,000. 
V*"e  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  estimating  it  at  £13.500,000  for  the  coming  year, 
because,  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  progressive  increase  in  the  excise 
revenue,  and  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  excise  recovers  more 
slowly  from  depression  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  the  revenue.  During  a 
period  of  distress,  habits  of  economy  are  formed,  which  after  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  continue  to  operate,  and  the  excise  tlien  recovers  less  rapidly  than  the 
customs;  but  still  experience  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  where  the  improvement 
has  been  progressive,  it  will  go  on  advancing,  and  that  we  may  be  warranted,  there- 
fore, in  estimating  the  excise  revenue  in  the  coming  year  at  £13,500,000.  The 
Stamps  we  propose  to  take  at  nearly  the  sum  which  will  be  actuall}'  produced  this 
year,  that  is,  £7,100,000;  the  taxes,  that  is,  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  we  estimate 
at  £4,200,000.  'J'he  post-oflicc  revenue,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted,  from  the  in- 
crease of  it  diu'ing  the  last  year,  and  the  facilities  which  have  been  recently  given 
for  an  increase  of  foreign  correspondence  in  estimating  (as  the  probable  produce  of 
next  year)  at  i-700,000  ;  it  has  actually  produced  £690,000,  and,  therefore,  that 
seems  a  reasonable  estimate.  The  Crown  lands  jjroduced  ,£155,000,  and  we  take 
them  at  i,"150,0CO;  the  miscellaneous  we  will  take  at  nearly  the  same;  it  actually 
produced  £250,000.  I  have  here  been  s])('aking  of  tlie  ordinary  permanent  sources 
of  revenue  ;  tiie  total  amount  of  permanent  revenue  which  we  estimate  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  X"47, 900,000.  We  calculate  that  during  the  coming  year  we 
shall  receive  £600,000  of  Cliiiia  money,  not  receipt,  above  any  demands  to  he  met; 
and  even  if  the  House  should  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  the  income- 
tax,  we  still  shall  be  entitled  to  take  credit  for  the  receipt  of  half  a  year's 
income  tax,  amounting  to  i,'2, 600,000 ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  5th  of  April  1846,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  add  to  the  ordinary  permanent  revenue  for  that  year  two  sums 
of  £2,600,000,  and  £600,000,  on  account  of  China  money,  making  a  total  of  revenue, 
oven  if  the  income-tax  be  discontinued,  on  the  5tli  of  April,  1846,  of  £51,100,000. 
I  will  now  state  what  wouM  be  the  demand  upon  that  amount  of  revenue,  supposing 
the  estimates  which  were  voted  last  year  were  continued  at  their  jirescnt  amount, 
and  there  were  no  increased  deniands  made  of  ('X|ienditure.  .The  charge  for  the  debt 
wf  can  of  cours'e  calculate;  the  charge  for  the  debt  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
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1846,  will  be  £28,450,000;    we  shall  tlieii  have  the  full  lulvanlage  of  the  reduction 
wliieh  took  place  last  year  in  the  interest  of  the  thrce-and-a-lialf  |)er  cents.     The 
charg-e  for  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  will  be  next  year  £28,450,000.      The 
charge  on  the  consolidated  fund  we  take  at  £2,400,000,  making  a  total  of£;J0,850,000. 
on  account  of  the  debt  and  fixed  cliarges  on  the  consolidated  fund.     'Jhe  estimates 
voted  last  year  amounted  to  £17,700,000;   the  total  charge,  therefore,  assuming  llie 
estimates  to  remain  unaltered,  would  be  £48,.557,000.      Deduct  that  sum  from   the 
total    revenue— that   is,    £48,557,000  from  £51,110,000,  and    there    will   still    be 
left  a  surplus,  on  the  5tli  of  April,  1846,  of  £2,543,000,  assu'ming  our  estimate  of 
revenue  to  be  correct.     1  hope  the  House  will  pardon  the  leugtli  of  these  details  ;    I 
know  not  how  I  can  discharge  this  duty,  unless  I  make  this  trespass  upon  its 
patience  by  entering  into  them.     If  I  wore  to  deduct  from  the  revenue  of  the  next 
year  the  receipt  of  the  income-tax,  and  the  casual  and  temporary  receipt  from  China 
money,  and  assume  that  to  be  the  amount  of  revenue  in  the  following  years — that  is, 
the  year  ending  otli  of  April,  1 847,  and  assuming  the  expenditure  to  remain  the  same, 
there  would  in  tliat  case4)e  a  small  deficiency  of  revenue  as  comijared  with  expendi- 
ture.    Now,  Sir,  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  making  a  de- 
mand for  increased  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  service? — and  I  feel  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  House  that  the  demand  which 
we  intended  to  make  is  a  jusi  demand.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  no  financial 
prosperity,  no  surplus  of  revenue,  relieves  a  government  from  the  paramount  obli- 
gation of  considering  whether,  consistently  with  the  public  interests,  a  saving  can 
be  made  in  the  public  expenditure.     There  is  no  more  justification  for  unnecessary 
and  profuse  expenditure  when  your  revenue  is  flourishing,  than  when  your  revenue 
is  falling.      I  am  under  just  as  stringent  obligations  to  justify  increased  demands 
ufion  tlie  public  purse,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  £5,000,000,  as  I  should  be  it'  there 
were  no  surplus  at  all.     It  is  impossible,  Sir,  lor  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself  to 
have  performed  that  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  us  within  the  last  short  period, 
of  reviewing  the  taxation  of  this  country,  of  seeing  how  many  taxes  there  are  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  reduce,  if  considerations  of  public  weight  and  public 
interest  ]>ermitted,  without  fully  estimating  the  importance  of  making  every  practi- 
cable saving  in  the  public  expenditure  which  would  permit  the  continued  reduction 
of  taxation.     At  the  satne  time  I  am  afraid  that  thcie  is  generally  prevalent  an 
erroneous  conception  v.itli  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  the 
means  of  making  reductions  in  its  amount.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  that 
portion  of  the  public  expenditure  whicli  does  not  consist  of  payments  to  the  pid^lic 
creditors  is  a  fund  whicli  is  available  for  the  purposes  (jf  reduction.     But  that  is  not 
the  case.     If  you  take  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year,  amounting  to  £48,243,000, 
you  will  find  that  it  consists  of  the  following  charges  : — There  is  £28,450,000  on  ac- 
count of  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  [jublic  creditor.     The  naval  and  military 
half-pay,  and  civil  compensations,  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £4,991,000.     'J'he 
charges  actually  fixed  on  the  consolidated  fund  amount  to  £1,878,000.     In  those 
charges  are  intduded  the  provisions  for  the  judicial  establishments,  as  there  are  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  of  £4,991,000  for  naval  and  military  half-pay,  and  civil  com- 
pensations.    There  are  also  the  Russian  Dutch  loan,  and  various  other  permanent 
charges  independent  of  the  debt,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £35,309,000.     Deducting  that  sum 
from  the  £48,243,000,  which  constitutes  the  total  charge  of  the  expenditure,  there 
does  not  remain  more  than  a  sum  of  £13,000,000  ajipropriated  for  the  public  service 
in  respect  to  which,  so  far  as  the  executive  government  is  concerned,  reductions  can 
be  made.     You  may  say  that  the  charge  for  naval  and  militar}-  pensions  is  too  high, 
and  ought  to  have  been  reduced  ;  but  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  amount  of  charges 
due  to  the  public  creditor,  and  which  has  actimlly  received  the  sanction  of  jiarlia- 
ment,  from  that  amount  of  the  public  charges  which  depends  on  the  annual  estimate, 
and  which  is  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  executive  government,  and  is 
annually  voted  by  ])arliament.     The  total  amount  of  that  sum  will  not  exceed  in  the 
present  year  £12,933,000.     Among  the  other  charges  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament,  is  the  charge  for  the  civil  list.     And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  any  executive  government  that  would  have  a  due  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
a  wise  and  judicious  economy,  could  not  do  better  than  follow  thcexample  which 
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has  been  set  them  by  the  control  exercised  over  her  own  expenditure  by  the  sovereign. 
A  settlement  was  made  of  the  civil  list  on  her  accession  to  the  throne.     On  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  no  addititm  was  made  to  that  civil  list.     It  has  pleased 
God  to  bless  tliat  marriage  by  the  birth  of  four  ciiildren,  which  has  made  a  consi- 
derable additional  demand  upon   tlie  civil  list.     In  tlie  course  of  last  year  three 
sovereigns  visiteii  this  country ;  two  of  them  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  in  the 
habitable  globe — the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  the  French.     'J  liose  visits, 
of  necessity,  createci  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure  ;  but  through  that  wise 
system  of  economy,  which  is  the  only  source  of  true  magnificence,  her  Majesty  was 
enabled  to  meet  every  charge,  and  to  give  a  reception   to  those  sovereigns  which 
strucli  every  one  by  its  magnificence,  without  adding  one  tittle  to  the  burdens  of  the 
country.     And  I  am  not  reijuired,  on  the  part  of  her  ^Majesty,  to  press  for  the  extra 
expenditure  of  one  single  shilling  on  account  of  those  unforeseen  causes  of  increased 
expenditure.     I  think  that  to  state  this,  is  only  due  to  the  personal  credit  of  her 
Majesty,  who  insists  upon  it  that  there  siiall  be  every  magnificence  required  by  her 
station,  but  without  incurring  a  single  debt.     I  know  it  may  be  said  tliat  I  have  not 
adverted  to  other  sources  of  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure.     It  may  be  said 
that  ofllces  might  be  abolished,  and  that  emoluments  might  be  reduced.     I  admit 
that  no  office  ought  to  be  retained  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  service.     I 
admit  that  no  emolument  attached  to  any  office  ought  to  be  retained  which  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  faithful  and  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  necessary  for 
the  public  service.      On  that  principle  we  are  entirely  agreed.      I  vindicate  no 
sinecures,  and  when  an  office  becomes  vacant,  we  go  through  that  process  which  has 
been  so  frequently  recommended,  of  considering  if  the  retention  of  it  is  necessary  for 
the  public  service,  and  if  the  emoluments  will  admit  of  reduction  consistently  with 
a  due  regard  for  the  jiublic  interests.     Now,  with  regard  to  the  charges  for  the  col- 
le(  tion  of  the  revenue,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  the  revenue 
establishment  is  not  merely  to  secure  an  efficient  collection  of  the  money  due  to  the 
state,  but  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  facility  should  be  given  for 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business.     It  is  our  duty  to  reduce  those  establish- 
ments, as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  public  convenience.     I  do  not  vindicate  the 
retention  of  one  single  useless  officer;  but  the  public  is  interested  in  giving  to  the 
des))atch  of  public  business  every  facility  that  can  be  given  consistently  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned  that   the 
revenue  ought  to  be  collected  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  that  you  oi-ght  to 
make  every  reduction  you  can,  upon  that  point  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  ditl'erence 
of  opinion.     Rut,  still,  after  that  admission,  you  will  find  that  the  subject  has  con- 
stantly occuj)ied  the  attention  of  everj'  government,  and  that  great  reductions  from 
time  to  time  have  been  made.     Rut  it  would  be  a  delusiim  and  a  fallacy  to  expect 
that  you  can  materially  reduce  the  public  burdens  by  any  diminution  of  the  salaries 
of  the  persons  employed.     At  the  same  time  it  might  be  said  that  those  great  public 
establishments  for  which  a  vote  is  taken  every  year,  and  which  constitute  the  main 
charge  on  the  revenue,  independent  of  the  fixed  charges — such  as  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  ordunnce  of  the  country — may  admit  of  some  reductions.     I,  first  of 
all,  will  state  the  estimate  we  ])roj)ose  for  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  army. 
Now  it  is  im])0ssil)le  to  determine  wiiether  that  expense  be  justifiable  or  not  without 
adverting  to  the  extent  of  the  colonial  eni])ire  of  this  country.     In  point  of  fact,  the 
n);iin  cxjicnse  on  acrconnt  of  tlie  army  is  caused  by  the  extent  of  your  colonial   pos- 
sessions.     You   liave  these  colonial  (lci)endencies,  and  to  make  no  jirovision  for  the 
relief  of  the  troojts  serving  in  them  would  he  inconsistent  with  humanity  in  the  first 
jilaco,  and  inconsistent  with  jirudeuce  in  the  second.     A]iart  from  all  considerations 
iif  Immauity,  in  point  of  economy  nothing  can  be  more  precious  than  the  life  and 
lic:iilh  of  a  soldier.     The  army  that  you  are  thus  obliged  to  ]);)ssess  is  a  very  exjiensive 
and  comiilicated   machine,  and  you  may  de])end   u])on  it  you  will  not  consult  true 
economy  if  you  permit  it  to  be  dislocated  and  deranged  by  attempts  at  reduction 
without  the  calcidation  of  consecpiences.     Now,  in  the  year  17'J'2,  which  has  fre- 
quently Ix'eu  referred  to  as  the  criterion  of  what  our  military  establishments  ought 
to  be  -  in  the  year  17f)2  you  had  22  colonial  dependencies;   in  the  year  1820  you  had 
Ht  colonial  dependencies;  and  in  the  present  year,  1H4.'>,  the  colonies,  which  were 
22  in    ]TJ2,  lidN-e  increased  to  4.'*.     It  is  the  nund)er  of  your  colonics,  and  the  dis- 
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pcrsion  of  forces  employed  in  them,  that  leads  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  relief, 
and  imposes  on  you,  with  reference  to  your  army  particularly,  as  distinguislicd  from 
the  armies  of  the  continental  powers,  in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  that  force, 
a  considerable  annual  exi)enditure.  It  may  be  said  tliat  it  was  unwise  thus  to  ex- 
tend our  colonial  empire;  hut  I  deal  with  the  fact  that  you  have  colonies— that 
having  them  you  must  j)rovide  a  competent  force  for  each,  and  that  liaving  a  com- 
petent force,  you  must  have  an  adequate  and  sound  system  for  relieving  the  soldiers 
in  them.  Sir,  I  should  be  unwilling,  though  I  know  our  colonies  are  exjiensiNe, 
and  I  know  they  are  numerous — I  should  be  unwilling  to  give  up  that  policy  which 
laid  tlie  foundation  in  dilferont  parts  of  the  gh)l)e  of  dependencies  aiiimatecl  by  tlie 
spirit  of  Englishmen,  speaking  tlie  English  language,  and  laying  tiie  foundation, 
perhaps,  in  future  times,  of  free,  j)0|)ulous,  and  commercial  states.  Looking  to  our 
own  pojjulation,  looking  to  its  numbers,  looking  to  its  enterjirise,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  it  is  unwise  to  provide  an  outlet  for  that  popidation,  and  a  wide  fiehl  for  tliat 
enterprise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  though  it  may  be  attended  at  times  with  some  con- 
siderable expense,  you  must  remember  the  fact  that  you  have  at  the  present  moment 
forty-five  colonies  for  the  military  defence  of  which  yon  must  provide.  For  the 
service  of  these  forty-five  colonies  you  have  a  force,  consisting,  first,  of  three  batta- 
lions of  guards;  of  (),500  cavalry,  rank  and  file;  and  you  have  112  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, consisting,  rank  and  file,  of  92,500  men  ;  that  is  the  amount  of  the  British 
army  with  which  you  are  to  garrison  all  these  forty-five  colonies,  with  which  we  are 
(o  provide  against  occasional  internal  commotion,  and  tiie  chance  of  foreign  attack, 
and  to  provide  also  for  the  service  of  the  countrj'  at  home.  And  this  is  to  be  effect- 
ed, and  is  effected,  by  an  infantry  force  of  112  battalions,  amounting  to  92,500  rank 
and  file.  Now,  what  is  the  rule  established  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  soldiers? 
The  rule  is  this.  That  a  regiment  shall  remain  ten  years  abroad,  and  five  at 
home,;  and  I  think  no  one  will  .say  that  that  is  an  unreasonable  regulation,  or 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  that  every  regiment 
in  the  British  service  should,  if  reliefs  could  be  regularly  afforded,  not  remain 
more  than  ten  years  abroad,  and  that  it  should  have  the  advantage  of  remaining 
five  years  at  home.  After  the  return  of  a  regiment  it  generally  arrives  in  such  a 
state  that  it  requires  a  year  to  bring  it  into  an  efficient  condition.  Nevertheless, 
if  her  Majesty's  government  thought  it  consistent  with  true  economy,  with 
humanity,  and  with  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to  reduce  the  military  force,  it 
would  be  their  bounden  duty  to  recommend  the  reduction.  But  what  is  the  fact 
with  regard  to  the  service  of  regiments  abroad?  Of  the  112  battalions  of  infantry 
in  the  British  service,  there  are  now  twenty-three  in  India,  fifty  are  serving 
in  the  coloniej,  and  four  are  on  their  passage,  making  in  all  seventy-seven  bat- 
talions actually  employed  in  the  defence  of  your  colonial  empire.  You  have 
thirty-five  battalions  at  home — not,  as  it  is  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  population,  but  for  the  purpose — and  you  effect  it  incompletely — of  maintaining 
the  system  of  relief  for  your  regiments  serving  abroad.  Your  rule  is,  five 
years  at  home,  but  ten  years  abroad;  but  you  have  not  been  able  to  adhere  to  it. 
'J'he  military  force  that  you  have  at  home  does  not  enable  you  to  supply  the  demands 
of  what  you  describe  as  a  necessary  relief.  Now  let  me  take  a  series  of  years,  from 
the  year  1824  to  the  year  1842,  a  period  of  eighteen  years  of  profound  peace — at 
least  there  was  during  that  period  no  general  warfare,  though  there  were  occasional 
interruptions  to  tranquillity — from  1824  to  1842,  and  the  number  of  battalions  dur- 
ing that  time  has  remained  the  .same,  namely,  112.  Now,  what  was  the  foreign 
service  during  tiiat  period  the  average  service  of  the  whole  of  the  battalions — was  it 
ten  years  abroad  and  five  at  home?  For  the  whole  of  tlie  battalions  during  those 
eighteen  years,  the  colonial  service  was  fourteen  years,  and  only  four  at  home.  It 
may  be  said  that  1  speak  of  rank  and  file,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  number  of 
oificers  included.  Now,  look  at  the  effect  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  number  of 
officers.  You  had  a  reduced  establishment  of  officers  in  India,  and  what  did  you 
hear  from  Sir  C  Napier?  He  said  at  once,  you  have  so  reduced  your  number  of 
officers,  that  you  are  endangering  the  efficiency  of  your  regiments,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  ofhcers  in  consequence  of  his  representations. 
What  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  service  in  India  at  the  present  moment?  There 
are  twenty-three  battalions  in  India,  twelve  of  them  whose  period  of  foreign  service 
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has  been  upwards  of  thirteen  years;  there  are  four  battalions  in  India  whose  period 
of  service  has  been  upwards  of  twenty  years;  and  tliere  is  one  battalion  in  India  which 
has  been  on  foreign  service  for  twenty-three  years,  which  is  now  returning  lionie ; 
and  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  five  years  at  home,  and  tlieii  be  sent  out  again  for  ten 
years,  when  it  comes  bacli  at  tiie  end  of  the  ten*years,  it  will  have  been  tliirty-tiiree 
years  abroad  on  foreign  service,  and  five  at  home.  Now,  if  yon  adhere  to  your  own 
rule  of  five  years  at  home  and  ten  years  abroad,  you  would  require  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  battalions  at  home.  If  yon  said  that  regiments  in  Australia  and  India  should 
serve  ten  years,  you  would  require  ten  additional  battalions  at  home  to  give  them 
tiie  proper  relief.  Indepenilently  of  tlie  depot  companies,  we  luive  only  thirty-five 
battalions  at  home;  and  I  ask  the  House  whether  her  Majesty's  government  would  be 
acting  consistently  with  their  duty  if,  after  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  they  recom- 
mended a  din)inution  of  the  British  Army?  I  know,  .Sir,  that  some  temporary 
popularity  might  be  gained  by  advising  tluxt  reduction  ;  but  when  I  look  to  the  system 
of  relief,  however  imperfectly  those  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  with  the 
present  force  at  home,  are  carried  into  effect,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  consistent  with  sound  policy,  or  with  ecoiiomy,  to  propose — while  ydu 
retain  your  vast  Colonial  empire — a  reduction  in  the  military  establishments  of  the 
country.  I  hope  the  House  will  excuse  me  for  dwelling  thus  in  detail  upon  our 
expenditure,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  that  no  financial  prosperity  can  justify 
any  increase  in  tiie  expenditure  whicii  can  be  avoided.  We  propose  no  increase  in 
our  military  establishments;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  it  could  be 
desirable  to  recommend  to  the  House  to  diminish  tiie  military  force  of  this  country. 
Conse(iueut]y,  we  propose  that  the  vote  for  the  army  estimates  in  the  present  year, 
shall  be  a  vote  of  £6.600,000,  the  same  as  the  last  year's  estimate.  I  now  proceed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  tlie  navy,  and  the  demand  we  shall 
feel  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  House  for  an  increase  in  the  naval  estimates.  We 
shall  propose,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  an  increase  in  the  number  oi  men 
serving  in  the  navy,  of  about  2,500  more  than  those  that  are  now  actually  emplo3'ed, 
and  of  about  4,000  more  men  than  those  voted  last  year.  We  shall  make  that 
proposal  on  the  following  grounds  : — that  on  account  of  our  extended  colonial  empire, 
and  the  new  comme.'-cial  interests  connected  with  it,  there  is  a  growing  necessity 
for  protection  of  our  commerce  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Within  the  last 
few  years  three  great  naval  stations  have  grown  up  in  distant  parts  nf  the  globe. 
There  is  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  in  the  Pacific,  and  one  in  the  China  seas. 
Now  I  will  just  compare  the  number  of  men  employed  in  these  several  stations  in 
1841,  with  the  number  of  men  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  employ  ;  for,  really  we  had 
.■scarcely  any  option  to  exercise  with  respect  to  (hat  employment  in  the  course  of  tlie 
autumn  of  last  year.  In  1841,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  tliere  were  employed  690 
men.  Last  year,  for  tiie  purpose  of  making  a  more  vigorous  attempt  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  tlie  slave  trade,  tliere  were  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  2,590  men.  In 
tlie  Pacific,  in  the  year  1841,  there  were  employed  760  men;  in  the  last  year  there 
were,  and  there  arc  at  ])rcsent,  employed,  2,437  men.  In  the  Ciiina  seas,  in  1841, 
tliere  was  only  a  small  frigate.  I  believe  that  was  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  ;  but  our  ordinary  relations  with  China  were  conducted  by  the  occasional 
pn-sence  of  a  small  frigate.  But  at  the  ])rosent  time,  in  consecjuence  of  the  treaty 
wliicli  we  entered  into  v-fith  China,  there  are  employed  on  the  coast  of  China  2,105 
men.  VVe  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  number.  In  the  China  treaty,  however, 
there  is  a  stipulation  that  wc  should  have  one  vessel  ofi"  each  of  the  five  ports  at 
whicli  our  commerce  was  to  be  carried  on.  We  attemjited  to  reduce  the  number. 
Wc  tried  to  adoi)t  the  ])lau  of  having  a  steam-boat  to  |)ay  occasional  visits  to  those 
ports.  But  we  were  irumediatelv  met  by  the  strongest  re|)reseutatioiis  from  the  most 
eminent  authorities — from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Davis  — 
earnestly  entreating  us,  in  consideration  of  tlie  new  state  of  things,  our  new  relations, 
and  of  the  im])ortance  of  imiiosing  a  check  upon  those  who  irecpiented  these  ports, 
and  preventing  any  infraction  of  the  Chinese  laws,  immediately  to  despatch  an 
additional  force;  and  so  convinced  were  we  of  tlie  justness  of  the  representations 
thus  made  to  us,  tiiat  we  at  once  acceded  to  the  demand  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  aud 
Mr.  D.ivis,  and  devpatclicd  an  additional  force  to  tin;  China  seas.  Now  comparing, 
in  these  tlircc  stations,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  1841  with  that  employed  at 
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present,  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  employed  now  of  about  6,000  men 
on  tliose  stations.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  go  into  more  minute  details;  but  the 
House  will  recollect  what  took  p]a(;e  in  the  course  ^of  the  last  year — the  com- 
plaints made  tliat  we  had  not  a  suliicient  force  at  this  island  or  that ;  and  if  I  hud 
the  opportunity,  I  certainly  believe  that  I  could  convince  every  dispassionate  mind 
that  we  could  not  with  safety  or  wisdom  reduce  the  force  that  we  now  haveeitlier  in 
China  or  the  Pacific.  Not,  indeed,  that  an  increase  is  wanted  for  any  purpose  of 
war  or  oppression  ;  but  our  commerce  is  greatly  extending  on  tlie  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  the  j)resence  of  a  British  vessel  lias  very 
great  effect  in  maintaining  relations  of  peace.  1  am  sure  that  upon  those  three 
stations  alone  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  men  employed  at  a  distance  from 
this  country  of  not  less  than  6,00U.  You  must  observe,  too,  that  the  very  dispersion 
of  your  naval  force  has  an  effect  like  that  produced  by  the  dispersion  of  the  armv. 
The  necessity  of  havinur  your  naval  force  dispersed  over  the  habitable  globe,  does  in 
fact  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  force  at  home.  We  purpose,  therefore, 
with  perfect  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  requisition,  to  increase  the  naval  force 
for  the  present  year  by  4000  men.  Now,  the  charge  for  the  exjienditure  caused  by 
that  increase  will  be  £184,000.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  intend  tliis 
increase  merely  upon  the  ground  of  protection  to  our  distant  possessions.  For  I  do 
say  without  hesitation,  tiiat  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this  country 
should  have  the  means  of  perfecting  discipline,  of  improving  its  officers,  and  of 
having  ready  at  its  command  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  the  line.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  ought  to  give,  or  that  it  would  give,  any  cause  for  jealousy,  if  this  country 
sliould  have  at  its  cotnmand  a  fleet  of  nine  or  ten  sail  of  the  line.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  opportunity  should  be  given  for  our  vessels  to  act  together — it  is  of 
great  importance  that  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  sailing  and  oilier 
qualities  of  vessels,  and  we  have  no  means  of  doing  so  efficiently,  unless  we  are  enabled 
to  send  them  to  sea.  But,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  tlie  approbation  of  the  gallant  officer 
opposite  (SirC.  Napier)  will  be  neutralised  by  tlie  disapprobation  of  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen who  sit  behind  him,  and  who  may  not  be  so  convinced  of  the  policy  of  this 
increased  expenditure  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  himself.  We  do  not.  Sir, 
jiropose  this  increase  under  any  apprehension  of  war;  we  do  not  propose  it  with 
any  view  whatever  to  aggression,  but  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  projier  and  politic 
that  this  country  should  have  at  its  command  a  few  line  of  battle  ships  to  place 
where  she  will.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  men  by  4,000  will  not  enable  you  if 
you  attend  to  the  requisition  for  the  protection  of  your  commerce  in  distant  parts  of 
the  globe,  to  have  more  than  ten  sail  of  the  line.  Sir,  it  is  also  impossible,  I  think, 
for  this  House  to  overlook  the  progress  which  is  now  making  in  imjiroving  steam 
navigation.  Last  year  this  House  sanctioned  a  vote  for  two  basins  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  steam-vessels — one  at  Portsmouth  and  another  at  Devonport.  We  shall, 
therefore,  propose  to  take  a  vote  in  the  present  year  for  proceeding  with  the  for- 
mation of  those  basins  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  last  year.  The 
vote  I  propose  to  ask  for  is,  187,000.  We  shall  also  take  a  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  us  to  maintain  the  steam  navy  of  tliis  country,  I  shall  propose,  I  say,  a 
vote  to  give  us  the  means  of  constructing  vessels  which  shall  keep  up  in  this  country  a 
respectable  steam  navy  suited  to  a  peace  establishment.  Now,  Sir,  on  account  of  the 
services  connected  with  the  Navy,  and  of  the  ordnance  in  immediate  subordination 
to  the  Navy,  there  will  be  this  year  an  increase  in  the  estimates  of  nearly  =£1000,000. 
The  estimate  which  I  will  now  present  to  the  House  is  for  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  April  1848.  The  cliarge  for  the  debt  is  £28, .395, 000,  for  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  £2,400,000,  being  a  total  of  o£30,79o,000. 
The  vote  of  supply  tor  the  Army  is  £(3,678,000,  for  the  Navy  £6,936,000,  for 
the  ordnance  £2.142,000,  for  the  miscellaneous  estimates  ,£3,200,000,  being  together 
£18,895,000,  and  added  to  the  charge  for  the  debt,  and  for  the  fixed  charges  on 
the  consoli<iated  fund  £49,690,000.  For  the  revenue  of  the  next  year  I  will  take 
£51,100,000.  The  charges  for  the  present  year,  £49,690.000.  For  this  increased 
expenditure,  the  revenue  for  next  year,  even  if  the  House  did  not  determine  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  property  fax,  would  provide.  That  revenue  as  I  have  said,  will 
amount  to  £51,100,000,  and  the  charge  anticipated  being  £49,690,000,  on  the  5th 
April,    1846,    there    would   still   be   a   surplus   of   revenue   with    the    half-year's 
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property  tax  which  is  yet  to  be  received.     I  am  not  now  estimating  the  permanent 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country.     I  am  stating  what  will   be   the  state  of 
our  finances  on  the  5th  April  1846,  with  the  proposed  increase  of  expenditure.     It 
is  quite  clear  that  if  this  expenditure  were  to  be  continued,  and  if  the  income  tax 
was  not  to  be  renewed,  unless  there  were  to   be   some  considerable  increase  in  the 
public  revenue  from  other  sources,  there   would  probably  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
years  following.    I  have  thus  attempted  to  lay  before  the  House  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  country;    I  have  estimated  the  revenue  to  the  5th  April  next, 
and   also  for   the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April  184G;    and  I  have  also  laid  before 
the   House   what  will  be    the   amount  of  expenditure  her  Majesty's  government, 
with  a  provident  care  for  the  public  interests,  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House.     The  next  question  that  arises  is — and  it  is  a   most  important 
one — in  what  manner  this  increase  of  expenditure  is  to  be  jjrovided  for?     Will  you 
run  the  risk  of  entailing  a  deficiency  iu  future  years,  by  making  no  provision  for 
the  time  to  come,  and  seeing  that  in  1846  the  revenue  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  in- 
creased expenditure,  will  you  postpone  the  consideration  of  what  will  be  fitting  to  do 
until  that  year  shall  have  expired?     Her  majesty's  government  do  not  consider  that 
that  would  be  a  prudent  course,  or  that  they  would  be  doing  their  duty  by  acting 
without  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  the  country.     I   Unow  it  does   not   con- 
duce to  popularity  to  make  a  proposition  for  increased  or  for  continued   ta.xation ; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government   to  consider  the  prosi)ects  of  the  future    as  well 
as  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  public  in- 
terest demands  a  continuance  of  taxation,  even  though   it  may  be  unpopular,   it 
becomes    their  duty  respectfully  to  submit  to   this   House  the  consideration  of  a 
jH'oposal  on  that  important  subject.     We  are  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  propose 
a  continuance  of  tlie  property  tax  for  a  further  period;  and  before  I  am  led  to  ask 
the  assent  of  this  House,  or  any  gentleman  in  this  House,  to  that  proposal,  I  feel 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  1  should  explain,  as  I  shall  now  proceed   to  do,   what 
are  the  views  of  her  INIajesty's  government  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  revenue  which  will  be  placed   at   their  disposal  after  fully  providing  for 
every   exigency    of   the  public  service.     I  know  well,  as  the  noble  lord  opposite 
stated  the  other  night,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  opinion  upon   the  question, 
abstractedly,  can  the  property  tax  be  continued  or  not  ?  without  knowing  what  are 
the  measures  in  respect  of  relief  from  taxation  which  would  follow  as  a  consequence 
of    its  continued    imposition.       Let    me   assume  for  the  present  —  and    I  merely 
assume  it  for  the  pur()ose  of  argument  and  to  make  my   statement  more  clear — • 
let   me   assume,     I     repeat,    for    the   present,    that    the    House    has   granted    the 
continuance  of  the  property  tax.     I  will  then  give  a  short  estimate  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  it,  together  with  other  sources.     Suppose,  then,  the  property  tax  to  be 
continued,  the  estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the  next  year,  on  the  5th  of  April,   1846, 
aided    by    the    £5, -200,000    of   the   i)roperiy    tax    for   the    whole   year,   would    be 
£53,700,000;  and  as  long  as  the  other  sources  of  the  revenue  remain  equally  |;ro- 
ductive,and  as  long  as   the  property  tax   is  continued,  £53,700,00t),  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  £600,000,  will  be   the  amount  of  the  revenue.     This  £600,000  is  the 
amount  received   as   China  money;    it  will  be  continued  next  year ;    but  as  that  is 
merely  a  tem|)orary  addition,  I  think  it  is   l)etter,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
revenue  to  strike  it  out  altogether.  The  revenue  for  the  year,  then,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1846,  assuming  the  property  tax  to  be  continued,  deilucting  this  sum  of  £()00,000,  will 
be  -t5.'J,  100,000.   The  charge  for  the  debt,  and  on  account  of  the  dilFerent  branches  of 
jtid^lic  service,  will  be  £4!),6!)0,000;  so  that  there  will  be  left,on  the  5th  of  April,  1846, 
and  in  successive  years  as  long  as  the  income  tax  continues,  and  the  other  soiu-ces  of 
revenue  remain  etpudly  productive,  a  net  surjilus  of  £.3, 409,000.    That  is  the  surplus 
tliat  will  remain  if  the  House  should  accpiicsce  iu  the  i)roposal  which  1  shall  make  to 
increase  the  expenditure  on   the  Navy,  and  shall  also  determine  that  the  income-tax 
siiull  be  contiiuied.      I  now.  Sir,  approach  that  most  imi)ortant  part  of  my  statement 
I  have  this  night  to  make,  namely,  what  is  the  mode  in  which  that  surplus,  or  any 
part  of  that  surplus,  shall   be  a])prH'd  for  the  relief  of  taxation?      What   are  the   in- 
diicenicnts,  ajiart  from  tiuit  of  |)roving  eifectually  for  tlu;  jjublic  service,  which  I  can 
hold  out  to  tiu?  Ildu.se  of  Conuuons  as  a  motive  to  ol)tain  tlu'ir  consent  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  tile  income  tax  ?   I  should  not  have  proposed  to  the  House  the  continuance 
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of  the  income  tax  unless  I  had  the  strongest  persuasion,  partly  founded  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  three  years,  that  it  will  bo  competent  to  the  House  of  C-ommons,  by 
continuing  the  income  tax,  to  make  such  arrangements  with  respect  to  general  taxa- 
tion as  shall  be  the  foundation  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  and  shall  materially 
add  to  the  comforts  even  of  those  who  are  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  income  tax. 
When  the  question  is,  having  a  large  surplus,  to  determine  how  that  surplus  can  be 
mostetficiently  emi)loyed,  the  subject  becomes  worthy  of  themost  importantand  serious 
consideration.  In  the  first  place  you  have  to  consider  the  claims  which  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  account  of  the  heaviness  with  which  certain 
imposts  press  on  articles  of  general  consumption.  You  are  bound  also  to  consider 
what  taxes  press  on  the  raw  materials  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country.  You  are  also  bound  to  consider  what  taxes  cause  a  great 
increase  in  the  cstablishn)ents  necessary  for  their  collection,  and  what  are  those 
taxes  the  remission  of  which  will  enable  us  to  diminish  those  establishments,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  collection.  We  are  bound  also  to  consider  what  are  those 
taxes,  the  removal  of  which  will  give  more  scope  to  commercial  enterprise,  and 
occasion  an  increased  demand  for  labour.  I  will  not  say  which  of  these  considerations 
ought  to  be  the  most  predominant — all  ought  to  occujjy  our  serious  attention,  for  all 
are  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  If  we  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  for  the 
continuance  of  the  income-tax,  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  a  great  ex- 
periment with  respect  to  taxation,  and  we  shall  hope  that  the  general  prosperity 
which  will  result  therefrom  will  contribute  to  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  the  income-tax  in  future  years.  We  do  not  propose  to  maintain  any  material 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  confident  that,  whatever  may  happen,  this 
House  is  determined  to  maintain  the  public  credit.  We  have  determined  to 
recommend  extensive  reductions  in  those  taxes  whieh,  in  our  opinion,  press  more 
onerously  on  the  community  than  the  income-tax.  I  first  propose  to  take  those 
taxes  which  are  collected  by  the  customs  board,  and  I  shall  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  on  that  point,  what  are  the  views  of  her  Ahijcsty's  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar.  The  House  will  recollect  that 
upon  this  subject  an  arrangement,  temporary  in  its  character,  was  made  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  by  which  sugar,  the  produce  of  countries  where  the  article  was 
cultivated  by  means  of  free  labour,  was  admitted  into  competition  with  sugar,  the 
produce  of  our  colonies.  There  was  at  that  time  no  reduction  proposed  in  duty  on 
the  produce  of  our  own  colonies;  but  propositions  were  made  regarding  tlie  impor- 
tation of  free  labour  sugar,  which  I  think  were  generally  considered  as  indicative  of 
an  intention  on  the  pai  t  of  her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sugar  duties,  and  to  propose  a 
reduction  in  them.  The  amount  of  discriminating  duties  proposed  upon  sugar,  the 
produce  of  countries  where  sugar  is  cultivated  by  free  labour,  was  10s.  Qd.  Sir,  we 
propose  now  to  adhere  to  the  general  principle  upon  which  we  acted  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  We  propose  to  restrict  the  competition  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies,  to  sugar  which  is  the  produce  of  countries  cultivating  it  by  means  of 
free  labour,  or  which  are  entitled  to  the  admission  of  their  sugar  into  this  country 
under  reciprocity  treaties  which  already  exist.  [An  hon.  member  made  some 
observation,  which  was  inaudible.]  I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  provoke  any  discussion  on  this  subject  now.  All  debate  upon  it  had 
better  be  deferred  to  the  time  when  tlie  question  of  the  sugar  duties  is  regularly 
before  the  House.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important,  indeed  necessary,  that  I 
should  make  a  general  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  statement  I  am  now  making. 
The  discriminating  duty  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  act  of  last  session  was,  on 
free  labour  British  plantation  sugar,  24s.,  and  5  per  cent.,  and  that  upon  free  labour 
foreign  sugar,  34s.,  and  5  per  cent.;  making  upon  the  former,  a  total  amount  of 
duty  of  "ios.  'id.,  and  on  the  latter  of  35s.  9;^/.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
last  year,  it  was  proposed,  as  a  just  protection,  to  establish  a  higher  discriminating 
rate  of  duty  on  free  labour  foreign  sugar  that  was  clayed  or  eipiivalent  to  clayed. 
We  declined,  however,  to  accede  to  that  proposal,  as  we  found  that  there  was  no 
such  rule  established  wUh  respect  to  this  sugar  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  but 
that  there  was  a  uniform  rate  with  respect  to  all  our  sugars,  except  refined  sugar; 
and  we  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  different  rule  with  regard  to  the  ditierent 
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qualities  of  sugar  from  other  countries.  We  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  establish  a  classification  applying'  to  our  own  as  well  as  to  foreign  sugars, 
the  subject  might  be  well  wortiiy  of  consideration,  and  it  might  be  a  proper  arrange- 
ment to  make.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  poMcy  of  a  distinction  between  the  coarser  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  sugar.  We  have  since  that  period  had  communication  with  officers 
conversant  with  the  details  of  the  matter,  and  it  has  been  certified  to  us  that  it  is 
possible,  both  with  respect  to  our  own  and  foreign  sugars,  to  establish  such  a 
distinction.  We  propose,  therefore,  with  respect  to  all  sugars,  except  refined,  the 
produce  of  our  own  colonies,  to  make  this  arrangement  of  the  duties: — In  respect  to 
brown  Muscovado  sugar,  now  subject  to  a  dutj'  of  25s.  Sd.,  we  propose  to  make  a 
reduction  of  lL<t.  3^.,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  to  14s.  With  regard  to  Muscovado 
sugar,  that  reduced  duty  will  apply  to  all  British  plantation  sugar — to  sugar  the 
produce  of  the  Mauritius — to  sugar  the  produce  of  our  West  Indian  colonies;  but 
with  regard  to  the  produce  of  certain  districts  in  British  India,  to  which  a  diti'erent 
rule  now  applies — I  allude  to  those  districts  which  are  permitted  to  im])ort  foreign 
sugars — and  with  regard  to  those  districts  we  propose  to  retain  the  same  relative 
proportionate  duty,  and  that  duty  in  respect  to  Muscovado  sugar  coming  from  them 
shall  be  \8s.  Sd.  We  propose  that  the  amount  oi'  ])rotective  duty  shall  not  exceed 
95.  4r/.,  and  the  duty  on  free  labour  foreign  Muscovado  sugar  will,  therefore,  be  23.s'. 
4d.  [An  hon.  member:  What  will  be  the  ca^e  under  a  reciprocity  treaty ?]  Of 
Course,  as  to  countries  with  which  reciprocity  treaties  are  in  force,  we  cannot  deprive 
tliem  of  that  which  is  their  right  under  these  treaties.  With  regard  to  white  or 
clayed  sugar,  or  sug-ar  which  by  soma  process  is  made  equal  to  clayed  sugar,  we 
])ropose  that  the  duty  on  British  plantation  or  PZast  India  sugar  shall  be  reduced 
from  25s.  3d.  to  16.y.  4.'/.,  and  that  the  duty  on  sugar  imjiorted  from  those  parts  of 
India  into  which  foreign  sugar  may  be  imported,  shall  be  2l5.  9d..  and  that  the 
duty  on  free  labour  foreign  sugar — that  is,  clayed,  or  sugar  equal  to  clayed,  shall  be 
28s.,  thus  retaining  the  whole  amount  of  discriminating  duty  which  last  year  was 
10s.  dd.,  but  applying  it  in  a  diiferent  manner,  giving  i)s.  4d.  protection  on  Mus- 
covado sugar,  and  increasing  the  protection  to  lis.  4d.  on  the  more  valuable  and 
costlv  article  of  clayed  or  while  sugar.  The  average  amount  of  discriminating  duty, 
therefore,  will  remain  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  The  duty  on  molasses  we  pro- 
pose to  reduce  and  ])reserve  in  the  same  pr<)j)ortion.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
make  the  intentions  of  tlie  government  well  understood;  but  at  the  same  time, 
without  going  into  minute  details,  reserving  all  those  for  consideration  wSien  the 
sutj^ar  duties  come  under  the  attention  of  the  Ilou^e,  we  ])ropose  to  make  a  further 
reduction  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  refined  sugar.  We  propose  to  remove 
the  |)rohii)itory  duty  on  refined  sugar,  imi)orted  from  those  British  jiossessions  which 
are  entitled  to  im])ort  ]Muscovado  sugar  at  14s.  duty,  and  to  place  upon  such  sugar 
a  proportionate  import  duty — viz.,  on  refined  sugar  18s.  8f/.,  and  21s.  on  double 
relini-d,  the  14s.  including  the  5  i)er  cent.  Now,  it  is  important  that  I  should  give 
to  the  llx  ise  the  best  estimate  I  can  form  of  the  probable  amount  of  sugar  to  be 
derived  from  the  possessions  of  this  country  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  on  that  subject  we  have  applied  to  four  independent  sources,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  probable  sup])ly  of  sugar  from  British 
]>osscssions  for  the  next  year,  and  I  will  now  read  to  the  House,  with  its  jjcrmis'^ion, 
the  estimates  that  have  been  formed.  The  stock  of  sugar  on  hand  on  the  1st  of 
January  last  was  4o,00()  tons,  and  the  estinnite  made  by  the  customs  of  the  probable 
jirodiuuion  of  the  British  jjlantations  is  as  follows: — From  the  West  ludia  colonies, 
];i.j,U()0  tons;  from  the  Mauritius,  4(),0;)0  tons;  and  from  British  India,  70,000- 
tons,  heinf^-  the  supply  of  sugar  fur  the  ])resent  year,  independent  of  the  stock  on 
hand,  of  24-3,000  t(Mis.  I  trust  that  there  may  be  reliance  placed  on  the  accuracy  of 
this  esfiuiate,  as  it  has  been  procured  from  tlie  best  sources  of  information.  The 
iii-xt  of  the  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  (-alculated  the  prodiu-e  of  the  British 
lilaiifations  at  /40  000  tons,  the  Mauritius  at  40,000,  and  British  hi'lia  at  70,000, 
Miuking  a  total  of  2.'>0,000  Ions  of  sugar  to  be  sujjplied  diu-ing  the  next  year.  The 
next  authority  we  consulted  has  not  given  so  flattering  an  account.  Ilcstimated  the 
l.roducc  of  British  plantation  sutjar  at  oidy  120,000  tons,  the  Mauritius  at  40,000 
tons  and  British  India  at  70,000  tons— nudving  an  estimate  of  230,000  tons.     Tiie 
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fourth  estimate  formed  independent!}',  as  T  said  before,  of  any  communication  with 

the  authorities  for  the  other  estimates,  is  this.  The  estimate  for  British  plantation 
sugar  is  130,000  tons,  the  Mauritius  40,000  tons,  Britisli  India  65,000 — making 
a  total  of  '235,000  tons.  The  lowest  of  those  estimates  is  230,000  tons,  and  the 
highest  is  250,000  tons.  If  you  add  the  highest  to  the  stock  in  hand,  that  gives  a 
supply  of  295,000  tons;  and  if  you  take  the  lowest,  it  will  give  a  sup|)ly  of  275,000 
tons.  We  consider  that  the  cii'ect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  sugar  vi'ill  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  reduction  of  price,  so  far  as  duty  enters  into  price,  and  will  amount  to  1^^, 
per  lb.,  or  not  quite  so  much  as  \{(l.  But  if  you  add  other  charges  that  accompany 
a  higli  rate  of  duty,  we  think  the  lull  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  will  be  not 
much  short  of  Hrf.  per  lb.  ;  because,  as  the  duty  increases,  there  are  charges  inci- 
dental to  that  increase,  which  also  increase.  I  next  propose  to  give  to  the  House 
the  best  estimate  we  can  form  as  to  the  ])robable  loss  to  the  revenue  which  will  arise 
from  that  proposed  reduction.  As  I  said  before,  we  calculate,  independent  of  any 
supply  of  free-labour  sugar — we  calculate  on  a  supply,  including  the  stock  in  hand, 
of  at  least  Sr75,000  tons  for  the  present  year.  The  greatest  amount  of  consumption, 
I  believe,  has  not  been  more  than  207,200  tons  in  any  one  year.  We  think  it  is 
probable  that  the  effect  of  tlie  reduction  of  tlie  duty  may  lead  to  an  increased  con- 
siunption  of  perhaps  43,000  tons.  Of  course  these  estimates  must  be  taken  as  very 
general;  but  it  appears  to  us  probable  that  the  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  con- 
secjuent  upon  the  reduction  of  duty,  will  amount  to  a  total  not  much  short  of  250,000 
tons.  The  consumption  of  British  IMuscovado  sugar  to  the  extent  of  160,000  tons, 
at  14s.,  would  give  .£2,240,000.  The  consum])tion  of  clayed  sugar  at  a  duty  of  16s. 
4d.  on  sugar  eqiuil  to  clayed,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tons,  will  give  a  revenue  of 
£1,140,000  ;  foreign  free  Muscovado  sugar,  5,000  tons,  at  2Ss.  4d.,  will  give  a  reve- 
nue of  £116,700;  of  free-labour  foreign  clayed,  or  equal  to  clayed,  15,000  tons,  at 
28s.,  will  give  a  revenue  of  £420,000.  As  I  said  before,  these  estimates  must  of 
course  be  very  general;  but  supposing  them  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  we  shall  receive  from  the  duty  on  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction,  the  sum  of  £3,916,000.  The  revenue  derived  from  sugar  in  the  last  year 
was  £5,216,000.  There  will  consequently  be  very  probably  a  loss  in  the  next  year 
to  the  revenue  of  very  nearly  £1 ,300,000  upon  sugar.  Now,  postponing  any  further 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  until  the  period  when  they  will  come 
innnediately  under  consideration,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  t!ie  other  duties,  of  which 
we  shal^propose,  as  a  consequence  of  the  continuance  oi  the  income-tax,  the  reduction 
or  the  remission.  It  will  be  recollected  thaf,  when  tlie  tariff'  jiassed,  in  tiie  year 
1842,  there  were  some  small  duties  still  retained  upon  exports  from  this  country — 
exports  either  of  raw  materials,  or  manufactured  articles  so  nearly  approaching  raw 
n^.aterials,  th.at  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  tiiem._  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  we  abolished  generally  the  duties  on  exports,  which 
yieldeii,  I  think,  about  £108,000.  They  were  all  abolished  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  articles,  such  for  instance  as,  I  think,  china-stone,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
description.  We  propose  to  adopt,  as  a  general  rule,  tlie  abolition  of  exjiort  duties 
on  all  articles.  [An  hon.  member:  Including  coal?]  Ntit  excepting  coal.  I  am 
indifferent  to  any  temporary  triumph.  I  and  my  right  hon.  friends  will  do  what  we 
conceive  to  be  our  duty,  without  regard  to  whetiier  we  may  please  or  displease  par- 
ticular persons.  We  shall  be  actuated  by  other  and  higher  considerations.  Apply- 
ing, then,  a  general  principle  to  exports  of  every  kind,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  reserve  coal  as  an  exception.  We  do  think  it  will  be  an  important  prin- 
ciple to  establish,  that  with  respect  to  exports  there  shall  be  no  duty  leviable;  and, 
in  establishing  that  principle,  we  agree  that  coal  should  be  included  in  it.  We  are 
the  more  willing  to  act  up  to  the  iiill  extent  of  the  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  coal  has  nor  met  the  expectation  which  was  entertained  when 
the  tax  was  first  imposed.  The  calculation  of  the  amount  to  be  received  was 
£160,000  as  a  clear  net  revenue,  whereas  tlie  sum  received  last  year  from  the  duty 
on  coal,  did  not  exceed  £120,000.  I  believe  that  the  export  of  coal  has  been  greatly 
iiujieded,  in  consef]uence  of  the  combinations  which  have  taken  place  amongst  the 
colliers  and  the  owners  of  coal  mines.  These  I  consider  to  have  been  the  main 
cause  wliy  the  revenue  derived  from  the  exportation  of  coal,  has  not  amounted  to 
more  than  the  sum  I  have  named.     But  I  do  not  take  as  the  ground  of  the  exemp- 
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tion  of  coals  the  fact  of  the  revenue  not  having  araounted  to  the  estimate,  I  do  it 
from  an  unwillingness  to  make  any  excei)tion  to  the  principle  which  I  iiave  already 
enunciated — namely,  that  with  respect  to  exports  no  duty  shall  henceforth  survive. 
But  tins  I  must  say,  that,  after  having  removed  the  hurden  to  which  coal  on  its 
export  to  foreign  countries  is  now  subject,  I  do  trust  that  the  proprietors  of  coal  mines 
will  give  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  full  advantage  of  that  remission.  There 
is  an  impression — I  know  not  whether  it  be  well  founded  or  not — but  there  is  a  gene- 
ral impression  that  the  price  demanded  for  coal  sent  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  is  higher  than  the  price  of  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
If  that  be  so,  there  coull  not  be  a  more  powerful  justification  of  this  export  duty 
than  the  fact,  that  by  means  of  combination  a  greater  price  was  demanded  from  the 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  for  English  coal,  than  from  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers. 
I  must  also  think  tiiat  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  natural  mono[)oly,  if  there  be  com- 
binations among  coal-mine  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  supply  and 
enhancing  the  price  of  coal  in  this  country.  And  1  trust  that  this  voluntary  aban- 
donment on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  of  a  tax  so  much  complained  of 
by  the  coal  proprietors,  will  be  met  by  that  body  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  and  that 
we  shall  hear  no  longer  of  two  prices  for  coal — one  for  foreigners  and  another  for 
Englislmicn,  and  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  combinations  among  proprietors  of 
coal  property  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  supply,  and  dividing  the  amount  of 
that  supply  among  themselves.  So  mucli.  Sir,  for  the  duties  upon  exports.  [An 
hon.  member.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  coal  duty  received  bj'  the  govern- 
ment?] The  total  amount  of  duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal  does  not  exceed 
£118,000;  and  the  revenue  on  the  other  articles  exported  is  very  small  indeed.  The 
loss  which  the  revenue  will  sustain  by  the  repeal  of  the  coal  duties,  taking  last  year  s 
receipts  as  a  test,  will,  as  I  have  just  stated,  be  about  £118,000.  I  now  come  to  the 
duties  which  are  levied  on  imports,  and  whicli,  in  amount,  are  very  small  on  indivi- 
dual articles  which  are  used  as  raw  materials  in  our  manufactures.  I  dare  say,  most 
gentlemen  have  referred  to  the  paper  which  has  been  prepared  by  direction  of  the 
government  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  operation  of  the  present  system  of 
imj)()rt  taxation,  and  of  the  late  changes  in  the  tariff.  It  may  probably  have  been 
observed  that  by  that  document  there  are  no  less  than  813  articles  included  in  the 
tariif,  430  of  which  produce  a  very  small  amount  of  revenue  indeed.  We  propose, 
Sir,  to  incUuIe  in  our  financial  arrangements  the  abolition  of  the  duties  which  are 
now  levied  on  those  430  articles.  But  in  considering  the  policy  of  altering  these 
duties,  a  material  (juestion  arises;  namely,  whether  it  be  desirable  to  abolish  the 
duty  altogether,  or  whether  it  be  desirable  to  retain  a  small  and  merely  nominal 
amount  of  duty  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  imposition,  and  of  securing- the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  information.  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  that 
subject :  it  is  a  diilicult  one,  and  deserves  much  refieetion.  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  in  any  event,  to  retain  important  means  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
iu)portati')n  of  foreign  articles;  first,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  statistical 
information.  To  secure  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  quantity  of 
the  articles  imported.  In  the  next  ])lace,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  the 
•  power  of  strict  examination,  because,  of  course,  we  nuist  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  fraud  by  articles,  on  which  duty  is  leviable,  coming  into  this  country  under  the 
pretence  that  they  are  articles  on  which  no  duty  is  chargeable.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  while  retaining  the  povver  of  examination, 
and  while  retaining  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  qnaniity  and  the  weiglit  of  the 
arti(;les  imported,  that  it  is  desirable  in  making  a  great  reform  of  this  kind,  in  res])ect 
to  the  receipt  of  these  small  duties,  that  we  should  abolish  them  altogether,  rather 
than  retain  any  portion  of  them.  By  retaining  a  small  portion  of  suchduties,  it  may 
ha  said  that  wt-  should  increase  the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house  olficers,  in  ascer- 
taining the  weight  and  (juantity  of  articles  imported.  Hut  if  such  duties  were,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  merely  nominal,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  tiiat  tlu;  (lollecf  ion  of  a  merely 
noMiinal  drity  would  give  such  an  ituMtcment  to  custom-house  oflicers  as  that  which 
u  duty  of  considerat)le  amount  might  excite.  But,  observe,  by  abolishing  the  duties 
aliogcther,  we  get  rid  of  a  great  number  of  troublesome!  accounts  wliieh  must  be 
kept,  if  any  duties  whatever  ar(!  to  be  levied.  If  fraud  be  i)ractised- — if  on  examina- 
tion it  be  found  that  the  law  is  not  strictly  obeyed  or  operdy  evaded — we  nuist  then 
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appeal  to  tlie  House  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  precautionary  measures,  and  for 
re-establishing  a  small  and  nominal  duty.  But  we  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment 
of  abolishing  the  (hities  altogether,  retaining  the  power  of  examination  as  to  the 
weight  and  (juantity  of  the  articles,  so  lliat  statistical  information  shall  be  secured, 
and  precaution  taken  against  the  import  duty  being  evaded  on  articles  still  liable 
to  diit}',  under  the  pretence  that  those  articles  are  free  of  duty.  Now,  we  apjire- 
hcnd  tiiat  the  repeal  of  these  duties  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  this 
country.  Observe,  it  dispenses  with  tlie  necessity  of  warehousing  these  small  goods, 
a  practice  which  prevails  througliout  tlie  country,  thougli  I  believe  it  is  more  exten- 
sively observed  in  the  City  of  London  with  respect  to  goods  on  which  small  duties 
are  levied,  tlian  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  even  in  other  towns  and  cities 
the  removal  of  a  temptation  to  warehouse  such  goods,  will  be  a  great  advantage. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  not  being  very  confident  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  our 
decision,  yet  we  do  feel  it  our  duty  to  advise  the  House  to  try  the  experiment  which 
we  did  try  lasi  _vear  with  respect  ti^  foreign  wool,  and  admit  the  importation  of  those 
articles  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  being 
assured  that  if  necessary,  the  House  will  re-establish  such  an  amount  of  duty,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  as  shall  bo  considered  suliicient  to  guard  against 
fraud.  Tlie  articles  on  which  we  propose  to  abolish  tlie  duties,  will  be  those  gene- 
rally which  are  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures.  The  list  of  these  articles 
contains  4-iO  specific  items ;  and,  as  that  list  will  be  printed,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  House  as  to  read  over  the  whole 
of  them.  I  think  it,  therefore,  better  to  postpone  the  minute  consideration  of  those 
articles  till  another  opportunity ;  but  I  may  state  that  the  total  number  of  articles 
that  will  be  absolutely  swept  away  from  the  tariff,  will  be  no  less  than  420.  These 
will  include  those  fibrous  materials,  such  as  silk,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  now  pay  a 
nominal  dut}';  yarns  of  diiierent  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  worsted  yarns,  which 
are  subject  to  some  peculiar  regulations.  We  also  propose  to  abolish  the  duty  on 
furniture  woods.  There  is  a  great  trade  growing  up  in  this  country,  which  it  is 
very  desirable  to  promote:  and  for  that  purpose  I  propose  abolishing  the  duty  on 
all  cabinet-making  materials.  The  amount  of  duty  at  present  levied  on  cabinet 
woods  is  very  low,  and  we  think  that  the  same  principle  which  has  already  been  ap- 
jilied  to  sheep's  wool,  ought  to  be  applied  to  those  materials.  We  propose,  also,  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  These  were  included  in  the  tariff. 
We  propose  likewise  to  remove  the  duty  upon  ores  and  minerals,  with  the  exception 
of  copper  ore,  with  respect  to  which  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1842,  and  which 
has  worked  exceedingly  well.  The  duties  on  iron  and  zinc,  in  the  first  stages  of 
manufacture,  will  also  be  abolished ;  and  we  intend  to  remove  the  duties  on  all  dye- 
stuffs,  and  on  drugs  universally,  with  the  exception  of  some  that  are  very  noxious, 
and  liable  to  be  used  as  adulterations.  There  are  some  other  articles  with  respect 
to  which,  partly  from  this  and  partly  from  other  considerations  ;  this  total  removal 
of  duty  will  not  take  place.  I  do  not  propose  materially  to  interfere  with  the  general 
principles  which  we  have  applied  to  the  limber  duties.  We  were  charged  with 
throwing  away  a  large  sura  by  our  alteration  of  the  timber  duties;  but  with  regard 
to  the  great  article  of  foreign  timber,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
recently  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  Baltic  timber — that  import  is  increasing, 
and  although  as  yet  the  measure  lately  passed  has  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
showing  its  results,  I  have  a  very  confident  hope  that  eventually  my  estimate  of  last 
year  will  be  realised.  The  amount  received  for  timber  duties  during  the  course  of 
last  year  did  not  fall  much  short  of  £950,000.  But  there  is  one  particular  article, 
standing  on  very  special  grounds,  in  respect  to  whicli,  when  speaking  of  timber 
duties,  we  think  an  exception  ought  to  be  made:  I  allude  to  the  article  of  staves. 
We  have  given  the  most  deliberate  consideration  to  this  subject;  we  have  read  the 
various  memorials  which  have  been  presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  coopers  of  this 
country,  and  we  do  think  that  they  have  made  out  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship, 
which  entitles  them  to  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  an  article  which  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture.  The  cooperage  trade  has  been  gra- 
dually decaying  in  this  country.  Even  in  our  own  possessions,  the  export  of  staves 
and  the  articles  that  are  made  from  them,  is  exposed  to  a  formidable  competition  on 
tlie  part  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  are  now  supplying  our  West- 
187- Vol.  IV. 
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India  Colonies  witli  this  important  article  of  trade.     The  trade  of  the  CMopcr  again, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  in  mir  fisheries,  lias  fallen  off  materially.     Tiie  amount 
of  duty  levied  on  staves  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  is  not  less  than  30 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  as  it  may  propei-ly  he  termed.      We  have 
considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  any  mode  of  relief,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  the  revenue  duty;  but  it  appeared  to  us  that  this  plan  must  give  rise 
to  such  a  system  of  fraud,  and  that  it- would  atford  such  opportunities  for  evasion, 
that  we  thought  it  better  on  the  whole  to  class  the  article  of  staves  with  those  that  are 
raw  material,  and  permit  a  free  and  unrestricted  import  of  staves  fur  the  use  of  tiie 
coopers.      Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  length  of  the  staves, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  applied  to  other  purposes  ;  but  without  very  minute  and 
vexatious  regulations,   it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  staves 
altogether  which  may  be  used  for  other  purposes,  though  not  contemplated  by  the 
law,  than  for  cooperage.     Upon  the  whole,   however,  we  think  it  better  to  submit 
to  that  evasion  of  our  intention,  rather  than  establish  a  vexatious  system  of  minute 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it.     I  do  hope  that  the  removal  of  this 
duty  will  restore  the  prosperity  of  a  trade  which  finds  employment  for  some  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  respectable  artizans  in  this  country ;  and  that  the  House  will 
consider  that  we  t\re  perfectly  justified  in  taking  this  one  article  out  of  the  general 
category  of  the  timber  duties,   [Mr.  Labouchere  :  Do  you  remove  the  duty  altogether  h] 
Yes,  we  take  it  off  altogether.     [Mr.  Labouchere:  Vvliat  is   the   amount?]     The 
amount  of  duty  on  this  artiele,  I  think,  is  about  ,£33,000.     We  remit  it  altogether. 
We  diminish  the  temjjtation  to  apply  staves  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  furniture, 
by  making  a  simultaneous  reduction  in  the  duty  upon  all  cabinet  timber.     [Mr. 
Labouchere  :   What  is  the  estimated  loss  to  tlie  revenue  ?J    I  think  the  loss  of  revenue 
by  the  remis-sion  of  the  duties  on  all  these  430  articles  will  be  about  £320,000.     I 
now  come  to  that  article,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  impoitant  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country.     I  come  now  to  the  duty  upon 
cotton  wool.     The  present  duty  on  cotton  wool  is,  so  far  as  the  revenue  is  concerned, 
5-16ths  of  Id.  the  pound  weight ;  but  as  that  duty  is  applicable  to  the  whole  amount 
of  cotton  wool  imported,  and  as  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  of  cotton  wool 
is  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  and  is  necessarily  waste,  the  dut}^ 
of  course,  presses  with  increased  severity  upon  that  portion  of  the  whole  amount 
which  is  capable  of  being  used  for  manufactures.     It  is  estimated,  and  I  believe  the 
estimate  to  be  a  reasonable  one,  that  we  ought  to  add  one-sixteenth  more  to  the  five- 
sixteenths,  in  order  to  calculate  the  full  amount  of  duty  paid  upon  the  whole  of  the 
cotton  wool  that  is  actually  manufactured  in  this  country.     Six-sixteenths,  or  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny  per  lb.  weight  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  total  amount  of  duty 
paid  on  cotton  wool.     Now  when  the  price  of  cotton  wool  is  4c/.  a  lb.  on  the  average, 
three-eighths  of  1^/.  per  pound  is  a  duty  of  9  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial.    If  the  price  of  cotton  wool  be,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  not  more  than'3<:/.  a  lb., 
tiiree-eighths  of  a  Id.  per  pound  is  a  duty  amounting  to  not  less  than  1'2|  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  raw  material.     'J'liis  duty  so  levied  falls  wit!)  peculiar  severity 
on  the  coarsest  description  of  cotton  goods.     Upon  the  finer  nuislins  you  can  hardly 
estimate  the  amount  of  duty,  it  is  so  small ;  but  the  coarser  the  fabric,  and  the  more 
it  is  in  conmion  wear,  the  higher  is  the  amount  of  duty.     It  is  in  respect  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  ex- 
posed to  the  most  formidable  competition  in  South  America  and  China,  and  even  in 
our  own  colonies.     Of  course,  in  respect  of  the  manid'actured  cotton  of  the. United 
States,  we  labour  already  under  great  disadvantage,  from  the  ready  access  which  the 
people  of  tliat  country  possess  to  the  raw  material;  and  they  arc  formidable  compe- 
titors of  ours  in   the  manufacture  of  all  the  coarser  descriptions  of  cotton  goods. 
Now,  we  have  already  repealed  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool,  and  so  far  as  experience 
lias  gone,  we  may  justly  say  that  the  best  effects  have  resulted  from  that  measure. 
It  has  given  a  great  stinndus  to  tlu;  manufacture,  and,  s])eaking  generally,  there  is 
now  prosperity  existing  where  a  >!iort  time  since  there  was  a  depression  and  gloom. 
Hut  in  my  judgment  the  removul  of  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool  forms  a  great  and 
;idditional  ground  of"  claim  on  the  part  of  the  manui'acturei's  fur  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  cotton  wool.     I  know  it  will  be  said  that  tiiis  trade  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition  ;  but  we  must  not  disregard  the  formidable  competition  to  which  it  is  ex- 
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po<ed;  we  must  consider  how  materially  this  cotton  in.inufactnre  iias  contributed  to 
tlie  strength  of  the  country,  how  materially  it  aided  in  enabling  us  to  go  through 
successfully  that  great  conilict  in  which  we  were  some  thirty  years  ago  engaged,  and 
we  must  consider  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  jiersous  who  are  now  indebted 
toitfortiieiroccupfl+'-^nandsubsistencc.  Seeingandconsideringtlu'se  things — seeing 
tlic  amount  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  coarser  fabrics — seeing  the  extent  of  competi- 
tion to  which  thoy  are  exposed — seeing  the  importance  of  this  manufacture  to  the 
commercial  greatness  of  tliis  country,  we  are  prepared  to  advise  the  al)oiition  of  the 
duty  upon  cotton  wool.  The  estiaia'.od  less  to  the  revenue  by  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  cotton  wool — taking  as  a  guide  tiie  amount  received  last  year — will  not  be 
less  tlian  £u80,000.  In  respect  then,  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Customs' 
duties,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  further  alterations  than  those  to  wliich  I 
have  now  referred.  Sir,  we  have  also  closely  and  carefully  reviewed  the  various 
duties  levied  by  the  Excise,  with  a  view  of  determining,  after  taking  care  that  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  revenue  shall  renijiin  available  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  nation,  what 
are  the  duties  whicii  appear  to  us  to  press  most  grievously  upon  the  interests,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  Excise  duties,  no  man  can  look  at  tliem  without  feeling  bound  to  admit  that  in 
reference  to  each  of  them,  a  pretty  strong  prinm  facie  case  may  be  made  out  for  its 
repeal.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  which  of  those  duties  which  we  do  not  mean  to 
touch  would  be  first  entitled  to  relief  in  future  years,  because  I  conceive  that 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  damp  and  cheek  manufacturing  enterprise  than  to  hold  out 
vague  promises  as  to  any  one  ])articular  article  being  considered  to  have  claims  on 
the  government  for  relief  above  the  rest.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  looking 
abstractedly  at  tlie  various  articlis  that  are  subject  to  excise,  and  without  reference 
to  the  revenue,  I  think  all  of  them  possess  claims  upon  parliament,  and  that  for 
every  one  of  them  a  good  prima  facie  case  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  having  that 
fax  reduced,  if  not  altogether  repealed.  But  tliere  is  one'source  of  revenue  paid  to 
the  excise  which  does  appear  to  us  to  be  open  to  peculiar  objections.  Nevertheless 
there  has  been  no  clamour  raised  for  the  reduction  of  tliis  dui;y.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  or  not  greater  popularit}-  might  not  have  been  obtained  by  proposing 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  some  other  articles  than  the  one  lam  about  to  name; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  government  to  take  those  arti- 
cles which,  whether  there  has  been  any  clamour  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  them  or 
not,  are  articles  in  respect  of  which  any  duty  at  all  is  open  to  the  greatest  objection. 
Now,  to  the  particular  branch  of  duty  to  which  I  refer.  The  attention  of  the 
government  may  not  have  been  called  by  any  clamour  out  of  doors  ;  but  I  will  untier- 
take,  before  I  sit  dov.m,  to  demonstrate  that  tliere  is  no  branch  of  the  excise  more 
entitled  to  reduction  than  tiiat  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  I  am  about  to 
mention.  I  have  already  said,  that  in  respect  to  this  particular  article  to  which  I 
am  referring,  we  have  not  been  subject  to  any  peculiar  pressure  from  without.  It 
is  a  duty  which  we  have  selected,  from  the  conviction,  after  mature  deliberation, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  in  point  of  principle — and  the  repeal  of  which 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public.  The  duty  to  which  I  refer  is  tliat  duty  on 
the  free  transfer  of  jjroperty,  which  is  called  the  Auction  Duty.  Thi«  auction  duty 
is  leviable  in  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  duty  which  was  levied  .f"or 
the  first  time,  with  very  little  consideration,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war.  It  is  a  duty  from  which  other  ujodes  of  transferring  of  property  are  completely 
exempted.  But  if  you  choose  to  sr''  your  property  by  auction,  in  that  case  a  heavy 
duty  is  levied.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  which  is  severely  felt  by  those  whom  distress 
compels  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  sale.  Can  there  be  a  greater  condemnation  of 
the  principle  of  this  duty,  wlicn,  after  you  have  established  it,  you  have  been  obliged 
to  grant  exemptions  from  it  in  no  less  than  thirt3'-two  different  cases.  Since  tlie  act 
originally  passed,  there  have  been  scarcely  less  than  t'uirty-two  ditierent  laws  passed 
granting  exemption  from  its  operation.  When  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  e.  ise  duties  some  years  since — after  examining  the  whole  of  them, 
they  made  this  remark  with  respect  to  auction  duties: — "The  duty  on  auctions 
should  be  among  the  first  of  the  taxes  to  be  repealed."  Now,  observe;  all  sales 
which  take  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Com-t  of  Chancery  are  exempted  from 
the  auction  duty;  and  there  have  been  many  instances  in  which  estates  have  been 
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placed  even  within  the  jurisdution  of  the  (.'uurt  of  Chancery,  in  oi'dcr  that  the  s.ile 
of  them  might  be  totally  exempted  from  the  auction  duty.  And  what  is  now  the 
practice  with  respect  to  the  sales  of  estates  ?  Every  newspaper  is  full  of  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  by  auction  of  landed  property.  The  estate  is  exposed  for  sale,  the 
value  of  the  property  is  ascertained,  and  then  it  is  generally'  the  understanding  of 
the  parties  that  tiie  estate  shall  be  bought  in,  and  the  highest  bidder  shall  buy  it 
b}'  private  contract.  The  estate,  therefore,  is  not  gold  by  auction,  and  the  intention 
of  the  law  is  defeated.  This  is  the  mode  often  pursued.  The  auction  is  simply  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  value,  but  the  purchase  is  made  privately  the  next  day, 
and  the  payment  of  the  duty  is  altogether  evaded.  To  give  the  House  an  idea  of  the 
impolicy  of  this  tax,  let  me  look  at  the  general  results.  In  the  year  ending  the 
1st  of  January  1841 — tiiat  is,  in  the  year  1840,  tlie  whole  amount  in  value  of  pro- 
perty exposed  to  auction,  of  which  the  excise  were  obliged  to  take  an  account,  was 
not  less  than  £45,2-32,000,  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  which  there  was  the  necessity 
of  an  examination,  and  of  keeping  an  account  by  the  officers  of  excise,  who  had 
exactly  the  same  troublesome  duty  to  perform  in  respect  to  property  advertised  for 
sale  by  auction,  although  it  was  not  sold,  as  they  had  in  respect  to  property  which 
was  sold.  But  while  the  total  amount  of  property  subject  to  be  taken  an  account 
of  by  the  excise  was  £45,232,000,  the  actual  amount  on  winch  the  duty  was  paid 
was  only  £8,7GO,000,  consequently  there  were  upwards  of  £;36, 000,000  of  property 
exposed  to  sale,  which,  on  account  of  exemptions  and  the  mode  of  evading  the  law, 
were  free  from  any  duty  whatever.  Are  not  these  two  facts — there  being  thirty- two 
exemjjtions  from  tlie  duty,  and  there  being  only  £'8,000,000  of  property  on  which 
duty  is  paid  out  of  £45,000,000  exposed  to  sale — are  not  these  strong  and  almost 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  impolicy  of  this  duty?  The  present  commissioners  of 
excise  reported,  three  years  since,  when  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  auction 
duties,  that  there  was  more  trouble  given,  and  that  more  intricate  questions  arose 
on  account  of  attempts  to  evade  the  law,  and  on  questions  of  exemption  in  respect 
to  auction  duties,  than  on  all  the  other  branches  of  the  excise  revenue.  The  total 
amount  received  for  auction  duties  in  England,  i-icotland,  and  Ireland,  is  £300,000. 
There  is  no  duty,  the  remission  of  winch  will,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  such  a  great 
reduction  of  the  excise  staff.  There  is  no  duty  so  objectionable  in  principle  as  a 
duty  upon  the  transfer  of  property;  and  the  duty,  be  it  remembered,  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  stamps  for  conveyances  which  apply  to  all  transfers  of  property.  To 
select  one  particular  mode  of  transferring  property,  and  to  subject  that  to  a  duty,  is 
a  course  open  to  grave  objections;  and  I  do  hope  that  I  have  satisfied  the  House, 
that  altliough  there  is  no  external  demand  for  this  reduction,  and  although  articles 
might  be  selected  upon  which  a  reduction  would  be  more  popidar,  yet  looking  coni- 
jirehensively  at  the  interests  of  property,  and  considering  the  advantage  which  is 
conferred  on  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country,  by  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  property,  I  do  not  think  you  could  confer  a  greater  benefit  upon  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  you  selected  other  duties  of  the  i-ame  amount  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  thus  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  £'300,000.  Every  auc- 
tioneer is  under  the  existing  law  com])e]h'd  to  take  out  a  license.  In  tlie  first  in- 
stance ho  tal^es  out  a  general  license  of  £5  ;  but  if  he  is  afterwards  called  on  to  sell 
any  particular  article  whicii  is  not  included  in  that  license,  there  is  then  a  demand 
made  upon  iiim  for  anolher  license  of  £5,  and,  consecpicntly  there  are  auctioneers 
who  ])ay  £25  for  licenses,  because  some  articles  are  exposed  to  sale  by  auction, 
where  they  have  to  officiate  as  auctioneers,  which  are  not  covered  by  the  general 
auction  license.  Now,  I  propose,  instead  of  the  principle  of  requiring  separate 
licenses,  to  enable  auctioneers  to  dispose  of  every  descri|)ti(in  of  pro])erty  by  taking 
out  one  license.  I  propose  to  fix  the  amount  of  that  license  at  £15,  thus  enabling 
the  auctioneers  who  take  it  out  to  sell  every  description  of  jirojjert}'.  I  think  it  is 
liighly  probable  that  the  number  of  auctioneers  will  be  increased  by  the  reduction  of 
the  duty.  The  present  nundx'r  of  auctioneers  is,  I  think,  about  4,000.  A  license 
duty  of  £15  on  each  will  raise  a  revenue  of  £60.000,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  jireseni  auction  duty.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  general  license  of  £15 
would  !){!  felt  at  all  as  an  onerous  impost,  while  1  think  it  [)robal)le  that  the  number 
of  ai;ctioneers  would  increase.  We  jjropose,  therefore,  to  repeal  the  duty  upon  auc- 
tions, and  to  substitute  for  the  present  system  of  licensing  one  uniform  license,  the 
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rriaximutn  cost  of  which  will  be  ,£15.  [Mr.  Collott:  V/il!  each  member  of  a  firm  be 
required  to  take  out  a  separate  license?]  it  is  proposed  (bat  each  member  of  a  firm  shall 
be  required  to  taice  out  a  license.  There  still  remains  an  article  upon  which  there  is  an 
excise  duty  which  we  propose  to  repeal;  after  what  has  passed  regarding  the  auction 
duty,  I  shall  make  no  preliminary  observation,  but  mention  it  at  once — Glass.  It  seems 
to  us  that  glass  has  special  claims  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  The  duty  on  glass  has  been 
doubled  since  tlie  year  1815,  and  during  that  period  it  has  never  exijcrienced  any  dimi- 
nution. I  think  1  can  also  show  that  with  respect  to  glass,  without  denying  the  case 
that  may  be  made  out  for  other  excisable  commodities,  supposing  we  had  an  abun- 
dant revenue,  there  are  grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  entitled  to  a 
preference  of  consideration.  Let  me  recite  some  of  tlie  most  prominent  of  those 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  duty  is  not  less  than  200  to  300  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article.  A  contract  was  lately  made  for  the  supply 
of  glass,  and  the  charge  made  for  it  was  Is.  per  square  foot,  and  the  manufacturer 
was  asked  at  what  price  he  would  undertake  to  furnish  the  same  quantity  of 
glass  if  it  were  duty  free ;  and  his  answer  was,  that  he  could  probably  supply 
it  at  3d.  per  square  foot,  but  at  any  rate  it  could  not  possibly  exceed  4d.  per 
s({uare  foot.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  we  must  not  estimate  the  weight  of  the  burden 
by  the  mere  amount  of  pecuniary  interest.  There  is  no  duty,  which,  in  order  to  levy 
it,  requires  such  a  system  of  perpetual  and  vexatious  interference  with  tlie  manufac- 
turer as  this  duty  on  glass.  Comjiare  the  export  of  glass,  the  manufacture 
of  which  is  exposed  to  this  perpetual  and  vexatious  interference,  with  the  export 
ofanotlier  article  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  exempt  from  duty.  Your  ex- 
port of  earthenware  last  year  doubled  that  of  glass,  it  was  to  the  value  of  £751,000; 
but  the  export  of  glass,  subject  as  I  have  said,  to  the  duty  and  to  constant,  vigilant, 
and  annoj'ing  interference  with  the  manufacturer,  in  order  that  it  may  be  collected, 
was  only  to  the  extent  of  £388,000.  I  am  about  to  state  another  important  fact  in 
regard  to  glass;  there  is  no  excise  duty  on  glass  in  France,  Belgium,  or  Bohemia; 
and  what  has  been  the  consequence?  That  in  Bohemia,  in  particular,  the  manufacture, 
by  the  application  of  chemical  arts,  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  admirable  per^ 
fection.  There,  glass,  under  the  application  of  the  most  beautiful  chemical  princi- 
})les,  is  exposed  at  different  stages  to  various  degrees  of  heat,  and  thereby  contracts 
a  diversity  of  colours  that  produce  the  most  beautiful  effects.  We  have  peculiar 
facilities  tor  accomplishing  the  same  ends  ;  we  command  tlie  alkali  and  the  coal,  and 
yet  we  cannot  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  What  is  the 
fact?  That,  as  there  is  no  excise  duty  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  and  France,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  interference  by  the  State  with  the  process  of  manufacture.  What 
takes  place?  There  is  a  great  import  of  foreign  glass  into  the  bonded  warehouses 
of  thiscountry,  to  be  afterwards  exported,  being  liable  to  no  duty,  audit  is  now  beating 
our  own  manufacture,  not  only  in  foreign  markets,  but  even  in  the  markets  of  our 
own  colonies.  I  think  I  can  make  out  this  point  without  entering  into  details;  for  it 
is  most  important  to  observe  the  progress  of  gradual  encouragement  in  the  export  of 
foreign  glass  from  this  country,  as  compared  with  glass  of  our  own  manuliicture. 
During  the  last  seven  quarters  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  foreign 
glass  brought  into  our  bonded  warehouses,  and  afterwards  exported,  as  com- 
jjared  with  glass  the  produce  of  our  own  domestic  manufacture.  Is  not  that 
a  strong  fact  to  exemplify  the  policy  of  some  new  arrangement  in  this  respect  ? 
If  you  permit  this  article  to  be  free  of  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  in  the 
first  place,  to  what  perfection  this  beautiful  fabric  may  nut  be  brought ;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  new  purposes  glass,  manufactured  by  our  own  skill 
and  capital,  may  not  be  applied.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  balance-sjiring  of  a  chro- 
nometer, made  of  glass,  instead  of  tlie  ordinary  material,  steel.  I  understand 
that  it  possesses  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity,  and  that  it  has  a  greater  power  of 
resisting  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  The  manufacture  is  so  expensive,  and  it 
requires  such  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  that  I  do  not  believe,  under  the 
present  system  of  restriction,  that  this  exquisite  discovery  can  be  generally 
applied.  The  fact  is  that  a  chronometer,  with  this  glass  balance-spring,  was  sent 
into  the  North  Sea,  at  the  time  when  the  right  lion,  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  C. 
Wood)  was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  was  exposed  to  comparison  with  ten 
other  chronometers  :   the  result  was  that  the  report  was  in  favour  of  the  chronometer 
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with  a  glass  balance-spring  as  compared  to  all  the  others.  So  much  for  the  applica- 
tion of  glass  to  a  purpose  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  nicetj%  in  close  connection 
with  the  progress  of  astronomical  science.  I  have  read  too  in  a  French  newspap'r-r, 
the  Courier  de  VEurvpe,  within  the  last  month,  that  in  France  they  are  now  manu- 
facturing glass  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  which  cost  nearly  30  per  cent,  less 
than  pipes  manufactured  of  iron,  and  which  will  bear  a  greater  external  pressure  than 
iron  pipes.  They  are  luted  together  with  a  species  of  bitumen,  and  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned  f(ir  the  conveyance  of  water,  glass-pipes  are  greatly  entitled  to  the  pre- 
ference. Tliat,  be  it  remarked,  is  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  excise  duty  upon 
glass,  but  where  the  manufacture  of  it  is  entirely  fiee ;  and  (aking  all  the  articles 
between  these  two  extremes,  the  balance-spring  of  a  chronometer,  and  the  pipe  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  who  shall  say  to  what  purposes  this  manufacture  may 
not  be  applied  among  us  when  it  is  wholly  relieved  from  the  impost  ?  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  also  tliat  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duty  on  flint  glass  is  not  less  than 
57  per  cent.  In  order  to  prevent  fraud,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  a  series 
of  most  minute  and  troublesome  regulations  as  to  the  melting  of  glass;  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  excise  officers  respecting  annealing  and  other  parts  of  the  process, 
which  so  encumber  it  as  to  make  the  application  of  additional  skill  and  ingenuity 
almost  impossible.  What  we  propose  is,  to  relieve  it  altogether  from  this  burden, 
and  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  and  France.  This 
course  will  give  full  and  unrestricted  play  to  capital  and  enterprise  in  this  country, 
where  we  enjoy  the  peculiar  advantage  of  materials  in  the  command  of  alkali  and 
coal.  ]My  belief  is,  that  with  this  change,  if  we  do  not  supply  almost  the  whole 
world  with  glass,  we  shall,  at  least,  be  able  to  enter  into  competition  with  other  na- 
tions, who  have  hitherto  had  the  btnelit  of  that  supply.  There  are  many  other  argu- 
ments that  might  be  used  upon  I  his  point,  but  by  what  I  have  said,  I  do  think  1  have 
shown  that  so  tar  as  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  concerned,  in  comparison  to  other 
manufactures,  there  are  peculiar  reasons  why  the  duty  on  glass  shoukl  be  repealed. 
A  case  has  been  got  up  in  favour  of  the  remission  of  the  window  duty;  but  let  us 
just  take  the  case  of  glass,  to  see  what  a  much  more  benelicial  etl'ect  upon  the  labo- 
rious portion  of  the  community  will  be  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
glass,  than  by  the  repeal  of  the  window-tax.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  about  3,500,000  houses,  of  which  not  more  than  500,000  are  charge- 
able with  the  window-tax  ;  therefore  there  are  3,000,000  of  houses  which  require  glass 
for  llie  comfort  of  the  inhabitants;  and  if  the  House  sanctions  the  removal  of  the 
duty  ujjon  glass  you  v.ill  thereby  confer  on  the  poorer  classes  a  most  extensive 
benefit.  I  am  afraid  that  I  weary  hon.  members  by  these  particulars,  but  v.'c  have 
had  occasion  with  the  greatest  care  to  look  at  every  side  of  the  question,  and  I  wish  to 
satisfv  those  who  think  that  other  taxes  have  just  claims  to  our  attention,  that  no 
desire  of  popularity,  but  good  and  subst.uitial  causes,  have  induced  us  to  give  a  ]>re- 
fcrence  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  glass.  See  how  it  will  affect  social 
improvement.  Let  us  take  the  arts — what  an  advance  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
en '■raving;  reduce  the  price  of  plate  glass,  and  you  may  he  said  to  oti'er  a  [)remiura 
upon  still  further  improvements  in  the  art  of  engraving,  liook  next  at  the  consider- 
ation  of  hc;dlh  ;  nothing  prevents  the  passage  of  heat  so  much  as  glass  ;  the  passage 
of  heat  into  a  room,  through  glass,  is  as  ten  to  one  less  than  through  any  other  mate- 
rial ;  but  if  you  intrrjio^e  hetweeti  two  plates  of  glass  a  certain  layer  of  air,  you  prevent 
ttiat  passuge;  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  health  you  facilitate  the  ap]iIication  of 
doid)le  windows,  by  which  the  influx  or  of'lux  of  cold  or  heat  is  impeded,  and  health 
iivA  comfort  [iromoted.  This  may  be  viewed  in  ."oine  respects  as  a  minor  consi- 
deration, but  at  all  events  it  is  not  innnatcrial.  (iive  me  leave  to  add,  that  the 
land  (^onnnissioncrs  of  Ireland  Iiave  li)t<'ly  made  a  rejtort,  vhich  I  received,  in  I'act, 
the  (la}'  bctorc  yesterday,  and  they  could  not  have  hail  tiie  slightest  conception  of 
what  might  be  the  intentions  of  her  Mjijesty's  ministers  in  this  resjiect ;  but  in 
their  report  it  is  said  that  tlicri;  couM  be  few  measures  which  would  contribute  more 
to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  lower  classes  iij  Ireland  than  to  be  able  to 
procure  glass  at  a  cheap  rate.  'I'liat  ob.servaiion  comes  from  persons  who  have  had 
tiiiir  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  ; 
•irul  it  is  a  singular  confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  glass.     Tlie  glass  manufacture  exists  in  Inland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as 
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in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  Ireland  will  derive  a  direct  benefit 
from  the  abolition  of  this  duty;  and  I  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  in  future  be 
the  seat  of  a  most  extensive  and  successful  glass  manufacture.  Even  if  she  be  not, 
the  extinction  of  a  duty  which  is  2  or  300  per  cent,  more  than  the  value  of  the  article, 
will  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  people  of  Groat  Britain,  tlie  command  of 
a  commodity  which  is  essential  to  comfort  and  convenience.  Looking  at  it,  therefore, 
in  every  point  of  view — whether  it  be  the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  2  or  300 
per  cent,  above  the  value  of  the  article — whether  it  be  the  annoying  and  trouble- 
some restrictions  by  which  levying  it  is  necessarily  attended — the  numberless  pur- 
poses to  which  it  may  be  applied,  or  the  direct  addition  to  the  comfort  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  community,  1  do  hope  that  this  House  will  acquiesce  in  the 
recommendation  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  will  select  glass  as  one  of  the 
articles  in  respect  to  which  the  present  excise  duty  ought  to  be  entirely  removed. 
The  loss  to  the  revenue  from  the  entire  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  will  amount  to 
£642,000.  1  have  now  exhausted  the  articles  in  respect  to  which  ministers  intend 
to  propose  a  remission  of  duties,  and  I  will  here  venture  to  recall  the  recollection  of 
the  House  to  the  estimate  I  made  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  income  tax  would  be  continued.  I  will  also  state  the  immediate  effect  the 
reductions  will  have  in  les'^ening  the  surplus  in  our  hands.  I  estimated  the  surplus, 
in  the  case  the  income  tax  should  be  continued,  which  would  be  available  on 
the  6th  of  April,  18-16,  at  £3,409,000;  and  I  will  now  recapitulate  the  reductions 
of  the  revenue  which  will  ari-;e  from  the  repeal  of  tiie  different  duties  I  have 
enumerated.  I  mentioned  them  specifying  as  I  went  on  ;  but  I  now  state  the 
aggregate  amount  of  diminution.  I  estimated  the  loss  upon  sugar  at  £1,300,000, 
the  loss  upon  coal  at  £118,000.  The  loss  upon  minor  articles  of  import,  the 
raw  material  of  manufacture,  I  stated  at  £:J20,000  ;  the  loss  upon  cotton  wool  I 
calculate  will  be  £680,000;  upon  auctions  it  will  be  £250,000;  because  I  reckon 
u])on  som.e  receipt  for  licenses,  which  will  make  uj)  some  part  of  the  loss.  The  loss 
by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  will  be  £640,000  ;  the  loss  upon  staves  is  in- 
cluded in  the  £320,000  of  loss  on  articles  of  import.  Thus  the  total  loss  to  the 
revenue,  supposing  the  House  to  sanction  the  course  I  have  recommended,  would  be 
£3,338,000,  very  nearly  absorbing  the  actual  surplus  of  £3,409,000.  I  have  stated 
already,  that  in  proposing  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax,  I  do  not  propose  it  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  large  surplus  revenue  ;  for  I  should  think  it  right,  after 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  to  approjjriate  it  to  the  removal  of  taxes  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  oppressive.  The  House  will  observe  that  I  have  taken 
no  credit  for  tiie  ultimate  saving  tliere  will  be  in  the  reduction  of  public  establish- 
ments. The  diminution  of  clerks  \vill  afford  a  material  saving.  And  I  have, 
besides,  taken  no  credit  for  that  increase  to  the  revenue  which  will  arise  from  the 
removal  of  lieavy  restrictions  upon  manufactures,  equally  onerous  to  the  amount  of 
th.e  duties.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  experiment  I  propose  to  make  is  a 
bold  measure ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that :  but,  looking  at  the  result  of  past 
experiments — looking  at  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  customs'  revenue,  after  the 
reductions  we  have  made — seeing  that  the  customs'  revenue,  on  the  5th  January, 
1845,  presents  a  surplus,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  not  less  than 
£1,305,000,  after  deducting  the  loss  of  £122,000  which  arose  upon  cotton  wool 
last  year,  and  £61,000  upon  sheep's  wool — seeing,  I  say,  that  the  customs  have 
increased,  notwiihstanding  these  losses,  to  the  extent  of  £1,305,000 — I  am  not 
afraid,  although  I  am  responsible  for  the  financial  condition  of  the  empire,  to  make 
this  great  experiment  on  the  revenue.  I  propose  that  the  income  tax  should  be 
continued  for  a  further  limited  period,  because  I  have  the  most  confident  persuasion 
that  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  great  imi)ortance  which  will  follow  and 
arise  out  of  the  repeal  of  taxation  will  be,  if  not  a  complete,  at  least  a  material  com- 
pensation for  the  burden  of  the  income  tax.  When  I  recommended  the  imposition  of 
the  income  tax,  independently  of  other  objections,  I  was  told,  "  You  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  your  receipts;  the  amount  paid  under  the  income  tax  will  operate 
unfixvourably  on  other  branches  of  tiie  revenue,  and  you  must  expect  a  diminution 
in  this  way  nearly  equivalent  to  the  gain  under  the  income  tax — at  any  rate  you 
must  look  for  a  diminished  consumption,  and  the  revenue'that  you  will  receive  with 
one  hand  you  must  dii^tribute  with  the  other."     This   is  the  warning  I   received 
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Now,  what  is  the  fact?  There  has  been  no  reduction  traceable  to  the  income-tax. 
There  has,  Indeed,  been  some  small  reduction  of  ^40,000  or  £50,000  in  the  duty  on 
carriages  and  horses,  but  that  reduction  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  railway 
conveyance;    and  it  is  only  extraordinary   that  it  has  not  been  greater.     But  if 
you  exclude  the  operation  of  this  cause  of  diminution,  my  belief  is  that  the  receipt 
of  the  assessed  taxes  during  the  operation  of  the  income  tax  has  boon  larger  than 
it   was  before.      I   say,    therefore,  that   it    cannot   be  apprehended  from  the    ex- 
perience of  the  income-tax  that  it  must  necessarily  reduce  the  revenue  from  the 
assessed    taxes,  because    under    the    income-tax    that  revenue    from    the    assessed 
taxes    has    materially   increased.      Remember    this — and    I    do    not  conceal    the 
fact,    for   it   ought  to  enter  into  your  consideration  when  deciding  the  question, 
whether  you  will  continue  the  income-tax — that  during  its  operation   the  revenue 
has   so  prospered  that  the    receipts  at  present,  independently  of   the  income-tax, 
are  almost  equal  to  the  national  expenditure.     Such    has    been    the   increase    of 
revenue  from  permanent  sources  of   income  during  the  existence  of  the  income- 
tax,  that  we  might  have  avoided  making  this  experiment ;  we  might  have  provided 
for  the  supplies  of  the  present  year  without  making  any  application  to  parliament 
in  i-espect  to  increased  taxation  ;  but  we  propose  to   continue  the  income-tax  for  a 
further  period,  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  supplies  for  the  year,  but  dis- 
tinctly for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to   make  this  great  experiment   of  reducing 
other  taxes.     The  term  for  which  I  suggest   the  continuance  of  it  will  not  exceed 
that  for  which  it  was  originally  imposed.    I  cannot  say,  when  urging  these  extensive 
reductions — I  will  not  say  that  it  might  not  have  been  a  wiser  course  to  give  a 
longer  period  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  plan;    but   at  the  same  time  it  is  natural 
that    parliament   should    ask    to    have    the    control  of    the  tax   at  a  period    not 
more   remote  than   that  for  which  it  was  in  the  first  instance  enacted.     Therefore 
I    do    not  propose  that  it  should   be   renewed   for   more  than"  three  years,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  not  insist  upon  a  shorter  period.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  upon  these  extensive  reductions  of  taxation,  unless  we  had  the  assurance  that 
this  great  source  of  revenue  would  not  be  dried   up  at  least  during  the  next  three 
years;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  it  is  my  confident  belief  that  that  will 
have  again  occurred,  which  has  now  occurred,  and  that  it  will  be  competent  to  parlia- 
ment then  to  disi)ense,  as  it  might  now,  with  the  income-tax.     I  have  that  reliance 
upon   the  elasticity  of  the  resources  of  this   Empire,  that  I  do  expect,  before  the 
termination  of  three  years,  that   this  repeal  of  taxes  will   have  produced  beneficial 
effects,  and  that  we  shall  find  an  increase  of  revenue  probably  enabling  us  to  dispense 
■with   the  continuance  of  the  income  tax.     But  let  the  House  remember  that  the 
])rinciple  on  which  we  have  gone,  and  gone  advisedl}',  is  the  absolute  repeal  of  taxa- 
tion  in   many  cases  ;  we  do   not  diminish  a  tax,  on  glass  for  instance,  keeping  on 
oue-(iuarter  or  one-half  of  it ;  we  do  not  lower  the  duty  on  auctions,  on  cotton  wool, 
or  on  articles  of  smaller  imi)ortation  :    but  we  propose  the  absolute  repeal,  exi)ccting 
from  the  increased  consumption  of  other  taxed  articles,  an  ocjuivalent   improvement 
in  tlie  revenue.      We  do  hope  that  the  direct  and  instant  efl'ei-t  will  be  increased  con- 
suu)])tion   of  many  articles   now   subje(;t   to   duty,    invigorating    the   industry  and 
extending  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country  through  other  channels,   and 
su[)|)lying  the  void  we  cannot  ho])o  to  fill    up  by  direct  taxation.     Sir,  I  believe  I 
have  now  executed  the  task   I   i)roposcd   to  myself.     I  have,  however  imperfectly, 
explained  the  \iews  and  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  the 
financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  coiuitry.     I  trust  that  the    House   will  now, 
as  it  did  on  the  former  occasion,  without  pronouncing  a  hasty  or  a  jjrecipitate  Judg- 
ment, take  into  its  consideration  comprehensively  the  whole  of  the  plan.     I  hope  it 
will  reflect,  whe'her  or  no,  upon  the  whole,  it  be  (or  the  interest  of  the  country  to 
adopt  it ;  and,  after  mature  delilu'ration,  I  confidently  believe  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  will  be  in  its  favour.      Wjuitever  may  be  tiie  decision,  at  any  rate  we  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  tliat  we  have  not  sought  popularity  by  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion  of  conlituiiiig   the  ])ro[)erty-tax  :    we  have  not   acted  in   (leferencc  to   ])opular 
cl.imour,  for  we  have;  seiecrted  taxes  for  re(hu^tion  and  abolition  against  which   there 
has  l)C(;ri  no  agilation.      I  know  it  will  bo  said  that  the  jirinciples   I  iiave  laid  down 
are  c,ai)able  of  luucli  fiu'ther  extension,  and  that  in  defereuce  to  them  I  ought  to  have 
niadc  much  greater  reductions  in  import  duties;  but  it  is  our  object,  while  we  establish 
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good  principles,  to  allow  for  the  present  state  of  society;  and  viewing  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved,  tlic  consequence  to  those  interests  of  rash  and  hasty  inter- 
ference, it  is  our  desire  to  realise  the  utmost  deg-ree  of  j^^ood,  without  disturbance  or 
alarm  to  interests  whicii  cannot  be  disturbed  or  alarmed  without  paralysing  industry. 
Sir,  1  submit  tiiis  y)roposal  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House.  We  have  taken  this  course  after  careful  consideration,  and  we  recom- 
mend this  plan  from  a  deliberate  conviction  that  if  sanctioned  by  parliament  it  will 
conduce  to  the  extensicm  of  industry,  to  the  encouragement  of  enterprise,  and  that 
the  result  of  that  extension  of  industry  and  encouragement  of  enterprise  will  be 
the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  wliether  they  are  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  commerce,  manufactures,  or  agriculture.  Our  convic- 
tion is,  that  by  the  adojjtion  of  this  pro{)osal,  inihisti-y  and  commerce  will  be  imme- 
diately benefited,  and  that  indirectly  all  classes  of  this  vast  community  will  find  its 
welfare  promoted. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving,—"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that,  towards  raising  the  supply  granted  to  her  Majesty,  the  respective 
duties  on  property,  professions,  trades,  and  offices,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  in 
Ireland,  granted  by  two  several  Acts  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  present  Majesty, 
be  continued  and  further  granted  to  her  Majesty  for  a  time  to  be  limited." 

After  the  chairman  had  put  the  question — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  rose,  and  said  that  he  wished  the  chairman  to  report 
progress,  and  did  not  mean  to  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote  to-night.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  hon.  members  would  see  the  great  importance,  for  the 
sake  of  many  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  taxation.  Delay  would  materially  aft'ect  many  branches  of 
industry,  and  he  hoped  therefore  that  the  House  would  be  prepared  on  Monday  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  not  on  the  details,  but  upon  the  general  outline  of  the  plan. 
Tins  course  would  not  preclude  the  House  from  discussing  and  deciding  upon  the 
various  parts  of  the  proposal  hereafter. 

A  short  conversation  ensued,  and  the  House  resumed  ;  committee  to  sit  again 
on  Monday. 

Fedeuary  17,  1845. 

On  the  resolution  moved  by  Sir  R.  Peel  on  Friday  being  put,  Mr.  Roebuck  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  "professions,  trade,  and  offices;" 
a  very  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  hon.  member  who  had  just  addressed  the  House  (Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,)  will  have  for  his  ins[)ection  either  to-morrow  or  next  day,  a  paper 
which  will  contain  a  list  of  the  whole  of  the  articles  now  inchuled  in  the  tariff,  and 
from  which  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  government  to  remove  the  duty.  When  I 
introduced  the  financial  measure  of  the  government,  I  stated  generally  that  certain 
remissions  of  duty  would  take  place, — I  mentioned  some  of  the  raw  materials  from 
which  it  is  proposed  tlie  duty  should  be  removed,  especially  those  connected  with 
manvd'aetures.  But  if  the  hon.  member  meant  that  I  should  have  gone  through  the 
■whole  of  the  430  articles  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duty  in  the 
statement  I  made  on  Friday  night,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  I  should  ere  I  had  enu- 
merated fifty  of  the  articles  have  completely  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  House. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  I  adopted  tlie  best  plan  in  the  course  I  pursued.  The  hon. 
gentleman  will,  however,  find  a  complete  list  of  tlie  articles  he  refers  to  in  the  paper 
which  will  be  ready  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Now,  Sir,  I.  was  sorry  to  hear  from 
my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  that  I  have  been  insensible  to  the 
distress  wdiich  in  some  parts  <d'  tiie  country  prevails  among  the  agriculturists.  My 
hon.  friend,  the  member  i'w  Somersetshire  stated,  that  I  hud  received  the  statements 
of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  that  I  had  listened  to  them  with  very  great  attention. 
And  he  stated  what  was  perfectly  true,  that  I  was  "touched"  by  the  statements  they 
made.  [A  Laugh.]  I  cannot  see  any  cause  for  merriment  in  my  admission.  I 
certainly  did  lament  tlie  local  distress  which  I  was  informed  existed  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  My  b.on.  friend  seems  to  think  that  T  have  not  exjjressed  any  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffering  existing  in  the  agricultural  districts.  But  I  did  express  sym- 
pathy for  local  agricultural  distress;  that  sympathy  I  again  express,  for  I  believe 
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that  there  exists  in  s  ime  parts  of  the  country  distress  amongst  agriculturists,  that 
distress  being  attributable,  in  my  opinion,  to  natural  causes — to  the  season.  Tlie 
Ion(:^-continued  drought,  the  failure  of  the  hay  harvest  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  failure  of  the  turnip  crop  in  other  parts,  have  been  injurious  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  exists  local  agricultural  distress.  I  admit  the 
existence  of  local  distress,  and  sint-erely  regret  it.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  distress 
among  agriculturists  is  universal.  I  believe  that  though  in  England  local  agricul- 
tural distress  exists,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  distress  is  by  no  means  prevalent,  and 
that  the  produce  of  wheat  and  some  other  articles  has  in  many  cases  been  abundant. 
.\s  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  relieving  local  distress,  I  must  say  that  it  is 
diiHcult  to  devise  them,  caused  as  that  is  by  the  seasons  and  tlie  failure  of  the  crops. 
Now,  if  my  hon  friciul,  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  will  call  to  mind  what  passed 
at  the  meeting  to  wliich  he  has  referred,  he  will  remember  that  no  suggestion  was 
offered  with  respect  to  the  remission  of  any  particuLir  tax.  I  think  that  there  are 
taxes  which  do  bear  heavily  on  the  agricultural  labourers — I  certainly  think  that  the 
malt  tax  is  one  of  these.  I  think  that  the  malt  duty  does  press  on  the  agricultural 
labourers.  But  at  the  same  tisne,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  did  most  strenuously 
resist  the  repeal  of  tliat  tax  in  the  year  1835,  and  I  think  that  the  agriculturists  feel 
that  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  would  not  give  a  general  and  universal  relief.  In 
some  places,  a  feeling  exists  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  this  tax;  but  there  are  many 
jjarts  of  tills  country  which  do  not  consider  that  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  would  con- 
fer a  very  great  general  advantage.  I  paid  great  attention  to  the  statements  and 
representations  which  were  made  to  me  at  the  meeting  the  hon.  member  alluded  to, 
but  no  suggestion  wliatever  was  made  as  to  any  particular  tax  being  remitted;  and 
I  must  say,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  tax  peculiar  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. The  tenant-farmer,  it  should  be  remembered,  paying  under  £300  a-year  for 
rent,  does  not  pay  the  income  tax.  I  feel  that  local  taxation  does  press  heavily 
on  the  landed  interest,  as  compared  with  the  other  portions  of  the  community:  but 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  one  dealing  with  tliis  question  of  the  income-tax 
to  give  any  relief  by  means  of  interfering  with  local  taxation.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment did  right  in  i)aying  a  portion  of_the  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund;  but  I  should  object  to  taking  any  portion  of  the  expenses  incur- 
red by  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  out  of  that  fund.  I  think  the  payment 
by  government  of  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  roads  and  bridges  would 
be  highly  objectionable,  and  that  the  species  of  local  expenditure  should  be  superin- 
tended by  the  agriculturists  themselves,  and  altogether  apart  from  the  interference 
of  any  government  officer.  I  have  now,  I  do  assure  my  l;on.  friend,  the  member  for 
Somersetshire,  the  firmest  conviction  that  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  measures 
wliich  will  follow  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  their  interests  will  be  more 
Ijromoteil  than  if  I  were  to  deal  with  local  taxation,  and  charge  the  Consolidated 
l''und  with  part  of  the  expenses  now  payable  by  tlie  agricultural  body.  If  that  be 
the  case,  and  that  it  be  inexpedient  to  deal  with  the  malt  tax,  and  that  there  be  no 
other  tax  [iressing  upon  agriculture,  my  hon.  friend  must  fvel  that  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  suggest  the  i emission  of  that  tax,  which  falls  peculiarly  upon  agriculture. 
The  re|)eal  altogether  of  the  glass  duty,  tiie  repeal  of  the  duty  ujjon  raw  cotton, 
will,  in  my  oi)iiiion,  benefit  the  agricultural  interest.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
class  that  will  derive  greater  benefit  from  the  rcjieal  of  taxes  of  that  nature  than  the 
agricultural  class.  Take  t';e  agriculluial  labourer.  VVc  have  all  the  utmost  desire 
til  JMittcr  liis  condition.  I-!  it  right,  then,  1  ask,  to  continue  a  tax  which  falls  with 
p<!euliar  severity  u|)()n  the  articles  of  clothing  worn  by  the  agricultural  labourer? 
Take  the  muslin  of  tiic  rich.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  tax  of  three-eighths  of  a 
[K'liny  per  lb.  upon  cotton  levied  upon  that  article,  while  the  dress  worn  by  the  agri- 
<:idtural  laboiin^r,  does  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  that  tax.  1  say,  then,  remit  that 
tax,  and  you  dearly  give  to  the  agricultiu'al  lahoiu'cr  tin'  means  of  purchasing  a 
necessary  article  of  clothing  at  a  lower  rate.  Again,  with  respect  to  glass.  If  you 
reduce  the  jirice  of  the  scpiare  foot  of  glass  from  \s.  to  .'5r/.  or  4^/.,  it  is  clear  that 
i>oth  the  hindiord  and  occupying  tenant  will  derive  great  benefit  from  it;  and  if 
you  incrt^asc  the  d(;mand  for  labour, — if  you  remove  tim  pressure  from  the  rjjrings  of 
iiidusiry, — and  not  only  introduce  i)rospcrity  into  the  maiuifacturing  districts,  but 
afford  a  guarantee  for  its  continuuncc, — I  must  again  repeat,  that  I  believe  the  inter- 
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val  will  be  but  short  before  the  agricultural  interest  will  find  itself  partaking  in 
that  prosperity.  Therefore  do  I  think  that  the  course  I  propose  to  pursue  would 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  lliut  interest  in  the  country,  the 
distress  of  whioli  1  deeply  lament.  With  respect  to  tlie  auction  duty.  I  liope  the 
Iloui^e  will  not  come  to  a  hasty  judgment  upon  the  policy  of  removing  it.  The  noble 
lord  taunted  me  for  ])roposing  to  repeal  a  liuty  against  which  no  one  has  raised  any 
objection.  Let  me  hope  that  the  noble  lord  will  read  tlie  opinions  of  those  wiio  were 
appointed  by  himself  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  excise  duties.  Let  me  hope 
that  before  the  noble  lord  ridicules  the  repeal  of  this  duty,  he  will  read  the  opinions 
of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  and  of  JNIr.  Wi(;kham,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Stamjis  and  Ta.\es,  and  see  what  they  say  in  reference  to  it.  I  moved  to-night  for 
'  account  of  the  exemptions  from  that  duty  whicli  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
,  .ne;  and  also  of  the  property  which  was  subject  to  account  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Excise,  and  of  the  amount  of  ]>roperty  under  which  the  duty  was  actually 
Ijvied ;  and  I  think  the  return  will  prove  to  the  House,  from  the  nature  of  the  establish- 
ment necessary  to  be  uplield  for  levying  it,  from  the  numerous  attempts  at  fraud  which 
it  gives  rise  to,  and  from  the  consumption  of  time  occupied  in  seeing  whether  the 
right  of  exemption  from  the  auction  duty  do  or  do  not  exist,  that  it  is  extremely  ad- 
visable to  repeal  that  duty.  Indeed,  from  the  cases  of  exemption  alone,  the  House 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  to  permit  them 
to  dispose  of  their  property  in  whatever  manner  they  may  think  most  conducive  to 
their  interests,  without  being  subject  to  this  duty.  The  noble  lord  censured  me 
for  entering  into  a  discussion  about  the  army  estimates,  and  for  attempting  to  show 
that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  the  present  amount  offeree.  I  know 
that  the  statement  I  made  was  made  in  substance  on  a  former  occasion  :  but  I  also 
knovf  that  if  I  had  not  referred  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  if  I  took  for 
granted  that  the  estimates  were  right,  and  neglected  to  state  t!ie  reasons  which  in- 
duced her  Majesty's  government  to  think  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  reduce  the 
army,  or  declined  to  suggest  any  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  ordnance  and  navy 
estimates — I  knew  perfectly  well  tiiat  if  I  did  that,  if  1  proposed  to  maintain  the 
income-tax,  and  yet  omitted  altogether  the  consideration  of  expenditure,  I  should 
have  been  met  by  declarations  that  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction ^of  the  estimates, 
and  that  our  present  amount  of  surplus  precluded  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
income-tax.  I  did  endeavour  therefore  to  show  the  House  that  the  army  couhl  not 
be  reduced,  and  I  did  advance  sufficient  grounds,  I  hope,  for  showing  tliat  the  navy 
and  ordnance  estimates  ought  to  be  increased,  and  I  did  so  before  I  directed  myself 
to  the  question  of  the  income-tax,  because  I  felt  that  a  justification  of  the  proposed 
expenditure  ought  to  precede  the  application  for  the  continuance  of  that  tax.  It 
may  appear  very  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  one's  supporters,  and,  as  the  noble  lord 
and  his  friends  intend  to  support  me,  I  am  unwilling  to  say  a  word  that  may  tend 
to  prevent  them  from  acting  upon  that  intention.  But  the  noble  lord  having  be- 
gun by  stating,  that  ot  all  taxes  imposed  upon  the  country  the  income-tax  was  the 
most  vexatious,  the  most  oppressive,  and  the  most  >nijust,  I  can  only  say  that  I  was 
most  agreeably  disappointed  when  I  found  that  he  intended  to  give  it  that  sort  of 
support  which  is  decidedly  the  nu)st  useful,  the  most  cordial,  and  the  best — the  sup- 
port of  his  vote  on  a  division;  and,  considering  that  the  noble  lord  does  believe  that 
this  tax  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  oppressive,  inquisitorial,  and  vexatious,  I  feel  still 
more  sensitively  on  that  account  the  compliment  and  value  of  his  support.  Having 
the  opinions  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  in  favour  of  the  tax,  and  their  ready 
consent  to  vote  for  its  continuance,  I  do  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  to  shake  their 
determination.  The  noble  lord  did  not,  certainly,  refer  to  this  circumstance, — that, 
supposing  his  present  position  happened  to  be  changed,  and  that  he  found  himself  on 
tliese  benches,  he  would  feel  this  sm-plus  of  £5,200,000,  however  derived,  to  be  a 
most  comfortable  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  perrtianent  revenue  of  the  country. 
And  I  am  perfectly  certain  tliat  the  expectation  of  such  a  contingent  advantage  in 
the  event  of  his  succeeding  me  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  mind;  but  that  upon  the 
whole  he  does  think  with  me,  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  this  tax,  objec- 
tionable as  it  is,  should  nevertheless  be  continued  for  the  furt'ner  ])eriod  of  three 
years.  I  quite  agree  with  the  noble  lord  also  that  we  ought  to  continue  it  simply  as 
it  stands  at  present,   and  without  attempting  any  modification  of  it.     After  the 
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opinions  we  have  licard  expressed  to-night  upon  the  subject  of  a  modification,  and 
considering-  the  sort  of  discussions  we  sliould  have  in  committee  upon  the  several 
proposals  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  members  for  Kendal,  for  Batli,  and  for 
Somersetshire — looking  at  the  spccinien  already  afforded  us  in  this  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, I  think  the  House  can  scarcely  refuse  to  come  to  the  conchision,  that  it  is 
better  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax  for  tliree  years  longer  in  its  present 
form,  than  encounter  the  tedious  and  uunet-essary  discussions  which  those  proposals 
would  inevitably  lead  to.     With  respect  to  funded  property,  every  loan  bill  has  con- 
tained an  engagement  to  the  public  creditor  that  persons  ])0ssessing  funded  property 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  tax  that  did  not  e;puilly  apply  to  all.     Mr.   Pitt 
declared  it  to  be  a  violation  of  public  faith  to  act  in  opposition  to  that  engagement, 
and  whether  the  interest  be  permanent  or  temporary  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
respect  that  engagement.      Indeed,  my  opinion  is,   tliat  any  attempt   to  convert 
annuities  into  cajiital  would  prove  wholly  futile,  and  that  even  if  it  were  not,  the 
scrutiny  which  you  would  oblige  persons  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
would  be  most  objectionable.     Besides,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  taxes  to  press  un- 
equally.    The  surgeon  or  the  artist  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  tax  levied  on 
o-lass  and  cotton,  but  may  escape  that  on  wine  by  not  consuming  it;  but  the  man 
with  a  temporary  interest  in  his  property  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  pay  as 
much  as  the  man  with  a  permanent  interest.     I  much  doubt,  however,  whether  in 
case  of  such  taxes  as  the  tax  u;)on  glass  and  cotton,  the  sum  I  shall  remit  for  three 
years  to  a  man  with  no  permanent  interest  in  his  income,  will  not  amount  very 
nearly  to  the  sum  he  will  have  to  pay  on  account  of  the  income-tax.     "What  I  pro- 
])ose  is  this: — I  ask  a  man  with  an  income  of  ^5,000  a-year  to  contribute  for  three 
years  about£l40  a-year,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  iiaving  an  increased  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  navy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  experiment,  from  the 
result  of  which,  if  successful,  as  I  think  it  will  be,  he  will  not  only  derive  immediate 
benefit,  but  conduce  by  this  temporary  sacrifice  of  £2:18  per  cent,  to  tlie  future 
])rosperity  of  the  country.     He  will  purchase  glass,  and  all  those  articles  on  the  raw 
material  of  which  the  duty  is  to  be  reduced,  at  a  lower  rate;  while  his  servants  and 
labourers  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  necessary  articles  of  wearing  apparel  chca]ier 
than  before.  This  will  afford  to  him  some  immediate  compensation  for  the  payment  of 
the  income-tax.     That  tax,  I  must  observe,  will  also  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  prospects,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  chance  of 
vicissitudes.     I  have  been  a-ked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Devonport  what  assurance 
I  could  give  that  this  tax  sliould  expire  at  the  end  of  three  years?     I  said  I  should 
have  felt  with  greater  confidence  that  the  taxes  reniitled  would  recover  themselves, 
or  rather  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  other  articles  on 
account  of  the  remission  of  these  taxes,  if  the  income-tax  were  continued  for  five 
instead  of  three  years.      I  feel  bound  to  say  that  for  so  extensive  an  experiment  three 
years  is  rather  a  short  period.     I  said  so  the  other  night.     If  I  coidd  have  been  per- 
fectly sure  of  success  I  would  have  ])roposed  it  for  five  years ;  at  the  same  time  I  do 
think  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  we  may  be  at 
lil)erty  to  discontinue  it.     I  see  the  population  of  the  country  increasing,  the  capital 
of  the  country  rai)idly  accunudating,  and  I  think  if  we  facihtate  the  application  <)f 
that  capital  to  new  brantdies  of  industry  and  manufactures,  that  the  etr'ect  will  be 
greatly  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour;  and  with  the  demand  for  labour  to  in- 
crease the   consumption  of  articles  subject  to  taxation.     If  I  look  to   the  declared 
nature  of  exports  in  1844,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  184^,  what  do  I  find?     That 
in  1843  the  declared  value  of  exjiorts  from  this  country  was  £44,812,000;  and  that 
in  1844  it  amotmted  to  i-'-jO,.!! 0,000,  showing  an  increase  of  more  tliui  £.5,000,000 
in  the  course  of  that  short  space  of  time.     I  see  many  causes  combining  to  increase 
the  ])ro«perity  of  the  country.     The  establishment  of  railways,  rendering  travelling 
more  easy  and  trafliic  less  expcrrsive;  a  surplus  ca])ital,  in^^'ead  of  seeking  for  invest- 
nu!n(s   on    foreign    security;    and    an    increasing    ])()pulalion, — are    circumstances 
calculated,  I  think,  to  justify  the  hoi)e  that  at  the  end  of  no  very  remote  period  there 
will  be  an  in(u-ease  in  the  consumption  of  articles  sul)ject  to  duly,  and  with  it  an  in- 
crease of  profluction.      We  slitill  have  in  the  year  1.^4!)  a  ])roporlion  of  this  income- 
tax;  supposing  the  income-tax  should  not  increase  during  the  three  years,  we  shall 
have  a  sum  of  £.5,200,000  a  year  to  deal  with.     On  the  5th  of  April,  1848,  the  in- 
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oome-tax  will  expire ;  but  in  the  year  following  we  sliall  be  allowed  to  take  credit 
for  the  sum  of  £2,600,000,  beiug  half  a  year  then  uncollected,  as  we  should  be 
entitled  in  the  course  of  this  year,  if  the  House  shall  not  consent  to  a  renewal. 
Therefore,  I  may  say  that  the  income-tax  will  last,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  one- 
half  in  the  f  lurth  year,  to  the  extent  of  four  years  i'mm  this  time,  only  that  it  will 
yield  but  £2,000,090  in  tlie  fourth  year.  I  cannot  so  far  foresee  events  and 
occurrences  as  to  be  able  to  gniarantee  that  this  tax  may  not  be  necessary  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  Nay,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  time  the  House  may  be  of 
opinion,  although  no  government  may  ask  them  for  renewal,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  continuance  of  the  tax.  If  that  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  I  trust  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  not  hold  me  to  an  engagement  made  now,  that  the  tax 
should  then  necessarily  cease:  but  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  tliere  will  be  a 
fair  "opportunity  for  the  House  to  consider,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  whether  this 
tax  ought  to  cease.  I  make,  however,  a  great  exjieriment  now,  with  this  full  con- 
fidence— that  whatever  may  happen,  the  House  is  determined  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  public  credit.  The  right  hon  gentleman,  the  memb'^r  for  Halifax, 
lias  stated  that  possibly  the  sugar  duties  may  not  answer  tiie  expectations 
I  have  formed,  and  has  hinted  that  they  may  not  recover  qiute  so  rapidly  as  I 
expect.  The  House,  however,  will  remember  that  fur  the  next  two  years  we 
shall  have  an  additional  revenue  of  i>600,000,  for  which  I  have  not  taken 
credit.  Suppose  there  should  be  some  falling  oft'  in  the  estimate  I  have  fnrmed  of 
the  produce  from  the  sugar  duties,  we  shall  still  be  in  the  receipt  of  the  £600,000; 
and  if  the  fulling  oft'  be  only  temporary,  of  course  we  shall  have  an  available  set-off' in 
this  sum  for  any  diminution  of  the  sugar  duties.  Upon  those  grounds  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  tax — they  are  grounds,  how-ever  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  to  any  accurate  calculation.  We  are  about  to  take  off  the  duty  upon  many 
raw  materials  which  enter  largely  into  raaiuifactures.  I  admit  with  the  noble 
lord  that  these  reductions  may  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  revenue;  but  that  pecu- 
liar political  economy  which  would  jirevent  a  reduction  of  the  Tariff^,  because  there 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  is  most  extraordinary,  especially  as  falling  from  the 
noble  lord,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  so  great  a  financier.  There  is  no  doubt  if  the 
noble  lord  takes  this  book,  showing  the  eft'ect  of  the  late  alterations  in  the  Tariff", 
he  will  find  that  the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials  has  led  to  a  loss  in  the 
revenue.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  duty  may  have  this  effect;  but  if  we  find,  con- 
currently with  this  reduction  of  duty,  a  greater  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
country;  if  we  find  increased  exports,  and  if  we  recollect  that  there  cannot  be  these 
increased  exports,  without  an  increase  of  labour,  surely  we  must  not  complain  very 
much  at  the  loss  of  revenue.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  wool  duties  :  no  doubt  I  may 
be  taunted  with  the  loss  of  £100,000  to  the  public  revenue;  but  if  by  the  reduction 
we  have  stimulated  the  manufactures;  if  there  has  consequently  been  great  activity 
in  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  in  the  numbers  employed;  will  not  the  noble  lord 
find  in  that  increased  demand  for  industry,  in  that  progress  of  the  manufactures,  and 
in  that  increase  of  exports,  ample  satisfaction  for  tlie  loss  of  the  £100,000?  I 
am  pre|)ared  to  tell  the  noble  lord  by  the  reduction  of  the  £600,000  for  the 
cotton  duties  we  may  expose  the  revenue  to  a  loss;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  recommend  the  reduction  is,  that  by  reducing  the  duty  we  shall  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  enter  into  competition  with  formidable  rivals,  and  that 
the  advantage  which  will  be  gained  will  hi  more  than  a  fair  and  complete  com- 
pensation for  any  such  loss.  The  noble  lord's  argument,  indeed,  would  be  an 
argimient  against  any  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials,  if  he  should  oidy  say, 
"See  Avhat  a  number  of  taxes  you  have  reduced,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
your  revenue."  On  Friday  night  I  told  the  House  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
us  to  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  property-tax.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  the  tax  beyond  the  three  years;  I  do  not  think 
thatUhe  House  will  agree  that  the  income  and  property-tax  as  now  imposed  ought 
to  be  permanent;  I  do  think,  liowever,  they  will  deem  a  present  renewal  projier,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  make  a  great  experiment  with  regard  to  very  onerous 
taxation,  although  they  may  not  deem  the  tax  such  as  ought  to  be  permanent  in  the 
time  of  peace :  but  I  hope  that  in  so  continuing  it  they  will  not  impair  its  efficiency 
during  war,  by  now  making  too  many  exemptions,  or  admitting  too  many  claims  to 
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relief.  At  tiie  same  time,  I  must  say,  that  I  believe  tlie  tax  to  be  less  onerous  now 
than  it  v.-asin  the  years  1842  and  1843  ;  tliere  iiave  been  less  complaints  made  in  tlie 
course  of  last  year  at  the  stamp  office,  than  in  the  first  two  years;  and  for  the  next 
three  years,  I  do  not  expect  any  great  complaints  by  the  payers  of  this  tax,  or  any 
very  urgent  demands  for  its  immediate  n-peal,  and  for  the  restoration. of  the  other 
duties  we  now  take  ofl'.  We  are  deei>ly  convinced,  seeing  the  nature  of  tlie  duties  we 
are  about  to  remove,  seeing  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  gla-s  will  operate  in  largely 
increasing  the  manufacture,  and  seeing  the  increased  means  of  competition  that  will 
be  ensured  to  our  manuiacturers  by  the  repeal  of  the  duties  upon  cotton — we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  as  regards  the  glass  duty  and  the  cotton  dutj",  that  tlie  repeal  of 
both  is  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  It  is  from  that  conviction — believing  that  all 
classes  of  the  community  will  benefit  largely  by  the  remission  of  taxes  which  inter- 
fere with  our  manufacturing  prosperity,  the  removal  of  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance — that  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  our  duty  to  propose  tlie 
renewal  of  the  income  and  property-tax  for  a  further  jieriod  of  three  years,  and  I 
hope  that  in  this  proposal  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
tin's  House. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question  : — Ayes,  263;  Noes  55  ;  majority  208. 

Mr.  Roebuck  then  proposed  that  the  tax  be  extended  to  Ireland.  This  motion 
was  also  negatived,  and  the  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit-ags,in. 
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On  the  question  being  put  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read  for  going  into 
Ciimniittee  of  Ways  and  Means, — Mr.  T.  Duncombe  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
system  of  cs])ionage  adojitcd  in  what  is  called  the  Inner,  or  Secret  Office  of  the 
Post-Office — the  lion,  member  instanced  his  own  as  well  as  otlier  cases  in  which 
letters  had  l)een  opened,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  Colonel  Maberly  attend  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  on  Monday,  with  the  books  belonging  to  that  department. 

Mr.  Disraeli  seconded  tl'.e  motion,  and  in  a  bitterly  sarcastic  speech  reviewed  the 
])olicy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which  he  denounced  tl;o  rigorous  discipline  required 
from  his  supporters;  and  trusted  the  right  hon  baronet  would  in  future  take  a  more 
cliaritable  and  condescending  view  of  tlieir  conduct  than  he  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
lial)it  of  doing. 

Sir  Rohkrt  Peel:  There  was.  Sir,  one  part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  which  I  heard  v>ith  peculiar  satis- 
faction. I  understood  the  noble  lord  distinctly  to  state  that  while  he  ditlered  from 
the  government  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  they  had  pursued  of  opening  any 
letler  for  the  purjiosc  of  promoting  other  than  our  own  (hmicstic  and  jiecnliar  in- 
terests, yef,  that  in  the  case  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Mazzini  he  did  tliink  that  the  explana- 
tion given  on  the  part  of  the  government,  namely,  tliat  they  had  been  no  parties  to 
any  proceedings  which  m'ght  involve  the  pergonal  safety  of  refugees  in  this  counfrj', 
was  perfectly  and  entirely  satisl'actory.  We  did  regret,  certainly,  to  hear  the 
expres-^ion  of  the  noble  lord  oh  a  former  occasion,  and  we  iioped  that  the  explana- 
tion which  we  had  given  was  generally  satisfactory  ;  but  no  part  of  the  discussion 
could  have  given  to  me  or  to  my  colleagues  greater  pain  than  that  which 
"should  have  left  an  impression  that  we  had  coudiined  witli  any  other  power,  for  the 
purpo'ie  of  encouniging  a  f<»olish  project,  of  which  the  success  was  most  iniprohahle, 
in  order  that  we  might  increase  the -strength  of  that  ])ower.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  think 
liad  we  done  so,  that  it  would  ha\e  been  a  gross  abuse  oi'the  jiower  committed  to  the 
govcrninent.  1  think  if  we  had  been  a  Jiarty  to  any  such  proceeding,  on  the  part 
of  the  refugees,  liiat  our  conduct  would  have  rendered  us  liable  to  the  severest 
condi'mnation  ;  itut  I  go  further,  and  say  that  if  we  had  suspected  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  ihc  refugees  were  likely  to  endanger  tlieir  state,  and  that  we  had  the  power, 
by  timely  warning,  of  preventing  danger  resulting  cither  to  themselves  or  to  the 
State — I  say  that,  in  snch  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  cur  duty,  as  public 
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men  and  Christians,  to  have  given  that  timely  warning.  I  understand,  however, 
from  the  noble  lord,  that  that  y)owcr  is  not  in  any  case  to  bo  mule  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  foreign  countries;  still  1  think  that  tlie  explanation  on  that  parti- 
cular point  on  which  our  conduct  was  questisiued,  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
House  will  recollect  that  we  commenced  these  discussions  in  consciinence  of  an 
imputation  of  the  lion,  gentleman  that  we  were  respi)n>ible  for  the  blo(jd  of  those 
unfortunate  persons.  I  hope  that  tiie  explanation  which  we  have  given  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  hon.  gentleman  himself,  and  that  he  does  feel  that  that  impu- 
tation, which  would  have  been  most  painful  to  us,  had  there  been  any  foundation  for 
it,  was  groundless.  Sir,  I  won't  discuss  with  the  lK>n.  and  learned  gentleman  the 
question  which  he  has  ag-ain  agitated  to-night,  as' to  whether  or  no  the  issue  of 
warrants  could  be  successtuHy  maintained  in  a  court  of  law.  That  would,  I  think, 
he  beside  the  present  question.  For  suppose  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
j)osition  to  be  maintainable  in  a  court  of  law — suppose  tiuit  these  warrants  are  not 
recognised  or  warranted  by  statute  or  by  common  law,  yet  1  think  that  the 
House  will  feel,  if  that  be  the  case,  that  parliament  and  not  the  executive 
government  is  rc^jionsible;  for,  if  ever  a  course  were  pursue. 1  tending  to  involve 
the  executive  government  in  a  snare,  it  is  that  wliioh  ))arliament  has  pursued  on  this 
point.  They  are  cognizant  of  the  practice  of  the  executive  government — they  know 
that  the  executive  government  does,  either  by  statute,  or  by  common  law,  or 
by  prerogative,  exercise  the  right  of  opening  letters  ;  they  do  not  give  that  right 
certainly  by  the  statute  book,  but  they  introduce  words  into  the  statute  which 
confirm  the  impression  of  the  government  that  from  some  princijde  or  other 
they  have  the  jiower ;  because  they  say  distinctly  that  the  post-olfice  shall  be 
punished  for  opening  letters  unless  they  be  opened  by  warrant  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  I  say,  therefore,  if  we — if  Mr.  Fox — if  all  ministers  since  the  revolution 
have  been  wrong  in  exercising  that  power,  parliament  and  not  ministers  is  respon- 
sible. Your  remedy  is  to  clear  up  all  doubt  by  declaring  by  statute  that  no 
such  power  exists,  or  should  exist,  and  then  proceed  to  say  that  it  shall  not 
exist.  But  I  will  not  mix  up  the  question  for  discussion  this  evening  with  that  other 
question,  as  to  whether  the  power  is  one  that  should  continue  to  be  exercised.  Let 
us  reserve  that  until  the  proper  occasion.  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  it  is  proper 
that  such  a  power  should  he  maintained  for  the  reasons  given  by  the  noble  lord, 
and  though  1  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  state  in  a  public  proclamation  that  the 
facilities  of  the  ])ost-office  shall  be  given  at  all  times  and  under  any  contingencies 
— though  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  practically  to  main- 
tain, yet  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  possible  abuse  of  that  power  which  I 
should  not  be  ready  to  assent  to.  The  proper  quejtion  for  consideration  to-night, 
however,  is  whether  or  no  there  shall  now  be  a  public  inquiry  at  the  bar  with 
respect  to  the  alleged  opening  of  the  letters  of  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury. 
Some  hon.  gentlemen,  who  have  spoken  recently,  have  imputed  to  us  that  we  made 
a  charge  against  the  hon.  gentleman — that  we  are  not  the  defendants,  but  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  is  the  defendant  in  this  case,  being  charged  by  us  with  im- 
proper transactions  lead.iug  to  the  opening  of  his  letters.  Not  one  word  of  the  kind 
ha.?  ever  been  said  by  us.  We  have  no  accusation  against  him.  He  himself  it 
was  who  publicly  declared  (relying,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  information  which  he 
had  received  from  the  post-olBcc),  either  that  his  letters  had  been  opened,  or  that 
he  strongly  suspected  the  fact ;  and  I  believe  if  tlie  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
made  that  declaration,  that  no  one  would  have  known  that  he  had  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  suspicion.  Tiie  (juestiou  then  is  now — whether  in  consequence 
of  the  suspicion  entertained  by  him,  we  shall  or  shall  not  snnmion  the  officers  of 
the  post-office  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  and  institute  a  public  inquiry.  It  has 
been  admitted  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  though  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  stands  in  no  duferent  position  from  any  other  sulyect.  ["No."] 
I  don't  say  that  every  one  in  the  House  is  of  that  opinion,  but  I  think  that  every 
one  who  lias  spoken  has  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  meanest  subject  of  the 
realm.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Jervis),  at  any  rate,  made  use  of  that 
expression.  I  won't  say  that  there  is  not  any  difference  between  a  member  of  par- 
liament and  an  ordinary  subject  in  all  cases;   because  I  say  that,  if  any  govern- 
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one  of  the  parties  referred  to.     I  ask  you  to  give  nie  the  same  advantage  vvliicli  yon 
have  given  to  one  of  your  own  members;  rescue  my  character  as  you  have  rescued 
his;  call  the  officer  to  the  bar  of  the  House;  ask  him  to  show  tisat  he  had  a  legal 
warrant  for  examining  my  letters,  and  if  he  had  not,  let  him  be  punished."     In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  vain,  I  say,  to  attempt  to  draw  any  distinctions  of  privilege.  The 
hon.  gentleman  does  not  bring  forward  the  question  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  I 
believe  that  he  could  not  maintain  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege.     I  say  that  aou  will 
have  acted  most  unjustly  towards  the  government,  if,  after  making  us  disclose  all 
the  evidence  that  we  could  give — telling  us  "  that  the  tribunal  which  you  establislied 
was  fair  and  impartial" — inducing  us  to  tell  them  all  they  knew;  if,  after  such  an 
examination  they  acquitted  us  of  any  improper  motives,  you  should  now  say,  that 
that  acquittal  was  not  complete,  and  should  attempt  to  institute  an  inquiry  at  the 
bar:  declaring  that  you  think  we  should  not  be  individually   responsible  for  the 
e.xercise  of  this  objectionable  power,  surely,  you  won't  confine  the  examination  at  the 
bar  to  one  particular  case.     I  should  think  you  would  prefer  a  much  more  liberal 
and  extended   policy;  you  wnnld   sa}',    "  We    were   wa'ong   in   selecting   a   secret 
committee;  we  want  to  ascertain  what  has  been  tiie  conduct  of  other  governments, 
and  the  examination  so  instituted  at  the  bar  shall  l:e  a  full  and  complete  examina- 
tion, and  shall  at  least  extend  as  far  back  as  1822."     Could  you  in  justice  refuse 
that  when  Colonel  Maberly  was  brought  to  the  bar  he  shonlii  be  questioned  re- 
garding every  accusation  ?     If  an  hon.  member  on  your  side  of  the  House  should 
extend  his  inquiries  of  Colonel   Maberly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hon.  member's 
letters,  would  you  call  upon   the  speaker  to  interdict  such  inquiries  and  to  saj^ 
"  Colonel  Maberly  was  called  to  the  bar  for  a  specific  i)urpose,  and  tlie  inquiries 
])ut  to  him  must  not  extend  beyond  that?"     Why  it  would  bo  imjiossible,  consistently 
with  common  justice,  or  with  your  own  declaration,  that  you  should  do  so.     De- 
jiend  upon  it  that  the  inquiry  cannot  be  limited  to  the  letters  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Finsbiu'y.     It  is  not  an  individual  inquiry  that  you  are  about  to  institute;  you 
must  extend  it  to  every  petitioner  who  can  make  out  that  he  has  a  good  prima  Jucie 
case  (and  I  cannot  conceive  the  m.an  who  cannot  make  out  as  good  a  prima  fdcie 
case    as   the   hon.    member) — yon   must   extend    it    to    everj'   one    who    can    tell 
you   tliat  he  is  labouring   under  an   unjust  imputation,   and  asks  you  to  rescue 
his  character  from  the  suspicions  that  he  imagines  to  have  been  cast  upon  it.     So 
far  you  must  go  in  justice  to  the  public;  but  you  must  go  further  in  justice  to  the 
government,  and  you  must  extend  this  public  inquiry  at   the  bar  at  least  to  the 
warrants  which  are  in  existence  since  1822.     I  do  not  see  how  the  members  of  any 
former  government  can  deprecate  that  course.     I  do  not  believe  that  this  power, 
when  exercised  by  the  noble  lord,   was   exercised  except  for  honest  and   public 
purposes.     I  am  as  firndy  convinced  of  that  fact  as  I  am  that  I  am  now  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  their  records,  1  am  confident 
of  it.     I  do  not  su])pose  the  noble  lord  would  deprecate  inquiry  from  any  personal 
views;  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  insist  upon  such  an  inquiry  at  the 
bar?     I  speak  not  of  the  consumption  of  public  time,  because  I  know  it  is  very  pro- 
perly said,  that  uj)on  the  occasion  of  great  con.'-titutional  questions  you  cannot  do- 
better  tiian  occuj)y  the  time  of  ]iarliament  by  clearing  them  up  ;  but  my  firm  convic- 
tion is,  that  you  will  not  nor  can  you  have  a  more  full  and  complete  inquiry  than  you 
have  had.      1  wish  to  convince  the  Ilouie  that  you  cannot  liudt  iviquiry  to  an  indi- 
vidual case;  and   that,  if  you  insist  u))on  iucpiiry,  you  are  bound  to  examine  every 
charge  tliat  iiuiy  be  made  to  contrast  (jr  to  conllict  witli  the  conduct  of  past  govern- 
ments.    And  tlie  examination  you  arc  about  to  enter  upon,  if  the  motion  l)e  carried, 
is  therefore  mucii  more  extensive  than  you  su])])ose.    If  last  year  you  thought  a  secret 
committee  was  tlie  best  tribunal,  certainly  by  having  a  public  conimittee  now,  where 
every  name  must  be  j)ub]ibhcd,  where  tlie  secretaries  of  state  nuist  justify  every 
warrant,  and  account  for  every  transaction  whicii  was  the  result  of  each  warrant, — 
you  contradict  your  own  former  views,  and  commence  a  much  longer  inquiry  tiian 
you  then  lliouglit  necessary.     1  stale,  tiien,  tluit  reason  and  a  sense  of  jnd)lic  duty 
— and  not  the  apiirchensions  of  any  consc(|uenccs  jiersoiud  to  ourselves — compel  us 
lo  say,  "  M  e  iiave  already  gone  before  the  tribimal  you  have  a])|)ointed,  and  we  think 
you  ought  to  be  hatisficd  with  our  explanation  ;  we  cannot  enter  into  details  whicii 
we  did  not  enter  into  then."     L'pon  these  grounds  I  nnist  give  my  oj)position  to  the 
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motion.     I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  justice  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
enter  again  on  our  defence;  and  I  do  nottliink  it  consistent  with  ])rudence  or  public 
policy  to  enter  into  an  extended  examination.     Here,  Sir,  I  shoidd  close  if  I  had  not 
heard  tlie  S])eecli  of  the  hon.  geaileniau  who  seconded  the  motion.     I  do  hope,  that 
liaving  disciiarged  himself  of  the  accumulated  virus  of  the  last  week,  he  now  feels 
more  at  ease  than  he  was.     If  that  is  so,  he  need  not  be  disturbed  by  any  impressions 
on  his  part  that  he  has  at  all  interfered  with  my  peace  of  mind  in  cunsecjuence  of  the 
attack  he  has  made.     I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  at  once  that  I  will  not  condescend  to 
reciprocate  personalities  with  him.     Neither  now  nor  afier  the  lajjse  of  a  week  will 
I  stoop  to  reciprocate  them — 1  feel  no  inclination  for  the  practice.     I  also  feel,  Sir, 
that  in  this  resi)ect  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  me, 
because  he  has  leisure  to  i)repare  his  attacks.     I  hd,ve  often  heard  from  that  hon. 
genlleman  observations  of  a  very  personal  nature  against  myself.      I  have  often 
heard  them  made  from  immediately  behind  me,  but  I  never  felt  it  necessary  to 
notice  them,  and  I  should  not  have  noticed  them  the  other  night  if  it  had  not  been 
that  tlie  hon.  gentleman  wlio  seconded  a  motion,  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved, 
said  he  did  it  in  a  frien<ll3' spirit.     That  alone  induced  me  to  notice  his  remarks; 
but  in  the  course  of  that  speech  lie  charged  me  with  having  appointed  to  office  an 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  been  concerned  or  connected  with  a  plot,  which  I  was 
ol)liied  to  repel.     I  will  not,  hovvcver,  make  any  further  reference  to  that,  because 
the  hon.  gentleman  made  a  full  and  ample  reparation.     He  was  betrayed  into  an 
error,  but  he  made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.     I  at  once  frankly  aver  that,  and 
not  one  word  more  shall  I  say  upon  the  subject.     But  the  declaration  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  he  seconded  the  motion  in  a  friendly  spirit,  made  me  [)artake  of  the 
feelings  which  ran  through  the  House,  which  we  liave  no  word  to  describe,  but 
which  in  the  French  chambers  are  called  mouveineus  dioers — feelings  partly  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  a  shndder  and  partly  of  a  laugh,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  said 
he  seconded  the  motion  in  a  "friendly  spirit."     I  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  fetter  his  independence,  or  the  independence  of  any  other 
member  of  this  House.     Every  man   must  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  indepen- 
dence ;  and  if  the  hon.  member  disapproves  either  of  the  acts  of  the  government,  or 
disapproves  of  the  general  policy  of  the  government,  he  must  censure  the  act,  and 
he  must  condemn  the  government.     I  have  here  no  right  to  prevent  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman from  following  an  independent  course  of  action.     I  court  no  man's  favour. 
I  think  I  do  understand  the  relations  in  which  a  minister  ought  to  stand  towards 
those  who  gi\e  him  their  general  support.     I  think  he  ought,  while  he  possesses  it, 
to  be  proud  of  their  confidence ;  but  I  think  he  ought  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  that 
confidence  by  taking  the  course  which  he  believes  to  be  for  the  public  interest. 
That  is  the  course  I  have  taken,  and  that  course  I  will  continue  to  take.     If  you 
think  that  any  acts  of  mine  are  at  variance  with  the  policy  which  I  supported  in  the 
year  1834  in  government,  or  have  supported  since,  let  those  acts  be  examined,  vote 
against  them,  and  condemn  them.     If  you  think,  in  respect  to  the  church,  that  any 
course  pursued  by  the  government   has  endangered  that  instituticm,  censure  and 
oppose  the  particular  act.     If  you  think  we  have,  at  variance  with  our  principles, 
greatly  extended  popular  privileges,  or  infused  the  fresh  blood  of  democracy  into  the 
working  of  the  constitution,  tell  us  so,  and  oppose  us.     If  you  denounce  our  com- 
mercial or  financial  jjolicy,  oppose  the  particular  act.     If  the  combinati(m  of  our 
misconduct  is  such  that  you  think  we  are  no  longer  entitled  to  confidence,  mark 
your  want  of  confidence  by  a  public  declaration  of  opinion  and  by  distinct  opposi- 
tion to  us.     I  should  regret  the  loss  of  that  confidence  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
refers;  but  I  freely  say  that,  as  the  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  will  attempt  to  do  good 
as  far  as  I  can,  and  if,  in  attempting-  to  accomplish  that,  I  forfeit  the  confidence 
whinh  I  have  so  much  prized,  1  will  submit  to  the  loss  rather  than  retain  confidence 
at  the  expen-^e  of  the  public  good.     If,  as  I  said  before,  our  general  policy  is  objec- 
tionable— if  it  is  not  conservative,  if  we  are  injuring  the  rights  of  pro])erty  or  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown — if  we  are  undermining  either  civil  or  sacred  institutions, 
prove  that  we  have  done  so,   and  withhold  your  confidence  from  us.      The  hon. 
gentleman  has  referred  to  the  relations  in  which  I  stood  to  the  late  Mr.  Canning; 
but  if  he  thinks  upon  that  account  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  withhold  his  confidence 
and  respect  from  me,  he  ought  not  to  have  waited  for  a  quotation  from  a  poem  of 
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Mr.  Canning-'s  to  open  his  eyes  to  my  misfortune.  The  hon.  gentleman  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware,  in  the  year  1841  and  subsequently,  of  my  reiaiious  towards 
]Mr.  Canning-,  and  of  the  course  I  pursued  with  regard  to  that  eminent  and  distin- 
guished statesman  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that  course,  and  not  an  accidental  quota- 
tion from  a  poem,  ought  to  have  lost  me  the  hon.  gentleman's  confidence  and 
respect  at  a  much  earlier  period.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
reciprocate  personalities  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  fetter  his  independenee,  or  tlie  independence  of  any  other  man  who  may 
sit  upon  this  side  of  the  House;  but  again  I  repeat,  tiiat  being  in  the  position  whicii 
I  fill,  I  will  pursue  that  course  which  1  believe  to  be  for  the  public  interest;  and  if, 
in  pursuing  it,  I  subject  myself  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  vituperation,  or  to  the  much 
heavier  penalty  of  diminished  confidence  upon  the  part  of  others,  that  penalty  I  am 
ready  to  pay,  and  submit  to  the  consequences. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question  : — Ayes,  188;  Noes,  113;  majority  75. 


INCOME  AND  PROPERTY  TAX. 

March  10,  18-1.5. 

The  report  on  the  proj)erty-tax  bill  was  brought  up.  On  the  question  that  the 
amendments  be  read  a  second  time,  Mr.  C.  BuUer  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that,  as  it  was  improbable  the  tax  would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
tliree  years,  the  House  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  imposed  in  a  form  in 
which  its  operation  would  be  less  unequal  and  inquisitorial  than  it  now  is. 

Sir  Robkrt  Peel  :  Sir,  before  I  address  myself  to  the  particular  motion  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Liskeard  has  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  notice  a  few  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  evening's  discussion  upon  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  And  first,  as  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  whom  I  am  sori'y  not  to  see  in  his  place. 
It  appears  to  me  from  that  speech  that  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  very  well 
understand  the  financial  statement  which  I  made  on  a  former  evening.  The  hon. 
gentleman  objects  to  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  I  showed  that  there  would  be  such  a  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure  as  would  enable  us  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  and  dispense  with  the  income-tax  altogether  ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  says 
I  calculated  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  there  would  be  a  surplus  revenue  of 
£1,400,000. — [Mr.  Hawes  returned  to  his  seat.]  Sir,  I  was  noticing  the  counter- 
budget  which  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ;  I  was  going  to  discuss  the 
hon.  gentleman's  propositions,  but  u])on  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  former  occasions 
when  I  have  discussed  these  quest  ions,  I  mean  to  discuss  them  sim])ly  on  their 
merits.  I  shall  abstain  from  ail  observations  of  a  party  character,  and  consider  the 
proposition  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  I  was  noticing  the  hon.  gentleman's  reasons 
i'or  opposing  the  measure  of  the  government,  and  attempting  to  show  that  1  do 
not  think  lie  very  well  understands  the  purjiort  of  the  financial  statement  which 
I  made.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  I  showed  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  184G, 
there  would  be  a  surplii.s  of  £1,400,000,  and  he  states  that  that  surplus  of 
£1,400,000  would  enai)le  us  to  remove  the  duty  upon  cotton,  to  remove  the  duty 
iiI)on  glass,  and  the  auction  duty.  [An  hon.  member:  No;  the  duty  upon  coals.] 
Now,  I  was  not  aware  that  we  should  have  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  general 
qucsfi(m  of  tlie  budget,  and  1  must  speak,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  from  memory. 
On  tiie  5th  of  April,  1H4(),  suppo-ing  tiie  income-tax  to  be  continued  by  jiarlia- 
meiit,  I  tliink  you  would  have  a  net  revenue  amounting  to  £53,700,000;  but  in 
that  £5.'{,700  0O0  would  be  included  £()00,000  to  he  received  from  China;  and 
8upy)osing  yiarliament  should  not  continue  the  income-tax,  you  must  deduct 
£2,000,000  frfim  the  revenue  on  that  account.  You  certainly  would  be  entitled  to 
add  to  the  ordinary  i)ermanent  revenue  in  the  present  year  £2,()00,000,  because  there 
is  one-half  year's  pro[)erty-tax  to  be  received;  and  consequently  on  the  5th  of  April, 
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]84(),  you  would  have  a  revenue  of  £;}  1 , 1 00, 000  ;  that,  is,  supposing  the  property- 
tax  not  to  be  conliniKHi.  Deduct  fro  in  that  £51,100,0(  0  the  amount  of  the  Expen- 
diture, which  I  think,  would  be  £49,000,000,  if  the  House  should  approve  of  the 
estimates  we  lay  before  it,  and  in  that  case  you  would  have  on  the  oth 
of  April,  1846,  £1,400,(100  surplus.  But  if  the  ineomc-tax  be  discontinued,  that 
surplus  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  hon.  gentleman  cannot  calculate 
u})on  applying  £1,400,000  to  the  remission 'of  duties  corresponding  in  amount 
with  that  sum,  because  that  surplus  will  be  derived  from  the  lialf-year's  property 
tax  yet  to  be  received  in  the  present  year.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  to 
bo  rather  bewildered  on  account  of  the  amount  of  balance  in  the  exchequer  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1845^  and  says,  you  'admit  that  there  will  be  a  balance  of 
£'.j, 000,000  in  the  receipts  of  the  present  year  as  compared  with  the  expenditure, 
and,  surely,  that  could  be  carried  forward  to  the  expenditure  of  the  next  year. 
[Mr.  Havves:  A  portion  of  it].  Well,  a  portion  of  it.  But  1  apprehend  that  sur- 
plus will  be  thus  applied — first,  £2,000,000  of  it  will  be  applied  to  tlie  payment  of 
oxcheepier  bills  issued  for  opium  compensation.  Another  portion  of  it  will  be 
applied  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  A 
portion  of  it,  certainly,  goes  to  increase  the  balance  in  the  exchequer,  and  in  that 
respect  we  are  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  in  the  previous  year;  but  I  ap- 
j)reliend  that  that  increased  balance  in  tiie  exchequer  will  only  relieve  you  from  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  from  the  bank,  and  that  is  not  fairly  applicable  to 
the  diuiinution  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year.  Therefore  I  must  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  calculations  and  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  continuance  of  the  income- 
tax  are  really  without  foundation.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrosesays,  that  I  declared 
it  "as  not  my  intention  to  propose  any  alteration  of  the  property-tax,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  useless  to  discuss  these  amendments.  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  I  shall 
feel  myself  bound  to  state  my  reasons  for  opposing  any  amendment;  but  I  think  tiie 
better  course  will  be  to  consider  and  discuss  such  amend n;ents  when  they  are  brought 
fiu'ward,  than  to  state  tlieni  upon  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Liskeard:  for  the  hon.  member,  in  bringing  forward  his  proposition,  studiously 
abstained  from  noticing  any  of  them.  He  merely  said  "  vote  for  my  proposition," 
and  his  speech  was  directed  against  the  whole  of  our  financial  course.  The  hon. 
gentleman  ought  to  have  concluded  with  a  motion  condemnstory  of  the  income-tax, 
and  not  with  a  motion  recommending  some  small  modifications.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  other  modifications  to  suggest,  why  not  state  the 
natiu'e  of 'them?  Why  should  he  purposely  abstain  from  any  reference  to 
them?  VVhy  make  a  motion  pointing  to  modifications,  ami  make  a  speech  that 
had  no  allusion  to  them?  I  hope  the  House  will  not  commit  themselves  on  the 
details,  until  they  iiave  heard  the  particular  proposition;  because  I  think  that  when 
they  come  to  consider  the  policy  of  making  amendments  in  the  existing  law,  the 
more  these  amendments  are  discussed,  the  more  will  they  doubt  the  expediency 
of  them.  I  will  take  that  one  which  apjiears  to  be  considered  by  many  hon. 
gentlemen  the  most  plausible  and  specious;  that  is,  the  motion  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  who  proposes  that  an  income 
of  £150  a  year  shall,  as  it  has  been  called,  be  the  zero  of  taxation.  But  if 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  baronet  were  adopted,  it  would  go  much  further  than 
he  intended.  The  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  supposing  a  person  was 
worth  £200  a-year,  he  should  only  pay  income-tax  upon  £50.  Now,  that  propo- 
sition means  i)ractically  this,  that  every  man  who  now  contributes  to  the  income- 
tax  shall  deihict  from  the  payment  which  he  makes  the  sum  he  now  pays  for  £150 
of  his  income.  That  sum,  in  round  numbers,  is  £4  106-.  The  meaning  of  my  lion, 
friend,  then,  is,  that  every  man,  whatever  the  amount  of  his  income  now  asses- 
sed to  tlie  income-tax,  shall  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the  excheijucr  a  deduction 
of  £4  10s.  from  the  amount  he  has  actually  paid.  1  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  number,  but  I  should  say  that  there  are  not  less  than  200,000  persons 
who  pay  the  tax.  And  under  tlie  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend  every  person  who 
pays  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  £4  10s.  from  his  ])ayment  for  the  year.  That 
would  amount  to  nearly  £1,000,000.  But,  observe,  this  would  not  be  a  deduction, 
it  would  be  a  claim  for  repayment.  The  payment  must  be  made  in  the  first 
instance;  to  })revent  that  would   be  impossible;  and  he  who   can   show  that  he  is 
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Mr.  Canning-'s  to  open  liis  L\y<?s  to  my  misfortune.  The  hon.  g-entleman  must  liave 
been  perfectly  aware,  in  the  year  1841  and  suhscquently,  of  my  relaiious  towards 
Mr.  Canning,  and  of  the  course'  I  pursued  with  regard  to  tliat  eminent  and  distin- 
guished statesman  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that  course,  and  not  an  accidental  quota- 
tion from  a  poem,  ought  to  have  lost  me  the  lion,  gentleman's  confidence  and 
respect  at  a  much  earlier  period.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
reciprocate  personalities  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  fetter  his  indepemletice,  or  the  independence  of  any  other  man  who  may 
sit  upon  this  side  of  the  House;  but  again  I  repeat,  that  being  in  the  position  which 
I  fill,  I  will  pursue  that  course  which  1  believe  (o  be  for  ihe  public  interest;  and  if, 
in  pursuing  it,  I  subject  myself  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  vituperation,  or  to  the  much 
heavier  penalty  of  diminished  confidence  upon  the  part  of  others,  that  penalty  I  am 
ready  to  pay,  and  submit  to  the  consequences. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  propo.sed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question  : — Ayes,  188;  Noes,  11.3;  majority  75. 


INCOME  AND  PROPERTY  TAX. 
March  10,  18-1-5. 

The  report  on  the  property-tax  bill  was  brought  up.  On  the  question  that  the 
amendments  be  read  a  second  time,  Mr.  C.  BuUer  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that,  as  it  was  improbable  the  tax  would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  House  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  imposed  in  a  form  in 
which  its  operation  would  be  less  unequal  and  inquisitorial  than  it  now  is. 

Sir  Robkrt  Peel  :  Sir,  before  I  address  myself  to  the  particular  motion  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Liskeard  has  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  notice  a  few  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  evening's  discussion  upon  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  And  first,  as  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place. 
It  appears  to  me  from  that  speech  that  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  very  well 
understand  the  financial  statement  which  I  made  on  a  former  evening.  The  hon. 
gentleman  objects  to  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  I  showed  that  there  would  be  such  a  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure  as  would  enable  us  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  and  dispense  with  the  income-tax  altogether  ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  says 
I  calculated  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  there  would  be  a  surplus  revenue  of 
.£1,400,000. — [Mr.  Hawes  returned  to  his  seat.]  Sir,  I  was  noticing  the  counter- 
budget  which  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman;  I  was  going  to  discuss  tlie 
hon.  gentleman's  jiropositions,  but  u])on  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  former  occasions 
when  I  have  discussed  these  quesiions,  I  mean  to  discuss  them  simply  on  their 
merits.  I  shall  abstain  from  ail  observations  of  a  party  character,  and  consider  the 
proposition  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  I  was  noticing  the  hon.  gentleman's  reasons 
for  op])()sing  the  measure  of  the  government,  and  attempting  to  show  that  I  do 
not  think  he  very  well  understands  tlie  puqiort  of  the  financial  statement  which 
I  made.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  I  sliowed  that  on  the  5th  of  Ajjril,  1846, 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  £1,400,000,  and  he  slates  that  that  surplus  of 
£'1,400,000  would  cnat)le  us  to  remove  the  duty  upon  cotton,  to  remove  the  duty 
ni)on  glass,  and  the  auction  duty.  [An  hon.  member:  No;  the  duty  upon  coals.] 
Now,  i  was  not  aware  that  we  should  have  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  general 
question  of  the  budget,  and  I  must  speak,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  from  memory. 
On  the  5th  of  A])ril,  1846,  sul)po^illg  the  income-tax  to  be  continued  by  iiarlia- 
ment,  I  tliink  you  would  have  a  net  revenue  amounting  to  £'53,700,000;  but  in 
that  £5  .'{,700  000  would  be  included  £600,000  to  be  received  from  China;  and 
supposing  parliament  should  not  continue  the  income-tax,  you  must  deduct 
£2,600,000  from  tiie  revenue  on  that  account.  You  certainly  would  be  entitled  to 
add  to  the  ordinary  permanent  revenue  in  the  present  year  £2,()00,000,  because  tliero 
is  one-half  year'.s  proiierty-lax  to  be  received;  and  consequently  on  the  5tli  of  April, 
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]84f),  yoii  would  have  a  revenue  (if  £.j1,10(),00()  ;  thai,  is,  supposing  the  property- 
tux  not  to  he  conlinued.  Deduct  from  that  £51,100,0(  0  the  amount  of  the  Expen- 
diture, which  I  think  v/ould  he  £49,000,000,  if  the  House  sliould  approve  of  the 
estimates  we  lay  hetbre  it,  and  in  that  case  you  would  have  on  the  oth 
of  April,  1840,  £1,400,000  surplus.  But  if  the  income-tax  ho  discontinued,  that 
surplus  almost  entirely  disappears.  Tlie  hon.  geniloman  cannot  calculate 
ujjon  applying  £1,400,000  to  the  remission 'of  duties  corresponding-  in  amount 
with  that  sum,  because  that  surplus  will  be  derived  from  the  lialf-year's  property 
tax  yet  to  be  received  iu  the  present  year.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  to 
be  rather  bewildered  on  account  of  the  amount  of  balance  in  the  exchequer  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1845,.  and  says,  you  "admit  that  there  will  be  a  balance  of 
ii5, 000, 000  in  the  receipts  of  the  present  year  as  compared  with  the  expenditure, 
and,  surely,  that  could  be  carried  forward  to  the  expenditure  of  the  next  year. 
[Mr.  Havves:  A  portion  of  it].  Well,  a  poi-tion  of  it.  But  I  apprehend  that  sur- 
plus will  be  thus  applied — first,  £2,000,000  of  it  will  be  applied  to  t'le  payment  of 
exchequer  bills  issued  for  opium  compensation.  Another  portion  of  it  will  be 
applied  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  national  debt.  A 
portion  of  it,  certainly,  goes  to  increase  tlie  balance  in  the  exchequer,  and  in  that 
respect  we  are  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  in  the  previous  year;  but  I  ap- 
prehend that  that  increased  balance  in  the  exchequer  will  only  relieve  you  from  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  from  tlie  bank,  and  that  is  not  fairly  a])plicable  to 
the  diminution  of  tlie  expenditure  for  the  year.  Therefore  I  must  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  calculations  and  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  continuance  of  the  income- 
tax  are  really  without  foundation.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  says,  that  I  declared 
it  was  not  iny  intention  to  propose  any  alteration  of  the  property-tax,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  useless  to  discuss  these  amendments.  I  tell  the  hon.  gentle«ian  that  I  shall 
feel  myself  bound  to  state  my  reasons  for  opposing  any  amendment;  but  I  think  tiie 
better  course  will  be  to  consider  and  discuss  such  aniendir.ents  when  they  are  brought 
forward,  than  to  state  them  upon  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Liskeard:  for  the  hon.  member,  in  bringing  forward  his  jjroposition,  studiously 
abstained  from  noticing  any  of  them.  He  merely  said  "vote  for  my  proposition," 
and  his  speech  was  directed  against  the  whole  of  our  financial  course.  The  hon. 
geiitieman  ought  to  have  concluded  with  a  motion  conderauatory  of  the  income-tax, 
and  not  with  a  motion  recommending  some  small  modifications.  If  the  h(m. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  other  modifications  to  suggest,  why  not  state  the 
nature  of 'them?  Why  should  he  purposely  abstain  from  any  reference  to 
tliem?  Why  make  a  motion  pointing  to  modifications,  and  make  a  speech  that 
had  no  allusion  to  them?  I  hope  the  House  will  not  commit  themselves  on  the 
details,  until  they  liave  heard  the  particular  proposition;  because  I  think  that  when 
they  come  to  consider  the  policy  of  making  amendments  in  the  existing  law,  the 
more  these  amendments  are  discussed,  the  more  will  they  doubt  the  expediency 
of  tiiem.  I  will  take  that  one  which  appears  to  be  considered  by  many  hon. 
gentlemen  the  most  plausible  and  specious;  that  is,  the  motion  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  who  proposes  tliat  an  income 
of  £150  a  year  shall,  as  it  has  been  called,  be  the  zero  of  taxation.  But  if 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  baronet  were  adopted,  it  would  go  much  further  than 
he  intended.  The  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  supposing  a  person  was 
worth  £-200  a-year,  he  should  only  pay  income-tax  upon  £50.  Now,  that  propo- 
sition means  practically  this,  that  every  man  who  now  contributes  to  the  income- 
tax  shall  de.hict  from  the  payment  which  he  makes  the  sum  he  now  pays  for  £150 
of  liis  income.  That  sum,  in  round  numbers,  is  £4  105.  The  meaning  of  my  lion, 
friend,  then,  is,  tiiat  every  man,  whatever  the  amount  of  his  income  now  asses- 
sed to  tlie  income-tax,  shall  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the  exchequer  a  deduction 
of  £4  105.  from  the  amount  he  has  actually  paid.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  number,  but  I  shouhi  say  that  there  are  not  less  than  200,000  persons 
who  pay  the  tax.  And  under  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend  every  person  who 
pays  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  £4  10s.  from  his  payment  for  the  year.  That 
would  amount  to  nearly  £1,000,000.  But,  observe,  this  would  not  be  a  deduction, 
it  would  be  a  claim  for  repayment.  Tlie  payment  must  be  made  in  the  first 
instance;  to  prevent  that  would   be  impossible;  and  he  who   can   show  that  he  is 
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entiiled  to  recuive  biiek  the  .£4  10s.  must  state  what  his  incouie  is,  and  he  will  then 
receive  the  sum.  Why,  that  is  totally  altering  the  whole  plan.  In  that  case 
every  man  would  be  obliged  to  state  what  his  income  is,  and  a  new  process  must  be 
introduced  for  the  pur[)ose  oi'  ascertaining  its  amount.  At  present  you  do  not 
reipure  persons  to  state  what  their  incomes  are  in  many  cases;  but  if  you  pernjit 
any  man  not  to  deduct  but  to  reclaim  £4  10s.  from  what  he  lias  paid,  you  must  then 
institute  a  new  species  of  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  amount.  If  the 
suggestion  of  my  hon.  friend  were  adopted,  tiie  total  loss  would  be  little  short  of 
£1,000,000,  by  which  you  would  relieve  persons  of  small  incomes,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  would  extend  relief  also  to  those  who  have  no  claim  for  relief.  Now,  I  do 
hope  the  House  will  seriously  consider  bfefore  they  allow  such  a  deduction  as  this 
from  the  amount  of  the  tax.  I  now  come  to  tiie  main  question,  whether  or  no  we 
shall  affirm  a  resolution  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  condemnatory  of  the  plan  of  her 
Majesty's  government.  Though  it  does  not  suggest  any  modifications,  it  still  re- 
quires that  the  tax  shall  be  conducted  upon  a  less  iu()nisitorial  mode.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman does  not  point  out  the  nature  of  the  modification  he  wishes  to  have  adopted; 
but  he  asks  the  House  to  affirm  a  general  resolution,  leaving  it  to  others  to  execute 
that  resolution  as  best  Jhey  may.  There  is  no  doubt,  though  this  is  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  property-tax  bill,  that  it  is  perfectly  open  to  the  House  to  consider 
w  hether  tlie  general  principals  of  the  financial  scheme  of  her  Majesty's  government 
shall  be  affirmed  or  not.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  mistook  me  in  supposing  that 
I  taunted  those  who  sit  opposite  with  any  inconsistency  for  now  supporting  an  in- 
come-tax to  which  they  stated  strong  objections  when  originally  proposed.  I  think 
it  perfectly  open  to  those  wlio  may  have  objected  to  the  tax  when  we  brought  it  for- 
ward in  1842,  now  to  consent  to  its  continuance  in  preference  to  any  other  tax  rais- 
ing even  a  more  limited  amount.  They  find  tlie  tax  established;  and  a  process 
devised  and  in  existence  for  raising  it.  It  raises  perhaps  a  larger  sum  than 
may  be  requisite;  but  seeing  that  some  additional  taxation  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  public  service  and  maintaining  the  public  credit,  it 
is  perfectly  open  now  for  consideration  whether  it  be  not  a  lesser  evil  to  continue 
that  tax  which  is  in  existence,  than  to  devise  some  new  and  possibly,  in  proportion  to 
the  aniount,  more  onerous  system  of  taxation.  The  imposition  of  this  tax,  no  doubt, 
will  give  more  than  yo*  require  for  tlie  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  credit,  and 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  countrj',  provided  for  by  annual  votes;  and  it  is  open  to 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  be  expedient  to  raise  that  additional  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  commutation  of  taxes.  Tiie  additional  sum  will  be  a  large  one; 
it  will  not  certaiidy  be  less  than  ,£3,400,000  after  providing  for  the  increased  esti- 
mates which  will  be  proj)osed;  aiul  it  is  possible,  certainly,  that  the  amount  might 
be  raided  by  other  means.  If  you  choose  to  impose  a  tax  of  twopence  instead  of  a 
penny  on  each  letter  going  through  the  post-office,  you  might  raise  a  considerable 
sum  of  UKUiey  by  that  means.  I  do  not  think,  certainly,  that  jiast  ex[)erience  would 
lead  us  to  impose  ;niy  additional  duty  (jf  £5  per  cent,  on  imports.  Yet  sufficient 
might  be  raised  tu  meet  the  increase  in  your  navy  estimates,  and  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  injury  to  imblic  credit;  and  the  question  is  quite  v.ithin  your  province  to 
decide,  "  ^\'ill  you  raise  this  ailditional  sum  by  means  of  an  income-tax,  and  apply 
the  surplus  to  the  reduction  (;f  other  taxation?"  1  will  not  revive  to-night  the 
<liscns.>ion  upon  the  sugar  duties.  The  House  has  by  a  very  large  majority 
aflirmed  the  projiosition  of  the  government.  Many  hon.  gentlemen  contested  the 
jiolicy  of  a  discriminating  duty,  taking  a  widely  diffcM-ent  view  from  her  Majesty's 
government  upon  the  subject.  Still  the  question  lias  been  fully  discussed;  the 
sense  of  tlie  House  upon  it  has  been  made  known,  and  it  is  in  favour  of  the  discrimi- 
nating duly  proposed  by  the  government.  There  nuist  of  course  be  some  liUure 
decision.  'J'here  unist  be  some  act  conveying  the  final  determination  of  the  House 
upon  u  proposal  of  that  nature;  but  I  consider  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  in  favour 
of  that  proposal,  and  the  sid)ject  to  be  exhau.-tcd  as  far  as  discussion  is  concerned, 
and  ttierclorir  I  will  not  rc\ive  it  now.  IJul,  sujiposing  there  shoidd  be  a  loss  of 
ili,.'JOO,000  next  year  by  the  rciluclion  of  the  sugar  duties,  Still  there  would  be 
u  surplus  renuMuing  of  i,'2, 000,000,  in  respect  of  which  no  discussion  or  de- 
c\s'u)U  has  yet  taken  place.  And  it  is  the  proposed  aiipmpiiation  of  that  surplus  of 
i;2,000,000,  against  which  a  portion  of  the  sj)eech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  directed. 
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The  hon,  gentle. nan  disclaims  that!  Why,  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  the 
waggery  of  the  hou.  gentleina:i?  [Mr.  C.  Buller:  I  have  admitted  the  reduction 
on  sugar.]  Wiiat  I  am  stating  is,  that  tlie  hon.  gentleman  not  only  quarrelled 
with  our  proposition  in  respect  to  sugar,  but  lie  distinctly  attempted  to  siiow  that 
the  remaining  surplus  of  £2,000,000  might  be  much  better  applied  than  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  her  Majesty's  government.  Wo  })ropose  to  ap[)ly  that  remain- 
ing surplus  of  i;2,000,000  in  the  following  manner  : — We  propose  to  remove  altoge- 
tlier  the  duty  upon  raw  cotton.  We  propose  to  remove  altogether  the  excise  duty 
on  glass,  and  to  abolish  tiiose  restrictions  whicli  are  more  onerous  than  the  pecuniary 
imposition  itself,  and  wliich  prevent  the  application  of  capital  and  skill  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  We  i)ropose  also  to  remove  the  duty  upon  auctions;  and  the  duty 
upon  3.50  or  3G0  articles,  which  now  enter  the  custom^'  tariff;  making  altogether  a 
reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  and  upwards.  I  still  remain  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  the  remaining  surplus  of  £2,000,000 
in  any  manner  better  calculated  to  revive  and  encourage  the  industry  of  this  country-, 
and  to  confer  permanent  beneiit  upon  all  classes  in.it,  than  by  the  reniission  of  taxa- 
tion which  we  propose.  Some  gentlemen  appeared  by  their  smiles  to  share  in  the  objec- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  to  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  duties.  But  before  the 
intentions  of  her  Majesty's  government  were  made  known,  I  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  some  of  those  gentlemen  as  a  deputation  from  the  cotton  manufacturers; 
and  nothing  then  could  be  more  earnest  than  their  recommendations  for  the  removal 
of  the  cotton  duties.  The  hon.  gentleman  hm  calculated  the  advantage  which 
would  be  derived  by  the  labourer  who  wears  fustian,  or  the  woman  who  wears  two 
gowns  in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  he  said  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  give  them 
about  3d.  a-year;  and,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  scouts  the  notion  that  any 
public  advantage  will  accrue  from  tb.e  removal  of  the  cotton  duty,  not  positively,  but 
as  compared  with  otlier  taxes  which  the  hon.  gentleman  says  might  be  remitted.  It 
is  necessary  that  I  should  remind  the  House  and  the  country  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  proposed  to  remove  the  duty  on  cotton.  In  the  first  place,  no  doubt,  by 
the  removal  of  this  tax  there  will  be  a  facility  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  at  the 
place  of  import  greatly  superior  to  that  which  now  exists.  But  then  we  were  told, 
and  told  wdth  truth,  when  the  question  was  still  doubtful  what  taxes  should  be  re- 
mitted— that  there  was  no  tax  more  unequal  in  its  operation  than  the  duty  upon 
raw  cotton.  We  were  told  that,  with  respect  to  muslin,  the  amount  of  duty  was 
scarcely  appreciable;  but  that  upon  those  articles  which  entered  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  the  amount  of  duty  was  not  less  than  from  18  to  24  per 
cent,  on  their  value.  We  were  told  also,  and  correctly,  that  in  those  countries  which 
are  our  great  competitors  in  cotton  manufacturing — the  United  States,  of  course, 
among  them — not  only  is  there  no  duty  upon  raw  cotton,  but  the  greatest  facilities 
are  afforded  for  procuring  the  raw  material.  In  Germany,  I  apprehend,  there  is  no 
duty  upon  raw  cotton  ;  in  Switzerland,  I  believe  tliere  is  no  duty  upon  raw  cotton  ; 
in  France,  1  believe  there  is  a  duty  upon  that  article,  but  there  is  a  corresponding 
drawback  allowed  on  manufactured  cotton.  We  were  therefore  told  that  our  great 
competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  have  the  raw  material  free  of  duty;  and 
that  therefore  in  neutral  markets  they  have  great  advantages  over  us — that  at  Val- 
paraiso, Manilla,  and  China,  they  do  compete  with  us.  and  with  great  advantage, 
jiaiticularly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  heavier  classes  of  cotton  goods,  on  which  the 
duty  presses  most  heavily.  Well,  I  look  to  the  extent  of  our  cotton  manufactures. 
I  see  that  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  last  year  amounted  to 
£•30,000,000  sterling,  and  I  see  that  cotton  manufactures  alone  amounted  to 
<£2o, 000,000  sterling.  Thus,  taking  the  declared  value,  Ave  find  that  one-half  of  the 
value  of  tiie  exports  from  this  country  in  the  year  1844  was  of  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  couutry  in  the  same  year.  'I'hat  great  branch  of  our  manufacture  is 
now  in  a  prosperous  state ;  but  when  I  look  to  that  amount,  wlien  I  see  how  closely 
interwoven  the  continued  prosperity  of  that  branch  of  manufacture  is  with  the  wel- 
fare and  strength  of  this  country,  I  must  say,  notwithstanding  the  present  prosperity, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  wise  to  reduce  a  duty  which  amoints  to  eight  or  twelve  per 
cent,  upon  the  raw  material;  and  thereby  enable  us  to  continue  with  a  prospect  of 
greater  success  our  competition  in  neutral  markets  with  those  countries  which  are 
now  our  most  formidable  rivals.     Therc.'"ore  upon  that  ground — upon  the  ground  of 
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the  importance  of  the  manufai'ture,  anJ  upon  that  of  the  aclmitted  impolicy  of  havin;:^ 
a  duty  upon  the  raw  material — upon  the  consideration,   too,  that  this  duty  presses 
with  no  severity  upon  arlicles   worn   by  the  ricli,  while  it  pres&es  with   ])eculiar 
severity  upon  the  coarser  articles  worn  by  the  jioor,  we  propose,  and  our  sentiments 
with  respect  to  that  policy  are  not  changed,  that  the  sura  of  £650,000  surplus  re- 
venue shall  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  cotton  wool.     Bui  if  you 
think  the  remission  of  that  tax  unwise,  propose  that  some  tax  in  competition  witii  it 
shall  be  remiived.     Tell  us  what  that  tax  is.     Say  whether  you  think  it  more  wise 
to  reduce  the  tax  upon  tobacco,  or  upon  tea,  to  the  extent  of  £050,000  than  upon 
raw  cotton,  and  we  will  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you  upon  tlie  subject  of  their 
relative  merits  ;  but  we  will  do  so  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  House  would  be  in  favour  of  our  proposition.     AVell,  then,  with  respect  to 
the  duty  on  glass,  I  think  the  lion,  gentleman  did  admit  that  the  remission  of  the 
duty  on  that  article  was  politic.     No  doubt  there  was  no  great  clamour  raised  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  that  duty.     Moreover,  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  chief  manufacturers  of  glass  at  all  rejoice  at  the  removal  of 
tlie  duty  on  that  article.     It  has,  therefore,  been  said,  you  have  selected  articles  for 
the  remission  of  duty  about  which  nobody  has  clamoured,  and  you  are  doing  that 
which  you  were  not  called   upon  to  do.     Now,  so  far  from  the  fact  of  tlie  great 
manufacturers  being  quite  content  at  having  the  duty  retained  being  a  reason  for 
retaining  the  duty,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  tlie  duty  ;  and  I  say  that  by  the  5th  cff  April  next  year  you  will  find 
that  a  great  competition  amongst  glass  manufacturers  will  have  arisen.     It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  great  capital  and  enormous  edifices  are  required  to  manu- 
facture glass.     But  if  you  leave  the  duty  as  it  now  is,  the  possessors  of  large  capital 
and  the  owners  of  those  great  edifices  now  in  use  will  have  a  manifest  advantage  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  manufacturers  of  that  article;  and  they  have  a  distinct  interest, 
therefore,  in  taking  no  part  to  promote   the  reduction  of  tlie  duty.     But  I  believe 
that  they  also  will  receive  great  advantage  from  the  change,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  smaller  capitalists.     They  will  have  the  advantage  of  increased 
demand.     But  still  their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  the  tax  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  retention.     But  what  really  is  the  case  with  respect  to  glass  ? 
The  total  average  of  yearly  exports  in  that  article  does  not  amount  to  £400,000. 
Remove  the  duty  altogether,  and  permit  the  free  manufacture  of  glass,  and  I  believe 
you  will  establisii  a  manufacture,  of  less  importance  indeed  than  that  of  cotton,  but 
a  manufacture  whicli  is  to  be  the  source  of  increased  industry,  increased  profit,  and 
increased   commerce  witli  other  countries.      The  hon.  gentleman   was  particularly 
merry  on  the  subject  of  fustians.     Now,  with  all  respect  for  his  abilities,  I  think  it 
was  hardly  \\  orthy  of  him  to  select  four  or  five  articles  with  odd  names — "  divi-divi,  ' 
aiid  such  like — and  then  to  ridicule  the  supposed  advantages  which  the  labouring 
classes  in  particular  would  derive  from  the  remission  of  the  tax  upon  those  articles. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  |)oor  will  derive  no  advantage  from  the  remission  of 
these  taxes  ;  but  the  former  charge  against  the  government  "as  this  :   "  You  compli- 
cate your  tariff'  by  retaining  upon  it  some  500  articles,  from  which  you  derive  no 
revenue.     Tiicre  is  no  object  in  retaining  them  ;  it  is  merely  the  love  of  iiitermed- 
(i!iug  with  the  conmierce  of  the  countr}'  that  induces  you  to  retain  those  articles  in 
tin;  tariff'.''     We  feel  the  force  of  that  objection,  and  we  reply,  we  will  strike  them 
out.     Then  the  lion,  gentleman  steps  in  and  thinks  it  worthy  of  him  to  say,  what  is 
the  use  of  reni'iving  those  articles?  and  he  makes  the  Hon<e  merry  by  referring  to 
certain  articles  in  the  tariff' witli  iiard  names,  and  asks  what  benefit  does  the  country 
derive  from  the  r'infival  of  the  duty  upon  those  articles  ?     My  answer  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  is,  that  in  the  130  articles,  the  duties  on  which  are  rendtted,  are  inchuleil 
many  raw  nuiterials  wliicii  are  the  elements  of  our  own  manufactures.     The  hon. 
gentleman  says,  you  permit  alum  to  be  brought  in  iliHy  free,  that  bread  may  be  the 
mure   readily  adidleraled.      I  tell   tlie  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  it,  that 
alum  is  an  article  which  enters  into  the  mo>t  important  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and,   perhaps,  tiiere  is  no  article  with   respect  to  which  I  have  received  more 
urgent   api»licitions   for  a  reduction  of  duty  than   alum.     We   imp<u't  alum   from 
China;  and  we  are  continually  told  how  doirable  it  is  to  extend  our  commercial 
relations  with  that  country,  and  receive  in  return   for  our  manufactures  some  other 
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article  besides  tea.  There  is  in  China  a  nianufuetureof  alum  ;  and  there  is  a  chance 
of  opening  and  extendino-  trade  vvitli  Cliina  in  that  article.  I  believe  the  supply  of 
alum  brought  from  the  Roman  States  and  Syria  is  very  limited.  Three  or  fourcwt. 
was  all  that  was  received  within  the  last  few  months.  It  was  of  an  inferior  kind, 
but  still  it  was  a  commencement.  Under  these  circumstances  we  propose  to  remove 
the  dut}'  on  alum,  and  this  is  tlie  return  which  the  hon.  gentleman  makes — ■"  You 
remove  the  duty  on  alum  in  order  that  there  may  be  fresh  means  of  adulterating 
1)read."  We  propose  to  remove  the  duty  upon  bark,  upon  skins,  upon  oils,  upon 
indigo,  u{)on  all  dyestuffs,  and  altogether  on  430  articles,  and  not  merel}'  upon  divi- 
divi — upon  articles  which  are  of  groat  importance  to  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try. Tlie  total  amount  of  loss  is  i'3.jO,000  which,  considering  tliat  the  reduction  is 
upon  the  raw  material  of  manufactures,  is,  I  think,  well  applied.  If  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman thinks  differently,  let  him  propose  the  remission  of  that  tax  he  would  prefer; 
and,  meeting  the  hon.  gentleman  on  that  ground,  I  should  not  despair  of  having  the 
sanction  of  the  House  to  the  removal  of  those  articles  trom  the  tariff,  and  to  the 
simplification  which  we  propose  of  the  cusioms.  Last  year,  when  we  had  no  sur- 
plus, we  were  asked  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  staves.  Nothing  would  have  been 
more  easy  than  to  show  that  the  agricultural  labourer  would  derive  very  little  direct 
advantage  from  the  remission  of  the  duty  ujjon  staves.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
caleulaled  the  benefit  derivable  from  it  to  an  agricultural  family,  he  will  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  less  than  3<:/.,  the  amount  he  says  they  will  receive  from  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool.  But  is  that  the  way  in  which  we  should  estimate  the 
matter?  It  was  said,  last  year,  by  retaining  the  duty  on  staves,  you  are  injuring* 
an  important  branch  of  manufactures.  You  are  destroying  the  trade  of  the  cooper. 
You  have  opened  the  West  Indies  to  a  free  competition  with  him  in  American 
staves ;  you  permit  them  to  be  brought  without  payment  of  duty,  but,  bj'  your  tim- 
ber duties,  imposing  a  tax  on  the  raw  material — namely,  staves  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Baltic,  you  are  destroying  the  trade  of  the  cooper.  Remove  the  duty 
upon  staves,  and  your  cooperage  trade  will  revive;  the  coopers  will  be  able,  by  skill 
and  peculiar  advantages,  to  compete  with  America  and  other  countries.  Well,  then, 
is  it  any  test  of  the  utility  of  the  measure  to  say  that  the  agricultural  labourer  will 
derive  only  a  small  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  staves  ?  You  will  en- 
able your  coopers  to  compete  with  advantage  with  the  coopers  of  other  countries, 
ami  you  will  confer  a  benefit  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  benefits, 
will  operate  advantageously  and  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 
^Miat  did  we  hear  last  year  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  wool?  For  three  or  four 
successive  years  we  were  urged  to  take  off  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool,  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  may  recollect  the  desoMption  which  was  then  given  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  this  country.  We  felt  ourselves  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  applying  any  surplus  to  take  off  the  duty  on  wool.  Well,  you  removed 
the  duty  when  there  was  scarcely  any  surplus;  the  woollen  manufacture  has  ira- 
jiroved,  and  an  increaseof  pricein  yourovvn  domestic  produce  is  the  result.  Every  argu- 
ment which  applied  to  thereductionof  duty  on  foreign  wool,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool.  Having  reuioved  the  duty  on  foreign  sheep's 
wool,  there  is  an  additional  argument  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  so 
that  both  branches  of  manufacture  may  compete  with  each  other.  That  disposes  of 
.£f)00,000  of  our  surjilns.  The  remaining  duty  which  we  propose  to  remove  is  the  auc- 
tioji  (iuty.  I  admit  tliat  there  was  no  clamour  for  the  removal  of  that  duty  ;  but  I  must 
say,  if  ever  there  was  a  tax  unjust  in  its  operation,  it  i.s  the  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  pro- 
jierty  by  auction.  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  to  look  at  the  exemptions  from  that  tax — 
that  is,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  they  originate.  Let  him  look  to  the  amount  of 
property  charged  with  res})rct  to  which  an  account  is  taken.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
o])eration  of  the  dut}'  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  seller  of  an  estate  to  ascertain  its 
value,  and,  having  so  ascertained  the  value  of  the  estate,  he  disposes  of  it  by  private  con- 
tract. Thus,  all  your  establishments  with  respect  to  this  tax  are  kept  upnot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue,  but  to  enable  parties  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  property.  With 
respect  to  the  sales  of  Colonial  produce,  the  great  importer  is  free  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  auction  duly,  but  the  humbler  retail  trader  is  subject  to  it.  Talk  of  the 
injustice  of  the  income-tax!  what  is  it  when  compared  to  the  injustice  of  the  auction 
duty  ?     It  is  a  tax  which  falls  upon  the  humbler  classes  of  the  comumnity,  when 
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they  have  no  option  but  to  dispose  of  their  goods  by  auction.     But  I  understand  the 
proposition  for  the  removal  of   tliis  duty  is  to  be  opposed.     I  understand  a  proposi- 
tion is  to  be  made  for  removing  the  duty  on  marine  insurances  instead.     I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  reasons  for  that  from  the  riglit  hou.  gentleman  opposite.     [Mr.  F. 
Baring:  I  said  there  were  other  duties  which  T  would  prefer  removing  to  the  auction 
duty.]     I  cannot  deny  that  there  are  otiier  duties  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
remove.     It  is  impossible,   looking  to  the  taxes  of  this  country,  not  to  admit  that 
strong  reasons  may  be  urged  for  the  repeal  of  duties  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
repeal.     I  know  it  is  no  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  those  duties  to  say  that 
tlie  auction  duty  is  an  unjust  burden  :  but  in  preferring  their  removal  to  the  removal 
of  the  auction  duty,  you  ought  to  show  that  they  are  greater  burdens.     I  think  tiie 
general  voice  of  the  country  is  in  favour  of  the  selection  we  have  made;  and  when 
you  come  to  discuss  them  in  relation  to  other  duties  competing  for  repeal,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  general  sense  of  the  House  will  remain  what  I  understood  to 
be — that,  upon  the  whole,  the  duties  were  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
industry,  and  conferring  a  benefit,  not  upon  one  class  only,  but  upon  the  country  at 
large.     I  quite  admit  that  if  wc  were  to  deal  with  some  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
.sumption,  a  more  immediate  benefit  might  be  derived,  and  might  be  more  sensibly  • 
felt  by  the  working  classes ;  but  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  effect 
is  of  removing  taxes  that  bear  on  the  industry  of  the  country.     Lo(jk  to  the  amount 
of  your  poor,  and  observe  that  the  poor-rates  have  of  late  years  been  increasing. 
Find  employment  for  the  people  in  manufactures,  and  you  will  be  reducing  tliat 
great  burden.     If  you  compare  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  some  great  article  of 
consumption  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  cotton  or  glass,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  though  the  immediate  benefit  to  the  consumer  may  be  less  in  the  case  of 
cotton  or  glass  than  in  the  case  of  soap  or  other  articles  tiiat  I  might  name,  yet,  if 
you  are  ensuring  a  great  branch  of  manufacture  against  vicissitude,  against  such  dis- 
tress as  visited  us  in   1840  and   1841 — if  you  are  l)y  removing  the  duty  on  glass 
giving  a  new  scope  for  employment,  I  say  you  are  taking-  eETeciual  means  for  dimin- 
ishing the  risk  of  increasing  the  charge  on  account  of  the  poor.     I  will  not  at  pre- 
sent cuter  into  tiie  merits  of  the  question  of  direct  ta.xation.     Wc  propose  to  continue 
the  income-tax  for  three  years;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  take  so  sanguine 
a  view  of  this  country  generally,  that  I  think  he  must  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
its  removal  at  the  end  of  that  period.     When  that  period  arrives  the  House  may  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  tax  can  be  disi)ensed  with — whether  direct  taxation  can, 
in  any  shape  or  modification,  be  continued  in  preference  to  indirect  taxation.     I  and 
my  colleagues  have  a  sanguine  impression  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  to 
continue  the  income-tax  for  the  period  mentioned,  in  order  that  we  may  make  the 
))roposed  experiment  respecting  those  taxes  whicli  do  press  heavily  upon  tiie  indus- 
try, tlie  skill,  and  tlie  capital  of  the  country.     Wlien  I  look  to  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade  last  year,  not  speaking  of  the  internal  consumption,  whicii  was  stimii- 
iatecl  by  a  good  harvest,  and  compare  it  with  tlie  trade  of  1843 — when  I  find  that  in 
184.'}  it  was  £4G,. '500,000,  and  that  in  1844  it  rose  to  £50,000,000,  I  do  retain  the 
sanguine  hope  that  tlie  removal  of  those  restrictions  upon  your  manufactures  will 
still  fiirtlier  extend  your  internal  industry  and  your  external  commerce.     Although 
there  is  an  absolute  remission  of  taxes,  aitiiough  wc  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  cofi'ee 
or  other  articles,  expect  an   immediate  benefit  therefrom,  and  although  those  taxes 
being  absolutely  removed,  will  cease  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  still  if  their  removal 
sliould  iucreae  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  removal  will;  if 
not  directly,  at  least  indirectly,  aflcct  the  revenue;  it  will  cause  an  increased  con- 
surniJtion  ;  and  alth<nigli  in   these  particular  taxes  yo':  must  relinquisli  the  hope  of 
revenue,  yet  by  the  general  jjrosiierity  bearing  u])on  the  general  consumption,  there 
is,  I  think,  a  rational  hope,  that  your  revenue  will  com|)ensate  you  for  tiiat  loss. 
Sir,  when  we  last  proposed  this  tax,  there  was  a  consideraMon  which  has  not  been 
adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate.     I  think  the  noble  lord  objected  to  any 
alteration  of  detail,  being  uiuvilling  to  impair  flie  effect  of  tliis  great  instrument, 
wliich  we  considered  to  have  been  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country; 
while  the  lion,  gentleman  admits  that  there  Iras  been  no  ]>etition  against  it — circum- 
st;inc(;s  wliicli  I  think  show  tliat  tiic  measure  has  upon  the  whole  been  less  onerous 
than  wai  exi)ectcd,  and  that  the  iu(piisilion  necessary  to  establish  it  has  been  con- 
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diu'tc'l,  Uirough  the  great  skill  and  intelligence  .of  the  executive  officers,  and  in 
particular  those  in  the  stamp  department,  with  that  valuable  public  servant,  Mr. 
Presley,  at  tlieir  head — has  been  conducted  with  niuch  less  of  injustice  and  of 
oppression  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, tliat  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  this  tax  tliere  has  been  no  diminu- 
ti(m  of  the  receipts  from  other  sources  of  direct  taxation  ;  for  example,  the  assessed 
taxes  have  not  been  lessened  by  the  operation  of  the  income-tax.  Again,  there  has 
not  been  one  petition  against  the  tax.  1  therefore  do  hope  that  the  House  will  slill 
remain  of  the  same  favourable  opinion  wliicli  it  has  hitherto  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  income-tax  ;  and  that  the  House  will  jiermit  the  tax  to  be  continued  unaltered 
and  without  modification.  I  say  without  modification,  for  I  do  maintain  that  any 
attempt  at  modification  would  be  attended  with  the  utmost  ri:?k.  I  have  called  it  an 
income-tax,  because  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  an  income-tax;  and,  looking  upon  it 
in  that  light,'!  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  am  n')t  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties 
which  must  necessarily  attend  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  different  annui- 
ties. If  we  made  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  Ave  must  ascertain  the  liability  of  every 
man  to  disease  ;  we  must  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  health;  we  should  tlierefore 
not  get  rid  of  the  in(piisition  wliich  has  been  made  the  subject  of  such  loud  and  ear- 
nest complaint;  and,  moreover,  the  difficulties  of  discriminating  between  permanent 
sources  of  income  and  temporary  sources  of  income  would  be  interminable.  On 
these  grounds,  then,  I  do  liope  the  House  will  approve  of  tiie  tax  as  it  stands,  with- 
out alteration  or  modification. 

Mr.  Buller's  amendment  negatived  by  a  majority  of  128.     The  amendments  were 
read  and  agreed  to. 
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In  the  debate  on  Mr.  W.  Miles'  motion,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  in  the  application  of  surplus  revenue,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  neces- 
sity of  affording  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest" — 

8iR  Robert  Peel,  said,  I  shall  in  a  very  few  sentences  state  the  grounds  on  which 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer  my  opposition  to  the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  my 
hon.  friend.  I  oppose  that  motion,  because  the  object  of  it  being  merely  to  trans- 
fer a  certain  sum  from  the  county  rate  to  the  consolidated  fund,  in  my  o])inion  we 
should  practise  a  delusion  upon  the  agricultural  interest  by  impressing  tliem  with 
the  belief  that  such  a  measure  can  in  any  material  degree  operate  to  their  benefit. 
My  hon.  friend  states  that  the  total  amount  of  relief  which  he  means  to  propose  is 
about  ;£250,000  or  ^260,000,  not  an  absolute  remission  of  taxation  falling  upon 
agriculture,  but  merely  tlie  transfer  of  that  amount,  payable  in  England  from  the 
county  rate,  to  tlie  consolidated  fund.  Now,  supposing  in  that  way  my  hon.  friend 
gave  an  absolute  relief  of  ^250,000  to  the  agricullurnl  interest,  even  if  it  were  total 
and  unqualified,  the  absolute  amount  to  each  individual  would  be  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. But  my  hon.  friend  must  recollect  it  is  a  mere  transfer  of  a  charge  from 
one  species  of  taxation  to  another ;  my  hon.  friend  must  recollect,  if  he  concedes 
this  relief  to  the  agricuiiure  of  England,  he  must  concede,  where  it  can  be  done,  a 
corresponding  relief  to  agriculture  in  Scotland  and  Ireland!  The  consequence  will 
be,  therefore,  that  a  charge  of,  perhaps,  £350,000  or  £400,000  must  be  placed  on 
the  consolidated  fund.  Now,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that,  if  placed  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  the  check  put  on  expenditure  would  be  much  less  efiicient  than 
it  is  at  present;  and-thnt  government,  acting  through  its  officers,  i)robably  to  be 
newly  aiipointeil,  would  liave.much  smaller  means  of  exercising  local  vigilance  than 
those  who  are  now  by  the  local  authorities  appointed  to  superintend  this  charge. 
To  obtain,  therefore,  a  relief  in  England  of  £250;000  of  direct  taxation  on  the  county 
rates,  there  must  be  a  transfer  to  the  consolidated  fund  of  nearly  £400,000,  with  the 
prospect  of  continued  increase  to  be  placed  "on  that  fund.  But  who  are  the  con- 
tributors to  that  fund  ?  The  consolidated  fund  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  produce  of  taxation  to  which  the  agriculturists  contribute.  My  hon.  friend  says 
that  this  removal  of  taxation,  now  placed  on  the  county  rate,  v>'ouId  be  a  relief  "to 
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the  lower  class  of  farmers  and  peasants  ;  but  do  not  the  lower  class  of  farmers  and 
peasants  contribute  by  indirect  taxation  to  the  consolidated  fund  ?  Consequently  it 
would  be  a  mere  coimnutation  of  taxation  ;  and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  which  my  hon.  friend  intends  to  benefit,  would  derive  no  substantial 
relief.  j\Iv  hon.  friend,  however,  proposes  that  as  his  object;  and  I  rather  think 
that  my  hon.  friend  would  receive  support  from  others  who  mean  acquiescence  in 
the  motion  to  be  tantamount  to  a  condemnation  of  the  financial  proposals  made  by 
her  Majesty's  government;  because  I  find  that  in  a  circular  which  has  been  issued 
from  the  Protection  of  Agriculture  Society,  gentlemen  are  expressly  invited  to  vote 
for  this  motion,  upon  the  ground  that  the  remission  of  taxation  which  I  jiropose  is 
not  favourable  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  that  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend 
ought  to  be  acquiesced  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  eflectually  resisting  further 
progress  of  the  government  in  measures  of  free  trade.  If,  therefore,  that  be  the 
ground  upon  which  my  hon.  friend  brings  forward  his  motion,  or  others  are  inclined 
to  support  it,  still  less  is  it  in  my  power  to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend. 
I  have  had  placed  in  my  hands  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  member  of  this 
House,  soliciting  his  support  to  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend,  and  upon  rather  a 
different  ground  from  that  upon  which  he  puts  his  motion.  This  letter  is  from  a 
local  Protection  Society,  and  is  addressed  by  the  secretary  to  a  member  of  this 
House.  It  is  to  this  effect : — "  1  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  a  communication 
from  the  Central  Protection  Society  was  laid  before  our  managing  committee  yes- 
terday, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: — '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  a  remission  of  several  of  the  duties- which  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes  to  abolish 
in  his  remission  of  taxation,  would  tend  materially  to  lessen  the  employment  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  various  productions  of  the  soil. 
That  the  principle  on  which  the  Agricultural  Protection  Society  is  based  is,  to 
maintain  a  protection  to  British  agriculture,  not  less  than  that  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  ;  and  this  committee,  therefore,  recommend  all  the  Provincial 
Protection  Societies  to  urge,  ])y  deputations  or  otherwise,  their  local  representatives 
in  parliament  to  support  Mr.  Miles'  ihotion,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  these  free-trade  measures.'  " 

Their  ap])eal,  therefore,  is  clearly  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  small 
remission  of  local  burdens  to  the  amount  of  .£250,000  for  the  agricultural  interest — 
it  is  made  expressly  for  the  puri)Ose  of  arresting  the  further  progress  of  those  mea- 
sures which  it  is  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  introduce,  and  to 
imply  a  censure  and  a  comlemnation  of  their  financial  policy.  Whether,  therefore, 
the  grounds  for  snp])orting  this  motion  be  those  urged  by  my  hon.  friend,  or  those 
stated  in  this  letter  from  the  central  protection  society,  inviting  members  to  support 
tlie  motion,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the  progress  of  tlie  measures  proposed  by 
her  .Miije?ty's  government,  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  actpiiesce  in  the  motion 
of  my  hon.  friend.  Sir,  this  House  has  given  its  consent  to  the  income-tax  ; 
this  House  has  by  a  large  majority,  consented  to  the  continuance  of  a  tax  by 
which  a  sum  of  £.;,2o0,000  is  to  be  raised  on  the  property  and  income  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  continuance  of  that  tax  would  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
piildic — I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  House,  if  the 
jiropo.-al  for  its  continuance  had  not  l)een  acccmipanied  by  a  dcclaVation  of  the 
intention  of  the  government  in  respect  to  their  financial  policy.  I  concei\e,  there- 
fore, were  I  to  acipiiescc  in  a  motion  of  this  kind,  which  must  be  admitted  necessarily 
to  imply  a  complete  distmbance  of  that  financial  ])olicy,  I  should  be  acting  with 
gro-s  bad  faith,  having  proposed  the  income-tax,  if  I  were  to  consent  to  a  measure 
which  would  render  me  luiable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  proposed. 
If  i;40(),000  are  to  be  jjlaced  on  the  cor/solidated  fund,  it  is  quite  clear,  with 
the  prcMMit  amount  of  surplus  we  contemplate  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will  be 
im])0-sible  to  persevere  in  the  whole  of  the  financial  nR;i-ures  we  have  brought 
forward.  We  are  not  prepared  to  submit  to  an  innnediate  and  certain  deficit  to  the 
amount  to  wiiicli  it  nuisf  exist  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  my  hon.  friend;  and 
I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  consider  the  motion  of  my  lion,  friend  as  a  censure 
and  a  condenmation  of  our  financial  policy.  Sir,  I  cannot  say  I  at  all  repent  of 
liie  course  which  has  ))cen  pursued  by  her  JNlajesty's  government  since  their 
accc.i.'-ion  to  ollice.     1  look  now  at  the  condition  oi  this  country,  and  at  its  condi- 
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fion  at  the  period  when  we  assumed  power.  I  remember  the  statements  wliieh 
were  made  with  regard  to  tlie  position  of  the  agrieuUural  interest;  with  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  commeree;  with  regard,  I  believe,  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  who  were  dependent  on  their  industry  for  support  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  this  country.  I  tliink  I  recollect  hcarin<r  from  the  lion,  gentleman 
opposite,  tliat  in  the  town  he  represents — the  town  of  Sheffield — ihcre  were  not 
less  than  3,000  houses  unoccupied.  I  recollect  the  touching  accounts  which  were 
given  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts — 
the  accounts  of  the  struggles  which  were  made  even  to  procure  a  scanty  sustenance 
from  animals  which  had  died  of  disease.  I  recollect  tiiat  case  to  which  I  before 
referred — the  case  of  tlie  town  of  Paisley,  where,  during  the  winter  of  1841,  there 
were  not  less  than  12,000  persons — at  onetime  not  less  than  17,000  who  rose  in  the 
morning  uncertain  where  tliey  were  to  procure  the  subsistence  of  the  day,  excepting 
by  voluntary  charity.  Looking  at  these  things,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  bound 
to  support  the  i)artial  interests  of  any  individual  class.  I  consider.  Sir,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  take,  as  far  as  their  abilities  ])ermit,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  interests  of  all  classes;  and  I  now  belfeve  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
classes,  but  more  especially  for  the  interest  of  agriculture,  that  something  has  been 
done  to  reanimate  and  revive,  if  possible,  the  manufacturing  interest.  And  I  ask 
you  now  to  consider  not  the  effect  which  the  importation  ot  3,000  or  4,000  head  of 
cattle  or  of  swine  may  produce  upon  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  but  I  wish 
you  to  take  into  your  consideration  wiuit  woidd  have  been  the  effect  of  a  diminished 
demand  of  40,000  head  of  cattle  arising  from  continued  distress  tiiroughout  the 
manufacturing  districts.  I  do  not  believe  that  agricultural  prosperity  could  co-exist 
with  the  continuance  of  that  manufacturing  distress.  But  we  are  now  told  that, 
notwithstanding  our  reduction,  notwithstanding  the  remissions  we  have  made,  to 
the  amount  of  five  or  six  millions,  in  taxes  bearing  ni»on  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country — that  we  deserve  no  credit  for  it — that  all  indications  of  a  recurrence  of 
prosperity  are  disbelieved  and  denied — the  revival  of  manufacturing  activity  is 
entirely  owing  to  good  harvests.  But  I  remember  when  we  were  told  that  confi- 
dence in  the  recurrence  of  bettor  seasons  was  utterly  misplaced — that  there  was  no 
hope  for  tlie  revival  of  manufactures  and  commerce — that  our  measures  were  mere 
delusions — and  that  unless  we  took  the  agricultural  produce  of  other  countries  our 
markets  could  not  be  extended,  and  that  it  was  illusory  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  im- 
provement, or  that  the  snff'erings  of  the  people  could  be  mitigated.  Well,  but 
improvement  has  taken  jdace.  1  wish  hon.  gentlemen  would  read  some  of  the  trading- 
circulars  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  and  compare  them  with 
the  trading  circulars  issued  in  1842,  and  compare  them,  too,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  predictions  of  apjiroaching  ruin  that  were  tiien  made.  Here  is  one  of  those 
circulars  issued  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  present  year: — "  The  improvement, 
indeed,  in  manufacturing  property  has  far  exceeded  all  expectation  ;  the  transactions 
of  the  year  present  one  unbroken  series  of  remunerating  prices  for  goods,  and  a  very 
moderate  cost  of  the  raw  usaterial.  At  this  season  it  has  been  usual  to  expect  tem- 
porary stagnation  ;  but  at  the  moment  all  is  activity.  The  spinners  are  fidl  of  orders, 
and  steam  power  is  faxed  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil  contracts.  The  woollen  districts  have 
much  improved  in  condition,  and  may  be  pronounced  to  be  busily  and  advantageously 
employed.  The  stoeks"of  manufactured  goods  have  been  well  taken  off",  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  colonial  wool  sales  next  month  will  be  very  brisk,  and  very  full 
prices  be  obtained." 

The  circular  then  adds — and  this  is  another  proof  of  tlie  wisdom  of  the  fiscal 
policy'pursned  by  her  Majesty's  government, — "  There  are  no  imsound  specidations 
in  merchandise,  as  in  the  memorable  year  1825  ;  nor  in  American  securities,  nor  an 
enormous  bill  circulation,  as  before  the  last  panic;  and  our  monetary  relations  witii 
foreign  countries  are  altogether  iavourable.  AH  these  circumstances  combined,  again 
lead  to  the  appearance  of  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  money." 

That  is  the  account  given  in  this  circular  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  with  respect  to  the  con.uicrcial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Now  I  ask  you  to  contrast  that  with  the  state  of  the  country  in  1842,  and,  making 
all  the  allow^ances  that  you  will  make  for  favourable  seasons,  1  ask  you  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  condemning  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  policy  which 
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has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  government  ?  Observe  the  b^inring  of  this  on 
agriculture, — "  As  a  remarkable  evidence,"  says  this  circular,  "of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  most  interesting  to  notice  that  tlie  quantity  of  wheat 
sold  during  tlie  last  four  months  at  the  towns  whose  returns  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling  the  average^,  amounted  to  '2,128,092  quarters,  being  no  less  than 
247,707  quarters  more  than  the  sales  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1843  ;  while  the 
quantity  of  tbreign  corn  upon  which  duty  has  been  paid  during  the  whole  of  1844,  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  previous  year." 

Now,  observe  that  the  whole  of  that  increased  consumption  is  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  wheat,  the  produce  of  this  country,  there  being  no  increase  in  the 
import  of  foreign  wheat,  as  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  appears  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  four  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Speaking 
of  the  consumption  of  those  tovvns  only  where  the  averages  are  taken,  we  find 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  manufacturing  labourer, 
there  is  an  increased  consumption  in  them  of  247,000  quarters  of  wheat  in 
four  months  only.  When,  therefore,  j'ou  say  that  our  measures  are  calcrtilated 
to  increase  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  country,  and  that  the  benefit  of 
them  is  exclusively  confined  to  manufactures,  I  give  you  this  fact  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  there  is  derived  from  them  a  corresponding  benefit  to  agriculture, 
because  the  demand  for  that  part  of  our  own  produce  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  agriculture — namel}',  wheat,  is  extended  in  a  proportionate  degree  to 
the  increased  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  I  oppose  this  motion  in 
184-5  on  the  same  grounds  on  whicii  I  opposed  it  in  1836.  1  then  thought  that 
it  held  out  hopes  of  relief  which  were  certain  to  be  delusive.  I  dilfc^red  from 
those  with  whom  I  was  then  acting,  and  I  stated  the  grounds  on  which  I  opposed 
the  motion.  I  said  then,  as  T  say  now,  that  there  is  no  tax  bearing  upon  agriculture 
except  the  Rlalt-tax,  in  t!ie  power  of  government  to  remit;  and  I  should  have 
thought  that  my  hon.  friend  would  have  reserved  himself  until  the  removal  of  the 
a  action  duty,  or  the  duties  upon  glass  or  cotton  were  proposed,  and  then  have 
brought  forward,  in  competition  with  those  remissions  a  proposition  for  the  remis- 
sion of  this  tax  bearing  particularly  upon  agriculture,  instead  of  merely  suggesting 
a  pecuniary  bonus.  Sir,  I  will  not  now  enter  upon  the  question  of  agricultural 
protection.  It  does  not  properly  arise  in  this  debate,  and  it  will,  moreover,  be 
raised  in  a  discussion  which,  as  I  understand,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
AVolverhampton,  intends  to  raise  in  this  Hotise.  I  shall  then  be  prejjared  to  say 
why  I  think  that  the  Corn-laws  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  precisely  the  same  amount  of  agricultural  protection  shall 
be  maintained,  if  by  that  you  mean  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  touch  it  in  any 
revisal  of  a  tarili',  as  in  regard  to  bark,  or  articles  of  that  kind.  I  believe  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  country  that  you  sliould  relax  your  prohibitory  and  restrictive 
laws  with  great  caution.  I  do  not  say  for  the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
but  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes  cf  the  community.  I  am  holding  no  new  doc- 
trine. I  have  ever  [)rofessoJ  my  belief  that  the  system  of  prr)hihition  and  extreme 
jirotection  is  wrong.  I  do  not,  as  I  said  tlie  other  night,  defend  the  protection 
given  to  the  West  India  interest  upon  the  principle  of  commercial  policy;  but  seeing 
the  long  jjcriod  for  whic'i  it  lias  endured,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  in  the  West  Indie-;,  the  peculiar  j)osition  of  those  colonies  with 
respect  to  labour;  seeing  also  our  obligation  to  maintain  our  colonial  empire;  I 
iiave  the  strongest  impression  that  thesudilen  and  ha^ty  removal  of  protection  woidd 
be  an  injury  not  only  to  the  West  Indies,  but  to  the  whole  of  this  great  empire.  We 
are  now  taunted  by  one  side  of  the  House  with  having  seriously  injured  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  by  the  rapidity,  the  inconsiderate  hostc,  with  wiiich  the  protection 
of  that  interest  has  been  dealt  with.  On  the  other  side  of  the  House  wc  are  taunted 
with  being  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  agricidtural  party  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  wc  ouglit  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  removal  of  all  protection  whatsoever.  Sir, 
our  intention  is  to  pursue  the  course  we  have  hitiierto  taken,  without  yielding  to 
the  Kugge-tions  of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  We  have  attempted  gradually  to 
ab'ilisii  proliihitory  duties,  and  gradually  to  relax  extreme  protection.  In  my 
ol)inion  we  have  done  so  with  the  best  success.  I  look  to  the  general  results 
of  [our   policy  in  the  position   of  the  country  now,  as  compared  with  the  position 
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in  vvliicli  we  found  it ;  and  I  say  we  are  amply  jnstified  in  the  course  we 
have  pursued,  and  are  encourag'ed  to  jierscvere  in  it.  Sir,  the  hon.  member  for 
Shrewsbury  repeats  an  accusation  he  made  on  a  former  occasion,  of  our  having 
retained  ])()\ver  by  a  forgetfidness  of  the  pledges  we  gave  in  opposition.  As  1 
before  said,  I  shall  not  enter  into  personal  controversy.  When  I  proposed  the 
tariff  in  1842,  and  when  that  charge,  which  the  hon,  member  now  i-epeats,  was 
made  against  me,  I  find  the  hon.  gentleman  got  up  in  his  place,  and  stated 
that, — "■  ^Vith  relerence  to  the  accusation  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that 
the  right  hon.  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  government  had  repudiated  princi])les  when 
in  opposition  win  .'h  he  had  adopted  when  in  oifice,  that  that  charge  had  been  made 
without  due  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case." 

I  find  tlie  same  hon.  gentleman  again  use  these  words  : — "  The  conduct  pursued 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  in  exact,  permanent,  and  pei'fect  consistency  with 
the  principles  of  free- trade  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt.  His  reason  for  saying  this  much 
was  to  refute  the  accusations  brought  against  the  present  government,  that  they 
had  put  forward  their  present  views  in  order  to  obtain  a  change  of  government,  so 
as  to  get  into  power  themselves." 

These  sentiments  I  find  attributed  to  I^Ir.  Disraeli.  I  do  not  know  v\hether  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  them  in  the  House;  but  this  I  know,  that  I 
then  held  in  the  same  estimation  the  panegyric  with  which  I  now  regard  the  attack. 
I  was  certainly,  however,  so  struck— remembering  the  former  defence  of  the  hon. 
gentleman — that  the  accusation  which  he  made  to-night  should  have  proceeded 
from  him,  that  I  could  not  forbear  alluding  to  it. 

Motion  negatived.  

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 
April  3,  1845. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  35  George 
IH.,  c.  23,  and  40  George  HL,  c.  85,  and  also  48  George  IH;,  c.  145,  were  read. 
The  House  then  went  into  committee. 

Sir  Robert  Pbel,  addressing  the  chairman,  said  : — Mr.  Greene,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring,  on  the 
])art  of  her  Majesty's  government,  that  it  was  our  intention  during  the  recess  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  academical  education  in  Ireland. 
I  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  dis'inct  intimation  that  the  circumstances 
and  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth  should  be  included  in  that 
consideration.  I  added,  that  in  undertaking  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Maynooth,  it  was  our  intention  to  undertake  it  in  a  spirit  friendly  and  not  adverse 
to  tlie  institution;  and  I  made  that  public  declaration  at  that  time  in  order  that  due 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  intentions  of  her  IMajesty's  government.  I  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  demonstration  of  opinion  which  has  been  made  this  day  by  the 
]»resentaiion  of  petitions.  I  could  not  look  back  to  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  House  with  respect  to  Maynooth,  without  foreseeing  that  a  proposition 
for  the  extension  of  Maynooth  was  likel}'  to  encounter  the  risk  of  great  opposition, 
I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  manj^  persons  entertaining  strong  religious 
feelings  and  conscientious  scruples,  the  sincerity  of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
which  on  that  account  are  entitled  to  resju'ctful  consideration, — I  could  not  but 
foresee  that  any  proposal  for  an  increased  grant  to  Maynooth  was  likel}'  to  encounter 
such  an  opposition  as  I  have  witnessed  this  day;  and  it  was  because  v. e  foresaw  this, 
having  to  encounter  difficulties  of  which  we  were  fully  sensible,  but  by  which  we 
were  not  deterred,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  care  that  these  difficulties  should 
not  be  aggravated  by  a  just  allegation  that  we  had  concealed  our  intentions,  and  had 
taken  the  country  by  surprise.  It  was  upon  that  account  that,  expressly  and 
deliberately,  I  made  the  intimation  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session,  not  in  vague  and  equivocal  terms,  but  in  terms  distinctly  indicating  that  the 
probable  result  of  the  consider.ition  which  we  "ivere  |)ledged  to  give  to  the  position  of 
the  college  of  Maynooth,  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  system,  accomjtanied  with 
an  increase  of  the  public  grant.  In  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  thus  publicly  given, 
we  have,  during  the  recess,  taken  this  great  subject  of  academical  instruction  ia 
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Ireland  into  our  consideration.  I  will  say  nothing  now  witli  respect  to  one  portion 
of  this  question,  whicli  will  be  bi-ought  under  the  notice  of  the  Ilou^e  at  aiioii.er 
period — I  mean  tlie  extension  of  the  means  of  academical  education  in  Ireland  apart 
from  Maynooth.  The  observations  I  have  to  make  on  this  day  will  be  limited 
entirely  to  the  que-;tion  of  Maynootli.  Tlie  state  of  that  college  has  undergone  our 
deliberate  consideration.  We  have  reviewed  the  extent  of  any  obligations,  in  piint 
of  honour  and  good  faith,  which  past  transactions  and  past  acts  of  the  legislature 
might,  in  our  opinion,  impose  upon  the  executive  government  and  parliament  of  the 
country  in  reference  to  this  subject;  we  have  considered  the  practical  etfect  of  the 
present  system  pursued  at  Maynooth,  and  tlie  probable  effect  of  any  alteration  in 
that  system;  and,  having  given  to  the  whole  subject  the  best  consideration  in  our 
power,  I  now,  on  the  part  of  the  exjcutive  government,  submit  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  proposal  which  we  are  prepared  to  make. 
Sir,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  we  ai'e  at  liberty  to  pursue  one  or  other  of  three 
courses  with  respect  to  the  institution  of  Maynooth.  It  is  competent  for  us  to 
continue  without  alteration  the  present  system,  and  the  present  amount  of  the 
parliamentary  grant.  It  is  com])etent  to  us  to  discontinue  the  grant  altogether, — 
to  repudiate  all  connexion  with  Maynooth,  and,  after  providing  perhaj)s  for  the  pro- 
tecti(m  of  existing  interests,  publicly  to  notify  that  there  shall  hereafter  be  no 
connexion  between  government  and  the  college  of  Maynooth.  That  is  the  second 
course  which  it  is  possible  to  pursue.  The  third  course  is  to  adopt  in  a  friendly  and 
generous  spirit  the  institution  provided  for  tlie  education  of  fi)e  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood — to  extend  the  parliamentary  provision  for  that  purpose,  and  to  attempt, 
not  by  interfence  wiih  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  by  a  more  liberal  provision,  to  improve  the  system  of  education,  and  to  elevate 
the  tone  and  character  of  that  iiistitution.  Any  one  of  these  three  courses  is  open 
to  us.  With  respect  to  the  first — the  continuance,  without  alteration  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  kind,  of  the  present  grant  and  the  present  system,  it  is  our  deliberate 
conviction,  that  of  all  courses  that  can  be  pursued,  that  would  be  the  most  pregnant 
with  mischief.  We  profess  to  endow  a  national  institution — we  profess  to  make 
provision  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  give  spiritual  instruction  and  religious 
consolation  to  many  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  just  give  enough,  by  voting 
annually  £9,000  a  year,  to  discourage  and  paralyse  voluntary  contributions  for  that 
purpose.  Remove  the  grant  altogether,  and  you  will  find  on  the  part  of  the  peo]de  of 
Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  disposition  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  to  provide 
some,  perhaps  an  imperfect  endowment,  by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  education 
of  their  priesthood.  But  the  grant  of  £9,000  a  year,  the  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  endow  an  institution  and  to  provide  instruction,  has  the  effect  of 
discouraging  the  contributions  of  others,  while  the  allotted  amount  is  wholly  insuf- 
ficient for  its  professed  object.  What  then  is  our  position?  If  it  bo  a  violation  of 
principle  to  provide  instruction  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  we  are  guilty 
of  that  violation  of  principle  now.  A  grant  of  £9,000  a  year,  professedly  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  is  a  violation  of  principle  at  least  as 
great  as  any  which  I  shall  pro|)ose  to  the  House.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  make 
an  annual  grant  to  Maynootli:  that  is  not  the  limit  of  your  connexion  with  the  insti- 
tution. There  are  ujion  the  statute  book  three  acts  of  parliament,  two  passed  by 
the  Irish  legislature  before  the  union,  and  one  jiassed  in  the  year  1808,  adopting  and 
sanctioning  this  institution,  for  the  support  of  which  the  annual  grant  is  made. 
By  the  combined  etfect  of  tlie>e  acts  of  parliament,  you  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  the  education  of  floman  C;itliolics  only.  You  expressly  use  the 
phrase  the  "  cstal)li.>liinent"  of  a  college.  Whom  have  you  appointed  as  the  visiters 
of  tliat  c(dlege?  Have  you  disclaimed  connexion  ^i!ih  that  college?  have  you 
repudiated  it  as  a  guilty  thing  with  which  you  will  hohl  no  communion  ?  So  far 
from  it,  you  have  appointed  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  higliest  juilicial  authorities 
as  the  visiters  of  this  institution  which  you  have  so  establislied.  The  lord  chancellor 
aii<l  the  judges  are  the  visiters  of  tliat  college.  You  jorovide  only,  it  is  true,  by  an 
annual  vote,  for  the  jiresident,  certain  officers,  and  professors  of  that  c(dlege; 
but  tlu!  acts  which  have  received  your  sanction  expressly  speak  of  "  fellows,"  of 
that  college  to  be  cudoweil.  The  acts  originally  contemplated  a  jjerfect  system 
of  collegiate  education,   consisting  of  scholars,   of  nuistcrs,   of  professors,   and  of 
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IVllows.  The  president  of  tlio  college  must  have  tlie  sanction  of  the  Crown  to 
liis  nomination.  You  have  appointed  a  numerous  hody  of  trustees  for  the  charge 
and  superintendence  of  this  college.  You  commit  to  their  hands  an  annual  parlia- 
mentary graat.  Tlic  intention  must  have  been  to  re|)eal  the  statute  of  mortmain  in 
favour  of  the  college.  Y'^ou  have  permitted  the  trustees  to  purchase  or  acquire 
real  proi^erty  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  per  annum,  for  the  ])urpose  of  providing  for 
that  college.  By  the  Irish  act  you  permitted  them  in  the  wliole  to  hold  real 
ju'operty  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  a  year.  That  was  the  result  of  the  act  of  the  Irish 
parliament ;  but  in  tiie  year  180S  tin's  imperial  parliament  recognised  the  institution 
so  far  as  to  make  a  furtlicr  jjrovision  for  it,  enabhng  the  trustees  to  make  com- 
promises of  certain  suits  at  law  then  depending,  and  to  liold  a  still  larger  amount  of 
real  property  than  had  been  contemplated  by  the  Irish  parliament.  You  have 
enabled  the  trustees,  by  express  enactment,  to  provide  and  assign  a  chapel  in  which 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  church  shall  be  celebrated  by  a  chaplain  to  be 
appointed  by  the  trustees.  These  are  the  enactments  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature;  and  1  ask  whether  I  have  not  completely  established  that,  if 
it  be  a  violation  of  principle  to  recognise — to  sanction — to  provide  for — the  instruc- 
tion of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  that  violation  of  principle  has  been 
deliberately  committed  by  the  government  and  parliament  of  this  country  ?  And 
what  is  the  corresponding  benefit  which  you  gain  ?  What  is  the  practical  com- 
))ensation  with  which  you  counterbalance  the  moral  evil?  You  cannot  deny  the 
fact,  that  you  now  endow  professors  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion — training  up  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  for  the  inculcation  of  those 
doctrines.  At  Ma3'nooth,  supported  by  your  grant,  are  ten  professors — three  of 
whom  are  professors  of  theology.  Does  it  mitigate  in  anj'  degree  the  violation  of 
principle,  that  these  professors  are  miserably  endowed  ?  that  the  maximum  which 
they  receive  is  £120  per  annum  ?  Surely,  if  you  consent  to  endow  theological  pro- 
fessors at  all,  it  is  good  jtolicy  to  make  such  a  provision  as  shall  ensure  the  services 
of  men  of  iiigh  character  and  attainments  ?  I  speak  not  with  the  slightest  disrespect 
of  any  who  are  professors  in  that  institution  now — I  am  only  arguing  with  respect 
to  the  general  tendency  of  incompetent  allowances.  If  men  of  high  character 
and  great  attainments  can  be  occasionally  found  ready,  through  zeal  for  their 
religion  and  for  the  interests  of  education,  to  devote  their  time  to  the  cause  of 
public  instruction  with  incompetent  salaries,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
secure  permanently  the  services  of  men  of  learning  and  ability  by  assigning  that 
whicli  is  at  least  a  decent  provision  for  their  maintenance.  All  I  contend  for  now 
is,  that  we  gain  no  compensation  for  our  violation  of  principle  hj'  assigning  so 
limited  a  pecuniary  grant ;  that  we  provoke  feelings  of  disgust  and  discontent  at 
our  parsimony  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  we  commit  the  instruction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  In  this  institution  there  are  Jiow  about  440  students, 
250  of  them  we  profess  to  maintain  ;  the  remainder  are  called  pensioners,  providing 
for  their  own  maintenance.  For  the  free  students,  namely,  those  on  the  foundation, 
an  allowance  is  made  from  the  parliamentary  grant  of  about  ,£23  per  head.  From 
this  sum  is  to  be  provided  the  dress  of  the  student,  the  scanty  furniture  of  his 
apartment,  and  his  commons;  and  from  the  aggregate  balance  that  is  left,  the 
general  expenses  of  the  institution,  the  expenses  of  coals,  candles,  repairs,  and  such 
like  charges,  have  to  be  defrayed.  What  is  the  state  of  the  building  of  the  college? 
and  what  are  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  calculated  to  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  those 
young  men  who  are  educated  there — feelings  likely  to  survive  in  their  after  inter- 
course with  the  world?  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  appearance  of  the 
building:  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  deserted  barrack  than  of  a  literary 
institution.  With  respect  to  the  provision  for  the  students,  of  whom  there  are  440 
in  some  way  or  other  receiving  their  education  there,  and  professing  to  receive  it 
through  your  liberality,  I  take  it  from  the  words  of  one  who  knows  the  fact  from 
actual  inspection,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  each  of  those  students  a  separate 
room  for  his  occupation — that  in  many  cases  several  of  them  are  placed  in  one  room, 
for  his  occupation — that  in  many  cases  several  of  them  are  placed  in  one  room,  and 
even  in  some  instances  in  one  garret.  Sir,  a  representation  upon  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  executive  by  many,  indeed  I  might  with  truth  say,  by  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelacy;  and  I  shall  need  no  apology  to  the  House  if  I  read 
189-VoL.  IV. 
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that  statement.  It  was  addressed  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland: — "With 
sentiments  of  the  must  profound  rc-.:),'.-t,  we  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  excellency, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Caiholic  College  of  Maynooth  have  long  been 
struggling  under  great  embarrassments  in  directing  the  alFairs  of  that  establish- 
ment, on  acount  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  funds  to  the  objects  for  whicli  it  was 
instituted.  We  beg  to  state  that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect,  as  far  as 
tliey  could,  the  benevolent  object  of  the  government  in  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth College,  the  said  trustees  ordered  a  rigidly  parsimonious  economy  to  be  observed 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  college,  which  not  only  reduced  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  and  administrators  of  it  below  the  usual  allowances  for  respectabl-.; 
clerks,  but  actually  interfered  with  their  comforts  and  conveniences  to  a  degree 
unbecoming  a  public  institution  for  the  education  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  So 
uvgent  was  the  necessity  of  all  possible  retrenchment  in  order  to  compass  the  essential 
olijects  of  the  establishment,  that  the  president  has  been  frequently  obliged  to  send 
liMne  the  students  during  the  vacation,  for  the  paltry  but  indispensable  saving  of 
two  months'  provision;  which  is  attended  with  the  great  inconvenience  of  removing 
the  students  from  the  restramts  of  college  discipline  and  superintendence,  so  necessary 
to  be  kept  up  during  the  short  period  of  their  ecclesiastical  course,  in  order  to  render 
them  proper  and  useful  members  of  the  priesthood;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
parsimonious  management,  a  debt  of  £4,600  has  been  contracted.  We  beg  leave 
further  to  state,  that  the  increasing  distresses  in  the  country  during  the  latter  years 
have  so  affected  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  from  which  candidates 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are  usually  presented,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  those  who  pay  for  their  support  in  the 
college,  and  a  far  greater  reduction  is  to  be  apprehended — they  have  found  it  so 
difficult  of  late  to  pay  the  usual  pensions  after  having  incurred  tiie  heavy  expense  of 
preparatory  education  and  outfit  for  the  college.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of 
pensioners  has  not  only  created  the  necessity  of  a  proportionable  increase  of  free 
places  on  the  establishment,  but  has  deprived  the  economy  of  the  college  of  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  pensions.  To  instance  the  total  insnlTiciency  of  the  present 
establishment  for  the  wants  it  was  intended  to  supply,  the  prelates  are  in  many 
instances  obliged  to  withdraw  their  respective  students  from  the  college,  who  had 
entered  on  their  enlarged  course  of  studies  two  years  before  the  completion  of  that 
course;  frustrating  thereby,  very  reluctantly,  the  wise  and  benevolent  views  of 
government  in  establishing  that  foundation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  a  superior 
class  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  would  be  qualified,  by  their  talents  and 
acquirements,  to  fill  the  vacant  professorships  in  the  college  and  the  higher  offices  in  the 
Church.  To  such  embarrassments  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  reduced  by  the 
inadequate  supply  of  jiriests  from  the  establishment,  that  they  are  frequently 
necessitated  to  call  home  students  for  the  performance  of  clerical  duties,  before  they 
com])lete  their  ordinary  theological  course,  which  is  already  so  short  as  to  afford 
barely  the  knowledge  essential  for  the  performance  of  the  clerical  functions."  (Signed 
by  twenty-two  Roman  Ciitholic  Prelates.) 

Now  I  ask  wdiether  I  am  not  right  in  contending  that  you  can  take  no  course 
which  is  not  j)referable  to  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  things;  that  is,  to  a  conti- 
nued violation  of  principle — if  it  be  a  violation  of  ])rinciple— in  undertaking  lo 
instruct  a  priesthood  from  whose  doctrines  you  dissent,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
making  only  this  niggardly  aud  inadefpiute  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
thrise  for  whose  education  you  have  made  yourselves  resp(msible?  This  subject  is 
now  broui;lit  under  our  consideration,  an<l  tlecide  upon  it  we  must.  Will  it  be  wi>e 
— will  it  l;e  just,  to  say  to  the  Roman  Cath<dics  of  Ireland,  "  We  arc  bound,  it  is 
true,  by  an  inconvenient  obligation,  contracted  by  (»ir  predecessors,  and  that  obliga- 
tion we  will  res|)ect ;  in  a  study  s|)irit,  we  will  continue  to  give  you  the  nsu;d  grant 
of  9,000/.  a  year  ;  but  there  shall  bono  imi)r(jvement  in  your  buildings — there  shall 
be  no  advau'-e  in  the  salaries  of  your  professors — the  acts  of  parliametit  shall  con- 
tinue unrepealed  and  unaltered — our  implied  sanction  and  encouragement,  so  far  as 
statute  law  is  concerned,  shall  remain  ;  and  though  we  do  not  withhold  the  annual 
grant,  we  continue  it  with  the  feeling  that  our  conscience  is  violated,  and  we  give  it 
you  (»nly  because  we  have  lo  fulfil  an  odious  contract  into  which  others  entered,  and 
from  which  we  cannot  escape?"     Any  course  is  i>referable  to  this.     I  come,  then, 
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to  tlie  consideration  of  another  alternative.     Shall  we  avow  that  our  conscientious 
scnij)les  are  so  violated  in  tlie  maintenance  of  this  system,  that  we  will  discontinue 
altog-ether  the  connexion  with  Maynooth;  that  the  vote  shall,  after  some  temporary 
arrangements,  be  withdrawn,  and  the  burden  of  educating  the  priesthood  shall  be 
thrown  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  ?     ["  Hear,  hear."]      1  infer  tiiat  there  are  some 
who  think  that  a  desirable  course.     Before  you  adopt  this  course,  I  ask  the  House  to 
li-ten  to  the  state  iient  I  am  about  to  make,  and  maturely  to  weigh  tiie  reasons  which 
))revent  me  from  counselling  it.     If  this  were  a  mere  pecuniary  engagement,  from 
which  you  could  not,  without  absolute  injustice,  stand  released,  you  might  possiblv 
avoid  the  annual  performance  of  it,   by  calculating  the  value  of  the  annuity,  con- 
verting il  into  capital,  ])aying  the  amoiint  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  and  notify- 
ing to  tiiem   that  on   religious  grounds  you  al^solved  yourselves  from   all  further 
connexion  with  this  institution.     Apart  from  the  obligation  of  good  faith — apart 
from  all  consideration  of  the  mortified  and  irritated  feelings  which  might  arise  from 
an  avowal  on  your  part  that  conscientious  scruples  prevented  you  from  continuing 
this  vote;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  absolute  discontinuance  of  the 
vote  woulil  be  better  for  all  ));irposes  than  the  continuance  of  the  niggardly  allowance 
you  at  present  grant ;  but  I  think  I  can  assign  reasons  which,  if  as  legislators  and 
statesmen  you  take  into  account,  public  feelings  and  considerations  of  public  policy 
will  dissuade  you  from  taking  that  course,  and  from  repudiating  all  connexion  with 
this  institution.    When  did  your  connexion  with  it  arise  ?     Under  whose  authority  ? 
How  long  has  it  been  continued  ?  For  fifty  years  you  have  consented  to  continue  the 
parliamentary  vote  for  Maynooth.     You  commenced  your  connexion  with  it  in  the 
year  1795.     The  reigning  sovereign  was  George  III.  ;  the  minister  of  England  was 
Mr.  Pitt;  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  was  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  the  year 
1795  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,    Lord  Fitzvilliam,   called  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  parliament  to  the  state  of   education  in  that  country.     That  was  a  critical 
])eriod,  tlie  year  1795.     In  a  speech  made  to  the  Irish  parliament,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  that  year,  the  lord-lieutenant  addressed  them  thus  : — ''  We  are  engaged 
in  an  arduous  contest;  the  time  calls  not  only  for  great  fortitude,  and  an  unusual 
share  of  public  spirit,   but  for  much  constancy  and  perseverance.    You  are  engaged 
with  a  power  which,  under  the  ancient  forms  of  its  internal  arrangement,  was  always 
highly  tbrmidable  to  the  neighbouring  nations.     Lately  this  power  has  assumed  a 
new  shape,  but  with  the  same  ambition,  with  much  more  extensive  and  systematic 
designs,  far  more  etfective,  and  without  comparison  more  dreadful  in  the  certain 
consequences  of  its  eventual  success  ;  it  threatens  nothing  less  than  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  every  state  in  Europe  ;  an  enemy  to  them 
all,  it  is  actuated  with  a  peculiar  animosity  against  these  kingdoms,  not  only  as  the 
natural  protector  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  also  because,   by  the  pos- 
session of  a  legal,  humane,  and  rational  freedom,  we  seem  to  reproach  that  false  and 
spurious  liberty  which,  in  reality,  is  an  ignominious  servitude,  tending  to  extinguish 
all  good  arts,  to  generate  nothing  but  impiety,  crime,  disorder,  and  ferocious  man- 
ners, and  to  end  in  v.'retchedness  and  general  desolation.     To  guard  his  people  from 
the  enterprise  of  this  dangerous  and  malignant  power,  and  for  the  protection  of  all 
civilized  society  against  the  inroads  of  anarchy,  his  Majesty  has  availed  himself  of 
every  rational  aid,  foreign  and  domestic ;  he  has  called  upon  the  skill,  courage,  and 
experience  of  all  his  subjects,  wheresoever  dispersed." 

In  that  same  speech,  made  at  that  eventful  epoch,  the  lord-lieutenant  said  to  the  Irish 
parliament : — "Attached  as  you  are  to  tiie  general  cause  of  religion,  learning,  and 
civilisation,  I  have  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  state  of  education  in  this 
kingdom,  which  in  some  parts  will  admit  of  improvement,  in  others  may  require 
some  new  arrangements.  Considerable  advantages  have  been  already  derived  under 
the  wise  regulations  of  parliament  from  the  Protestant  charter  schools,  and  these 
will,  as  usual,  claim  your  attention  ;  but,  as  these  advantages  have  been  but  partial, 
and  as  circumstances  have  made  other  considerations  connected  with  this  important 
subject  highly  necessary',  it  is  hoped  that  your  wisdom  will  order  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  occasions  of  the 
several  descriptions  of  men  which  compose  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  Ire- 
land." 
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These  expre^ssions  were  meant  to  Iiavc  reference  to  the  institution  of  the  College  of 
Maynootli.  iAke  all  speeches  on  sucii  occasions,  they  are  necessarily  general  ;  hut 
before  the  address  in  answer  to  that  speech  was  voted — an  address  moved  by  J\lr. 
Grattan— Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  expressly  said,  referring  to 
the  paragraph  in  the  speech  relating  to  education  : — "  On  this  subject  it  is  intended 
that  a  plan  should  be  submitted  for  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
who  are  now  excluded  from  the  continent." 

He  supplied,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  doubtful  and  vague  in  the  speech  of 
the  lord-lieutenant ;  he  told  tjie  Hou«e  of  Commons  that  it  was  intended  to  establish 
Maj'nooth  ;  and  with  that  distinct  intimation  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  and  tlie  House  of  Lords  res|)onded  to  the  speech  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  told  him,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  i-ecommended  it,  that  they 
■would  consider  the  extension  of  education.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Camden;  and  Lord  Camden,  as  lord-lieutenant,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  college  having  been  founded,  the 
Marquess  Camden,  addressing  tlie  parliament,  and  thanking  them  for  their  liberalitj', 
stated  to  them  : — ■"  My  lords  and  gentlemen — his  iNlajesty  observes  with  the  highest 
satisfaction,  that  during  the  present  crisis  you  have  not  failed  to  cherish  and  maintain 
the  various  sources  of  your  internal  prosperity.  A  wise  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
educating  at  home  tlie  Roman  Catholic  clergy." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  year  1795,  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  had  presided 
at  the  inauguration  of  Maynooth,  who  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  thus 
congratulated  the  parliament  on  its  wisdom  in  founding  a  plan  of  domestic  education 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  1795,  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment passed  the  first  act  relating  to  ]\Iaynooth ;  and  that  act  was  passed  Ijy  the  Irish 
Lords  and  Commons  without  a  division,  and  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The 
prelates  of  the  Protestant  church  were  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  parlia- 
ment was  exclusively  of  a  Protestant  character;  and  yet,  at  that  period,  at  the 
instance  of  the  executive  government,  that  parliament — '.vithout  a  division,  without 
a  dissentient  voice — consented  to  this  supposed  violation  of  principle,  voted  the  sum 
that  was  then  thought  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  clothed 
the  institution  with  a  parliamentary  sanction.  I  need  not  repeat,  that  at  this  period 
George  III.  was  the  sovereign,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown. 
In  1800,  before  the  Union,  another  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  passed  upon  the 
same  sulyect ;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Union,  the  imperial  parliament  found 
this  college  established  and  sup])orted  by  parliamentary  grants.  Those  grants  were 
continued  by  the  imjjerial  parliament,  and  in  the  year  1808  an  act  was  passed,  not 
interfering  with  the  institution,  but  adopting  and  sanctioning  it,  and  giving  facilities 
for  its  further  extension.  The  present  year,  1845,  completes  the  series  of  fifty  years 
during  wliich  this  vote  has  been  annually  continued  bv'  the  House  — a  vote  for  the 
support  of  Maynooth.  I  know  that  there  is  a  generally  prevailing  impression  that 
the  imperial  parliament  has  hitherto  done  nothing  more  than  adojit  tiie  acts  of  the 
Iri<h  parliament — that  they  found  the  vote  establi-ihed,  and  they  have  continued  it 
Avithout  alteration,  feeling  themselves  bound  by  the  contract  into  which  the  Irish 
parliament  had  entered.  Now,  I  am  about  to  prove  to  you  that  that  impression  is 
completely  erroneous;  that  you  have  at  two  distinct  periods  granted  additional  sums  in 
aid  of  the  vote  ;  tliat  yon  have  not  merely  contented  yourselves  with  adopting  the  vote 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  but  that  you  have  increased  it  on  two  specific  occasions,  and 
you  are  now  anniuilly  ])assing  the  vote,  increased  by  additions  made  by  the  Rrilish 
pirliament.  In  the  year  1807,  I  think,  the  vote  was  increased  to  i;i;),000;  the 
increase  being  ajiplied  for  additional  buildings.  In  1808,  Mr.  Percival  declined  to 
continue  the  adclilional  sum  to  its  full  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Percival 
lent  Ills  direct  sanction  to  a  permanent  increase  of  the  vote.  In  the  year  1808,  Mr. 
Foster  was  Irish  (Chancellor  of  the  Ivxchecpier ;  and  I  find  the  following  account  of 
what  jiassed  in  that  year  on  the  subject  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth: — "Mr.  Foster 
rose  to  move  tiie  resolution  for  a  grant  to  M.iynootli  College,  'i'hc  grant  in  former 
years,  lie  said,  had  been  ,£S00O.  liast  year  it  bad  been  increased  to  X'K1,000,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  enabling  that  in-titution  to  erect  bnildin^s  ea])al)le  of  containing  fifty 
additional  students.  Jt  was  his  intenlion  to  move,  in  iiddition  to  the  £8000  of  former 
years,  by  which  'JOO  students  had  been  niainlained,  an  addilional  sum  for  the  main- 
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tcnance  of  the  fifty  new  students ;  he  therefore  moved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding- 
£\)250  Irish  currency,  be  grantod  to  his  Majesty,  (o  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Ireland  for  the  current  jear." 

I  turn  then  to  the  speech  of  Air.  Percival :  "  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Percival)  said,  it  was  particularly  desirable,  after  the  establisluncnt  of  the  con- 
nexion of  this  country  with  the  Irish  Catholics  since  tlie  Union,  tliat  the  grant  of  tiie 
Irish  parliament  should  not  be  diminished.  The  fact  was,  that  by  the  vote  then 
under  consideration,  that  grant  was  to  be  extended  to  a  provision  for  one-fourtii 
more  than  were  educated  heretofore.  It  appeared,  besides,  that  111  others  wero 
educated  for  the  Calliolic  priesthood  in  ditferent  parts  of  Ireland."  ..."  On 
the  whole,  he  thouglit  that  tlie  suj)ply  of  361  would  be  sullicieut  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  therefore  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  his  right 
lion,  friend." 

Here  is  a  proof  that,  in  1808,  Mr.  Percival  bemg  the  minister,  the  British  go- 
vernment consented  to  an  extension  of  the  vote  bej'ond  that  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  for  the  express  pur))ose  of  providing  education  for  fifty 
additional  students;  and  Mr.  Percival,  in  acceding  to  the  grant,  implied  tliat  if  he 
had  thought  a  greater  number  of  students  than  361  was  reijuired  for  the  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  would  not  have  been  unwilling  still  further  to 
augment  the  sum  for  that  purpose.  Again,  in  1813,  there  was  an  addition  to  the 
vote  ;  I  can  speak  to  it  with  certainty,  because  at  the  lime  I  tilled  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant.  This  addition  was  of  £700  a-year,  to  be  applied 
to  the  better  maintenance  of  the  senior  students,  called  the  Dunboyne  students. 
I  have  stated  now  to  the  House  the  circumstances  imder  which  this  connexion  has 
grown  up.  I  have  shown  how  it  originated  in  1795,  and  has  been  continued  ever 
since,  the  vote  being  increased  and  the  connexion  strengthened  by  the  acts  of  the 
imperial  parliament.  I  ask  you,  whether  you  are  now  prepared  to  declare  to  the 
llumaii  Catholic  body — "  During  this  half  century  we  have  been  in  error,  we  have 
been  violating  a  conscientious  scruple  which  we  must  now  observe,  and  we  give 
notice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  this  connexion,  after  continuing  for 
half  a  century,  must  now  be  abolished."  Recollect  that  when  it  was  formed  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  labouring  under  disabilities  that  excluded  them  from  ofBce 
and  from  parliament  ;  and  that  those  disabilities  did  not  constitute,  in  the  view  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  an  objection  to  originating  this  grant.  Those  disabilities 
have  been  now  entirely  removed  ;  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  with  ourselves  in  resi)ect  to  civil  privileges :  shall  we  now  turn  to  them  and 
tell  them,  in  a  harsh  and  unfriendly  tone — "  We  cannot  act  towards  )'ou  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  parliament  of  your  own  country  acted?  True,  you  were  then 
labouring  under  exclusion  which  has  now  been  removed, — true,  you  did  not  then 
stand  on  the  footing  of  equal  privilege, — true,  the  parliament  which  favoured  you 
was  an  Irish  parliament — was  a  parliament  exclusively  Protestant;  the  scruples  of 
conscience  that  parliament  did  not  feel,  we  feel ;  and  the  connexion  with  your  religious 
education  which,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  they  established,  we  must  repudiate  and  dis- 
solve." Sir,  I  should  deprecate  such  a  step.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
grant;  what  I  deprecate  is  the  animus  it  would  indicate.  We  should  never  be  able 
to  convince  those  from  whom  the  grant  was  withheld,  tliat  those  scruples  which  were 
not  felt  by  George  III.,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  exclusively  Protestant  legislature  of 
their  own  country,  are  now  felt  to  such  a  degree  by  us,  that  we  must  abandon  the 
connexion  which  was  thus  formed.  Sir,  I  should  deeply  regret,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  on  account  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  if  we  did  feel  our.-elves  under  the  obligation  of  making  the  declaration 
that  we,  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church — that  we,  who  hold 
a  faith  which  we  consider  more  pure,  and  to  which  we  are  devoted — that  we,  on 
account  of  our  devotion  to  that  faith,  are  prevented  from  advancing  any  assistance 
for  the  propagation  of  doctrines  from  which  we  dissent.  If  we  make  that  declara- 
tion, what  a  lesson  shall  we  inculcate  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland !  Take  the  case 
of  a  Protestant  landlord,  perhaps  an  absentee,  who  has  an  estate  from  which  he 
derives  a  large  income;  that  estate  is  cultivated  by  Roman  Catholic  labourers,  and 
occupied  by  Roman  Catholic  tenants.  Must  I  tell  him,  on  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, that  he  will  violate  his  duty  towards  his  God,  if,  seeing  dependents  professing 
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a  faith  from  wliicli  be  dissents,  in  need  of  religions  instrnclion— in  need  of  religions 
consolation — in  want  of  the  means  of  joining  in  the  public  worship  of  their  Creator 
— he  should  assign  some  portion  of  the  v/ealth  derived  from  this  estate  to  provide 
that  instruction  and  that  consohxtion  in  the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be  avail- 
able? Surely  it  would  be  forgiven  to  that  landlord;  surely  he  would  not  be  acting 
in  a  spirit  opposed  to  tlie  precepts  of  his  own  faith,  if  he  were  to  say  to  these  humble 
dependents — "  I  differ  from  you  in  religious  doctrines,  but  still  my  wish  is,  that  in 
the  hour  of  need  you  should  receive  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation  from  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  alone  you  can  derive  them.  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  chapel;  I  will  contribute  towards  its  construction  ;  na}',  more,  I  will 
contribute  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  minister  who  is  to  inculcate 
doctrines  which  you  believe,  but  which  I  cannot  agree  to."  Take  the  example  of 
the  city  companies  ;  they  act  in  the  most  liberal  manner  towards  the  communities 
who  live  on  their  estates.  They  have  done  every  thing  they  could  to  promote  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  Protestant  tenantry — but  they  have  not  felt  themselves 
precluded  by  conscientious  scruples  from  allowing  a  small  sum  as  a  stipend  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  have  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  repairing  the 
chapel.  Am  I  to  advise  parliament  to  tell  those  companies — "You  cannot  continue 
that  aid  to  a  religious  [)rofession  from  which  you  dissent  without  violating  your  own 
religious  princijdes."  So  far  for  the  case  of  the  individual  proprietors,  and  of  tlie 
great  city  companies.  But  what  will  be  our  own  situation  ?  The  consequences  of 
that  declaration  are  far  more  extensive  than  at  first  they  may  appear,  llow  shall 
we  act  when  we  come  to  vote  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland?  Shall  we 
continue  the  vote?  A  portion  of  it  is  distinctly  allotted  to  the  sujjport  of  men  of 
religious  principles  which  we  totally  repudiate.  Again,  what  position  shall  we 
stanil  in  with  regard  to  our  colonies,  if  we  avow  that  an  act  of  this  kind  is  improper 
and  irreligious?  In  what  relation  do  we  stand  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  Canada,  the  Mauritius,  and  various  other  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown? 
In  all  these  cases  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  act  on  that  principle  of  disclaiming 
altogether  connexion  with,  and  support  of  those  from  whose  religious  opinions  we 
dissent.  Nay,  more,  how  shall  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  ?  Shall  we  repeal  the  act  which  provides  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  for 
prisons?  By  a  recent  enactment  you  have  enabled  the  grand  jury  to  appoint  a 
Roman  Catholic  chajdain.  You  have  compelled  the  grand  jury  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment upon  requisition  from  the  judge.  You  have  required  the  grand  jury  to 
make  jjrovision  for  the  services  of  that  cha[)lain  from  the  public  purse;  and  you  have 
prevented  the  assignment  of  unequal  salaries  to  ministers  of  different  reh'gious,  mak- 
ing them  equal  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterian,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Again,  will  you  repeal  the  act  which  provides  chaplains  for 
winkliouses?  There  again  you  have  ini|)osed  the  obligation  of  appointing  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains.  You  waived,  in  this  case  of  a  ])rison  and  a  convict,  the  strict 
maintenaiiee  of  the  ]>rinci|)le  which  is  contended  for.  A  noble  and  better  feeling 
interposed,  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  iirinci])le.  You  felt  that  there  ought  to 
be  provided  for  dying  men  in  their  last  moments,  guiliy  beings  about  to  suffer 
for  their  crimes,  al)0ut  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  religious 
consolatifjn  from  the  only  spiritual  guide  from  whom  they  could  receive  it.  You 
liave  taken  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  a  workhouse, 
and  you  have  distiru;lly  provided  that  that  faith  which  is  not  your  faith,  and  those 
doctrines  whicli  are  not  your  doctrini's,  shall  be  inculcated  by  Roman  Catholic 
chaj)lain.s,  for  whom  you  have  provided  a  salary.  Can  1  then,  after  reviewing  our 
course  as  to  the  Colonies,  and  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  seeing  what  has 
I)assed  for  the  last  fifty  years,  can  I  conic  to  the  conclusion  to  which  some  are  i)reiiured 
to  come,  tliat  we  are  to  refuse  this  grant  ujion  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  principle  to  agree  to  it?  If  that  conclusion  be  not  justiliable,  I  have  disposed  of  two 
of  thr' courses  which  it  is  competent  for  us  to  pursue — thcentirerepudiationof  any  grant 
to  Maynooth,  or  the  continuance  of  the  |ircsenl  grant,  and  the  present  law,  unaltered. 
There  remains  butone  ()th('rcourse,aii(l  that  is  the  course  whichwe  are  |)rcpared  to  take. 
We  are  prepared,  in  a  liberal  and  a  (confiding  spirit  to  inq)rove  the  institution,  and 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  education  which  it  sujjplies.  By  improvement  I  do 
not  mean  such  an  interference  with  the  course  of  education  as  would  poison  all  the 
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good  that  you  miglit  derive  from  liberality.  I  mean  that  we  should  treat  that  iu- 
stitiitiou  in  a  generous  spirit;  in  the  hope  that  we  s!:;ill  be  met  in  a  corresponding 
spirit,  and  that  we  shall  be  repaid  for  our  liberality  by  infusing  a  better  feeling  into 
the  institution,  and  by  ensuring  a  more  liberal  system  of  instruction.  We  shall  pro- 
pose such  an  increase  to  the  grant  as  shall  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-educated 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Catbolic  church.  A  mere  addition  of  some  ;£3,000  or 
£4,000  would  really  be  worse  than  nothing.  I  exclude  the  idea  of  a  small  increase 
like  that  from  my  consideration  altogether.  If  the  religious  objection  to  a  grant  is 
overcome,  I  cannot  think  that  an  objection  on  mere  pecuniary  grounds  will  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  I  will  now,  v/ith  the  permission  of  the  House,  proceed  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  proposal  which,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  1  am  instructed  to 
make.  I  have  said,  that  by  the  existing  law  the  trustees  of  Maynooth  are  expressly 
em])owcred  to  purchase  and  acquire  land.  The  original  act  gave  them  power  to 
purchase  to  the  extent  of  <£1,000  per  annum.  That  power  was  increased  by  the 
48th  of  George  IIL,  which  act  enabled  them  to  hold  lands  to  the  extent  of  .£1,000, 
in  addition  to  the  land  alroaily  possessed.  That  was  the  enactment ;  but  the  in- 
tended effect  of  it  has  never  been  realized,  because  the  trustees  not  being  incorporated 
— dlthongh  authorized  tt  acquire  land — can  take  no  etFectual  grant  of  any  to  them 
and  their  successors.  They  cannot  receive  land  on  any  other  terms  than  for  the 
lives  of  individual  trustees.  We  propose  to  remedy  that  defect.  We  propose  to  in- 
corporate the  trustees,  and  to  make  them  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  "  trustees 
of  Maynooth  College."  Thus  we  shall  give  them  that  power  to  hold  land  which  it 
must  have  been  intended  to  give  them  from  the  first;  and  we  shall  permit  them  to 
hold  real  property  to  the  extent  of  J3,000  per  annum.  If  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Gatholic  faitii  are  desirous — as  1  think  they  will  be  after  you  have  improved 
the  constitution  of  this  college — to  make  provision  for  particular  localities,  or  to 
contriinite  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  institution,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  such 
voluntary  contributions.  We  proixise,  therefore,  to  permit  the  trustees  so  incorporated, 
to  hold  real  property  to  the  extent  of  .£3,000  per  annum;  and,  of  course,  to  legalize 
the  conveyance  of  real  property  to  the  trustees  by  individuals  to  that  extent.  1  next 
address  myself  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  college.  Vv'e 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  more  liberal  salary  as  compared  with  the  present 
stipend  of  the  president  and  professors.  As  I  before  said,  the  stipend  of  each  in- 
dividual professor  does  not  now  exceed  £122  per  annum.  Instead  of  defining 
exactly  what  shall  be  the  amount  paid  to  each  professor,  we  propose  to  allot  to  the 
trustees  of  Maynooth  a  certain  sum,  which  shall  be  placed  at  their  discretion,  for 
liie  payment  of  the  charges  of  the  establishment  in  respect  to  officers  and  professors. 
That  sum  will  admit  of  a  payment  of  £6U0  or  £700  per  annum  to  the  president  of 
the  college ;  of  £200  or  £270  to  the  professors  of  theology ;  and  of  £220  or  £230 
to  the  other  professors.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £6,000 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  trustees  for  making  provision  for  the  ofiicers  of  the  institu- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  students,  I  would  remind  the  House  that  the  college, 
generally  speaking,  is  divided  into  two  departments.  The  senior  department  con- 
sists of  three  senior  classes  of  divinity  students  ,  and  includes  the  persons  from  whom 
a  selection  is  made  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  In  the  subordinate  division 
of  the  college  there  are  four  classes.  In  addition  to  those  two  departments  are 
twenty  senior  students,  who  have  passed  through  the  college  course  with  peculiar 
credit,  called  the  Dunboyno  students — a  Lord  iJunboyne  having  bequeathed  £500  a 
year  towards  their  support.  They  are  selected  bj'  tlie  president  on  the  score  of 
merit  and  good  conduct;  and  allowed  to  remain  three  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  ordinary  college  course.  To  each  one  is  at  present  allowed  £55  a  year  ;  of 
which  sum  £25  goes  to  the  college  for  the  student's  support.  There  are  at  present 
about  440  students  in  the  college — divided  into  these  three  classes — the  Dnnboyne 
students,  the  three  senior  classes,  and  the  four  junior  classes.  V*^e  propose  to  allot 
to  each  of  the  Dunboyne  students,  in  niuuber  twenty,  the  sum  of  £40  per  annum. 
We  propose  to  make  provision  on  the  whi.le  for  500  free  students — 250  students  in 
tlie  four  junior  classes,  and  250  in  the  three  senior  or  divinity  classes.  We  propose 
that  for  the  maintenance  of  each  student,  to  cover  the  expense  of  his  commons,  at- 
ter.d mce,  and  other  charges  consequent  upon  academical  education,  a  sum  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  calculated  on  an  average  of  £28  per  annum 
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for  each  student.  We  propose  that  to  each  of  the  students  in  the  three  senior  classes 
the  sum  of  ^20  per  annum  for  their  own  personal  expenses  shall  be  allowed  in  addi- 
tion. This  will  require  a  very  considerable  sum.  For  the  salaries  of  the  professors, 
lor  the  provision  of  a  library,  and  for  other  expenses  of  that  nature,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £f),000  will  be  requisite.  For  the  twenty  Dunboyne  students  the  sura  of 
;£SUO.  The  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  500  students  in  the  two  departments, 
and  of  the  twenty  Dunboyne  students,  at  <£28  each,  will  amount  to  £14,560.  The 
allowance  of  „t20  each  to  the  divinity  students  in  the  three  senior  classes  will  make 
£5,000.  Thus  we  have  a  total  for  the  annual  charge  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  £26,360.  That  will  not  be  in  addition  to  the  present  vote,  but  including- 
it.  In  proposing  that  such  additional  grant  shall  be  made,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  number  of  the  students  in  the  college  is  actually  increased  from  440  to  500 ;  and 
it  is  intended  that  the  building  shall  be  so  altered  and  improved  as  that  one  decent 
room  shall  be  assigned  to  each  student.  We  propose  that  the  college  shall  be  made 
in  appearance,  and  in  reality,  more  worthy,  at  least,  than  it  is  at  present,  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied.  We  propose  that  jjroper  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  president  and  professors,  the  rep>air  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  and 
of  the  building  generally.  To  effect  this  object,  a  grant,  not,  of  course,  an  annual 
one,  to  the  extent  of  i^;30,000  will  be  reijuisite.  We  intend  that  a  sum  of  money, 
so  sanctioned  by  parliament,  shall  be  applied  for  the  purposes  1  have  described.  We 
propose,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  number  of  students  supported  by  the  public 
grant,  shall  not  exceed  500;  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  increasing  the  number 
to  600  or  700,  by  reducing  the  individual  allowances.  We  wish  to  put  the  establish- 
ment on  a  liberal  footing;  so  that  the  reminiscences  of  Maynooth  may  no  longer  be 
revolting.  It  is  therefore  that  we  propose  to  limit  the  number  of  students  to  500. 
We  propose  also  that  tiie  board  of  works  shall  undertake  the  repairs  of  the  college, 
as  they  do  of  the  other  public  buildings;  in  order  that  the  charge  for  them  may  be 
conducted  with  the  greatest  economy.  We  do  not  pi'opose  to  make  provision  in  the 
act  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  repairs;  but  that  tliey  shall  be  the  subject  of  an 
annual  vote,  and  be  included  in  the  annual  estimates  for  the  board  of  works,  as  in 
other  cases.  With  respect  to  the  visitorial  power  of  t!)e  college,  it  is  exercised,  at 
present,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  education,  by  certain  persons  holding  judicial 
offices,  and  by  parties  uho  either  were  originally  appointed  by  the  act  of  1795,  or 
have  been  since  elected  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  tliey  have  occurred  since  that  time. 
Now,  our  opinion  is,  that  ex  officio  visiters  are  of  little  value.  We  propose  that  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  judges  should  be  relieved  from  this  duty;  and  that  her 
Majesty  sliall  have  the  power  to  appoint  five  visiters,  in  addition  to  the  elected 
visiters.  But  wc  do  not  ])ropose  that  those  visiters  so  appointed  shall  exercise  any 
powers  of  visitation  other  tlian  the  present  visiters  do.  We  propose,  how- 
ever, that  there  shall  be  bona  Jide  visitations;  and  that  they  shall  take  place,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  annually,  instead  of  triennially,  as  is  now  the  case.  W^e  pro- 
jKjse,  also,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  have  the  power  of  directing  a  visitation 
wlienever  he  may  tidnk  proper.  'J'hese  visitorial  powers  are  not  to  extend  to  any 
matter  relating  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome.  We  will 
not  spoil  tins  act  by  any  attempt  at  novel  and  ungracious  interference  with  such 
matters.  It  would  be  utterl}-  ineffective  for  any  good  purpose.  The  visitorial 
j)ower  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  doctrine  or  discii)line  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic (!hurch  is  now  exercised,  and  can  only  be  exercised,  by  three  visiters  specially 
selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Trustees;  which  visiters  must  be  members  of  the 
Roman  (Jatholic  Oliureli.  These  special  visiters  are,  I  believe,  at  present, 
.Archbishop  Crolly,  Archbishop  Min-ray,  aiul  the  Earl  of  Fingal.  We  leave  tlie 
law  as  wc  find  it  in  respect  to  the  authority  and  fuiuttions  of  these  s}iecial 
visiters.  I  believe  that  I  have  now  stated  the  general  outline  of  the  measure  wliicii 
her  Majesty's  government  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  ili)U<e.  ft  is,  I  trust,  coiieeived  in  the  spirit  lo  wiiich  1  have  referred — a 
lilxiral  and  confidiug  spirit.  Wc  have  not  introduced  il  without  contmunication  with 
the  leading  eccdesiaslictal  authorities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  (/luu-ch.  It  has  not 
l)eeii  a  subject  of  stii)ulatioii  or  contract  \\'n\\  tlu'ni.  We  have  intimated  to  them 
our  intcDiion  ;  and  we  have  vvvry  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  satisfied  with  and 
grateful   for  the  measure;    that  ihcy  will  sli-oiigly  rcconnnend  its  acceptance;  and 
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that  tiie  great  body  of  the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity will  accept  the  measure  as  a  liberal  and  efhcient  maintenance  for  the  establish- 
ment at  jMaynooth.  1  conmiit  this  proposal  of  the  government  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  this  House;  we  are  not  insensible  of  the  ditliculties  which  we  shall 
have  to  encounter;  but,  at  the  same  time,  after  mature  consideration,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  tliis  measure  which  I  now  propose,  is  nothing  more  than  a  liberal 
construction  of  those  obligations  which,  in  point  of  iionour  and  good  faith,  are  im- 
posed on  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom.  We  introduce  no  new  principle.  That 
wiiiclj  we  j)ropose  is  the  widening  of  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  demands  for  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ;  the  pro- 
viding of  ministers  for  the  performance  of  those  services  better  instructed,  and  in- 
spired with  more  kindly  and  friendly  feelings  towards  the  State.  We  feel  that  we 
can  propose  this,  and  can  ask  your  assent  to  this  without  any  violation  of  conscien- 
tious scruples.  We  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  comjjatible  to  hold  steadfast  the 
profession  of  our  own  faith  without  wavering,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  the 
education  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  who — do  what  you  will — pass  this 
measure  or  refuse  it — will  continue  to  be  tlie  spiritual  guides  and  religious  in- 
structors of  millions  of  your  fellow-countrymen.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded 
by  moving, — "That  tlie  chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to  tlie  College  of  Maynooth." 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  result  of  the  division  was:  Ayes,  216;  Noes; 
114;    majority,  102. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  and  the  Honse  adjourned. 

Apsil  11,  1845. 

►Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Maynooth  College  Bill. 

Mr.  Cohiuhoun  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  A  long-  discussion  ensued,  extending  over  six  nights,  at  the  close 
of  which — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows  :  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  review  the  course  of 
this  debate.  It  has  been  protracted  to  a  period  unusually  long;  but  1  think  it  has 
not  been  ju'otracted  unnaturally  or  unreasonably,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  excitement  of  the  public  feeling  with  respect  to  it.  Sir,  the  course 
of  that  debate  has  exhibited  many  honourable  examples  of  men,  determined  at  any 
hazard  to  express  their  conscientious  i'eelings  upon  this  question.  Many  upon  this 
side  of  the  House,  who  ajjproved  generally  of  the  poHcy  and  of  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  yet  conscientiously  differing  from  tliem  upon  the  proposal 
which  they  have  made  on  the  present  occasion,  have  proved  their  determination  to 
]icrmit  no  political  or  party  consideration  to  interfere  with  the  honest  expression 
of  their  opinion,  wliatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  their  so  doing-.  Sir,  I 
assure  those  hon.  members  that,  however  deeply  I  regret  the  ditference  that  has 
arisen  between  us,  I  honour  them  for  the  course  they  have  pursued.  Again,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  we  have  the  same  honourable  exhibitions;  and  I  must  say 
that  my  observations  are  intended  to  apply  equally  to  hon.  members  on  both  sides. 
There  have  been  also  examples  equally  honourable  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
as  well  as  on  this,  of  men  prepared  to  encounter  any  risk — to  brave  any  disappro- 
bation on  the  [lart  of  th.eir  constituents — to  relinquish,  perhaps  for  ever,  their  political 
station — because  they  believed  this  measure  to  be  politic  and  just,  and  they  have  re- 
solved to  act  on  their  own  sense  of  public  duty,  rather  than  on  tlie  feelings  which 
they  know  to  be  entertained  by  their  constituents.  I  say  the  debate  has  been  hononr- 
rable  both  to  the  opponents  and  to  the  siqiportcrs  of  this  measure.  Sir,  1  abstain 
from  any  minute  reference  to  the  line  of  argument  that  has  been  adduced  in  this 
debate.  Whalever  feeling-s  may  have  been  occasiorially  excited  in  my  mind  in  the 
course  of  it,  they  are  overpowered  by,  and  are  merged  in,  one  I'eeling  of  deep  and 
earnest  hope  that  you  will  not  become  parties  to  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  Yon 
may  think,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  it  would  have  been  belter  if  this  measure 
should  have  proceeded  from  the  constant  and  strenuous  friends  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. You  may  think  it  right  that  those  who  have  j)ro))osed  such  a  measure  should 
forfeit  your  patronage.  Act  upon  that  j)rinciple — inflict  that  penalty — withdraw 
from  us  your  confidence — punish  the  men,  but  do  not  disregard  the  consequences 
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of  rejecting  this  measure  as  it  has  been  introduced.  You  tell  us — my  hon.  and 
respected  friend  who  spoke  last,  the  representative  of  the  university  of  Oxford  iius 
told  us — that  we  liave  forfeited  the  contidence,  not  only  of  a  great  parly  in  this 
House,  but  of  a  still  more  powerful  party  in  tlie  country.  He  says  we  have  destrcyed 
that  element  of  power  which  constitutes  the  ability  to  carry  on  tlie  public  business. 
I  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  the  night,  that  if  I  were  to  appeal  even  to  my  own 
constituents,  limited  as  is  their  number,  and  strong  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  personal 
confidence  which  they  repose  in  me,  and  that  which  I  have  in  them,  that  I  should 
forfeit  my  seat  in  parliament.  Well,  be  it  so.  Suppose  that  to  be  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  real  state  of  affairs — do  you  believe  that  we  would  have  incurred 
the  hazards — do  you  think  that  we  should  have  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  confi- 
dence of  the  great  i)arty  by  whom  we  have  been  supported  ;  that  we  would  have 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  confidence  of  the  great  b(jrdy  of  tlie  people  out  of  doors; 
that  we  would  have  endangered  our  own  existence  as  a  government,  and  our  seats 
as  members  of  parliament  ?  Uo  you  think  that  we,  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  ;  we,  who  have  liad  all  the  anxieties  that  accompany  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  atfairs  ;  do  you  believe  that  any  thing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  would 
have  induced  us  to  incur  ail  these  risks  which  you  tell  us  we  have  incurred  ?  Sir,  I 
feel  bound  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  me  as  the  author  of  ihis  measure,  and,  as 
tiie  organ  of  the  government,  to  explain — I  am  afraid  I  sliould  say,  after  the  length 
to  which  I  troubled  tlie  House  on  a  former  evening  —to  recapitvdate  the  motives  of 
tlie  governuient  in  bringing  forward  this  measure — the  object  intended  by  it — the 
ulterior  objects  which  we  contemplate — and  the  effects  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
its  relations  to  this  country,  which  we  do  think  the  adoption  of  this  measure  may 
produce.  Sir,  our  motives  for  introducing  this  measure  are  these.  In  1843,  there 
was  a  formidable  excitement  in  Ireland  ;  there  were  immense  meetings  held  there, 
menacing  the  public  tranquillity.  We  did  determine  to  resist  the  object  which  these 
meetings,  and  which  that  demonstration  of  pliysical  force  had  in  view,  and  we  were 
urged  by  some  to  demand  extraordinary  powers,  and  were  taunied  by  others  witti 
inaction.  We  then  thought  it  unwise  hastily  and  precipitately  to  interl'ere.  We 
tliought  it  our  duty  to  have  ranged  on  our  side,  as  we  asked  for  no  extraordinary 
powers — tn  have  ranged  on  our  side,  when  we  did  interfere,  the  force  of  [lu'.dic 
opinion.  We  resisted  all  the  encouragements  to  precipitate,  undue,  and  hasty  action. 
But  when  we  at  length  thought  the  case  was  clearly  established;  wiien  we  thought 
tiiat  tlie  public  peace  was  endangered  ;  when  we  thought  that  the  object  of  these 
demonstrations  were  clear  and  developed,  we  tlien  did,  relying  on  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  resort  to  the  law  of  the  land,  au^i  the  result  of  that  resort  wa^  the  condeuiua- 
tion,  in  a  court  of  law,  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these  deu^onstrations.  A  temporary 
calm  ensued.  There  was  a  universal  feeling  at  that  time  that  you  ouglit  not  merely 
to  rely  on  applications  of  force,  but  that  then  was  the  time — the  law  and  its  autho- 
rity liaving  been  vindicated— -it  being  inrpossible  that  our  conduct  could  then  be 
iuij)utcd  to  intimidation— there  was  a  feeling,  I  say,  tiien  prevalent,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  tiie  government  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  Ireland.  We 
were  invited  to  do  tiiat  by  tliose  opposed  to  us.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
John  Russell),  who,  I  must  say,  has  in  this  matter  acted  on  the  principle  on  which 
1  expected  lie  would  act,  liaving  invited  us  to  take  that  course,  and  having  informed 
us  (hat  there  were  measures  which,  consistently  with  our  avowed  principles,  we 
iniglit  adopt,  which  he  thouglit  would  have  a  benelicial  eil'ect- — led  us,  as  the  organ 
of  a  great  [)ariy,  to  infer  tiiat,  if  we  did  adopt  them,  party  considerations  should  ojipose 
no  iin|)ediiii'jiit  to  an  Imnourahle  and  generous  support.  We,  therefore,  determined 
to  take  into  con.-.ideration  the  social  c mdition  of  Irohuid,  in  so  far  as  related  imnie- 
(hatcly  to  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  We  did  not  yet  feel  ourselves  in  a 
CDiiiiition  to  legislate.  i>ocal  circumstances  of  the  country  prevented  us\  We  pre- 
vailed upon  five  lionoiirable  men — truly  representing  tlie  sta'e  of  parties  in  Ireland — to 
undertake  the  Ineal  and  personal  iiupiiry,  which  might  remove  much  misconception, 
and  lay  tiie  foundation  of  legislative  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland.  'J'owards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  |)arliament  we  pro- 
posed a  measure  calculated,  as  we  thouglit,  to  remedy  a  great  grievance.  We  thought 
the  law  relating  to  charitable  liequests  in  that  country,  a  law  justly  liable  to  com- 
jilaint  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  C-'atholics.     It  placed  the  charge  of  sucli  bequests 
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under  the  siipcnntenclonce  of  a  body  exclusively  Protestant.  We  determined  to  alter 
the  constitutiui  of"  that  body  wliich  bad  the  cliarge  of  charitalde  bequests;  we  went 
furlber,  we  expressly  enabled  the  proprietors  in  Irchuid  to  jtrovide  a  permanent 
endowment,  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  cliapel?, 
and  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic  ministers  and  churches.  That  bill  passed 
with  the  almost  universal  couciu'rence  of  this  House.  On  the  second  reading  there 
was,  I  think,  a  division,  and  a  majority  of  about  72  to  5  ;  and  the  five  members  who 
voted  against  it  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  in  Ireland;  or, 
if  there  were  one  or  two  professing  the  Protestant  faith,  they  were  members  acting 
immediately  in  unison  with  the  Roman  ('atholics  in  Ireland.  The  objection  to  the 
bill  did  not  come,  therefore,  from  the  English  members  of  the  House,  or  from  those 
who  were,  and  still  are,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
At  tliat  time,  whether  it  was  that  you  had  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1843  I  know  not ;  but  you  did  almost  unanimously  approve  of  the 
measure  brought  in  by  the  government,  which  expressly  permitted,  sanctioned, 
and  encouraged  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  ministers  by  the 
advance  of  money  for  the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Well,  if  you  then  did 
that,  is  the  religious  objection  now  to  be  deemed  insuperable  ?  You  appointed  five 
Roman  Catholic  commissioners;  ten  were  appointed  in  all,  and  five  of  them  were 
necessarily  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  secretary.  The  expense 
of  that  commission  was  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds  ;  and  we  did  that  in  order 
tliat  we  might  invite  and  encourage  the  voluntary  endowments  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  We  were  pressed  to  bind  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  some  of  these  commissioners.  We  undertook,  on  the  part  of  the 
goverument,  to  carry  out  the  bill  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  adopted.  We 
proposed  as  these  commissioners,  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Tliey  felt 
it  their  duty  to  accept  the  appointment.  They  acted  from  public  and  disinterested 
motives.  They  believed  that  you  were  honest  in  your  intentions,  in  doing  an  act 
of  justice  in  a  kind  manner ;  and  the  tirst  result  of  that  act  was  to  break  nj),  in  some 
degree,  that  formidable  combination  of  laity,  clergy,  and  |)bysical  strength,  which 
had  heretofore  existed.  Sir,  these  prelates  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  in 
undertaking  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  execution  of  that  measure.  There  was  a 
formidable  agitation  directed  against  them  ;  but,  confiding  in  the  purity  of  their 
motives,  and  in  the  belief  of  the  honourable  intentions  of  the  government,  they  resisted 
the  force  of  that  agitation,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  prelates  of  the 
Established  Clmrch,  and  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig'ion,  acting  in  friendly 
concert  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object.  Let  me  say,  that  was  no  small 
object  to  attain  by  the  execution  of  the  first  act;  that  act  having  received  the 
almost  unanimous  approbation  of  both  Houses  of  parliament.  There  was  no 
violation  of  public  principle — no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  which,  I  trust,  I  as  firmly  adlicre,  the  doctrines  of  vi'hich  I  hold  in  as  high 
estimation,  as  any  of  my  hon.  friends  around  me;  but  the  result  of  that  measure 
of  justice,  offered  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  was  that  which  I  have  described. 
Was  not  this  reason  sufficient  to  in<luee  us  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun?  I  do 
not  say  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  encouragement  to  make  any  concession 
inconsistent  with  religious  principle,  or  inconsistent  with  any  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. I  say  no  more  than  that  it  was  a  marked  encouragement  to  proceed  in 
the  course  of  conciliation  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
We  had  then  to  consider  what  course  we  sliould  take  with  respect  to  Maynooth.  It 
was  forced  upon  us.  Neither  you  nor  we  can  escape  the  consideration — what  will 
you  do  with  the  college  of  Maynooth?  You  have  supported  it  for  fifty  years.  My 
hon.  friend  says  (and  he  escapes  from  a  great  difficulty  in  the  argument  by  the 
avowal)  that  he  is  prepared  to  withdraw  the  grant.  Sir,  I  am  not.  When  opposed 
to  her  Majesty's  government,  I  came  down  liere  expressly  to  support  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  college;  and  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  there  can  be  ten  men 
found  in  tliis  House  who  would  have  thought  it  justice,  after  passing  the  act  of  last 
session,  having  acted  in  cordial  concert  with  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  consented 
to  be  commissioners  in  the  execution  of  that  act — I  say,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
ten  men  in  this  House  who  would  believe  it  possible  for  us  to  come  down  this  year 
and  state,  "  a  conscientious  scruple  prevents  us  from  continuing'  the  grant  to  May- 
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nnoth."  Why,  wluxt,  would  have  been  the  feeling-  of  the  wliole  of  the  P»,omnn 
Catholic  community?  We  continued  the  grant,  as  I  said  before,  for  fifty  years. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  vote  which  yon  have  passed — you  have  also  passed  three 
acts  of  parliament  for  cementing  your  connection  with  that  institution.  You  have 
appointed  trustees — you  have  subjected  their  by-lav,'s  to  the  revision  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  his  approval — you  have  made  the  nomination  of  the  president 
depen(ient  on  his  approbation.  That  is  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  Maynootli. 
You  have  for  fifty  years,  therefore,  been  professing  to  act,  as  far  as  you  could 
consistently  with  our  own  principles  and  feelings,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  community.  Can  you  conceive  it  })ossible  that  I,  for  e,\'ample,  who 
in  1840  thought  it  impossible  to  withhold  the  grant,  should  have  this  year  advised 
the  House  of  Commons  to  separate  itself  from  all  connection  with  it?  Surely,  there 
can  be  but  few  who  would  take  that  course.  Well,  then,  should  we  continue  it? 
Some  lion,  gentlemen  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which  liave  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  state  of  tlie  college  of  Maynooth.  Onehon.  gentleman  has 
read  some  account  wiiich  he  had  received  of  the  comfortable  condition  of  the 
students,  the  appearance  of  the  building,  and  the  general  state  of  the  college.  Sir, 
the  account  which  I  gave  of  Maynooth  will,  I  believe,  be  confirmed  by  all  who 
know  it;  that  it  is  an  institution,  professing  to  be  supported  by  the  government  and 
by  parliament,  which  is  in  a  condition  utterly  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  state. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  what  I  believe  to  be  a  much  more  correct  account  than  tliat  to 
which  tlie  riglit  hon.  gentleman  th-e  member  tor  Perth  has  referred.  It  was  quoted 
bv  a  noble  lord  who,  perliaps,  is  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  tlian  any 
other  noble  lord  in  the  House  of  Peers — I  mean  Lord  Monteagle — it  wa^<  quoted,  I 
say,  by  that  noble  lord  from  a  book  written  in  the  year  1842.  Tlie  writer  says, — 
"  An  accurate  description  of  Maynooth  would  be  of  necessity  so  disagreeable,  tliat 
it  is  best  to  pass  it  over  in  a  few  words.  There  is  such  a  look  of  lazy  squalor  about 
it,  that  no  Englishman  who  has  not  seen  it  can  suspect.  Lecture-rooms  and 
dining-hall,  kitdien  and  students'  rooms,  are  all  the  same.  Wiiy  should  the  place 
be  so  sliamefully  ruinous?" 

Such  was  the  ])lace  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  educated,  j'ou  assigning 
to  them  only  ^9,000  a  year.  Some  of  the  objections  which  I  have  heard  to  May- 
nooth only  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  increasing  this  grant.  The  hon. 
member  for  Dublin  says  that  the  Maynooth  priests  have  taken  a  part  in  the  agitation. 
Wliy,  can  you  be  surprised  at  it?  VVhy,  by  the  amount  which  you  have  granted, 
so  far  from  having  afforded  them  the  means  of  liberal  and  enlightened  education, 
you  have  compelled  them  to  make  their  education  exclusively  theological,  and  you 
liave  compelled  them  to  make  that  theology  exclusively  polemical.  That  has  been 
the  consequence  of  the  votes  which  you  have  given.  You  have  your  three  professors 
of  theology;  you  have  these  professors  living  upon  some  £120  a  year,  endowed  by 
you,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Is  it  any  I'ractical 
compensation  for  your  sacrifice  of  principle,  that  you  have  endowed  them  in  so 
niggantlv  and  so  parsimonious  a  manner?  I  will  refer  you  to  a  statement  that  was 
made  before  the  connniltee  in  182G,  although  I  believe  things  have  somewhat  im- 
jiroved  since,  by  one  of  the  jirofessors — the  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages — a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  distinction,  who  had  taken  almost  every 
prize  a-!  a  Dunboyne  student.  He  was  afterwards,  as  I  have  said,  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latni,  and  he  was  asked, — "  Do  you  receive  anything  from  the  annual  vote?'' 

"  I  do."     "  What  is  your  stijicnd  ?" — "  It  is  .£80  a  year  Irish,  from  which  thirty 

guineas  are  deducted  on  account  of  groceries  and  other  necessaries." 

Do  you  then  mean  to  continue  that  state  of  things,  and  do  we  violate  any  principle 
in  improving  it?  1  will  not.  I  cannot,  be  a  jiarty  to  this.  1  will  not  send  out  fifty 
theologians  to  be  parisii  priests  in  Ireland  educated  in  this  wretched  way,  and 
amongst  such  scenes  as  I  have  described.  What  we  ])ropose  is  to  increase  the  com- 
forts, to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  professors,  and  to  eiuible  them  to  remain  longer 
at  tlic  college.  They  are  men  now  of  great  acfinirements — they  are  men,  I  believe, 
of  highly  respectable  talents — they  devote  thcMuselves  lo  this  toil  at  their  miserable 
salaries,  from  the  pure  zeal  which  they  entertain  for  the  interests  of  religion  aiul  the 
cause  of  education.  I  beg  to  ask,  do  we  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  Pro- 
tc.itant  religion,  or  injurious  to  the  Protestant  faith,  if  we  raise  their  character,  or  at 
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loast  tlieir  position  in  society,  and  give  llicni  tlie  means  of  sn])portiiix  themselves 
with  iloccney  and  in  comfort?  Now.  mark  wliat  the  liearing  of  tliis  will  he  on  your 
Endowmoiit  act.  You  have  encouraged  voluntary  endowments  on  the  part  of  the 
f;-reat  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  landed  i)roprietors  of 
Ireland  will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  whicli  have  heen  afforded  tliem  under 
that  act.  I  cannot  conceive  a  hettcr  mode  of  endowment,  one  more  j)reji;-naiit  with 
advantage  to  the  public  interest,  or  more  calculated  to  assuage  the  evils  to  which 
diti'ercnce  of  religious  faith  gives  rise,  than  hy  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
J'rotestant  proprietors  of  Ireland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  But  if  you  make 
the  Roman  Catholic  jiriest  merely  a  skilful  iiulemic  devoted  to  his  religion^ — this 
advantage  is  not  so  likely  to  accrue,  as  if  you  give  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
scientific  and  scholastic  knowledge.  If  you  make  him  a  good  chemist,  in  short,  a 
proficient  in  modern  science,  then,  probably,  the  landed  proprietor  will  feel  an  in- 
ducement to  avail  himself  of  his  power,  and  by  voluntary  contribution  to  make  an 
endowment  for  him.  The  increase  of  this  vote  to  Maynooth,  thereibre,  has  a  material 
bearing  upon,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of,  the  Charitable  Requests  act. 
We  are  told  that  this  institution  of  Maynooth  is  of  a  monastic  and  ascetic  character. 
Whose  fault  is  that?  Not  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  17U5,  at  the  institution 
of  the  College,  Mr.  Grattan  presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
against  that  clause  in  the  act  which  prohibited  the  education  of  Protestants  at 
]\Iaynooth.  The  trustees  of  Maynooth  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  lay  college. 
They  did  not  wish  it  to  be  of  an  exclusive  character.  1  hey,  howe\er,  were 
interfered  with  and  jirevented;  and  Mr.  Abbott  informed  the  secretary,  that  the 
creation  of  a  lay  college  would  be  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  act:  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  Rritish  government,  it  was  prevented. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  are  not  responsible  for  the  jjccnliar 
character  of  the  education.  At  the  same  time,  my  belief  is,  that  any  attempt  now 
to  make  it  a  condition  that  the  education  to  be  given  them  should  be  that  of  a  mixed 
or  secular  character,  would  be  totally  fruitless.  It  would  alter  the  character  of 
your  liberality,  and  prevent  its  acceptance.  It  was  Mr.  Burke  who  inculcated  on 
the  Rritish  government  the  necessity  of  providing  spiritual  education  for  those  who 
had  to  discharge  the  functions  of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Well,  Sir,  we  de- 
termined then  that  it  was  desirable  to  increase  this  grant;  and,  in  determining  to 
increase  it,  to  make  the  offer  in  a  manner  which  should  be  thoroughly  acceptable 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  people.  We  considered  well  tlie  question  ;  we  did  not 
act  lightly  in  this  matter.  We  considered  the  question — shall  we  before  we 
propose  this  increase  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  course  of  instruction  at  Maynootii  ? 
We  referred  to  the  inquiry  which  v/as  made  in  the  year  1826,  and  I  own  that 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  benefit  would  roMilt  from  a  new  commission  of 
inquiry  sent  to  examine  Maynooth.  ^Vas  that  inquiry  to  be  conducted  in  a  friendly 
or  a  hostile  s})irit?  No  commission  wiiieh  you  coulil  appoint  woidd  be  satisfactory, 
unless  it  contained  the  names  of  men  hostile  to  the  coin^se  of  education  there.  We 
foresaw,  therefore,  that  the  consequences  of  the  ajipointment  of  such  a  commission 
would  only  be  to  generate  a  hostile  theological  controversy  ;  and  after  mature  consi- 
deration, M'e  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  adopt  Maynooth  as  we 
found  it.  We  did  not  expect  any  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  state  of  Maynooth 
beyond  that  which  the  commission  of  1826  affords;  and  we  determined  to  trust 
for  the  beneficial  effect  of  our  interference  to  the  liberality  and  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment. We  propose  that  the  vote  should  be  a  permanent  one,  instead  of  an  annual 
one.  We  do  not  think  tliat,  by  making  the  vote  for  Maynooth  permanent,  you 
interfere  with  any  existing  principle,  and  we  do  think  that  to  remove  it  from 
annual  controversy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  conduce  to  peace,  and  relieve 
us  from  painful  debates.  We  have  incorporated  the  trustees,  because  we  have 
thought  that,  in  so  acting,  we  Co  that  which  is  conformable  to  the  sjjirit  of  the 
original  act  which  was  passed  on  this  subject.  When  you  appointed  trustees,  you 
so  appointed  them  to  enable  them  to  recjuire  land  ;  but,  in  rel'using  to  incorporate 
them,  yoti  disable  them  from  possessing  land  without  being  put  to  great  and  con- 
stant expense  in  the  law  courts.  In  incorporating  them,  you  relieve  them  from 
litigation;  but  the  principle  was  admitted  when  the  trustees  were  appointed,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  acquire  land  ;  and  we  propose  to  incorporate  them,  and 
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give  tboin  the  power  of  holding  land,  without  the  necessity  of  constant  litigation. 
That  is  the  whole  of  uur  proposal.  I  see  in  that  proposal,  though  tlie  vote  be  nut 
annual,  but  tiiat  the  measure  is  to  be  permanent — I  see,  I  say,  no  violation  of 
principle  which  does  not  apply  to  a  continuance  of  this  vote  for  anotlier  fifty  years 
in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  formerly  granted.  In  each  case,  the  money  will 
be  disiincily  applied,  under  tiie  authority  of  j)arliament,  in  the  inculcation  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  belief.  It  is  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland  are  indifferent  to  this  proposition.  We  are  asked  what  impression  do  we 
anticipate  to  make  on  the  professor.s  of  Maynooih  by  it  ?  We  are  told  that  they  will 
reject  it  as  un  unnecessary  boon  ;  and  that  they  will  laugli  at  us  for  our  liberality. 
In  this  resfiect  you  do  injustice  to  their  feelings.  The  generosity  with  which  you 
liave  acted,  has  excited  gratitude  in  ihem.  When  they  lieard  of  the  proposition, 
they  wrote  immediately  a  letter,  of  which  I  will  read  a  part  to  the  House.  I  think, 
there  are  seventeen  professors  at  Maynooth  ;  and  the  letter  addressed  to  me  is  signed 
by  sixteen  out  of  the  seventeen,  the  other  one  being  incapacitated  by  illness.  In 
tliat  letter  they  thus  express  themselves : — "  The  undersigned  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  very  liberal  provision 
which  you,  as  the  head  of  the  government,  have  proposed  for  the  education 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  still  more  for  the  kind  and  gracious  manner 
in  which  you  have  recommended  the  measure  to  the  friendly  consideration  of 
the  House." 

If  you  ask  me  whether  I  prefer  that  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  should 
be  entrusted  to  men  influenced  by  such  grateinl  icelings,  rather  tlian  to  men  whom 
you  have  starved  by  the  paliry  and  sliameful  pittance  you  have  hitherto  given  them, 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  I  am  to  entrust  the  education  of  men  who  have  to  incul- 
cate peace  and  good  order — if  I  have  to  provide  for  what  I  believe  to  be  tlie  general 
interests — nay,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion — then 
I  would  rather  commit  the  instruction  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  the  spiritual 
guides  of  the  people  in  another  faith,  who  are  to  be  their  instructors  through  life, 
to  persons  grateful  for  your  liberality,  than  to  men  who  view  with  indignation 
the  paltry  pittance  you  assign  to  them,  under  a  pretence  of  making  a  provision  for 
their  education.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  institutions 
as  they  exist  at  present.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  will  produce  permanent 
satisfaction — I  do  not  say  that  it  will  induce  these  men  to  compromise  a  single 
principle.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  vote  for  Maynooth 
as  a  final  and  complcie  measure.  I  cannot  say  that;  but  I  can  give  you  a  proof  that 
they  are  not  indifierent  to  your  liberality;  and  that,  under  the  generous  impulse  of 
their  feelings,  they  declare  that  this  is  an  honourable  and  liberal  proceeding.  This 
is  all  I  profess — these  are  the  motives  on  which  we  acted  when  we  made  this  pro- 
posal. My  hon.  friend  asks  me  two  questions,  lie  asks  me  this.  He  calls  upon 
me  to  state  whether  or  not  this  is  part  of  a  preconcerted  system,  the  whole  of  which 
we  have  not  develo|)ed  ;  and  whether  the  proposal  with  respect  to  Maynooth  is  not 
brought  forward  designedly  fi»r  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catlndic  clergy?  I  answer  my  hon.  friend,  that  this  proposal  is  brought 
forward  singly  and  exclusively  on  its  own  abstract  merits.  It  is  a  pro{)osal  by  itself, 
and  not  a  part  of  a  preconcerted  system  ;  it  is  n(jt  brought  forward  with  the  design 
of  facilitating  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy.  We  have  had  no 
conimnnication  on  this  sulyect  with  any  authority  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere.  We 
have  not  had  that  sid)ject  in  our  conteini)lation.  You  may  suppose — as  I  have 
seen  rumours  of  it  elsewhere — that  llmugh  we  have  had  no  communication  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  Ireland,  yet  that  \\e  have  luul  some  secret 
negotiations  with  Rome.  I  state  explicitly  that  the  re|)i/il  is  altdgether  without 
foundation.  I  have  a  strong  im[)ressioii  that  we  should  do  no  good  in  Ireland  by 
any  secret,  unavowed  negotiations  at  Rome,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  is  not  a  party.  Ry  siudi  a  negotiation,  fettering  the  independence  of 
tiie  church  —  I  mean  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  —  or  establishing  any  connection 
between  the  state  and  that  church  as  it  exi.^ts  in  Ireland,  of  which  members  of  the 
church  were  not  cognizant,  and  to  which  they  were  not  jjarties,  1  do  not  think  any 
such  arrangement  (ronld  be  satisliu^ttjry  to  them,  or  beneficial  to  the  country.  I  have 
said  tliat  this  measure  forms  no  part  of  a  general  system ;    that  it  is  not  brought  for- 
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■warl  designedly  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  founilation  of  a  future  proposal  for 
an  endowment.  I  say  also,  as  to  endowment,  tliat  I  think  tlioie  are  very  fjreat 
objections  to  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  bo  ac(.-e])table  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  ;  nor  have  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  exhibited  any  inclination  in  its  favour. 
Perliaps  the  declaration  recently  made  by  tlie  hon.  member  for  Kildare  with 
respect  to  endowment,  may  hi  in  your  recidh'ction.  He  distinctly  declared  that 
the  clergy  and  laity  were  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ciiurch  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sec,  from  the  many  demonstrations  of  feeling  in  this 
country,  that  here  also  there  would  be  great  difficulties  with  respect  to  such  a 
measure.  I  have  stated  precisely  the  truth  with  respect  to  cndDWUK^nts.  But 
my  hon.  friend  proceeds  to  ask,  "  VVdl  you  make  a  declar;ition  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  your  princii)le-i,  that  at  any  future  time  there  shoidd  be  an  endow- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  ministers?"  I  must  say  I  think  my  hon.  friend  has  no 
right  to  require  such  a  declaration.  I  have  stated  to  you  most  explicitly 
the  truth,  but  I  will  make  no  such  declaration.  This  I  will  not  do;  and 
1  beg  you  to  draw  no  unfair  inference  from  it— I  will  not  hamper  or  embarrass 
any  future  government  by  a  declaration  upon  that  which  is  now  a  difficulty 
that  I  know  to  be  altogether  insuperable.  I  see  great  diliiculties  in  the 
waj'  of  such  a  measure  ;  but  I  do  not  tliink  any  one  has  a  right  to  call  upon  me 
now  to  give  a  public  oiiiniou  that  those  difficulties  can  never,  at  any  future  time, 
be  overcome.  I  think  it  would  not  be  right  in  me,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
relaxation  in  the  opposition  to  the  measures  which  I  now  propose,  to  place  on  record 
a  declaration  which  may  fetler  the  action  of  tlmse  who  may  hereafter  be  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  I^Iy  hon.  friend  asks  me  whether  I  do  not 
consider  there  is  some  princi])le  of  religious  objection  opposed  to  endowment  ?  In 
refusing  to  state  the  objection  as  one  at  all  times  insuperable,  I  cannot  say  there 
is  a  decided  religious  objection  to  it.  I  think  that  this  measure  has  no  bearing  on 
the  religious  question,  and,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  Endowment.  I  believe  that  the  Endowment  act  of  last  session,  by 
■which  you  constituted  a  board  for  facilitating  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  ministers,  and  for  building  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  had  a  much 
more  material  bearing  upon  the  religious  principle  than  the  present  bill  for  a 
permanent  grant  to  Maynooth.  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  all  respect  for  my 
hon.  friend,  that  I  cannot  concur  in  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  an  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  God  to  supjiort  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  that 
same  religious  principle  which  compels  me  to  dissent  from,  excludes  me  also  from 
contributing  to  the  su{)port,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  times,  of  any  body 
of  men  who  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  do  not  see  how  my  ban. 
friend  can  get  over  the  difficulty  w  ith  regard  to  our  colonies.  He  says  of  Malta,  that, 
having  taken  that  colony,  and  having  a  capitulation,  you  are  bound  by  the  terms  of 
that  caj)iiulation  to  support  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  there.  But  why  did  you 
take  Malta  ?  Because  it  was  a  convenient  position  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  being 
so  convenient  for  your  purposes,  you  are  now  ready  to  go  to  war  rather  than  aban- 
don it.  But  if,  as  my  hon.  friend  says,  there  is  some  high  religious  principle  which 
prohibits  you  from  connecting  j'ourselves  in  any  way  with  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, why  did  yon  go  to  war  and  incur  g-reat  loss  of  life  in  conquering  Canada?  and 
why  did  you  accept  Malta  with  this  condition  ?  You  do  not  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  saying  that  this  is  a  colony,  and  we  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 
If  the  religious  |)rinciple  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  should  have  prevented  you  from 
accepting  the  colony,  and  entering  into  that  capitulation.  Tiien  as  to  the  other 
point,  I  think,  too,  the  doctrine  of  my  hon.  friend  is  dangerous  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church.  The  principle  of  that  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  conscience  to  contribite  to  the  support  of  a  religion  from  the  faith  of 
which  we  dissent.  lean  understand  saying  to  the  Dissenters,  "The  Established 
religion  is  a  great  national  institution — all  Christians  are  interested  in  its  mainte- 
nance ;  we  ask  you  to  contribute  to  its  support — in  doing  so  you  violate  no  con- 
scientious scruple,  and  it  will  aid  the  cause  of  religion  generally'  by  keeping  up  such 
an  estabjislnnent  as  the  Church  of  England."  But  if  I  say  to  the  dissenter, 
"There  is  no  tax  I  can  impose  upon  you  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Clmrch,  which  does  not  violate  your  conscientious  scruples,"  then  I  make  him  who 
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might  have  been  v.illing:  to  contribute  to  lis  support,  if  he  tboiiglit  that  in  doing  so 
there  was  no  violatiou  of  religious  principh.%  object  to  a  pecuniary  impost  for  suc-h  a 
purpose,  because  by  my  own  confession  I  accompany  the  levy  of  tlie  tax  with  an 
avowed  expressed  injury  to  his  religious  feelings.     My  hon.  friend  says — "  The  Es- 
tablished Church  is  supported  by  tithes;  titlies  are  a  cliarge  upon  property;  tlie 
dissenter,  therefore,  who  acquires  or  inherits  property  takes  it  with  its  encumbrances  ; 
and  contributions  to  the  church  being  one  of  those  incumbrances,  it  is  no  violation 
of  conscience  on  his  part  to  discharge  a  legal  obligation."     The  lion,  gentleman 
saj'S  the  same  of  church-rates;  but  what  does  my  hon.  friend  say  of  church  exten- 
sion ?     'J'ithes  may  be  a  legal  incumbrance  upon  property;  churcli-rates  may  par- 
take of  the  same  character;  but  supposing  this  House,  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
were  to  think  it  advisable  this  year  and   next  year  to  do  what  they  have  done  iu 
former  years — miike  a  grant  for  the  construction  of  religious  edifices  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  would  it  not  be  better  that  we  should  be  enabled  to 
say  to  the  dissenter,    "  We  call  upon  you  to  contribute  to  this  object,  meaning  to 
impose  no  violation  upon  your  conscience? ''than  that  we  should  say,  "  We  make 
you  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  church  from  whose  doctrines  you  dissent,  and  we 
tell  you  it  is  a  violation  of  your  religious  scruples  if  you  consent."     It  is  no  answer 
to  say  to  them,  "  I  am  a  member  of  the  Established  Cliurch,  and  you  are  dissenters." 
We  must  admit  that,  in  respect  of  conscientious  scrujdes,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us.     If  it  violates  my  conscience  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  tlie 
Protestant  dissenters  in  Ulster,  it  equally  violates  the  conscience  of  those  Protestant 
dissenters  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Established  Churcli.     I  will  take  it  on 
another  ground.     I  would  say  to  the  dissenters  tliat  there  are  great  public  interests 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Cliurch  ;  I  say  the  maintenance  of 
that  church  is  important  to  all  religious  sects  ;  I  call  upon  them  to  contribute  to 
this,  as  I  call  upon   the  Quaker  to  contribue  to  the  support  of  the  army,  and  I  in- 
tend to  impose  no  obligation  onerous  to  any  man's  conscience.     But  I  do  shrink 
from  telling  the  dissenter,  "  I  not  only  subject  yoa  to  the  tax,  but  I  tell  you  that  by 
paying  it  you  violate  your  conscience."     On  that  ground,   I  cannot  agree  to  the 
doctrine  that   this   measure  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.     So  far  as  to  the  objects  of  the  government.     With  regard  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  opinions  I  have  declared  I  still  adhere  to  ;  but  I  do  think, 
looking  at  the  condition  of  Ireland,  looking  at  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
taking  into  account  the  position  of  the  people,  and  all  its  past  evils,  I  do  believe  this 
measure,  proposed  by  us  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  Maynooth,  is  a  measure 
just  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  it  violates  no  principle  of  ours.     We  hope  for 
the  acquiescence  of  the  House  in  this  vote  as  proposed  by  the  government ;  the  will- 
ing adojjtion  of  vvhich,  we  feel  confident,  will  produce  a  kindly  feeling  in  Ireland. 
It  has  produced  that  effect ;  it  has  been  received  with  a  grateful  feeling,  and  with  a 
spirit  corresponding  to  that  in  which  it  was  proposed.     I  hardly  exjjected  it  would 
have  produced  sucli  an  effect  as  has  already  attended  it.     I  do  not  believe  the  grati- 
tude which  is  expressed  by  the  Irish  peo})le  for  this  measure  is  connected  with  any 
feeling  or  wish  for  future  encroachments  (in  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church. 
I  believe  that  it  is  tlic  natural  efl'ect  of  a  kind  and  generous  policy,  ])r()ducing  grate- 
ful and  kind  feelings.      I  might  have  been  tetnjjted,  at  an  earlier  ])eriod  iu  the  debate, 
to  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  (Mv.  Macaulay);  but  the  taunts 
and  imputations  in  which  he  indulged  against  the  gnvernnient  1  will  forbear  from 
noticing.     I  will  rather  follow  tlie  example  of  the  iiohle  lonl,  and. abstain  altogether 
from  any  thing  like  recrimination.     I  think,  iiowever,  if  I  were  so  inclined,  1  coidd 
prove,  from  the  admissions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  in   that  jiart  of  his 
speech  which  was  addressed  to  his  constituents,  as  t  i  tlurc  being  no  violation  of 
principle  in   tliis  measure,   as  to  its  being  a  mere  qnesiion   between   £9000  and 
£-27,(){)0  a  year,  and  as  to  his  not  conceiving  it  possible  that  any  mind  could  be  so 
obtuse  as  not  to  see,  that  there  cotdd  be  no  dill'erence  in  ijrincijile  between  i,'<)000 
and  £27,000  a  year,  that  he  is  the  last  man  who  should  throw  an  imputation  on  the 
government  for  de|)ariing  from  past  ])rinciples.     With  me  every  feeling  as  to  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency,  every  feeling  witii  regard  to  the  suspicions  thrown  upon 
tlifc  sincerity  of  the  government,  every  other  feeling  is  subordinate  to  one — my  de- 
sire that  you  sliould  not  reject  this  measure.     I  do  not  regret  the  course  I  have 
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taken.  I  know  not  what  the  consequences  may  be  in  respect  to  the  more  kindly 
relations  between  Ireland  and  this  country.  It  has  produced  in  the  minds  of  a 
generous  people  a  kindly  and  a  grateful  feeling.  As  I  said  before,  punish  us;  visit 
us  with  censure;  let  the  two  parties  combine  against  us  on  the  ground  that  the 
policy  we  are  adopting  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  its  original  promoters;  take  what 
other  course  you  please;  but  let  not  your  indignation  fall  on  the  measure — let  it  be 
confined  to  those  who  proposed  it.  I  don't  rest  the  measure  on  any  (piestion  of  mere 
compact.  I  say  an  honourable  engagement  does  exist,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  withdraw  the  sui)port  from  i\Iaynooth  without  wounding  the  feelings  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  grant;  but,  after 
granting  it  for  fifty  years,  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  exciting  suspicion  as 
to  your  motives.  But  I  say  again,  I  do  not  defend  the  measure  on  the  ground  of 
compact ;  I  defend  it  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  and  a  just  measure,  and  far 
better  than  the  continuance  of  the  present  system.  I  say  that  without  the  least 
hesitation  ;  and  I  call  on  you  to  recollect  that  you  are  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  I  say,  you  must"  break  up,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  formidable  confede- 
racy which  exists  in  that  country  against  the  British  government  and  the  British 
connection.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  break  it  up  by  force.  You  can  do  much,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  you  avow,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  union  and  the 
Protestant  church.  You  can  do  much  to  break  it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  and  generosity.  And  I  believe  it  is  essential  you  should  break  it 
up,  in  order  that  you  may  carry  on  the  work  of  good  government  in  Ireland,  and  in 
that  you  may  strengthen  the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  and  maintain 
unimpaired  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  I  proposed  this 
measure  on  Thursday  week,  I  did  so,  having  given  notice  of  it  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  and  without  reference  to  events  that  have  since  taken  place. 
But  on  the  day  after  I  gave  notice  of  this  measure,  and  introduced  it  to  the  consi- 
<leration  of  the  House,  our  attention  was  called  to  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
the  noble  lord  (the  member  for  the  city  of  London)  did  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  partially 
to  raise  the  veil  which  conceals  the  distant  future.  On  the  far  horizon  of  the  West 
there  rises  a  cloud — a  cloud  small  indeed,  but  threatening  future  storms.  It  became 
my  duty  on  the  part  of  government  on  that  occasion,  temperately  but  distinctly  to 
state,  that  while  we  are  most  anxious  for  an  adjustment  of  the  impending  ditferences 
— while  we  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement;  yet  I  did 
feel  it  to  be  part  of  my  duty — of  the  duty  of  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown — to 
state  that,  if  our  rights  be  invaded,  we  were  determined  and  prepared  to  maintain 
them.  I  own.  Sir,  that  when  I  was  called  upon  to  make  that  declaration,  I  did  re- 
collect with  satisfaction  and  cimsolation.  that  the  day  before  I  had  sent  a  message  of 
peace  to  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Canterbury,  who  spoke  last 
night,  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  time  would  come  when  this  country  would 
be  compelled  to  summons  all  her  energies  for  act'on.  Sir,  I  heard  that  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  great  satisfaction,  from  the  ability  and  eloquence 
which  it  displayed.  I  heard  also  the  speech,  ditfering  as  I  do  from  many  of  its  posi- 
tions of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Manners),  who  also  on  the  same  evening  addressed 
the  House,  with  great  satisfaction — I  ditiering  from  him  with  respect  to  his  views 
upon  the  revolution,  and  also  with  respect  to  that  illustrious  person  whom  he  called 
a  Dutch  stadtholder.  It  was  still  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  his  speech,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  without  very  great  satisfaction  at  the  bright  views 
they  indicate  of  great  future  eminence.  I  remember  having  foretold  to  the  hon. 
gentleman — I  know  not  whether  he  recollects  it — when,  through  the  embarrasiments 
of  youth,  others  thought  that  he  had  failed — I  remember  I  tried  to  console  him  ;  and 
I  told  him  my  conviction  was,  that  he  was  destined  for  future  eminence.  Sir,  in  his 
speech  last  night,  that  hon.  gentleman  said  that  he  thought  it  probable  that,  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  to  summon  the  energies  of  this  country  in  defence  of  her 
honour  and  her  interests,  that  to  my  hand  would  the  high  task  be  confided.  Now 
may  God  avert  so  great  an  evil  as  war!  May  God  forbid  that  this  time  of  general 
peace  should  be  so  awfully  disturbed  !  But  if  it  is  to  be  so,  if  war  is  to  come,  1  doubt 
much,  considering  what  is  now  before  me,  whether  the  vindication  of  our  honour  and 
our  interests  will  not  be  confided  to  other  hands.  But  to  whomsoever  they  be  com- 
mitted, I  shall  take  my  place  beside  them,  encouraging  them  by  every  support  which 
190— Vou  IV. 
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I  can  give  in  a  just  and  honourable  cause.  And  if  tliat  calamity  should  befull  us,  it 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  when  it  shall  occur,  it  may  find  the  people  of  this  empire 
united  in  loyalty  to  the  tlirone,  and  in  determination  to  support  the  eonunim  interests. 
It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  tliat  every  pulse  throughout  this  mighty  frame  shall  beat  in 
harmonious  action — that  Ireland  shall  stand  ranked  with  us;  and  then,  Sir,  confid- 
ing in  a  good  cause — confiding  in  the  valour,  and  perseverance,  and  fortitude  of 
every  part  of  this  great  empire — I  shall  await  the  result  with  perfect  composure, 
being  assured  that  the  energies  of  an  united  people  will  insure  a  glorious  triumph  to 
a  just  cause. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  word  now  stand  part  of  the  question  : 
— Ayes,  323;  Noes,  17G  :  Majority,  147.     Bill  read  a  second  time. 

April  23,  1846. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  going  into  committee  upon  the  appropriation  to 
be  made  from  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

On  the  question  that  the  speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  Mr.  Ward  moved  as  an 
amendment,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  any  proTisionto  be  made  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  bill,  ouglit  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  already  applicable 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland." 

Sir  Robert  Peiol:  I  am  very  unwilling  that  the  House  should  separate  to-night 
without  my  protest  against  the  gross  misappreliension  and  misconstruction  of  what 
tVll  from  me  on  a  former  night.  When  I  addressed  hon.  members  on  that  occasion, 
I  altogether  abstaiucd  from  party  crimination.  Having  brought  forward  this  measure 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  seeing  tlie  manner  in  which  it  was 
received  in  Ireland,  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  bailed,  I  certainly  did  and  do 
deprecate,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  failure  of  the  proposal.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  it  depended  upon  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  whether  that  proposal  should  or 
should  not  be  succes.-ful;  and  I  think  I  did,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  have  done,  and 
meant  to  do,  ample  justice  to  tiie  motives  by  which  they  were  influenced.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  that  many  of  them  could  give  their  support  to  a 
measure  brought  forward  by  their  opponents,  without  encountering  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing their  constituents.  I  think  I  said  on  that  occasion,  that  there  were  on  that 
side  of  the  Plonse  most  honourable  examples  of  men  actuated  purely  by  disinterested 
and  public-spirited  motives,  who,  without  reference  to  the  quarter  from  which  this 
measure  proceeded,  were  prepared  to  forfeit  now  and  for  ever  their  seats,  rather  than 
contribute  to  its  defeat.  I  think  I  made  that  statement.  I  do  not  attempt  to  arro- 
gate to  this  government  the  credit  of  this  measure.  1  said,  I  recollect  perfectly  well, 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  much  belter  that  this  measure  should  liave  proceeded  from 
those  who  have  been  the  constant  and  uniform  friends  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics.  I 
am  ])repared  for  the  consequences  of  the  (lisj)Ieasure  which  has  been  manifested  on 
tills  side  of  the  House,  on  account  of  having  jjroposed  it.  Let  that  displeasure  be 
visited  upon  the  minii-ters;  but  considering  the  measure  which  had  been  proposed, 
looking  at  the  feeling  with  which  it  had  been  received,  I  said,  do  not  permit  your 
disjileasure  to  fall  on  the  measure  itself.  And,  sir,  it  woidd  be  base  indeed  if  we 
were  to  attemjjt,  after  the  support  witii  which  tiiis  measure  has  been  received,  to  ex- 
pose those  who  Ijave  supported  it  to  any  indignation  of  Protestant  feeling  on  accoimt 
of  that  support.  An<l  I  must  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir 
James  Graham),  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  slightest  intention  to  question  the 
motises  of  hon.  gentlemen  o]q)usi(e,  or  subject  tliem  to  any  disapprobation  from 
others  on  account  of  the  su])port  tiu^y  have  given  to  us  on  the  present  occasion.  1 
certainly  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  and  the 
manner  in  which  lie  commented  on  the  S])eech  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  The  bill 
received  the  sujiport  of  the  hon.  member  on  the  second  reailing — he  was  then  per- 
fccrtly  aw.'ire  of  the  nature  of  the  measure.  I  ex|)laiiied  fully  that  it  was  intended  to 
j)rovide  for  the  increased  grant  to  INIaynooth  out  of  the  ])ul)lic  revenue  when  I  brougiil 
tlie  measure  forward.  1  never  led  hiui  to  siip])ose  it  was  possible  that  wo  should  consent 
to  th(!  revenue  of  the  Establisiied  Churcii  being  interfered  witii.  It  was  distinctly 
."tjiied  by  me,  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  imiiroveinent  of  Maynooth  were  to  be 
t:iken  from  tlie  consolidated  fund.  I  n(!ver  encoiu'aged  the  impression,  that  during 
any  stage  of  these  proceedings  we  should  consent  to  the  apiJiiipriation  of  the  funds 
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(if  tic  Established  Chiircli.  Therefore,  the  hon.  nnd  learned  gentleman,  on  the 
socoiul  rending,  was  as  well  aware  of  the  principle  and  details  of  the  proposal  as  he  is 
at  the  present  moment.  Influenced  by  those  motives,  for  which  I  gave  him  entire 
credit,  knowing  frum  the  feelings  which  jjrevailed  in  the  city  which  he  represents, 
that  he  was  incurring  the  risk  which  others  were  ready  to  incur — yet  still,  when  he 
supported  this  bill  on  the  second  reading,  he  must  allow  me  to  say  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  nature  of  the  projjosal,  and  could  not  have  supi)0sed  that  we 
should  consent  to  any  approjjriation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  says,  that  I  stated  that  this  measure  had  been  brought  in  in  deference  to  the 
opinion,  or  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  Mr.  ()"Connell._  I  stated  directly  the 
reverse.  I  stated  that  during  the  prevalence  of  agitation  we  met  it  and  combated  it  by 
law;  that  we  succeeded,  in  Ireland  at  least,  in  our  appeal  to  the  law,  in  consequenceof 
which  there  was  a  suppression  of  agitation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  suspension  of  those 
immense  meetings  which  disturbed  the  public  peace  was  concerned.  After  the  manifes- 
tationsof  our  determination  to  vindicate  the  law,  was  the  past  experience  of  those  meet- 
ings to  prevent  us  from  considering  whether  any  other  measures  could  be  adopted 
which  were  likely  to  prevent  further  agi  tation  than  physical  force ?  When  last  year,^  as 
I  stated  the  other  night,  we  proposed  the  measure  for  providing  for  the  better  superin- 
tendence of  charitable  endowments,  it  received  the  general  support  of  this  Ilouse. 
Were  we,  when  we  brought  in  that  measure,  influenced  by  intimidation? — were  we  not 
encouraged  toproceed  ? — were  we  not  told  that  it  was  a  wise  course? — v\ere  we  taunted 
by  insinuations  that  we  were  yielding  tophysical  force  ?  No  ;  we  were  opposed  by  a 
few  Roman  Catholic  members  on  the  second  reading ;  but  on  the  whole  we  were 
supported  by  the  most  cordial  consent  of  this  Ilouse.  We  were  supported  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  act  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
who  opposed  themselves  to  agitation.  Did  I  not  refer  to  their  conduct,  and  to  the 
support  which  we  met  with  from  men  who  had  never  joined  repeal,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  the  same  course  ?  Mr.  O'Connell  never  asked  for  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth.  Conciliation  Hall  never  demanded  it  ;  but  there  was  a  great  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  who,  seeing  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  passing  the  endowment  act,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  we  executed 
it,  were  inclined  to  support  the  government,  in  pursuing  the  same  course.  ^  And  it 
was  much  more  in  deference  to  their  opinions  than  to  any  threats  or  agitation,  that 
we  did  proceed  in  this  course,  and  brought  forward  this  measure.  And  when  did  I 
give  notice  of  this  measure  of  Maynooth  ?  Did  I  give  notice  of  it  in  consequence 
of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  United  States?  Did  I  not  give  notice  (in  order 
that  the  country  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise) — did  I  not  give  notice  during  a 
period  of  calm — of  suspension  of  agitation— of  discontinuance  of  meetings?  Did  I 
not  voluntarily,  without  any  necessity — without  any  call  for  it,  run  the  risk  of  excit- 
ing the  Protestant  feeling  of  this  country,  by  a  distinct  declaration  during  the  last 
session,  that  the  subject  of  academical  education  should  undergo  the  consideration  of 
the  government,  and  that  the  College  of  Maynooth  should  be  included  in  that  consi- 
deration ?  Did  I  not  add,  at  that  time,  that  that  consideration  should  be  conducted 
rot  in  an  adverse  but  in  a  friendly  view  ?  Did  I  not  lead  every  man  who  heard  me 
to  infer,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  improve  the  institution  of 
Maynooth,  and  increase  the  vote?  We  fulfilled  the  pledges  which  were  given,  and 
brought  forward  this  measure.  I  have  been  taunted  to  night  with  not  having  noticed 
on  a  former  occasion  the  observation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Mac- 
atday.)  I  did  abstain  from  noticing  the  attack  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 
seenis  very  much  disapjiointed  that  I  did.  He  taunts  me  with  having  passed  it  over. 
1  did  not  know  that  1  was  less  inclined  ihan  others  to  notice  these  things,  but  I  as- 
signed to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  my  reason.  I  know  the  success  of  this  measure 
was  dependent  on  the  support  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  Was  it  fitting  in  me 
to  alienate  that  support  by  party  attacks — was  it  not  nmch  more  consistent  with  my 
duty  (l)eing,  as  I  said,  perfectly  ready  to  take  all  the  consequences  of  success  orfail- 
m-e,  yet  feeling  deeply  satisfied  that,  after  the  proposal  of  this  measure,  the  public 
interest  retpiired  that  it  should  be  passed) — was  it  not,  I  say,  more  becoming,  in  my 
position,  that  I  should  concentrate  my  eflbrts  to  ensure  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
rather  than  ])rovoke  party  attacks,  or  indulge  in  party  recrimination  ?  Sir,  power- 
ful as  is  the  right  hon.  gentleman — great  as  are  his  abilities ;  yet  I  do  assure  him  it 
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was  not  a  fear  of  the  conflict  with  him  that  imliiced  my  forhearance.      It  was  that 
sense  of  pubhc  iluty,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  this  measure,  and  to  the 
effect  upon  Ireland  of  its  faihire,  that  led  me  resolutely  to  follow  the  course  by  which 
I  can  best  secure  its  success.     But,   Sir,  the  right  hoii.  gentleman,  in  spite  of  my 
wishes,  compels  me  to  notice  his  observations.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  is  it 
not  very  humiliating  that  you  should  have  to  propose  this  measure  ?     Sir,  I  feel  no 
humiliation  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.    I  should  feel  humiliated  if,  believing 
this  measure  to  be  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  I  shrunk  from  ])roposing 
it  for  fear  I  should  be  charged   with  inconsistency.     Then  1  should  indeed  think  I 
was  acting  an  unworthy  part.     But  if  I  believe  it  to  be  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce good  in  Ireland,  to  assuage  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  countries — if  I 
honestly  think  that  it  would  have  that  result,  so  tar  from  feeling  any  humiliation  in 
proposing  it,  I  own  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  I  should  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
bolh  with  the  motives  and  with  the  act.      The  part  which  I  should  feel  to  be  humi- 
liating woidd  be  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  f(U'  fear  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  point  out  some  passage  in  my  life  in  order  to  cliarge  me  with 
inconsistency.     Now,  as  to  the  vote  to  IMaynooth.     I  gave  my  sn])port  to  it  all  the 
time  I  was  in  olfice.     I  voted  for  it  in  1840.    I  voted  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
I  spoke  in  favour  of  it  when  he  was  silent.    I  objected  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  vote, 
when  it  was  endeavoured  to  obtain  its  discontinuance;  and  in  oltice,  seeing  that  I 
objected  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  vote,  supporting  that  violation  of  principle  with 
which  it  is  charged,   where  is  the  inconsistency,  instead  of  continuing  an  imperfect 
system  of  education  by  a  vote  of  £9,000  a-year,  that  I  now  advocate  an  improve- 
ment of  the  building — that  I  wish  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  education,  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  professors — to  give  a  decent  allowance  for  the  education  of 
the  youtli — where,  I  say,  is  the  inconsistency  of  this,  when  I  had  previously  voted 
for  tlie  continuance  of  the  grant?     And  who  was  it  that  said  he  could  not  conceive 
the  mind  so  frivolous  that  would  vote  for  ^9,000  a-year,  and  object  to  a  fair  and 
sufficient  endowment?     Who  was  it  said,  that  some  men  would  be  reconciled  to  the 
maintenance  of  professors,  provided  they  could  starve  them?    Why,  it  was  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  who,  wishing  to  convince  liis  constituents  that  he  was  not 
violating  any  principle  by  supporting   the  increased  grant,  made  that  defence  of  his 
own  conduct  ;  and  then  tin-ned  round  on  the  government  and  said,  "We  were  violat- 
ing our  iirinci]iles,"  not  because  we  proposed  to  take  it  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  but  because  we  proposed  to  transform  it  from  an  annual  vote,   which  it  had 
been  for  fifty  years,  into  a  permanent  grant,  and  increase  tlie  amount.     I  did  not 
make  any  comment  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,   because  I  followed 
the  nolile  lord,  who  appeared  to  me  in  a  generous  spirit  to  fulfil  that  which  I  thought 
was  at  least  a  virtual  engagement,  namely,  that  if  we  would  propose  measures  likely 
to  c(mduce  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  without  reference  to  jiarty  feelings  or  interests, 
we  knew  where  there  was  a  party  to  be  found  on  whose  support  we  could  rely.  Well, 
we  did  projjose  measures  of  this  cluiracter,  and  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  comes 
down  here  bursting  with  indignation.     I  never  saw  a  nuai  who  appeared  so  dissatis- 
fied with  a  ])roposal,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received.     He  would  ap- 
pear to  consiiier  Irish  discontent  to  be  a  ])articular  dominion  of  his  own.     Now, 
wliat  was  tlie  hmguage  held  in  the  course  of  the  last  year?     A  motion  was  made 
])y  a  noble  lord,   who  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  rigiit  hon.  gentleman,  on  the 
subject  of  Maynooth,  in  another  place,  and  observe  what  were  the  declarations  made 
in  tlie  last  session  of  parliament,    i^ord  Monteagle,  a  member  of  the  late  government, 
said  : — "  'i'iie  present  was  just  the  moment  when  tlie  government,  alter  taking  strong 
inrasiires  to  enforce  tiieir  own  opinions,  and  to  put,  down  views  adverse  to  their  own, 
the  ])resent  was  the  moment  wlien   they  (;ould   most  favourably  introduce  measures 
really  tending  to  irn])rove  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Irish  ])eople." 

Tiicre  was  not  a  word  then  of  agitation  extorting  sncli  measures  from  us: — "A 
rncasurc  of  tlie  kind  he  had  now  proposeil  would,  above  all  others,  have  the  highly 
beneficial  etl'cct  of  showing  the  ])eople  of  that  country,  tliat  ])arliainent  and  the  go- 
vernment sympathized  with  Iheui  on  a  suliject  upon  wliicli  it  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered that  government  was  either  apathetic,  most  unwilling,  or  most  adverse.  The 
gov(!rrin;ent  might  tlius  show  that  tiiey  truly  desired  to  |)rouiote  at  once  the  spiritual 
uik!  the  temporal  advancement  of  tiie  people.    The  establi.^hnlent  of  Maynootii  ought 
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immediately  to  be  placed  upon  a  higher  footing,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  tlie  reception  and 
education  of  tlie  better  classes." 

That  was  the  language  of  the  party  opposed  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  last  session. 
If  we  had  done  nothing — if  we  had  trusted  to  measures  of  coercion — if  we  had  pro- 
posed the  annual  vote  for  jNIaynoulh,  I  am  sure  I  see  many  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
who  would  not  have  taken  such  a  course.  But  miglit  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
actuated  by  the  spirit  which  he  has  exhibited  to  night — might  ho  not  have  been  the 
man  to  say,  "  See  the  encouragement  that  hon.  gentlemen  of  the  party  opposed  to 
you  generously  gave  you  last  year  ?  They  saw  a  calm  in  Ireland — they  saw 
that  a  period  had  arrived  when  you  might  bring  forward  measures  calculated 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  Ireland.  You  have  no  cause  for  your  apathy; 
we  encouraged  you  to  proceed — we  gave  you  notice  that  you  should  have  our 
support,  and  we  now  charge  you  with  having  abandoned  a  duty  which  you  might 
easily  have  ])erformed,  consistent  with  your  own  i)rinciples,  and  in  the  performance  of 
which  you  knew,  from  our  assurances,  you  would  have  our  support."  We  took  u 
liberal  course;  we  improved  the  institution  and  increased  the  vote;  and  then  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  comes  forward  and  charges  us  with  inconsistency  and  want 
of  principle,  and  encourages,  as  much  as  he  can,  an  attempt  to  defeat  us  in  the 
measure  wiiich  we  have  proposed — at  least  to  extract  from  it  every  party  advan- 
tage, although  he  cannot  withhold  his  support  from  it.  I  must  say.  Sir,  that  such 
conduct  is  unworthy  of  his  position  in  this  House.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  renewed 
attacks  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  obliged  me  to  make  this  reference  to  him, 
because,  while  1  make  it,  I  am  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  noble  lord  and  the  party  who  support  him.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  from  those  who  have  been  their  constant  friends.  We 
propose  this  measure  from  a  belief  that  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
Ireland;  but  it  is  not  right,  on  account  of  this  temporary  measure,  that  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Roman  Catholics  owe  to  those  who  have  been  their  constant  friends, 
should  be  transferred  from  them  to  us.  Be  the  measure  what  it  may,  we  want  to 
derive  no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the  conscientious  conviction  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  in  proposing  it.  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  talks  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  being  opposed  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  I 
would  ask  who  were  so  likely  to  sutfer  from  that  feeling  as  ourselves?  Can  he 
assign  any  reason  for  the  proposal  of  tiiis  measure  other  than  our  belief  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  Ireland  ?  What  could  have  been  easier  for  us  than  to  have  pro- 
posed the  old  vote,  and  to  have  resisted  an  increase  by  a  large  majority?  We  are 
told  that  no  one  asked  for  this  measure.  The  argument  of  some  of  my  hon.  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  House  is,  "  You  have  proposed  something  that  no  one  called  for; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it — there  was  no  emergency."  Why,  that  is  just  what  I 
have  said.  I  say  it  is  a  contrast  to  the  series  of  past  concessions.  So  far  from  its 
being  the  result  of  agitation,  it  is  the  spontaneous,  the  voluntary  act  of  her  jMajesty's 
government.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  the  cause  why  it  is  producing  such  an 
effect  in  Ireland  ;  why  it  is  producing  tliere  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  gratitude. 
It  is  much  more  appreciated  by  tliose  who  have  abstained  from  joining  the  ranks  of 
repeal,  and  who  have  kept  aloof  from  high  feeling.  It  is  felt  by  them,  that  the  go- 
vernment have  been  influenced  by  feelings  of  kindness  and  conciliation  to  them.  It 
is  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  endowment  act  was  introduced  last 
session.  We  are  now  actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  by  the  same  motives.  But  it 
seems  that  the  fear  of  America  has  had  some  effect.  If  I  used  an  equivocal  expres- 
sion on  a  former  occasion,  do  not  the  facts  speak  for  themselves?  Have  we  altered 
this  measure  in  the  slightest  degree  in  consequence  of  the  message  of  the  President? 
Has  not  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  correctly  stated  that  the  outline  of 
this  measure  was  prepared  in  November  last,  when  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close? 
Did  not  the  late  President  refuse  to  present  the  papers  to  the  senate,  because  he  said 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  nejifotiations  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination? It  was  at  that  period  that  this  measure  was  prepared.  The  speech  of 
the  jiresent  President  did  not  induce  us  to  add  one  shilling  to  the  grant,  or  alter  the 
measure  in  any  way  that  wouhl  be  likely  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.     But  seeing  the  temper  with  which  it  Avas  I'eceived  in  Ireland,  after  it 
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had  been  proposed,  was  it  not  natural  for  me  to  say  that  I  did  rejoice,  after  having 
been  compelled  to  use  the  expressions  which  I  did,  in  consecjuence  of  the  motion  of 
tlie  nolsle  lord — was  it  not,  I  ask,  natural  that  I  should  say  I  rejoiced  to  see  the 
altered  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  satisfied,  as  I  was,  that  this  measure  was 
likely  to  prove  a  message  of  peace?  But  eau  the  right  hon.  gentleman  infer  from 
that,  that  the  fear  of  America  had  any  reference  to  our  proposal  of  this  measure? 
Sir,  this  measure  has  not  been  extorted  from  us  by  agitation.  We  showed  a  resolu- 
tion to  contend  against  agitation  with  such  means  as  the  law  of  the  land  afforded  us, 
without  desiring  to  apply  to  parliament  for  any  increased  powers;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  threatenings  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that  his  language  had  no  influence  whatever  on  our  conduct  towards  Ireland.  So 
much  for  the  construction  that  has  been  put  upon  the  speech  which  I  made  tlie 
other  night.  Sir,  I  certainly  will  not  enter,  on  the  present  occasion,  and  at  the 
present  hour,  into  tlie  great  question  to  which  the  hon.  member  has,  by  motion, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  think  it  would  have  been  intinitely  better 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  have  brought  forward  a  substantive  motion  on  this  sub- 
ject, rather  than  to  have  confined  himself  to  a  proposal  for  taking  some  .£-26,000 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  for  the  endowment  of  jNIaynooth.  I 
gave  my  opinion  fully  last  session  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  '  1  did  not 
on  that  occasion  state,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alleged,  I  disregarded  the  com- 
pact. The  hon.  gentleman  said,  I  threw  that  compact  overboard:  but  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  I  distinctly  stated  at  that  time,  that  so  far  as  a  compact  had 
weight  in  such  a  matter,  that  compact  weighed  fully  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
Established  Church.  But  I  added,  that  I  would  not  rest  the  defence  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland  merely  on  that  compact — that  I  thought  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  church  merely  on  a  compact — but  that  I  considered 
it  would  be  wise  to  show,  and  I  thought  it  could  be  siiown,  tliat  the  establishment 
generally  would  justify  the  maintenance  of  that  churcli,  and  that  I  did  not  there- 
fore wish  to  rest  it  on  tiic  ground  of  compact  alone.  If  the  hon  gentleman  on  some 
other  occasion  brings  forward  a  substantive  mot'.on  on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  meet  him,  and  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  Burke,  M'ith  Sir  John  Newport,  with  Mr.  Grattan,  with  Lord 
Plunkett,  and  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, as  well  as  with  their  most  tried  friends,  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Churcli  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Edinburgh  says,  that  all  those  who  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
must  be  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  all  those  who  sup- 
port that  motion  must  be  in  favour  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  establishment. 
I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  justified  in  putting 
the  question  in  that  position,  considering  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  vote  wiiich  is 
required  to  be  given — and  earnestly  as  the  present  measure  has  been  ])roposed,  so 
earnestly  do  I  hoj)e  that  it  may  not  he  encundiered  with  sucli  a  ])roposal  as  tliat 
made  Ijy  the  hon.  gentleman.  How  has  the  measure  been  recei\ed  in  Ireland? 
Contrast  the  feelings  in  Ireland  with  the  feelings  that  have  been  manifested  in  this 
country.  VViien  1  proposed  tliis  measin-e,  I  certainly  did  not  look,  as  the  sole  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  it,  to  the  fact  of  some  £26,000  a-year  being  given  to 
Maynooth.  I  believed  that  the  measure  would  be  considered  satisfactory  to  the 
Roman  Catlioiics,  and  tiiat  it  would  be  received  by  them — as  in  point  of  fact  it  has 
been  received  by  tiiem — not  as  a  concession,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  an  indication  of 
kindly  feelings  towards  them  and  towards  Ireland  by  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature. I  confess  I  thouglit  also,  that  the  measure  would  have  been  favourably 
received  by  tiie  Protestants,  and  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  a  better 
feeling  Ijctweeri  Il<(rnan  Catholics  and  Piotestants  in  Ireland.  Sir,  it  has  had  that 
effect.  How  few  are  the  petitions  that  have  been  received  from  Ireland  against  the 
measure!  In  fact,  1  doubt  whether  there  have  not  been  as  many  petitions  from 
Ireland  in  favour  of  the  measiu'e  as  against  it.  I  ^(}  think  it  most  iionourable  to 
tlic  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland,  that  so  many  members  of  the  ICstaldished  Church 
liave  come  forward,  forgetting  tiieir  past  animosities,  forgetting  their  former  cau.ses 
of  differen(;e,  advising  you  to  ])asH  this  measure,  and  rejoicing  in  an  act  of  liberality, 
and,  a.s  tliey  coiLsider  it,  of  ju4ice,  towards  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
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I  do  Uiink  that  (lie  passing  of  tlic  act  in  tlie  spirit  in  which  it  lias  been  proposed  will 
liave  tliat  desirable  elfect.  But  it  should  not  be  Ibrgiitten  that  the  Protestants  who 
have  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  measure  expected,  when  they  did  so,  that  it  would 
be  passed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brong-lit  forward.  They  certainly  did 
not  contemplate  that  the  Mouse  would  take  the  funds  that  were  proposed  to  be  given  for 
the  support  of  JMaynooth  from  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  They  rejoice 
in  the  measure  as  an  act  of  liberality — not  that  they  care  for  the  money,  orattaclied 
any  great  importance  to  a  vote  of  £26  000,  but  they  rejoice  in  it  as  a  proof  of  the  kindly 
feelings  that  areentertained  by  thegovernment  and  the  legislature  towards  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  I  do  not  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  intends  to  in- 
terrupt this  kindly  feeling.  I  entirely  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
any  such  dishonourable  views;  but  still  I  think  that,  if  we  are  now  to  announce  to 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  that  we  mean  to  alter  the  character  of  the  measure,  and 
are  prepared  to  take  this  grant  for  the  endowment  of  Maynuoth  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  kindly  tVeling  that  now  manifests  itself  on  their  part 
in  favour  of  the  grant  will  cease,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  opposition  instead  of 
countenance  from  them.  Sir,  I  rose,  however,  less  to  expatiate  on  such  topics  than 
to  deny  utterly  the  justice  of  that  construction  which  was  put  upon  my  words  ;  and 
if  I  have  been  diverted  from  the  course  which  I  meant  to  [)ursue,  if  I  have  said  one 
word  tlirowing  impediments  in  the  way  of  any  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  giving  his  support  to  this  measure,  on  account  of  any  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  mentioned — I  deeply  regret  that  circumstance;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  tiiat  I  had  no  alternative,  after  the  repetition  of  the  taunt  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  but  to  satisfy  him  by  noticing  his  attacks.  But,  sir,  while  I  give  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  entire  credit  for  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  supi)ort  this 
motion,  and  while  I  am  quite  willing  to  transfer  to  them,  on  account  of  their  uni- 
form advocacy  of  Roman  Catholic  claims,  all  the  merit  which  is  due  to  our  proposal, 
and  all  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics  arising  from  it,  still  my  anxiety  remains 
unabated,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  this  measure  may 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  House.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
succeed  in  his  motion.  I  also  hope  that  other  motions  in  opposition  to  this  measure 
may  be  ecpially  unsuccessful.  The  motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  particular,  seems  expressly  fitted  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  are  willing  that  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  College  of  Ma^^- 
nooth  should  be  taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  It  v.'as  perfectly 
open  to  my  hon.  friend  to  take,  as  the  ground  of  his  amendment,  the  principle  that 
the  vote  ought  to  be  annual  instead  of  permanent;  or  ray  hon.  friend  might  have 
objected  to  any  increase  of  the  vote  at  all ;  but,  instead  of  adojiting  either  of  these 
courses,  he  has  given  notice  of  the  motion  which  will  compel  hon.  members  who  wish 
to  see  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  this  grant  taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  not  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or  bj'  an  annual  vote  of  parlia- 
ment, to  vote  with  him.  [Mr.  Law  expressed  his  dissent.]  Surely  my  hon.  friend 
does  not  mean  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  his  amend- 
ment. The  motion  of  mj'  hon.  friend  is,  that  the  fund  necessary  for  the  support  of 
Maynooth  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  It  is  not  that  it  shall  be 
voted  annually  by  parliament,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  in  the  particular  manner 
liroposed  by  the  government.  [Mr.  Law  :  Read  the  terms  of  tlie  motion.]  The 
notice  stands  thus  in  the  book — "  i\Ir.  Law— On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  Maynooth  College  bill,  to  move  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
several  sums  of  money  proposed  to  be  paj'able  by  tins  bill,  and  the  schedule  thereto 
annexed,  shall  not  be  charged  upon  or  pavable  by  the  commissioners  of  her  INIajesty's 
treasury,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  terms  of  the  motion  are — not  that  the  amount  sliall  be  voted  annually  by  par- 
liament, but  simply  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  Now  I 
want  to  know,  how  can  any  hon.  gentleman  refuse  to  vote  for  that  motion  who 
wishes  to  see  the  amount  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Established  Church;  or  whether 
my  hon.  friend  would  not^appear  to  be  satisfied,  if  he  can,  by  a  combination  of  parties 
of  e.xtremelj'  opposite  views,  succeed  in  defeating  this  measure?  I  wish  to  see  those 
who  desire  to  defeat  this  measure  divide  on  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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I  do  think  it  is  perfectly  consistent  that  hon.  friends  of  mine  Avho  dissent  from  tlioi 
measure,  or  wish  fur  its  withdrawal,  to  object  altogether  to  the  grant,  or  to  take  tlie 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  increasing  it.  I  think  it  perfectly  fair  for 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  consider  that  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
ought  to  siipi)ly  the  funds  proposed  to  be  given  to  Maynooth  Gcjllege,  to  make  a 
motion  to  that  etfect,  though  at  the  same  time  I  trust  there  are  many  lion,  gentle- 
men who,  agreeing  in  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  yet  consider 
it  on  the  whole  better,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland  since 
tlie  measure  has  been  proposed,  to  forego  their  jieculiar  principles,  in  order  to  insure 
the  passing  of  the  measure  rather  than  see  it  defeated.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  permanent  good  can  be  derived  to  any  party  from  the  defeat  of  the  measure  by 
a  combination  of  men  of  opposite  feelings  and  principles.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that 
if  there  be  a  majority  of  the  House  who  do  not  agree  entirely  in  this  measure,  but 
who  consider  that  some  better  plan  might  be  proposed,  yet,  on  the  whole,  preferring 
that  it  should  pass  to  its  failure,  will  give  her  Majesty's  government  their  support 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  when  the  bill  is  disposed  of,  if  you  are  then  inclined  to 
censure  our  conduct — if  you  think  tliat  measures  of  this  kind  had  better  be  proposed 
by  those  who  consistently  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  then  take  your  course,  and 
we  are  perfectly  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result.  But  believing  this  measure  to  be 
necessary,  and  knowing  that  it  would  meet  with  opposition,  we  thought  it  a  more 
manly,  more  honourable,  course  towards  the  House,  towards  hon.  members  of  the 
opposite  party,  as  well  as  towards  our  own  friends,  and  also  towards  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  we  should  encounter  the  stream  of  iniblic  indignation,  rather  than  that 
■we  should  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  and,  from  a  fear  of  being 
taunted  with  inconsistency,  refuse  to  take  the  course  which  we  thought  required  by 
the  public  interest. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were;  Ayes,  322;  Noes,  148;  majority,  174.  The 
House  then  went  into  committee,  pro  funad,  and  resumed;  committee  to  sit  again. 

April  28,  1845. 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  on  the  grant  from  the  consolidated  fund  for 
Maynooth  was  reported.  On  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, — Mr.  Law 
moved  as  an  amendment  "That  the  report  be  taken  into  further  consideration  that 
day  six  months." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  :  Sir,  as  I  have  already  had  the  opportunity  on  three  several 
occasions  of  stating  fully  to  the  House  the  motives  that  have  influenced  her  Majesty's 
government  in  introducing  this  measure,  and  their  general  views  res[)ecting  it,  and 
of  answering  questions  put  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  debate  as  to  their  ulterior 
objects,  1  shall  think  it  unnecessary  on  this,  the  fourth  occasion,  to  trouble  the  House 
with  many  observations.  Sir,  I  consider  the  present  motion  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  we  discussed  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentlcnian,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  distinctly  avows 
that  his  object  is  to  defeat  the  measui-e.  The  issue,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  which  we  contended  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  and  those  who  voted  i'or  the  seconil  reading  of  the  bill  will,  I  think, 
feel  themsulves  luider  an  equal  obligation  to  vote  now  against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Tiie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  jiroposal  was 
supported  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne.  That  hon. 
gentleman,  I  understand,  is  (he  organ  and  re])resentative  of  the  great  body  of 
public  ojiinion  in  this  country  which  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  voluntary  principle; 
and  yet  I  was  surprised  to  hear  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  sjieech  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  if  this  measure  had  l)een  proposed  originally  by  me — if  this  grant,  instead 
of  being  brought  forward  as  a  iieriuanent,  had  l)eeii  proposed  as  an  annual  one;  or 
if  I  now  conscMited,  instead  of  pro|)osing  a  ])erman(!nt  measure,  to  ask  for  an  annual 
grant,  that  he  should  l)e  jireparcd  to  accpiiesce  in  that  ])roj)osal,  to  grant  the  whole 
sum  which  I  propose  of  X'2(), ()()(),  if  it  were  merely  an  amuuil  vote,  although  he  feels 
it  his  <lnty  to  contend  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  it  as  a  i)ermanent  vote. 
Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  rccujucile  the  hon.  gentleman's  opinions  upon  the  voluntary 
princ'iple  witli  iiis  readiness  to sui»port  the  vole  of  an  annual  grant;  and  I  cannot 
understand  how,  against  the  spirit  of  at  least  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
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presented  petitions  against  this  bill,  if  we  merely  m:ike  the  change  of  converling  the 
vote  from  a  permanent  to  an  annual  one,  he  would  support  the  measure.  .Sir,  I 
think  there  is  little  difference  in  point  of  principle  between  the  raising  the  sum  of 
^•26,000  yearly,  or  embodying  it  in  a  bill  permanently.  I  think  the  former  would 
amount  to  almost  as  strong  an  engagement  on  our  part — unless  there  were  some  very 
strong  and  conclusive  reasons  for  its  withdrawal — as  to  propose  now  a  vote  oi 
i£26,000  permanently;  and  that  it  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  virtually  an  engage- 
ment for  its  continuance  little  less  binding  than  if  we  inserted  it  in  a  permanent  bill. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  purchase  the  hon.  gentleman's  support  by  making  tliat 
change.  Sir,  in  the  first  phu-e,  I  believe  that  it  would  purchase  little  support  from 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  disai)prove  of  the  grant;  and  even  if  it  purchased  much 
support,  I  should  not  now  be  disposed  to  make  the  change;  but  1  believe  that  in 
Ireland  it  would  totally  alter  the  character  of  the  measure.  Sir,  I  believe  that  it 
woulil  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  distrust,  and  that  the  alteration  would  be 
completely  at  variance  with  that  spirit  in  which  1  profess  to  bring  it  forward.  On 
that  account,  therefore,  it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  consent  to  that  alteration, 
and  I  shall  do  all  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  to  prevail  upon  the  House  to  pass 
tlie  measure  in  its  present  shape,  and  as  a  permanent  grant.  Sir,  I  must  also  be 
permitted  to  say,  witnessing  the  feeling  that  prevails  in  this  country,  that  I  think 
there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  avoiding  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  annual 
grant  upon  this  subject.  Sir,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  by  that  means  the  present 
ferment  will  in  a  great  measure  cease.  I  believe  that  the  example  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland  will  not  be  lost  upon  this  country.  We  cannot  deny  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  this  vote,  is 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  Protestant  population  of  England;  and  I  believe 
that  one  great  advantage  of  the  vote  is  the  connecting  link  that  it  forms  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country.  Happen  what  may,  I  do 
believe  that  from  the  example  set  by  the  great  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
— from  the  wish  which  I  believe  is  cordially  entertained  by  many,  or  at  least  a 
great  portion  of  the  Protestant  body,  to  conciliate  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
and  put  an  end  to  these  discussions — I  do  believe  that  that  wish  will  have  a  tendency' 
to  abate  religious  animosity  there.  But  certainly  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  I  should  contemplate  with  the  greatest  pain  and  regret  the  prospect 
of  that  annual  agitation  which  must  be  the  inevitable  consecpience  of  an  annual  grant. 
Sir,  I  may  be  told  that  there  will  be  a  motion  brought  forward  to  repeal  the  bill 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  I  consider  if  any  such  discussion  should  then 
arise,  that  it  will  be  of  a  totally  different  character  than  if  the  vote  had  been  merely 
an  annual  and  isolated  one.  So  much  with  respect  to  the  general  feelings  I 
entertain  upon  the  subject,  and  which  I  thought  it  right  to  state  before  I  notice 
the  speech  of  the  right  lion,  gentleman,  the  member  for  Northampton.  I  must 
observe,  that  with  regard  to  my  conduct  in  1829,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  course  I  took  with  resjiect  to  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  the  inconsis- 
tency of  public  men,  has  referred  to-night,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  the  course 
I  pursued  in  1829  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  says,  he  thinks  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  both  with  reference  to  my 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  that  of  public  men,  that  I 
did  not  on  that  occasion  retire  from  office,  at  the  same  time  cordially  support- 
ing the  measure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catliolic  disabilities.  Sir,  I  admit,  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  there  may  be  many  occasions  on  which  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  a  ))ublic  man  to  relin(}uish  office,  rather  than  propose  a  measure  contrary  to 
the  principles  he  had  heretofore  supported.  I  think  the  {iropriety  of  his  taking  that 
course  must  mainly  dei)end  upon  the  effect  wiiich  bis  retirement  might  have  upon 
the  success  of  the  particular  measure  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  Sir,  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  honourable  and  just  to  do  so.  I  believe 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  fully 
justified  in  relinquishing  office  at  the  time  he  did,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man thinks  that  I  should  have  pursued  the  same  course  in  1829.  Sir,  that  is 
precisely  the  course  I  wished  to  pursue,  and  which  I  intended  to  pursue.  Until 
within  a  month  of  the  period  when  I  myself  consented  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
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sure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  disii'oilities,    I   did  contemplate   retirement 
from  oflBce,  not  because  I  shrank  from  tiie  responsibility  of  proposing    the    mea- 
sure— not  because  I  feared    the   charge  of  inconsistency — not  because  1  was  not 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  private  friendship  and  political  connection  ;    but 
because  honestly  believing  that  my  retirement  might  promote  the  success  of  the 
measure  which  I  tlien  thought  necessary,  I  thought  I  m'ght  assist  my  noble  friend 
in   carrj'ing   that   measure    were  I    to   make  the  sacrifice  of  office,    and   to  give, 
as   I   intended,  a  cordial  support  in  my  private  capacity  to  that   measure.     But, 
Sir,     when    did    I    change    my    opinion?     I    changed    it  when    it    was    demon- 
strated   to    me  that  it  was  necessary  I  should   make  the  sacrifice — that  I  should 
retain  office;    but  when  it   was  shown  to  me  that,  however  humble  my  abilities 
might   be,  yet   considering  the  situation    which  I  held,  that  with  my  retirement 
from   office   the    carrying   of   that    measure    would    become   totally    impossiijle; 
when  it  was  proved  to  me  that  there  were  objections  in  the  highest  (piarter  whicli 
could  not  be  overcome,  unless  I  was  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  much  that 
was  dear  to  me;  when  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  my  noble  friend,  that  it  was  tlie 
intention  of  the  higliest  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  to  offer  the  most  de- 
cided opposition  to  tlie   meas'.u'e  ;  when  iny  noble  friend  intimated  to  me  that  he 
thought,  if  I  persevered  in  my  intention  to  retire,  success  wa^  out  of  the  question  ; 
it  was  then  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  I  will  not  expose  others  to  the  obloquy 
and  the  suspicion  from  which  I  myself  shrink.     I  know  all  the  conse(juences  of  my 
being  the  person  to  propose  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  tlieir  present 
disabilities;  but  the  moment  lam  convinced  that  tiie  obstructions  to   tlie  success 
of  the  measure  will  be  infinitely  increased  by  my  retirement.,  then  I  will  set  tiie 
example  of  making  the  sacrifice,  and,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  I  will 
propose  the  measure."     Sir,  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  must  say,  that  I 
do  think  I  acted  a  more  honourable  part  in  consenting  to  retain  oiHce  and  proposing 
that  measure — that  I  took  a  part  more  for  the  character  of  a  public  man,  than  if  I 
had  said  to  my  sovereign  and  my  colleagues,  "You  shall  be  exposed  to  the  obloquy 
of  proposing  this  measure  while  you  still  retain  office ;  I  will  advise  the  Crown  to 
give  its  assent  to  the  measure,  but  I  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
it  forward."     Sir,  whatever  taunts  may  now  he  thrown  out — I  must  say  that  be- 
lieving this  measure  advantageous  to  the  public — ^foreseeing  the  opposition  with 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  encountered,  I  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  taunts  and  sar- 
casms, again  say,  that  I  tliink  it  is  more  becoming  in  me  to  propose  this  measure, 
and   submit  to   its  consequences,  rather  than  say,   "^  I   think  it  necessary;  but   I 
advise  you  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  to  come  forward  and  ex|)ose yourselves 
to  the  responsibility  of  proposing  it."     So  much.  Sir,  for  the  principles  on  which  I 
tiiink  public  men  ought  to  act  in  retaining  olRce.     If  I  believed  now  that  my  re- 
linipii.-iiruent    of  office    would    facilitate   tlie   carrying    of   this  measure,   I  should 
uniiesitatingly  prefer  the  relincpiishmcnt  of  oflice  to  tlie  loss  of  this  measure.      Sir, 
witii  respect  to  the  reference  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Perth,  to  an  interview  wliich  took  place,  seven  years  ago,  with  a  deputation  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  I  must  say,  tint  of  tiiat  deputation    I  have  so  imperfect  a 
recollection,  that  until  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pringle)  rose  to  sjx'ak,  or  at  least  until 
he  referred  to  it  himself,  I  ha<l  not  the  least  idea  that  he  was  one  of  that  deputation. 
I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  that  it  was  seven  yeare  since  tliat  interview. 
Now,  I  nuis'  say,  that  when  he  stated  that  a  reverend  divine  bad  taken  a  note  of 
what  had  passed  on  that  occasion — I  must  say,   that  I  wisli  he  had  given  mc  an 
opportunity  of  stating  at  tlie  time,  whether  I  acquiesced  or  not  in  his  statement.     I 
should  liked  to  liavc  had  an  op{)ortunity  of  revising  the  whole  of  that  conversation. 
Sir,  I  have  not  the  Ii-ast  doul)t  that  T  stated  then  that  I  thought  the  Establisiied 
Ciiurch  of  Scotland  had  a  common  cause  witli  the  Estahli^htnl  Cimrch  of  England 
—  tliat   I    thought   the  cause  of  establish'iients  as  dissevrred    from   tlve   voluntary 
j)rinciple,  was   a  common  ciuse.      No   doubt  1  stated   then  what   I    feel  now — my 
devotion  to  tiie  princi])Ies  of  tiie  faitli  1  profess.     I  h;ive  not  the  sliglitest  doubt,  also, 
aitliongii  I  jiave  no  record  of  tiie  conversation,  no  n-coliection  of  tlie  [iroceedings  — 
l>iit,  seeing  that  at  (he  time  a  rclijiious  flame  was  excited  throughout  the  continent 
— seeing  that    in   Hulland,  iU-lgium,   and  Prussia,  a  great  deal  of  religious  excite- 
ment prevailed — 1  do  believe  that  1  viewed  with  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  alarm 
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the  prospect  of  a  religious  contest  in  this  countrj'.  I  think  it  probable  that  I  said, 
foreseeing  from  the  disputes  in  the  Prussian  Slates  that  there  might  be  a  great 
struggle  for  ascendancy  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics — that  I  feared 
the  approaching  revival  of  those  times  when,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  political 
conflicts,  we  should  be  engaged  in  such  religious  disputes  as  agitated  Europe  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Sir,  of  this  I  am  confident,  that  I  said  nothing  to  encourage 
hostility  towards  the  Roman  C.itholics.  I  never  heard  of  that  conversation,  from  the 
time  of  its  taking  place  till  the  present  moment — and  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
seven  years  since — nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  whisper  of  it  till  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 
Sir,  with  respect  to  these  exi)res,-,ions  about  "Popery,"  I  must  say  that  they  are  very 
contrary  to  the  language  I  had  been  always  in  tiie  habit  of  using.  It  is  very  easy 
for  a  man,  speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  substitute  the  word  "  Popery,"  and 
we  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them ;  but  as  the  matter  took 
place  seven  years  ago,  I  can  only  say  that,  having  no  recollection  of  it,  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  re|)ort  of  the  rev.  gentleman.  I  sliouid  like  to 
have  heard  the  interlocutory  observations ;  but,  in  short,  I  cannot  undertake,  when 
the  rev.  gentleman  says  he  made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time,  to  recollect  the  precise 
expressions.  I  never  since  made  any  reference  to  it ;  and,  considering  how  my  time 
has  been  occupied  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  an  unqualified  and  decisive  assent  to  the  hon.  genlleman's  version  of  my  words. 
1  have  no  recollection  of  them  ;  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  of  the  observations 
I  made  had  precisely  the  meaning  which  he  has  attributed  to  them.  Sir,  this  I  know, 
that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  I  never 
encouraged  the  presentation  of  a  single  petition  against  them — I  never  raised  a 
"  No  Popery"  cry — I  advised  those  who  consulted  me  to  leave  it  all  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  legislature — and  I  never  was  a  party  to  any  cry  which  might 
impede  the  progress  of  Catholic  Einancipation.  Sir,  I  must  saj%  that  if  it  was  my 
object  to  form  a  combination  against  Popery,  and  to  obstruct  the  views  of  her 
Majesty's  late  government,  it  is  remarkable  that  I  volunteered  to  come  forward, 
session  after  session,  to  support  this  grant  to  Maynooth  ;  that  in  1841  I  did  all  I 
could  to  prevail  on  my  hon.  friends  who  were  adverse  to  the  grant,  not  to  press  it 
to  a  division,  but  to  permit  the  vote  to  pass,  ai.d  I  said  I  would  not  be  a  party  to 
any  opposition  to  it.  Sir,  the  general  temper  in  which  I  spoke  may  be  presumed 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  now  an  hon.  baronet,  ojjposite,  who  spoke 
after  me,  and  who  in  18-11  could  not  be  considered  as  very  friendly  to  our  party. 
In  referring  to  my  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman  made  these  observations: — "I  think 
it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Tamworth,  who  has  done  himself  so  much 
honour  by  the  course  he  has  dared  to  take  on  this  question,  and  for  which  he  will 
doubtless  gain  credit  out  of  doors." 

Then  with  respect  to  this  vote  for  Maynooth,  when  I  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,^ 
in  1813,  I  proposed  it  to  the  House;  and  in  1841,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
religious  excitement,  and  when  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  that  would  be 
pursued  by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  their 
rehgious  policy  towards  Ireland  in  1841,  I  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  myoj)inions 
in  favour  of  that  vote.  I  said  that  we  had  entered  into  a  virtual  and  sub>tantial 
engagement,  and  tlr.it  it  was  impossible  for  parliament,  without  hurting  and  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  withdraw  that  which  had 
been  continued  to  them  for  nearly  forty  years.  Sir,  in  saying  this,  I  entertain  all 
my  former  feelings  and  opiniuns  with  respect  to  the  faith  to  which  I  belong  ;  and  I 
do  believe  that  the  vote  I  proj.ose  is  not  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  either  with  a  view  to  their  temporal  or  religious  principles.  Sir,  I 
think  it  utterly  impossible  to  withhold  this  grant:  I  cannot  advise  the  course  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge — he  calls  upon  us  to  protect  existing  interests,  but  warns  us  against  anv 
alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Sir,  I  believe  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  generally  are  very  inditterent  as  to  any  alliance  with  the  state;  but  how  the 
hon.  gentleman  could  suppose  that  her  ^lajesty's  government  would  come  forward 
and  advise  that  this,  whether  it  be  an  alliance  or  a  connection,  or  whatever  terra 
you  may  apply  to  it,  should  now  be  dissolved — that  we  should  protect  existing 
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interests  merely  by  withholding  any  future  grant,  and  giving  some  principal  sum 
which  might  provide  for  the  claims  of  that  body — with  regard  to  that  I  can  only  say, 
that  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  proposition.  I  think  such 
a  course  would  be  implying  distrust,  aud  subjecting  to  imputations,  which  I  for  one 
cannot  be  a  party  to.  Sir,  I  do  not  bring  forward  tliis  measure  under  the  futile 
pretence  that  it  will  promote  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland — I  do  not  bring  it 
forward  under  the  supposition  that  it  will  undermine  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — 
I  do  not  propose  it  with  any  such  views ;  but  I  believe  it  will  produce  an  effect  upon 
the  feelings  of  those  who  will  be  tlie  recipients  of  the  grant — that  it  will  dispose 
them  to  think  more  kindly  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  they  will  not  retire 
from  Maynooth  receiving  your  bounty  and  yet  indignant  at  your  ])arsimony.  Sir, 
I  say  it  is  unworthy  of  this  country  to  propose  to  give  the  means  of  education  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland,  and  then  to  give  them  a  pittance  which  is 
only  calculated  to  excite  angry  feelings,  and  make  them  dissatisfied  with  the  niggard- 
liness of  your  vote.  Sir,  in  that  respect  I  feel  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  grant  has 
been  made,  the  confidence  wliich  it  has  evinced,  the  refusal  to  interfere  with  tlie 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  that  religion,  will  make  it  still  more  acceptable ;  and  I  believe 
that  Protestantism  will  derive  greater  advantages  on  account  of  the  cordial  feeling 
with  which  the  g-rant  has  been  conferred,  than  if  we  continued  to  vote  a  sura  of 
^9,000  annually  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  with  strong  regard  and  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  feel  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  this 
grant.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  deeply  regret  tiie  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  which  has  been  evinced  in  this  country.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  prepared 
for  it  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  has  gone.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
has  referred  to  it,  and  has  expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  feeling  between  Ire- 
land and  this  country  may  be  exasperated  by  what  has  passed.  Sir,  I  can  only  say 
for  myself,  that  the  manifestation  of  that  feeling  in  this  country,  much  as  I  respect 
the  public  feeling  here — but  that  manifestation  of  it  is  far  from  inducing  me  to  relax 
in  the  course  which  I  have  pursued,  and  it  will  only  impose  an  additional  obligation 
on  me  to  persevere  steadily  in  the  course  I  have  adopted — I  do  not  say  in  violation 
and  opposition  to  popular  opinion,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  run  counter  to  it ;  but  this 
I  feel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  the 
manifestation  of  that  feeling  should  not  induce  public  men  to  swerve  from  the  course 
which,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  have  produced  kindly  feelings  among  those  in  whose 
favour  it  is  to  be  given.  Sir,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  satisfy  altogether 
the  expectations  of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  From  the  avowals  which 
are  made  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  satisfaction,  1  am  bound  to  say  that  I  fear 
it  will  be  impossible,  if  the^e  are  their  expectations,  entirely  to  satisfy  them;  but  of 
this  I  will  give  them  the  assiu'ance,  that,  in  office  or  out  of  office,  that  which  I  have 
nndertaken  to  do,  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  fulfil.  It  may  be  short  of  their 
expectations;  but  they  never  shall  have  cause  to  charge  me  with  abandoning  their 
interests,  to  the  extent  to  which  1  feel,  consistently  with  my  jjublic  duty,  I  can 
j)romote  them. 

Amendment  negatived  ;    the  resolution  read  a  second   time,  and  ordered   to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Maynooth  College  bill. 


CORN  LAWS— TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 
May  8,  1845. 

Mr.  [lutt  presented  a  petition  from  ])ersoiis  interested  in  land  in  Australia,  pray- 
ing for  tlie  admission  of  corn,  the  ])roduce  of  that  country,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  Canada  corn  was  now  subject  to;  and  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
to  take  into  consideration  a  resolution  based  upon  the  prayer  of  the  j)etitioners. 

SiK  RoiiKitT  Pi;i;i, :  Sir,  1  camiot  think  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Ward)  has  taken  a  coinse  very  likely  to  induce  hon.  members  on  this  side, 
who  migiit  be  wavering  in  their  views  on  this  cpiestion,  to  give  their  votes  in  favour 
of  tiie  present  proposition.  (_)tlier  hon.  members  who  have  ])receded  iiim  on  that 
bide  have  said,  that  the  ai)prehension»  respecting  the  introduction  of  Canadian  corn 
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were  groundless.  Tlie  lion,  member  expects  the  free  importation  of  American  corn 
through  Canada,  without  payment  of  dnry.  Other  gentlemen  who  preceded  him 
have  assnaged  the  alarm  felt  on  this  side,  and  h:ivo  invited  their  support  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  on  the  ground  that  their  ai)])rehensions  with  respect  to  Canadian  corn 
are  entirely  unfounded.  The  hon.  member,  addressing  himself  to  this  side  of  the 
House,  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  his  anticii)ations  will  be  entirely  realised,  and 
that  an  inmiense  importation  will  take  place  into  this  country,  not  of  Canadian 
corn,  but  of  American  corn  smuggled  into  Canada,  and  avoiding  the  duty.  [Mr. 
Ward:  I  did  not  say  smuggled.]  The  lion,  member  seemed  to  think  that  all  pre- 
cautionary regulations  would  be  vain  to  prevent  tlie  introtluction  of  American  corn. 
[Mr.  Ward:  I  said,  that  with  their  growing  trade  the  corn  would  come  in  in  spite 
of  you.]  I  believe  the  hon.  member's  anticipations  are  in  reality  unfounded,  and 
that  the  statements  of  those  who  have  previously  told  the  House,  that  there  is  no 
great  need  for  alarm  on  account  of  the  importation  of  wheat  or  flour  from  Canada, 
are  much  more  likely  to  correspond  with  the  fact.  8ir,  it  is  certainly  my  intention 
to  give  my  vote  in  ojiposition  to  the  jiroposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Gateshead. 
There  are  two  other  propositions  which  are  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws  :  there  is  the  proposal  for  their  total  repeal, 
and  there  is  also  the  proposal  which  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  about  a  fort- 
night, on  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  fur  the  city  of  London,  to  this 
etlect : — "  That  the  present  corn-law  tends  to  check  improvement  in  agriculture, 
produces  uncertainty  in  all  farming  speculations,  and  holds  out  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  lands  prospects  of  special  advantage  which  it  fails  to  secure;  that  this 
House  will  take  the  said  laws  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  such  cautious  and 
deliberate  arrangements  as  may  be  most  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects." 

We  are,  therefore,  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  law,  and  we 
are  also  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  policy  of  making  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
law,  "  coupled  with  those  cautions  and  deliberate  arrangements  which  may  be  most 
beneficial  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects."  Tlicse  two  proi)osals  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  the 
very  extensive  qtiestion  to  be  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  by 
the  more  limited  and  cautious  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of 
London,  here  is  another  proposal  brought  forward  by  tlie  hon.  member  for  Gates- 
head, the  eftect  of  which  is  to  admit  the  produce  of  one  part  of  our  colonial  empire, 
and  one  part  only,  to  privileges  wiiich  another  part  of  our  colonial  empire — namely, 
Canada,  possesses.  When  in  the  year  1842,  as  the  organ  of  the  government,  I 
brought  forward  the  question  of  the  corn-laws,  an  arrangement  applicable  to  the 
introduction  of  all  corn,  whether  foreign  or  colonial,  was  made  by  tliat  law,  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House.  Under  that  law,  when  wheat  in  this  country  was 
below  a  certain  price,  the  ma.\imum  duty  on  foreign  corn  was  to  be  20s.  At  the 
same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  which  was  thought  beneficial  to  the  colonies  as 
compared  with  the  law  previously  existing,  which  imposed  an  amount  of  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  corn  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  the  minimum  of  which  was  Is., 
and  tlie  maximum  5s.  Under  the  existing  law,  when  corn  bears  higher  price  than 
585.,  then  in  that  case  colonial  corn,  from  whatever  colony  it  comes,  might  be  brought 
in  subject  to  a  duty  of  Is.  Tlie  maximum  of  the  duty  on  colonial  corn  was  5s.,  as 
compared  with  20s.  upon  fcjreign  corn,  which  was  the  maximum.  Sir,  I  recollect 
that  when  that  proposal  was  made  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  it  was 
objected  to  by  many  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  imposing  a  dis- 
criminating duty  far  too  favourable  to  tlie  colonies.  INIany  hon.  gentlemen  stated, 
that  they  thought  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed  on  colonial  as  compared  with 
foreign.  But  many  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  wiio  opposed  the  discriminating  duty  of 
1842,  who  thought  it  would  foster  the  colonial  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  trade, 
are  now,  however,  prepared  to  support  the  projiosition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  They 
are  prepared  to  incur  the  inconvenience  of  fostering  these  colonial  interests  as  com- 
pared with  the  foreign,  on  the  intelligible  ground  that  considerations  of  justice  should 
overbear  considerations  of  policy,  and  that  as  they  had  given  a  certain  boon  to  one 
colony — namely,  Canada,  they  ouglit  now  to  give  it  to  the  others.  Sir,  as  I  view  the 
proposition  of  the  lion,  gentleman,  I  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  consideration 
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he  has  given  fo  the  suhject,  perhaps  to  the  exchision  of  others,  lie  lias  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  advantages  which  it  will  confer  upon  the  colonies  and  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  country.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  if  you  permit 
Australian  corn  to  be  hrougbt  in  at  a  duty  of  5s.  when  corn  is  at  5S.s.,  and  at  Is. 
■when  corn  is  above  that  price,  tliat  the  agricultural  interest  will  derive  indirectly  a 
great  benefit  from  the  facilities  of  emigration,  and  thus,  getting  rid  of  (lie  surplus 
population,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  import  of  corn,  there  will  be 
an  additional  amount  of  prosperity  to  the  Australian  colonies  as  regards  their 
agriculture.  I  think  that  by  dwelling  too  much  upon  this  point,  he  has  overrated 
tlie  importance  of  the  measure  both  to  this  country  and  Australia.  But  it  is  said, 
that  as  Canada  is  in  possession  of  this  boon,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  inconve- 
nience, incurring,  as  we  did,  the  censure  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  have  a 
great  objection  to  discriminating  duties,  considerations  of  justice  must  now  induce 
us  to  grant  the  same  benefit  to  Australia.  It  is  said  that  the  Canada  Corn  bill  was 
proposed  upon  that  ground,  and  as  Canada  is  in  possession  of  that  privilege  we  are 
bound  by  every  principle  of  justice  to  extend  it  to  Australia  and  our  other  colonies. 
Sir,  I  wish  to  consider  the  question  of,  whether  or  no  considerations  of  justice  do 
compel  us  to  extend  to  Australia  the  same  privilege  as  has  been  conferred  on  Canada. 
Sir,  I  beg  to  call  t!ie  attention  of  the  House  to  the  position  in  which  Canada  was 
placed  when  this  Corn-bill  was  introduced  ;  I  mean  the  commercial  position,  and 
the  privileges  to  which  Canada  was  entitled  under  the  then  existing  law.  At  that 
time  no  duty  was  imposed  in  Canada  upon  wheat  or  flour  imported  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  and  at  that  time  no  duty  was  imposed  in  Canada  on  any  wheat  or 
flour  imported  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  Canada  was  at  that  time  entitled  to 
import  flour  into  this  country  at  a  low  colonial  rate  of  duty.  Wheat  therefore 
might,  before  the  Corn-law  of  1842,  be  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
free  of  duty — might  there  be  subjected  to  a  manufacturing  process,  and  then  the  flour 
produced  from  that  American  wheat  might  be  brought  into  this  country,  not  at  the 
American  but  at  the  Canadian  duty.  Sir,  this  was  stated  very  strongly  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  in  a  memorial  presented  to  this  House  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  on 
the  Canada  Corn-bill.  The  petition  of  the  President  of  the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade 
stated,  that  hitherto  foreign  wheat  and  flour  had  been  iiermitted  to  be  imported  into 
that  colony  free  of  duty — that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  corn  had  been  again, 
after  being  converted  into  flour,  exported  to  other  countries.  There  was  thus  a  dis- 
tinct admission  that  the  United  States  was  likely  to  send  in  corn  at  a  low  rate  of 
duty  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  that  flour  was  the  produce  of  American  wheat,  brought 
into  Canada,  and  ])aying  no  duty  wliatever.  The  petitioners  then  stated,  that  the 
transport  of  such  wheat  and  flour  afforded  the  means  of  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands of  the  population  over  tlieir  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  extent  of  3000  miles ;  and 
(hat  it  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  vessels  in  the  intercolonial  trade,  the 
whole  of  such  vessels  being  worked  and  manned  by  her  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
petitioners  expressed  alarm  lest  the  trade  might  be  interfered  with  in  consequence  of 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  law.  They  asked,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  pro- 
duce might  be  admitted  at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty.  Now,  Sir,  what  was  the  answer 
given  by  my  noble  friend  the  secretary  for  the  colonics?  A  law  was  ])assed  in  1842, 
applying  to  Cunada  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  colonial  possessions  of  the  country. 
My  nol)Ie  friend  said — "  I  cannot  consent  to  admit  the  produce  of  Canada  at  a  low 
nominal  duty  into  this  country  ;  but  if  you,  for  the  first  time,  will  im])ose  a  duty 
upon  American  wheat  brought  into  Canada,  I  then  will  j)ropose  as  part  of  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  Corn- laws,  that  Canadian  corn  produce  shall  be  admitted  here 
at  a  duty  of  Is.  per  (puu'ter." 

Therefore,  in  the  position  of  Canada,  it.  was  peculiar,  and  the  arrangement  made 
with  that  colony  was  one  which  re-ited  not  on  the  political  state  of  the  colony,  but 
its  parti(;idar  position  with  res))eft  to  the  trade  it  was  earryinij  on.  Sir,  I  must  say, 
that  no  engagement  made  by  this  government  with  Canada  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  suljstaulial  justi(!e;  but  the  engagements  then  entered  into  with  it  were  in  respect 
to  the  trade  it  was  then  carrying  on  in  corn.  Canada  accepted  the  terms  ;  and  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  introdu<;ed  passed  a  law  imposing,  i'or  the  first  time,  a  duty  of 
3.t.  on  .\nierican  wheat,  giving  up  the  advantage  it  had  previously  enjoyed  of  bring- 
ing it  in  duly  free;  au(l  it  was  then  that  the  privilege  was  given  to  tliat  colony  to 
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imi)ort  corn  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.     Sir,  we  did  not  then  extend  it  to  the  other  North 
American  colonies.     The  question  was  put  to  us,  whether  we  would  not  extend  it 
to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruuswielv,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  ?— all  of  them  being 
exporting  colimies.     Tlie  answer  tlien  given  was,  that  there  was  no  sucli  engagement 
respecting  those  colonies,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  to  extend  to  them  the 
same  privileges.     Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  now  suys,  "  As  you  have  conceded  these 
privileges  to  Canada,  I  call  on  you  to  give  the  same  advantages  to  Australia."     lie 
calls  on  us  to  place  Australia  on  the  same  footing.     But,  Sir,  that  is  not  the  object 
of  his  motion.     His  proposition  is  to  admit  Australian  corn  duty  free.     If  Canadian 
corn  be  admitted  duty  free,  without  any  tav  being  levied  on  American  corn  brought 
into  Canada,  then  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  position  of  Canada  and  Australia  are 
identical.     But  that  is  not  the  case.     When  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  that  Aus- 
tralian corn  should  be  brought  in  here  at  a  duty  of  l.v.,  he  does  not  propose  that 
there  should  be  any  corresponding  obligation  on  that  colony  to  levy  a  duty  on  the 
foreign  corn  brought  into  it.     Sir,  I  contend  that  the  position  of  the  two  colonies  is 
substantially  different.     As  my  hon.  friend  has  said,  if  you  permit  Australian  corn 
to  be  brought  into  this  country  duty  froe,  without  imposing  upon  it  the  necessity  of 
levying  a  duty  ujion  Chilian  corn,  or  corn  the  produce  of  any  other  foreign  })osses- 
sion  brought  into  Australia,  Canada  will  have  a  right  to  a*k  that  Canadian  i-orn  be 
admitted  (hity  free,  without  continuing  ihat  duty  on   American  corn  which  she  im- 
posed for  the  first  time  in  1842.     Sir,  in  the  last  year  the  hon.  gentleman  proposed 
that  corn,  the  produce  of  the  Indian  empire  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  have 
the  same  privileges  conceded  to  it  as  was  now  sought  for  Australia.     We  then  were 
not  prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  wise  or  expedient  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of 
1842,  or  make  it  more  extensive  in  its  operation  ;  but  if  I  am  compelled  to  entertain 
the  question,  I  should  say  that  I  should  rather  consider  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
generally,  than  give  to  one  the  i>rivileges  which  under  peculiar  circumstances  have 
been  given  to  Canada.     Sir,  I  think  it  better,  once  for  all,  if  I  have  no  other  alter- 
native, to  decide  the  question  as  regards  the  whole  of  our  colonial  possessions.     I  am 
not  inviting  the  hon.  gentleman  to  make  the  proposal,  but  I  think  it  is  preferable 
to  the  one  lie  is  making  now.    I  will  venture  to  say  that,  after  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  shall  have  been  carried,  it  will  be  impossible  to  rest  there.     That  is  your 
object.     ["  Hear."J     You  admit  that  ?     Your  object,  tlien,  is  not  to  do  justice  to  a 
single  colony,  but  to  bring  in  a  measure  which  will  involve  the  necessity  of  constant 
alterations  in  the  Corn-law.     Sir,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gain  support  by 
saving,  that  the  measure  is  small  and  limited  in  its  operation  ;  but  in  the  same  breath 
it  is  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  colonies  are  entitled  to  have  their  claims  taken  into 
consideration.     If  that  be  so,  we  are  entitled  to  know  the  full  extent  of  the  measure. 
The  hon.   gentleman  says  other  colonies  have  not  asked  for  this  boon;  but  I  say 
they  have.     If  you  pass  this  measure,  how  can  you  resist  the  demands  of  India? 
Why  shoidd  we  not  include  India?     India  has  a^ked  for  the  same  privilege,  and 
stands  in  the  same  position  as  Australia.     So  soon  as  this  bill  shall  have  received 
the  royal  assent,  then  the  hon.  gentleman  will  come  forward,  either  this  session  or 
next,  claiming  for  India  precisely  the  same  concessions.     The  hon.  gentleman  says 
he  did  not  say  that.     [Mr.  Hutt :  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  meant  to  try  the  whole 
([uestion.]     Surely,  then,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  means  to  try  the  whole  question,  he 
will  admit  to  me,  that  instead  of  passing  this  bill  for  Australia,  and  endeavouring  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  House  by  telling  them  that  it  is  a  small  and  limited  measure, 
and  that  the  agriculturists  need  not  be  under  any  alarm — that  their  apprehensions 
are  without  fonn<lation — that  his  course  is  not  very  intelligible.     Wb.en  he  saj'S, 
that  he  intends  to  try  the  whole  question,  and,  having  passed  th.is  measure,  that  he 
intends  to  ask  the  House  to  pass  others,  I  cannot  understand  why  he  limits  the  pro- 
])osition  to  the  colony  of  Au«trali;i.     Sir,  the  East  India  Company  have  preferred  the 
same  claim  ;  and  why  should  we  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other?     Is  the  hon.  gentleman  prepared  to  fix  a  duty  of  3s.  upon  all  corn  imported 
into  British  India?     With  resnect  to  the  colonies  of  North  America,  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  that  it  would  be  to  their  a  ivantage  that  that  duty  should  be  apj)lied  to  the  corn 
imported  into  them,  in  order  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  Canada.     Two 
successive  measures  for  the  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  have  been  introduced.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Taunton  has  admitted,  that  unless  there  are 
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some  strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  altering  laws  of  this  nature,  it  is  unwise  to  create 
apprehension  in  the  public  mind  by  such  alteration.  I  believe  that  apprehension 
would  be  excited,  not  only  by  this  projiosal,  but  by  the  distinct  declaration  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  the  precursor  of  several  other  proposals  of  a  similar  nature.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  bill,  and  at  the  consequences  of  the 
alteration  of  the  bill  of  1842— comparing  the  practical  advantage  to  he  gained,  with 
the  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  which  may  arise,  either  from  the  total  admis- 
sion of  colonial  corn  at  once,  or  from  the  admission  of  a  precedent  which  is  to  lead 
to  other  alterations,  my  belief  is,  that  the  evil  outweighs,  and  more  than  counter- 
balances the  good.  If  I  felt  that  it  was  a  claim  of  justice  to  Australia,  that  claim 
ought,  of  course,  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  But  I  do  not  consider  the 
case  of  Australia  identical  with  that  of  Canada;  I  think  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  colonies  are  different;  and,  not  admitting  the  claim  of  justice,  I  am  not  will- 
ing, on  considerations  of  policy  and  expediency,  for  so  limited  an  amount  of  good, 
to  disturb  the  arrangement  which  was  made  in  1842  with  regard  to  corn,  and  for 
these  reasons  I  shall  give  my  vote  against  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  54. 
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May  16,  1845. 

The  question  having  been  put  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  com- 
mittee of  supply, — 

Viscount  Falmerston,  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the  annual 
return  of  tlie  slave-trade  papers,  and  wished  to  know  at  what  period  they  would  be 
laid  on  the  table  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel:  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  period  at  which  the  slave-trade  papers  for 
the  present  year  should  be  presented,  I  certainly  have  a  confident  hope  that  they 
will  be  presented  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  noble  lord  was  in  the  habit  of  present- 
ing them.  I  believe,  during  the  noble  lord's  tenure  of  office,  they  were  very  rarely 
presented  before  the  concluding  part  of  the  session,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  claims 
which  the  other  duties  of  the  office  made  on  the  noble  lord's  time.  I  assure  the 
noble  lord  that  the  business  of  the  foreign  office  has  not  diminished  since  he  left,  and 
if  that  excuse  were  to  prevail,  it  would  be  valid  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
although  the  business  of  the  foreign  office  has  not  diminished,  yet  I  hope  the  slave- 
trade  papers  will  be  presented  at  an  early  period;  and  it  will  then  be  seen  from  the 
perusal  of  those  papers  whether  the  noble  lord's  imputations  on  the  present  govern- 
ment, of  Inkewarmness  and  indifterenee  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  slave- 
trade,  is  well  founded  or  not.  The  noble  lord  will  then  have  an  opportimity,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  of  liringing  forward  any  motion  criminating  the  government,  a  better  mode, 
1  cannot  help  thinking,  of  testing  the  opinion  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  government,  than  to  make,  as  the  rioble  lord  has  so  frequently  done, 
speeches  on  the  general  s\d)ject  not  leading  to  any  issue.  Tiie  noble  lord,  on  the 
present,  as  on  several  former  occasions,  has  ])assed  a  very  warm,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  a  merited  culogiuin  on  himself,  on  account  of  the  ellbrts  which  he  has  made  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  I  never  denied  his  merit.  I  believe  his  labours 
have  been  most  assiduous  and  successfid  for  the  su])pression  of  that  traffic.  I  give 
him  full  credit  for  his  exertions  ;  but  be  seems  to  tliink  that  his  merits  in  this  res|)ect 
have  not  been  sufficiently  admitted  by  this  Hou^e  and  the  ptiblic,  and  so  about  once 
in  every  mouth  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  calling  our  attention  to  them.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  every  session  he  reminds  us  of  all  the  treaties  which  he 
made  witli  African  princes,  his  treaty  with  the  linauni  of  Muscat,  and  not  only  the 
original  treaty,  but  some  addition  to  it,  which  was  the  means  of  conferring  the 
greatest  ])ossii)le  advantages  on  hum-.uiity  and  the  civilized  world  in  general.  The 
noble  lord  alluded  to  sonic!  i)oints  on  which  he  knows  1  am  prechuUHl  from  entering, 
namely,  the  pending  negotiations  with  France.  Tiio  time  nuist  shortly  arrive  when 
the  course  i)ur.'>ued  l)y  her  Majesty's  government  will  be  made  known  to  the  House, 
but  in  tile  mean  time  the  noljle  lord  is  aware  that  my  lips  are  sealed.      I  am  pretty 
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'conrKlcnt  tlie  noble  lord  expects  that  there  is  some  arrangement  about  to  be  made 
with  France,  which  will  be  much  more  successful  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  than  any  now  in  force,  lie  seems  to  think,  that  by  means  of  a  blockade  of  the 
coast,  and  treaties  with  the  native  powers  on  llie  coast,  we  shall  be  enabled  consis- 
tently with  the  law  of  nations  to  destroy  tiie  baracoons ;  and  tliat,  if  sucli  a  course 
should  be  taken,  the  joint  action  of  France  and  England  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade  would  be  most  successful  and  etf'ectual.  This  being  the 
case,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  noble  lord  attempt  to  spoil  the  ett'ect  of  such  a  combina- 
tion by  a  premature  discussion.  It  is  (piite  clear  that  the  noble  lord  anticipates  the 
most  beneficial  effects  from  the  pending  negotiations.  The  noble  lord  asks  whether 
it  is  true  that  Brazil  has  notified  to  the  British  government,  that  she  considers  the 
subsidiary  convention,  which  was  to  be  in  force,  I  think,  for  fifteen  years,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  at  an  end  ?  The  noble  lord  has  been  rightly  informed. 
The  Brazilian  government  has  thought  fit  to  signify  that  it  does  consider  that  con- 
vention, thus  enduring  for  fifteen  years  after  the  year  1830,  is  at  an  end.  The  state  of 
the  case  is  this.  Our  original  treaty  was  with  Portugal,  Brazil  being  at  that  time 
a  dependency  of  Portugal,  and  being  bound  in  respect  to  the  slave-trade  by  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  us  on  the  part  of  Portugal.  In  1825,  I  think,  the 
separation  between  Brazil  and  Portugal  took  place,  and  Brazil  in  1826,  on  her  sepa- 
rate account  as  an  independent  state,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  this  country 
to  the  same  etFect  as  that  previously  existing  with  Portugal  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  I  think  Brazil,  within  three  years  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  was  bound  to  declare  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  is  to  say,  its 
suppression  by  law,  not,  I  am  afraid,  its  actual  practical  suppression.  That  brought 
us  to  the  year  1830;  and  afterwards  there  was  a  convention  of,  1  think,  rather  dotibt- 
ful  import,  as  to  whether  or  not,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years  after  that  period  of  its 
suppression  by  law,  Brazil  had  a  right  to  declare  the  subsidiary  convention  at  an 
end.  If  she  had  such  a  right,  the  period  for  the  termination  of  the  subsidiary  con- 
vention arrived,  I  think,  on  the  13th  of  March  last.  It  appears  that  she  does  con- 
sider herself  at  liberty  to  declare  that  convention  at  an  end ;  but,  as  the  news  only 
came  by  the  last  mail,  the  noble  lord  will  not  expect  from  me  a  declaration  of  a 
positive  opinion  as  to  whether  Brazil  is  justified  in  the  course  which  she  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt.  But  whether  she  declares  that  convention  at  an  end  or  not,  she  is 
bound  by  engagements  of  permanent  operation.  Brazil  and  this  country  have  a 
convention,  signed  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1826,  which  provides — "That  three 
years  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects 
of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  be  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  African  slave-trade 
under  any  pretext,  or  in  any  manner  whatever;  and  that  the  carrying  on  of  such 
trade  after  that  period  by  any  person,  a  subject  of  Brazil,  should  be  deemed  and 
treated  as  piracy." 

Tiiis  is  an  engagement  which  is  at  present  in  force.  I  abstain  on',  the  present 
occasion  from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  Brazil  to  declare  at  an  end 
the  convention  which  accords  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  is  that  other  convention,  which  cannot  be  termi- 
nated by  any  act  of  Brazil,  remaining  in  force,  which  declares  the  carrying  on  of  the 
slave-trade  by  a  subject  of  Brazil  to  be  an  act  of  piracy ;  that  is,  not  merely  a  law  of 
Brazil,  but  an  engagement  with  the  government  of  this  country,  that  such  an  act 
shall  be  considered  an  act  of  piracy.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  answer 
which  I  gave  him  on  a  former  night,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
which  was  signed  by  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  which  was  ratified  by  four 
out  of  those  five  powers  in  1840.  1  have  only  to  state  now  what  T  stated  then,  that 
France  having  refused  to  ratify  that  treaty,  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion whether  it  were  politic  to  exercise  the  power  which  those  who  had  ratified  it 
undoubtedly  had  under  the  treaty  to  invite  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  not 
being  parties  to  the  treaty,  to  concur  in  the  obligations  of  it.  I  will  not  on  this  occa- 
sion enter  into  the  circumstances  which  induced  France  to  refuse  her  ratification.  The 
House  will  be  aware  what  were  the  political  circumstances,  unconnected  with  any  ques- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  which  induced  her  to  adopt  such  a  course.  The  noble  lord 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  connected,  as  they  notoriously  were,  with 
the  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1840,  with  the  Syrian  cam- 
191— Vol.  IV. 
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paign,  and   with  the   termination  of  that  friendly  alliance  which  previously  existed 
between  France  and  this  country.     I  forbear  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  these 
circumstances.     I  forbear  to  discuss  now  who  was  the  party,  or  with  whom  rests  the 
blame  of  that  termination.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  tliat  political  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  treaty  of  July,  1840,  and  the  proceedings  adoj)ted  by 
this  country  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  camj)aign,  were  the  real  cause  why  France 
declined  to  ratify  the  treaty.     The  noble  lord  makes  us  responsible  for  the  delay 
with  respect  to  the  signature.     I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  we  are  perfectly  free  from 
any  such  blame.     We  succeeded  to  power  in  August  or  September,  1841,  and  it  was 
not  through  any  negligence  on  our  part  that  the  signature  of  France  was  not  at- 
tached to  the  treaty.     Circumstances  occurred  in  the  chambers  which  prevented  the 
ratification.     If  the  noble  lord  thought  we  laboured   to  obstruct  the  ratification  of 
tiie  treaty,  why  did  he  not  at  the  time  make  some  motion  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  circumstances.     The  noble  lord  says  we  made  no  remonstrance. 
We  did  every  thing  we  could  to  impress  on  France  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  to  ratify,  by  her  signature,  the  treaty  to  which  she  had  been  a 
party.     The  question  is,  whether  we  were  entitled  to  insist  on  its  ratification?    We 
certainly  thought  we  were  not,  either  by  past  usage  or  any  thing  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions; and,  not  being  entitled,  it  became,  of  course,  a  question  in  what  manner  we 
should  direct  any  remonstrance  against  the  act  of  a  covmtr}'  which  had  thought  fit 
to  exercise  a  power  to  which  we  thought  her  entitled  to  resort.     But,  as  to  our  pas- 
siveness  and  indifierence,  and  our  acquiescence  in  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  the  noble  lord  labours  under  a  most  erroneous  impression.     The  government 
of  France  did  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty;  it  became  the  subject  of  eager  debate  in  a 
popular  assembl}' :  and  that  assembly  prevented  the  executive  government,  which 
was  well  inclined  to  tl>e  treaty,  from  ratifying  it.    Placing  a  remonstrance  against  it, 
and  exercising  that  power  wliich  popular  assemblies  will  occasionally  exercise,  they 
induced  that  government  to  decline  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed. 
France  not  having  ratified  the  treaty,  it  became  a  question  for  our  consideration 
whether  it  would  be  politic  to  invite  the  three  powers  contemplated  by  the  treaty — 
namely,  Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  concur  in  its  engagements  ;  the  Slave- 
trade,  in  point  of  fact,  being  carried  on  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  none  of  these 
])owers,  their  flag  never  having  been  used  to  cover  the  traffic.     I  do  not  deny  the 
advantage  in  point  of  moral  impression  of  procuring  their  sanction  to  a  reciprocal 
right  of  search ;  I  think  it  of  advantage  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  should  con- 
cur, even  when  the  flags  of  those  powers  may  not  be  used  for  carrying  on  the  trade; 
I  do  not  deny  that  a  general  protest  against  the  Slave-trade  would  be  of  great  pub- 
lic advantage.     But  we  had  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  <iesirable  immediate 
practical  course.     It  became  a  question,  after  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  whether  or  not  a  greater  probability  of  advantage  presented  itself  in  an  appeal 
to  those  powers.     We  had  to  set  against  the  advantages  of  that  moral  imj)ression 
the  disadvantages  of  the  possible  refusal  on  the  other  part  to  concur  in  our  demand; 
and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  inexpedient,  after  the  exainjile  set  by  France,  to  call 
on  JU'l^ium,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  concur  in  the  engagements  of  the  treaty.     But 
the  noble  lord  says,  he  always  f  )re3aw,  after  the  example  set  by  France,  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  procuring  the  assent  of  these  powers;  and  that  he  was 
very  much  afraid  that  the  refu-al  of  France  to  ratify  the  treaty,  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  France      The  noble  lord  thitdcs  that  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  enabled 
the  concurring  powers  to  call  on  Belgiiun,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  acquiesce  in  its 
j)rovisions,  might  be  nullified  by  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify.     Such  was  the 
noble  lord's  inii)ression,  and  he  can,  therclbre,  well  estimate  the  motives  of  those 
who,  after  such  refusal,  thought  it  inexpedient  to  address  themselves  to  tlujse  jjowers. 
1  am  not  i)rcpared  to  say,  that  Hanover  would  not  have  acquiesced.     The  noble  lord 
says,  "  Why  not  a|)|ieal  to  Hanover?"     But  if  Hanover  had  consented,  and  Belgium 
liad  declined,  I  still   nmst  think   the  advantage  gained  on  one  side  woidd  have  been 
more  than  c<(unterba!anced  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  other.     The  noble  lord  has 
referred  to  tiie  treaty  with   I'.razil.     The  noble  lord  says,  "  You  have  done  nothing 
yourselves,  and  you  have  undotic  what  others  had   done."     It  is  very  easy  for  tlie 
noble  lord  to  make  these  charges;  but  I  will  refer  to  the  Slave-trade  papers,  already 
presented  to  the  House,  and  to  those  wliic-h  will  be  shorti)'  presented;  in  those  will 
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be  foimd  the  best  evidence  whether  the  present  government  have  been  indifferent  to 
tlie  su|)pression  of  this  infjinions  traifie.     Tlie  noble  lord  says,  we  iiave  not  even 
gained  what  was  intended  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  talks  about  the  eighty  guns 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade.     What 
did  the  noble  lord  gain  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  ?     Did  he  get  one  gun  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  the  African  coast?     I  must  assert,  that  we  have  procured  a  more 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade  than  the  noble  lord  was  able  to  obtain,  during  his  whole  tenure  of  power,  under 
that  treaty.     The  noble  lord  talks  of  the  unjust  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, which  he  again  designates  "a  capitulation,"  when  the  very  latest  intelligence 
from  the  United  States  tells  us,  that  in   that  country  they  are  applying  to  their  OAvn 
government   precisely  the  same  terms.     I  assure   the  noble  lord   that  there   are 
Palmerstons  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  who  charge  their  government  with 
having  made  a  capitulation,  and  state,  that  if  certain  documents  had  been  produced 
two  or  three  months  ago,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  convention  to  have 
been  signed.     Therefore,  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  no  longer  persist  in  so  describ- 
ing the  agreement  made  by  my  nol)le  fi-iend,  which  received  the  cordial  sanction  of 
the  House,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  take  the  character  of  that  most  difhcult,  and,  as  I 
think,  successful  negotiation  from  the  noble  lord,  who  is  evidently  more  mortified  by 
that  than  by  any  other  act  of  his  successors,  especially  when  the  House  recollects 
that  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Ashburton,  had  not  only  to  effect  that  arrangement  with 
the  general  government  of  the  United  States,  but  that  two  of  the  states  of  that  great 
country,  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  had  the  power,  by  withholding  their  assent,  to 
interpose  difficulties  Avhich   it   would   have  been   almost  impossible   to   overcome. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  cannot  think  that  the  great  majority  of  this  House  will 
lightly  estimate  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  my  noble  friend,  which  led  to  the 
termination  of  differences  which  then  threatened  the  continuance  of  amicable  rela- 
tions betvveen  the  United  States  and  this  country,     I  should  like  to  know  what  we 
lost  by  the  arrangement.     I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not,  by  removing  the 
risk,  which  was  then  imminent,  of  an  immediate  hostile  collision  with  the  United 
States,  the  arrangement  made  by  Lord  Ashburton  involved  a  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  of  her  honour,  or  of  any  thing  permanent  or  valuable.     But  there 
was'  under  that  treaty  of  Washington  a  power  on  the  part  of  this  country  and  the 
United  States  to  make,  jointly,   representations  to  other  powers  carrying  on   the 
Slave-trade.     I  stated  to  the  noble  lord,  that  the  mode  of  carrying  into  execution 
that  engagement  had  been  the  subject  of  conference  between  my  noble  friend,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  immediately  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.     I  believe  the  impression  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  at  the 
time  of  concluding  the  treaty,  was,  that  the  representations  to  be  made  were  not  to 
be  representations  simidtaneously  and  jointly  made.      The  question  was  considered 
whether  or  not  we  were  more  likely  to  operate  successfully  by  uniting  in  our  repre- 
sentations to  Brazil  or  to  Spain,  those  representations  being  jointly  made  in  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  two  countries ;  or  whether  we  should  not  better  secure  our  object 
by  leaving  each  country  to  take  its  own  course,  urging  its  representations  in  the  way 
each  might  think  best.     The  noble  lord  saj's  we  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
Brazil;  but  that  was  not  our  object.     We  wished  to  consider  the  mode  by  which  we 
were  most  likely  to  effect  the  object  contemplated,  namely,  to  impede  and  annihilate 
the  Slave-trade.      If  the  noble  lord  will  look  at  the  representations  we  made  to 
Brazil,  he  will  see  that  there  was  no  desire  on  our  part  to  spare  the  feelings  of  either 
Spain  or  Brazil — he  will   see   the  terms  in  wliich  we  address  our  remonstrance  to 
both  these  countries.     All  that  will  appear  in  the  Slave-trade  papers  ;  and  then  all 
parties  will  be  competent  to  judge  whether  there  has  been  any  desire  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  parties  who  have  been  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade  in  defiance  of  the 
existing  treaties.     Sir,  I  believe  also  that  the  United  States  were  actuated  and  in- 
fluenced by  no  desire  to  consult  the  delicate  feelings  of  Brazil.     What  1  stated  was 
this — that  the  two  countries  feared  if  their  representations  were  made  conjointly, 
they  would  be  less  effectual  in  inducing  Brazil  to  observe  these  treaties,  than  if 
they  were  made  separately.   I  think  if  tiie  noble  lord  will  refer  to  the  representations 
of  our  minister,  and  his  denunciations  of  this  traffic,  his  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
the  Brazilian  authorities  their  constant  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  the  constant 
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connivance  of  the  subordinate  authorities  at  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  the  noble 
lord  will  see  that  this  country  has  shown  no  disposition,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  has 
used  the  strongest  language,  and  taken  those  steps  which  were  best  calculated  to  en- 
force on  the  Brazilian  government  the  moral  and  political  duties  which  should  induce 
it  to  adhere  to  these  treaties.  8ir,  these  were  the  considerations  that  induced  my 
noble  friend  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from  making,  in  the 
first  place,  a  joint  representation  from  the  two  countries.  I  believe  I  have  replied  to 
the  principal  observations  of  the  noble  lord.  He  admits,  that  with  respect  to  the 
emancipados,  every  representation  that  could  be  made  has  been  made,  so  far  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  papers.  The  noble  lord  spoke  of  the  representations  that  had 
been  made  to  Spain  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  in  Cuba  to  put  down 
the  Slave-trade.  I  am  surprised  the  noble  lord  should  impute  to  the  present  govern- 
ment any  inditi'erence  to  the  continuance  of  the  Slave-trade.  The  noble  lord  did 
make  that  representation  ;  but  at  the  time  he  did  make  it,  I  think  he  could  not  have 
expected  that  if  that  representation  did  not  produce  a  moral  effect  in  Spain,  he  had 
any  legal  power  to  enforce  it.  It  might  have  been  wise  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power 
to  induce  them  to  observe  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  ;  but  we  were  advised,  in  case 
Spain  refused  to  a])point  that  mixed  commission,  that  we  had  no  power  by  any  en- 
gagements entered  into,  or  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  to  compel  them  to  appoint 
the  commission.  I  am  certainly  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  lord  say  that  he  ditl'ered 
from  that  opinion,  which  was  enunciated  by  very  high  legal  authority.  I  quite  agree 
with  him  in  the  de-^ire  he  has  expressed  to  see  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade; 
but  wbere  I  differ  from  him  is,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  assumption  of  autho- 
rity by  this  country,  which  is  not  warranted  by  engagements,  or  by  the  law  of  nations, 
is  the  most  elfectual  course  that  might  be  adopted  f  )r  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade.  We  should  make  every  effort,  consistent  either  with  actual  engagements  or 
the  law  of  nations,  to  compel  those  countries  which  have  engagements  with  us  to 
observe  those  engagements  ;  to  induce  other  powers  which  have  not  engagements — 
to  induce  them  by  persuasion,  and  by  every  motive  which  can  influence  them,  to  con- 
cur with  us  in  a  strong  effort  for  the  suppression  of  that  trade.  Sir,  this  has  been 
our  course;  but  the  noble  lord  advises,  without  reference  to  engagements,  that  we 
should  assert  our  right  to  compel  otlier  powers  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade.  On  that 
point  I  differ  from  him  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  our  difficulties,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
ished, woidd  not  be  increased,  if  we  were  to  place  ourselves  decidedly  in  the  wrong, 
even  in  enforcing  the  admitted  rights  of  humanity.  Sir,  when  these  papers  are  laid 
on  the  table,  the  House  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  government  is  justly  liable 
to  the  charge  which  the  noble  lord  has  advanced  on  various  former  occasions,  and 
again  repeated  to-night.  If  they  could  be  substantiated — if  it  coidd  be  shown  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  suppression  of  this  monstrous  evil,  so  degrading  to  civilized 
nations,  I  should  deeply  regret  that  ministers  had  laid  themselves  open  to  just  cen- 
sure; and  in  such  a  case  no  condenmation  could  hardly  he  too  severe  to  inflict  on  the 
government  of  a  country  which  has  made  such  sacrifices  for  the  suppression,  not  only 
of  the  Slave-trade,  but  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Tiie  House  then  went  into  committee,  several  votes  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
resumed. 


MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 

May  21,  1845. 

Tn  the  third  night's  debate  on  therpiestion  that  the  Maynooth  College  bill  be  read 
a  third  time — 

Sir  RoiuoKT  Vkkl  said, — T  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand 
which  the  House  appears  so  evidently  to  make  for  an  iimnodiate  division  on  this 
subject,  consi(l(!ring  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  now  been  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Jlouse.  1  am  not  accordingly  about  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  (piestion,  the  merits  of  wliicli  have  now  been  altogether  exhausted. 
1  have  mys(df  besides  had  tiie  opportunity,  during  the  course  of  the  discussion,  of 
repeatedly  addressing  the  House,  and  I  have  now  nothing  to  add  to  the  statements 
which  I  have  already  made,  as  to  the  motives  and  grounds  on  which  her  Majesty's 
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government  have  introduced  tliis  hill.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  because  I  fear  that 
misconstruction  niio-ht  be  put  iqion  my  silence,  to  ])ermit  tiie  debate  to  close  with- 
out making-  a  few  observaliuus.  I  must  allude  to  some  portions  of  one  or  two  able 
speeches  which  have  been  made  during  the  debate  in  opposition  to  the  measure — 
one  made  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Baukcs),  and 
another  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lynie  (Mr.  Colquhoun).  The 
hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  alleged  that  I  had  very  incorrectly  stated  to  the  House 
the  history  of  the  original  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and  said  that  he  would  prove 
from  contemporary  history  that  my  account  of  the  origin  of  that  institution  was 
incorrect.  Sir,  the  history  to  which  my  hon.  friend  referred  was  a  pamj/hlet 
written  by  Dr.  Duigenan.  That  pamphlet  I  hold  in  my  hand.  1  have  read  it, 
and  I  cannot  find  one  word  in  that  pamphlet  wiiich  justifies  the  observations  of  my 
hon.  friend.  1  find  notliing  in  it  whatever,  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  incon- 
sistent with  what  I  have  stated  ;  but  I  do  find  much  in  it  which  is  in  complete 
corroboration  of  all  that  I  have  advanced.  I  find  in  it  the  most  complete 
proof  that  liis  Majesty,  at  that  time,  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  this  instil ution.  I  find  proof  that  they  contended  with  great 
difficulties;  and  I  find  proof  that  they  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland,  at  the  critical  periods  to  which  this  pam- 
phlet refers — the  year  95  —  one  year  before  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French; 
and  the  year  '99,  one  year  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  I 
find  decided  proof  that  the  Irish  government,  responsible  then  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  attached  tlie  utmost  importance  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
Maynooth  College.  But  I  also  find  in  the  pamphlet  a  statement  to  which  my 
hon.  friend  referred,  and  which,  if  it  were  founded  on  truth,  might  answer  well 
the  purpose  of  his  argument.  I  do  find  there  statements  made  which,  if  they  are 
correct,  would  implicate  Maynooth,  the  professors  of  JMaynooth,  and  the  president 
of  Maynooth,  in  the  serious  charge  of  affording  co\intenance  and  encouragement  to 
the  Irish  rebellion.  It  is  stated  in  this  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  that  thirty-six 
Romish  students  from  this  monastery  had,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  fought  at  Kilcock  against  the  King's  troops  ;  that  certainly  sixteen 
or  seventeen  students  had  been  expelled  because  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  the  governors 
waited  with  becoming  prudence  till  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  before  they  exe- 
cuted this  act  of  wholesome  severity.  If  that  statement  was  correct,  revived  as  it 
has  been  by  my  hon.  friend,  it  is  calculated  to  create  a  most  unfavourable  impression 
with  respect  to  Maynooth  and  those  immediately  connected  with  it.  But  what  are 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  how  do  they  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
thus  made?  It  is  stated  that  the  heads  of  the  college  of  Maynooth  waited  with 
becoming  prudence  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  before  they  expelled  any  of 
the  students.  Sir,  the  rebellion  broke  out  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1798.  What  was 
the  course  which  the  trustees  of  the  institution  took  ?  They  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  similar  to  one  which  was  made  to- 
night by  another  Roman  Catholic,  the  right  hon.  rnember  for  Dungarvon.  It  is  an 
extract  from  the  journal  of  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  at  Maynooth: — "Friday,  the  11th  of  May,  1798 — present.  Lord  Fingal, 
in  the  chair;  Lord  Gormanston,  Dr.  O'Reilly,  Dr.  Moylan,  Dr.  French,  Lord 
Kenmare,  Dr.  Troy,  Dr.  Plunkett,  and  Dr.  Cruise." 

The  rebellion  did  not  break  out  until  the  23rd  of  May  ;  this  meeting  was  held 
upon  the  13th,  ten  days  previous;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  so  far  "from  waiting 
with  becoming  prudence  before  they  interfered,  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed," 
that  they  had  interfered  ten  days  before  it  took  place,  upon  which  occasion  the 
trustees  came  to  this  resolution  : — "  The  trustees,  con-idering  with  grief  the  unhappy 
system  of  political  delirium  which,  after  having  marked  its  progress  through  some 
of  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Christendom,  by  the  destruction  of  order,  moralit}', 
and  religion,  appears  to  have  made  such  strides  in  this  kingdom  as  menace  ruin  to 
every  thing  we  should  venerate  and  esteem  as  Christians  and  as  men,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  the  perfect  opposition  between  every  part  of  such  pernicious  system, 
and  the  beneficent  objects  of  the  institution  over  which  they  preside,  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  order  that  the  president  be  directed  to  maintain  the  most  vigilant  inspection 
over  the  conduct  of  every  individual  admitted  in  any  manner  to  a  participation  of 
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the  benefits  of  the  college  ;  that  he  be  empowered,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered,  to 
punish  by  expulsion  such  person  or  persons  as  maj'  by  their  actions  or  discour.«e 
abet  or  support  an}^  doctrines  tending  to  subvert  a  due  regard  to  the  established 
authorities ;  and  that  the  scholars  and  students  be  admonished  that  on  those  topics, 
and  in  these  critical  times,  a  conduct  not  only  free  from  crime,  but  even  from  sus- 
picion, ought  to  be  expected  from  their  gratitude,  their  attested  allegiance,  and 
sacred  professional  destination." 

This  they  did  for  the  purpose  of  marking  their  utter  condemnation  of  any  thing 
like  seditious  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  placed  under  their  super- 
vision. What  was  the  course  practically  taken  ?  They  directed  a  notice  upon  the 
subject  to  be  given  to  the  president  of  the  college.  Here  is  the  memorandum  of  it : 
— "  The  above  instruction  was  sent  immediately  to  the  president,  who,  after  a 
solemn  investigation,  expelled  every  individual  in  the  seminary  who  appeared  to 
liave  formed  any  engagement  whatever  with  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  al- 
though they  all  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  after 
the  said  investigation." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  expressions  of  their  regret,  and  their  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  those  trustees,  "not  waiting  with  cautious  prudence  until  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed,"  but  ten  days  before  it  broke  out,  expelled  every  individual 
who  was  in  any  way  implicated  in  it.  Does  not  that  prove  that  too  much  confidence 
was  not  to  be  placed  in  that  contemporary  history  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
drawn?  We  talk  likely  now  of  withdrawing  this  vote  from  Maynooth  ;  it  was 
desired  to  withdraw  it  in  1799  and  in  1800,  as  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet.  The 
House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  did  absolutely  reject  the  bill  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  Hou>e  of  Commons  containing  some  modifications  of  the  institution,  and  pro- 
posing- the  continuance  of  the  grant.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  then  Lord-lieutenant 
for  Ireland,  and  the  day  after  the  rejection  of  the  bill  he  wrote  to  them,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1799,  saying — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  very  different  construction  was 
put  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  was  not  a  person  amongst 
those  whom  I  saw  on  Tuesday  morning  who  did  not  conceive  that  this  institution 
of  Maynooth  was  entirely  done  away  ;  and  many  of  them  were  so  blinded  by  their 
Protestant  zeal  as  to  exult  exceedingly  in  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  they 
conceived  to  be  thereby  inflicted  on  the  Catholics  for  their  late  offences.  When  that 
opinion  universally  prevails  at  Dublin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emissaries  of 
faction,  as  well  as  of  treason,  will  be  very  active  in  conveying  it  to  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  it  will  most  powerfully  tend  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Catholics  of  all  orders  against  the  government,  on  the  evil  consequences  of  which 
it  is,  I  am  sure,  unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate." 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  then  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  very  next  day,  and  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of 
tiie  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Irish  government  to 
prove  to  tlie  Ronmn  Catholics  that  they  did  not  mean  to  abandon  the  institution. 
It  was  not  on  account  of  money  that  they  came  to  that  determination  ;  but  what  the 
government  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  feared  was,  that  the  abandon- 
ing of  the  vote,  and  the  institution  having  been  established  four  years  previously, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  Catholics  then,  as  I  think  it  woultl  be  looked 
u|ion  by  them  now,  as  an  indication  of  a  hostile  spirit  towards  them.  Another 
bill  was  passed — the  act  of  1800 — and  was  afterwards  ado])ted  by  the  P>nglish  par- 
liament; and  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  temporary  continuance  of  the  vote  that  I 
ever  argued  l!iat  a  pledge  of  parliament  was  implied,  but  on  account  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  directly  sanctioning  the  institution,  and  providing  for  it  that  superin- 
tendence wiiicii,  on  the  part  of  tlie  state,  was  giving  to  it  sujjport,  encouragement, 
and  san<;tion.  'I'hc  only  other  speech  which  I  desire  to  notice  is  that  made  to-night 
by  the  lion,  member  for  Newcastle-undcr-Lyme.  During  the  j)rogress  of  that 
speech,  able  and  jiowerfnl  us  it  was,  I  must  own  that  the  im|)ressions  entertained 
by  my  noble  friend,  and  tiiat  iuive  been  so  well  and  so  elotpiently  expressed  by  him, 
were  precisely  the  self-same  impressions  that  it  left  on  my  mind.  I  will  take  the 
account  of  Ireland  as  he  has  given  it,  as  being  that  of  an  active  opponent  of  this 
measure,  fn  Ireland  then,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  this  has  been  the  state  of 
uffairs.     Tliere  has  been,  he  affirms,  no  free  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the 
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part  of  tlie  Protei-tants.     That  if  you  attempt  to  make  proselytes  to  Protestantism, 
a  man  cannot  live  in  safety  or  peace  in  Ireland — tliat  a  man's  life  is  in  danger  if  he 
exercises  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject,  and  seeks  to  express  his  own  opinions. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says,  we  cannot  give  to  the  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  protec- 
tion from  violence  and  outrage.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  in  Ireland  it  frequently 
happens  that  priests,  and  priests  too  educated  in  Mayuooth,  denounce  from  the  altar 
parties  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  their  rebuke,  and  that  these  parties  have  been 
afterwards  visited  with  severe  punisliment ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  proves  that  this  is 
done  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  has  become  a  common  and  frequent  practice.  However,  the 
hon.  gentleman  says,  that  there  are  3,000  priests  spread  over  the  face  of  Ireland,  and 
every  one,  and  all  of  these,  without  exception,  are  active  agents  and  instruments  in 
favour  of  repeal.     Be  it  so.     Granted  that  this  is  a  corre<'t  account  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.   Then  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  what  is  the  remedy  he  ])roposes?  The  hon. 
gentleman  himself,  I  believe,  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  witlidrawal  of  the  grant  from 
Maynooth  ;    because,  when   the  proposal  was  made  on  former  occasions,  he  was 
decidedly  opposed   to  it.     [Mr.  Colquhoun  :  No.]     I  speak  from   memory;  but  I 
tliought  that  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  acts  of  parliament  had  thrown  around 
Maynooth  so  decisive  and  authoritative  a  sanction,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
withdraw  the  vote  imtil  we  get  rid  of  the  acts  of  parliament.     [Mr.  Colquhoun 
nodded  assent.]   I  think,  too,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  ditl  not  advise  the  continuance 
of  the  vote,  and  the  exacting  from  the  professors  of  Maynooth  a  submission  to  active 
superintendence.     I  wish  then  to   ask  the  hon.  gentleman  what  he  proposes  as  a 
remedy  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  he  has  described  as  existing  in  Ireland  ?     He 
admits  that  we  have  done  every  thing  which  the  law  would   enable  us   to  do,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  protection  to  life  and  property  ;  and  yet,  he  says,  that  we 
have  not  the  povv'er  to  give  protection.     It  cannot  be  said  of  us,  that  we  have  ne- 
glected any  precaution  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  take.     During  the  prevalence  of 
the  danger  in  the  year  1843,  there  were  not  less  than  30,000  soldiers  in   Ireland. 
We  had  there  a  police  force  of  not  less  than  10,000  men.     We  had,  too,   a  naval 
force  on  the  coast.    We  were  determined,  as  far  as  the  law  would  enable  us,  and  the 
power  of  the  executive  could  be  exercised,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  for  the 
maintenance  of  tlie  public  peace.     The  hon.  gentleman  says,   that  we  succeeded  so 
far  that  agitation    was,    in    a   great  measure,  suppressed — that   we     had   proved 
tlie    supremacy   of  the    laws — that    we    had    proved   our    determination    not   to 
submit   to    intimidation — that    the    repeal    rent    abated — that    the    influence    of 
the   repeal   leaders   was    much    reduced — and   that  that   was   precisely    the    mo- 
ment that  was  selected  for  intimating  our  intention   of  making   an  alteration  with 
respect   to  tlie  grant  for  Maynooth.     I  believe  that   was   the  proper  moment  for 
making  such  a  proposition  ;  and  yet  the  hon.  gentleman's  inference  is,  from  all  that 
he  had  thus  stated,  that  we  acted  most  unwisely  in  taking  advantage   of  that  op- 
portunity to  propose  remedial  measures.     Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was  precisely 
the  very  moment  for  introducing  this  remedial  mcasui"e.     We  had  done  every  thing 
that  it  became  an  executive  to  achieve.     We  had  proved  our  determination  to  resist 
any  forcible  attempt  to  sever  tlie  connection  between  the  two  countries.     It  was  not 
then  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  executive  government  maturely  to  consi- 
der whether   any   other   measures   besides  those  of  force  could  be  regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  Ireland.    The  hon.  gentleman  says,  enforce  the  law — 
protect  property — suppress  the  present  alarming  excitement — and  punish  those  denun- 
ciations from  the  altars.     What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  "  enforce  the  law  ?" 
Sir,  the  only  instrument  for  enforcing  the  law  is  an  appeal  to  trial  by  jury.      While 
that  tribunal  is  not  interfered  with — while  it  exists,  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  you 
can  enforce  the  law.     Well,  then,  I  do  say  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  even  after  the  agitation  had  been 
suppressed  in  1843 — that  trial  by  jury  is  an  instrument  not  available  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  law  in  a  country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  hostile  to 
the  government — that  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  was  hardly  applicable 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  oven  after  agitation  had  been  suppressed.     We  came  then  to 
tlie   consideration  of  remedial   measures.     My  hon.  friend  says,  that  he  does  not 
think  that  I  have  been  quite  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of  these  proceedings,  and 
he  hopes  that   I   have  been   mistaken.     I  assure  him  that  we  have  adopted  this 
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course  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  all  the  consequences  thut  might  arise.  I  assure 
my  hon.  friend  that  I  dee|)ly  regret  the  severance  from  political  friends,  who 
honestly  and  sincerely  disapprove  of  the  course  we  have  pursued,  lie  considers 
that  we  have  lost  their  confidence.  I  deeply  regret  it;  but,  regretting  it,  I  must 
still  claim  for  the  executive  government,  charged  with  duties  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  sovereign  and  the  country,  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their  acts, 
I  must,  I  say,  claim  for  them  the  absolute  right,  without  reference  to  the  past,  and 
without  too  much  regard  to  what  party  considerations  must  claim  from  them,  to 
risk  even  the  loss  of  confidence  of  their  friends,  rather  than  abstain  from  doing 
that  which  conviction  tells  them  the  present  circumstances  require.  It  is  not,  Sir, 
my  desire  to  notice  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  hon.  member  for  Knures- 
borough.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  misapprehension  is  entertained  in  some  quarters 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  I  am  as  proud  of  the  con- 
fidence as  any  man  can  be,  wliich  a  great  party  has  placed  in  me ;  still  I  never  can 
admit  that  he  owes  any  personal  obligatiou  to  tliose  members  wlio  have  placed  him  in 
a  certain  position.  And  I  sliould  consider  it  as  the  happiest  day  in  my  life  when  I 
was  permitted  to  act  merely  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament,  unconnected 
even  with  party,  rather  than  continue  to  hold  office  by  the  servile  tenure  of  the  ad- 
vice I  gave  to  my  sovereign  upon  every  subject,  being  exactly  in  conformity  with 
every  opinion  which  every  member  of  that  party  might  hold.  Sir,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  for  any  government  to  administer  public  affairs  on  such  a  principle  ;  for, 
while  I  was  trying  to  conciliate  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough,  I  should  be 
forfeiting  the  confidence  of  my  noble  friend  near  me  (Lord  F.  Egerton).  But,  without 
reference  to  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  that  man  or  this,  I  claim  for  myself  the 
right  to  give  to  my  sovereign,  at  any  time,  that  advice  which  I  believe  the  interests  of 
the  country  require.  I  have  not  on  this  occasion,  nor  have  my  right  hon.  friends, 
acted  without  deep  consideration,  and  without  feeling  most  severely  the  loss  of  the 
support,  the  permanent  loss,  perhaps,  of  the  confidence  of  those  who,  it  has  beer: 
said,  have  placed  us  in  power.  I  have  been  charged  with  having  exhibited  an  indiffer- 
ence to  public  opinion  on  this  question,  and  a  disposition  to  disregard  it ;  but  for  that 
public  opinion,  believing  it  to  be  influenced  in  the  main  by  religious  considerations, 
I  have  the  highest  respect;  but  I  retain  the  determination  I  have  before  stated,  and 
now  repeat,  that  so  far  from  that  expression  of  public  opinion  inducing  me  to  abandon, 
or  causing  me  to  waver  in  my  course,  I  deliberately  repeat,  that  with  every  respect 
for  that  public  opinion,  there  are  high  political  considerations  which  induce  me  to 
adhere  to  the  course  we  have  adopted.  If  I  thought  the  opposition  which  has  been 
raised  to  this  bill  were  now  to  prevail — if  I  thought  the  principle  on  which  the 
opposition  was  founded  were  to  triumph,  I  should  despair  for  the  maintenance  of  ami- 
cal)le  relations  between  Great  J^ritain  and  Ireland.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  of  pecu- 
liar impiirtance,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  evil  which  would  arise  from  the 
success  of  that  opposition — I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  public  men 
should  show  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  will  not  lightly  abandon  the  course 
tliey  liave  entered  upon  for  their  benefit,  and  that  they  are  content  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  now  and  for  ever,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  opinions  which  they  have 
permanently  ])laccd  on  record.  I  think  the  misfortune  of  failure  would  be  great; 
and  it  is  too  late  now  to  in(]uire  wliether  the  grant  should  be  withdrawn.  I  am 
convinced,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed — I  remained  satisfied  of  the  policy  of 
the  course  we  have  piu-sued  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise,  if  that  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  j)rieslii{)od  which  iias  been  stated,  to  continue  this  imjjlied  sanction  to 
Alaynooth — to  pctmit  this  act  of  parliament  to  remain  on  record — to  take  the  super- 
intendenc(!  of  the  College,  and  by  tlio  sanction  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  the 
official  visiters,  to  be  connected  with  the  institution,  and  3'et  to  hold  out  that  miser- 
able i)ittMnce,  which  induces  indignation  rather  tiian  gratitude  in  the  minds  of  the 
priestiiood.  We  iiavc  i)ropose(!  a  liberal  endowment  for  Maynooth,  and  that  propo- 
sition lias  l)een  receiviul  in  Ireland  with  as  nnu-h  of  approbation  and  gratitude  as  I 
expected  for  it.  I  liave  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  grant  on  tlio  part  of  the 
Roman  (Jatholics;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  I  liave  foimd  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  the  [trofessors  of  Maynootii,  and  tlie  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
of  Ireland  generally,  so  far  as  I  have  been  al)le  to  collect  tlieir  opinions,  that  they 
ure  disposed  gratefully  to  accept  tiic  proHered  boon.     I  must  say,  that  this  cxhibi- 
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tion  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  British  parliament  has  produced  in  Ireland 
all  those  good  effects  which  I  expected  from  it.  One  hon.  memher  has  read  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Iliggiiis,  and  another  has  referred  to  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr  M'llale,  condemning  the  bill;  while  another  hon.  gentleman,  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  has  quoted  a  paragraph  from  a 
French  newspaper,  which  he  says  speaks  with  the  authority  of  the  government,  as 
a  proof  that  we  are  wrong.  Now,  with  all  respect  for  my  hon.  friend,  I  think  we 
can  scarcely  look  at  tlie  condemnation  of  a  French  newspaper  as  a  proof  that  we  are 
taking  a  wrong  conrse  in  this  matter.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  agita- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  going  on  would  cease  at  once;  but  by  creating  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  good  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  say  we  are 
cutting  up  the  trade  of  agitation,  and  we  must  expect  ere  long  that  the  agitation 
will  be  put  an  end  to  altogether.  I  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  angry  speeches 
we  hear  of  as  being  made  in  Conciliation  Hall  atford  any  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people  generally.  You  suppose  that  the  whole  Protestant  feeling  of  Ireland  is 
represented  by  a  small  section  in  the  north;  and  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  feeling, 
you  imagine,  is  represented  by  the  speeches  in  Conciliation  Hall.  No  oi)inion  can  be 
more  erroneous.  There  is  a  great  mass — a  large  intermediate  mass  of  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland,  which  is  not  represented  by  the  proceedings  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  or  the  speeches  in  Conciliation  Hall,  and  is  in  no  way  influenced 
by  them.  I  believe  the  conrse  the  government  have  taken  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  influence  of  agitation  in  Ireland  generally,  and  has  conciliated — I  will  not 
say  the  confidence  of  the  people  towards  the  government ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  has 
diminished  the  desire  of  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  connect 
themselves  with  turbulence  and  agitation.  I  look  to  the  Irish  members  of  this  House 
— to  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  this  House,  as  the  great  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  opinions  in  Ireland,  rather  than  to  any  less  authentic  or  less  foreign 
source  ;  and  I  must  say,  the  Roman  Catholic  members  have  acted  most  fairly  in  the 
support  they  have  given  to  the  proposal  of  the  government.  Before  I  conclude,  I 
must  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep  sense  of  the  honourable  and  disinte- 
rested motives  ui)on  which  the  great  body  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me  in 
political  life  have  acted  in  support  of  the  government.  It  would  not  be  becoming 
in  me  to  offer — nor  would  it  be  becoming  in  them  to  accept — any  expression  of  per- 
sonal acknowledgment;  for  I  know,  in  so  supporting  us,  they  have  only  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  sense  of  public  duty,  and  their  convictions  of  what  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  these  have  been  alone  the  motives  by 
which  they  have  been  actuated.  I  know,  in  proposing  and  adhering  to  this  measure 
— I  know  what  may  be  the  consequence,  in  alienating  from  me  men  with  whom  I 
have  long  acted,  and  wdiom  I  respect;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  claim  no 
compensation  in  any  demand  upon  the  gratitude  of  tho^e  gentlemen  connected  with 
Ireland  to  whom  I  have  always  been  politically  opposed.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
their  continued  gratitude  is  due,  not  to  me,  but  rather  to  those  who  have  been  their 
constant  and  uniform  supporters  through  a  long  course  of  political  years.  From  them, 
therefore,  I  can  claim  no  gratitude.  We  have  acted,  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
wholly  on  our  sense  of  duty,  and  that  is  our  only  merit;  and  in  acting  upon  that 
sense  of  duty  we  have  been  prepared  to  incur,  and  are  prepared  to  incur,  whatever 
risk  may  attend  us  ;  but  our  consolation  and  our  compensation  would  be  complete  if 
the  result  of  our  measures  be — if  not  to  conciliate  the  support  of  our  opponents — to 
engender  a  kindly  feeling  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  increase  the  chances 
of  maintaining  a  perfectly  amicable  connection  and  relation  between  those  two  parts 
of  this  great  empire. 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 
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Mav  30,  1845. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Academical  Institu- 
tions (Ireland)  bill.     Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  which  ensued — 

SiK  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows  :  Sir,  I  certainly  thought,  until  I  heard  the 
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speech  of  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  Acland),  that  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  upon  the  details  of  this  measure,  there  had  been  a 
general  concurrence  in  one  sentiment — that  if  we  could  overcome  the  ditliculties 
which  arise  from  different  religious  creeds,  an  extension  of  academical  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  that  country.  I  understand  from 
my  hon.  friend,  that  that  part  of  the  case  has  been  left  wliolly  imperfect,  that  the 
benefit  remains  not  yet  established,  and  that  he  very  much  doubts  whether  there  is 
that  necessity,  or  that  any  great  advantage  will  be  derived,  which  is  alleged  on  be- 
half of  the  institution  of  academical  institutions  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  assume  now  that 
we  can  overcome  the  difficulties  in  respect  to  religions  differences;  and  I  sliould  have 
thought  there  would  have  been  a  general  concurrence  in  tliis,  that  looking  at  the 
state  of  Ireland,  the  extent  of  its  population,  the  ample  provision  of  academical  in- 
struction made  in  this  partof  tbe  United  Kingdom,  its  gradual  extension  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  University  College,  King's  College,  Durham — all  proceeding  upon  the 
recognition  of  this  principle,  that  academical  institutions  do  conduce  to  the  cause  of 
sound  learning  and  social  improvement — looking  again  at  Scotland,  and  seeing  there 
a  limited  population,  and  not  less  than  fonr  or  five  academical  institutions,  dispens- 
ing advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  even  of  Ireland,  some  of  whom 
are  forced  to  resort  thither;  looking  at  these  things,  I  should  have  thought  we  might 
take  it  for  granted,  that  sound  academical  institutions  would  bean  advantage  to  Ire- 
land. According  to  the  last  return  its  population  was  upwards  of  8,000,000  ;  it  is 
now  1  believe  nearly,  if  not  quite,  9,000,000.  I  look,  then,  to  the  provision  already 
made  for  education  in  Ireland.  Maynooth  gives  no  advantage  to  the  laity  ;  Dublin 
College  provides  education  for  about  100  or  1-20  Roman  Catholics;  and  in  the  Bel- 
fast Academical  Institution  there  may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  Catholics.  Now,  I  look 
at  the  population  of  Ireland — at  the  number  of  the  Catholics  in  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught;  and  I  ask  whether  the  necessity  for  academical  education  is  not 
sufficiently  established  by  adverting  to  the  facts,  without  adding  any  argument?  But, 
if  you  want  further  proof,  what  have  we  done  for  the  education  of  children  there? 
We  are  now  educating  400,000  in  the  national  schools  alone ;  we  are  giving 
them,  I  believe,  an  excellent  education  :  it  continues  till  they  are  of  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen — a  most  important  period  of  life,  when  they  are  hardly  qualifi- 
ed to  be  sent  into  the  world,  yet  the  superintendence  over  their  education  ceases 
then  ;  and  only  the  imperfect  provision  I  have  adverted  to  is  made  for  academical 
training.  The  parents  send  them  to  Scotland.  Will  you  not  try,  if  possible,  to 
provide  in  their  own  country  the  means  of  academical  education?  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  work  fannliar  to  all  connected  with  Ireland — one  of  the  best  and  ablest, 
because  one  of  the  most  practical  works  I  have  overseen,  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland — the  work  of  a  very  eminent  man  —  Dr.  Kane,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  heard  witli  surprise  and  regret  that  professors  of  geology  must  be  distrusted,  if  the 
youth  they  educate  are  of  a  different  religious  creed  from  themselves;  that  is  not 
our  doctrine.  We  have  recently  estal)lished  a  geological  department;  we  want  to 
make  that  science  subservient  to  the  iiu|)rovement  of  agriculture,  and  the  advance  of 
mamd'aetures.  We  loidied  for  a  man  to  whom  we  could  entrust  that  department, 
and  we  have  had  no  such  doubts:  we  have  not  thought  Dr.  Kane  disqualified  from 
giving  lectures  on  geology  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  the  gentleman  we 
liave  selected  within  the  last  two  months  to  preside  over  this  new  department  of 
knowledge,  to  instruct  the  people  of  Iieland  in  the  means  of  improving  and  develop- 
ing the  great  resources  of  that  country,  and  to  give  these  leetures  to  the  whole 
peojile  of  Ireland  without  exception,  is  this  Roman  Catholic  gentleman;  and  I 
venture  to  say  he  will  not  pervert  the  powers  we  have  given  him  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  any  of  his  s(diolars.  Now,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kane,  after  having 
written  fully  and  ably  on  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland?  He  gives  his  general, 
opinion  with  resj)ect  to  the  improvement  of  that  country  in  his  concluding  chajjter; 
and  he  says — "  The  extent  and  (juality  of  our  supplies  of  fuel,  the  distribution  and 
amount  of  our  sources  of  water-i)ower,  the  locality  of  our  mines  of  copper  and  otlier 
useful  metals,  have  cMigaged  attention,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  soil,  thcanwunt 
of  its  i)riHluce,  and  the  general  i)rinciid(M  upon  which  its  cultivation  will  remunerate. 
With  such  elements  of  prosijcrily  lying  at  our  hands,  it  heeomes  a  |)r()bl(!m  of  high 
importance  to  resolve  why  they  have  not  been  made  available,  and  why  this  country 
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has  been  left   beliind  by  other  nations,   whose  natural   circumstances  are  in   few 
instances  superior,  but  in  many  particulars  certainly  less  advantageous." 

The  writer  tiien  proceeded  to  solve  the  problem,  wliy,  witli  all  these  advantages, 
Ireland  was  still  backward  in  material  comfort  compared  with  the  other  European 
nations.  It  was,  he  said,  an  erroneous  conception  that  her  people  were  inferior, 
morally  or  physically,  to  those  of  any  oti.er  country;  and  he  deprecated  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  want  of  capital— English  capital — adding  interjectionally  that  English 
capital  was  the  bugbear  of  Irish  ])rosperity.  The  real  cause,  he  argued,  of  the 
backwardness  of  Ireland  was  the  want  of  industrial  knowledge  among  her  inhabitants. 
England  had  no  more  capital  than  Ireland  b.-fore  her  industrial  knowledge  was 
developed;  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  it  had  done  in  that  country,  capital  would 
foUo'.v  the  application  of  science  to  the  development  of  the  natural  and  material 
resources  of  Ireland.  And  he  concluded  by  laying  it  down,  as  an  indisputable 
position,  that  collegiate  establishments,  which  would  give  to  men  of  all  creeds  the 
aid  of  professors  of  science,  were  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  effecting  that 
most  desirable  object.  That  was  written  before  collegiate  establishments  were  spoken 
of  in  this  House.  That  is  my  answer  to  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Somerset, 
when  he  tells  me  that  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  there  is  any  social  advantage  in 
extending  the  means  of  academical  education  in  Ireland.  I  think  a  large  majority 
of  this  House  will  admit  that  it  is  a  great  end  to  be  attained,  considering  the  want 
of  education  among  the  youths  advanced  beyond  the  age  of  childliood;  and  that  it  is 
an  object  not  lightly  to  be  abandoned.  But,  surely,  this  also  will  be  admitted,  that 
that  education  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  given  in  common.  We  should  be  counter- 
acting the  object  for  which  we  founded  the  national  system  of  education,  where  the 
youths  are  educated  in  common,  if,  after  having  made  those  acquaintances  in  early 
life,  and  formed  that  bond  of  connexion  which  united  education  establishes,  we  were 
to  interrupt  it  just  when  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  say  to  them,  "  You 
who  were  educated  together  in  schools,  must  now  no  longer  be  educated  together." 
But  if  I  am  to  plant  new  aciidemical  institutions  here  and  there  throughout  Ireland, 
making  each  of  them  of  an  exclusive  character,  with  professors  of  their  own  faith, 
of  course  I  shall  have  an  exclusive  and  separate  education  in  each,  and  I  must  forego 
the  advantages  I  hope  to  gain.  I  should  relinquish,  with  the  deepest  regret,  the 
prospect  of  having  education  in  common  for  the  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland.  I  wish,  then,  to  establish  first  the  policy  of  having 
academical  institutions  in  Ireland  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  next  to  have  the 
means  of  educating  there  together  the  youth  of  Ireland.  Now,  how  can  this  be 
done  without,  at  the  same  time,  disregarding  that  which.  I  admit,  at  the  outset,  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance — tlie  imparting  to  tliem  a  sound  religious  training,  ac- 
cording to  their  principles?  I  say  at  once,  that  I  found  and  justify  a  departure  from 
that  solely  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland.  I  admit  at  once,  that  I  think 
the  system  we  propose  inapplicable  to  Iilngland  and  Scotland;  but,  if  we  are  to  have 
academical  institutions  in  Ireland,  I  see  no  other  mode  of  securing  that  advantage 
but  by  the  establishment  of  some  such  system  as  this.  I  justify  it  by  the  peculiar 
and  unfortunate  character  of  the  religious  differences  which  there  exist.  What, 
then,  is  the  proposal  we  make?  That  the  state  should  afford  the  means  of  excellent 
secular  instruction;  that  we  should  have  professors  of  high  character,  moral  and 
scientific,  giving  excellent  secular  education  to  the  youth  of  Ireland.  Do  I  so 
disregard  religion?  Do  I  so  relegate  religion  from  these  Colleges?  Do  I  under- 
value the  importance  of  connecting  education,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  the 
Protestant  youth,  with  religious  instruction?  Far  from  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
imperfect  if  there  were  such  a  disconnection.  I  concur  with  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  that  if  I  can  have  nothing  but  improved  secular  instruction,  I  would  rather 
have  that  than  ignorance;  but  certainly  I  should  feel  tliat  pure  secular  instruction, 
without  any  provision  for  religions  instruction,  was  but  a  partial  and  imperfect 
training.  What  course  then  siiall  we  take?  Shall  we  endow  tlieological  professors 
in  each  of  these  institutions?  If  we  do,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Established  Church 
will  have  an  equal  claim  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  have  their  professors  of 
divinity  and  metapliysics  endowed;  and  how  could  we  reject  the  claim?  Now,  first 
of  all,  I  will  address  myself  to  those  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  oppose  the 
measure.     Suppose  we  had  taken  that  course — would  it  have  been  palatable  to  them  ? 
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Would  my  hon.  fr'cnd  the  member  for  Oxford,  wlio  culls  this  "  a  gigantic  scheme  of 
godless  education,"  have  supported  that  plan  of  extending  religious  education  for 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  youth?  My  hon.  friend  would  have 
said — "  This  is  a  covert  mode  of  [iroviding  endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  You  have  no  such  reason  as  you  had  at  INIaynooth  ;  there  is  no  grant 
existing  for  fifty  years;  here  is  a  novel  endowment  of  a  Roman  Cathtdic  jjrofessor. 
I  charge  you  not  only  with  making  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
with  an  utter  and  manifest  indifference  to  all  religions ;  for,  whether  they  be  Roman 
Catholics,  or  Presbyterians,  or  members  of  the  Established  Church,  here  they  liave 
their  professors  of  metaphysics,  and  moral  pliilos(j[)hy,  and  divinity,  and  all  are  put 
upon  a  footing."  My  hon.  friend  smiles  complaccutly ;  and  I  am  sure,  with  that 
fairness  and  candour  which  attract  for  him  the  respect  of  all,  he  will  admit  that  I 
have  stated  what  would  have  been  his  speech.  What  would  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Spooner)  have  said  ?  "  What !  found  a  professor  for 
the  propagation  of  '  that  awful  delusion,'  which  you  dignify  with  the  name  of 
religion?"  Should  I  not  have  been  met  on  this  side  of  the  House  with  the  most 
decided  opposition,  partaking  of  the  character  of  that  which  was  offered  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Maynooth,  but  supported  by  many  arguments  which  could  not  there  be 
alleged  ?  Now,  I  turn  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
that  arrangement  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  them.  I  can  quite  understand 
their  acquiescing  in  the  youth  receiving  education  from  a  professor  of  mathematics, 
or  of  any  abstract  science,  provided  by  tiie  governmeut;  but  if  the  government 
founded  and  endowed  a  professor  of  divinity,  and  especially  if  it  subjected  him 
to  any  sort  of  control,  I  question  whether  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  would 
have  connected  themselves  with  the  institution.  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
not  have  said — "Our  religion  is  independent  of  the  state;  scientific  know- 
ledge we  are  willing  to  receive,  education  in  common  we  approve,  but  we  will  not 
permit,  even  by  endowment,  any  interference  with  a  thing  so  sacred  as  the  spiri- 
tual education  of  our  own  youth."  But  do  I  "  endanger  faith  or  morals,"  by  inviting- 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  their 
youth?  Now,  observe  what  was  the  original  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman; 
it  was  that  the  government  should  only  partially  contribute  to  the  institution  of 
these  colleges;  and  that  the  counties,  by  their  grand  juries,  should  provide  a  liberal 
sum;  and  the  aid  of  government  be  made  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Now,  we  have  said — "  We  will  be  at  the  charge  of  establishing  these  insti- 
tutions; we  will  construct  the  requisite  buildings ;  we  will  provide  liberal  endow- 
ments for  the  scientific  }>rofessors ;  we  will  not  call  upon  the  grand  juries  for 
local  contributions;  we  will  commute  that  demand  for  a  demand  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  those  who  are  mainly  interested  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
these  youths,  namely,  their  friends  and  parents."  Even  if  we  were  to  leave  them 
to  found  the  professorship  of  moral  j)hiIosophy  as  well  as  of  tlivinity,  how  small  a 
charge  would  it  be  upon  such  a  conitniUTity,  either  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the 
Protestant  !  Do  we  banish  religion  from  these  institutions?  No;  but  we  invite 
the  parents  and  friends  to  make  provision  for  religious  education,  sanctioning  and 
encoiu'aging  it,  and  affording  means  for  it ;  and  I  have  the  strongest  impression 
tliat  that  education  will  be  more  effectually  given,  by  leaving  it  to  the  natural  friends 
atid  protect(irs  of  the  youth  in  a  country  so  circumstanced,  than  if  the  government 
were  to  appoint  a  theological  professor.  Now,  as  to  moral  discipline,  1  attach  the 
utmost  im[)ortance  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  says,  that  yontli  will 
l>e  in  peril  for  want  of  it;  why  should  not  their  jiarcuts  and  guardians  undertake 
it?  How  nuudi  more  easy  is  it  for  them  than  lor  us?  How  is  the  religious  and 
n)oral  instruction  of  a  boy  at  Harrow  conducted?  It  is  not  done  by  the  head 
master  reading  lectures  to  him,  and  establishing  a  minute  scrutiny  over  him,  but 
the  parcjuts  fix  upon  a  tutor  of  good  character  re-iding  there,  and  (commit  the  boy 
to  his  charge,  and  entrust  him  with  parental  autitority  and  control  over  the  youth. 
V\'liy  should  not  the  same  course  be  taken  in  these  institutions?  What  is  the  course 
taken  at  fli('  Iiiver|)ool  and  l>nst(d  institutions?  I  have  the  paj)ers  of  those  aca- 
demical institutions  before  me.  I  see  among  the  list  of  the  proiessors  the  names 
of  tiios(!  who  are  willing  to  take  boys  under  their  private  care;  and  there  are 
clergymen  and  teachers,  through  whose    supervision  religious  instruction  may  be 
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given  to  the  scholars.  Now,  if  you  vvi-h  to  have  religious  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils  in  these  academical  institutions,  ijrovided  it  be  done  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  natural  guardians  of  (lie  child,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  interfere  with 
such  an  arrangement.  I  apjireheiid  that  parents  will  ascertain  the  cliaracter  of 
the  tutor,  and  place  their  children  under  his  care,  for  the  jjurposc  of  having  their 
moral  and  religious  iuiproveuient  attended  to;  and  that  in  this  way,  by  a  sort  of 
common  consent,  the  moral  and  religiuus  instruction  of  the  child  will  be  attended 
to.  I  will  sup])Ose  a  town,  with  ten  or  twelve  eminent  ])rofessnrs,  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  giving  lectures  in  that  town,  and  setting  an  exaniple  of  moral 
conduct;  and  that  tiicre  are  300  or  400  pu[)ils  attached  to  the  institution.  Then 
am  I  to  be  seized  with  the  utmost  alarm  with  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of 
those  youths?  But  if  I  look  to  the  occupations  of  tiiese  youths  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Carrib — if  I  think  what  ought  to  be  tlie  real  moral  control  which  is  to  be 
exercised  over  them — if  I  see  how  they  spend  their  week, — I  must  own  that 
the  alarm  of  introducing  them  to  ten  or  twelve  scientific  men  of  high  moral  con- 
duct, and  the  appreliension  as  to  the  consequence  to  the  morals  of  these  youths,  are 
very  much  overrated.  To  show  how  far  the  predictions  may  be  expected  to  be 
realized,  in  consequence  of  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  hearing  scientific  lectures 
from  eminent  professors  of  a  ditierent  faith  to  their  own,  1  will  refer  to  an  institution 
which  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  in  the  year  1810 — the  Academical  Institution 
at  IJelfast.  In  that  year  was  passed,  "  An  act  to  incorporate  and  regulate  an 
institution,  to  be  called  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  for  affording  youth  a 
classical  and  mercantile  education."  It  provided  no  religious  test  for  the  professors; 
it  provided  no  religious  instruction  wliich  the  managers  would  not  undertake 
to  provide.  I  know  that  at  a  subsequent  period  difficulties  arose  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  affairs  of  that  institution  ;  but  that  was  because  they  were  a  proprietary- 
body,  and  there  was  no  control  on  the  part  of  parliament  over  them.  But  on 
the  point  in  question,  I  will  call  in  the  evidence  of  a  witness  than  whom  there 
can  be  none  more  unsuspected  or  imi)artial  in  such  a  case — the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Crolly.  This  institution  gave  good  secular  education  ; 
but  it  went  upon  the  principle  of  permitting  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth 
to  give  their  religious  education  as  they  pleased.  Dr.  Crolly  was  asked,  "Have 
j'ou  been  at  Belfast  for  any  length  of  time  ?  "  He  answers,  "  Yes  ;  I  was  parish 
priest  there  for  nearly  thirty  years."  He  is  asked,  "  Whether  he  knew  that  any 
Roman  Catholics  attended  tlie  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ?  "  He  says,  "  They 
did."  Now,  the  Belfast  professors  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  who  are  more 
opposed  to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  Roman  Catholics  than  we  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  I  want  to  show  you  that  tlie  professors,  instead  of  perverting  the 
faith  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  and  seeking  to  undermine  their  religious 
principles,  were  men  of  great  scientific  attainments,  who  viewed  with  kindness 
those  placed  under  their  care,  and  acted  towards  them  with  great  delicacy.  My 
hon.  friend  says,  that  we  should  try  to  enforce  our  doctrines  upon  others  on  all 
occasions.  I  differ  from  him ;  I  would  say  to  the  professors,  it  is  not  your  duty, 
considering  your  difference  of  religious  creed,  to  seek  opportunities  of  undermining 
the  faith  of  those  committed  to  your  charge.  That  was  the  resolution  to  which 
these  men  came.  Looking  at  the  variety  of  creeds  of  those  whom  they  had  to 
instruct,  they  bound  themselves  by  resolutions  that  they  would  not  seek  to  convert 
them  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  And  what  is  the  testimony  of  Archbishop 
Crolly,  who  now  presides  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ?  I  want  to 
adduce  facts  to  show  you  that  we  are  better  than  yon  suppose  us  to  be.  Dr.  Crolly 
is  asked — "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  in(piire  from  you,  whether  there  is  any  danger 
of  the  religious  principles  of  Roman  Catholics  being  interfered  with  in  any  way  by 
their  attendance  at  the  Belfast  Institution  ?  "  He  says — "  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there 
is.  Some  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  to  this  institution  ;  and,  though 
they  were  not  of  my  parish  or  diocese,  they  were  obliged  to  attend  public  worship  in 
my  parisli." 

These  observations  lead  me  to  thhik  that  the  masters  of  these  institutions  directed 
the  attention  of  their  Roman  Caiholic  pupils  to  their  moral  and  religious  duties; 
and  that,  so  far  from  attempting  to  proselytize,  they  were  honourable  men,  who  felt 
that  they  had  other  business  than  that  of  undermining  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
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tholic  youth.  Dr.  Crolly  is  asked — ''Have  you  ever  beard  complaints,  tliat  tlie 
attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Institution  was  attended  with  any  danger  to 
their  faith  ? "  lie  replies — "  Never.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  interfered 
to  prevent  it;  but  I  never  apprehended,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  thing  of  the 
sort." 

He  states  that  the  religious  instruction  which  the  pupils  received,  was  tliat 
derived  by  their  attending  at  the  explanation  of  the  catechism  and  public  worship  in 
their  own  places.  But,  at  the  worst,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  might  say,  "I  will 
not  permit  these  youths  to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  religious  truths.  I  will 
write  to  their  parents  on  the  subject;  I  will  volunteer  my  services;  I  will  see  that 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  provided  for  them.  But  you  will  endow 
religious  professorships;  and  have  too  much  respect  for,  and  too  mucli  confidence  in, 
the  importance  that  you  attach  to  religion  to  believe  that  you  will  neglect  a  neces- 
sary provision  of  the  kind.  Dr.  Crolly  says  —  "lam  personally  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  professors  "  And  he  is  asked — "Have  any  of  those  professors  conducted 
themselves  in  any  way  offensive  towards  Roman  Catholics  ?  " 

Now,  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  testimony  wliich  is  given  in  answer  to  that  question 
—  "No;  quite  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  professors  requested  that  I  wouhi  revise 
some  copies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils;  and,  though  they  are  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  believe  they 
have  paid  proper  and  respectful  attention  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  scholars." 

Here,  then,  is  Irish  religious  experience,  and  I  place  that  in  juxtaposition  with 
your  fears  for  the  future.  I  believe  that  that  which  has  happened  in  Belfast  will 
happen  again,  if  we  are  careful  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  professors.  These 
are  facts  in  favour  of  communions  of  different  sects,  and  united  education.  The 
difference  between  these  proposed  institutions  and  that  of  Belfast  is,  that  in  tiie 
latter  there  were  theological  professors  endowed  by  the  State,  giving  it  a  sectarian 
cast.  Yet  Dr.  Crolly,  in  1827,  held  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  Roman 
Catholic  youths  being  educated  there,  the  principle  being  recognised  that  each  party 
should  be  religiously  instructed  according  to  the  wisli  of  his  parents.  I  confess  I 
was  surprised,  and  seldom  have  I  been  more  surprised,  when  I  perused  that  public 
document  recently  set  forth,  wherein  it  is  contended  that  a  Roman  Catholic  pupil 
cannot  receive  instruction  through  lectures  given  by  a  professor  of  geology,  or  of 
anatomy,  or  of  history,  except  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic  professor.  It  is  urged,  I  know, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  their  faith.  Well,  if  that  means  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  infidelity  in  the  study  of  geology,  or  of  anatomy,  or  in  the  professors  of  them,  I 
think  that  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  stand  upon  the  same  footing  in 
that  respect.  But,  if  I  listen  to  a  professor  who  lectures  upon  any  science,  does 
the  difference  of  his  faith  from  mine  expose  me  to  so  much  danger,  that  my  exalted 
ideas  of  religion,  and  my  well-groiuided  belief,  arc  to  be  overturned  by  that  associa- 
tion ?  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  science.  But  will  a  man  who  is  selected  by  the 
Crown  for  (hat  important  trust,  a  man  eminent  in  his  sphere,  after  he  has  developed 
to  his  ])U]n\  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  the  human  eye,  or  the  wonderful  and  per- 
petual working  of  the  human  heart,  end  his  description  by  which  he  enlarges  the  mind 
and  ex|)ands  the  intellect  of  his  ))upil,  with  a  weak  attempt  to  disown  the  great  JNIaker 
of  all  'a'  Or,  can  you  snp])ose  that  a  jjrofessor  will  terminate  an  anatomical  lecture 
with  a  sly  sarcasm  against  Martin  I^uthor,  or  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Council  of 
Trent?  Such  a  thing  is  really  ridiculous.  I  cannot  conceive,  that  after  an  astro- 
nomical lecturi-  a  ])rol'essor  would  take  advantage  of  the  ])ower  of  his  position,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  on  which  iie  acc("])ts  his  office,  fur  tlu>  purpose  of  undermining 
the  faith  and  corru])ting  the  morals  of  his  sclu)l;irs.  Would  a  Roman  Catholic, 
were  a  se(;ond  Newton  to  arise,  refuse  to  receive  lectures  in  astronomy  from  such  a 
man  ?  Look  at  the  magnificent  conclusions  he  draws  as  to  the  onnii]iotence  and 
omnii»resence  of  the  Deity.  Can  a  man  descend  from  such  lofty  sublimities  to  the 
paltry  etrort  of  corrujiting  the  faitli  of  some  one  of  his  listening  pupils?  It  is  not 
credible.  'J'hereforc  I  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  have  an  equal 
guarantee  against  the  iirojjagalion  of  infidelity  in  these  institutions.  But  it  is  objected 
that  tliese  professors  are  to  be  exclusively  in  the  nomination  of  the  Crown.  Why,  that 
certainly  is  the  case  at  iiresent ;  for  great  care  iimst  necessarily  be  exercised  at  first 
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in  their  selection.  It  is  also  said  there  is  no  ])iiblic  trial.  But  if,  hereafter,  tliis 
should  he  found  inexpedient,  1  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  contniry  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill  to  have  a  change  in  that  res])ect.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  ntmost  care  will  not  be  taken  in  selecting  ))ropcr  persons  for  those  institutions, 
which  are  to  be  establislied  in  tiie  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  jNIunster  and  Con- 
naught.  I  very  much  fear — notuithstanding  all  the  pains  that  may  be  taken  to 
secure  men  of  distinguished  reputation  and  of  qualifications  of  the  higliest  order — 
that  the  most  eminent  men,  being  those  generally  speaking  who  are  the  most  advanced 
ill  life,  will  be  the  least  inclined  to  come  forward,  and  the  most  disposed  to  shun 
competition.  Before  1  sit  down,  I  should  wisii  to  mention  one  j)oint  wliich  seems  to 
me  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  my  right  hon.  friend — 1  mean  exhibitions.  It  has 
been  thought — and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  very  good  ground — that  they  would 
greatly  stimulate  industry'  and  promote  sound  learning.  It  has  been,  I  regret  to 
observe,  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  tho.-e  who  have  brought  forward  this  mea- 
sure have  made  no  declaration  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  university.  Now  I  do 
think  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  premature  to  make  any  declara- 
ti(ni  upon  that  subject.  I  think  it  is  a  question  M'hich  ought  to  be  left  for  mature 
deliberation ;  thus  much,  however,  1  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  it  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  better  to  form  a  university  by  the  union  of  the  three  colleges,  than  to 
attempt  to  establish  three  by  erecting  each  college  into  a  university  ;  considerations 
of  this  kind,  however,  will  come  time  enough.  If  these  colleges  are  found  to  work 
well — if  they  merit  and  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ireland — we  then  can 
proceed  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  with  respect  to  a  university,  because  some 
lime  hence  will  clearly  be  the  fittest  for  its  consideration  :  for  those  reasons  we  think 
it  quite  as  well  to  make  no  declarations  on  this  point.  The  Crown  possesses  the 
power  of  incorporating  these  colleges  into  a  university  wlienever  the  necessity  arises, 
and  it  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  jiarliament.  It  will  then,  I  think,  be  admitted 
that  this  plan  is  extensive,  though  it  does  not  embrace  all  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  include.  These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  upon  which  this  measure  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House.  On  the  whole,  we  have  thought  that  it  was  the  best 
Avhich  we  could  at  present  produce  ;  that,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  we  stood  a  better  chance  of  success  with  a  system  in  which  religious  educa- 
tion would  be  placed  on  the  footing  now  proposed,  than  by  attempting  to  form 
separate  theological  establishments,  or  by  appointing  separate  theological  professors 
in  each  college.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  says  that 
he  will  not  support  any  but  a  system  of  education  based  upon  religion  ;  that  he  will 
support  nothing  without  religious  instruction.  But  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend  will 
feel  himself  bound  in  candour  to  admit,  that  by  religious  instruction  he  must  mean 
instruction  according  to  the  principles,  doctrine,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.  That  must  be  his  plan— consistently  with  himself  he  could  adopt  no 
other;  but  for  our  parts,  we  should  rather  abandon  the  scheme  altogether  than 
attempt  to  establish  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  colleges  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  know  this  plan  of  ours  has  been  objected  to  by  high  autho- 
rity in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  will  add,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
this,  and  notwithstanding  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  amongst  respectable  and  intelligent  men  of  all  classes  there 
exists  a  strong  disposition  to  accept  this  proposition.  My  belief  is,  that  the  national 
system  can  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland. 
My  belief  is,  that  the  effect  of  improved  education  will  be  to  soften  the  asperities 
which  arise  in  Ireland  on  account  of  religious  differences — dift'erences  which  greatly 
embitter  social  life  in  Ireland.  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  writer,  I  will  say,  that 
this  plan  is  well  calculated  to  lay  a  foundation  for  developing  those  natural  and 
national  resources  with  which  thut  country  abounds — to  develop  them  not  so  much 
by  the  introduction  of  fresh  capital  into  that  country,  as  by  that  cultivation  of  indus- 
trial and  scientific  knowledge,  combined  with  religious  instruction,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  bill  to  establish. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  the  Ilonse  adjourned. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 
June  10,  1845. 

Mr.  Villiers  having  submitted  liis  annual  motion  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn- 
laws — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :  Sir,  I  have  had  so  many  opportunities  of  stating-  to  the  House 
my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  that  I  feel  reluctant  again  to  express  them  ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  position  in  whicli  I  stand,  I 
am  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  immediate  question  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  has  made  on  the  present  occasion  a  motion 
similar  to  that  which  he  proposed  last  year;  tliey  are  in  substance  j)recisely  the 
same.  The  hon.  gentleman  last  year  made  the  following  proposition  : — "  That  this 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : — '  That  it  appears,  by  a  recent  census,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  number;  That  it  is  in  evidence  before  this  House,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  her  jNIajesty's  subjects  are  insutficiently  provided  with  the  first 
necessaries  of  life;  That,  nevertheless,  a  Corn- law  is  in  force  which  restricts  the 
supply  of  food,  and  thereby  lessens  its  abundance;  That  any  such  restriction  having 
for  its  object  to  impede  the  free  purchase  of  an  article  upon  which  depends  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  community,  is  indefensible  in  principle,  injurious  in  operation,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished  ;  That  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  that  the  Act  5  and  6  Victoria, 
c.  14,  shall  be  repealed  forthwith.'' 

Now,  I  voted  against  t!ie  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  last  year;  and  I  am  not 
able  to  concur  in  his  present  motion.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  out  to  the  no- 
ble lord  that  measure  of  injustice  which  he  has  dealt  to  others.  The  noble  lord  was 
not  enabled  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  last  year  ;  but  he  is  enabled 
to  do  so  this  year,  though  the  proposal  is  identical  with  that  of  last  year.  I  give 
the  noble  lord  entire  credit  for  integrity  of  motive.  He  shall  not  hear  from  me  any 
taunt  because  upon  this  occasion  he  supports  the  same  resolution  which  he  could  not 
.  support  last  year.  But  I  think  we  must  be  fast  approaching  that  period  when  the 
noble  lord  will  not  only  give  his  support  to  the  first  two  parts  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  but  cordially  concur  with  the  others.  But  when  the  noble  lord 
savs  that  the  ett'ect  of  the  existing  Corn-law  is  to  increase  the  rents  of  the  landlords, 
and  advises  them  to  consider  what  must  be  the  invidious  effect  of  that  in  the  eyes  of 
a  scrutinizing  and  intelligent  population,  let  me  remind  him  that  that  objection  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  his  own  proposition.  The  hon.  member  for  Stockport  said, 
that  wiiatever  was  the  amount  of  a  fixed  duty,  there  was  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  value  of  every  quarter  of  corn,  the  domestic  produce  of  this  country.  There- 
fore, the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  noble  lord  do  not  agree.  The  effect  of  his  4s.  or  6s. 
duty  is  to  make  a  corresponding  increase  of  price  in  every  quarter  of  corn  sold  and  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  is  a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate,  and 
I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty  ;  and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Stockport  iias  faileii  to  establish  that  proposition  against  the  noble  lord.  But  though 
I  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  cannot  concur  in  some  of  the 
arguments  I  have  heard  to-night  on  this  side  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  it.  I 
must  say,  that  1  think  experience  bus  shown  that  a  high  price  of  corn  is  not  neces- 
sarily acconi[)anied  with  a  high  rate  of  wages.  i>ut  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible 
to  show  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  corn  ;  and  speaking  generally 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  tliis  country,  1  think  it  inii)ossible  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  to  their  advantage  that  Ibcre  should  be  permanently  a  high  ])rice  of  corn.  I  own 
1  cannot  concur  with  my  hon.  friend  in  speaking  of  the  cundition  of  the  working 
classes,  that  wiiatever  their  condition  n)ight  have  been  some  few  months  ago,  it  is  in 
some  respects  deteriorated,  and  that  generally  speaking  the  working  classes  at  present 
are  not  in  so  comfortal)le  a  state  as  they  were  a  few  monlhs  ago.  I  should  deeply 
regret  it,  if  that  were  the  case.  1  cannot  speak  of  every  district  or  parish.  I  know 
there  are  great  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  con.sequently  of  emitloyment  for  them  ;  but, 
speaking  generally  of  the  working  classes,  and  ])articularly  of  tlie  manufacturing 
classes,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  deterioration  in  their  condition  as  compared 
to  that  condition  some  few  months  ago.     On  the  contrary,  I  do  perceive  in  the  in- 
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oiYused  consumption  of  many  articles — of  coffee,  often,  of  sugar,  continued  even  tip 
to  tlie  present  tiuio,  an  cfl'ective  proof  that  their  condition  now  as  compared  with 
their  condition  some  two  or  tiiree  years  ago  is  greatly  improved  ;  and  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  it  continues,  generally  speaking,  to  im])rove.  The  hon.  member  for  Stock- 
port blamed  my  right  hon.  friend  for  dealing  Avith  future  things.  I  must  say  tliat 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  exactly  subject  to  the  same  objection  ;  because 
the  greater  part  of  that  speech  consisted  not  of  argument,  but  of  confident  predic- 
tions of  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  And,  if  I 
could  believe  that  his  predictions  would  be  fully  verified,  my  objections,  even  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  would  be  considerably  weakened.  But  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  greatly  overrate  the  advantages  of  a  rei)eal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  ;  he  points  out  the  great  discrepancies  that  there  are  between  the  wealth  of 
some  portion  of  the  community  and  the  poverty  of  others,  and  he  says,  and  says  with 
truth — "  You  cannot  say  that  the  condition  of  this  country  is  perfect,  while  there 
are  1,500,000  ]>aupers  in  it."  He  speaks  of  the  midland  districts,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  manufacturing  community  ;  and  he  infers  thence  that  you  must  proceed  to  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  It  is  my  confident  belief  that,  establish  what 
system  of  Corn-laws  you  please,  you  must  expect  to  find  such  dift'erences  in  this 
country  and  in  a  state  of  society  like  this;  you  must  expect  to  find  those  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  They  exist,  I  believe,  in  every  cotnitry  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  more  civilization  and  refinement  increases,  there  be 
not  a  greater  tendency  towards  those  extremes.  Snppose  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
have  succeeded  in  repealing  the  Corn-laws,  he  would  find  that  he  had  done  little 
towards  preventing  or  curing  the  evils  he  points  out;  and  we  should  then  be  again 
told,  having  failed  to  cure  this  great  evil,  having  failed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  we  must  proceed  to  some  other  mode  of  relief,  some  other  re- 
medy for  the  evil.  I  wish.  Sir,  to  reconcile  the  gradual  approach  towards  sound 
principles,  with  a  full  and  cautious  consideration  of  the  relations  which  have  been 
established,  and  the  interests  tliat  have  grown  up  under  a  different  system.  The 
hon.  member  for  Wolverhamption  tells  us  that  the  system  of  protection  has  endured 
since  1688 — he  admits  that  since  the  ]ieriod  of  the  revolution,  since  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  this  country  of  King  William — protection  has  been  given  to  agricul- 
ture, and  it  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time.  Be  it  so — I  ask,  under  that 
state  of  tlie  law  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  what  peculiar  and  special  relations 
have  grown  up  ?  Is  it  then  fit  that  these  relations  should  be  disturbed  as  the  hon. 
member  proposes  to  disturb  them,  or  is  it  not  more  for  the  general  interest  that  in 
returning  to  what  I  admit  to  be  a  better  condition  of  society  and  the  establishment 
of  better  principles,  we  should  proceed  with  caution  and  deliberation — that  our  steps 
should  be  taken,  not  hastily,  but  with  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  interests  which 
have  grown  up  under  a  state  of  law  which  has  endured  for  150  years?  Now,  what 
has  been  the  course  of  our  legislation  for  the  last  few  years  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
we  refused  to  recognise  the  soundness  of  these  principles  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  we 
have  contended  that  agriculture  stands  on  some  different  footing  with  respect  to 
them  from  other  interests  of  this  country?  In  1842,  we  found  a  Corn-law  existing, 
which  gave  very  great  protection  to  agriculture.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that 
when  I  brought  forward  the  present  Corn-law,  I  avowed  it  was  not  my  object  to  re- 
duce that  protection  ;  but  my  right  hon.  friend  has  truly  stated,  that  in  bringing 
forward  the  present  Corn-law,  I  did  contemplate  a  material  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  protection  given  by  the  last  Corn -law.  Where  there  is  now  a  duty  of  I2s.  per 
quarter  on  the  import  of  foreign  wheat,  there  was  then,  I  think,  a  duty  of  255.  or 
30s. ;  and  I  might  refer  to  the  operation  of  the  law  since  its  passing  to  show  that 
under  the  present  law  corn  has  been  brought  in,  and  at  such  times,  as  under  tlie 
former  law  could  not  have  been  introduced.  In  1 842,  there  was  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  the  import  of  foreign  cattle  and  foreign  meat;  that  prohibition  has  been  removed, 
and  there  has  been  substituted  a  moderate  amount  of  duty  on  the  import,  both  of 
foreign  cattle  and  meat.  The  hon.  member  for  Durham  has  gone  into  a  long  detail 
of  alterations  in  the  law  by  which  tha  protection  given  to  agriculture  lias  been 
gradually  abated  ;  he  referred  to  the  immense  quantities  of  foreign  bark  which  have 
been  introduced,  and  asked  the  agriculturists  whether  they  were  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  price  of  bark  ?     I  believe  many  of  thera  would,  in  reply,  inform 
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him  that  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  tliat  tlie  import  of  foreign  hark  had  materiallj' 
reduced  the  price  of  that  grown  in  this  country.  Again,  tiui'oer  is  an  article 
in  which  the  agricultural  interest  is  deej)ly  concerned.  By  the  tariif  of  1842, 
the  monopoly  of  timber,  the  produce  of  this  country,  in  the  home  market, 
•was  materially  abated  by  the  law  then  introduced.  Timber,  the  produce 
of  the  Baltic,  is  admitted  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  than  formerly ; 
and  limber,  the  produce  of  Canada,  is  admitted  at  a  merely  nominal  duty;  and 
I  apprehend  that  the  etfect  of  these  alterations  is,  that  wliiie  there  has  been  increased 
demand  for  foreign  timber,  that  has  been  accompanied  with  a  material  reduction  of 
the  price  of  timber  in  this  country.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  laws  they  have  passed,  have  not  considered  the  agricultural  interest 
as  s])ecially  entitled  to  protection,  or  as  exempted  from  the  operation  of  those 
principles  which  have  been  applied  to  other  classes.  But  the  law  of  1842  passed, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  passed  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  agricultu- 
ral representatives  in  this  House.  I  do  not  think  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  are  justified  in  talking  of  the  agricultural  members  as  having  voted  with  any 
feeling  of  disinclination  to  promote  the  object  of  tliat  law,  or  that  those  hon. 
members  in  any  way  showed  their  dissent  from  any  reduction  of  the  protective  duties 
which  that  measure  involved.  It  may  be  true  that,  with  respect  to  certain  par- 
ticular articles,  objections  were  raised;  but  as  against  the  measure  generally,  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  fairly  said  there  was  any  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  members.  It  vt'as  unquestionably  felt  at  the  time  to  be  an  important 
measure,  and  one  effecting  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  protective  duties. 
But  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Iv'orthamptnnshire  has  justly  claimed  for  the 
agricultural  interest  a  willing  submission  to  a  new  state  of  tilings,  a  ready  yielding 
up  of  the  privileges  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  from  the  belief  that  they 
will  derive  an  equal  share  of  benefit  with  their  fellow-men,  from  a  measure  intended 
for  the  general  good.  What  have  been  the  other  eifects  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  corn-law  of  1842?  We  were  told  that  the  retention  of  that  law  would  be 
inconsistent  vvith  th«  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country. 
But  has  that  prediction  been  verified?  Concurrently  with  that  law  you  have  seen 
a  revival  of  industry,  an  extension  of  commerce  and  a  degree  of  manufacturing 
activity,  which  we  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  or  contemi)lated  within  so  short 
a  time.  All  this  has  existed  concurrently  with  the  new  corn-law  of  1842.  The 
hon.  member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  has  admitted  these  results;  but  he  has 
contended  that  they  might  have  been  carried  further.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  extend  our  wislies  fur  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  I  quite  admit  that  it 
might  be  carried  further  than  at  present;  but  all  I  say  is,  that  we  have  now  arrived 
at  a  point  which,  in  1842,  we  hardly  expected  to  reach  in  so  limited  a  time,  and 
which  some  persons  thought  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  enactment  of  this 
new  corn-law.  It  was  said  that  this  new  corn-law  gave  no  security  against  great 
fluctuations  in  price;  but  I  must  say  that  during  its  existence  there  has  been  greater 
steadiness  of  price  than  almost  at  any  other  period.  I  was  looking  at  tlie  price  of 
wheat  since  Sei)tembcr  last,  and  I  think  that  during  every  week  since  then,  the  price 
of  wheat  has  hardly  varied  more  than  \.-i.  Ud.  a  (piarter.  The  lowest  price  during 
that  period  was  4Gs.  2d.,  and  the  highest  46*.  \\d.  In  1842,  there  was  an  expecta- 
tion of  a  bad  harvest;  but  taking  the  ])rice  from  September  or  October,  1842,  I  nuist 
say  that  tlicre  lias  been  less  of  Ouctuation  of  price  than  at  almost  an}' similar  period. 
But  it  would  probably  be  said  that  this  was  the  consequence  of  favourable  harvests; 
but  though  the  harvest  last  year  was  tolerably  good  for  wheat,  yet,  as  far  as  barley 
and  oats  were  concerned,  it  was  defective.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  produce 
of  l)arley  in  the  last  two  years  was  deficient;  and  I  douljt  Avhcther  the  oat  crop  was 
very  abundant.  Therefore,  as  far  as  oats  and  barley  are  concerned,  the  law  has  been 
exposed  to  tlu^  operations  of  deficient  harvests.  Nevertheless  there  has  been  a 
gradual  monthly  itn[)ortation,  particularly  of  barley,  under  the  existing  law,  and  the 
prices  have  not  materially  varied.  'I'hen  it  has  been  said  that  tlie  present  law  holds 
out  exjieetations  wliicli  are  false,  and  which  tend  to  check  agricultural  im[)rovement. 
I  must  say,  that  I  think  that  statement  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  I  doubt 
whetlier,  during  any  period  in  the  past  history  of  this  country,  there  has  been  more 
rapid  progress  in  agricultural  improvement  than   during   the  last  three  years.     I 
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tliiiik  it  tlierefure  impossible  to  say  tliat  the  existence  of  tlie  present  corn-law 
is  incompatible  with  the  application  of  capital  and  science  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  Therefore,  these  defects,  which  have  been  charged  on  the  existing  law, 
are  defects  to  which  it  is  not  justly  liable.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  demand  for  manufacturing  industry;  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  be  incompatible  with  steadiness  of  price.  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  cannot  take  any  effectual  precaution  against  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  an 
article  like  that  of  corn;  that  you  cannot  take  perfect  security  against  that  which 
you  consider  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  existing  law,  namely,  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  harvest.  While  there  are  great  speculations  in  corn,  great  quanti- 
ties of  corn  will  be  brought  into  the  markets  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  production  of  a  future  harvest  will  always  exist.  Tiiere  will 
always  be  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  good  harvest  may  not  diminish 
the  value  of  corn;  and  therefore  those  who  hold  foreign  corn,  if  they  think  that 
the  prices  of  domestic  produce  will  be  affected  by  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a 
harvest,  will  conduct  their  speculations  or  transactions  accordingly:  and  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  whether  you  have  a  fixed  duty  or  no  duty  at 
all,  you  must  expect  that,  on  account  of  that  uncertainty,  considerable  quantities 
of  corn  will  be  imported.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  these  quantities 
of  corn  are  thrown  upon  the  market  at  once.  They  are  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  are  not  immediately  thrown  on  the  home  market.  Taking  these  facts 
into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  that  the  existing  corn-law  is  fairly  liable  to 
the  charges  brought  against  it,  or  that  the  predictions  made  as  to  its  failure  have 
been  verified;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  and  still  less  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton, 
in  lieu  of  the  present  corn-law.  I  do  not  defend  the  present  corn-law  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  for  the  especial  advantage  of  any  particular  interest.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  any  law  that  should  be  su])posed  to  be 
founded  on  that  consideration,  which  it  had  been  said  this  law  is  founded  on, 
namely  a  desire  to  increase  the  rents  of  landlords.  But  this  I  do  believe,  that 
looking  at  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  generally,  and  all  those  connected 
with  it,  looking  at  the  obligations  to  which  they  are  subject,  I  think  that  any  such 
change  in  the  corn-law  as  that  contemplated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  might  tell 
injuriously  no  doubt  on  the  landlords  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil;  but  I  believe 
that  the  objection  to  it  would  be  that  it  would  tell  more  injuriously  on  the  great 
class  whose  prosperity  is  involved  with  that  of  the  proprietors.  It  nas  been  said, 
that  the  law  is  required,  because  incumbrances  on  estates  must  be  provided  for. 
I  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  the  defence  of  the  law  on  such  an  idea,  or 
upon  the  exclusive  interests  of  any  class.  But  I  must  say  that  there  are  social  and 
moral  relations,  which  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  overlook.  Under  the  state  of 
the  law,  as  existing,  there  has  grown  up  a  relation  between  landlord,  tenant,  and 
labourer,  which  does  not  rest  merely  on  pecuniary  considerations.  The  landlords 
and  proprietors  in  this  country — at  least  in  great  districts  of  it — do  not  look  on 
land  in  the  light  of  a  mere  commercial  speculation.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
great  evil  if  they  did  so.  According  to  the  principles  for  which  the  hon.  gentle-, 
man  opposite  contends,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  say,  "let  the  landlord  make  as 
much  of  his  land  as  he  can — he  has  a  right  to  do  that;"  on  tlie  same  principle 
he  has  a  right  commercially  speaking,  on  tlie  termination  of  a  lease,  to  let  his  land 
for  the  utmost  he  can  get  for  it.  I  will  not  say  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  modes, 
if  you  abolish  the  corn-laws,  by  which  the  dilficulties  the  landlord  will  have  to 
meet  will  be  met.  Possibly  it  may  be  said,  let  the  landlord — the  principles  of  trade 
having  been  suddenly  applied  to  the  produce  of  tbe  land — let  him  regard  the 
land  itself  in  the  same  light;  let  there  be  no  reference  to  the  relations  that  have 
existed,  perhaps  for  centuries,  between  him  and  the  family  that  occupies  that 
land;  let  him  have  no  regard  for  the  labourer;  let  him  take  the  man  who  can  do 
most  for  his  IO5.  or  12.9.  a  week;  let  the  old  and  weak  receive  no  consideration, 
because  they  cannot  perform  the  labour  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  active,  can 
do ;  though  the  land  may  be  so  regarded,  yet  in  every  thing  but  a  purely  commercial 
sense,  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view,  I  should  deeply  regret  it.  It  would  alter 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  be  accompanied  by  social  evils  which  no  pecu- 
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niary  gain,  no  strict  application  of  a  j)urcly  commercial  principle,  could  compensate. 
I  will  not  carry  this   too  far ;  I   will   not — because    I   cannot — siiy  tliat   agriculture 
onglit  to  be  exempt  from  the  gradual  application  of  principles  tliat  have  been  ap- 
plied to  other  interests.     I  fairly  own  tliat  1  doubt  whether  protection  could  be  vin- 
dicated on  the  ground  of  being  independent  of  foreign  supply.      I  think    it  would 
be  of  very  great  importance — I  should  rejoice  in  the  fact — 1  should  rejoice  in  the 
result,    that   the   greater   portion    of  our   supply   was   derived   from   our   infernal 
resources.     In  every  point  of  view,  commercially,  morally,  and  socially,  it  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  in  so  improved  a  state 
that  Ave  could  rely  on  our  own  international  resources  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
supply.     But  the  hope  to  make  ourselves  entirely  independent  of  foreign  supply  is 
out  of  the  question.     If  that  had  been  our  view,  we  ought  not  to  have  relinquished 
the  prohibition  on  the  import  of  cattle  and  meat,  and  we  ought  to  have  established 
such  a  protection  on  corn  as  to  have  ensured  the  application  of  an   amount  of 
capital  to  the  land  which   would  have   secured  that  independence.      That  would 
have  been,  I  think,  an  erroneous  policy;    and  though  I  still  contend  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage   for   us  to   be   independent  of  foreign  supply,  and  that  we 
should  look  to  our  own   produce  as  the  main  source  of  our  supply,  yet  it  would  be 
Impossible   to  defend   protection   on   the  ground   that  we  ought  to  be  completely 
independent  of  all  foreign   countries.     I  have  attempted   to  show,  therefore,  that 
during  the  three  or  four  years  the  present  government  have  been  in  power,  they  have 
altered  our  commercial  laws  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  principles,  and  have 
not  excepted  the  Corn-laws,  and  other  laws  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  products.     In  no  respect,  upon  any  article  imported,  have  they 
increased  protecting  duties.     You  may  think  we  have  not  carried  the  principle  far 
enough;  but,  at  any  rate,  every  act  we  have  done  has  been  an  act  tending  to  esta- 
blish, with  respect  to  the  import  of  every  foreign  article,  thiit  principle  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  sound  one — the  gradual  abatement  of  purely  protecting  duties.     I 
must  also  claim  for  them  the  liberty  and  the  power  of  continuing,  according  to  their 
judgment,  the  application  of  that  principle.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  experience 
of  the  past,  with  respect  to  those  articles  on  which  high  duties  have  been  removed, 
jBonfirms  the  impression  founded  on  the  general  principle.     But,  Sir,  with  the  strong 
opinion  I  entertain,  that  in  tlie  application  of  this  principle  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
the  utmost  caution  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  its  general  acceptance  and  stability,  I 
cannot  consent  to  give  my  vote  for  a  proposition  that  implies  the  total  disregard 
of  every  such  consideration,  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.     If  the 
doctrine  is  good  lor  cfjrn,  it  is  good  for  every  thing  else.     The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gentleman^  though  coniined  to  corn,  applies  to  every  other  production,  not  only  to 
every  article  of  agricultural  produce,  but  to  every  other  you  can  name,  because  he 
contends  that  the  duty  on  foreign  importation  restricts  supply,  impedes  the  free  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  labour,  and,   therefore,  ought  to  be  abolished.     All  otir 
colonial  interest  will  then  become  .subject  to  this  jiriuciple;  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
instantaneous  application  of  such  a  principle,  cither  to  tlie  agricultural  or  colonial 
interest,  tliowgh  it  may  be  accopai)anicd  by  some  immediate  fall  of  prices,  would  not 
,be  for  the  axlvantage  of  tlie  whole  community.     It  is  upon  that  ground,  because  I 
believe  it  would  be  injurious  to  every  interest,  because  I  believe  your  colonial  rela- 
tions could  not  coexist  with  the  sudden  ap])!ication  of  such  a  law,  because  I  believe 
tlie  interest  /)f  Irehitul  would  he  prejudiced  by  a  sudden  importation  of  corn;   and 
ibreset'ing  in  such  a  sudden  importation  no  security  for  a  permanent  contiimance  of 
low  prices,  I  shall  give  my  decided  vote  against  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
Wian. 

Motion  negatived  by  a  majority  of  132. 
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June  13,  1845. 

In  a  conversation,  consequent  ii|)on  .some  remarks  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  as  to  the  state  of 
our  naval  forts  and  arsenals,  and  harbours  for  the  j)rotection  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
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SirR.  I'EiiL  observed,  that  lie  supposed  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston) 
would  not  bring  forward  fhat  evening  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  but 
wliicli  he  had  not  fixed  for  that  occasion.  With  respect  to  tiie  gallant  officer  (Sir 
C.  Napier,)  he  should  observe  that  he  had  a  great  advantage  over  her  Majesty's 
government  in  discussing  that  sulyect.  The  gallant  officer  knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  ministers  to  discuss  those  details  into  which 
he  had  entered.  The  gallant  officer  might  think  it  a  great  public  advantage  to  point 
out  all  the  weak  points  of  our  coast;  and  he  might  deem  it  his  duty  to  call  tlie 
attention  of  parliament  and  the  government  to  the  mode  in  which  this  harbour  might 
be  destroyed,  or  that  ar.^enal  be  dismantled.  That  was  the  gallant  officer's  view  of 
his  duty  to  his  country;  but  tiie  gallant  officer  should  know  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  the  government  to  enter  with  him  into  the  discussion  of 
details  of  that  nature.  He  had  interfered  with  his  gallant  friend  (Captain  Boldero) 
whose  duty  it  was  to  move  the  Ordnance  estimates;  and  he  had  requested  him  not 
to  answer  the  gallant  officer  in  detail.  He  should  think  that  it  would  require  an 
outlay  of  £25,000,000  at  least,  to  complete  that  system  of  naval  defence  which  the 
gallant  commodore  advocated.  The  gallant  commodore  had  gone  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  investigated  the  question  of  the 
construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel;  and  he  had  not  only  insisted  on 
the  desirableness  of  constructing  those  harbours  to  which  the  commissioners  had 
alluded,  but  he  had  foiuid  fault  with  them  because  they  had  not  also  recommended 
the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  Dartmouth  and  other  places.  The  gallant 
commodore  had  told  thera  that  they  ought  to  construct  harbours  in  the  eastern  coast 
for  the  protection  of  their  coal  trade;  and  he  had  also  stated  that  there  was  no  port 
in  our  western  coast  but  the  port  of  Liverpool,  that  could  be  considered  safe  from 
the  attack  of  an  enemy.  He  supposed  that  the  gallant  officer  would  also  include  in 
his  scheme  a  supplementary  outlay  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  although  he  had  omitted 
to  make  any  reference  to  that  part  of  the  question.  But  the  gallant  commodore 
would  evidently  include,  in  his  proposal,  the  whole  of  the  English  coast,  and  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  He  could,  however,  go  beyond  the  gallant  officer,  and  include  the 
Channel  Islands  in  his  outlay.  But  if  they  were  prepared  to  incur,  during  a  time 
of  peace  like  the  present,  an  expense  which  they  had  never  incurred  in  time  of 
war,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  their  estimates.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, say,  that  it  would  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  trust  to  present 
appearances,  or  to  the  pacific  declarations  of  other  nations ;  but  he  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  tnie  jxilicy  of  this  country  to  take  every  reasonable  precau- 
tion against  any  contingencies  that  might  arise.  They  ought,  no  doubt,  to  calculate 
upon  the  possibility  of  war,  and  feel  that  that  great  calamity  might  yet  come  upon 
them;  and  therefore,  although  he  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  the  gallant  officer 
respecting  the  outlay  we  ought  to  incur  upon  our  coast,  he  did  not  say  that  we 
ought  to  neglect  those  reasonable  precautions  which  would  prevent  us  from  being 
taken  unawares,  and  unprovided  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out.  What  was  the 
course  which  the  government  had  taken  ?  Why,  they  had  already  proposed  an 
increase  in  our  navy  estimates  ;  and  they  had  also  selected  officers  who  were  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  improving  our  harbours,  and  adding  to  our  naval  defences  He 
know  that  it  would  not  be  wise  on  his  part  to  enter  into  detailed  explanations  upon 
tliat  siftject:  but  still  the  gallant  commodore  had  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
observing  an  entire  silence  with  respect  to  it.  The  increase  in  the  estimates  this 
year  had  no  reference  to  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel. 
With  respect  to  the  defences  of  our  ports  and  arsenals,  he  could  readily  believe,  that 
with  that  pressure  in  our  finances  which  had  existed  during  several  years  previous  to 
the  accession  of  the  present  government  to  office,  it  was  impossible  that  those 
ports  and  arsenals  could  have  been  improved  or  strengthened  in  the  manner  that 
wotdd  have  been  prudent  under  other  circumstances.  Her  Majesty's  government 
had  appointed  commissioners,  and  had  received  from  them  the  fullest  reports  respect- 
ing the  defence  of  our  harbours;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  details 
upon  that  subject.  The  gallant  commodore  might  come  down  to  the  House  with 
his  plan,  and  might  state  that  in  a  particular  fort  there  were  but  twenty-three 
guns ;  but  he  would  not  follow  the  exam])le  of  the  gallant  officer,  and  attempt 
to  show  what   were   the  defences  of  Pembroke,   for   instance,  although  he  might 
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differ  from  the  gallant  officer  upon  tliat  point.  But  tliey  had  received  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  and  they  had  proposed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Ord- 
nance estimates  this  year.  The  gallant  commodore  was  most  anxious  to  avert  the 
danger  to  which  he  considered  that  tiiis  country  was  exposed;  and  even  the  chance 
of  London  being  deprived  of  its  usual  supply  of  coals  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
his  mind.  Now,  he  knew  that  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  gallant  com- 
modore to  make  his  statement  were  good;  but  he  could  not  helj)  thinking  that  his 
api)rehensiuns  were  exaggerated  ;  and  he  should  also  say,  that  he  doubted  the  policy 
and  the  prudence  of  his  mode  of  proceeding.  With  respect  to  liarbours  of  refuge, 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Dover,  that  the  subject  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  government.  But  if  there  were  any  one 
thing  in  respect  to  which  the  utmost  precautions  were  unusually  necessary,  it  was 
the  spending  of  .£2, 000,000  or  £3,000,000  of  money  in  erecting  harbours  of  refuge, 
lie  had  himself  lived  to  see  a  harbour  of  refuge  constructed  at  an  expense  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poiuids,  which  harbour  had  become  almost  utterly  valueless, 
because  sufficient  caution  had  not  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  sedimen- 
tary deposits.  The  commissioners  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  at  Dover  at  £2,500,000.  That  was  no  doubt  ageneral  estimate;  but  it  was 
the  best  which  the  commissioners  could  form  upon  the  imperfect  data  before  them. 
The  cost  of  stone  would  be  a  most  important  item  in  any  such  estimate;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  that  there  was  no  stone  at  Dover  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour, 
and  that  the  best  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  would 
supply  no  fitting  material  for  such  a  work.  The  government  had  engaged  the  most 
eminent  engineers  in  this  country  to  report  to  them  upon  that  question.  They  had 
selected  five  or  six  distinguished  engineers  to  whom  they  had  referred  several  points 
upon  which  the  report  of  the  admiralty  commissioners  had  not  been  quite  satisfac- 
tory; those  commissioners  having  themselves  suggested  that  before  any  resolution 
were  come  to  respecting  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Dover,  it  was 
desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  sedi- 
mentarj'  deposits  there.  The  engineers  appointed  for  the  purpose  were  now  con- 
sidering that  subject.  The  construction  of  such  a  work  might  involve  an  outlay, 
not  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  of  millions;  and  before  that  work  was  undertaken, 
it  was  manifestly  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  most  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  would  attain  its  purpose.  The  commissioners  thought,  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel  were  entitled  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  first  consideration.  He  would  content  himself  upon  that  occasion  with  giving 
his  assurance  that  the  whole  subject  had  received,  and  was  still  receiving,  the  fullest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government.  He  could  not,  however, 
deem  it  consistent  svith  his  duty  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  enormous 
outlay,  without  being  able  to  show  that  every  precaution  had  been  taken;  first,  to 
ensure  the  selection  of  the  best  place;  and  next,  that  every  guarantee  had  been 
atforded  that  a  work  of  that  kind  would,  if  undertaken,  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  advantage  to  the  public. 
.Subject  dropped. 
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JcNE  17,  1845. 

In  the  course  of  the  very  long  debate  on  Mr.  Cliarles  Bidler's  motion,  "  That  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  case  of  the  New  Zealand  Conij-any" — 

SiK  IlouHUT  Pi;i:i,  said  :  Sir,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  differences  connect- 
ed with  party  con.^idcrations,  or  any  conflict  that  there  may  have  been  between  the 
colonial  department  and  the  Nov/  Zealand  C'ompany,  should  divert  our  attention 
fVorn  the  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  interests  of  that  colony  which  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  discussion.  Sir,  I  willingly  admit  that  the  interests  of 
I  bat  colony  are  recornnu-nded  to  us  by  many  considerations.  I  look  at  the  extent  of 
(bat  colony,  at  its  line  of  coast,  at  the  (puuility  ol  land  in  it  capable  of  cultivation 
and  improvement ;  1  look,  above  all,  at  its  i)osition  and  the  new  importance  which  it 
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lia,s  acquired  by  the  events  whicli  liave  been  passing  in  the  Pacific,  and  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  with  Cliina.    I  agri^e  with  the  noble  lurd  (Lord  John  Russell)  that 
there  appears  every  probability,  as  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment,  that  that  colony, 
if  its  interests  are  duly  regarded  and  its  welfare  fostered,   is  destined  to  occupy  a 
most  important  station  in  the  world.     I  agree  that  its  relation  to  this  country  is 
most  important.     Surveying  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  globe,  1  know  of  no  part 
of  that  globe  more  calcuhited  to  alford  a  j)roiitable  field  for  employment  to  the  super- 
abundant  popidation  of  this  country.     Every  consideration,   tlierefore,    I  willingly 
admit,  recoTumends  to  our  careful  attention  the  interests  of  this  infant  societ3\     Sir, 
the  question  is  whetlier  you  will  leave  the  charge  of  these  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  or  whether  you  will  to-night  assume  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
functi(jns  of  determining  on  the  future  government  of  the  colony  ?     The  hon.  gen- 
tleman the  member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Charles  BuUer)  moves  that  we  should  go  into 
committee  on  this  question;  and  that  gentleman,  the  most  conversant  with  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  proposes  fifteen  or  sixteen  resolutions  for  their  deliberation.     But  we 
have  been  told  by  those  who  are  going  to  support  him,  that  these  resolutions  are  for 
the  most  part  inapplicable  ;  and  that  although  they  will  vote  for  going  into  commit- 
tee, it  will  be  impossible  in  the  committee  for  them  to  acquiesce  in  his  resolutions. 
Now,  what  is  the  course  the  government  proposes  to  pursue  under  circumstances 
which  I  admit  to  be  critical ':'  Disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  a  governor — for  whose 
personal  character  I  avow  I  entertain  the  highest  respect — for  the  difficulties  of  whose 
position  I  own  I  must  make  great  allowance — we  have  yet  signified,  in  the  most  for- 
mal and  authoritative  manner,  that  his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  afl'aii's  we  do 
not   approve  of;    and    with   reluctance,   but   in    the   performance   of  a   necessary 
duty,  we  have  removed  him   from  a  post   which  he   undertook  from   the  highest 
and  most  patriotic  motives.     We  have  shown,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
we    have    no   desire    to   consult    the   feelings   and    interests   of  a   friend,    to   the 
prejudice   of    the    colony.       We    have   next   made,    or   contemplate   making,    the 
appointment  of  his  successor.      The  [)olicy   of  that  appointment   has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some;  but  I  apprehend  the  iiighest  authority  with  regard  to  his  qua- 
lifications must  be  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  who  selected   him  for  the 
situation  he  now  fills.     Anel  what  is  the  character  the  noble  lord  gives  of  him? 
He  says  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  colonial  government  that  had  to  be 
solved  was  found  in  the  position  of  South  Australia;  that  he  selected  Captain  Grey 
to  solve  that  difficulty,  and  that  he  entirely  succeeded  ;  that  difficulties  which  ap- 
peared to  be  insuperable,  were  overcome  by  his  discretion,  energy,  and  judgment. 
We  propose  now  to  submit  the  solution  of  these  yet  greater  difficulties  to  Captain 
Grey.     It  has  been  objected  that  he  is  too  young  a  man.     Well,  but  at  all  events 
he  is  five  years  older  than  he  was  when  the  noble  lord  selected  him,  and  he  under- 
took the  government  of  South  Australia.     Moreover^  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
intervening  experience  in  his  attempts  to  solve  these  great  difficulties  to  which  the 
noble  lord  referred.     Then,  some  say,  that  he  is  not  of  high  rank  enough.     As  if 
the  native  chiefs  of  New  Zealand  did  not  attach  more  importance  to  past  success, 
and  the  character  and  energy  of  a  man,  than  to  his  conventional  rank  and  station. 
He  holds  the  rank  only  of  captain  in  her  Majesty's  army;  but  he  has  been  ennnently 
successful  in  rescuing  a  colony  from  difficulty,   and  therefore  we  select  him  for  the 
command.    The  noble  member  for  Sunderland  may  say  that  we  ought  to  have  taken 
a  man  of  higher  rank  in  the  army;  but  surely  the  true  qualifications  for  this  post 
are  past  success,  and  confidence  in  the  character  and  judgment  of  the  individual  in 
question.     Then  it  is  said  that  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  personal  communica- 
tion   with   him'.     But  I    must  say,  that  experience   does  not  show  that  personal 
communication  is  of  nmch  use  in  enabling  us  to  overcome  colonial  difficulties.    The 
noble  lord,  I  i)resume,  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  communication  with  Captain 
Hobson.     [Lord  John  Russell :    No  ;  Lord  Normanby  had.]     Oh  !  the  noble  lord 
surely  will  not  make  a  distinction  between  Lord  Normanby  and  himself.     [Lord  J. 
Russell:  I  had  no  personal  communication  with  hiui.]     But  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  that  government,  of  which  the  noble  lord  was  the  organ  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had.     He  had   also  the  opportunity  of  personal  communication   with  Mr.  Spain 
upon  the  duties  of  a  Land  Commissioner;  and  we  had  the  opportunity  of  similar 
communication  with  Captain  Fitzroy.  All  these  opportunities  have  failed  of  ensuring 
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success.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  personal  conimnnication  may  not  be  in  many 
cases  an  advantage  ;  but  if  you  have  a  governor  administering  the  affairs  of  a  colony 
comparatively  near  to  this,  and  a  man  so  eminently  qualified  as  Captain  Grey,  a 
man  who  has  studied  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  has  recently  written  upon  the 
subject  with  the  utmost  judgment  and  good  sense,  I  cannot  think  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  absence  from  this  country  constitutes  any  distjualification  for  the 
command.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  we  shall  probably  give  Cafjtain  Grey  instruc- 
tions to  enter  into  disputes  and  squabbles  with  Colonel  Wakefield  on  the  one  side, 
and  somebody  else  on  the  other.  Really  it  is  very  unworthy  of  the  noble  lord  to 
make  any  such  observation.  We  sliall  give  him  the  assurance  of  our  entire  con- 
fidence, and  confer  upon  him  all  the  authority  which  is  consistent  with  the  law  and 
constitution  of  this  country.  We  shall  give  him  an  unfettered  discretion,  laying 
down,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  general  principles  by  which  we  tliink  he  ought  to  be 
guided;  but  knowing  the  difficulties  existing  of  giving  instructions  from  the 
government  at  a  distance  of  so  many  tliousand  miles,  under  the  circumstances  in 
■which  that  colony  was  placed,  the  discretion  of  Captain  Grey  will  be  unfettered  by 
any  particular  instructions.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of  this 
colony,  1  must  saj-,  that  looking  at  the  distance  at  which  it  is  removed  from  the 
seat  of  government  at  home,  and  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  issuing  orders 
for  its  government  in  this  country,  I  am  for  one  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  a 
representative  government  will  be  suited  for  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
colony.  It  has  not  the  objections  that  might  be  applied  to  a  penal  colony  ;  for  you 
have  at  any  rate  released  New  Zealand  from  the  evils  attendant  on  a  penal  settle- 
ment. Speaking,  therefore,  on  general  principles,  I  think  the  government  of  that 
colony,  in  connection  with  those  immediately  interested  in  its  local  prosperity, 
assigning  to  them  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  is  a  form  of  government  well 
adapted  for  New  Zealand.  In  short,  I  cannot  see  what  assignable  interest  you  can 
have,  except  in  the  commercial  and  social  prosperity  of  tliat  colony.  The  only 
possible  ground  of  connection  that  can  exist  will  depend  upon  its  being  profitable. 
It  is  impossible  that,  at  the  distance  at  which  we  are,  this  country  can  seek 
any  advantage  in  its  connection  with  New  Zealand,  except  reciprocal  interests; 
and,  above  all,  the  local  prosperity  of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
to  apply  without  great  consideration  the  princijdes  of  representative  government  to 
islands  where  the  circumstances  are  so  jieculiar.  .  Tiie  noble  lord  thinks  Auckland 
improperly  selected  for  t)ie  seat  of  executive  government ;  but  I  apprehend  there 
were  reasous  for  its  selection,  of  great  weight.  I  apprehend  that,  with  reference  to 
naval  and  military  considerations,  the  claims  of  Auckland  were  entitled  to  great 
consideration.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
some  other  place,  is  one  of  those  circumstances  that  must  be  influenced  by  local 
rather  than  by  general  considerations  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  select  any  other  without 
reference  to  the  general  advantage.  But,  considering  the  extent  of  the  islands,  and 
the  distance  of  the  settlements,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
representative  government,  according  to  the  construction  we  place  upon  it.  It 
appears  to  me  that  by  far  the  best  plan  would  he  the  formation,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  municipal  governments,  with  extensive  i)owers  of  local  taxation,  and  meeting  all 
local  demands.  In  tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Biu'ke,  the  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  our  North  American  colonies  grew  out  of  these  numicipal  governments.  In, 
I  thiidv,  iiis  letter  to  the  Sheiilfs  of  Bristol,  lie  says — "  These  representative  govern- 
ments in  North  .Xmerica  liave  grown  up,  1  know  not  how;  hut  tliere  tiiey  are.  The 
people  who  left  this  country,  left  it  with  fliose  feelings  of  pride,  and  of  love,  and 
attachment  to  liberty  wliich  belong  to  self-government.  They  began  with  muni- 
ci|ial  institutions.  Distance  and  ai)S(!nce  of  control  gradually  nurtured  them,  so 
that  from  small  beginnings  they  grew  uj)  into  representative  assemblies;  and  there 
I  find  them.  1  will  not  inspect  them  too  narrowly;  1  will  not  in(|uire  too  closely 
into  their  establisliment.  I  believe  they  are  the  natural  growth  of  such  institutions; 
and  those  who  have  colonies,  (^specially  ihitish  colonies,  must  expect  such  results." 

Now,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  germ  of  a  representative  government 
in  a  colony  ought  to  be  in  these  mimici])aliti('s,  widening  their  spiiere  by  degrees 
according  as  the  land  becomes  settl('<l  and  peo|iIe<l ;  and  1  doubt  wliether  that  would 
not  be  a  safer  mode  tiian  that  of  establishing  among  so  thin  a  jiopulation  a  represen- 
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tative  government  tliat  would  require  deputies  from  the  people  of  Auckland  and  of 
Wellington  to  meet  together,  separated  as  they  are  by  such  a  great  distance.  That 
will  be  one  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  able 
man  whom  wc  have  appointed  to  govern  that  colony.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
■wise  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  make  a  proprietary 
government.  I  believe  the  best  form  of  government  will  be  that  the  Crown  here 
should  superintend  the  e.vternal  regulations  of  that  country,  and  that  the  local 
executive  government  should  manage  the  internal  ali'airs  of  tlie  colony.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Crown  to  superintend  tlie  relations  of  the  colony,  in  conjunction 
witli  another  party:  to  have  two  authorities,  the  Crown  and  the  company,  each 
exercising  control  over  the  local  government,  would  be  a  system  never  tried, 
and  so  anomalous,  that  I  do  not  think  success  would  attend  it.  I  think  but  a 
very  short  interval  would  elapse  before  the  local  representative  government  would 
deny  the  authority  of  the  government  at  home  to  control  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
and  we  should  find  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  the  Crown  to  retain  its 
authority.  I  think,  theref<jre,  that  a  system  of  proprietary  government,  which 
implies  control  over  the  local  government,  to  be  divided  with  the  Crown,  would 
be  one  from  which  no  good  could  arise.  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  I  will  say  at  once,  that  I  tliink  it  important  to  maintain  that  company 
in  the  full  exercise  of  the  power  committed  to  it— I  mean  the  power  of  settlement. 
I  think  in  that  way  it  may  be  made  a  useful  instrument  of  government,  not  ex- 
ercising any  interference  with  the  aflairs  of  the  state,  and  not  exercising  any  control 
over  these  matters,  but  as  a  great  commercial  company  acting  on  enlightened 
principles,  and  aiding  the  executive  government  in  devising  the  best  and  most 
extended  means  of  emigration,  and  of  adding  to  the  employment  required  by  our 
surplus  population.  I  do  not  despair  that  these  relations  will  yet  be  established, 
and  that  without  exercising  any  powers  of  the  administration  at  home,  they  will 
subsist  as  a  company  for  the  future,  acting,  I  trust,  in  concert  and  harmony  with  the 
government,  and  as  an  useful  instrument  for  promoting  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand.  Now.  with  respect  to  the  revenue — for  we  were  particularly  challenged 
to  state  our  opinion  upon  tlie  subject — with  respect  to  the  revenue,  it  is  very 
difficult,  at  such  a  great  distance,  to  do  more  tiian  to  lay  down  general  principles. 
But  I  must  say,  with  all  my  respect  for  Captain  Fitzroy,  the  abandonment  of  all 
revenue  constitutes  a  most  serious  evil.  The  customs'  regulations  should  be  re-esta- 
blished, if  there  is  no  other  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  less  onerous  to  the  people  of 
that  country.  The  fact  of  their  having  been  abandoned  does  not  constitute,  in  my 
mind,  any  objection  to  their  re-establishment.  But  at  this  distance  from  the  colony, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  have  occurred,  to  say  that  they 
shall  be  revived  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  him  who  has 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  colony.  I  say  this  without  any 
mixture  of  party  feeling;  and  I  may  again  recur  to  what  I  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  observations,  that  I  should  consider  it  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
if,  in  the  midst  of  our  personal  and  party  conflicts,  we  permitted  the  regard  that  was 
due  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  to  escape  our  attention.  If  I  wanted  any  other 
motive,  the  sympathy  I  feel  for  the  settlers,  who  went  out  in  expectation  of  finding 
a  prosperous  home,  would  induce  me  to  take  this  course.  Having  said  thus  much, 
I  now  come  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  which,  according  to  his  speech, 
is  intended  to  fix  a  censure  on  the  administration  of  my  noble  friend.  Sir,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  the  resolutions  which  the 
most  competent  judge  of  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  read  more,  and  written 
more,  with  respect  to  New  Zealand  than,  I  believe,  any  other  man  in  existence — 
because  those  seventeen  resolutions  which  the  hon. member  has  proposed  have  nothing 
better  to  encourage  me  to  agree  to  them,  than  that  they  are  admitted  to  be  inap- 
plicable, by  one  of  the  best  judges,  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  colony.  That 
would  be  enough  to  make  me  determine  to  oppose  them.  I  admit  there  is  one 
resolution  which  has  a  direct  and  practical  bearing  on  the  case  of  New  Zealand — 
that  which  declares  that  respect  should  be  ])aid  to  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  Every- 
body says  he  is  ready  to  respect  it;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  iu  which  that  treaty  should  be  respected.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  intends 
his  motion  to  be  a  condemnation  of  my  noble  friend.     W^ell,  if  ever  there  was  a 
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motion  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  a  public  servant,  that  is  the  motion.  You  are 
judging  now  of  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend  by  your  wishes  and  feelings  with 
regard  to  this  colony  of  New  Zealand.  You  find  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  this 
country,  which  I  admit,  if  you  were  not  embarrassed  by  this  treaty  of  VVaitangi.  I 
say  nothing  more  of  it  ihan  that  it  is  an  absolute  engagement,  wliich  according  to  a 
proper  construction  of  it,  ought  to  be  respected.  VViiatever  are  the  honourable 
engagements  which  this  country  has  contracted,  they  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
fulfilled.  New  Zealand  is  a  country,  according  to  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Russell),  and  I  trust  he  is  justified,  destined  to  brilliant  fortunes ;  but  a  relation  with  it 
■would  begin  under  unfortunate  auspices,  whatever  might  be  its  immediate  advantages, 
if  it  were  tainted  with  a  breach  of  honour.  Now,  in  order  tiiat  you  may  judge  of 
the  justice  of  those  imputations  which  have  been  cast  upon  my  noble  friend,  I  must 
recall  to  your  recollection  the  circumstances  under  which  our  connexion  with  New 
Zealand  commenced.  The  feelings  entertained  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day;  there  was  a  different  impression  on  the  public  mind  with  respect  to 
colonial  relations  eleven  years  ago,  when  your  relations  with  New  Zealand  began.  In 
183-1,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  parliament  and  in  the  public  of  this  country, 
that  England  was  chargeable  with  injustice  in  its  treatment  of  the  aborigines.  That 
public  man  whose  death  has  been  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  admire  the  devotion 
of  great  talents  to  the  cause  of  humanity— I  mean,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton — moved  in 
1834,  in  this  House  an  address  to  the  Crown,  to  this  effect : — "  That,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  of  acting  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  with  the 
native  inhabitants  of  British  colonial  settlements,  we  call  upon  the  Crown  to  adopt 
different  principles  from  those  which  had  been  heretofore  acted  upon  in  some  of  our 
colonial  establishments." 

In  1836,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  same  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  ;  evidence  was  taken  in  that  year,  and  a  report  was  made  in  1837 — a  most 
full  and  able  document — detailing  the  result  of  our  relations  with  the  natives  in  some 
of  our  colonial  settlements,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country.  There 
was  an  account  of  our  treatment  of  them  in  Newfoundland,  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  natives  of  that  country,  under  our  connexion  had  wasted  away  from  a  numerous 
bod}',  who,  according  to  the  reports  of  former  travellers  who  had  visited  the  colony 
for  the  purpose  of  htmting,  had  erected  lines  of  tents  of  at  least  thirty  miles  in  length. 
Now,  these,  I  say,  had  dwindled  away  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  were  left  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  We  had  an  account  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of 
our  colony  among  the  CattVes  ;  we  had  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  natives 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  been  transferred  to  some  other  island  ;  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  to  the  native  inhabit- 
ants the  true  observance  of  justice  and  the  protection  of  their  rights.  This  is  one  of 
the  observations  of  the  report : — "  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
any  land  have  an  incontrovertible  rigiit  to  their  own  soil — a  sacred  right,  however, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  understood  by  this  coimtry." 

That  report  was  made  in  1837,  and  in  1839,  arose  the  question  whether  we  should 
form  new  relations  with  New  Zeidand.  The  Martpicss  of  Normanby  was  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report.  It  may  be 
said,  that  he  made  improvident  engagements  and  wrote  unwise  despatches.  It  is  as 
easy  for  you  to  lay  down  these  doctrines  with  respect  to  Lord  Normanby  as  you  are 
now  dis])oscd  to  condemn  Lord  Stanley;  but  be  it  remembered  what  was  the  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  aborigines  which  influenced  Lord  Nor- 
manby in  1831).  It  was  inider  the  influence  of  those  feelings,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
which  the  despatclies  were  written,  tiiat  your  relation  with  New  Zealand  was  formed, 
and  which  now  constitutes  the  difliculty  with  which  Lord  Stanley  has  to  contend. 
The  first  (lesi)atch  which  Lord  Normanby  wrote  referred  expressly — and  I  cite  it  as 
a  proof  tliat  what  1  am  stating  is  correct— to  the  report  of  ynur  select  committee,  and 
your  ado|)tioti  of  the  principles  of  that  rejjort,  wliicli  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  |)ublic  mind,  with  regard  to  the  relations  you  should  establish  with  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  any  country  in  which  you  might  form  a  settlement.  It  is  not  then  the 
executive  government,  but  you,  who  are  responsible;  for  you  agreed  to  the  address 
to  the  <yrown,  praying  the  Crown  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  aborigines;  you  are 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  these  committees  ;  and  you  are  responsible  for  the 
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doctrines  laid  down  in  their  reports,  for  you  adopted  them.  Well,  the  question  arose, 
aji  to  establishing  fresh  relations  with  New  Zealand.  Lord  Norraanby  expressly 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  Lord  Normauby  said,  —  •'  I  have  concurred 
with  that  committee  in  thinking  that  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  power, 
promised  by  the  acquisition  of  New  Zeahind,  would  be  a  most  inadequate  compen- 
sation for  the  injury  that  must  be  inflicted  on  this  kingdom  itself  by  embarking  in  a 
measure  essentially  unjust,  and  but  too  certainly  fraught  with  calamity  to  a  numerous 
and  inoffensive  people,  whose  title  to  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  is 
indisputable,  and  has  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  British  government." 

The  report  of  the  committee  had  siiid,  that  the  right  of  the  natives  to  their  country 
is  incontrovertible,  and  Lord  Nornianby,  in  establishing  his  relations  with  New 
Zealand,  refers  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  states  that  the  right  of  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  to  the  soil  and  sovereignly  of  the  islands  is  indisputable.  Then  you 
acknowledged  New  Zealand  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  Now,  I  think, 
that  you  were  wrong  in  doing  so.  I  think,  that  you  acted  under  impressions  which 
were  no  doubt  very  natural ;  but,  I  think,  that  those  impressions  induced  you  and 
the  executive  government  of  that  period  to  adopt  a  course  which  has  weakened  your 
future  authority  in  the  colony,  and  has  proved  injurious  to  tlie  natives.  I  think,  that 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  we  had  claimed  the  right  to  New  Zealand  upon 
the  ground  of  discovery,  tlian  to  hold  it  by  mere  cession.  You  may  say,  that  you 
have  established  your  right  to  the  northern  island  ;  but  I  think,  that  the  cession  by 
chiefs,  representing  8000  inhabitants,  is  much  less  binding  than  our  title  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  discovery.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  has  been 
a  most  unwise  one,  even  for  the  natives.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  much  better 
course  for  us  to  have  asserted  the  right  of  sovereignty  on  the  ground  of  discovery, 
than  to  have  accepted  that  sovereignty  from  the  chiefs,  and  to  have  negotiated 
with  them  for  the  sale  of  the  lands.  These,  however,  are  the  engagements 
which  you  formed,  and  by  which  we  must  be  bound.  These  are  inconvenient,  I 
admit,  but  you  have  already  sanctioned  them.  You  have  held  that  language  tlirough 
your  secretaries  of  state,  and  do  you  then  think  it  reconcilable  with  justice  that  you 
should  now  make  a  victim  of  my  noble  friend  the  present  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  who  has  but  followed  up  the  policy  pursued  by  his  predecessors  in 
office?  X)o  not  refer  to  what  Lord  Stanley  wrote  in  1842,  but  look  at  the  instruc- 
tions that  were  given  by  you  in  1839  to  Captain  Hobson  to  form  that  treaty.  These 
are  the  doctrines  which  you  then  held,  which  I  think  will  fully  illustrate  the  animus 
with  which  you  then  acted  : — "  The  Queen,  in  common  with  her  Majesty's  pre- 
decessors, disclaims  for  herself  every  pretence  to  seize  on  the  island,  or  to  attempt  to 
govern  it  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  the  free  and  express  approbation  of  the 
natives,  according  to  established  usage,  be  obtained.  Her  Majesty's  government 
authorize  you  to  treat  with  the  aborigines  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  island, 
which  they  will  be  willing  to  place  under  her  dominion." 

Here,  then,  were  the  instructions  to  Captain  Hobson,  to  accept  a  partial  sovereignty 
from  the  chiefs.  Now,  observe  the  instructions  under  which  Captain  Hobson  was 
acting  when  he  had  made  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  Lord  Normanby  writes  : — "  Al- 
though the  natives  may  regard  your  proposal  with  fear  and  distrust,  these  are  im- 
pediments which  maybe  gradually  overcome  by  your  sincerity  and  intercourse  with 
them." 

And  who  were  the  auxiliaries  that  were  applied  to  to  assist  you  in  overcoming 
those  difficulties?  The  missionaries,  against  whom  you  may  now  find  it  convenient 
to  declaim  and  to  point  your  attacks.  What  said  Lord  Normanby  ? — "  You  will,  I 
trust,  find  your  most  powerful  auxiliaries  among  the  missionaries,  who  are  highly 
deserving  of  your  confidence." 

I  think,  after  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  missionaries  to  effect  your  ob- 
ject then,  it  is  now  rather  hard  to  turn  round  upon  them,  and  to  denounce  them  as 
land-jobbers,  and  unworthy  of  that  confidence  which  you  were  willing  to  award  them 
al  the  former  period.  Lord  Normanby  went  on  to  say — "  Having  by  these  methods 
obviated  the  dangers  of  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  country  by  mere  land-job- 
bers, it  will  be  your  duty  to  obtain,  by  fair  and  equal  contracts  with  the  natives,  the 
cession  to  the  Crown  of  such  waste  lands  as  may  be  progressively  required  for  the 
occupation  of  settlers  resorting  to  New  Zealand." 
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There  is,  then,  no  claim  here  on  tlie  part  of  the  Crown  to  possession  of  tlie 
territory  in  consequence  of  sovereig-nty.  But  Captain  Hobson  is  not  merely  di- 
rected to  treat  with  the  natives,  according  as  the  wants  of  the  settlers  might  arise, 
for  lands  not  actually  enjoyed  or  occupied  by  them,  but  for  the  waste  hinds  of  the 
islands,  with  the  express  admission  that  those  lands  were  of  no  value  to  the  natives ; 
for  Lord  Normunby  proceeds: — "To  the  natives,  or  their  chiefs,  much  of  the  land 
of  the  country  is  of  no  actual  use,  and  in  their  hands  it  possesses  scarcely  any  ex- 
changeable value." 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  Lord  Normanby's  instructions  to  Captain  Hobson  were 
to  take  the  lands,  not  by  any  prerogative  of  tiie  Crown,  but  by  cession  from  the 
natives?  I  cannot  avoid  contrasting  the  language  you  then  held  in  respect  to  these 
engagements,  with  what  you  now  hold.  The  New  Zealand  Company  state,  with 
respect  to  these  contracts — "  We  always  have  very  serious  doubts  whether  the  treaty 
of  Waitangi,  made  with  naked  savages  by  a  consul  invested  with  no  plenipotentiary 
powers,  without  ratification  by  tlie  Crown,  could  be  treated  by  lawyers  as  any  thing* 
but  a  praiseworthy  device  for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages." 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  good  many  lawyers  in  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and 
this  may  be  the  language  of  lawyers  ;  and  if  you  hold  this  doctrine,  you  will  vote  for 
the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard  ;  for  the  lion,  and 
learned  member's  resolutions  are  founded  upon  that  assumption.  But  what  was  the 
language  of  statesmen  ?  Was  it  that  those  engagements  were  a  praiseworthy  device 
for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages?  The  noble  lord  opjtosite  wrote  to  Captain 
Hobson  as  follows: — "Among  the  many  barbarous  tribes  with  which  our  extended 
colonial  em])ire  brings  us  into  contact  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  there  are  none 
whose  claims  on  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown  rest  on  grounds  stronger  than 
those  of  the  New  Zealanders.  Tiiey  are  not  mere  v.anderers  over  an  extended  sur- 
face in  search  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  nor  tribes  of  hunters  or  of  herdsmen,  but 
a  people  among  whom  the  arts  of  government  have  made  some  ])rogress;  who  have 
established  by  their  own  customs  a  division  and  appropriation  of  the  soil;  who  are 
not  without  some  measure  of  agricultural  skill,  and  a  certain  subordination  of  ranks, 
with  usag-es  having  the  character  and  authority  of  law.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  been  formally  recognised  by  Great  Britain  as  an  independent  state,  and  even  in 
assuming  the  dominion  of  the  country  this  principle  was  acknowledged  ;  for  it  is  on 
the  deliberate  act  and  cession  of  the  chiefs,  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  large,  that  our 
title  rests." 

That  was  the  language  held  by  statesmen.  The  treaty  was  entered  into  with  as 
much  formality  as  their  usages  permitted;  and  are  you  now  pre|iared,  because  you 
find  the  engagements  onerous  and  inconvenient — inconvenient  not  only  to  yourselves, 
but  injurious  to  the  natives  even — are  you  prepared  to  disclaim  and  repudiate  the 
act  of  statesmen,  and  to  concur  with  the  lawyers  that  the  treaty  is  a  more  praise- 
worthy device  for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages?  You  must  hear  these  things 
before  you  give  your  votes;  you  set  the  example  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
succeeding  government,  and  do  not  attempt  to  transfer  to  Lord  Stanley  the  responsi- 
bility of  your  own  acts.  Wliat  has  my  noble  friend  done  but  carried  out  your 
avoweil  intentions?  and,  before  you  condemn  him,  you  must  hear  the  qualifications 
and  reserves  under  which  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  entered  into  this  engage- 
ment. Observe  what  the  treaty  was  tiiat  was  framed  under  those  instructions  to 
Captain  Hobson :  you  cannot  escape  from  that  consideration.  Captain  Hobson 
rejiorts  to  the  authorities  at  home,  that  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  he  sum- 
moned the  native  cliiel's,  whom  he  aijpoinled  to  meet  him  at  Mr.  Bushby's  house, 
at  ten  o'clock.  He  goes  on  to  say  : — "  Preparatory  to  the  meeting,  I  had  apjminted 
a  levee  to  be  held  at  Mr.  Busliby's  house,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  which  I  invited  all 
the  principal  European  inhal)itants,  the  members  of  the  Clnireh  of  England  and 
(!atholie  missions,  and  all  tlie  oHicers  of  this  ship,  and  was  highly  gratified  to  find 
that  nearly  every  one  either  heri^  or  in  the  neighbourliood,  favoured  me  with  their 
attendarKU! I  tlien  read  the  treaty,  a  copy  of  w  iiiirh  1  have  the  honour  to  en- 
close; ar)d  on  doing  so,  I  dwelt  on  each  article,  and  oll'ered  a  k'W  remarks  exjdana- 
lory  of  such  passages  as  tliey  miglit  be  supposed  not  to  understand.  Mr.  Henry 
Williams,  of  the  Church  missionary  society,  did  me  the  favour  to  interpret,  and  re- 
peated in  the  native  tongue,  sentence  by  sentence,  all  I  said.     When  I  had  finished 
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reading  the  treaty,  I  invited  the  chiefs  to  ask  explanations  on  any  points  they  did 
not  comprehend,  and  to  make  any  observations  or  remarks  on  it  they  pleased. 
Twenty  or  thirty  chiefs  addressed  the  meeting',  five  or  six  of  whom  opposed  me  with 
great  violence,  and  at  one  period  with  sucli  effect  and  so  cleverl}',  that  I  began  to 
apprehend  an  unfavonrable  impression  woidd  be  produced,  llevewah,  while  ad- 
dressing me,  turned  to  the  cliiefs  and  said,  '  Send  the  man  away  ;  do  not  sign  the 
jiaper;  if  you  do,  you  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  be  obliged  to 
break  stones  I'or  the  roads.  Your  land  will  be  taken  from  you,  and  your  dignity  as 
chiefs  will  be  destroyed.'  That  was  the  language  of  the  opposing  chief.  At  the 
first  pause.  Neni  came  forward  and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  natural  elocjuence  that 
surprised  all  the  Europeans,  and  evidently  turned  aside  the  temporary  feeling  that 
had  been  created  again^t  us.  lie  first  addressed  his  own  companions.  'Reflect,' 
he  said,  'on  your  condition.  Reflect  how  mucii  you  have  been  exalted  by  Europeao 
intercourse — how  impossible  it  was  for  you  to  govern  without  frequent  wars  and 
bloodshed  ;'  and  he  concluded  by  saying  they  should  receive  us,  and  place  confidence 
in  our  principles." 

This,  remember,  is  a  dry  official  report.  "'You  must,'  he  continued,  'be  our 
father.  You  must  not  allow  us  to  become  slaves.  You  must  preserve  our  customs, 
and  never  [)ermit  our  lands  to  be  taken  from  us.'" 

Can  you  resist  such  an  appeal  to  your  equity  and  honour?  Do  not  hastily  re- 
nounce that  character  for  honour  and  good  faith  to  which  this  native  chief  appealed 
in  his  eloquent  address.  He  said  to  the  surrounding  audience,  "  Rely  on  British 
honour;"  and  to  the  British  rei)resentative,  "you  must  be  our  father — take  care 
our  lands  are  not  seized  on  against  our  will."  "  One  or  two  other  chiefs  who  were 
i'avourable,  followed  him  in  the  same  strain,  and  one  reproached  a  noisy  fellow  named 
Kitigi,  of  the  adverse  party,  with  having  spoken  rudely  to  me.  Kitigi,  stung  by  the 
remark,  sprang  forward  and  shook  me  violently  by  the  hand,  and  I  received  the 
salute  ap[)arently  with  equal  ardour.  This  occasioned  amongst  the  natives  a  general 
expression  of  applause,  and  a  loud  cheer  from  the  Europeans,  in  which  the  natives 
joined;  and  thus  the  business  of  the  meeting  closed;  furtlier  consideration  of  the 
question  being  adjourned  to  Friday  at  eleven  o'clock,  leaving,  as  I  said,  one  clear 
day  to  reflect  on  my  proposal." 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  treaty  was  signed.  These  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  tiiis  inconvenient  treaty  was  made;  and  I  ask  will  you  commence 
your  relations  with  the  colony  by  an  abandonment  of  the  obligations  you  have 
entered  into  ?  1  will  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  case  where  the  stronger  party 
was  obliged  by  its  position  to  respect  the  demands  of  the  weaker,  if  ever  a  powerful 
country  was  bound  by  its  engagements  with  a  weaker,  it  was  the  engagement 
contracted  under  such  circumstances  with  these  native  chiefs.  Again,  I  say,  you  will 
enter  upon  a  most  inexpedient  course  of  proceeding  with  3'our  colonists,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  fulfil  with  honour  whatever  just  engagements  you  have  entered  into. 
The  noble  lord  said  that  he  had  been  charged  with  having  formed  a  contract 
with  the  New  Zealand  Company  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  He 
was  particularly  severe  on  those  on  this  side  of  the  Hcnise  who  had  preferred 
this  charge  against  him ;  but  that  was  the  very  charge  that  had  been  preferred 
against  him  within  the  last  fortnight  by  the  New  Zealand  Company.  It  is  wrong, 
perhaps,  to  attribute  to  any  particular  writer  the  authorship  of  a  document  signed 
by  that  company ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  could  have  written  this  despatch 
except  the  gentleman  who  made  the  speech  which  prefaced  the  present  resolutions. 
It  displays  an  intimate  knowlege  of  the  affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company;  and 
though  signed  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  .Staffordshire  (Lord  Ingestre,)  I 
think  it  must  have  been  written  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
C.  BuUer.)  It  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  missionary'  systems  and 
that  of  the  company  ;  that  missionaries  and  the  company  proceed  on  systems  directly 
opposed  to  each  other;  and  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  was  based  on  the  missionary 
principle,  while  Lord  John  Russell  acted  on  the  colonization  principle.  The  charge, 
therefore,  of  acting  inconsistently  with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  is  not  preferred  by  us; 
but,  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  paper,,  the  charge  is  made  by  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentleman  who  sits  near  the  noble  lord,  and  with  whom  the  noble 
lord  says  he  is  prepared  to  vote.     There  is  nothing,  I  admit,  inconsistent  in  the 
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engagements  of  the  contract  with  the  Company  and  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  lord's  first  construction  of  his  own  contract.     The  noble  lord's 
first  construction  of  the  contract   was  clearly  this,   that  he  had  understood  (that 
is  the  phrase)  that  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  made  large  purchases  of  lan<l  of 
the  natives,  and  that  they  had  an  equitable  title  to  land  far  exceeding  in  quantity 
that  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  convey  to  them.     If  the  noble  lord  was  right 
in  that,  and   if  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  right,  there   was  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  inconsistent,  in   the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  with  the  contract.     The 
New^  Zealand  Company  said  they  bought  the  land;  the   noble  lord  said,   "I  don't 
respect  the  purchase  ;  but  this  I  will  undertake,  I  will  assign  out  of  the  land  you 
have  so  purchased,  1,000,000  of  acres;"  and  the  noble  lord   remained  under  the 
impression  that  that  was  the  contract  with  the  New  Zealand  Company;  and  I  must 
say  I  think  the  secretary  to  the  treasury  (Mr.   Cardwell)  did  demonstrate  that  that 
was  the  impression  of  the  noble  lord's  agent,  Mr.  Spain,  of   the  governor,  nay, 
more,  of  Colonel  Wakefield,  until  the  period  arrived  wlien  it  became  necessary  to 
scrutinize  the  title  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  ;  and  when  that  moment  did  arrive, 
and  Mr.  Spain  began  the  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  some  otlier  mode  of  fulfilling 
the  contract  must  be  devised,  for  the  company  could  not  establish  their  title  to  the 
land.     Now,  it  was  the  second  engagement  substituted  for  the  first,  that  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.     Did  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  insist  on 
the  literal  observance  of  the  treaty  ?     Was  it  not  his  wish  to  deal  liberally  with  the 
New  Zealand  Company  ?     The  wish  of  the  noble  lord  was  this,  that  as  the  company 
liad  not  established  a  claim  to  any  land,  or  at  least  any  sufficient  quantitj'  of  land,  to 
assign  to  them  all  he  could  assign   on  a  conditional   title,   subject  to  other  parties 
hereafter  proving  a  preferable  title.      With  my  noble  friend's  conscientious  impres- 
sions as  to  the  binding  engagements  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  he  coidd  do  no  more : 
he  said  to  the  eomiiany,  "  I  will  permit  yon  within  certain  limits  to  choose  the 
land  you  require,  on  the  condition  of   a  preferable    claim    n;)t    being   established 
hereafter ; "  the  onus  of  establishing  that  claim  being  thrown  on  the  adverse  party, 
and  the  right  of  possession  being  given  to  this  powerful  company.     I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  noble  lord's  intentions  were  not  fulfilled  as  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
been;  but  you  ought  not  to  make  him  morally  responsible  for  the  failure.     He  had 
not  admitted   the   claim   of  the   company   as   of   right,   but   he  consented  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  to  give  it  whatever  he  could  give  in  substitution  for  the  original 
understanding.     He  was  prepared  to  do  that  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  suggested  some  time  since;  he  required  that  the  parties  should  at  once 
proceed  to  establish  their  claim  to  the  land.     He  was  ready  to  take  possession  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  of  all  that  land  to  which  no  valid  title  was  established,  and  from 
any  land  of  which  the  Crown  was  possessed  by  a  just  title,  to  compensate  the  com- 
pany for  the  disappointment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.      I  leave  the  House  to 
judge  if  my  noble  friend  can  be  ju-itiy  charged  with  harshness  towards  the  company. 
You  may  censure  him  fur  his   construction  of  the   treaty  of   Waitangi,  but  it  was  a 
honafde  and  conscientious  construction.      He  does  not  admit  the  title  of  the  natives 
to  all  the  waste  lands;  he  admits  an  obligation  on   tlie  part  of  the  native  chiefs  to 
estahlisli  tiieir  claim,  but  unfortunately,  no  ste])s  have  been  taken  towards  doing  it. 
The  noljle  lord  o})posite  speaks  of  registration  as  if  it  was  like  that  of  Yorkshire  or 
Middlesex.     It  is  nothing  of  tlie  sort.     It  is  only  to  establish  a  valid  title  to  the  land 
which  is  one  of  tiie  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  C\vptain  Grey  will  be  at  first 
directed.     Hut  the  real  (juestiou  is  this — Whether  you  think  it  just,  afier  the  refer- 
ence made  to  engagements  entered  into,  after  the  instructions  given  by  Lord   Nor- 
manby,  and  after  the  approval  of  tlie  nol)!e  lord  oppo-itc— whctiier  you  will  now%  by 
affirming  these  resolutions,  affix  a  censure  on  my  noble  IVieid,  who  has  done  nothing 
more,  in  my  opinion,  tlian  maintain  (he  honour  of  the  country,    by  respecting  its 
engagements,  and  carrying  into  elfect  tiiose  opinions,  which,  wiiatever  may  be  the 
doctrines  you  now  lioltl,  were  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons  ten  years  from 
tliis  period.      If  the  House  of  Couunon-!,  in  contradiction    to  tliat  com-se,  and  by  a 
manifest  jierversion  of  those  doctrines  maintained  by  the  committee  on   the  state  of 
tlic  aborigines,  should  now  affirm  tliat  tiie  treaty  of  Waitangi  enables  the  Crown  to 
dispossess  the  chiefs   of  all   their  land    without  full   inquiry,   you   will  lower  the 
character  of  the  House  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  respect  fidelity  to  public  engage- 
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ments.  If  you  adix  a  censure  on  my  noble  friend,  you  will  pa«s  a  censure  on  one 
wlio  has  not  yieUled  to  the  influence  of  powerful  parlies,  who  has  not  borne 
in  mind  that  in  this  New  Zoaland  Company  there  are  men  high  in  character 
and  poweriul  in  influence  on  this  side  of  the  House — who  might  have  procured 
])eace  and  rejjose  by  yielding  to  applications  from  those  powerful  parties — 
but  who  has  thought  it  his  inihlic  duly,  wiili  a  conscientious  regard  to  what  is 
due  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  this  powerful  country,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  engagements  which  it  had  contracted,  against  the  interests  of  the  powerful  and 
tlie  strong,  by  maintaining  the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  weak,  the  distant,  and  the 
unprotected. 

Mr.    Buller  having    replied,     the    House    divided:    Ayes,     173  ;      Noes,   223; 
majority,  50. 
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Viscount  Palmerston  moved  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her 
Majesty,  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  order  that  there  he  laid  before  the  House  a 
return  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  mixed 
British  and  F-i-ench  commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into  th'e  best  means  for 
suppressing  the  Slave-trade  ;  also,  of  extracts  of  such  parts  of  their  evidence  as 
relate  to  the  value  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  as  a  means  for  that  suppression." 

Sir  Robekt  Pkel  :  Sir,  towards  the  close  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  he  gave  us 
the  very  unnecessary  information,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  any  reso- 
lution by  which  the  opinion  of  the  House  would  be  taken  as  to  the  policy  of  the  late 
treaty  with  France  on  the  su])ject  of  the  Slave-trade.  Sir,  I  greatly  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord.  If  he  has  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  he  ought  to  have  disregarded  the  probability  of  his  being  in  a  minority. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  resolution  is  to  give  me  a  triumph  or  not ;  but  I  tiunk 
it  was  a  more  correct  course,  which  men  who  have  stood  in  the  position  of  the  noble 
lord  have  taken,  who,  entertaining  strong  feelings  on  a  question,  have  disregarded 
the  probability  of  their  being  in  a  minority;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
effect  upon  public  opinion,  they  have  recorded  their  opinions,  and  have  not  con- 
tented themselves  with  motions  for  the  names  of  witnesses,  or  the  evidence  taken 
in  a  case.  That  is  not  the  course  of  men  who  have  strong  feelings  upon  a  subject; 
and  as  the  noble  lord  was  discourteous  enough  to  inform  me,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  that  whatever  I  might  say,  he  would  not  give  credit  to  it,  I  am  justified 
in  informing  the  noble  lord  that  1  do  not  believe  the  reasons  he  has  given  for  not 
bringing  forward  his  resolution.  I  believe  it  was  not  the  knowledge  of  the  small 
minority  that  deterred  the  noble  lord — it  was  because  he  knew  that  on  this  question 
many  of  those  who  concur  with  him  in  general  politics  would  be  sure  not  to  agree 
with  liim  in  his  condemnation  of  the  convention  lately  signed  between  this  country 
and  France.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  many  are  of  opinion  that  we  have 
made  no  compromise  of  the  honour,  no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  this  country;  that 
we  have  done  that  which  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  if  our  object  is  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  will  be  a  better  instrument  for  the  purpose  than  the  convention  signed  by  the 
noble  lord.  I  shall  not  adopt  an  apologetic  tone.  I  shall  not  say  that  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  public  feeling  of  France,  we  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  this  and  that  minor 
point.  I  shall  demonstrate  that  the  convention  which  has  been  recently  signed, 
presents  a  better  prospect  of  cordial  co-operation  of  the  second  great  maritime 
j)Ower  in  Europe  with  us  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  than  if  we  had 
^  refused  to  iigree  to  this  commission,  and  rested  on  the  treaty  of  1834.  I  rest  my 
defence  of  this  commission  not  on  the  deference  that  was  due  to  the  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  in  France.  I  consider  it  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  we  have  sub- 
stituted an  efficient  instrument  for  one  that,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  France, 
never  could  have  been  made  ellit-ient  at  all.  I  consider  it  no  matter  of  apology  but  of 
congratulation,  that  we  have  now  a  better  prospect  of  suppressing  this  odious  traffic 
than  any  that  has  opened  upon  this  country  of  late  years.  Allow  me.  Sir,  before  I 
come  to  that  which  is  really  the  subject  matter  of  controversy  between  the  noble 
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lord  anil  myself — allow  me  to  state  in  what  respect  T  a;:^rco  svitli  him.  I  agree 
with  him,  in  thinking'  that  it  wonld  he  nntbrtunate  if  tiiis  country  were  to  relax 
in  its  ett'orts  for  the  suppiession  of  the  Slave-trade.  It  would  he  diliieult  to  cal- 
culate the  results  of  a  total  forhearance  on  the  part  of  this  country,  and,  of  course,  on 
the  part  of  every  other,  from  makinj.r  vigorous  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  helieve  that  the  trade  would  he  increased 
in  a  very  great  degree:  and  when  we  look  at  the  success  which  our  former  efforts  have 
achieved,  we  ought  not  alone  to  look  at  the  good  we  have  accomplished  ;  hut  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  evils  and  the  calamities  we  have  prevented.  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  concur  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave-trade  would  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  status  of  slavery.  I  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  in  thinking  that  tiie  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  would  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave.  If  we  could  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  slaveholders,  the  knowledge  that  they  would  not  have  the 
means  of  increasing  the  number  of  their  slaves  by  foreign  supply,  then,  not  from 
humane  motives,  but  from  the  sordid  motives  by  which  slaveholders  are  actuated, 
they  would  provide  better  treatment  at  least  for  their  female  slaves,  and  possibly 
an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  slaves  in  general.  I  wish  to  remind  the  House, 
that  though  the  United  States  have  suppressed  the  Slave-trade,  yet  slavery  is  still 
in  existence  in  that  country  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  extinction  of  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  will  ever  arise  from  the  mere  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade.  It  may,  and  I  believe  must  increase  the  attention  of  slaveholders  to  the 
breeding  of  slaves;  but  the  mere  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  will  not  destroy 
slavery.  I  look  to  the  extinction  of  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  with  confidence,  from  the  contact  which  the  slaves  are  brought 
into  with  freedom  in  the  degree  of  illumination  and  knowledge  which  they 
must  thence  derive;  but,  above  all,  I  can  never  believe  that  our  example,  and 
the  condition  of  the  free  labourers  in  the  West  Indies,  which  must  become  known 
to  them  from  the  increasing  intercourse  which  is  sure  to  take  place  between  those 
two  parts  of  the  world,  our  colonial  possessions  and  the  United  States — I  can  hardly 
believe  that,  with  such  an  intercourse  as  this,  slavery  can  stand  as  one  of  the  perma- 
nent institutions  of  the  United  States.  I  regret  to  hear  the  tone  and  temper  with 
which  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  Portugal.  I  believe  that  Portugal  is  now  zealous  and 
cordial  in  co-operating  with  us  for  the  supjiression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  mere  ob- 
servance of  tiie  treaties  might  be  all  that  we  could  require  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
that  much  of  the  success  of  those  treaties  depends  upon  the  cordiality  with  which 
tliey  are  gone  into  ;  and  from  the  recent  experience  we  have  had  of  the  conduct  of 
Portugal,  I  think  it  is  scarcely  right  of  the  noble  to  say  that  all  their  cordiality  is 
owing  to  compulsion.  I  think  thai  by  the  removal  of  governors  who  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty — by  the  promotion  of  naval  officers  who  had 
ishown  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  treaty — Portugal  has  siiown  a  desire  cordially  and 
freely  to  concur  with  us.  I  trust  the  House  will  feel  tliat  the  position  in  which  I 
stand  in  replying  to  the  noble  lord,  witliout  having  had  any  ])recise  notice  of  the  ob- 
ject of  iiis  motion,  is  one  of  some  dilHculty  ;  because  tiie  correspondence  to  which 
the  noble  lord  has  referred  was  not  immediately  conducted  by  myself.  Of  course 
upon  all  material  |)oiiits  connected  with  the  Slave-trade,  I  may  be  presumed  to  be 
informed  ;  but  the  noble  lord  has  ranged  through  several  volumes  of  the  correspond- 
ence, going  from  one  year  to  another,  which  makes  it  diliieult  for  a  person  who  did 
not  himself  conduct  the  correspondence  to  answer  him  upon  every  point.  The  noble 
lord  has  referred  again — for  I  shall  dis))ose  of  these  matters  before  I  come  to  the 
main  point — the  noble  lord  has  referred  again  to  the  negroes  in  Surinam.  'I'he  no- 
ble lord,  with  his  usual  complacency,  and,  pcrhajjs,  with  a  justifiable  confidence  in 
his  own  o])inion,  says,  "  It  is  true  tiiat  tiie  (pieen's  advocate  has  given  a  legal  opin- 
ion, hut  1  will  veiitun^  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  in  point  of  law."  Now,  without  wish- 
ing to  undervalue  the  legal  skill  of  tin;  noble  lord,  it  is  clear  that  the  (]ueen's  advocate 
is  the  person  whom  we  ought  to  consult.  [Viscount  Palmerston  :  The  law-officers 
of  the  Crown.  |  'i'he  noble  lord  says,  as  both  have  been  consulted,  that  the  law,  both 
of  the  law-officers  and  of  the  (pieen's  advocate,  is  wrong,  '.riie  noble  lord  must  ex- 
cuse me  if,  with  all  due  deference  to  him,  1,  as  a  general  rule,  prefer  the  opinion  of 
the  queen's  advocate  upon  (jucstions  of  international  law  to  that  of  the  noble  lord.  I 
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stated  tliis  the  other  night  wlien  tlie  subject  was  before  mentioned ;  and   I  added, 
tliat  as  the  noble  lord  hud  istaled  that  a  iiuuiber  of  slaves  in  Surinam  were  entitled  to 
their  freedom  as  ]3ritish  subjects,  1  was  determined  that  no  opinion  of  tiie  queen's 
advocate,  or  of  any  other  otKeer  of  the  ('rown,  siiould  prejudice  the  government  as 
to  tiic  course  they  would  ultimately  take  ;  but  I  would  take  care  tliat  the  grounds  of 
the  noble  lord's  opinion  sliould  be  well  considered  before  any  final  resolve  was  come 
to  ;  ami  if,  on  mature  consitleratiou,  her  Majesty's  government  saw  cause  to  believe 
that  an  erroneous  opinion  had  been  given,  1  was  determined  that  no  person  should 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  tliat  liberty  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
sistent adherence  to  such  opinion.     That  pnmiise  I  have  fulfilled,  and  I  have  directed 
that  that  oi)inion  shall  bo  reconsidered  ;  for  I  agree  that  the  liberty  of  man,  whether 
black  or  white,  is  far  too  serious  a  question  to  be  made  dejiendent  upon  anything  like 
ministerial  consistency  ;  and  1  say  again,  that  if  any  opinion  that  has  been  given  to 
the  government,  and  upon  which  the  government  has  acted,  disentitling  any  man  to 
that  liberty  which  he  is  entitled  to  claim  ;  so  fiir  from  thinking  it  any  shame  to  re- 
tract that  opinion,  I  shall  be  proud  to  acknowledge  the  error,  and  to  restore  the  man 
so  unjustly  detained  in  slavery  to  freedom.      So  much  as  to  the  case  of  the  negroes  of 
Surinam.     Then,  as  to  tliat  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  and  the  relations  of  France 
with  that  potentate.     I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  noble  lord  to  introduce  this  sub- 
ject, neither  do  I  say  that  it  is  not  important.     The  noble  lord  said,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech,  that  a  treaty  was  lately  entered  into  between  France  and  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  which  enabled  France  to  take  the  subjects  of  the  Imaum,  and  consign 
them  to  slavery  ;  and  he  charitably  su])poses  that  the  reason  why  France  has  not 
extended  the  operation  of  the  convention  recently  entered  into  with  England  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  was  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  this  traffic.     Of  course  it  is 
free  to  the  noble  lord  to  speak  of  France  in  what  terms  he  pleases  ;  but  he  will  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  it  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  amicable  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  France,  that  he  should  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
to  speak  of  that  country  in  such  disparaging  terms;  and  in  making  the  statement  I 
am  now  alluding  to,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  fair  if  the  noble  lord  had 
quoted  the  whole  of  the  document  on  which  he  says  it  is  founded.     The  noble  lord 
referred  to  a  letter  writen  by  the  commissioner  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  show 
that  France  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  to  enable  her  to  carry 
away  the  subjects  of  that  potentate,  and  place  them  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  island 
of  Bourbon.     [An  hon.  member  :  In  the  same  state  as  the  Hill  Coolies.]     But  the 
Hill  Coolies  we  do  not  admit  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive  slavery.    Great  care  is  taken 
for  their  protection,  and  unless  precautions  were  taken,  tliere  would  be  great  danger 
of  abuse.    But  what  is  the  statement  in  tlie  letter  to  which  the  noble  lord  lias  referred  ? 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  : — "  They  had  learned  that  slaves  were  brought  to  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  but  tliat  there  were  no  exports  of  slaves  ;  but  they  had  heard  of  a  French 
ship  of  war,  the  commander  of  which  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  subjects  of  the  latter  as  labourers  into 
Bourbon." 

I  infer  the  noble  lord  supposes  that  to  mean  to  place  them  in  a  slate  of  slavery.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  full  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  made  whether  that  arrangement 
is  altogether  compatible  with  our  treaties  with  the  Imaum  of  JSIuscat ;  but  I  think 
it  was  only  proper  that  the  noble  lord  should  have  read  the  whole  of  it,  when  he 
quoted  it  to  show  that  France  was  dooming  the  persons  so  transported  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Imaum,  to  slavery.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  extract  which  the 
noble  lord  had  omitted  to  read  was  this— I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  might  not  be 
more  opportunities  for  abuse  in  this  arrangement  than  in  that  under  which  Hill 
Coolies  are  imported  into  our  colonies,  nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  transaction  is 
one  that  can  be  justified  ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  making  the  charge, 
should  have  read  the  whole  of  the  document.  The  letter  says: — "  Unfortunately,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  instrument,  but  I  believe  it  contains 
stipulations  which  take  away  all  pietenee  for  supposing  that  it  involves  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  entered  into  between  England  and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat." 

The  noble  lord  read  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  but  he  altogether  overlooked  the 
passage  which  stated  that  there  were  conditions  inserted  which  took  away  all  pretence 
of  any  infraction  of  our  treaties.     The  letter  further  stated  : — "  My  informant  states, 
193— Vol.  IV. 
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that  under  the  condition  of  this  treaty  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ers so  hired  will  be  materially  ini[)roved,  as  they  are  to  be  sent  back  after  a  tune  with 
the  money  they  may  have  earned,  and  jjcrhaps  witit  the  knowledge  of  some  trade, 
and  witli  habits  of  industry  and  civilizaticni  wiiich  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them 
afterwards." 

[Viscount  Palmerston  :  I  read  that,  and  made  a  comment  on  it.]  I  beg  the  noble 
lord's  })ardon.  This  part  of  the  letter  the  noble  lord  did  not  advert  to,  but  lie  referred 
to  the  letter  generally,  and  accused  us  of  remissness,  because  we  had  not  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  our  treaties  with  the  Imaurn  of  Muscat.  I  am  bound  to  say  it  is 
one  evil — compensated  for  by  a  superior  amount  of  good  no  doubt — but  it  is  one  evil 
of  the  position  in  \\  Inch  we  stand  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  that  it  is  continually  liable  to  involve  us  in  angry 
correspondence  with  those  countries.  The  noble  lord  says  we  have  shown  tanieness 
in  our  remonstrances.  This  is  one  of  them,  and  is  a  specimen  of  that  tame  submis- 
sion to  Spain,  and  that  unwillingness  to  offend  her  feelings,  which  the  noble  lord  says 
characterizes  the  policy  of  the  present  government.  Lord  Aberdeen  writes  to  Mr. 
Bulwer,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  thus  : — "  The  bribes  which  the  autliorities 
of  Cuba  have  for  many  years  received  for  upholding  the  Slave-trade  of  that  island 
have  been  well  known,  and  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  government  of  Spain,  and 
they  have  been  often  urged  to  put  a  stoj)  to  tliese  ini'jnities.  Tiie  precise  sum  given 
for  each  slave,  the  officers  among  \%hom  it  was  divided,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
it  was  shared,  were  notorious.  The  Spanish  government  have  not  been  able  to  deny 
those  facts,  although  they  have  asserted  tliat  it  has  not  been  from  any  neglect  of  duty 
on  llie  part  of  the  autliorities  that  the  Slave-trade  was  kept  up.  But  it  has  been 
proved,  that  wlien  the  government  of  her  Catholic  majesty  ajipointed  a  person  of 
honourand  integrity  to  be  governor  of  Cuba,  and  one  who  undertook  the  high  functions 
entrusted  to  him  with  other  views  than  those  of  enriching  himself  and  his  associates  by 
a  corrupt  connivance  at  the  crimes  which  he  was  appointed  to  repress,  that  trade 
speedily  declined,  and  indeed  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  A  change,  however,  was 
made  in  the  government  of  the  island,  and  the  iniquitous  traffic  is  again  in  full  vigour, 
notoriously  encouraged,  and  almost  openly  defended,  by  the  man  to  whom  her 
Catholic  majesty's  government  have  confided  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  colony, 
and  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faithful  discharge  of  an  engagement  solemnly  en- 
tered into  by  the  Crown  of  Spain.  It  is  for  the  Spanish  government  alone  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  ])erseverance  in  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  its  colonial  authorities,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  colony  is  concerned.  Were  it 
the  .sole  object  of  her  M.ijesty's  government  to  see  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in 
Cuba  accomplished,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or  at  what  cost  of  blood  and  social 
order,  they  could  hardly  wish  a  more  certain  course  to  be  j)ursned  than  that  which, 
during  the  jjast  year,  the  government  at  Madrid  have  permitted,  if  not  sanctioned, 
in  those  oflicers.  It  is,  hov\ever,  the  earnest  prayer  of  her  Majesty's  government 
tiiat  the  fearful  catastrojihe  wilii  which  Cuba  is  threatened  may  yet  be  averted.  But 
whatever  measures  witli  this  view  the  Si)anish  goverinuent  nui}'  in  its  prudence 
adopt,  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  treaties  wilh  (jreat  Britain  which  are  almost 
daily  jterpetrated  in  (Jul)a,  and  tliee(|uivocations  and  false  statements  wilh  which  the 
remonstrances  of  her  Majesty's  servants  have  been  met  by  the  rei)resentatives  of  the 
Spanisii  Crov.ii,  give  her  Majesty's  govermnent  the  right  to  recpiire  that  eft'ectual 
means  shall  b,-  taken  to  put  an  end  to  these  acts,  and  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  government  at  Madrid.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  iier  Majesty's  government,  that  the  honourable  observance  of  tiie  treaty  of  1835 
is  impossible,  luiless  the  jienal  law  jjrcscrilied  by  it  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced, 
and  unless  (General  O'Donnell  shall  be  recalled  from  the  government  of  Cuba." 

'i'liat  is  the  remonstrance  we  made  to  Spain  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  (General 
O'Dounell.  Unfortunately,  it  often  unavoidably  happens  that  the  correspondence 
laid  before  parliament  in  reference  to  the  Slave-trade  is  incomplete.  It  fVequently 
occurs  that  the  countries  with  which  we  are  in  conunimication  are  so  distant,  that 
the  correspondence  ufton  any  particular  snliject  is  not  concluded  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  wlieu  (he  papers  are  made  up;  and  since  I  came  into  the  House  ades])atch  has 
been  handed  to  me,  written  in  iHl.'i,  on  the  sul)ject  to  which  the  noble  lord  has 
spoken,  as  having  been  brought  in  question  by  (jlcneral  O'Donnell — the  right  of 
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our  consuls  to  make  representations  to  the  governor  of  Cuba — and  wliicli  shows  that 
that  subject  has  not  been  uiiatreniled  tu  by  the  government.  J5nt  the  communica- 
tions made  in  184a  are  not  inchuled  in  the  papers  before  the  House,  whieli  reach 
only  to  the  end  of  1S44;  and  those  papers,  taken  singly,  therefore,  give  but  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  correspondence.  And  witii  regard  to  the  ease  of  the  slaves  in 
Surinam — that  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat — and  with  regard,  also,  to  the  conduct  of 
General  O'Donnell,  and  his  charge  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  consuls 
— I  repeat  that  I  have  only  a  general  knowledge  of  those  transactions ;  and  if,  in  the 
absence  of  the  whole  of  the  details,  I  do  not  give  as  full  and  as  satisfactory  an 
answer  as  may  be  desired,  I  trust  the  House  will  not  suppose  we  have  been  neglect- 
ful of  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  the  country,  or  take  up  erroneous  opinions  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  explanation  1  am  in  a  condition  to  give.  I  now  proceed  to 
address  myself  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  main  subject  of  the  noble  lord's  mo- 
tion. I  never  certainly  expected  that  the  noble  lord  would  persevere  in  calling  for 
any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  o/  the  House  upon  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's 
government  in  regard  to  the  recent  convention  with  France  ;  but  I  did  infer  from 
the  noble  lord's  notice,  tliat  he  intended  to  bring  that  subject  under  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  that  that  was  the  main  olijeet  of  his  motion.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  first 
place,  let  me  say  again,  that  I  have  no  a\H>\ogy  to  offer  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  that  convention.  I  believe  that  convention  is  a  wise  and  prudent 
measure,  and  that  it  furnishes  you  with  a  more  efficacious  instrument  for  suppressing 
the  Slave-trade,  through  the  kindly  co-operation  of  France,  than  you  would  have 
had  if  that  convention  had  never  been  signed,  and  your  treaties  only  remained  in 
force.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  in  strong  terms  to  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  1841  after  she  had  sfgned  it.  Is,  then,  the  noble  lord  of  opinion  that 
that  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  ratify,  after  signing  the  treaty,  was  a  cause 
for  war?  [Viscount  Palmerston  :  No.]  The  noble  lord  says  he  does  not  consider 
it  a  sufficient  cause  for  war ;  but  he  tells  us  that  we  tamely  acquiesced  in  that  re- 
fusal to  ratify,  and  that  we  made  no  remonstrance  to  the  French  government  on  the 
subject.  Now  the  noble  lord  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  his  statement  in  this 
respei-t  is  utterly  and  entirely  without  foundation.  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that 
the  refusal  to  ratify  was  an  act  almost  unprecedented;  and  an  act  calculated  to 
establish  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future.  I  admit  it  was  an  act  against  which  we 
had  a  perfect  right  to  remonstrate ;  but  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that  it  was  not 
a  cause  for  war.  The  question  then  is,  did  we  ))rotest  against  that  act,  and  did  we 
remonstrate  with  the  government  of  France  on  the  subject?  The  noble  lord  chal- 
lenges me  to  an  inquiry,  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  executive 
government  of  France  to  ratify.  He  says  the  clamour  in  the  French  chamber 
against  the  ratih'cation  was  a  purely  factitious  one;  and  again,  though  the  popular 
assembly  of  France  in  three  successive  years— in  1842,  in  1843,  and  again  in  the 
year  1844 — coincided  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  their  objection  to  ratify,  and  required 
that  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  modify  the  existing  convention  as 
to  the  right  of  search,  the  noble  lord  states  that  this  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  chamber,  was  notldng  more  than  the  clamour  of  the  slave-traders,  who  were 
anxious  still  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Slave-trade.  I  have  heard  the  noble  lord  say 
that  the  Slave-trade  was  extinguished  in  France — that  the  subjects  of  France  do  not 
now  carry  it  on.  I  believe  that  is  the  fact ;  and  I  do  think  the  noble  lord  is  doing 
great  injustice  to  the  feelings  of  that  country — erroneous  and  unfounded  as  I  believe 
that  feeling  to  have  been  —  when  he  states  that  the  only  and  the  sole  ground  of  their 
objection,  on  the  part  of  the  French  chamber,  to  the  right  of  search,  and  the  treaty 
of  1841,  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  during  three  successive  years,  was  founded  on  a 
desire  to  carry  on  this  infamous  traffic.  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that 
the  feeling  of  France  against  the  right  of  search  was  unfounded  ;  but  I  do  not  eon- 
cur  with  him  as  to  the  source  from  which  that  feeling  arose.  I  believe  it  arose 
rather  out  of  the  irritated  state  of  the  public  mind,  occasioned  by  the  events  in  Syria, 
than  out  of  any  desire  to  carry  on  the  Slave-trade.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  in 
1841  I  showed  a  disposition  to  suppiu-t  tlie  then  government  in  its  Syrian  policy; 
and  the  noble  lord  has  also  referred  to  the  cordial  aid  I  gave  him  in  carrying  through 
his  measures  for  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  'J'he  noble  lord  only  does  us  justice. 
I  was  not  disposed  in  1842  to  inquire  too  minutely  as  to  how  the  state  of  things, 
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which  it  was  the  object  of  the  noble  lard  to  meet,  had  arisen  ;  but  having  aided  him, 
as*%e  snys,  in  his  measures  for  reforming  the  dilficulties  that  had  occurred,  I  think 
it  is  scarcely  fair  for  the  noble  lord  now  to  turn  round  and  make  that  support  a 
matter  of  charge  against  me.  I  will  not,  as  I  said,  inquire  how  that  feeling  in  the 
public  mind  in  France,  which  led  to  the  non- ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  arose 
■ — not  that  I  want  to  insinuate  any  blame  to  the  noble  lord — but  we  found  tbat  such 
a  feeling  did  pervade  the  public  mind,  and  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  popular 
assembly  of  that  country',  and  that  tlie  executive  government  of  France  acting,  as 
we  believed,  honestly  and  with  good  faith  towards  her  Majesty's  government,  did 
experience  a  difficulty  on  account  of  that  popular  feeling  in  ratifying  that  treaty.  I 
believe  it  was  the  desire  of  the  French  governmeut  honestly  and  fairly  to  ratify  it,  if 
they  could  have  done  so.  It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  their  dignity,  and 
with  their  position,  to  have  sought  means  to  evade  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  I 
believe  the  cause  the  French  government  assigned  was  the  real  and  honest  one ;  and 
in  a  country  where  the  executive  government  is  necessarily  controlled  by  the  acts 
and  opinions  of  the  popular  assembly  and  popular  opinion,  they  had  not  the 
power  of  performing  that  which  I  think  they  should  have  ])erformed.  The  question 
would  have  been  altered  if,  having  signed  the  treaty,  they  had  sought  the  means  of 
escaping  by  subterfuge  its  ratification.  The  question  lor  us  to  consider  was,  was 
the  reason  given  by  the  i'rcnch  government  for  the  non-ratification  an  honest 
one?  I  believe  it  was:  and  though  we  did  right  to  remonstrate  if  it  had  been  a  case 
in  which  a  recourse  to  hostilities  would  have  been  justifiable,  it  still  woidd  have  been 
an  element  in  our  consideration  whether  the  executive  government  of  France  was 
acting  honestly  towards  this  country,  or  merely  assigning  a  pretence  for  not  ratify- 
ing, after  having  signed,  the  treaty,  in  their  refusijl  after  the  debate  in  the  French 
chamber.  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  M.  Guizot  proposed  that  the  protocols 
should  be  left  open,  and  that  some  moditicarion  should  be  admitted.  To  this  we 
gave  a  positive  refusal.  Tlie  nol)le  lord  said  we  tamely  acquiesced,  and  offered  no 
remonstrance.  I  cannot  think  that  any  tameness  was  evinced,  nor  could  we  have 
stated  our  objections  in  stronger  terms  and  plainer  terms  than  we  used.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  writing  to  Lord  Cowley  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1842, 
speaking  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  treaty  by  France,  says: — "The  conse- 
quence of  the  decision  of  the  French  government,  if  it  should  be  final, 
appeared  to  her  j\Iajest\"'s  government  to  be  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  more 
injurious  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  France  than  any  thing  that  had 
occurred  of  late  years;  it  woidd  shake  the  confidence  of  foreign  states  in  the  engage- 
ments of  the  French  government;  and  the  inconsistency  was  (he  more  striking, 
inasmuch  as  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  joined  in  the  invitation  to  the  three 
other  powers  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty." 

If  the  noble  lord  had  penned  that  remonstrance,  could  he  have  communicated 
it  in  more  em])liatic,  and  at  the  same  time  in  more  dignified  language?  Unless 
we  should  have  been  justified  in  taking  hostile  proceedings,  all  tin-eats  and  all 
menaces  were  out  of  the  question.  We  stated  that  we  woidd  not  be  parties  to  the 
transaction,  that  we  would  not  acquiesce  in  it,  that  we  thought  it  dangerous,  and 
wo  remonstrated  against  it;  but  if  wc  did  not  resort  to  hostilities  any  menace 
would  iiave  been  unseendy  and  improper.  Lonl  Aberdeen  went  on  to  say — "The 
proposed  alterations  in  themselves  were  confessedly  of  little  value — " 

For  there  liad  beiui  slight  concessions  ])roposed  with  tlie  view  of  conciliating 
])ul)lic  feeling  in  France,  and,  by  means  of  this  conciliation,  obtaining  the  ratification 
of  tlie  treaty.  -"Tli(>  ])ropoved  alterations  in  themselves  were  confessedly  of  little 
value;  but  they  becanu;  of  weight  from  their  origin  and  I'rom  the  motives  which  led 
to  them;  what  M.  (luizot  called  national  susceptibilities  as  to  calumny  and  injustice, 
and  whic.ii  we  called  unfounded  imputations." 

C<juld  w(!  have  said  more?  Was  lliere  any  tameness  in  this?  It  was  possible 
that  we  might  iiave  obtaiiu'd  tiie  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  a  sacrifice  of  some- 
thing lo  the  woumled  honour  of  I'rance;  but  we  said  that  "  Wc  will  nuike  no  such 
concession,  wc  feel  that  our  cause  is  a  just  one,  and  we  refuse  to  make  the  con- 
cession." Lord  Aberdeen  said  --"  After  the  criminations  which  were  nuule  in  such 
an  assend)ly  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  an  interested  disposition  in  the  course 
wc  proposed,  if  there  were  only  a  suspicion  entertained,  it  was  imi)ossible  they  could 
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long  be  continued  ;  and  if  they  were  the  consequence  of  a  hostile  feeling,  it  could  not 
be  mitigated  by  concession.  At  all  events,  we  could  not  purchase  the  ratification  by 
these  apparent  concessions." 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  himself  whether,  upon   the  refusal  of  the  French 
government  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  grounds  on  which  he  stated  that  we  abstained 
from  all  remonstrance  have  not  been  completely  demolished.     The  French  govern- 
ment, however,  refused  to  ratify  that  treaty;  France   would   not  be  a   party  to  the 
treaty  in  1841,  which  she  herself  had  signed.     The  three  other  powers  which  signed 
tliat  treaty  did   ratify  it;  and  the  treaty  was  still   binding  on   the  four  powers  who 
were  parties  to  it.     The  refusal  of  France   to   ratify  that   treaty   left   the  relations 
between  this  country  and  France,  so  far  as  Slave-trade  conventions  were  concerned, 
dependent  upon  two  conventions — the  conveuticu  of  the  year  1831,  and  the  conven- 
tion of  the  year  1833.     I  need  not,  for  the  present  purpose,  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  convention  of  1833  ;  it  was  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  1831  ;  there  were 
important  provisions  in  the  convention  of  1833,  calculated  to  facilitate  tlie  execu- 
tion of  the  former  treaty ;  but  it  did  not  increase  the   power  within   tlie  zones  in 
which  the  former  treaty  could  be  e.\ercised.     The  treaty  of  1831   gave  a  right  of 
search,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  exercise,  which  we  are  now^  able  to  exercise, 
and  which   we  shall  be  able  to  exercise,   till  the  recent  convention  shall  come  into 
force.     I  appeal,   however,    to  the   House  most  strongly,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  provisions  of  the  recent  convention  will  prove  more  efficacious 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  than  a  mere  adherence   to   the  provisions  of 
the  convention  of  the  year  1831.     I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that   the  right  of 
search  is  not  for  itself,  and  per  se,  a  good   to  this  country.     I  presume  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  value  of  the   right  of  search   depends  upon   its  efficacy  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.     We  do  not  ask  for  this   right  as   a  proof  of  our 
maritime  supremacy — we  do  not  ask  for  this  right  as  conferring  any  advantage  on 
our  colonies — we  do  not  ask  for  it  as  giving  us   any  triumph  over  France.     The 
only  efficacy  in  the  institution  is  its  pov/er  in  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.     If  we 
adhere  to  the  right  of  se:irch,    it   will  not  be  denied    that  its  exercise   is  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  irritated  feelings;  and,  if  we  can   substitute  some  other  measure 
which  is,  at  least,  as  etfectual,  is  there  a  man  in  this  country  who  would  rigidly 
insist  on  maintaining  this  rigiit  of  search,  and  refuse  au  equivalent?     What,  then, 
is  the  convention  of  the  year  1831?     The  convention  of  the  year  1831  established 
a  reciprocal  right  of  search  between   this  country  and  France;  but  it  was  not  an 
universal  right  of  search;  it  was  limited,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  that  part 
of  the  coast  whicli   extends  fnjm   Cape  Verd,   being,   I   believe,  in  about  the   15th 
degree  of  north   latitude,  to   the   10th  degree  of  south   latitude  ;  but   that   part  of 
the  coast  was  not  the  whole  of  the   west  coast  from   which   the   Slave-trade   was 
carried  on.     The  Slave-trade  witii  tlie  Brazils  is  carried   on   several  degrees   to  the 
south  of  the  10th  degree.     The  right  of  search,  then,  was  imperfect  in  this  resjject, 
that  it  was  not  a  reciprocal   right  of  search  along  the  whole  west  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Slave-trade.     The  convention  of  1831  gave  no  right  of  search 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.     The  convention  of  1831    did   not  enable  the   British 
cruisers  to  interfere  in  tlie  slightest  degree  with  the  transhipment  of  slaves  from  the 
territories  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.     8o  far  as  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  concerned, 
there  was  no  right  of  search,     I  will  state  fully  what   the  right   was.     The  right 
extended  for  twenty  degrees  round  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  it  did  extend  also 
to  certain  districts  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  of  the  Brazils.     Did 
it,  however,  stipulate  that  the  French  should  be  bound  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
vessels  on  the  coast?     No  sucli  thing.     Warrants  authorizing  the  right  of  search 
were  to  be  issued  by  each  country  to  the  vessels  of  the  otlier;  but  this  country  was 
not  allowed  to  have  more  than  double  the  number  of  warrants  for  Frencii  vessels. 
Now,    suppose    France   should    decline    to    apply    for   more    than    four   warrants, 
undoubtedly  this  would  be  an  evasion  of  tlie  treaty,  unless  there  were  strong  grounds  ; 
but  the  treaty  was  defective  in  that  respect,  because  it  limited    the   number  of  our 
own  vessels  to  double  those  which    France  might  think  fit  to  keep  for  this  purpose. 
The  treaty,  therefore,   placed   the  exercise  of  the  powers   under  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  France.     It  left  France  to  determine  the  number  of  vessels  which  she  would 
keep  on  the  coast,  and  it  precluded  us  from  having  more  than  double  the  number. 
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Observe  also,  tlv.it  the  warrants  are  to  be  annually  renewable.  So  that  the 
right  was  given  every  year  to  France  to  fix,  at  her  discretion,  the  number  of  vessels. 
Il  is  important,  in  discussing  the  present  treaty,  to  refer  to  the  correspondence 
betwen  the  noble  lord  and  the  French  government,  at  the  period  when  the  treaty 
was  made.  The  noble  lord,  in  the  year  1831,  asked  the  Fi'ench  government  to 
consent  to  an  unlimited  right  of  search.  The  French  government  positively  refused  to 
accede  to  such  a  proposition.  These  were  the  reasons  asserted  by  the  French  ministry 
for  that  refusal.  The  noble  lord  proposed  to  the  French  government  to  concede  to  this 
country  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  search,  which  was  to  be  reciprocal  to  both  countries. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  1831,  Count  Sebastiani,  in  answering  the  proposal  conveyed  by 
liord  Granville,  said — "  The  French  government  had  already  repeatedly  declared  its 
reasons  for  refusing  acquiescence  in  this  proposal,  and  these  reasons  had  lost  none 
of  their  weight  or  importance.  The  exercise  of  a  right  of  search  in  the  time  of 
peace  was  essentially  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  French  law,  and  it  would 
wound  public  opinion  in  France  on  a  ground  on  whicli  it  was  very  sensitive." 

The  noble  lord  then  directed  Lord  Granville  to  furnish  tlie  French  government 
with  proofs  of  the  great  atrocities  and  cruelties  with  wiiich  the  Slave-trade  was 
carried  on;  and  the  French  government  was  invited  to  acquiesce  in  a  qualified  right 
of  search.  The  French  government  had  in  that  very  year  passed  a  law,  authorizing 
the  infliction  of  a  punishment,  and  a  very  severe  punishment,  on  all  French  subjects 
who  should  be  concerned  in  the  Slave-trade.  It  was  admitted  by  Lord  Granville 
and  by  the  noble  lord,  that  so  far  as  French  subjects  were  concerned,  that  law  would 
be  effectual,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  found  etlectual.  The  terms  in  which  the  noble 
lord  proposed  a  modified  right  of  search  were  these : — "  His  Majesty's  government  are 
of  opinion  that  a  modified  proposition  on  this  subject  might  be  made  which  would 
sutficiently  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  without  conflicting  too  much  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  French  naval  service." 

He  went  on,  therefore,  to  instruct  Lord  Granville  as  follows: — "  You  will  there- 
fore propose,  that  instead  of  establishing  a  general  and  permanent  right  of  reciprocal 
search,  that  each  government  shall  furnish  to  the  cruisers  of  the  other  employed 
upon  the  African  station,  documents  or  instructions  empowering  them  to  search 
vessels,  not  being  ships  of  war,  within  certain  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
These  documents  might  be  limited  as  to  duration  in  time  and  extension 
of  space.  They  might  be  given  for  tlu'ce  years,  subject  to  renewal  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  or  revocation  during  that  period,  should  any  abuse  be  found 
to  result  from  them.  It  appeiirs  to  his  Majesty's  government  that  this  partial 
and  temporary  experiment,  which  would  still  leave  the  question  of  right  of 
search  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the  two  governments,  would  prove  extremely 
useful,  and  would  either  remove  oljeclious  to  a  permanent  arrangement,  or  render  it 
unnecessary." 

Instead  of  three  years'  duration  for  the  warrants  as  proposed,  their  duration  was 
limited  to  one  year,  thus  giving  to  the  French  government  annually  a  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  these  warrants;  and  also  a  jjower  of  limiting  the  number 
of  cruisers  employed  by  the  liritisli  government,  by  limiting  tlie  number  of  cruisers 
wliich  they  (the  French  government)  employed.  That  letter  was  dated  the  7fh 
April,  1H31,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  convention  was  signed,  the  period  of  one 
year  being  substituted  for  three  years.  The  noble  lord  did,  at  the  same  time,  make 
another  and  very  im]Hirtant  proposition  to  the  French  government.  The  noble  lord 
now  finds  it  convenicjit  to  depreciate  the  ellicacy  of  the  French  squadron  on  the  coast 
of -Afiic.a;  but  the  noble  lord  tlien  urged  on  the  French  government,  if  they  would 
not  consent  to  a  general  right  of  search,  that  tliey  should  seiul  cruisers  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  co-operate  vvith  us;  and  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he  then  spoke  of 
the  probable  cllii^acy  of  that  instrument  in  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  The  noble 
lord  said—"  If  the  oljjections  to  the  right  of  .searcli  should,  unfortunately,  prove 
insurmountable,  tliat  then  the  French  government  should  be  ])ressed  strongly  for 
some  Frentdi  ships  of  war  being  sent  williout  loss  of  time  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
enforce  the  laws  on  all  vessels  l)earing  tiie  French  flag.  To  this  [)roposition  his 
.Majesty's  government  could  not  anticipate  any  objection;  with  such  a  scpiadron  his 
Majesty's  sliips  would  i)e  ordered  cordially  to  co-operate;  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  tiiat   the  united  efibrts  of  France  and  England,  so  exerted,  would 
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accomjilish  the  object  to  which  the  two  countries  had  mutually  J)ound  themselves  by 
solemn  engagements." 

Thus  the  noble  lord  told  the  French  government  that  the  convention  of  1831  was 
a  partial  and   temporary  experiment;  and  he  also  told  them,   that  if  the  French 
government  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  a  sutlieicnt  (juantity  of  cruisers  with  which 
our  cruisers  might  co-operate,  tlicre   was  little  doubt  that,  by  t!ie  means  of  their 
joint  efforts,  the  two  countries  might  be  enabled  to  attain  the  object  they  had  in 
view.     It   was  such  a  convention,  with  such  an   explanation  of  motives,  that  we 
should  have  been  left  with  in  case  no  new  convention  had  been  formed;  and  I  now 
proceed  to  contrast  the  advantages  we  have,   under  the  present  convention,  with 
those  we  possessed  imder  the  former  convention.     I  admit  to  the  noble  lord  -that  we 
iiave  relinquished,  when  tliis  new  treaty  comes  into  force,  tlie  right  of  search.     For 
what  was  the  right  of  search  efficacious?     Was  it  efficacious  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  Frenc'.i  ships?     I  assert  that  the  Slave-trade  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  carried  on  b}'  French  ships,  is  at  an  end.     It  can  be  truly 
asserted,  I  believe,  tliat  French  subjects  do  not  carry  on  the  Slave-trade  in  French 
ships.     If  they  do,  I  admit  that  under  this  new  treaty  we  lose  a  power  which  we 
had  under  the  convention  of  1831;  but  one  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  this  new 
convention  is,  that  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  France,  in  French 
ships,  i;  at  an  end.     I  make  that  assertion  on  these  grounds : — According  to  returns 
of  vessels  condemned  for  carr^'ing  on  the  Slave-trade,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  with 
whose  name  and  abilities  the  noble  lord  is  acquainted  (Mr.  Rothery),  the  number  of 
vessels  condemned  since  the  year  1819,  amounts  to  no  less  than  6,398;  and  of  these 
there  are  only  thirteen  which   were  French  vessels,  belonging  to  French  subjects, 
carrying  on  the  Slave-trade.     Of  these  thirteen  cases,  eleven  took  jdace  between 
1819  and  1831.     Since  the  latter  period,  only  two  cases  fell  within  the  cognizance 
of  Mr.  Rothery,  of  French  vessels  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade,  and  which,  under 
the  right  of  search,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  visit  and  capture.     They  were 
called  respectively  the  Scnegnmhia  and  the  Marie  Anne.     The  Slave-trade  carried 
on  by  the  French  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  then,  I  contend,  is  at  an  end ;  and 
I  believe  that,  in  speaking  of  the  Portuguese  treaty  in  1839,  the  noble  lord  himself 
admitted  as  nmch.     I  may  add  that  Mr.   Sturge,  who  recently  visited  the  F'rench 
colony   of  Martinique,   states   that   no  slaves   had   been  imported   there   since  tiie 
accession  of  his  Majesty  the  present  king  of  the  French.     I  now  come  to  the  abuse 
of  the  French  flag;  and  I  admit  that,  having  abolished  tlie  right  of  search,  we  ought 
to  be  cautious,  in  order  tliat  the  French  flag  may  not  be  abused  by  being  assumed 
by  the  vessels  of  other  nations  canning  on  the  Slave-trade.     What  are  the  precau- 
tions we  have  got  against  this  abuse?     Let  us  compare  the  convention  of  1845  with 
the  convention  of  1831.     As  I  said  before,  the  convention  of  1831  was  limited  to  a 
portion  only  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on.     Its 
operation   extended   only  from   Cape   Verd   to  the  10th  degree  of  south   latitude; 
whereas  the  present  convention  includes  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,   from 
Cape  Verd  to  the  16^  degree  of  south  latitude.     This  includes  the  whole  of  the 
coast  where  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on;  for  between  the  16th  or  17th  degree  of 
south  latitude  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
that  trade.     Consequently,  there  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  new  convention, 
(U  degrees  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  more  than  were  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
convention  of  1831.     What  is  our  protection  as  to  tiie  abuse  of  the  French  flag  by 
other   parties?     Have  we  conceded   that   right  which   we  claim   of  visit,    for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  vessels  really  have  the  national  character 
wliich  they  assume?     In  this  new  convention   we  have  it  admitted  distinctly  by  the 
government  of  France,  that  that  right  which  the  American  government  was  disposed 
to  question,  is  a  right  sanctioned  by  the  maritime  law  of  nations.     The  instructions 
we  have  given  to  our  cruisers  convey  distinct  authority  to  exercise  that  right  of 
visit;  and  these  instructions  are  embodied  in  this  convention.     They  are  referred  to 
in  the  eighth  article,  and  form  an  essential  part  in  the  theory  of  the  whole  agreement. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  French  that  the  cruisers  of  this 
country,  seeing  a  ship  under  French  colours,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  have  a 
right,  unaffected  by  the  convention,  of  ascertaining  the  national  character  of  that 
vessel — [Viscount  Palmerston :  There  is  nothing  new  in  that — we  had  that  right 
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already.]  We  have  thus  the  means  of  preventing  any  abuse  of  the  French  flag'. 
Then  let  us  louk  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  Frenc-h  cruisers.  The  French  law 
of  piracy  is  even  a  stricter  one  than  our  ov/n.  The  noble  lord  spoke  of  vessels 
carrying  double  sets  of  papers — double  commissions  from  ditferent  powers — [Sir  C. 
Napier:  Quite  a  common  practice.]  The  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  says  it  is 
quite  a  common  practice.  Well,  by  the  French  law,  it  is  a  piracy.  The  noble  lord 
has  spoken  of  a  suspicious  ship,  not  being  a  French  vessel,  but  carrying  Frencii 
colours:  our  right  of  visit,  in  such  a  case,  is  admitted  by  France.  It  is  a  right  that 
we  have  long  claimed,  but  which  is  only  now  formally  admitted  ;  and  the  noble  lord 
knows  well  that  to  claim  is  one  tiling;  and  to  have  admitted  is  quite  another.  What 
are  tho.French  instructions  given  to  the  French  officers?  They  are  similar  to  those 
given  to  the  British  officers.  They  authorize  French  officers,  seeing  a  vessel  bear- 
ing a  flag  under  suspicious  circumstances,  to  board  it,  and  ascertain  its  national 
character.  But  the  French  instructions  go  further,  and  declare  that  persons  engaged 
in  the  Slave-trade  are,  generally  speaking,  persons  who  commit  an  act  of  piracy  ; 
they  state  that  by  the  French  law,  it  is  piracy  for  persons  to  commit  depredations 
from  armed  vessels,  to  have  double  sets  of  papers,  &c.  The  French  instructions, 
therefore,  authorize  the  French  officers  to  ajjply  their  law  of  piracy  to  the  act  of 
slavers.  We  are  to  have,  under  this  new  convention,  a  joint  force  belonging  to  the 
two  nations,  amounting  to  not  less  than  lifty-two  vessels,  and  they  are  to  act  in 
accordance  with  such  instructions  as  I  have  explained.  I  quite  admit  that  the 
French  cruisers  will  not  have  the  same  power  as  tlie  British  cruisers,  as  they  have 
not  the  right  of  search  with  the  countries  chiefly  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade — Brazil 
and  Spain.  Still  the  French  cruisers  had  before  no  right  of  search  over  Brazilian, 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese  vessels,  and  therefore  they  now  stand,  in  this  respect,  in  no 
worse  situation  than  heretofore  ;  but  as  far  as  the  abuse  of  the  French  flag  is 
concerned,  will  not  the  assistance  of  twenty-six  French  cruisers,  co-operating 
with  us,  provide  an  effectual  precaiition  against  the  assumption  of  the  French 
flag  by  the  slavers  of  other  countries?  The  noble  lord  says,  that  he  cordially 
approves  of  those  parts  of  the  new  convention  which  propose  that  treaties  should 
be  entered  into  between  the  commanders  of  the  squadrons  with  the  native  princes, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  destroy  the  baracoons,  and  to  prevent  the  carrying  on, 
upon  shore,  of  the  Slave-trade.  When  these  treaties  shall,  have  been  formed,  the 
Frencli  cruisers  will  be  enabled  to  give  most  material  aid  to  our  cruisers  in  carry- 
ing them  into  eff'ect.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  that  the  whole  burden  and  expense  has  fallen  on  this  country?  And  what  is 
the  noble  lord's  own  account  ?  lias  he  not  stated  that  the  reason  we  failed  is  the 
not  having  a  sufficient  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa?  lie  said  that  events  are  con- 
slanth'  occurring  which  compel  us  to  diminish  our  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and, 
during  the  diminution  of  the  force,  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  are  given  to 
tile  trade.  Surely,  the  addition  of  twenty-six  vessels  in  aid  of  our  squadron  will 
8ui)])ly  that  deficiency;  fifty-two  vessels  being  the  minimum  of  the  joint  force  to  be 
placed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  during  the  Chinese  war, 
during  tlu-  (lisj.'Ute  oi'  New  Grenada,  and  again  when  it  was  thought  necessary  by 
the  present  government  to  send  a  force  to  the  river  Plata,  we  removed  vessels  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  tlial,  during  their  removal,  the  efforts  made  for  thesu])|iression  of 
the  Slave-trade  were  ineffectual.  Well,  then,  against  this  evil  we  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution in  this  new  treaty  with  I'rance  of  providing  tiiat  France  shall  bear  one-half  of 
the  burden  in  sujipressing  the  slave-trade,  and  that  there  shall  never  be  less  than  fifty- 
two  vessels  engaged  in  blockading  the  coast  of  Africa,  whilst  the  commanders  shall 
endeavour  to  form  treaties  with  the  native  princes.  Having  furmeil  those  treaties,  and 
having  then  the  right,  under  the  law  of  naliuns,  to  int(M'i'ere,  the  commanders  will  be 
able  to  give  effect  to  them  by  tin'  joint  iuid  cordial  co-operation  of  the  two  greatest 
maritime  ])Owcrs  in  Europe.  The  noble  lord  a^kcd  me  some  (pieslions  as  to  par- 
ticular articles  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded,  lie  began  with  the  preamble.  The 
noble  lord  stated,  that  lUv  preandde  of  the  treaty  ol'  ]S4.j  was  most  disgraceful  to 
this  country,  because  it  lu'gan  with  this  recital  — "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Unitefl  Kingdom  of  Ureat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Frericli,  considering  that  the  (louventions  of  the  .'JOth  of  November,  1«3J,  and  the 
•22nd  of  Mandi,  1  H.'J.'J,  have  effected  their  object  in  preventing  the  use  of  English 
and  French  flags   in   carrying  on   the  Slave-trade,  but   that   this  odious  traffic  still 
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exists!,  and  that  the  said  conventions  are  insufTicient  to  ensure  its  complete  suppres- 
sion, his  JNIajesty  the  King  of  the  French  having  expressed  his  desire  to  adopt  more 
etfectual  measures  for  the  suppression  ot  the  .Slave-trade  than  those  contemplated  in 
the  said  Conventions;  and  her  Majesty  tlie  Queen  oftlie  United  Kingdom  of  (ireat 
Britain  and  Ireland  being  anxious  to  co-operate  for  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
they  have  agreed  to  conclude  a  new  Convention." 

The  noble  lord  says  it  is  disgraceful  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  these  Conven- 
tions have  not  had  the  etlect  of  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  Now,  it  would  bo 
rather  difficult  to  insert  and  put  on  record  that  Krance  had  carried  on  the  Slave-trade, 
and  that  we  had  not.  It  would  be  aditficult  matter  to  draw  that  distinction.  But 
what  does  the  noble  lord  say  to  his  own  Convention  of  1831  ?  Why,  the  noble 
lord,  in  that  year,  knowing  that  no  efficacious  measures  were  required  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  commiited  precisely  the  same 
error,  if  it  be  an  error,  which  we  are  charged  with  having  fallen  into  in  1845.  In  fact, 
the  noble  lord,  by  the  wording  of  his  own  preamble,  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  use 
ditlerent  language  from  that  employed  by  him  in  1831.  The  Convention  of  1831 
was  not  required  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  British 
subjects.  That  had  already  been  abolished  and  put  an  end  to  by  law  ;  but  notwith- 
standing such  being  the  case,  the  noble  lord  had,  in  treating  with  another  country, 
thought  it  courteous  to  place  the  common  object  upon  the  same  footing.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Convention  of  1831,  he  states  that  the  countries  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  being  desirous  of  rendering  more  effectual  the  means  of  suppression 
hitherto  in  force  against  the  criminal  traffic  in  slaves,  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  Convention  for  the  attainment  of  so  salutary  an  object. 
The  preamble  was  thus  couched,  and  the  Convention  v^hich  it  began  went  on  to 
state,  that  therefore  mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded,  such  right  being  necessarv 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  Then  the  noble  lord  put  a  question  to  me 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  third  article  of  the  Convention,  to  which  he  seems  to  attach 
great  importance.  The  noble  lord  is  particularly  desirous  tliat  I  should  explain 
the  meaning  of  it.  Now,  1  think  I  can  explain  it  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  The 
noble  lord  asks  whether  the  object  of  the  third  article  is  to  prevent  British  com- 
mercial vessels  from  plying  in  certain  harbours  ?  The  third  article  provides  that 
certain  stations  shall  be  selected  and  defined,  and  "  That  the  care  thereof  shall  be 
committed  to  English  and  French  cruisers,  jointly  or  separately,  as  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient,  provided  always,  that  in  case  of  a  station  being  especiall}- committed 
to  the  charge  of  cruisers  of  either  nation,  the  cruisers  of  the  other  nation  may,  at 
any  time,  enter  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  rights  respectively  belong- 
ing to  them  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade." 

Now,  I  will  tell  the  noble  lord  what  the  object  of  that  article  is,  and  I  anticipate 
his  entire  approval  of  its  insertion.  It  will  be  desirable  to  assign  those  stations  to 
France  nearest  her  own  jiossessions,  and  to  give  to  British  cruisers  the  same  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  that  we  should  have  the  right  of  entering  the 
French  stations,  because  we  have  more  efficacious  means  of  supj)ressing  the  Slave- 
trade  than  France.  It  may  happen  that  on  the  stations  assigned  to  French  cruisers, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Brazilian  slave-ships  may  enter,  which  the  cruisers  of 
France  have  not  the  power  to  search.  We  have  that  power.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  stipulate  that,  though  difterent  stations  should  be  primarily  assigned  to 
the  cruisers  of  the  two  powers,  yet  the  assignation  of  a  particular  station  to  the 
French  cruisers  is  not  to  prevent  our  cruisers,  who  have  superior  power,  from  en- 
tering on  those  stations,  in  order,  if  necessary,  that  the  right  of  search  should  be 
exercised  by  us  as  to  vessels  over  which  the  French  have  no  corresponding  power. 
Now,  I  trust  I  have  explained  tliat  article  in  a  way  which  will  be  satisfjictory  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  have  shown  him  that  the  reservation  was  not  intended  to  interfere 
■with  the  pursuits  of  legitimate  comtucrce,  but  only  to  enable  us  (after  certain  sta- 
tions were  assigned  to  the  cruisers  of  each  nation)  to  have  full  power  of  entering  the 
stations  of  the  other  power,  for  the  ]>iu'pose  of  putting  in  force  our  superior  powers. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  question  was  mooted  by  the  noble  lord  in  connection 
with  the  treaty.  [Viscount  Falmerston  :  The  ninth  article  ]  That  is  a  mere  formal 
engagement,  tliat  neither  power  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  concerned  in  the 
Slave-trade.  Now,  supposing  the  noble  lord's  suspicions  to  be  just  as  to  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  this  becomes  by  no  means  an  immaterial  portion  of  the  Convention. 
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The  noble  lord  has  been  engaged  in  showing  that  France  has  been  carrying  on  the 
Shive-trade,  and  yet  he  objects  to  a  pubhc  engagement  that  each  country  shall  within 
its  own  territories — within  the  colonies  it  now  possesses,  or  may  hereafter  possess — 
enter  into  a  reciprocal  stipulation  that,  under  no  circamstauces,  shall  the  Slave-trade 
be  carried  on.  I  admit  with  regard  to  us — ■!  trust  with  respect  to  France — such  a 
stipulation  is  perfectly  unnecessary;  but  if  I  doubted  the  policy  of  inserting  it  in 
the  Convention,  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  would  go  far  to  convince  rae  that  it  was 
neither  needless  nor  superfluous.  But  I  suppose  the  noble  lord  will  not  contend  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  exact  such  a  stipulation  from  France,  and  yet  that  we  should 
not  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  corresponding  engagement.  So  far  from  implying 
any  dishonour  to  this  country,  I  think,  if  there  is  any  well-grounded  suspicion  that 
the  Slave-trade  may  be  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  France,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  that  a  great  public  object  is  gained,  if  Ave  obtain  tlie  admission 
of  a  positive  engagement,  tliat  uniler  no  circumstances  shall  the  Slave-trade  be  carried 
on — that  the  carrying  it  on  shall  not  be  merely  the  infraction  of  the  municipal  law, 
but  of  a  positive  stipulation  entered  into  with  this  country.  I,  therefore,  contend 
that  we  have,  under  the  new  Convention,  increased  the  means  of  suppressing  the 
Slave-trade  beyond  those  which  could  be  exercised  under  the  old  treaty.  We  have 
got  this  Convention  with  the  cordial  good-will  of  France.  We  have  assurances  of 
its  cordial  co-oi>eration,  which  we  never  shimld  have  had  under  the  old  treaty.  The 
provisions  of  this  treaty  regard  a  more  extended  line  of  coast  than  that  under  the 
old  ;  but  add  to  that  the  consideration  that  these  provisions  are  entered  into  with 
the  cordial  gao<.l-will,  and  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  cordial  concert  and 
co-operation,  of  France ;  then  (giving  due  weight  to  this  consideration)  we  have 
an  instrument  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  more  powerful  and  available 
than  we  should  have  had  under  the  defective  instrument  of  1831.  The  noble 
lord  has  asked  me  for  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Convention.  The  noble  lord 
treats  with  utter  disregard  the  statement  I  made,  that  I  could  not  produce  that  evi- 
dence with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  tlie  public  service.  Tlie  noble  lord  lias 
often  given  a  similar  refusal;  and  I  never  treated  his  declaration  with  that  disregard 
which  he  exercises  towards  me.  I  do  assure  him,  that  I  have  no  motive  whatever 
in  witliholding  that  evidence  on  account  of  the  supposed  importance  it  might  show 
was  attached  to  the  right  of  search.  But  this  evidence  was  given  by  eight  officers, 
English  and  French.,  wlio  were  examined  before  the  Convention  with  regard  to  the 
measures  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  as  to  the  particular  parts 
of  the  coast  where  the  cruisers  of  the  two  countries  should  be  stationed,  and  where 
the  trade  was  most  carried  on  ;  the  nature  of  the  engagements  it  might  be  desirable 
to  enter  into  with  native  powers;  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  tlie 
secrecy  necessary  to  be  observed  ;  and  these  being  mainly  and  principally  the  matters 
to  which  tliat  evidence  refers,  I  cannot,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  public 
service,  consent  to  produce  it.  Tlierefore  it  is  that  I  feel  con)pelled  by  a  performance 
of  my  duty,  and  not  from  the  unworthy  motives  which  the  noble  lord  chooses  to 
attribute  to  me,  to  adhere  to  the  refusal  which  1  gave  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  to  withhold  from  the  knovvle<ige  of  the  i)ublic  the  evidence  given  by 
the  olliccrs  who  were  examined.  If  tiie  noble  lord  thinks  that  any  ol)ject  can  be 
gained  by  giving  the  names  of  the  olliccrs,  I  have  not  the  sliglitest  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing them.  'J'here  were  five  English  and  three  French  officers  engaged  in  this 
investigation,  ami  1  am  l)onnd  to  say  tliat  the  evidence  they  gave  was  not  the  founda- 
tion of  this  treaty,  for  llu-ir  evidence  mainly  referred  to  jiarticnlars  with  respect  to 
which  I  adhere  to  the  opinion,  tliat  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  duty  to  present 
tliein  to  the  House.  Now,  I  entreat  the  House  to  iK^r.r  in  mind — if  you  want  autho- 
rity on  the  subject — who  were  the  jiartics  to  wliom  the  consideration  of  this  question 
was  coniinitted,  and  by  whom  this  convention  was  signed.  There  were  two  men 
standing  in  their  respective  countries  in  the  highest  rank  among  jmblic  men  for 
ability,  for  integrity,  for  hiuh  private  character;  but,  above  all,  they  were  distin- 
guishcrd  from  most  men  on  tiiis  account,  that  they  have  throughout  their  lives  l)een 
remarkable  for  i)ers(;vering  and  vigorous  eiforts,at  any  sacrilice,  to  combat  and  control 
the  detestable  traffic  carried  on  in  the  blood  of  our  fellow  men.  The  two  men  who 
considered  this  question,  and  signed  this  convention,  have  been  influenced  by  no 
party  or  political   considerations.     Dr.  Lusliington,  during  the  time  ho  acted  in 
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public  life,  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  her  iM;ije>ty's  present  government.  The 
Due  tie  Bra^lie  has  for  a  long  period  separated  himself  from  party  in  France,  and 
has  never  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  sacrifice  his  jirivate  opinions  to  any  party. 
The  Due  de  Broglie,  if  any  man,  had  a.i  interest  in  maintaining  the  convention  of 
'33.  It  was  during  his  occui)ation  of  the  foreign  department  that  the  treaty  of  ';53, 
entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  giving  etfect  to  that  of  1831,  was  signed.  If  the  Due 
de  Broglie  has  been  remarkable  for  any  act  of  interference  in  public  or  ))olitical 
matters  of  late  years,  it  has  been  with  reference  to  ths  cause  of  education  in  his  own 
country,  or  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  During  the  whole  of  his  political 
life,  opposed  to  her  Majesty's  government,  Dr.  Lushington  has  been  chiefly  remark- 
able (more  so  than  any  man  now  living,  and  ranking  in  this  resi)ect  with  Clarkson, 
AVilberforce,  and  the  late  Sir  F.  Buxton),  for  his  successful  etforts  to  mitigate  the 
hard  lot  of  the  slave,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  aboniinable  tratHc  of  the 
Slave-trade.  These  two  men  signed  that  convention,  which  no  earthly  consideration 
would  have  induced  them  to  sign,  but  the  firm  persuasion  that  they  were  placing  in 
the  hands  of  their  respective  governments  more  powerful  means  of  suppressing  the 
Slave-trade  than  any  which  previously  existed.  Tliis  convention  comes  recommended 
to  this  House,  so  far  as  authority  is  concerned,  by  the  highest  authorities  by  which 
it  could  be  stamped.  It  comes  recommended  to  the  House  by  the  application  of 
reason,  by  contrasting  its  provisions  vvitli  those  of  preceding  treaties  ;  it  comes 
recommended  still  more  powerfully  by  this  consideration,  that  you  have  every  assur- 
ance that  in  carrying  into  effect  its  provisions,  you  will  have  the  cordial  concert  and 
co-operation  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  power  of  Europe  next  to  our  own ; 
whereas,  if  you  choose  to  rely,  instead  of  this  convention,  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
of  1831,  depend  on  it  you  will  not  have  that  cordial  co-operation  which  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  engagements  of  this  kind.  You  have  a  right  to  hold  France  to  the  literal 
execution  of  that  treaty  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  example  of  France,  the  concert  and 
co-operation  between  France  and  England,  will  add  weight  and  effect  to  the  practical 
exeeution  of  measures  for  the  intended  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  which  you  will 
look  for  in  vain  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty;  if  the  feeling  of  a  great  nation,  if  the 
feeling  of  its  legislature,  if  the  feeling  of  the  public  mind,  runs  counter  to  it;  if  it 
throws  its  sympathy,  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  desire  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  but  of  those  by  whom  it  is  carried  on  ;  if  it  mingles  up  some  feeling  of  national 
pride  and  honour  in  resisting  the  right  of  search,  yon  may  claim  and  execute  that 
treaty.  But  I  look  forward  with  more  confidence  to  the  cordial  and  harmonious 
concert  of  the  two  countries,  than  to  the  letter  of  engagements  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  which,  though  they  may  be  strictly  and 
honourably  carried  into  effect,  I  believe,  in  the  present  feeling  of  France,  cannot  be 
enforced  in  that  spirit  and  temper  which  can  alone  give  effect  to  engagements  of 
this  kind. 

Motion  nearatived. 
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In  the  debate  on  Mr.  C.  Buller's  motion, — "That  this  House  regards  with  regret 
and  apprehension  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  Zealand;  and  that  those  feelings  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  want  of  anj'  sufKcient  evidence  of  a  change,  in  the  polic}^, 
which  has  led  to  such  disastrous  results." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  :  Sir,  before  I  make  any  observations  on  the  particular 
motion  which  has  been  brouglit  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard,  I  wish, 
in  order  that  the  current  of  those  observations  may  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  I 
may  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  those  whose  names  I  am  about  to  introduce — I  wish, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  individuals.  Sir,  I  must  express  my  deep  regret  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  reflections  have  been  made  on  the  character  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  fills  the  situation  of  Under  Secretary  in  the  Colonial  Olfiee.  That  regret  would 
be  increased,  if  it  had  net  been  for  the  honourable  and  ample  testimony  to  his  merits 
which  was  borne  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere,)  perfectly  capable  of 
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appreciating  those  merits,  from  his  having  served  in  the  same  department  with  Mr. 
Stephen.  Mr.  Stephen  has  the  honour  of  being  closely  connected  by  birth  with  two 
men  who  have  left  names  which  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try. He  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  he  is  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  that  illustrious  connection  operated,  not  as 
an  advantage,  but  as  a  prejudice  against  him.  Now,  I  have  had  but  little  personal 
communication  with  Mr.  Stephen,  but  I  believe  that  a  situation  in  a  public  office  was 
never  occupied  by  a  man  of  higher  integrity,  of  more  disinterested  views — of  greater 
assiduity — of  more  profound  knowledge — and  of  more  distinguished  acquirements 
than  Mr.  Stephen.  [Mr.  Roebuck:  I  said  nothing  against  the  acquirements  or  the 
character  of  Mr.  Stephen.]  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  nothing  against 
the  private  character  of  Mr.  Steplien;  but  he  said  that  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Stephen 
might  have  influenced  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Now,  I  believe  that 
the  allegations  respecting  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Stephen  are  totally  unfounded.  I 
believe  him  to  be  most  willing  to  render  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  his 
superiors  in  office ;  but  I  also  believe  that  he  never  attempts  to  influence  their  con- 
duct. I  believe  that  he  is  wholly  free  from  any  connection  with  the  missionary 
party;  and  if  he  had  any  connection  with  them,  I  have  that  confidence  in  his  inte- 
grity and  higli-mindedness  which  makes  me  perfectly  certain  that  that  circumstance 
would  not  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  know  little  of  the  real  merits  of  Mr.  Stephen  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  time  will  come  when  justice  will  be  done  to  his  distinguished  services.  His  labours 
are  now  unostentatious;  but  the  time  will  arrive  when  this  country  will  know  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  whicii  Mr.  Stephen  possesses,  how  that  knowledge 
has  been  made  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  and  what  have  been  the  integrity 
and  tlie  high  principles  by  which  his  conduct  has  been  uniformly  actuated.  I  have 
thought  it  right,  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Stephen,  and  seeing  that  pre- 
judices have  occasionally  risen  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  Mr.  Stephen,  and 
tiiat  erroneous  impressions  are  entertained  with  respect  to  his  influence — T  have 
tiiought  it  right  not  to  allow  this  debate  to  proceed  further,  without  doing  what  I 
could  to  remove  those  unfounded  opinions.  I  know  that  Mr.  Stephen  feels  most 
severely  the  unfounded  imputation  directed  against  him.  He  has  expressed  his 
willingness  to  relinquish  his  connction  with  tlie  Colonial  Office  ;  but  such  is  the  high 
sense  of  his  merits  entertained,  not  merely  by  this  government,  but  by  successive 
administrations,  that  it  is  our  wish,  as  it  has  been  their  wish,  that  he  should  on  no 
account  relincpiish  the  position  which  he  holds,  but  that  he  should  continue  to  give 
the  public  the  great  value  of  his  services.  There  is  another  individual  who  has 
been  alluded  to,  and  to  whom  I  wish  to  do  justice;  I  mean  that  gallant  officer  Mr. 
Robertson,  to  whom  the  gallant  commodore  has  referred.  The  scene  on  which 
that  gallant  officer  performed  iiis  services  is  a  very  distant  one;  and  the  services 
themselves  may  not  have  cast  around  them  that  eminence  and  distinction  which 
sometimes  attend  services  not  more  important;  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  public 
interest  that,  although  the  scene  was  a  distant  one,  and  although  the  numbers 
engageil  in  the  conflict  were  comparatively  small — 1  think  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
that  we  shoidd  show  in  the  House  of  Conunons  that  the  distance  of  the  .scene  and 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  conflict  do  not  make  us  oblivious  of  rare  merit. 
Sir,  I  must  say  that  his  conduct  stands  forward  in  honourable  contrast  with  the 
conduct  of  others  concerned  on  that  occasion;  and  1  rejoice  to  find  a  British  officer, 
not  tliinking  wiielher  his  sliip  was  to  be  surprised  by  a  parcel  of  savages,  but  leaving 
that  slii|)  and  setting  on  shore  that  gallant  example  which  so  many  officers  of  our 
navy  have  before  set,  and  rallying  round  him,  until  he  was  wounded,  the  flagging 
spirits  of  the  civilians.  And  licre  I  wisli  to  make  it  known  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tliat  that  con<hi(;t  shall  not  pass  unrewarded.  In  justice  to  him,  and  as  an 
encouragiMnent  lo  others,  that  conduct  shall  receive  its  reward  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity being  taken  to  give  to  him  tliat  proimdion  to  which  he  is  so  eminently 
entitled.  And  now.  Sir,  I  <rome  to  the  particular  motion  which  is  the  subject  of 
consideration  to-night.  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  bring  forward  the  motion  to  assign  good  and  sudicient  reasons  for  its  introduc- 
tion. Sir,  I  certainly  do  tliiiik,  tiiat  in  tiu!  jjresent  state  of  New  Zealand,  and  after 
the  recent  discussion  whicli  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject,  there  ought  to  be  some 
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good  and  sufficient  reasons  assigned  for  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  Hojise  to 
the  question,  and  for  incurring  tlie  risk  of  widening  the  ditl'erences  that  have 
unfortunately  prevailed  hctwcen  the  authorities  of  this  country  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand  is  committed,  and  probahly  must  continue 
to  be  committed.  I  think  that  those  who  are  interested  in  tlie  welfare  of  New  Zea- 
land ought  rather  to  show  an  anxiety  to  forget  the  differences  that  have  prevailed, 
and  the  controversies  that  have  tal<.cn  place  ;  and  that  they  ought  studiously  to 
avoid — unless  they  have  some  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  assign  for  such  a 
course,  that  they  ought  studiously  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  any  proceeding  which 
could  tend  to  embitter  those  differences,  and  to  throw  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an 
harmonious  concert  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  whom  I  am 
referring.  The  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  the  unfortunate  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  New  Zealand,  in  themselves  constitute  no  reason  for  this  mo- 
tion. The  hon.  gentleman  even  admits  that  in  the  present  state  of  New  Zealand 
the  unfortunate  conflict  which  has  lately  taken  place,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
should  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  a  renewed  discussion,  rather  than  as  an 
incentive  to  it.  Well,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  also  says,  "  I  will  assign  to  you 
the  real  reason  for  this  motion."  Now,  I  trust  that  the  House  will  bear  with 
me  while  I  examine  whether  or  not  that  reason  is  well-founded.  If  it  be  not  well 
founded,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  made  this  motion  has  incurred  a 
great  responsibility.  I  do  not  deny  his  perfect  right  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  has  a  constitutional  right  to  make  that  appeal,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences;  but  I  think  that  if  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
be  to  promote  the  welfare  of  New  Zealand,  prudential  considerations  ought  to  have 
prevented  him  from  exercising  that  undoubted  constitutional  right.  Sir,  the 
only  ground  that  can  be  assigned  for  this  motion — and  it  is  avowed  to  be  the  only 
ground — is,  that  language  was  held  by  me  and  by  my  right  hun.  friend,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  debate,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  course  we  have  since  pur- 
sued. I  am,  indeed,  acquitted  of  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  gain  a  majority 
by  holding  out  delusive  hopes.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  attribute  that  to  me. 
He  says,  however,  that  the  language  which  I  used  had  that  effect,  and  that  members 
were  induced  to  vote  with  the  government,  or  at  least  not  to  vote  against  them, 
because  they  had  relied  on  the  declarations  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and 
myself.  He  also  says  that  the  course  we  have  since  pursued  is  at  variance  with  our 
declarations.  Now,  I  propose  to  inquire  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  am  not  about  to 
relieve  the  hon.  gentleman  from  the  necessity  of  dividing;  but  I  am  about  to  vindi- 
cate and  to  defend  myself  and  my  right  hon.  friend  from  accusations  which  1  belie\e 
to  be  unjust.  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  the  duty  of 
vindication  ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  criminatory  attacks  on  the  New  Zea- 
land Company.  I  shall  not  revive  past  differences ;  but  I  shall  ratlier  bear  in 
mind  that  the  New  Zealand  Company  still  continues  a  company,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  public  interest  that  there  should  be  a  co-operation  between  that 
company  and  the  government.  I  retain  the  opinions  which  I  expressed  on  a  former 
evening;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  those  opinions  are  in  precise  confor- 
mity with  the  course  I  have  since  taken,  and  that  there  is  not  therefore  a  pretence 
for  this  renewed  appeal  to  the  House.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Lis- 
keard  said,  that  he  would  not  refer  to  any  particular  expressions  I  used  in  the  speech 
I  formerly  delivered,  but  that  he  would  rather  allude  to  the  general  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  that  speech  was  conceived.  Sir,  it  was  purposely  conceived  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  I  purposely  avoiilcd  any  reference  to  ])ast  differences  between 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  New  Zealand  Company.  I  wished  to  promote  by  the 
language  I  held  and  the  s]iirit  in  which  I  spoke — I  wished  to  promote  the  prospect 
of  an  early  and  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  disputes  which  cannot  be  prolonged  with- 
out serious  prejudice  to  the  public  service.  But  every  word  of  the  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Ingestre),  the  chairman  of  the  New  Zealand 
committee — every  word  of  that  letter  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  ;  and  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  thinks  that  the  only  mode  in  which  we  can  avoid  a  record  of  hostile 
opinions  upon  this  question  is  a  statement  on  my  part  of  a  departure  from  the 
terms  of  that  letter,  such  a  statement  I  must  tell  him  I  am  not  prepared  to  make.  I 
adhere  to  that  letter;  I  say  that  I  will  not  supersede  my  noble  friend  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  Colonial  Oflico,  I  say  that  in  the  opinions  of  my  noble  friend  I  concur,  ami 
that  I  believe  my  noble  friend  to  be  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  tiie 
welfare  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  as  far  as  he  can  jiromote  it  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  the  Crown,  and  with  good  faitli  towards  others.  Those  are  the  opinions 
which  I  expressed  in  that  letter;  and  tliose  are  the  opinions  which  I  still  enter- 
tain. The  hon.  gentleman  says — "Then  do  you  mean  to  imply  an  approbation 
of  the  whole  of  the  past  correspondence?"  That  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  The 
question  now  is,  wlietlier  the  correspondence  which  has  talien  ])lace  since  that 
speech  was  delivered,  is  at  variance  with  the  declarations  I  then  made?  That  is  the 
question,  and  the  only  question  I  have  now  to  discuss.  We  have  nothing  now  to  do 
with  the  controversies  of  the  years  1842  and  1843.  I  purposely  abstain  from 
noticing  them;  and  as  the  objects  of  the  government  are  to  consult  the  interests  of 
that  colony,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  peace,  and  to  consider  how  the  British 
sovereignty  can  be  maintained  there  in  the  best  and  most  effectual  manner,  I 
think  1  should  be  acting  most  unworthily  by  noticing  past  disputes,  and  attempting 
to  criminate  any  members  of  the  company.  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  such  a  course; 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  question — whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  com- 
munications which  have  appeared  between  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
New  Zealand  Company  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  at  variance  with  the  as- 
surance that  I  gave,  and  the  declarations  that  I  made,  not  on  ray  part  merely  but  in 
full  concert,  and  after  communicating  with  my  noble  friend.  Let  us  look,  then, 
to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  observations  which  I  made;  for  I  admit  that 
the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  a  minister  speaks  is  the  best  indication  of  the  ani- 
mus and  the  intentions  of  a  government.  V'/ell,  I  s])oke  in  a  conciliatory  s])irit; 
but  has  my  noble  friend  acted  in  any  other  ?  Did  he  show  any  indisposition  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  New  Zealand  Company?  Immediately  after  the  debate 
was  closed — after  the  reflections  that  were  thrown  upon  my  noble  friend — and 
after  the  imputations  so  liberally  dealt  on  his  conduct,  he  of  course  not  having 
an  opportunity  to  reply  to  them — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  been  made — but  after  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  those  imputations,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  them 
did  my  noble  friend  show  any  indisposition  to  enter  at  once,  three  nights  after 
the  close  of  that  debate,  into  friendly  communication  with  the  chosen  deputies 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  who  were  sent  to  confer  with  him  ?  In  order  that 
such  mistakes  as  had  before  occurred  might  not  again  occur,  it  was  suggested  that 
there  should  he  minutes  taken  of  the  conversation,  and  that  these  minutes  should  be 
considered  as  records  of  what  took  jjlace.  Now,  then,  with  res|)ect  to  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  my  noble  friend.  My  noble  friend  had  read  to  the  deputation  portions 
of  the  despatches  be  had  just  written;  and  in  what  terms  were  these  despatches 
conceived?  Alluding  to  the  New  Zealand  company  and  to  their  claim  for  land,  my 
noble  friend  writes  as  follows  to  Caj)tain  Grey: — "  In  my  despatch  of  the  13th 
instant,  I  adverted  to  the  relations  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  New 
Zealand  Com|)any.  An  early  setl lenient  of  the  pendirig  question  respecting  the 
company's  claim  to  certain  lands  is  of  paramount  importance  towards  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  att'airs  of  the  colony  ;  and  it  is  far  more  necessary  to  take  ett'ectnal 
steps  for  bringing  that  (piestion  to  a  final,  and,  if  possible,  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
than  to  discuss  questions  of  strict  right,  or  to  carry  on  an  luiprotitable  contro- 
versy." 

Now,  what  could  a  minister  say  more?  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says,  "I 
advise  you  to  select  an  agent,  to  give  him  a  general  discretionary  authority,  and  not 
to  bind  him  down  by  particular  inslnielidiis."  What  course  has  my  noble  friend 
taken?  He  has  appointed  Ca])tain  (Jrey.  15ut  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says, 
he  thinks  it  woulii  have  been  better  to  have  taken  a  jterson  of  high  rank  from  this 
country  for  that  [lurpose.  Now,  the  selection  of  Captain  (Jrey  was  a  most  disinte- 
rested act.  It  was  pos^il)le,  if  we  had  si'leeted  some  person  in  Kngland,  and  had 
given  him  a  large  salary,  that  we  shoidd  hav(>  been  charged  with  having  converted 
this  affair  into  a  matter  of  |)atronage,  and  should  have  been  reproacheil  for  not  iiav- 
ing  ai)|)ointed  a  gentleman,  such  as  (.'aptain  (rrey,  who  was  at  New  South  Wales, 
und,  therefore,  close  at  hand,  and  who  was  conversant  with  the  interests  of  New 
Zealand,  and  not  a  stranger;  and  the  expression  would  luivc  been,  "  For  God's  sake, 
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why  not  send  Captain  Grey?"  If  we  are  wrong  in  tliis — in  tliu*  sending  Captain 
Grey — at  least  we  have  acted  from  no  other  motive  than  to  settle  the  affairs  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  sjjeediest  possible  space  of  time.  My  noble  friend  said,  "  Don't  let 
us  refer  to  the  [last,  bnt  let  us  bring  the  ati'uir  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  seltle- 
ment."  But  how  does  he  conclude  his  des|)atch  to  Ca])tain  Grey  ?  He  says, — "  I 
can  only  repeat  the  instructions  wliich  I  have  already  given  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  to 
endeavour,  by  amicable  co-operation  with  Colonel  Waivefield,  to  remove  obstacles 
arising  from  unsatisfied  native  claims,  and  to  discourage,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power, 
any  exorbitant  or  extortionate  demands  on  the  company  on  this  head." 

These  are  the  general  instructions  which  my  noble  friend  has  given  to  Captain 
Grey,  and  these  instructions  have  been  communicated  frankly  and  unreservedly  to 
the  New  Zealand  Company.  So  much,  then,  for  the  general  spirit  of  my  speech. 
Now,  witli  respect  to  the  particular  facts.  'I'he  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  I 
made  duciaraiions  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of  New  Zealand  which  were 
at  variuuve  with  tlie  instructions  given  by  my  noble  friend.  [Mr.  C.  Buller  :  I  never 
said  that.  \t  hat  I  said  was,  that  those  declarations  liad  never  been  carried  out.] 
Well,  whicli  are  not  carried  out  in  the  instruelions.  This  is  the  main  point  between 
us.  The  hon.  member  says  that  I,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  influen- 
cing it  by  my  declaration,  gave  an  assurance  here  which  my  noble  friend,  writing  a 
few  days  afterwards,  did  not  substantially  carry  out.  Wiiat  did  I  say  ?  I  said 
generally  that  I  thought,  with  regard  to  these  distant  colonies,  a  rejiresentative 
government  was  on  the  whole  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them  ;  that  I  thought  this 
country  could  have  no  object  in  possessing  these  colonies,  except  to  see  them  con- 
tented and  prosperous;  and  that  on  the  whole  the  best  way  of  ensuring  contentment 
and  prosperity,  as  a  general  rule,  was  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  inhabitants.  But  I  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  in 
New  Zealand,  looking  at  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  distance  of  its 
settlements  from  each  other,  I  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  at  once  to 
give  effect  to  the  principle  of  representative  government,  if,  by  representative  govern- 
ment you  mean  a  popular  assembly  with  extensive  powers  of  general  legislation  and 
taxation.  But  the  paiticular  declaration  which  I  made  was  this  : — I  said,  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  seeing  how  the  settlers  are  spread  over  the  Northern  Island,  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  apply  the  prineii)le  of  representative  government  according  to  the 
rule  observed  in  more  thickly-peopled  countries;  that  I  believe  by  far  the  best  plan 
would  be  the  formation  of  municipal  institutions,  with  extensive  powers  of  local 
taxation  for  local  purposes.  I  said  that  1  thought  these  municipal  institutions  might 
be  the  germ  of  future  representative  government;  that  I  hoped  such  would  be  the 
case,  but  that  tlie  colony  was  not  now  in  a  condition  for  a  representative  government 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  apply  that  word  ;  but  that  I  thought  the  best 
foundation  for  a  future  representative  government  would  be  the  formation  of  muni- 
cipal institutions,  with  extensive  powers  of  local  taxation  for  local  ])urposes.  That 
is  the  declaration  which  I  made.  What  did  my  noble  friend  write  to  Captain  Grey  ? 
He  says, — "  There  is  another  subject  to  which  your  attention  will  probably  be  directed, 
namely,  that  of  a  representative  government  in  New  Zealand.  By  a  re])resentative 
government,  I  mean  the  constitution  of  a  legislative  assembly  with  general  power  of 
legislation.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  think  it  practicable  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  colony  to  adopt  this  course  :  but  the  objections  appear  to  me  insuperable." 

Here  my  noble  friend  admits  that  he  thinks  the  principle  of  re])resentative  govern- 
ment good,  and  regrets  only  that  the  circumstances  of  New  Zealand  prevent,  for 
the  present,  its  application.  He  saj's  there  are,  above  others,  reasons  which  have 
reference  to  the  distance  of  the  settlements  from  each  other,  and  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  native  population ;  and,  he  says,  "  For  these,  among  other  reasons,  I 
think  the  admission  of  the  rei)resentative  system  for  the  present  impracticable;"  and 
my  noble  friend  then  requests  Captain  Grey  to  direct  his  attention  and  that  of  the 
colonists  to  the  formation  of  local  municipal  bodies,  with  considerable  powers  of 
taxation  tor  local  purposes,  and  with  the  power  of  making  the  necessary  by-laws, 
leaving  the  more  general  powers  of  legislation  vested  in  the  council  as  at  present 
constituted.  Looking  at  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  New  Zealand,  he  continues 
— "  I  should  not  object  to  extend  the  authority  of  these  local  bodies  over  a  consider- 
able district  of  the  surrounding  country." 
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He  stated,  and  I  think  the  House  will  concur  with  him,  that  he  wished  to  see 
these  districts  so  extended  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of  the  native  population;  but  not 
in  sucli  numbers  as  to  enable  them  in  their  present  unenlifjhtened  state,  by  physical 
force,  and  by  the  force  of  numbers,  to  overbear  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  to  accustom  them  to  the  former,  and  privileges  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  municipal  institutions,  by  incorporating  them,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  these 
institutions,  and  by  giviog  tiiem  equal  privileges,  and  making  tiiem  bear  equal 
burdens.  Does  the  House  object  to  that  ?  My  noble  friend  also  stated  his  opinion, 
that  in  these  bodies  it  woultl  be  found  advisable  to  limit,  as  far  as  {)ossible,  so  much 
of  the  burthen  of  the  government  expenditure  as  could  fairly  be  considered  of  a  local 
character,  to  the  ])articular  district,  thus  obviating  the  objections  which  might  be 
urged  by  the  inhabitants  of  distant  districts,  that  they  were  taxed  for  the  ])urpose  of 
meeting  expenditure  in  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  from  which  they  derived  no 
benefit.  What,  then,  were  the  instructions  of  my  noble  friend  ?  That  these  insti- 
tutions should  have  all  the  control  over  local  taxation  and  expenditure  which  is 
compatible  with  the  due  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  governing  body.  It  is  im- 
])ossible  that  they  should  have  supreme  power.  You  must  put  some  limitation, 
because  you  do  not  wish  to  have  separate  bodies  with  supreme  powers.  You  do  not 
wish  to  have  one  system  of  custom-house  regulations  in  one  settlement,  and  another 
system  in  another.  You  do  not  wish,  I  presume,  to  have  one  law  for  the  succession 
to  property  in  one  part  of  the  colony,  and  another  law  in  another.  You  do  not  wish 
to  establish  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  one  district,  and  destroy  it  in  another.  You 
want  now  and  for  ever  to  have  one  controlling  supreme  body,  to  whom  the  general 
powers  of  legislation  must  be  entrusted.  You  wish  to  have  one  general  body  to 
whom  general  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the  charge  of  the  state 
shall  be  committed.  That,  I  apprehend,  is  inevitable;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
stitute municipal  institutions,  widen  the  range  of  their  authority,  and  commit  to 
them  as  extensive  powers,  both  of  taxation  and  control,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  legislative  body.  How  are  these  municipal  bodies 
now  constituted  ?  I  apprehend  on  as  liberal  a  basis  as  any  one  would 
wish.  I  believe  every  male  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  is 
entitled  to  vote.  [Mr.  Aglionby :  That  is  not  the  case  yet.]  But  a  local  law  has 
passed  regulating  the  franchise,  and  conferring  it  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  No  one  wants  a  more  liberal  constitution  of  municipal  bodies 
than  this.  But  the  jjowers  of  taxation  were  limited  ;  they  were  limited  within  far 
too  narrow  bounds.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  says,  these  institutions  give 
powers  which  are  only  sufficient  for  paving  and  lighting  ;  and  he  asks  whether  such 
powers  are  suitable  for  colonies  in  the  position  of  New  Zealand.  Most  certainly 
not.  I  will  not  define  w  hat  local  purposes  are  ;  but  when  you  constitute  these  muni- 
cipal institutions,  you  ought  to  constitute  them  on  a  liberal  basis  as  to  tlie  franchise, 
with  authority  over  as  extensive  districts  as  you  can.  You  ought  to  secure  to  them 
every  ])ower  of  local  taxation,  with  all  the  control  over  local  expenditure  which  is 
compatible  with  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  supreme  government — namely, 
the  governor  in  council,  as  at  ])reseut  constituted.  Sir,  1  apprehend  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  existing  constitution  and  mend)ers  of  the  council,  I  am  not  to  be 
understood  as  implying  that  for  all  time  to  come  seven  members,  four  of  them 
holding  office  and  three  not  holding  olhce,  according  to  the  instructions  of  my  noble 
friend — I  mean  the  instructtitms  given  by  the  noble  loril  who  formerly  held  my 
noble  friend's  office — instructions  no  doubt  ])erfL'ctly  well  suited  to  the  state 
of  society  as  it  then  existed — when  I  say  tliat  1  think  these  municij)al  institutions 
will  form  the  germ  of  a  representative  government — if  you  say  that  for  all  time  to 
come  this  council  is  to  remain  unciiangeil,  I  admit  that  such  is  not  the  germ  of  the 
representative  government  which  I  desire  to  see.  But  when  you  have  municipal 
institutions  it  will  l)e  perfectly  open  to  consideration  whether  you  may  not  give 
a  more  extended  and  liberal  character  to  the  coimcil.  Such  is  the  spirit  in  which 
my  noble  frien<rs  inslriuitions  are  conceived.  Mow  you  are  to  constitute  the 
coimcil  I  do  not  say;  tliat,  of  course,  nmst  be  an  elcuient  for  your  considera- 
tion; but  after  you  have  constituted  tliese  bodies  (in  extended  and  liberal  represen- 
tative princi|)le8 — after  you  have  conunitted  to  them  powers  of  local  taxation, 
my  belief  is,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the  ccui  iUUion  of  the  council. 
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and  f^ive  it  a  power  more  consentaneous  with  municipal  institutions.  But  what 
possible  object  can  we  have  in  so  modifying  the  coimcil  as  to  disentitle  it  to  the  con- 
fidence of  those  for  whom  it  is  to  legislate?  I  think  I  have  given  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  intention  of  my  noble  friend.  If  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  aiiy 
objections  to  urge,  why  did  they  not  state  them?  But  not  a  word  of  objection  was 
sent;  and  now  this  motion  is  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  these  objections  are  brought  forward.  These  were  the  intentions  of  my  noble 
friend  in  sending  out  these  instructions;  and  I  think  it  utterly  impossible  that  any 
man,  in  the  present  state  of  tlie  colony,  could  have  given  more  precise  or  more  posi- 
tive instructions.  Instructions  have  been  given  which  I  could  not,  consistently  with 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House.  I  could  not  run  the  risk  of 
their  being  made  known  in  the  colony  before  the  arrival  of  the  governor;  but 
the  time  will  come  when  these  instructions  will  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
House  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  the  imputations  cast  on  my 
noble  friend  with  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  the  New  Zealand  Company  are 
well  founded  or  not.  I  speak  under  great  diiBculty  in  this  respect,  because  the  same 
objections  apply  now,  as  then,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  those  papers.  There 
are  also  despatches  to  Captain  Fitzroy;  but  having  removed  him  from  othce,  we  do 
not  think  it  right  to  present  tliem.  These  "despatches,  however,  explicitly  state  on 
the  part  of  my  noble  friend  the  objections  entertained  with  regard  to  his  conduct,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  felt  called  u[)on  to  advise  his  recall.  These  instructi(ms 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Ca])tain  Grey,  and  will  serve  as  an  indication  to  him  of  the 
policy  of  my  noble  friend.  I  hope  I  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House  that  I  did  not  say  one  word  with  respect  to  the  representative  govern- 
ment, or  the  formation  of  municipal  institutions,  in  which  the  instructions  of 
my  noble  friend  do  not  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  concur.  I  hope  I  have 
shown,  that  far  from  attempting  to  gain  a  majority  by  delusive  assurances,  I  said 
not  one  word  which  has  not  been  literally  carried  into  execution  by  the  instructions 
of  my  noble  friend.  With  respect  to  Auckland,  I  stated  that,  deterred  by 
general  considerations,  I  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  assurance  that  the  seat  of 
government  should  be  transferred  from  thence.  My  noble  friend  has  given 
instructions  with  regard  to  Auckland  in  precise  conformity  with  my  declaration. 
With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  New  Zealand  Company  and  the  govern- 
ment, did  I  give  any  assurance  at  variance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  my  right 
hon.  friend?  Did' I  say  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  was  not  to  be  respected? 
What  language  did  I  hold  with  respect  to  that?  I  said,  distinctly,  that  if  the  House 
afErmed  that  itie  treaty  of  Waitangi  enabled  the  Crown  to  dispossess  the  natives 
of  all  their  land  without  full  inquiry,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  lower  the  character 
of  this  House  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  respect  the  inviolability  of  public  engage- 
ments. I  said  I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  if  the  House  were  to 
pass  censure,  or  implied  censure,  on  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend,  because  he 
avowed  his  determination  to  carry  honoiu-ably  into  effect  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  at  Waitangi.  I  believe  tliis  is  the  jtoint,  and 
almost  the  only  point,  on  which  we  are  at  issue.  I  believe  that,  after  all  the  volumes 
of  controversy  which  have  appeared,  the  question  really  resolves  itself  into  this; 
shall  the  government  undertake  to  guarantee,  in  this  country,  within  certain 
limits  in  New  Zealand,  a  certain  amount  of  land,  without  reference  to  the  rights  to 
that  land  vesting  in  the  natives  ?  ["  No,  no ! "]  If  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Crown 
shall  do  all  it  can  to  possess  the  company,  through  the  intervention  of  local  authori- 
ties, of  that  quantify  of  land  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  award  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nington— if  you  say  that  the  government  should  give  a  liberal  construction  to  the 
claims  of  the  com])any — that  it  should  not  remain  indifferent— that  it  should 
exert  itself  by  all  legitimate  means  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to  enable  the 
company  to  obtain  by  legitimate  means  all  the  land  they  claim — if  that  be  your 
meaning,  there  is  no  difference  between  us.  Tint  this  I  tell  you  distinctly  we  will 
not  do;  and  if  the  House  entertains  a  dift'erent  opinion,  it  is  but  right  that  it 
should  give  expression  to  it.  We  will  not  undertake,  in  the  absence  of  surveys  and 
local  information  as  to  the  claims  of  the  natives,  to  assign  to  you  1,000,000  or  any 
other  number  of  acres,  and  dispossess  the  natives  by  the  sword.  []Mr.  Aglionby : 
Nobody  ever  asked  that.]  I  admit  that  the  New  Zealand  Company  has  a  fair 
194— Vol.  IV. 
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right  to  expect  from  the  Crown  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  quantity  of  land 
awarded  to  them,  at  as  early  a  period  and  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  possible, 
with  this  clear  reserve,  that  you  shall  not  violate  a  compact,  or  infrin^'e  theriglits  of 
private  property.  I  say  this  entirely  ditfering  from  the  policy  wliich  dictated  the 
course  pursued  in  1839,  wliich  I  regard  as  a  serious  error.  You  should  have  rested 
your  claim  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  and  not  on  some  cession  by  the  natives. 
yVcting  on  the  report  of  the  aborigines'  committee,  you  laid  down  a  principle 
which  has  involved  you  in  your  present  difficulty;  and  now  you  are  trying  to 
make  us  responsible  for  it.  The  hardness  of  the  names  connected  with  the  subject 
indisjjose  people  to  jiay  attention  to  it ;  but  if  you  will  listen  but  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  will  show  that  this  dilBculty  is  all  of  your  own  creating,  and  that  if  you  seek 
to  involve  my  noble  friend  in  censure  for  not  violating  this  treaty,  you  will  commit 
an  act  of  gross  injustice  towards  him.  The  construction  of  these  treaties  depends 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  they  were  formed,  the  impression  enter- 
tained by  the  executive  governments  and  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  on  the  lan- 
guage which  you  instructed  your  representative  to  hold.  It  may  he  all  very  well 
to  say  this  treaty  was  an  improvident  one,  let  us  get  possession  of  the  land  ;  but  I 
tell  you  there  are  parties  in  New  Zealand  enemies  to  your  authority,  who  know  what 
passed  in  1839,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  British  sovereignty  was 
tlien  established.  I  ask  you  to  beware — first,  from  considerations  of  justice,  and 
next  by  considerations  of  policj' — how  you  take  upon  yourselves  the  responsibility 
of  violating  the  engagements  into  which  you  have  entered.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Bath,  that  the  title  derived  from  cession  by  the  natives  was  unwise, 
liable  to  misconstruction,  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  show  a 
right  of  sovereignty  in  this  way  unless  you  had  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
natives.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  what  passed  in  1839.  Lord  Norraanby  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  sent  out  a  certain  naval  officer  named 
Hobson,  entrusted  him  with  diplomatic  and  executive  functions,  and  gave  him 
instructions.  Will  you  tell  me  v/hat  those  instructions  were  ?  I  will  read  the  words 
which  a  Secretary  of  State,  six  years  ago,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  gave 
to  an  officer  sent  to  re[)resent  her  Majesty.  The  letter  is  dated  August  14, 
1839,  and  is  notorious  among  the  natives  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  states  that — "  The 
natives  of  New  Zealand  are  a  numerous  and  inoU'ensive  people,  whose  title  to  the 
soil  and  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  is  indisputable." 

What  is  meant  by  the  soil?  The  Secretary  of  State  says  the  title  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  soil  of  New  Zealand  is  as  perfect  as  their  title  to  the  sovereignty  which  has  been 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  British  Goverimient.  Solemnly  recognised  !  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  solemn  recognition  of  the  title  of  the  natives  to  the  soil  ?  He 
says — "  We  acknowlei'ge  New  Zealand  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  The 
Queen  disclaims  for  herself  and  for  her  subjects  any  pretensions  to  seize  on  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  or  to  govern  them  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
unless  a  free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the  natives,  expressed  according  to  their 
usages,  should  be  first  obtained." 

You  now  find  these  usages  very  absurd,  the  title  to  land  derived  by  having  eaten 
up  the  last  incumbent,  for  instance;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have  con- 
si<lcr('d  that  befnre  he  disclaimed  the  right  of  his  Sovereign  to  exercise  dominion  in 
Now  Zealand  unless  the  free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the  natives  should  have  been 
first  obtained.  So  much  for  sovereignty.  Lord  Normanby  proceeds — "All  dealings 
with  the  aborigines  for  their  land  must  lie  conducted  upon  tlie  same  priiu-iple  of  sin- 
cerity, of  justice,  and  of  good  f.iith  as  nnist  govern  your  transactions  with  ihem  for 
the  rc(!i)gnition  of  hijr  Majesty's  sovereignty  in  the  island." 

Observe,  now,  you  did  not  claim  the  sovereignty  by  right  of  conquest,  or  by  that 
of  dis(;f)vcry,  but  by  the  cession  of  the  natives.  Writing  to  your  representative  there 
you  say  —  '•  It  will  he.  your  duty  to  obtain,  by  fair  and  equitable  contracts,  the  ces- 
sion to  the  Crown  of  such  lands  as  ni;iy  be  necessarily  required  for  the  occupation 
of  the  settlers." 

Now,  tell  me  what  cf)nstruction  you  will  put  upon  those  written  proofs  of  your 
Kovereignty  ?  But  when  you  said,  "  (Jet  the  sovereignty  by  cession,  according  to 
the  usages  of  tlu?  aborigin(!s,  and  only  taki;  the  lands  in  the  same  way,"  what,  I  ask 
you  again,  is  the  con.struction  that  you  put  upon  these  engagemeuts?     Now,  observe 
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that  Lord  Normanby  says  again — "To  the  natives  or  their  chiefs  much  of  the  land 
of  the  country  is  oi  nu  actual  use,  and  in  tiieir  hands  it  possesses  scarcely  any  ex- 
changeable value." 

But  first  he  tells  you  to  '"  take  no  land  except  that  wliich  is  by  cession  fairly 
granted."  He  further  tells  you  that  "  you  must  be  cautious  that  you  do  not  take 
any  bind  even  by  fair  cession,  if  it  could  be  considered  that  the  taking  of  such  land 
would  interfere  vvitli  their  rights."  These  were  the  instructions  which  were  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colenies  only  about  six  years  since,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  instructions  )ou  formed  a  treaty  to  this  effect: — "On  account  of 
acquiring  sovereignty  by  cession,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  confirms  and 
grants  to  tlie  chiefs  and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  their  respective  families,  the 
full,  exclusive,  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands,  forests,  habitations,  and  other 
property  which  they  may  collectively  or  individually  possess,  as  long  as  they  may 
wish  or  desire  to  retain  possession  of  them." 

Now,  my  noble  friend  had  argued  that  the  Crown,  by  proclamation,  had  claimed 
the  right  of  pre-emption  from  the  natives,  as  we  admitted  only  a  qualified  right  on 
their  part ;  but  we  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption  because  those  lands  were  ceded 
to  the  Crown  by  the  Treaty  of  Vvaitangi.  The  treaty  goes  on  to  say — "The  native 
tribes  and  individual  chiefs  give  to  her  Majesty  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption 
over  such  land  as  may  be  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  the  persons  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  two  parties  may  think  fair  and  reasonable." 

The  argument,  therefore,  of  my  noble  friend  falls  to  the  ground  in  respect  to  this 
point  of  pre-emption.  The  Crown  claims  a  right  of  pre-emption,  because  the  right 
of  pre  emption  is  ceded  to  the  Crown  by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  These  are  the 
j)ublic  engagements  which  you  have  entered  into.  You  have  stijnilated  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  that,  as  the  price  and  condition  of  your  possession  of  sovereignty,  the 
natives  should  not  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  their  lands  except  by  a  fair  cession, 
and  for  a  fair  e(iuivalent.  Now^  my  noble  frieud  does  not  contend  that  there  neces- 
sarily is  on  the  jiart  of  the  native  chiefs  and  tribes  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  waste 
lands  in  New  Zealand;  but  after  this  engagement  which  you  have  deliberately 
entered  into  with  them,  he  tliinks  that  the  rights  of  the  natives  ouglit  to  be  clearly 
ascertained  before  you  can  enter  into  a  consideration  :'.s  to  what  those  particular 
waste  lands  are  which  the  Crown  may  lay  claim  to.  1  consider  that  the  right  of 
sovereignty  which  has  been  ceded  by  the  natives  gives  to  the  Crown  the  perfect 
right  of  possession  over  all  lands  which  the  native  tribes  cannot  lay  a  perfect  claim 
to;  but  the  tribes  cannot,  according  to  their  usages,  establish  aright  of  property  to 
certain  wastelands.  I  admit  your  interest  in  these  lands  by  the  engagement  entered 
into  between  the  Crown  and  the  natives — I  admit  the  importance,  too,  of  your 
future  interests  in  the  colony — I  admit  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  if  you  could 
induce  these  natives  to  relinquish,  by  fair  cession,  some  of  these  lands — I  admit 
that  to  accomjilish  so  desirable  a  result,  that  every  effort  on  our  part  ought  to  be 
made.  But  if,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  question  be,  whether  the  Crown  shall,  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  undertake  to  dispossess,  by  force,  and  against  the  will  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  natives  from  certain  lands  desired  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  let 
us,  then,  have  no  mistake  upon  the  point;  for  you  sb.all  not  say  that  I  am  deceiving 
yon.  1  tell  you  at  once  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  such  assurance. 
Sir,  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  sliall  meet  the  question — tiie  same  sjjirit  that 
actuated  us  in  the  former  discussion  of  this  subject — and  which  influences  me  when 
speaking  again  upon  it.  I  speak  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  New  Zealand 
Compan}',  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  that  company  restored  to  prosjjei  ity,  and 
her  Majesty's  government  acting  in  concert  and  co-operating  with  it.  But  to  gain 
that  concert  and  co-operation  I  will  not  do  that  wldch  I  beh'eve  to  be  inconsistent 
with  public  faith,  which  I  admit  was  unwisely  ]dedged  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 
I  admit  this,  Sir;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  you  are  bound  to  observe  it, 
however  weak  these  natives  bo.  Considerations  of  justice  ought  to  induce  you  to 
respect  that  weakness.  But  you  admit  that  the  natives  are  possessed  of  great 
powers.  Considerations,  then,  of  mere  p(dicy  must  at  once  induce  you  to  maintain 
peace  with  them,  rather  than  come  to  tlie  determination  of  dispossessing  tliem  of  any 
grounds  which  they  lay  claim  to,  by  an  exercise  of  physical  force.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  argument  I  should  have  greater  reliance  upon,  than  upon  your  desire  faith- 
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fully  and  honourably  to  perfor.ii  those  public  engagements  inio  which  you  have 
deliberately  entered  witli  them.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  the  mere  technical  definition 
of  the  words.  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  but  that  you  have  a  power  to  overbear  any 
force  that  can  be  brouofht  against  you  in  New  Zealand;  but  1  think  that  you  should 
rather  regard  the  settlement  of  this  question  by  cordial  and  friendly  relations,  than 
that  you  should  trust  to  force  arid  ])hysical  strength  to  overcome  your  difficulties. 
Depend  on  it  that  the  seeds  of  future  government  in  New  Zealand  would  be  very 
imperfectly  laid,  and  will  come  to  no  head  or  satisfactory  maturity,  unless  you  do 
respect  not  only  the  principles  of  justice,  but  also  unless  you  bear  in  mind  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  native  population.  Instead,  then,  of  taking  that  course  which 
has  been  taken  in  regard  to  other  colonies,  you  should  try  and  incorporate  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand  with  your  own  institutions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  amal- 
gamate the  two  countries,  and  connect  them  together  by  deeds  of  reciprocal  kindness. 
Observe  the  course  which  France  has  taken  in  Algiers.  Recollect  that  in  India 
you  have  respected  the  rights  of  native  tribes  to  the  land.  You  have,  I  apprehend, 
contented  yourself  v/itli  the  sovereignty  you  have  there  obtained;  I  think  you  ought 
to  content  yourself  with  the  sovereignty  here,  and  witli  the  title  to  all  that  land  to 
which  the  sovereignty  lays  claim.  But  even  if  there  be  some  further  demands  made 
by  you,  you  should  try  to  obtain  them  by  fair  cession  and  equitable  arrangement, 
rather  than  seek  to  obtain  them  by  unequitable  determination.  Sir,  I  hope  I  have 
said  nothing  to  give  dissatisfaction  to  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman.  Upon  this 
second  debate,  and  upon  this  second  ajipeal,  I  trust  the  difference  between  the  com- 
pany and  government  has  not  been  widened.  I  feel  that  I  have  said  nothing  that 
can  involve  me  in  any  such  responsibility.  I  hope  that  I  have  cautiously  avoided 
recrimination  or  partial  proceedings,  and  have  only  contented  myself  with  that  vin- 
dication which  I  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  against  a  most  unjust  attack  that  has  been 
made  upon  my  noble  friend.  1  state  fairly  to  the  House  the  course  we  are  prepared 
to  take — I  state  that  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is,  of  course,  for  them  to  deter- 
mine -whether  they  shall  adopt  an  opinion  adverse  to  that.  I  also  say  that  you  shall 
not  succeed  in  establishing  between  my  noble  friend  and  myself  any  distinction,  for 
my  own  opinions  in  re<pect  to  the  future  policy  of  New  Zealand  meet  with  my  noble 
friend's  entire  concurrence.  The  language  which  I  have  now  uttered  is  language 
which,  had  he  been  here,  he  would  have  himself  uttered,  but  with  much  greater 
force.  His  desires  of  fulfilling  the  assurances  which  I  have  given  (not  without 
having  a  conference  with  my  noble  friend)  are  equally  great  as  mine.  I  will  not  do 
that  which  the  New  Zealand  Company  seem  to  think  I  might  do — undertake  to 
supersede,  in  the  discliarge  of  his  proper  functions,  a  minister  who  I  believe  has 
discluirged  his  official  duties  with  almost  unexampled  ability,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  every  colony  over  which  he  now  presides. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 


NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 
July  30,  1845. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Viscount  Ralmerston,  as  to  the  inefficient  state  of 
our  fortifications,  and  to  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation  to  any 
attacks  that  may  lie  made  on  our  coast — 

Siu  RomcRT  Pkki.  said  :  Sir,  I  feel  all  the  difficulty  under  which  any  person  jdaced 
in  my  situation  must  labour  in  discussing  publicly  the  (]uestion  to  which  the  noble 
lord  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  our  attention.  I  totally  differ  from  the  noble  lord  as 
to  the  (lefcn(!eless  position  of  tins  country.  I  think  I  could  prove  that  the  noble 
lord's  impression  on  that  subject  is  all ogcther  erroneous ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  should  not  be  acting  consistently  with  sound  discretion,  if  I  were  to  state  the  facts 
upon  which  my  own  opinion  is  fuuiidcd.  Nothing  could  be  so  unwise  as  to  encou- 
rage j)artics — a  small  minority  I  trust  — in  other  countries  whomay  be  bent  on  hostility 
fo  ours.  I  should  l)o  very  sorry  to  furnish  them  with  instrunicnts  to  be  u.scd  against 
their  own  government,  and  thus  to  ])revent  that  government,  though  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  ni;iiiitaiiiiiig  ])c  ice,  from  securing  that  object  on  account  of  the  clamour  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  c(jnimuuity.     1  must  say,  generally,  however,  that  the  noble 
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lord  lias  greatl}'  underrated  the  power  which  this  coiinlry  would  jiossess,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  for  the  vindication  of  its  lionour.  So  far  from  concurring-  in  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  I  bilieve  that  in  case  there  should  be  a  necessity  im- 
posed on  this  country  of  resorting-  to  liostilities,  there  never  was  a  period  when  such 
a  demonstration  as  would  then  be  culled  forth  has  been  made;  the  sovereign,  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  almost  tlic  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  being  deter- 
mined in  a  just  cause  to  make  ettbrts  worthy  of  the  ancient  character  of  this  country. 
I  have  a  strong  opinion,  that  upon  that  head,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  1  think  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  what  will  be  seen  to  be  the  dormant  energy  of  this  coun- 
try if'a  just  cause  slionld  call  it  forth.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  I  concur 
in  some  of  the  principles  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  noble  lord.  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unwise  in  this  country  to  trust  altogether  to  present  appearances  ; 
and  I  hold  tiiat  it  is  most  advisable  tliat  this  country  should  be  able  to  feel  confi- 
dent, that  in  the  event  of  sudden  hostilities,  she  would  be  strong  enough,  and  has  the 
means,  to  protect  herself.  1  quite  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  on  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  hostilities,  as,  fur  example,  in  the  year  1793,  unless  you  are  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  the  cost  of  sudden  exertion  is  immense  ;  and  that  it  is  a  most  unwise 
economy  which  would  leave  you  to  make  sudden,  precipitate,  and  uulooked-for  ef- 
forts, in  order  to  secure  your  own  safety.  I  think  also,  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
this  country  ought  to  be  in  such  a  state,  that  any  other  power  may  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  encouraged  to  resort  to  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advantages. 
I  trust,  indeed,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  friendly  relations  which  exist 
between  this  country  and  France;  this  I  hope  will  be  the  case,  both  for  the  sake  of 
England  and  France,  and  ibr  the  sake  of  the  civilised  world.  So  far  are  this  coun- 
try and  the  House  of  Commons  from  grudging  the  prosperity  of  France,  that  I  am 
sure  I  speak  the  general  feeling  when  I  say  that  we  saw  the  returns  respecting  the 
commerce  of  France  with  great  satisfaction.  1  wi.>h  that  more  intimate  commercial 
relations  may  be  established  between  the  two  countries ;  but  I  do  trust  also  that 
whilst  France  is  increasing  in  her  commerce,  she  will  see  that  she  owes  that  increase 
of  prosperity  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that  there  will  be  among  all  rational 
people  in  that  country  a  deliberate  opinion  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  France 
may  be  much  better  maintained  by  cultivating  industry,  and  promoting  commercial 
prosperity,  than  they  could  be  by  seeking  that  which  is  perfectly  unnecessary  for 
that  most  gallant  country,  whose  reputation  stands  so  high  at  every  period  of 
her  history,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  her  glory  by  the  increase  of  her 
territorial  possessions.  But,  Sir,  I  must  OAvn  that  I  am  rather  surprised 
at  the  noble  lord's  excessive  apprehension  on  this  subject ;  because  the  noble 
lord  was  in  oflice  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this 
country  is  in  a  better  state  with  respect  to  the  means  (»f  repelling  aggression  than  she 
was  at  that  time.  Did  the  noble  lord  see  France  expend  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions 
sterling  upon  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  issue  an  order  increasing  the  army 
suddenly  to  the  extent  of  100,000  men  ;  a-nd  does  the  noble  lord  think  that  this 
country  now  stands  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  France  as  it  did  in  1841  ? 
There  was  no  militia  ballot  at  that  period  ;  there  was  not  near  the  same  amount  of 
military  force  that  there  is  at  present;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  were 
as  many  sail  of  the  line.  The  noble  lord  has,  I  admit,  suggested  many  points  de- 
serving of  serious  consitleration.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  what  a  change  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  navigation.  I  think  that  this  country  has  a  perfect  right  to 
consult  its  own  security.  If  it  were  proposed  to  increase  the  military  or  naval  force 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  we  ought  most  seriously  to  consider  the 
policy  of  such  a  course  ;  but,  as  to  taking  measures  for  our  own  security  in  the  event 
of  public  hostilities,  the  last  consideration  which  should  present  itself  to  the  mind  of 
a  minister  of  the  Crown  is,  "What  will  other  powers  think?"  I  should  certainly 
not  hesitate  to  jjropose  to  parliament,  without  reference  to  any  other  powers,  what  I 
considered  necessary  even  for  contingencies.  With  reference  lo  the  dockyards,  let 
me  ask  what  was  the  state  in  which  we  found  them  ?  The  noble  lord  does  not  tell 
us  that  years  passed  without  any  measures  of  improvement  being  adopted.  The 
improvements  which  are  even  now  going  forward  make  it  desirable  that  we  should 
not  be  hurried  on  to  the  adoption  of  measures,  lest  the  money  which  we  expend  should 
be  entirely  thrown  away.     We  have  a  perfect  right,  however,  to  take  precautions  for 
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the  defence  of  the  naval  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  this  country.     For  the  navy  and 
ordnance  we  proposed  this  year  an  addition  of  ,£1,100,000  in  the  estimates.     1  am 
placed,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  between  two  fires.     Every  word  that  I  say  in  one 
direction  may  induce  other  parties  to  exclaim,  "  See  what  the  minister  said  in  tlie 
ILiuse  of  Commons  ;  we  piust  now  have  two  or  three  millions  more."     I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  see  a  race  run  between  great  powers — not  a  race  in  commerce 
and  civilization — but  each  increasing  as  far  as  possible  its  military  and  naval  force. 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  that.     It  is  a  question  of  the  nicest  discretion,  whether  you 
shall  propose  large  sums  for  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  whether  the  effect  will  be  to 
add  to  your  relative  strength.     I  know  not  a  nicer  quesiion  with  regard  to  economy 
and  to  every  other  public  object,  than  the  extent  to  wliich  you  will  proceed.    I  hope, 
however,  tliat  this  country  will  never  depart  from  that  policy  which  has  secured  its 
safety,  namely,  that  of  being  strong-  as  a  naval  power,  and  at  the  same  time  not  at- 
tempting to  enter  into  competition  with  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe.     Say 
what  you  will,  this  country  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  existence  of  a  standing 
army  of  100,000  or  "200,000  men  kept  within  our  own  land.     I  admit  that  the 
amount  of  military  force  is  not  sufficient  now  to  enable  you,  consistently  with  due 
economy,  to  meet  the  demands  which  may  arise;  but  with  respect  to  our  becoming 
a  great  military  power,  and  relying  upon  having  a  military  force  able  at  once  to 
meet  that  of  other  countries,  except  for  the  purposes  of  our  own  defence,   that  is  a 
competition  into  which  I  trust  this  country  will  never  enter.     I  do  hope  that  this 
country  will  always  have  such  a  degree  of  naval  strength  as  will  enable  her  to  feel 
entire  confidence,  in  the  event  of  hostilities.     Then,   with   regard  to  the  subject  of 
local  militia,  let  me  say  that  I  apprehend  we  have  a  demand,  in  case  of  necessity, 
upon  a  body  of  disciplined  men,  amounting  to  50,000,  in  whom  we  might  repose 
great  confidence.     I  refer  to   the  Chelsea  pensioners.     When  I  was   Secretary  of 
Slate,  twenty  years  since,  I  even  then  felt  that  the  militia'was  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  local  force  constituted  in  this  country.     The 
noble  lord  is  aware  that  under  the  act  there  is  no  prohibition  against  proceeding  to 
ballot  for  tlie   militia.     The  act  suspends   the  obligation   to  ballot,  which  would 
otiierwlse  be  imposed  on  the  Crown;  but,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Crown  would  still  be 
able  to  resort  to  this  force.     I  would  observe,  that  there  has  been  that  change  in  the 
state  of  society  within  the  last  few  years  which  would  probably  render  the  present 
militia  laws  not  exactly  so  suitable  as  they  were,  and  they  might  perhaps  undergo 
useful  alterations.     It  is  not  necessar)-,  perhaps,  that  I  should  now  enter  into  any 
further  explanation  on  this  subject  which  the  noble  lord  has  introduced.  I  am  bound 
to  content  myself  v.'ith  stating  tliat  his  impression  as  to   the  defencclessness  of  this 
country  is  totally  at  variance  with  my  own.     I  speak  not  of  that  which  concerns  the 
public.  sj)irit  and  tlie  honour  of  ]']nglish!nen,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  noble  lord  will 
admit,  liiat  with  whatever  difficulties  an  appeal  to  the  country  might  be  attended, 
that  ajipeal  would  be  entirely  successful.     Whatever  may  be  inquired  for  the  public 
service  will  be  a-^ked  for,  without  scruple,  by  her  Majesty's  government.      I  am  sure 
the  House  will  feel  the  necessity  of  placing  this  country  at  all  times  in  such  a  state 
of  security  tliat  it  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  temporary  and  possibly  delusive  ap- 
pearances of  trancpiillity  ;  but  there  will  be  actual  peace,  without  any  anxiety  as  to 
the  result  of  the  immeiiiate  occurrence  of  hostilities.     The  noble  lord  said  that  we 
have  fortunately  a  large  surplus.      IJut  who  is  to  be  tliaukeu  for  that?     We  have 
a  large  surplus  in  conscqueiu-e  of  that  imposition  of  taxation  which,  besides  giving 
us  this  surplus,  enables  us  to  take  j)recauti<ms  for  the  security  of  the  country-,  and 
to  I'cmit  that  part  of  our  taxation  which   has  ap])earcd  to  us   to  press  most  upon  the 
lal)our  and  industry  of  file  community.     Having  a  surplus,  wc  feel  that  we  cannot 
apply  it  better  than   by  taking  j)recautions  against  eventual  and  possible  danger; 
and  the  increase  of  the  votes  for  the  navy  and  ordnance,  and  the  vote  jiroposed  with 
respect  to  the  harbours  of  refuge,  show  that,  while  we  attend  to  the  claims  of  the 
people  to  the  remission  of  taxation,  wc  have  not  neglected  the  precautions  which  wc 
think  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country.     With  respect  to  the  harbours  of  re- 
fuge, this  is  tlio  first  year  that  any  jirojjo^al  has  been  made.     The  vote  is  purjioscly 
small,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall   not  he  driven   forward  too  fast.     Nothing  can   be 
more  important  than  that  we  should  take  the  best  o|)inions  as  to  the  |)roper  mode  of 
securing  the  ohjcct.     I  take  it  for  grunted  that  the  House  is  satisfied  of  the  necessity 
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which  exists  for  those  harbours  of  refuge  which  repeated  naval  commissions  have 
recommended.  Tlie  subject  lias  undergone  such  full  investigation  that  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  any  further  inquiry.  Dover,  Portland,  and  Harwich  are  tiie  sites 
which,  as  the  result  of  repeated  inquiries,  are  [)ointcd  out  as  the  most  approjM'iaie 
for  harbours  of  refuge.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  with  respect  to  each  of  those 
places  to  take  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  civil  and  military  engineers  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  ensuring  to  the  country  the  greatest  permanent  advantage  as  the  result 
of  the  money  expended.  With  respect  to  all  these  places,  and  especially  Dover,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  liave  the  opportunity  of  protiting,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  give  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  various  matters  are  occupying  the  serious  attention  of  the  government; 
and  if  my  answer  to  the  noble  lord  be  not  entirely  .siitisfaetorj^,  I  entreat  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  that  I  stand  in  a  position  in  which  I  must  appeal  to  their  confidence; 
because  I  cannot  state  the  particular  facts  upon  which  my  own  impression,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  noble  lord,  is  founded. 

Subject  at  an  end.     On  the  9th  of  August  parliament  was  prorogued. 
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[During  the  interim  succeeding  the  prorogation  of  parli;iraentonthe  9th  of  August, 
and  which  had  been  successively  prorogued  to  October  2,  November  27,  December 
16,  and  January  22,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  consequence  of  a  division  in  the  cabinet, 
tendered  his  resignation.  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for  by  her  Majesty,  but  the 
noble  lord  having  been  unable  to  form  an  administration.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the 
command  of  her  Majesty,  again  consented  to  take  the  reins  of  government.] 

Mr.  Speaker  having  reported  her  ]Majest3''s  speech  and  read  it  to  the  House, — - 
Lord  F.  Egerton  moved  the  Address  in  reply,  wliieh,  having  been  read  from  the 
chair,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett  Denison. 

SiK  Robert  Peel:  Sir,  ]  would  fain  hope,  that  although  the  course  which  I  take 
is  an  unusual  one,  yet  that  I  am  acting  in  conformity  with  the  general  wish  of  the 
House,  in  availing  myself  of  the  very  earliesa  opportunity  of  giving  that  explanation 
which  at  no  remote  period  the  House  will  require  from  me.  I  would  fain  hope  that 
I  am  not  obstructing  the  course  of  this  discussion  upon  the  Address  by  giving  that 
explanation  at  this  period.  But,  if  no  consideration  of  public  advantage  could  justify 
me  in  taking  this  course,  I  am  sure  the  generous  feelmgs  of  the  House  will  deem  it 
only  natural  that  I  should  desire  that  not  a  moment  should  elapse  before  I  explaia 
to  the  House  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  actuated,  and  the  principles  which 
have  governed  my  conduct.  I  may  feel  hurt  at  having  been  the  object  of  much 
accusation  upon  vague  surmise;  I  may  think  it  unjust  to  have  been  condemned 
without  a  hearing — I  say  nothing  upon  that  head  ;  it  any  momentary  feelings  of  in- 
dignation were  aroused,  the  recollection  of  great  indulgence  and  of  great  confidence 
was  quite  sufficient  to  efl'ace  those  temporary  feelings.  I  shall  make  no  allusion, 
therefore,  to  particular  expressions,  or  particular  accusations ;  but  this  I  do  ask, 
even  while  I  do  not  require  the  reversal  of  the  sentence,  I  ask  for  the  oj)portunity, 
alter  condemnation,  of  explaining  the  motives  of  my  uoiiduct;  I  abk  you  to  listen 
at  least  with  patience  and  indulgence  to  those  facts  and  that  evidence  which  I  shall 
this  night  adduce,  and  which  will  (brm  the  materials  on  which  other  tribunals,  judg- 
ing under  less  excitement,  will  ultimately  pronounce  upon  the  motives  and  the  con- 
duct of  men  charged  with  deep  res})onsibility  in  critical  times.  I  wish  to  explain 
what  were  the  grounds  wrhich  led  me  and  tiiose  with  whom  1  acted  humbly  to  ten- 
der to  a  gracious  sovereign  the  roignation  of  the  trust  which  was  tommilted  to 
us.  I  wish  also  to  explain  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
trust  was  reassumed,  and  under  which  I  now  appear  in  the  House  as  the 
minister  of  the  Crown.  Sir,  the  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  government  in  the  early  part  of  last  Deceniber,  was  that  great  and  mysterious 
calamity  which  caused  a  lamentable  failure  in  an  article  of  food  on  which 
great  numbers  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  still  larger 
numbers   in   the   sister    kingdom,   depend    mainly   for    their  subsistence.      That 
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was  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause,  Avhich  led  to  tlie  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment.    But  it  would  be  unfair  and  uncandid  on  my  part,  if  I  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  that  particular  cause.     It  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  preclude  further 
delay,  and  to  require  immediate  decision — decision  not  only  upon  the  measures  which 
it  was  necessary  at  the  time  to  adopt,  but  also  as  to  the  course  to  be  ultimately  taken 
with  regard  to  the  laws  ^rhich  govern  the  importation  of  grain.     I  will  not  assign 
to  that  cause  too  much  weight.     I  will  not  withhold  the  homage  which  is  due  to 
the  progress  of  reason  and  to  truth,  by  denying  that  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
protection  have  undergone  a  change.     Whether  holding  a  private  station,  or  placed 
in  a  public  one,  I  will  assert  the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  argument  and 
conviction,  and  acting  upon  the  results  of  enlarged  experience.     It  may  be  sui)posed 
that  there  is  something  humiliating  in  making  such  admissions.     Sir,  I  feel  no  such 
humiliation.     I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  man,  to  determine 
what   is  right  or  wrong  intuitively,  as  to  make  me  feel  abashed  at  admitting  that 
1  have  been  in  error.     I  should  feel  humiliation,  if,  having  modified  or  changed  my 
opinions,  I  declined  to  acknowledge  the  change  for  fear  of  incurring  the  imputation 
of  inconsistency.     The  question  is,  whether  the  facts  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  change,  and  the  motives  for  it  are  pure  and  disinterested.     Nothing  could  be 
more  base  on  the  part  of  a  public  man  than  to  protect  himself  from  danger  by  pre- 
tending a  change  of  opinion  ;  or  more  inconsistent  with  the  duty  he  owes  to  his 
sovereign  and  country,  than  if,  seeing    reason  to   alter  his  course,  he  forebore  to 
make  the  alteration  by  the  fear  of  being  taunted  with  a  charge  of  inconsistency. 
The  real  question,  as  I  have  said,  is,  whether  the  motives  for  the  modification  of 
opinion  are  sufficient  and  sincere.   Sir,  those  who  contend  for  the  removal  of  impedi- 
ments upon   the  import  of  a  great  article  of  subsistence,  such  as  corn,  start  with 
an  immense  advantage  in  the  argument.     The  natural  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
free  and  unrestricted  importation.     It  may,  indeed,  be  possible  to  combat  that  pre- 
sumption ;  it  may  be  possible  to  meet  its  advocates  in  the  field  of  argument,  by 
showing  that  there  are  other  and  greater  advantages  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
prohibition  than  out  of  the  system  of  unrestricted  intercourse;  but  even  those  who 
so  contend  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  absence  of  all  restriction,  and  that  tl'.e  presumption  is  so  strong,  that 
we  must  combat  it  by  an  avowal  of  some  great  public  danger  to  be  avoided,  or  some 
great   public  benefit  to  be  obtained   by  restriction  on  the  importation  of  food.     We 
all  admit  tliat   the  argument  in  favour  of  high  protection  or  i)rohibition  on  the 
grour.d  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class,   is  untenable.     The  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  protection  have  abandoned  that  argument;  they  rest,  and 
wisely  rest,  the  defence  of  jjrotoctive  duties  upon  higher  principles.     They  have 
alleged,  as  I  have  myself  alleged,  that  there  were  public  reasons  for  retaining  this 
])rotection.     Sir,  circumstances  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  occupying  the 
public  station  I  do,   and  seeing  the  duty  that  must  unavoidably  devolve  on  me — it 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  me  maturely  to  consider  whether  the  grounds  on 
which  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  can  be  resisted  are  tenable.    The  arguments  in 
favour  of  protection  must  be  based  cither  on  the  principle  that  protection  to  domestic 
industry  is  in  itself  sound  policy,  and  that  therefore  agriculture,  being  a  branch  of 
domestic  industry,  is  entitled  to  share  in  that  ])rotection  ;  or,  that  in  a  country  like 
ours,  encumbered  with  an  enormous  load  of  debt,  and  subject  to  great  taxation,  it  is 
necessary    that    domestic    industry   should    be    i)rotecte(l   from   competition   vvitli 
foreigners  ;  or,  again — the  interests  of  the  great  Ix.dy  of  the  comnuunty,  the  labori- 
ous classes,  being  conmiitted  in  this  (piestion — that   the  rate  of  wages  varies  with 
the  price  of  provisions,  that  high  ])ric('s  iui[)ly  high  wages,  and  that  low  wages  arc 
the  concomitants  of  low  j)riees.     Further,  it  luny  be  said,  that  the  land  is  entitled 
to  protection  on  account  of  some  peculiar   burdens  which   it  bears.     But   that  is  a 
<pie.siion   of  justice  ratlu-r  than   of  policy;  I  have  always  felt  and  maintained  that 
the  land  is  suiiject  to  jjcculiar  l)ui(leus;  but  you  have  the  power  of  weakening  the 
forc<!   <jl"  that   argument   by  the   removal  of  the  Ijurden,  or  making  compensation, 
'i'iie  first  three  <il>jeclions   to   tlie  reuu)val   of  [)rotectiou  are  objections  founded  on 
considerations  of  jiublic  policy.     The   last  is   a  (piestion   of  justice,  which  may  be 
(litcnuiiied  l)y  giving  some  counterbalancing  advantage.      Now,  I  want   not  to  de- 
prive lliusc  who,  arguing  a  priori^  without  the  benefit  of  experience,  have  come  to 
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the  cnncliision  that  protection  is  objectionable  in  principle — •!  want  not  to  deprive 
them  of  any  of  the  credit  which  is  fairly  their  due.  Reason,  unaided  by  experience, 
brought  conviction  to  their  minds.  My  opinions  have  been  modified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  three  years.  1  have  had  the  means  and  oi)p()rtunity  of  comparing 
the  results  of  periods  of  abundance  and  low  prices  with  periods  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices.  I  have  carefully  watched  the  etfccts  of  the  one  system,  and  of  the  other — 
first,  of  the  policy  we  liave  been  steadily  pursuing  for  some  years,  viz.,  the  removal 
of  protection  from  domestic  industry;  and  next,  of  the  policy  which  the  friends  of 
protection  recommend.  I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  marking  from  day  to  day 
the  eiiect  upon  great  social  interests  of  freedom  of  trade  and  comparative  abundance. 
I  have  not  failed  to  note  the  results  of  preceding  years,  and  to  contrast  them  with 
the  results  of  the  last  three  years ;  and  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
grounds  of  public  policy  on  wliich  protection  has  been  defended  are  not  tenable ;  at 
least,  I  cannot  maintain  them.  I  do  not  believe,  after  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  that  tiie  rate  of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  food.  I  do  not  believe, 
that  with  high  prices,  wages  will  necessarily  rise  in  the  same  ratio.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  low  price  of  food  necessarily  implies  a  low  rate  of  wages.  Neither  can  I 
maintain  that  protection  to  domestic  industry  is  necessarily  good.  I  said  last  year,  on 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell,)  that  I  thought  protective  duties  were 
evils  in  themselves.  But  I  also  said,  that  as  they  had  grown  with  our  system,  and 
not  bting  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  I  thought  they  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  abolished,  and  must  be  tenderly  and  cautiously  dealt  with.  It  is  now, 
however,  impossible  for  us,  after  we  see  the  results  of  the  change  in  tlie  tariff  during 
the  last  tour  years,  to  contend  that  protection  to  industry  is  in  itself,  and  ab- 
stractedly, a  public  good.  Then,  as  to  the  other  argument,  which  I  confess  made 
a  great  impression  on  me  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  is  sanctioned  by  great 
authority — that  because  we  have  a  heavy  debt  and  a  high  rate  of  taxation,  we  must 
be  protected  from  competition  with  foreign  industry — that  argument  has  also  been 
submitted  to  the  test  of  the  last  three  years,  and,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  that 
period  can  supply  an  argument,  it  is  this — that  a  large  debt  and  heavy  taxation  are 
best  encountered  by  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  which  rather  alleviate 
than  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burden.  Let  us  take  the  result  of  tliat  experience  of 
constantly  diminished  protection — on  wages — on  trade,  and  on  revenue.  First,  as 
to  wages.  Who  can  deny  the  fact  that  during  the  three  years  that  preceded  the 
month  of  October  last,  prices  were  comparatively  low,  there  was  comparative 
cheapness  and  plenty,  and  yet  at  no  period  were  the  wages  of  labour  higher.  If 
you  take  the  three  preceding  years,  you  will  find  high  prices,  and  coexistent  with 
high  prices  you  will  find  low  wages.  Well,  then,  1  have  six  years'  experience;  I 
have  during  the  first  three  years  higii  prices  and  low  wages  ;  I  have  during  the  last 
three  years  low  prices  and  high  wages  ;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
wages  do  not  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions.  They  do  vary  with  the  increase  of 
capital,  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the  increased  power  to  employ 
labour ;  but  there  is  no  immediate  relation  between  wages  and  provisions — or  if 
there  be  a  relation  it  is  an  inverse  ratio.  Now,  as  to  the  taritl';  as  I  said  before, 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  been  acting  on  the  admitted  principle  of 
removing  prohibitions — reducing  duties,  or  abating,  and  in  some  cases  destroying 
protection  to  native  industry.  Tiiat  has  been  tlie  principle,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
on  which  we  have  acted — the  removal  of  protection  to  native  industry.  Now,  what 
has  been  the  result?  I  will  give  you  the  total  amount  of  exports  since  the  year 
1839.  The  total  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was,  in  1839,  £53,000,000;  in  1840,  £.51,000,000;  in  1841, 
£51,000,000;  in  1842,  £47,000,000;  in  1843,  £o2,000,000 ;  in  1844,  £58,000,000; 
that  is,  the  rise  from  the  year  when  the  great  invasion  upon  the  protection  of 
domestic  industry  was  made  by  parliament  was  from  £47,381,000,  in  1842,  to 
£58,500,000  in  1844.  But  it  may  be  said  the  China  trade  made  all  the  difference. 
Now,  let  us  deduct  the  whole  of  that  trade.  In  1842,  our  exports  to  all  the 
countries,  except  China,  amounted  to  £46,411,000  ;  and  in  1844,  they  increased 
by  £10,000,000,  amounting  to  £50,000,000.  For  the  last  year  we  can  only 
have  the  account  for  eleven  months  preceding  December.  In  1843,  the  exports 
of  all  our  principal  articles  of  manufacture  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  China, 
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amounted  to  £41,011,000;  in  1844,  to  i;47,31-2,GOO,  and,  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1845,  to  i;47, 764,000.  Such  is  the  state  of  our  foreign  exports  under  tliis 
system  of  continued  removal  of  protection.  Now,  let  me  take  tlie  returns  of  the  revenue 
as  bearing  on  this  question — ought  there  to  be  high  i)rotection  in  a  countr)i  encum- 
bered with  an  immense  public  debt  and  heavy  taxation  ?  In  1842,  I  proposed  a  re- 
duction in  the  customs  to  an  estimated  amoimt  of  i."  1,438,000  ;  in  1844,  I  proposed 
a  further  reduction  in  the  customs'  duties  to  the  amount  of  £273,000;  in  1845,  to 
tlie  large  amount  of  £2,418,000.  I  estimated  the  total  loss  from  these  several  reduc- 
tions at  .£4,129,000  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  discarded  altogether  the  revenue 
from  corn.  How  have  these  calculations  been  verified  ?  Have  .£4,000,000  been 
lost?  No.  The  total  amount  of  the  loss  has  been  iJl, 500,000.  I  dealt  with  the 
excise  last  year,  and  made  a  reduction  of  a  million  of  excise  duties  ;  the  whole  of  the 
glass  duties,  the  whole  of  the  auction  duty  was  taken  off;  the  loss  on  that  occasion 
was  estimated  at  .£1,000,000.  Observe,  that  was  not  a  mere  reduction  of  duties  ;  there 
was  no  expectation,  therefore,  that  increased  consumption  would  make  up  for  a  dimin- 
ished rate  of  taxation,  for  these  duties  were  totally  abolished.  I  felt  confident,  that  al- 
though the  glass  and  auction  duties  were  abolished,  still  by  vivifying  other  branches 
of  industry,  the  revenue  would  derive  some  compensation.  What  will  be  the  fact  on 
the  5th  of  April  ?  I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  total  reduction,  the  absolute 
loss  of  a  million,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  revenue  from  the  excise  will  this  year 
be  greater  than  ever.  Notwithstanding  these  reductions  there  has  been  a  salient 
spring  of  prosperity  which  has  supplied  the  void  you  caused  by  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion. Well  then,  with  that  evidence  before  me,  could  1  contend  that  on  account  of 
hio-h  taxation  or  great  debt  you  must  necessarily  continue  high  protective  duties?  I 
have  shown  you  that  my  estimates  as  to  a  loss  in  the  customs  have  been  already 
falsified  ;  that  the  customs  ibis  year  amount  to  nearly  £20,000,000  ;  that,  comparing 
the  customs'  revenue  of  1845  with  the  customs'  ixjvenueof  1842,  after  that  diminu- 
tion of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000,  the  customs  of  this  year,  excluding 
from  both  years  the  revenue  from  foreign  corn,  are  better  by  £100,000  than  in  the 
former  year.  But  I  will  now  refer  to  more  important  considerations  than  those 
either  of  trade  or  revenue  ;  I  will  take  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country.  My  right 
lion,  friend,  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  stated  last  year  that  reductions 
had  taken  place  in  the  munber  of  commitments,  and  in  the  crimes  committed.  In 
the  year  1842  there  was  an  increase  of  crime  and  coumiitments  ;  in  1843,  there  was 
a  turn,  and  a  decrease  began  ;  and  the  decrease  in  the  ctmimitments  remarkable  in 
1843  and  1844  continufd  in  1845.  The  total  number  of  commitments  in  1845  was 
24,350,  that  is,  2,237  less  than  in  the  highest  jtreceding  year,  1842.  In  1843,  there 
•was  a  decrease  of  5i  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year  ;  in  1844,  a  furtlier  decrease  of 
10  3-)0  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1845,  a  decrease  of  5i  per  cent.,  and  all  this  in  an  increas- 
ing population.  This  decrease  of  crime  in  the  last  year  has  taken  place  in  all 
the  chief  manufacturing  districts  ;  and  not  only  in  all  the  chief  manufacturing 
districts,  but,  with  the  excoi)tion  of  five,  there  l;as  been  a  corresponding  and  almost 
etpial  decrease  in  all  tlie  chief  agrieultiwal  districts.  What  is  the  state  of  Wales  ? 
In  Wales  the  decrease  of  commitments  is  more  remarkable  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  So  much  for  actual  crime.  With  respect  to  crimes  con- 
nected with  sedition,  discontent,  and  di^aifection  to  the  government — in  the  last 
two  years  the  office  of  the  attorney-general,  I  may  say,  has  been  a  sinecure.  Tliere 
has  Ixicn  oidv  a  single  prosecution  for  an  olfmce  of  this  nature  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  year,  (iovcrnment  takes  no  credit  for  lenity  ;  there  has  been 
no  prosecution,  because  the  crime  of  sedition  did  not  exist.  In  1840-1-2-3 — listen 
to  tliis,  and  seriously  consider  it — there  wore  1,2.>7  persons  committed  on  charges 
of  .seditious  an<l  riolou's  oH'ences.  In  1843-4-5,  only  121  persons  were  committed  so 
charged,  insteid  of  1,257  ;  while,  in  the  last  year,  1  believe  there  was  not  one.  In 
1845,  tliere  were  422  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  less  than  in  1842.  In  the 
last  three  years  there  were  1,701  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  less  than  in  the 
three  preceding  yeai^s.  This  has  been  during  a  period  of  comparative  abundance, 
onil  low  prices.  Is  it  iK)Ssible  to  resist  the  inference  that  employment,  low  i)rices, 
comparative  abundance,  contribute  to  flic  diminution  of  crime  Y  Now,  tht^e  are  great 
social  advantages  ;  I  will  not  say  tliey  have  been  iiromoted  by — I  say  only  they  have 
Wen  concurrent  with,  the  diminution  of  protection  to  domestic  industry— concurrent 
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witli  comparative  abundance.  Well,  have  these  advantages  been  pnrchaj^ed  by  any 
serious  detriment  to  tiiat  great  interest  whose  welfare  ouglittobe  one  of  tiie  first  ob- 
jects of  our  concern — the  agricultural  interest  ?  Protection  has  been  diminished.  I 
have  been  the  object  of  repeated  accusation  and  attack,  for  diminishing  it;  and  deeply 
should  I  regret  if  those  great  social  advantages  to  wliich  I  have  referred  hail  been 
accompanied,  in  consecjuence  of  that  diminution  of  protection,  with  any  serious  in- 
jury to  agriculture.  Let  us  take  the  four  great  articles,  in  respect  of  which  there 
lias  been  a  diminution  of  protection.  Foreign  flax  lias,  for  many  years,  been  admit- 
ted at  a  very  low  duty  into  this  country.  What  duty  remained  we  remitted  last  year. 
There  is  now,  therefore,  a  perfectly  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  flax.  In  18"24, 
the  duty  on  flax  was  ,£10  lis.  ijd.  per  ton.  It  is  now  absolutely  nothing.  The  re- 
duction having  taken  place,  what  was  the  effect  on  the  price  of  flax  ?  The  price  of 
fine  flax  in  Belfast  market  in  1843,  was  65,9.  to  705.  ;  in  1844,  it  was  63*.  to  68s.  ; 
In  184.5,  from  65.s.  to  68s.;  and  in  January,  1846,  the  present  month,  the  price  of 
Irish  flax,  fine  Irish  flax,  in  the  Belfast  market,  was  from  70s.  to  80.9.  There  was  no 
reduction  when  made  that  caused  so  much  alarm,  and  by  the  alarm  did  injury  at  first, 
and  which  it  was  prophesied  would  do  so  much  injury,  as  tlie  removal  of  the  absolute 
j)rohibition  on  tlie  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  The  permission  to  import,  at  a 
very  low  rate,  foreign  cattle,  foreign  sheep,  and  foreign  swine,  was  accompanied  with 
many  ])redictions — predictions  that  serious  loss  and  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
agricultural  interest — and  it  was  said  that  we  should  deeply  regret  the  day  those 
changes  were  made,  and  the  panic  that  would  arise.  Now,  has  serious  injury  been 
sustained  by  that  reduction  ?  There  was  before  that  absolute  prohibition,  and  there 
is  now  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  at  a  very  low  rate;  and  I  must,  on  this  ques- 
tion, first  of  all,  admit  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  importation.  I 
want,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  concurrently  with  increase  in  importation,  there 
has  been  increase  in  the  price  of  the  articles.  In  1844,  there  were  Imported  2,800 
oxen  and  cows,  and  in  the  eleven  months  of  the  year  1845,  ending  with  November, 
there  were  no  less  tlian  15,000  imported,  showing  a  very  great  increase.  Have  prices 
in  this  country  been  affected  either  in  a  corresponding  degree,  or  in  any,  by  this  large 
importation  ?  In  1844,  the  contract  price  for  the  victualling  stores  in  the  navy  for 
salt  beef,  was  £3  :  18:  2;  the  contract  price  entered  into  for  the  navy,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  was,  I  regret  to  say,  £6:  8:  8.  The  salt  pork  that  was  contracted  for  in 
1844,  was  £3:  15:  10  a  tierce;  and  in  184.5,  it  was  £6,  I2s.  The  contract  price  for 
fresh  beef  for  the  navy,  in  1844,  was  £'1:14:9;  the  contract  price  in  1845,  was 
£2  :  2  :  2.  Now,  all  this  increase  in  price  was  concurrent  with  increased  importation. 
One  prophecy,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was,  that  there  would  be  an  importation  into 
this  country  of  3,500,000  pigs,  and  that  the  price  of  salt  pork  would  be  immensely 
reduced;  but  look  at  the  price  of  salt  pork  rising  from  £3:  15  :  10  to  £6:  12:  4, 
and  I  think  about  4,000  swine  have  been  imported.  There  was  no  article  last  year 
that  caused  so  much  alarm  as  lard.  The  duty  was  then  taken  ofl'.  In  1840,  there 
•vvere  97  cwt.  of  foreign  lard  imported  into  this  country.  In  1842,  the  duty  was  re- 
duced from  8s.  to  2s.  a  cwt.,  and  there  were  then  imported  48,312  cwt.;  in  1844, 
76,000  cwt.  were  imported  ;  and  in  1845,  the  importation  had  reached  above  80,000 
cwt.  And  what  has  been  the  price  of  domestic  lard  at  Belfast  during  that  period  ? 
In  1844,  it  was  48s.  a  cv/t.  ;  in  1845,  it  was  67«. ;  and  in  January  of  the  present 
year,  notwitlistanding  the  increase  caused  by  this  importation,  the  price  has  risen 
from  48s.  in  1844,  to  62s.  There  is  only  one  other  article  of  great  importance  wiiich 
has  been  seriously  att'ected  by  the  reduction  to  which  I  shall  recur,  and  that  is  the 
article  of  wool.  "We  proposed  in  1844,  that  the  duty  upon  foreign  wool  should  be 
altogether  anniliilated— that  there  should  be  no  duty.  It  was  certainly  more  in  depu- 
tations than  in  this  House  tliat  any  ol^ection  was  strenuously  urged  to  the  reduction  ; 
but  certainly  there  were  anti.-ipations  of  great  loss  to  the  wool-grower  from  the  re- 
duction of  tile  duty  on  foreign  wool.  Here  again  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  imjiorts.  In  1842,  there  were  45,880,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  brought  into  this 
market ;  in  1844,  65,790,000  lbs. ;  and  in  ten  months  of  the  last  year  I  am  bound  to 
admit  there  has  been  no  less  than  65,216,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  brought  in,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  Now,  what  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  price  ? 
In  1842,  the  price  of  Southdown  wool,  wiien  there  was  a  duty  upon  foreign,  was  lie?  , 
of  long  wool,  10(/.;  in  1843  the  price  of  Southdown  was  11  ^c/.,  of  long  wool,  lid.;  in 
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1844  the  price  of  Southdown  was  l.f.  2r/.,  and  of  long  wool  I5.  2d.  also.  In  December, 
1845,  eighteen  months  after  the  total  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  price  of  Southdown 
wool  rose  from  11(/.,  the  price  in  1842,  to  Is.  A^d.  The  average  price  in  December, 
1845,  of  Southdown,  was  \s.  Ad.,  and  of  long  wool  1.9.  '■Id.  Such  have  been  the  effects 
of  this  reduction,  made  in  1842,  so  far  as  domestic  agriculture  is  concerned.  I  think,  as 
far  as  we  have  had  experience  within  the  last  four  years,  I  have  shown  that,  by  the 
removal  of  protection,  domestic  industry  and  the  great  social  interests  of  the  country 
have  been  promoted ;  crime  has  diminished,  and  morality  has  improved.  I  can 
bring  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  public  health  has  been  improved,  yet  the 
national  trade  has  been  extending,  our  exports  have  increased;  and  this — and  I 
rejoice  in  it — has  been  effected,  not  only  without  serious  injury  to  those  interests 
from  which  protection  was  withdrawn,  but  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  has  been 
concurrent  with  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  those  articles.  Now,  it  is  nglit  I  should 
state,  that  notwithstanding  the  conviction  which  this  experience  has  brought  home 
to  my  mind,  yet  my  decided  impression  was,  that  on  other  grounds  the  charge  of 
considering  the  change  in  the  present  Corn-law  ought  not  to  have  devolved  upon  me. 
This  I  was  firmly  resolved  upon,  that  I  could  not  this  session,  on  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Villiers),  tor  the  consideration  of  the  Oorn-laws — I  could  not, 
with  these  convictions,  which,  say  as  you  will,  I  cannot  withstand,  have  met  that 
motion  with  a  direct  negative.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  again  repeat  that  I  claim  no  credit 
whatever  for  having  drawn  my  conclusions  from  atjstract  reasoning.  jMy  conviction 
has  been  brought  about  by  observation  and  experience;  and  I  eould  not,  with  this 
conviction,  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Corn-laws,  either  upon  the  public 
ground  tliat  this  country  being  highly'  taxed,  the  continuance  of  protection  was 
necessary,  or  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  labouring  classes 
that  high  prices  should  continue  as  a  guarantee  of  high  wages;  and  I  could  not  have 
undertaken  it  upon  the  ground  that  the  removing  protection  from  domestic  industry 
must  necessarily  paralyse  commerce,  lower  prices,  and  undermine  our  national 
prosperity.  But  tliis  I  v.-ish  most  ardently— I  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
frankly  stating  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  me  upon  so  many  occasions 
with  their  confidence,  that  I  can  continue  this  contest  no  longer — that  they  must 
devolve  the  duty  of  maintaining  protection  upon  other  persons,  vvho  can  adduce 
better  arguments  in  its  favour  than  I  can.  I  doubted  wliether  it  would  not  have 
been  advantageous  if,  in  another  parliament,  this  question  should  have  been  con- 
sidered ;  but  it  would  have  been  my  bounden  duty  to  have  committed  the  defence, 
if  a  defence  were  undertaken,  of  protection  to  other  hands  more  able  to  maintain  the 
conflict.  I  should  have  wished,  I  s;iy,  that  another  parliament  should  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  this  question  ;  but  tlierc  did  occur,  during  the  course  of 
the  last  autumn,  tliat  wliich  precluded  me  from  taking  the  course  which  would  have 
been  most  agreeable  to  my  personal  feelings.  A  great  calamity  befell  us,  the  limits 
of  which  it  was  ditiicult  to  divine,  tlie  consequences  of  wliich,  though  felt,  it  may 
still  be  difficult  to  describe.  There  occurred  a  great  visitation  of  providence,  ex- 
tending not  to  Ireland  only,  but  Great  liritain,  America,  and  many  parts  of  the 
world;  and  we,  her  Majesty's  servants,  constituting  the  government  of  this  country, 
were  callwd  upon  to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  lessen  the  calamity?  There 
appeared  to  be  a  great  and  a  pressing  danger,  and  it  was  our  duty  towards  our 
sovereign  and  towards  the  country  to  meet  that  danger.  If  it  was  advisable,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  deficiency  to  take  immediate  nirasures,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, witii  our  conviction  of  tlie  necessity,  to  abstain  ;  with  our  convictions,  we 
could  not,  cousi'^tently  with  the  duty  we  owed  to  the  sovereign  and  the  country.  If 
we  li;ul,  indeed,  pretended  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  for  the  pvu'pose  of  effecting  an 
aheraiion  in  tiie  Corn-laws,  nothing  could  have  been  more  base  or  dishonest  than  to 
hav(!  taken  such  a  step;  but  you  shall  have  the  oiiporfnnity  of  judiiing  of  the  motives 
upi)[i  which  1  and  others  have  acted,  and  you  shall  determine  whether  or  no,  with  the 
infurmation  we  were  in  possession  of,  we  were  not  justilied  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  existing  connnercial  system.  My  own  opinion 
was  founded  upon  the  evidence  whicdi  I  shall  now  adduce;  and  it  was  impossible,  ujion 
that  evidcti(;e,  to  come  to  any  other  opinion.  The  advice  which  1  individually  otFcrcd 
at  an  early  period — so  early  as  in  the  monlli  of  November,  was  to  meet  tiiis  emergency 
by  a  suspension  of  the  import  duties  on  foreign  corn.     I  came  to  that  conclusiou; 
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and  I  was  adduced  to  advise  that  nnnsnal — not  unprecedented,  but  I  admit  unusual — • 
course,  upon  tlie  following-  considerations.  I  will  ])roceed  first  to  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  under  wliicli,  early  in  December,  the  {roveriiment  was  temporarily 
dissolved,  and  under  which  the  government,  as  now  constituted,  resumed  olfice. 
There  are  two  important  periods  in  giving  that  explanation,  to  which  I  must  draw- 
attention — first,  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  1st  of  November,  184.'),  and 
the  Gth  of  November;  and,  second,  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  25th  of 
November  and  the  6f.ii  of  December.  I  propose  to  read  consecutively  the  informa- 
tion that  was  received  from  ditierent  parts  of  tliis  country  and  the  Continent  which 
appeared  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came,  both  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  month  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month,  I  vrill  give  the  date  of  each  letter  that  I  shall  quote;  but,  of  course,  the 
letters  which  were  received,  subsequently  to  the  Gth  November,  can  form  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  advice ;  but  though  1  sliall  give  the  date  of  each  letter,  I  will  not  divide 
the  evidence  into  two  periods,  but  I  will  give  the  whole  of  it  consecutively.  The 
disease  which  affected  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  was  al-o  felt  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  ;  ami  there  were  in  other  parts  of  Europe  apprehensions  of  scarcity.  For 
instance,  the  resident  agent  of  the  government,  writing  from  Poland,  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  said — "  The  cost  of  articles  of  food  is  stated  to  be  higher  than  it  has 
been  since  1813  and  1814.  The  unfavourable  results  of  the  harvests  in  Podolia, 
]jithuania,  Gallicia,  the  German  Baltic  provinces,  preclude  the  hope  of  foreign  aid. 
No  alleviation  of  the  general  distress  is  expected  before  next  autumn.'' 

In  a  letter,  dated  tlie  14th  of  December,  Colonel  Wynford,  writing  from  Riga, 
says — "  The  supply  of  rye  and  rye-flour  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  is  insufficient  for 
the  relief  of  the  Livonians,  and  discontent  prevails." 

From  Prussia  we  received  the  following.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  Minister 
of  the  interior  informed  Lord  Westmoreland  that  the  potato  disease  had  been 
observed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  From  Belgium,  dated  the 
24th  of  September,  "the  chambers  sanctioned  the  proposal  of  the  government  to 
prohibit  export,  and  permit  import.''  Egypt,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1845, 
])rohibited  exportation  of  all  corn  arriving  an  Alexandria  after  that  day.  Turkey 
])rohibited  the  export  of  all  grain  from  the  ports  of  Anatolia  and  her  Asiatic 
jirovinces  from  the  27th  of  August,  1845,  to  harvest  time  in  1846.  Sweden 
])rohibited  the  export  of  potatoes  from  the  15th  of  October  until  the  next  harvest. 
There  was,  indeed,  at  this  period  a  general  apprehension  of  scarcity  of  provisions 
extending  from  .Sweden  to  P^gypt,  and  from  Riga  to  Turkey,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  stop  their  exportation,  and  for  excluding  us  from  some  of  our  usual  sources 
of  supply.  With  regard  to  England  and  Scotland,  this  is  a  part  of  the  information 
which  reached  the  government.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  James  Graham  by  a 
great  salesman  in  London,  who  deals  largely  in  the  retail  part  of  his  business — the 
sale  of  potatoes.  But  I  should  first  state,  that  the  earliest  account  I  received  of  the 
disease  in  the  potato  crop  was  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  was  estimated  that 
the  crop  had  almost  entirely  failed.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  just  referred 
wrote,  on  the  11th  of  August,  as  f(dlows : — ''  Beinsr  myself  a  large  grower,  some 
years  to  the  extent  of  300  acres,  in  Kent,  where  I  farm,  am  also  a  salesman  in 
London,  and  having  been  engaged  largely  in  the  retail  part  of  the  business,  can  give 
an  opinion.  I  received  a  letter  on  the  1st  instant  from  my  agent  at  Ash  near  Sand- 
.  wich,  stating  tliat  the  crops  were  blighted  in  that  neighbourhood  the  same  as  in 
October  last  year  (it  was  then  only  partial  in  East  Kent.)  On  Tuesday  last,  I  went 
down  by  the  Dover  eight  o'clock  train.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  immediately  drove 
all  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  Ash,  "Wingham,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  found  the  whole  of  the  crop,  early  and  late,  not  excepting  the  cottagers'  gardens, 
were  being  entirely  destroyed.  On  my  return,  I  could  trace  it  by  the  side  of  the 
whole  line  to  Tonbrige.  Have  since  looked  over  the  tops  that  come  as  covering  on 
that  article  to  tlie  different  markets,  and  find  they  are  all  atlected.  On  Tuesday  last, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  iny  farm  at  Inaidstone,  and  found  it  had  made  fearful  destruction 
there,  and  returned  by  way  of  Gravesend.  All  were  alike  affected.  The  same 
evening  I  went  to  East  and  West  Ham,  in  Essex.  Amongst  the  large  growers, 
found  it  was  just  appearing.  Friday,  I  went  to  Leytonstone  and  neighbourhood. 
All  are  alike." 
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That  letter,  tlien.  contained  conclusive  proof  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman, 
the  potato  crop  in  Kent  was  seriously  injured.  The  next  letter  is  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  Lancashire,  and  was  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  chaplain  to  tlic  House  of 
correction  at  Preston,  dated  the  23rd  of  October: — "  It  is  too  certain  that  the 
potato  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  a  serious  failure.  I  have  obtained 
information  from  tlie  districts  extending-  as  far  as  Ruiford  and  Croston  on  the 
south,  the  Fylde  country  and  Blackool  on  the  west,  and  Lancaster  on  the  north; 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  accounts  speak  of  great  injury  to  tlie  crops,  though  they 
vary  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  My  information,  verbal  and  written,  has  come  from 
scientific  agriculturists,  from  practical  farmers,  and  from  dealers.  Those  among 
the  first-named  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  facts,  estimate  the  loss,  as  it 
exists  now,  at  more  than  two-fifths.  But  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid,  and 
its  presence  so  universal,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  defalcation  by  Cliristmas." 

Here  is  a  letter  from  ^Mr.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  excise,  who,  writing  on  the  2nd 
December  from  Yorkshire,  thus  addressed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: — "You 
will  regret  to  hear  that  the  potato  disease  has  now  manifested  itself  in  the  most 
extensive  manner  in  this  district.  Potatoes  were  selling  ten  days  since  at  2s.  to  2*.  Gd. 
a  bushel  of  70  lbs.,  in  York.  Yesterday,  the  same  weight  sold  at  Is.  2d.,  owing 
to  the  farmers  bringing  an  extra  quantity  to  market.  I  have,  consequently,  had 
several  pits  opened  on  this  estate,  and  I  fear  that  before  Christmas  we  shall  not  have 
a  sound  one;  what  the  poor  are  to  live  on,  I  cannot  guess.  I  know  you  will  be 
anxious  to  have  accurate  information,  and  therefore  have  ventured  to  give  you  this 
account." 

From  Scotland,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  which  gave  us  as  unfavourable  an  account  as  any  I  had  seen  from  that 
part.  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  writing  on  the  22nd  November,  says — "  I  am  sorry  to 
sav,  that  in  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  the  disease  appears  to  be  pro- 
gressing. I  have  to-day  examined  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  grown  on  some  of 
the  best  and  dryest  soils  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  not  foimd  one  potato  in 
twenty  untainted,  while  three-fourths  are  quite  unfit  for  human  food.  These  have 
been  carefully  housed,  and  have  never  been  exposed  to  damp  since  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground.     In  Dumfries- shire  also  the  decay  is  going  on  rapidly." 

Tliese  were  the  accounts  which  reached  me  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber with  respect  to  the  extent  of  this  disease  in  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Now  as  to 
the  accounts  from  Ireland,  because  the  pressure  api)eai-ed  to  be  the  greatest  in  that 
coimtry,  the  people  there  chiefly  subsisting  upon  potatoes.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
tlie  numbers  who  subsist  upon  potatoes.  But  here  is  the  report  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, presented  by  Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  member  for  Monagiian,  Sir  R.  Routh,  and 
Professor  Kane.  Tliey  say  that  the  numerical  projwrtion  of  the  Irisli  population 
that  live  exclusively  upon  potatoes,  includes,  certainly,  four  millions.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  calamity  which  threatened  the  subsistence  of  not  less  than  four  millions 
in  Irelaiiil  that  the  government  had  to  provide  against.  Now,  first  I  will  read  to  the 
House  the  information  which  came  to  us  from  the  chief  authority  in  Ireland — the 
lord-licutenant,  who  remitted  to  us  every  day  the  principal  information  which  he 
received.  It  was  the  duty  of  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself  to  read  the  reports 
thus  received,  and  to  that  duty  we  did  devote  many  anxious  days  and  nights.  I 
will  not  refer  to  the  detailed  reports  received  in  great  nundiers  from  Ireland.  Tliey 
were  nearly  all  concurrent;  but  I  will  state  at  once  the  inqjressions  of  the  chief 
authority,  and  the  communications  which  he  made  to  the  government.  I  will  begin 
with  the  17th  October,  vvhcn  Lord  lleytesbury  writes  to  the  secretary  of  state — 
"  Even  if  the  crops  should  turn  out  to  be  as  bad  as  is  no-.v  apprehended,  it  is  not 
thought  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  jjressure  in  the  nuu-ket.  There  will  be 
enough  saved  for  immediate  consunqition.  The  evil  will  probably  not  be  felt  in  all 
its  intensity  till  towards  the  montli  of  l'"ehruary  or  the  beginning  of  spring.  I  am 
assureil  that  there  is  no  stock  whatever  of  last  year's  ])otatoes  in  the  country." 

So  deep  was  the  impression  of  danger  made  on  him  who  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  guarding  against  any  calamity,  that  hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  reiterate 
these  .-statements.  Ail  l  ask  now,  after  the  accusations  which  have  been  brougiit 
against  me,  is,  that  I  may  [)lace  upon   record   the  evidence  on  which  I  have  acted 
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Tlicre  maj',  perhaps,  now  be  no  danger;  but  if  you  are  to  judge  of  our  motives,  the 
real  question  at  issue  is,  wliat  were  tlie  appreliensions  which  responsible  men  were, 
at  that  time,  inclined  to  entertain?  On  the  20th  of  October,  Lord  Ileytcf^bury 
writes  again — "  Our  accouuls  continue  to  lie  of  the  most  discouraging  nature.  'I'hey 
are  regukirly  transmitted  to  Sir  James  Graliam's  office.  One  of  tlie  most  embarrass- 
ing circumstances  attending  the  disease  is,  that  potatoes  dug  up  to  all  appearance 
j)erfectly  sound,  after  a  short  time  begin  to  decay,  and  very  soon  rot  altogether. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  calamity." 

On  the  24tli,  he  writes- — "  From  the  accounts  which  reach  us  I  should  be  iticlined 
to  say  that  the  progress  of  tlie  disease  has,  in  some  localities,  been  checked;  but  I 
dare  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  this;  for  we  constantly  receive  satisfactory 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  potatoes  when  dug,  and  learn,  a  few  days  after,  that  they 
have  all  nitted  in  the  pits.  It  is  this  insecurity  that  forms  our  greatest  ditfieulty. 
We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  the  extent  of  the  evil." 

On  the  27tli,  he  says — "  We  are  most  anxious  for  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabiiui  upon  the  state  of  the  potato  crops  in  Ireland;  the  reports  from  various 
country  gentlemen  and  public  bodies  continue  to  be  of  so  alarming  a  nature  that  it 
seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  done,  if  it  be  only  to  tranquillize  the  public 
mind,  and  diminish  the  [lanic.  Everything  is  rising  rapidly  in  price  ;  and  the  people 
begin  to  show  symptoms  of  discontent,  which  may  ripen  into  something  more. 
Should  we  be  authorized  in  issuing  a  proclamation  prohibiting  distillation  in  grain? 
This  is  demanded  on  all  sides." 

On  the  8th  November,  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  my  right  hon.  friend, 
inquiring  how  it  was,  if  the  danger  were  so  great,  that  he  had  rejdied  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin,  that  tliere  was  no  immediate  apprehension,  he  writes  again — "  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  I  did,  in  my  answer  to  the  lord  mayor,  say  that  there  was  no 
immediate  pressure  in  the  market;  but  you  must  not  give  too  wide  a  meaning  to 
that  observation,  which  had  reference  merely  to  his  demand  that  the  exportation  <<f 
grain  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  ports  immediately  thrown  open.  j\Iy  meaning 
was,  that  there  was  nothing-  so  pressing  as  to  require  us  to  act  without  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  But  the  danger  may  be  upon 
us  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  near;  for,  as  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  the  sud- 
den decay  of  the  potatoes  dug  up  in  an  apparently  sound  state,  sets  all  calculations 
at  defiance.  Some  precautionary  measures  must  be  adopted,  and  adopted  promptly  ; 
for  there  is  danger  in  delay.  As  the  digging  of  the  potatoes  advances,  we  see  it 
more  clearly  ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  that  professor  Lindley,  when  he  took  leave  of  me 
yesterday,  told  me,  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  potatoes  would  keep 
through  the  winter." 

On  the  11th  November,  the  Lord-lieutenant  says — "The  accounts  we  receive 
of  the  progress  of  the  potato  harvest  from  the  constabulary  are  still  very  unsatis- 
factory;  but  those  from  the  resident  magistrates  are  rather  less  unfavourable." 

But  then  mark  the  postscript — "  Since  this  letter  was  written,  later  reports  have 
been  submitted  to  me,  in  which  even  the  resident  magistrates  now  appear  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  extending,  and  the  evil  much  greater  than  they  had 
imagined  it  to  be.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  last  few  days  have  done  infinite  mis- 
chief." 

And  in  the  last  letter  from  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  I  shall  read  to 
you,  dated  November  17th,  he  says — "  The  disease  progresses  apparently  unchecked 
by  any  of  the  precautions  adopted;  and  the  ill-intentioned  lease  nothing  undone  to 
irritate  and  exasjierate  the  people.  A  very  bad  spirit  prevails  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces. If  we  had  to  deal  only  with  a  short  crop,  we  might  calculate  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  upon  the  time  when  the  pressure  would  be  felt;  but  how  rely 
upon  any  calculation  when  the  potatoes  are  perishing  in  the  pits?  When  the  evil 
day  of  scarcity  does  come,  it  will  probably  come  with  fearful  rapidity.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise." 

Such  being  the  accounts  received  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  disease,  I  do 
hope  that  those  who  may  have  been  disposed  to  blame  us  will  be  inclined  to  make 
allowance  for  the  feelings  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  watching,  day  by  day, 
the  progress  of  this  calamity,  to  be  forecasting  the  prospects  of  the  future,  and  to 
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be  considering  wliat  were  the  means  of  precaution  wliieh  ouglit  lobe  adopted.  You 
maj' say,  this  is  our  own  official  information;  but  reports  readied  us  from  other 
quarters — from  gentlemen  wholly  unconnected  with  the  government — and  I  could 
produce  thousands;  but  I  will  take  those  only  to  which,  perhaps,  the  greatest  im- 
portance should  be  attached.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  royal 
agricultural  society  in  Ireland.  He  says — "  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  extract  from 
a  Dublin  morning  paper,  which  will  give  you  a  correct  account  of  the  measures 
•which  the  council  of  the  society  have  adopted  respecting  the  prevailing  disease  in 
the  potato  crop.  I  beg  leave  also  to  state,  that  when  T  issued  a  circular,  about  a 
month  since,  to  the  secretaries  of  about  120  local  societies,  in  connexion  with  the 
central  one,  I  got  several  answers  from  persons,  stating  that  the  disease  was  not  then 
apparent  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  I  have  since  received  letters  from 
most  of  them,  stating  that,  upon  digging  the  crops,  they  found  the  disease  in  almost 
every  quarter;  and  I  may  safely  say  at  present,  that  there  is  not  a  county  in  Ireland, 
that  is  not,  more  or  less,  affected  by  it.  I  shall  barely  add.  Sir,  that  the  greatest 
panic  appears  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  community  ;  and  those  who  know  the  country 
best,  are  most  puzzled  how  to  act.  One  thing,  however,  I  think,  is  certain,  that 
enough  has  already  transpired  to  justify  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  the  government." 

I  will  now  take  some  letters  from  gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland,  but  still 
unconnected  with  the  government.  Lord  Monteagle  says — "Take  it,  however,  at 
the  least,  I  do  not  recollect  any  former  example  of  a  calamitous  failure  being  any- 
thing near  so  great  and  so  alarming  as  the  present.  Generally,  we  have  seen  the 
means  of  carrying  our  peojde  forward,  at  least,  till  summer  approaches,  and  till  we 
were  within  two  or  three  months  of  tlie  new  crop.  The  case  is  very  different  now; 
and,  in  some  places,  1  know  not  how  the  peasantry  will  get  through  the  winter  in 
very  many  cases." 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  presided  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  on  the  31st  of  October,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to : — "  That  the  committee  do  respect- 
fully represent  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  that  it  has  now  been  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  famine,  and,  consequently,  pestilence,  are  immediately  imminent,  unless 
the  government  shall,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  take  the  most  prompt  measures  to 
provide  for  the  peojile,  and  to  organize  means  for  the  distribution  of  support  in  each 
locality  throughout  the  land.  That  we  respectfully  cull  upon  his  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant  forthwith  to  order  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  be  opened  for  the  importation 
of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  other  articles  suited  for  human  ibod." 

I  have  also  a  communication  from  Lord  Clare,  which  contains  similar  expressions. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  this  disorder  in  tlie  potatoes,  we  sent  to  Ireland — not 
trusting  altogether  to  the  reports  which  we  had  received — two  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
est eminence,  who  must  be  known  to  almost  every  member  of  this  House — Dr. 
Lindley,  professor  of  botany,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  They  were  entirely  unconnected 
■with  Ireland;  and  they  were  to  found  their  opinions  upon  what  they  saw.  They 
went  to  Ireland;  tlicy  travelled  tlu-uugb  several  counties;  and  when  they  returned, 
they  reijuested  tliat  they  might  meet  me.  My  right  hon.  friend  and  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Lindley  ;  and  tlie  result  of  that  interview  was  so  alarming,  that  we 
desired  Dr.  LiiuHey  and  Dr.  Playfair  to  leave  upon  record  their  impressions.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  addressed  a  letter  to  tis,  on  the  l.jth  November,  to  the  following 
effect: — "  During  our  stay  in  Ireland,  we  carefully  examined  such  official  papers  as 
were  transmitted  to  us  from  tlic  ea>tle.  We  consulted  jiersons  ac(iu:iiiited  with  the 
facets  of  tiie  disease.  Wu  visited  the  district  lying  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
and  insjieetcd  various  potato  fields  and  stores  in  tlie  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth, 
Meath,  VVesfmeath,  and  a  jiart  of  Kildare.  Judging  fr<ini  the  evidence  thus  col- 
lected, and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  England,  we  can 
come  to  no  other  criuclusion  tiiau  tliat  one-half  of  the  actual  jiotato  crop  of  Ireland 
is  citlier  destroyed,  or  remains  in  a  state  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  We,  moreover, 
feel  it  our  duty  to  apprise  you  that  we  feel  this  to  be  a  low  estimate.  We  would  now 
add,  melanclioiy  us  this  picture  is,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  late  rainy  weather  has 
rendered  tlie  mischief  yet  greater.  It  is  also  necessary  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  (|niintity  of  seed  potatoes  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  coming  year,  if  the 
cultivation  of  tliis  plant  is  to  be  persevered  in.     We  can  state  that,  on  an  average, 
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one-eighth  of  the  cro])  is  required  for  planting  the  same  quantity  of  ground  ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  only  three-eighths  of  the  crop  can,  in  our  view,  be  at  the  moment  assumed 
to  be  available  for  food." 

I  am  now  stating  the  particular  circumstances  wliich  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
government;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  House  nmst  bear  in  mind  that  I  refer  to  two 
])eriods — the  first  interval  comprising  what  occurred  between  the  1st  and  Gth  of  No- 
vember, and  tlie  second  interval,  what  occurred  between  the  2.5th  of  November,  and 
the  Gth  of  December;  and  those  who  dissented  from  my  opinion  in  the  cabinet, 
nuist  recollect  that  any  letters  or  reports  received  since  the  6th  of  November,  can 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon  the  advice  which  I  gave  between  the  1st  and  6tli 
of  November.  The  letters  and  reports  only  which  have  a  bearing  upon  that  advice, 
are  those  which  were  received  ])rior  to  the  6th  of  November.  Those  letters  referred, 
many  of  the:n,  to  the  state  of  the  crop  on  the  continent ;  many  of  them,  also,  to  the 
state  of  the  crop  in  England;  and  some  of  them  to  the  crop  in  Ireland.  The  cab- 
inet met  several  times  between  the  31st  of  October  and  the  Gth  of  November.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  recollect,  there  was  no  agitation,  and  no  petitions  had  been 
presented.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  the  reports  received  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant — that  the  example  of  foreign  countries — that  the  example  of  Belgium, 
which  had  cleared  the  market  of  Liverpool  almost  in  one  day,  and  had  caused  a  rise 
of  75  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  rice — rendered  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take 
a  step,  which  was  not  without  a  precedent,  and  either  by  an  order  in  council,  or  by 
calling  parliament  together  within  a  fortnight,  to  remove  for  a  time  all  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  That  was  the  advice  I  gave  on  the  1st  of 
November.  I  Wcis  perfectly  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  in 
council.  The  period  was  a  critical  one.  There  was  an  advantage  in  issuing  an 
order  in  council,  for  time  would  thus  have  been  saved;  and  I  was  prepared,  as  the 
head  of  the  government,  to  take  that  responsibility.  I  did  not  insist,  however,  upon 
the  order  in  council;  for  I  was  equally  prepared  to  call  parliament  together 
immediately,  and  to  advise  the  removal,  for  a  limited  period,  of  all  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  corn.  1  did  not  consider  it  any  objection  that  the  temporary 
removal  of  those  restrictions  might  compel  a  reconsideration  of  the  tariff.  My 
advice  at  that  period  was  not  followed.  Three  only  of  my  colleagues  concurred 
in  the  view  which  I  took,  and  we  separated  on  the  Gth  November  ;  I  reserving 
to  myself  the  right  of  again  calling  the  cabinet  together,  in  the  hope  tliat 
if  the  alarm  which  I  apprehended  should  be  confirmed  by  subsequent  occurrences, 
the  advice  which  I  gave  would  be  followed  at  a  later  period.  Now,  so  far  as 
I  was  personally  concerned,  that  was  the  period  for  me  to  have  tendered  my  resigna- 
tion. I  can  truly  say  that  if  I  did  not  tender  it  at  that  time,  it  was  purely  from 
public,  and  not  from  private  considerations.  I  was  met  as  a  minister  by  great  diffi- 
culties ;  but  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  adhere  to  my  post,  and  not  to  evade,  as  I 
might  have  done,  those  difficulties  with  which  I  was  beset.  I  might  have  said, 
"  My  opinion  has  been  overruled  by  a  great  majority.  Three  only  of  my  colleagues 
take  the  same  views  that  I  do,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  in  office."  That  v/as  the  course  which  1  might  have  adopted.  I  resolv- 
ed, however,  not  to  abandon  my  post.  The  cabinet  was  reassembled  on  the  2oth  of 
November.  I  confess  that  the  information  received  in  the  interval  had  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminished  my  apprehensions.  In  the  meantime  we  had  taken,  with 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  cabinet,  extraordinary  steps  ;  we  had  appointed  a 
commission  to  inquire  and  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  a  sudden  occurrence 
of  distress.  We  had  appointed  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  taken  steps  also  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fever,  which  is  so  frequently  the 
consequence  of  distress.  On  the  2oth  November,  then,  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
what  should  be  the  instructions  to  be  issued  to  the  commission.  'I'hose  instructions 
were  determined  on,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  cabinet.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  issuing  of  those  instructions  was  inconsistent  with  the  deter- 
mination to  maintain  untouched  the  present  Corn-law.  I  could  not,  therefore,  consent 
to  the  giving  instructions  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  scarcity,  and  against 
fever,  the  consequence  of  scarcity,  witho\it  reserving  to  myself  the  entire  power  of 
proposing  other  measures  for  relieving  that  scarcity.  The  instructions  were  issued, 
and  again  I  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  government  the  same  measure 
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which  I  brought  forward  on  the  1st  of  November — that  is,  the  suspension  of  t]ie 
duties  upon  foreign  corn,  either  by  u;;  avdev  in  council  or  by  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment.    At  that  period,  however,  my  position  v^as  entirely  changed.     I  had  advised 
the  same  measure  on  the  1st  of  November;  but  the  lajjsc  of  time,  the  increase  of 
ao-itation,  and   otlier  circumstances,   had  materially  atl'ected  my  position.      I  was 
overruled  in  the  cabinet  at  tlie  earlier  period,  when  it  could  have  been  done  more 
naturally  and  more  effectually.     I  felt  that,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  my 
position  was  now  changed.     The  noble  lord  opposite  had  in  the  interval  written  his 
letter  ;  and  I  admit,  giving  him  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  that  it  was  a  letter 
which,  after  what  had  passed  in  the  cabinet,   materially  alfected  my  position.     If 
the  order  in  council  bad  been  issued  on  the  1st  of  November,  it  would  have  been  the 
order  of  a  united  cabinet,  the  act  would  have  appeared  as  one  which  was  adopted  by 
a  united  body,  and  under  the  sense  of  a  great  necessity.     We  should  have  anticipat- 
ed agitation — it  would  have  been  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  fear— it  would  have 
had  the  appearance  of  taking  a  natural  and  reasonable  precaution — I  will  not  say 
against  a  great  calamity,  but — against  the  possibility  of  a  great  calamity.     It  was 
impossible  for  me,  and  for  those  who  agreed  with  me,  after  receiving  the  letter  I 
have  read  from  Drs.  Lindley  and  Playfair,  not  to  feel  justified  in  adopting  precau- 
tionary measures,  even  if  they  should  afterwards  jirove  to  be  unnecessary.     But  I 
felt  on  the  26th  of  November  that  nothing  but  the  support  of  a  united  government, 
after  that  letter  of  the  noble  lord,  would  give  me  the  chance  of  bringing  this  matter 
to  a  successful  issue.     I  should  then  appear  to  have  adopted  the  measure  because 
it  was  recommended  by  the  noble  lord.     His  letter  wa?  dated  on  the  22nd  of  Nov- 
ember;  the  cabinet  met  on  the  26th;  and  the  public  impression  would  have  been 
that  the  act  of  the  26th  of  November  was  but  a  servile  adoption  of  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the   noble  lord.      Still,    notwithstanding    this   total  alteration  of  my 
position,  I  would  not  have  abandoned  the  post  of  danger  if  I  had  been  su])ported  by 
a  united  cabinet.    But  that  was  not  the  result  of  our  deliberations.    It  was  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  dilfer  from  one  for  whom  1  have  felt  the  sincerest  friendship — for  whose 
public  and  private  character  I  felt  an<i  still  feel  the  highest  respect — I  mean  my 
noble  friend,  Lord  Stanley,     The  whole  of  these  deliberations  passed  in  the  most 
entire    and    cordial   amity;    but    his    view,    of   course    sincerely    adopted,    after 
mature   deliberation,    was    a    jjcrsuasion   that   the  danger  was   greatly   magnified, 
and    that    there    was    no    necessity    for    the    suspension    of    these    laws.       That 
was    his    opinion.       My    noble    friend    stated    not   only    that    a   suspension    was 
not  necessary,  but  he  thought  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  Corn -law.     I  wish  to  give   my  noble  friend  full   credit  for  having  formed  his 
opiiMon  with  perfect  honesty  both  of  thought  and  j)ur])ose;  but  my  opinion  differed 
from  his.      T  thought  that  there  was  a  perfect  justification  at  the  time  for  ejTtraor- 
dinarv  measures,  and  that  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures  would  compel  the 
reconsideration  of  the  Corn-law.     My  noble  friend  was  not  the  only  member  of  the 
administration  who  would  have  refused  me  the  inestimable  aid  of  his  counsel  and 
his  sup|)ort ;  and  that  being  the  case — believing  as  I  did  that  his  resignation  would 
be  followed  by  that  of  others — thinking  that  imder  such  circumstances  the  attempt 
to  settle  the  (piestion,  which -I  thought  to  settle,  would  fail,   and  that  I  should  fail 
after  having  made  new  combinations,  and  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  offer  worse 
terms  than  the  intertjsts  in  (juestion  were  entitled  to  claim  at  my  hand,  I  felt  it  to 
1)0  rii}- duty,  not  being  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  my  colleagues,  humbly 
to  tench'r  to  her  Majesty  my  resignation.     That  resignation  her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  accejit;  and  as  my  late  colleagues  were  not  themselves  pre])arcd  to  carry  on  the 
government,  her  .Majesty,  of  her  own  choice,  sent  for  the  noble  lord.     The  noble 
lord  undertook  the  task   of  forming  an  administration — I  believed  then  that  I  was 
in  tiie  .situation  of  a  private  member — that   I  was  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  that  I 
was  at  entire  liberty  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of  my  own  conscience;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  .>-ay  that  in  that  cajiacity  1  would  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  s(!ttl(!mcnt  of  this  (piestion.      The  duty  of  adjusting  woidd  then  have  been  left 
to  the  noble  lord,  and  in  my  ca|iacity  of  a  private  member  1  rej)eat  that  I  would  have 
(lone  all  I  coidd   to  fac-ilitato  a  lair  and  final  settlement  of  the  (piestion.      I  remained 
under   IIm;  impression    that   my  fnnclions  had  ceased    until  Saturday,    the  20th  uf 
December.     On  'J'hursday,  the  iMlh,  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  lier  Majesty  that  the 
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noble  lord  had  undertaken  t!ie  duty  of  forming  an  ad uinistration,  and  on  the  19th 
1  received  a  gracious  communication  from  her  Majesty  stating  that,  as  my  relation 
to  lier  Majesty  was  about  to  terminate,  she  wished  again  to  see  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  final  farew.ell;  and  Saturd.iy,  tlie  '20th  of  December,  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  i)urpose.  ITpon  waiting  on  iier  Majesty — -having  heard  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  noble  lord  that  he  had  fouud  all  his  efforts  to  form  an  administration 
were  in  vain — upon  waiting  on  her  M.ijesty  she  was  pleased  to  inform  me,  that  so 
far  from  my  taking  my  linal  leave,  she  was  obliged  to  demand  of  me  that  I  should 
withdraw  my  offer  of  resignation.  Her  Majesty  had  understood  from  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  had  differed  from  me  that  iliey  were  unprepared  to  form,  and  did 
not  advise  the  formation,  of  a  government  on  the  principle  of  the  existing  protective 
system.  That  the  noble  lord,  having  undertaken  the  formation  of  a  government, 
had  failed,  from  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  forme  to  notice;  and  the  noble  lord 
having  signified  to  her  Majesty  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, her  IMajesty  requested  that  I  should  not  persist  in  the  tender  of  my  re- 
signation. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  informed  her  Majesty  on  the  instant, 
and  without  a  nKmient's  hesitation,  tliat  the  noble  lord  having  failed,  and  the 
colleagues  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  acted,  not  tliinking  it  advisable  to  form 
an  administration,  I  did  inform  her  Majesty  on  the  instant,  that  1  would  return 
to  town  as  her  Majesty's  minister — that  I  would  withdraw  my  resignation,  and 
inform  my  colleagues  of  my  determination,  and  urge  them  to  assist  me  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  country.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  meet  them  in  the 
capacity  of  the  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  to  submit  to  them  the  measures  I  pro- 
posed to  bring  before  parliament.  My  noble  friend  at  once  expressed  the  regret 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  co-operate  with  me  in  the  ditiicult  circumstances  in  which 
I  was  plcaed  ;  but  my  colleagues  generally  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  me 
in  the  arduous  task  I  had  undertaken.  I  have  now.  Sir,  stated  to  the  House  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  lo  tender  my  resignation,  and  also  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  again  returned  to  office.  Sir,  I  have  given,  on  the 
earliest  day  on  which  it  is  possible,  notice,  that  it  is  my  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  measures  connected  with 
the  commercial  and  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  My  firm  determination  is  not 
to  anticipate  discussion.  I  know  that  the  information  I  have  given  must  be  imper- 
fect— I  know  that  it  may  give  rise  to  some  misconception,  and  that  I  must  ask  for  a 
suspension  of  the  judgment  of  the  House;  but  my  desire  is  to  disconnect  a  great 
political  question  from  the  mere  personal  and  party  one  ;  to  keep  my  explanati<m, 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  personal  matters,  distinct  from  the  great  question  itself,  and  my 
information  therefore  is  necessarily  imperfect.  Therefore  I  do  hope,  that  after 
having  referred  to  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  government,  although  many 
may  think  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  and  others  have  come  as  to  the  danger 
have  been  erroneous,  I  advise  them  not  to  be  too  confident,  as  we  have  yet  seven 
months  to  pass  before  a  new  supply  of  food  can  be  obtained  for  the  people.  I 
remember  the  accounts  that  have  been  lately  coming  in  ;  but  I  ask  the  House  not  to 
form  too  precipitate  a  conclusion  that  the  danger  has  passed.  It  is  not  so.  Sir,  I 
trust  I  may  have  satisfied  some  of  those  who  think  the  conclusions  were  erroneous, 
that,  at  least,  the  advice  was  honest,  for  advising  a  resort  to  extraordinary  measures. 
Sir,  you  can  hardly  estimate  what  a  painful  position  it  is  for  those  whose  public 
duty  requires  them  to  take  precautions  against  so  fearful  a  calamity  as  famine.  I 
am  charged  with  treason  against  the  agricultural  interest — treason,  indeed,  it  would 
be,  if,  with  my  deep  conviction  and  solemn  impressions  of  the  position  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  I  subjected  the  agricultural  interest  to  the  odium  of  claiming 
protection  against  the  hazard  of  scarcity — of  calling  for  votes  of  public  money  for 
purchasing  oats  and  other  grain,  while  at  the  same  time  I  resisted  on  their  jjart  any 
relaxation  of  protective  duties.  Why,  there  are  some  points  in  which  you  coidd  not 
possibly  resist  it.  I  take  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  introduction  of  Indian  corn. 
It  is  in  a  most  anomalous  state,  because  the  present  amount  of  duty  on  Indian  corn 
depends  on  the  price  of  barley.  There  is  no  connection  between  thciu.  There  is 
no  i-eason  why  it  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  barley.  Suppose  a  pro- 
position had  been  made  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  for  the  admission  of  Indian 
corn,   what  would  be  the  consequence?      Suppose  the   worst  of  things  arise  in 
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Ireland,  which  I  anticipate  as  possible,  which  I  am  afraid  is  probahle,  what  would 
be  the  feeling-  with  regard  to  the  grcit  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  if  I,  a 
member  of  it,  had  positively  refused  to  make  the  slightest  relaxation  in  the  law  ? 
But  this  I  tell  you,  to  touch  the  Corn-law  in  some  slight  point,  like  that  of  Indian 
corn,  would  be  dangerous  to  it.     I  thought  it  would  be  unjust  to  relax  it  upon  one 
article,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  nobler  species  of  grain,  oats  and  wheat.    Sir,  I  would 
rather  keep  the  law  intact  and  refuse  to  admit  Indian  corn,  than  come  down  to  tlie 
House  with  such  a  proposition,  and  refuse  to  relax  the  duties  on  other  descriptions 
of  grain.     I  recollect  the  Hotice  given  by  the  hon.   member  for  Winchester,  which 
was  brought  forward  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest.   Would  it  be 
possible  to  relax  the  law  in  that  instance,  and  refuse  it  in  the  others?   Sir,  I  venture 
to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible,  consistently  with  the  true  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, to  take  such  a  step.    Sir,  I  have  felt,  as  I  said  before,  that  when  after  the  severe 
labour  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  almost  every  hour  of  the  recess  was  de- 
voted to  calculating  the  chances  that  might  result  from  the  disease,  and  to  collecting 
evidence  on  the  subject,  night  and  day,  and  adopting  precautions  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  calamity  which  might  result  from  such  a  state   of  the  crop — I  felt  it 
rather  hard  to  find  myself  the  olyect  of  accusations  that  I  was  unfaithful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  or  to  any  special  and  peculiar  interest.     I  cannot,  of  course, 
Vjut  recollect  the  repeated  manifestations  of  great  confidence  which  I  liave  at  various 
times  experienced  — those  manifestations  cannot  be  without  their  effect  on  my  mind — 
hut  notwithstanding  those  manifestations  of  confidence,  the  constant  repetition  of 
those  observations  to  M'hich  I  liave  adverted,  of  those  accusations  that  I  have  been 
unfaithful,  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  allude  to  tliem.     I  have  over 
and  over  again  attempted  to  define  the  relation  in  which  I  conceived  myself  to  stand 
with  respect  to  party,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  Sovereign,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  again  describe  that  relation.     I  see  it  over  and  over  again  repeated,  that  I  am 
under  a  personal  obligation  for  holding  the  great  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
occupy.     I  see  it  over  and  over  again  repeatcil,  that  I  was  placed  in  that  position 
by  a  party,  and  that  tlie  party  which  elevated  me  to  my  present  position  is  powerful 
enough  also  to  displace  me.     I  see  constantly  ptit  forth  allusions  to  the  power  of 
those  men   to  remove  me  from  office.     I   am  afraid  that,   witli   respect  to  holding 
the  office  that  I  hold,   there  is  a   very  material  difference  between  the  extent  of 
the  obligation  and    the   amount  of  the  penalty.     I  am  not  under  an  obligation 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  body  of  men,  for  being  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sacri- 
fices which  I  hav.e  submitted  to,  and  to  undergo  the  official  duties  and  labours  which 
I  have  undertaken.     I  do  not  underrate  the  distinction  and  imjjortance  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  but  let  us  understand — and  I  am  speaking  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  many 
honourable  men  wlio  have  preceded  nie  of  different  parties — let  us  understand  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  ol)ligation  we  owe  for  being  placed  in  office.     As  I  said  before, 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  distinction  and  the  power  which  are  attached  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  tliat  office;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  its  real  value?     It  does  not  consist  in  the 
])ower  of  distributing  honours,  or  conferring  appointments.     That  power,  it  is  true, 
is   insejiarable   from  tlie  office  of  ])riine  minister,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
wltliout  injuring  its  auihority  ;  but  tlie  power  of  giving  the  highest  rewards  and  the 
higliest  offices,  is  constantly  accompanied  by  the  invidious  duty  of  selection,  and  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  may  not  liave  been  selected.     For  my  part,  I  value 
power  nut   one  farthing   for  any  such  jirivilege.     1  have  served    four   sovereigns ; 
George  HI.,  and  his  three  successors.     In  the  reign  of  George  III  ,  the  office  which 
I  held  was  so  subordinate,  that  it  was  impossible  my  services  could  have  attracted 
Jiis  notice;  buf,  as  I   iiave  said,  I  also  served  his  three  successors — George  IV.,  as 
lieueiit  and   King,  King  William   IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria;  and  during  the  reigns 
of  those  sovereigns,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  hold  some  of  the  higlu'st  offices  in  the 
state.     I  served  eacii  of  tiiose  sovereigns  at   critical   times  and  in  critical  circum- 
stances—  I  did  so  with  constant  truth  to  each,  and  I  constantly  said  to  each  of  those 
sovereigns  that  tliere  was  but  one  favour,  but  one  dislinction,  one  reward  which  I 
desired,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  oiler  me — namely,  the  simple  acknowledgment, 
on    their   Jtart,  that  I  had  been  to  them  a  loyal  and  faithful  minister.     1  have  now 
stated   my  view  of  the  obligations  which  are  conferred  on   those  in  power;  but  let 
ine  remark  that  there  is  that  valuable  privilege  in  power,  that  it  gives  constant  and 
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favourable  oppoi't unities  for  exertion;  and  affords  great  facilities  to  the  holder  of  it 
to  render  his  country  service,  according  to  his  sense  of  the  public  good.     That,  in 
my  mind,  constitutes  the  real  value  of  official  power;  and  I  can  say  wilh  truth,  tliat 
I  have  never  abused  that  power  lor  any  unwortliy  object.     I  liave  tried  to  use  it  for 
tlie  promotion  of  the  public  interests  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  good.     I 
used  it  for  the  public  advantage,  and  in  doing  so  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  any  con- 
duct at  variance  with  the  true  and  comprehensive  policy  of  a  conservative  minister. 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  at  variance  with  conservative  policy,  that  I  and  my  colleagues 
have  attempted  to  repair  the  disasters  of  Cabul — that  we  have  attempted  to  infuse 
into  the  Indian  army  that  spirit  which  had  been  checked  by  tlie  defeats  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Atlghanistan.     Nor  do  1  think  it  inconsistent  with  true  conservative  policy, 
that  I  have  laboured  to  assuage  that  feeling  of  animosity  wliich  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vailed between  this  country  and  another  powerful  and  great  nation  ;  and  I  cannot 
think  that  this  paragraph  in  the  si:>eech  of  the  sovereign, — ■"  The  convention  con- 
cluded with  France  in  the  course  of  last  year,  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  is  about  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution  by  the  active  co- 
operation of  tlie  two  powers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.   It  is  my  desire  that  our  present 
union,  and  tlie  good  understanding  wliicli  so  happily  exists  between  us,  may  always  be 
employed  to  promote  theinterests  of  humanity,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world." 
I  cannot,  I  repeat,  think  it  inconsistent   with  true  conservative  policy,  that  we 
should  be  enabled  to  insert  that  paragraph,  and  that  we  should  be  engaged  in  trying 
to  efface  the  recollectious  of  tlie  exploits  of  both  countries  in  war,  or  extracting  from 
those  recollections  every  thing  which  savours  of  bitterness  ;  that  we  should  be  trying 
to  engage  in  a  rivalry,  not  in  exploits  on  the  field  of  blood,  but  in  an  honourable 
competition  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  civilization,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  people.     It  is  not  inconsistent  with   true  con.servative 
policy,  that  we  should  increase  the  tratle  of  tbe  country  by  removing  restrictions  ; 
nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  sound  conservative  policy,  that  we  should  reduce  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  whilst  we  increased  its  revenue.     It  is  not,  in  my  mind,  incon- 
sistent  with   true    conservative  policy,   that   we  have  extinguished   agitation    and 
discouraged  sedition,  not  by  stringent  coercive  laws,  but  by  encouraging  the  idea 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  we,  the  rich  and  powerful,  are  willing  to 
take  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  to  remove  those  burdens 
from  the  people  so  far  as  it  is  possible.     Sir,  believe  me,  to  conduct  the  government 
of  this  country  is  a  most  arduous  duty ;   I  may  say  it  without  irreverence,  that  these 
ancient  institutions,  like  our  physical  frames,  are  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united  action  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  reformed  constituency.  I  have  done  every  thing  I  could  do,  and  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  true  consei-vative  policy,  to  reconcile  these  three  branches 
of  the  state.     I  have  thought  it  consistent  with  true  conservative  p(dicy,  to  promote 
so  much  of  happiness  and  contentment  among  the  people  that  the  voice  of  disaffec- 
tion should  be  no  longer  heard,  and  that  thoughts  of  the  dissolution  of  our  institutions 
should  be  forgotten  in  tbe  midst  of  physical  enjoyment.     These  were  my  attempts, 
and  I  thouglit  them  not  inconsistent  with  true  and  enlarged  conservative  policy. 
These  were  my  objects  in  accepting  office — it  is  a  burden  too  great  for  my  physical, 
and  far  beyond  my  intellectual  structure  ;  and  to  be  relieved  from  it  with   perfect 
honour  would  be  the  greatest  favour  that  could  be  conferred  on  me.     But  as  a  feel- 
ing of  honour  and  strong  sense  of  duty  require   me  to  undertake  those  responsible 
functions,  I  declare,  sir,  that  I  am  ready  to  incur  these  risks,  to  bear  these  burdens, 
and  to  front  all  these  honotirable  dangers.     But,  sir,  I  will  not  take  the  step  with 
mutilated  power  and  shackled  authority.     I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during  such 
tempestuous  nights  as  I  have  seen,  if  the  vessel  be  not  allowed  fairly  to  pursue  the 
course  which   I  think  she  ought  to   take.     I  will  not,  sir,  undertake  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  vessel  by  the  observations  Mhich   have   been   taken  in   1842.     I  will 
reserve  to  myself  the  marking  out  of  that  course  ;  and  I  must,  for  the  public  interest, 
claim  for  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  judging  of  those  measures  which  I  conceive 
will  be  better  for  the  country  to  propose.     Sir,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  the  minister  of 
England  ;  but  while  I  have  the  high  honour  of  holding  that  office,  I  am  determined 
to  bold  it  by  no  servile  tenure.     1  will  only  hold  that  office  upon  the  condition  of 
being  unshackled  by  any  other  obligations  than  those  of  consulting  the  public  inter- 
ests, and  of  providing  for  the  public  safety.     Address  agreed  to. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  tlie 
■whole  House,  on  the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Acts,  and  that  so  much  of  her 
Majesty's  Speech  as  related  thereto,  be  referred  to  the  same  committee. 

'i  he  House  then  went  into  committee,  and  tlie  required  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
S])eech  having  been  read — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said:  Mr.  Greene,  whatever  ojiinion  maybe  ultimately  formed 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal  which  I  am  about,  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's government,  to  submit  this  night  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  I  am 
confident  that  the  extreme  ditficulty  of  the  task  which  it  devolves  upon  me  to  perform, 
and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  concerned,  will  ensure  me  that 
patient  and  indulgent  attention  without  which  it  would  be  wholly  impossible,  either 
with  satisfaction  to  myself  or  to  the  public  interests,  to  discharge  the  duty  which  I 
have  undertaken.  I  am  about,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  contained  in 
her  jNIajesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne,  advised  by  her  responsible  servants — I  am 
about  to  review  the  duties  which  apply  to  many  articles,  the  produce  and  manufac- 
ture of  other  countries.  I  am  about  to  proceed  in  the  assumption  adopted  in  that 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  the  repeal  of  ]jroliibitory,  and  the  relaxation  of  pro- 
tective duties  is  in  itself  a  wise  principle.  I  am  about  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  protective  duties,  abstractedly  and  on  principle,  are  open  to  objection — that  the 
policy  of  maintaining  them  may  be  defended  — but  that  there  must  be  shown  to  be 
special  considerations,  either  of  public  policy  or  of  justice,  to  vindicate  the  main- 
tenance of  them.  I  am  about  to  act  upon  the  presumption  that  during  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  in  this  country  an  increased  productiveness  of  revenue, 
notwithstanding  the  remission  of  heavy  taxation;  that  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  labour;  that  there  has  been  an  increased  commerce;  that  there  has  been 
increased  comfort,  contentment,  and  peace  in  this  country.  I  do  not  say,  that  these 
great  blessings  have  necessarily  been  caused  by  any  particular  poHcy  which  you 
have  adopted;  but  this  I  say,  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  inestimable  benelits  has 
been  at  least  concurrent  with  your  legislation — tliat  the  policy  acted  on  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Conunons — the  policy,  I  mean,  of  repealing  prohibitory 
and  reducing  protective  duties — that  I  am  not  now,  therefore,  by  carrying  out  that 
policy,  about  to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  recede  from  any  course  which 
it  lias  taken.  It  is  a  policy  which  has  received  its  deliberate  and  repeated  sanc- 
tion ;  and  if  it  has  been  productive  of  public  good,  it  will  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  course  hitherto  pursued  to  persevere  in  that  policy.  At  the  same  time, 
in  advising  the  continued  application  of  these  principles,  I  am  not  about  to  disre- 
gaid  this  other  recommendation  in  her  Majesty's  Speech,  namely,  that  in  the 
adoption  of  principles,  however  sound,  we  should  not  be  unmindfid  of  the  public 
credit;  and  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  cause  any  permanent  loss  to  the  public 
revenue.  That  other  recommendation  also — that  in  the  apj)lication  of  sound  prin- 
ciples we  should  act  with  so  much  of  caution  and  forbearance  as  not  injuriously  to 
att'ect  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  coiuitry — will  not  he  neglected  by  me. 
Above  all,  I  trust,  that  the  recomuuMidation  of  her  Majesty — the  confidence, 
rather,  expressed  by  lier  Majesty — that  this  great  subject  will  receive  the  just  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  be  justified  by  the  result. 
I  have  alrcaily  stated,  in  answer  to  the  (piestiou  put  to  me  by  the  lion,  niember 
for  Somerselsliire  (Mr.  Miles),  that  I  do  not  C()utem|)late  asking  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pronounce  to-night  any  opinion  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  proposal 
1  am  about  to  submit  to  the  House.  It  is  the  wish  of  her  Majesty's  government, 
that  the  whole  of  these  proposals  should  be  deliberately  and  dispassionately  con- 
Kidered.  It  may  be  possible  that  I  am  about  to  allcct  so  many  interests,  that  all 
may  unite  in  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  rash  and  imiuovidcnt  scheme,  and  ought  at 
once  to  be  discouraged.  U'  that  be  the  prevailing  im])ression  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  about  to  relinquish  the  supjiosed  bcnetit  of  iiroteclicni,  nothing  will  be  more 
easy  than  on  the  (irst  night  whrn  we  appiviach  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
iiueslion,  to  invite  the  House  to  put  upon  record  their  approbation  of  some  principle 
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contrary  to  my  proposition;  to  meet  my  proposition  at  the  outset  witli  some  snch 
ro-^ohition,  for  instance,  as  tlii.-; — -not  tiiat  protection  to  any  particnlar  branch  of 
industry  is  advisable,  bnt  to  resolve  on  a  large  and  comprelieiisivo  principle — ii.at 
protection  to  domestic  industry  is  in  itself  good,  and  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature.  It  may  happen,  on  the  other  iiand,  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  this 
House,  and  by  the  country  may  be,  that,  considering  all  the  difficulties  of  this  great 
question,  considering  the  variety  of  opinions  whicli  exist,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  contest  which  has  long  existed,  and  which  I  fear  will  long  continue,  unless  a 
satisfactory  and  real  adjustment  take  place — it  may  he  that  even  those  who  dissent 
from  particular  parts  of  tiie  great  scheme  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  may  bedis})Osed  to  accept  it  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try may  pronounce  this  opinion — "  Upon  the  whole  this  is  not  an  unjust,  imequitable, 
or  unwise  adjustment,  and  rather  than  continue  a  perpetual  conflict,  we  are  ready 
to  receive  this  as  a  settlement."  If  this  be  the  conclusion  to  which  the  general 
opinion  of  tiie  reasonable  and  intelligent  of  all  classes  shall  tend,  in  that  case  I 
shall  have  ihe  confidence  of  nltima'e  success.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said  before, 
if  you  touch  so  many  interests  by  the  application  of  that  great  principle,  that 
protective  duties  are  not  in  themselves  abstractedly  gooil,  and  ought  to  be  relin- 
quished— if  all  those  interests  should  unite  in  opposition  to  my  proposition — in  that 
case,  another  fate  will  await  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  disposed  of  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  public  interests.  Sir,  that  principle  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  the 
relaxation  of  protective  duties,  I  am  not  about  to  apply  to  any  one  particular  class. 
I  am  not  about  to  select  that  great  interest  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the 
countr}',  and  call  upon  the  landowners  to  relintjuish  protection,  unprepared  at  the 
same  time  to  call  upon  other  protected  classes  to  reliuijuish  protection  also.  In  the 
confidence  that  the  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  a  just  and  a  wise  one,  I  ask  all 
])rotected  interests  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,  which  the  application 
of  that  principle  will  render  necessary.  Sir,  the  House  is  aware  that,  during  the 
la-it  three  years,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Customs  duties  has  been  submitted  to  tlie 
review  and  consideration  of  the  House.  In  the  year  1842  it  was  my  dut}',  as  the 
organ  of  the  government,  to  propose  a  great  change  in  the  then  existing  Customs  of 
the  country.  The  general  plan  upon  whicli  I  then  acted  was,  to  remit  the  duties 
upon  articles  of  raw  material,  constituting  the  elements  of  manufacture  in  this 
coimtry.  The  principle  of  it  also  was  to  subject  in  general  manufactured  articles, 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  other  countries,  to  duties  not  exceeding  20  per  cent. 
Not  only  in  the  year  1842,  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  House  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  acted  in  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  a 
failing  revenue,  we  did  select  some  great  articles,  being  raw  materials,  for  the 
remission  of  taxation.  In  1844,  we  reduced  altogether  the  duty  on  wool.  In  1845, 
we  reduced  altogether  the  duty  on  cotton;  and  there  hardly  remains  any  raw  mate- 
rial imported  from  other  countries  on  which  the  duty  has  not  been  reduced.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  country  have  now,  therefore,  an  advantage  which  thej'  have 
not  hitherto  possesse<i.  They  have  free  access  to  the  raw  materials  which  constitute 
the  immediate  fabric  of  their  manufactures.  I  am  entitled,  therefore,  to  call  on  the 
manufacturers  to  relinquish  any  protecting  duties  they  may  still  enjoy.  I  think  there 
might  have  been  great  doubts  whether  or  not  you  might  not  have  continued  to 
derive  the  revenue  heretofore  derived  from  the  duty  on  the  import  on  cotton  wool, 
even  if  the  duty  which  existed  in  J 844  had  been  continued.  Rut  the  House 
appeared  to  feel  that,  with  the  continuance  of  peace,  there  would  be  no  formidable 
competition  in  that  branch  of  our  manufactures.  Thoy  disregarded  the  consideration 
of  some  .£G00,000  or  ilTOO.OOO  of  revenue.  They  wished  to  establish  the  prosperity 
of  that  great  staple  manufacture  of  this  country — the  cotton  manufacture — on  some 
sure  and  certain  foundation;  and  they  willingly,  therefore,  consented  to  forego  an 
amount  of  duty,  so  easily  levied,  and  causing  so  little  complaint  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  without  minute  inquiries  into  the  effects  of  the  duty  ;  and  both  with 
regard  to  sheep's  wool  and  cotton  wool  they  consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty, 
subjecting  the  opulent  classes  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax,  out  of  consider- 
ation for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  manufactures.  Sir,  I  propose,  in  taking 
the  review  of  duties  still  existing,  to  which  we  are  invited  by  her  jMajesty,  to  con- 
tinue to  act  upon  the  principle  which  this  House  has  sanctioned;  and  I  take,  in  the 
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first  instance,  those  articles  of  raw  material  which  still  remain  subject  to  duty.     I 
mean  to  deal  with  them  in  order  still  further  to  enable  me  to  call  on  the  manufac- 
turer to  relax  the  protection  he  still  enjoys.     Sir,  there  is  hardly  any  other  article 
of  the  nature  of  a  raw  material  which  is  now  subject  to  duty  except  tallow,  and  per- 
haps I  oui^ht  to  add,  timber.     With  respect  to  tallow,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
raw  material,  and  which  is  largely  used  in  many  manufactures  of  great  importance 
to  the  comfort  of  the  great   body  of  the  people,  such   as  soap,  candles,  and  other 
articles,  I  propose  to  begin  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  that  article.     Russia  is  the 
country  from  which  chiefly  our  im[)ort  of  tallow  is  derived.     We  import  also  some 
from  the  United  States.     At  present,  the  duty  on  tallow  is  3.s.  2rf.  per  cwt.     Tbe 
subject  was  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the  tariff;  and  mainly 
with  a  view  to  our  own  interests,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Russia 
to  proceed  in  that  liberal  policy  of  which  I  trust  she  has  given  some  indication.     I 
propose,  without  stipulation,  that  England  should  set  an  example  by  a  relaxation  of 
those  heavy  duties,  in  tlie  confidence  that  that  examjjle  will  ultimately  ])revail ;  tliat 
tbe  interests  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  will  soon  influence  the  action  of  govern- 
ments ;  and  that  by  our  example,  even  if  we  don't  procure  any  immediate  reciprocal 
benefit,  yet,  whilst  by  a  reduction  like  that  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  improve 
our  own  manufactures,  I  believe  we  shall  soon  reap  the  other  advantage  of  deriving 
some  equivalent  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  natiuns.   I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  the  duty  on  tallow  from  3s.  2d.  per  cwt.  to  Is.  Qd.       I  am  taking  the 
articles  which  are  of  the  nature  of  raw  materials.     Now,  with  respect  to  timber:  I 
don't  mean  to  except  the  duties  on  timber  from  the  review  I  am  about  to  undertake. 
We  have  admitted  timber,  the  produce  of  our  colonial  possessions,  to  be  imported  at 
a  nominal  duty;  I  am  about  to  effect  domestic  interests  by  the  relaxation  of  protec- 
tive duties  ;  and  we  have  a  perfect  right,  I  think,  if  they  be  ])rotected,  to  aflect  colo- 
nial interests.     Timber  is  the  only  article  respecting  which  I  have  some  doubt.     It 
is  a  very  difficult  question.     I  am  prepared  to  make  a  definite  proposal  with  respect 
to  every  other  article.     I  know  the  advantage  of  early  communication — that  commu- 
nication shall  take  place — but  I  am  most  anxious,  in  effecting  reductions  of  the  duty 
on  timber,  to  ensure  to  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  whole  cbange.     The  course 
which  government  will  probably  take,  will  be  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  existing 
amount  of  duty,  where  it  shall  rest  a  certain  time  lower  than  at  present;  the  reduc- 
tion being  so  apportioned,  if  possitdc,  as  to  prevent  any  derangement  of  internal 
trade,  by  inducing  parties  to  withhold  the  supply  of  timber  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
a  large  amount  of  duty,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  as  the  importation  of  timber  from 
the  Baltic  partakes  in  some  respect,  from  the  nature  of  the  article,  of  a  monopoly,  to 
take  care  the  reduction  of  duty  should  be  an  advantage  not  so  much  to  the  producer 
as  to  the  consumer.      In  a  day  or  two,  after  the  opjjortunity  of  a  more  minute  consi- 
deration of  details,  the  intention  of  the  government  with  regard  to  timber  shall  be 
made  known.     The  subject,  I  have  said,  is  a  very  conqilicated  one;  and  it  is  very 
difficult   to  get    the   requisite  information,   as  it    is  absolutely  necessary    to    keei) 
your  intentions  a  jjcrfect  secret  before  you  announce  your  plan.     I  trust,  however, 
the  House  will   be  satisfied   with  my  general   expression  of  our  intention  to  make 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  duty  on  timl)er  spread  over  a  certain  number  of  years; 
but  three  or  four  days  must  elapse  before  we  can  more  specifically  announce  our 
)>lan.     These  are   reductions  only,  tlicy  are  not  the  repeal  of  duties  on  articles  of 
the  nature  of  raw  material.     With  these  exceptions,  I  hardly  know  a  raw  material 
in  respect  of  whiidi  there  will  remain   any  duty.     Having  now  taken  that  course, 
having  given  tlie  nianufacttu-er  the  advantage  of  a  free  command,  without  any  im- 
post, of  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  his  fabrics,  I  call  upon  the  manufacturers 
<if  the  three  great  arlicies  which  enter  into  cousunipfiou  as  the  clothing  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community,  to  give  that  proof  wliich  I  am  sure  they  will  give  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  convictions  as  to  the  impolicy  of  ])rotective  duties,  by  consenting  to 
relax  the  protection  on  tli'ir  manufactures.    The  three  great  branches  of  manufacture 
of  wliicli  I  spcuk,  an;  those   whii'li   are   inuncdiatcly  concerned   willi  liie  clothing  of 
tiic  great  boiiv  of  the  people — I  speak  of  the  linen,  the  woollen,  and  tlie  cotton  n)anu- 
factures.      I   ask  these  manufacturers  at  once  to  set  the  exanq)le  to  others  by  relax- 
ing, voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  the  |>roteclioii  they  enjoy.   Sir,  an  lion,  friend  of  mine, 
•the  member  for  Horsetshire— and  1  assuie  him  J  shall  si  ill  call  him  my  lion,  friend, 
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for  \t  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  nny  unfortunate  differences  on  political  subjects  in- 
terfere with  private  fricnd-;liips ;   without  any  of  tho  reserves  and  restraints  which 
appear  to  embarrass  him,  I,  therefore,  at  once  call  liiin  by  that  appellation  by  which 
I   have  always  addressed    him — my   lion,  friend  expressed    a    hope,    being  jealous 
of  the  expressions  in  the  speecli,  tiiat  the  small  interests  of  the  country  would  not  be 
forgotten.     My  hon.  friend  said,  "  Her  Majesty  is  solicitous  that  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  should  not  be  injuriously  att'ected,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  smaller 
interests."     Now,  I  do  not  mean,  in  this  review  of  the  Tariff,  to  sulyect  myself  to 
the  imputation  to  which  I  was  subjected  before.     I  mean  to  affect  great  interests, 
and,  if  possible,  to  treat  with  forbearance  and  consideration  tlie  smaller  interests.    I 
shall,  therefore,  fulfil    my   hon.    friend's    views   and    gratify    his^expectations,    by 
assuring  him  that  he  will  have  no  cause  to  comi)lain  that  wliile  the  great  interests  are 
affected,  the  smaller  interests  are  neglected.   For  instance,  in  dealing  with  the  clothing 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,    I    shall  call  on  the  manufacturers  of  the  great 
articles  of  cotton,   woollen,  and  linen,  to  relinquish  that  protection  which  they  at 
present  enjoy;    but  with  regard  to  those  articles  which  are  made  up,  and  which 
consequently  employ  tlie  labour  of  tlie  industrious  classes  of  tliis  country,  I  shall 
propose  to  treat  them  with  more  forbearance,  and  to  continue  some  protective  duty. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  the  great  articles  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  such  as  calicoes, 
prints,  &c, .  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  importation  ;  while  cottons  made 
up,  such,  for  instance,  as  cotton  stockings,  &c  ,  when  brought  from  abroad,  are  subject 
to  a  duty  of  20  jier  cent.    With  respect  to  cotton  manufacture  generally,  which  is  now 
subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  I  pro|)ose  that  it  should  be  imported  duty  free;  and 
that  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  which  now  applies  to  the  manufactured  articles  of  cotton 
in  a  more  advanced  state,  I  [iropose  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent.     That  is  to  say, 
that  on  the  great  articles  of  cotton  manufacture,   which  constitute  the  articles  of 
clothing  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  there  will  be  no  import  duty;  while  the 
import  duty  on  cotton  articles  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  manufacture  will  be  10 
percent.      [A  Voice:    Take  it  all  off:   interruption.]     The  only  favour  Task  is, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  the  wliole  of  tl)e  plan,  without  any  inferences  being 
drawn  at  once  as  to  any  particular  parts.    I  may  have  to  make  qualifications — to  adopt 
precautions,  and  the  first  part  of  my  projwsal  may  give  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
unless  judgment  be  suspended  until  the  whole  is  explained.     All  I  ask,  therefore, 
is,  not  even  that  you  should  suspend  your  judgment  to  a  future  day,  but  that  you 
should  wait  until  I  conclude  my  observations.     I  am  the  more  anxious  to  call  on 
.  the  manufacturers  to  set  this  example  of  relinquishing  protective  duties,  because, 
according  to  a  very  high  authority,  it  was  not  the  agriculturists,  but  the  manufac- 
turers,  who  called  on  the  legislature,  in  the  first  instance,   for  protective  duties. 
It  was  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest  which  set  the  example  of  requiring 
protection;  and  it  is  therefore  but  justice  that  they  should  set  the  example,  as  I 
doubt  not  they  cheerfully  will,  of  relinquishing  tliat  protection.     Nothing  can  be 
more   remarkable    than    the  observation    made    by  one  who  had  no    prejudices  in 
favour    of   the   agriculturists.     Dr.    Adam    Smith,    speaking   historically,    says — 
"  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour,  of  all  people  the  least 
subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly." 

1  am  speaking  now  of  the  origin  of  this  protection  ;  and  at  any  rate  Dr.  Smith  was 
a  most  impartial  authority,  with  no  leaning  or  bias  towards  the  agriculturists.  S|)eak- 
ing  as  an  historian  he  states  what,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  I  met  with,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  repeating,  that  it  was  not  the  agriculturists  who  are  responsible 
for  the  restrictive  system,  but  the  manufacturers.  He  says  : — "  Country  gentlemen 
and  farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour,  of  all  people  the  least  subject  to  the  wretched 
spirit  of  monopoly.  Dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  cannot  so 
easily  combine  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  being  collected  into  towns, 
and  accustomed  to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which  prevails  in  them, 
naturally  endeavour  to  obtain  against  all  their  countrymen  the  same  exclusive 
privilege  which  they  generally  jiossess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
towns.  Tliey  accordingly  seem  to  have  been  the  original  inventors  of  those 
restraints  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  which  secure  to  them  the  niono])oly 
of  the  home  market.  It  was  i)robably  in  inutation  of  them,  and  to  put  themselves 
on  a  level   with   those   who  they  found  were  disposed  to  oppress  taeai,  that  the 
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country  gentlemen  r.nd  farmers  of  Great  Britain  so  far  forgot  the  generoj^ity  wliieh  is 
natural  to  their  station  as  to  demand  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  tlicir 
countrymen  with  corn  and  butchers'  meat.  They  did  not  perhaps  take  lime  to 
consider  how  much  less  their  interests  co'ild  he  aiFected  by  the  freedom  of  trade 
than  that  of  the  people  whose  exam])le  they  followed." 

This  extract  may  excite  the  laughter  of  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House;  but  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  perfectly  correct,  that  restrictions  did  not 
originate  with  the  agriculturists,  but  were  pressed  on  the  legislature  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  ;  and  that  the  principle  was 
afterwards  adopted  and  extended,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  by  the  agricultural 
interest.  I  may  therefore  invite,  in  the  first  instance,  the  manufacturing  interest  to 
relinquish  protective  dutie~.  I  propose  also  to  call  on  the  manufacturers  of  linen  and 
woollen,  the  two  other  great  articles  in  addition  to  cotton  concerned  in  the  prodnction 
of  the  clothing  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  relinquish,  as  I  believe  they  can 
without  injury  to  themselves,  protection  with  respect  to  the  coarser  articles  of  their 
manufacture.  There  will  be  some  loss  to  the  revenue  by  these  reductions ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  importation  of  some  articles,  competing  with  the  ])roduction  of  our  manufac- 
turers, will  stimulate  their  skill ;  and  with  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  this  country, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  will  Ix^at  foreign  manufactures.  At  present,  woollen 
goods  whicli  are  made  up  are  subject  under  the  reduced  tariff  of  1842  to  a  duty  of  20 
percent.;  and  1  propose  that,  as  in  the  case  of  tuade-up  cotton  goods,  the  duty  on  tiiose 
should  be  reduced  from  20  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  In  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade 
we  have  given  to  the  manufacturers  the  unrestricted  power  of  importing  the  raw 
material.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regai-d  to  the  linen  manufacturers.  Flax  is 
free  from  any  duty.  I  had  occasion  to  say  the  other  night  that  there  is  no  duty  what- 
ever on  the  im])ort  of  foreign  flax.  I  propose  that  in  the  esse  of  linen  as  iu 
the  case  of  cotton  and  woollen,  the  coarser  articles  of  manufacture — those 
which  are  used  by  the  great  body  of  the  people — sbciild  be  permitted  to  come  into 
the  country  duty  free.  With  respect  to  the  niade-up  articles  of  linen — there  are 
some  very  fine,  some  not  of  general  consumption,  but  partaking  of  the  character 
of  luxuries,  such  as  cambrics,  &c.,  and  other  articles  usetl  by  the  rich  ;  but  I  do 
not  propose  even  with  respect  to  them  to  maintain  the  present  amount  of  duty,  but 
to  place  them  all  on  a  level  with  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  I  propose 
that  the  amount  of  the  duty  now  levied  on  made-up  linens  should  be  reduced  one-half. 
There  is  another  article  which  does  not  fall  v/ithin  these  principles,  but  with  respect 
to  which  I  think  it  of  great  importance,  not  that  we  should  adopt  the  same  ])rin- 
ciple,  but  yet  apply  to  it  a  great  rechiction  of  du!y— I  allude  to  silks  The 
existing  duty  on  silks  apparently  operates  as  a  protection  to  the  domestic  m.anufac- 
ture.  You  liave  a  duty,  which  is  called  one  of  30  per  cent.,  but  which  with 
respect  to  many  articles  is  a  great  deal  higher;  and  a  false  reliance  is  placed  on 
that  as  a  piotection.  It  is  no  such  thing.  There  are  many  houses  in  Paris  and  on 
the  coa.Ht  which  will  guarantee  the  delivery  of  goods  in  London  at  one-half  the  duty. 
The  high  duty  is,  therefore,  a  clear  loss  and  encouragement  to  smuggling;  and  it  is 
also  a  delusion  on  the  ])art  of  the  labouring  classes  eujployed  in  ihe  silk  manufacture  to 
suppose  that  they  enjoy  a  protection,  of  which  they  are  in  reality  robbed  by  the 
smuggler  and  dishonest  consumer.  I  conceive,  by  a  new  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  silk  duties— by  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  levied  on  silks,  we  are 
not  interfering  with  any  domestic  iutere>^t^;  but  we  shall,  E  believe,  stimulate 
skill  an<i  iudii^-try  in  this  country;  we  sluill  diminish  the  profits  of  the  smuggler,  and 
encourage  lawful  and  innocent  traflic,  instead  of  one  that  is  immoral  and  degrading. 
TIkj  general  impression  is,  that  the  duty  is  only  30  |)er  cent,  on  silk  manufactures.  T. 
h(d(l  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  duties  on  silk  nmnufactures ;  and  though  in 
respect  to  some  the  duty  iiuiy  not  e.-jceed  30  jjcr  cent.,  and  in  respect  toothers  it  may 
be  less,  yet  there  are  many  articles  in  respect  to  which  the  duty  is  much  higher. 
In  the  (rase  of  crajie,  the  duty  is  not  less  than  from  43  fo  50  per  cent.;  on  velvet 
from  34  to  50  per  cent.;  on  silk  net,  from  36  to  7H  jier  cent. ;  on  manufactured  bon- 
nets, 145  per  cent.;  and  on  turbans,  or  cai)s,  at  least  as  much.  Does  any  man 
believe  that  a  French  turban,  or  cap  or  bonnet,  pays  that  amount  of  duty  ?  It  is  no 
such  thing.  The  article  is  in  conuiion  use,  but  it  is  introduced  by  the  smuggler.  I 
projHwe  a  new  urrangement  with  respect  to  silks,  but  I  must  not  at  present  enter 
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into  too  much  detail.  Of  course,  every  projiosal  I  make  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
hon.  members  to-morrow  morning'.  ^Vilh  respect  to  silks,  I  propose  to  adopt  a  new 
I^rinciple.  I  propose,  instead  of  the  system  now  in  oi'.eralion,  of  high  duties,  after  a 
general  review  shall  be  made,  enumerating-  each  article  of  silk  manufacture,  to  impose 
on  it  a  duty  of  so  much  per  lb.,  or  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  15  per  cent,  for 
every  ^100  in  the  value  of  the  imported  goods.  The  general  principle,  therefore, 
will  be  the  adoption  of  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  instead  of  that  variable  and  capricious 
duty  which  is  called  30  per  cent.,  which  is  less  on  some  articles,  but  which  is  vastly 
more  on  others.  Now  there  is  another  manufacture  which  enters  into  competition 
with  a  manufacture  of  this  country,  and  on  which  the  duties  are,  I  think,  {juite  ex- 
travagant. 1  believe  that  a  qualified  admission  of  the  foreign  article  will  do  no 
injury  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  while  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  skill 
in  improving  our  manufactures.  But  at  any  rate,  I  think,  that  after  the  concessions 
that  have  been  made,  the  manufacturer  here  will  have  no  right  to  claim  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  duty  which  is  at  present  in  force.  I  am  alUiding  to  the  duty  on 
stained  paper,  or  as  it  is  called  paper-hangings.  There  is  now  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  Is.  per  square  yard  applied  indiscriminately  to  ail  paper-hangings  introduced 
into  this  country  from  abroad.  Now  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  sell  for  a  farthing 
j)er  square  yard  some  descriptions  of  that  paper.  The  very  finest  paper — a  paper 
with  gold  embroidery — miglit  possibly  pay  that  duty  of  ]s.  per  square  yard.  But  as 
some  pajjers  cost  not  more,  I  believe,  than  one  farthing  per  square  yard,  the  uniform 
duty  of  is.  must  be  considered  exorbitant.  I  propose,  tlierefbre,  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  paper-hangings  imported  from  abroad  from  I.s-.  to  2(1.  the  square  yard.  I  approach 
now  those  manufactures  which  are  connected  with  metals.  [A  laugh.]  Really 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  explanations  upon  those  subjects  without 
going  into  details,  which  may  perhaps  be  calculated  to  excite  the  risibility  of  some 
hon.  gentlemen.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  enter  into 
these  details  on  this  occasion.  Now  with  respect  to  metals,  we  have  greatly  reduced 
the  duties  on  foreign  ores;  and  if  we  have  any  manufacturers  who  ought  to  compete 
with  foreigners  it  is  the  manufacturers  of  metals.  Speaking  generally,  all  manu- 
factures of  metals  are  now  charged  with  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Now  I 
propose,  with  respect  to  them,  as  well  with  respect  to  all  other  manufactured 
articles  which  I  do  not  specifically  mention,  that  the  general  rule  hereafter  shall  be 
that  no  duty  shall  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  maximum  duty,  therefore,  on  all  foreign 
articles,  that  I  do  not  specifically  enumerate,  shall  be,  as  a  general  rule,  10  ))er 
cent.  ;  so  that  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  manufactures  subject  to  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  I  propose,  as  a  general  rule,  that  10  per  cent,  shall  be 
the  maximum  duty.  It  is  of  course,  however,  imj)ossible  that  I  could  enumerate  every 
article,  as  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  paper-hangings,  which  I  mean  to  except  from 
that  general  rule.  Within  that  10  per  cent,  duty  will  fall  all  such  manufactures 
as  those  of  brocade,  of  earthenware,  and  other  articles;  and  also  all  manufactures 
of  hair.  At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  import  of  foreign  car- 
riages. Now  1  consider  the  whole  of  those  alterations  to  be  a  series  of  equivalents. 
I  am  giving  advantages  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  by  the  reduction  of  duties; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  no  articles  here  so  extravagantly  dear  as 
carriages.  I  am  speaking  of  the  prices  of  carriages  in  London,  as  comjiared  with 
the  prices  not  only  in  Brussels  and  other  foreign  towns  ;  but  as  compared  with  the 
prices  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  other  parts  of  this  country.  I  must  say,  that  the 
prices  here  are  most  exorbitant ;  and,  considering  the  command  that  we  have  of 
metal,  and  our  great  skill  and  capital,  I  see  no  reason  why  foreign  carriages  imported 
into  this  country  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  encourage  a  competition  among  the  manufacturers  of  carriages  in  this  countr}', 
by  permitting  foreign  carriages  to  come  in  on  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  There 
is  another  article  on  which  I  j>ropose  a  considerable  reduction  of  duty.  I  propose 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  candles  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  already  reduced  the 
duties  on  wax  and  on  si)crmaceti ;  and  I  ])ropose  that  the  duties  which  are  now 
levied  on  candles  of  all  descriptions  shall  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  present  amount. 
I  propose  also  that  the  duties  on  foreign  soap  shall  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the 
present  amount.  1  propose  that  in  the  case  of  hard  soap,  which  is  now  subject  to 
a  duly  of  30*.  per  cwt.— I  propose,  that  on  account  of  the  excise  duty  upon  soap  ia 
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this  country,  the  dtity  shall  be  reduced  from  30s.  to  20«.;  that  in  the  case  of  soft 
soap,  the  duty  shall  be  reduced  from  20s.  to  14*'.  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Naple.i 
soap,  the  duty  shall  be  reduced  from  5()a'.  to  20.y  I  really  feel  it  necessary  on  this 
occasion  to  enter  into  these  minute  details,  although  many  of  the  articles  may  appear 
to  be  of  comparative  unimportance.  There  are  a  great  many  articles  on  which  I 
propose  to  remit  the  duty  altogether.  I  propose,  notwithstanding  the  great  simjdi- 
fication  that  has  been  effected  in  the  tariff  of  1842 — 1  propose  to  carry  simplification 
still  furtiier.  There  were,  I  think,  not  less  than  1100  articles  included  in  the 
tariff,  and  they  still  remain  there;  because  it  is  convenient  to  the  custom-house 
officers  to  take  the  articles  in  the  alphabetical  order,  and  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
to  be  admitted  duty  free ;  but,  with  respect  to  500  of  those  articles,  although  they 
may  stand  in  the  tariff  for  the  convenience  of  the  custom-house  officers,  there  is 
actually  no  duty  levied  on  them.  I  propose  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  many 
articles  still  remaining  in  the  tariff;  and  subject  to  a  small  duty,  by  admitting  them 
duty  free.  There  are  some  manufactures  still  remaining,  with  whicii  I  must  deal 
specially — that  is  to  say,  which  on  account  of  tlie  present  amount  of  duty,  or  on 
account  of  tiie  nature  of  the  articles,  it  may  not,  I  think,  be  advisable  to  subject  to 
the  general  duty  of  10  per  cent.  With  respect  to  all  articles  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  we  propose  to  make  great  reductions.  I  take  the  important 
articles  of  l)oots  and  shoes.  You  have  removed  the  duty  on  raw  hides,  and  they  are 
now  admitted  duty  free.  You  have  also  removed  the  duty  on  almost  every  article 
connected  with  the  tanning  process;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  duty  imposed  upon 
any  article  connected  with  the  leather  trade.  I  propose,  at  present,  to  remove  the 
duty  altogether  on  one  article  that  partakes  more  of  the  cliaracter  of  a  raw  material 
than  that  of  a  manufacture — namely,  dressed  hides.  I  proix)se,  with  the  view  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  an  article  of  clothing,  which  is  of  great  importance  and  of  in- 
creasing imjjortance  to  the  working  classes  of  the  community — I  mean  the  article  of 
boots  and  shoes— I  propose  to  take  off  altogether  the  duty  on  dressed  hides.  Then 
there  will  not  be  one  single  raw  material  which  the  manufacturer  in  leather  cannot 
command  without  the  payment  of  a  duty  ;  and  having  done  that,  I  propose  to  dimi- 
nish the  duty  on  foreign  boots  .and  shoes  imported  into  this  country.  I  must  here 
state,  that  the  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this  country  at  present  appear  to  be  un- 
reasonably high ;  and  thei-e  cannot  be  any  article  of  greater  importance,  or  more 
essential  to  comfort.  I  propose,  therefore,  after  having  taken  off  the  duty  on  the  only 
remaining  article  connected  with  tiie  leather  trade  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
rav/  material — I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  are  called  boot  fronts  from  3/s. 
6(1.  to  ]s.  9d.  per  dozen  pair;  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  larger  boot  fronts  from  5s. 
Qd.  to  2,v.  dd.  ;  to  reduce  the  duty  on  boots  from  £\  8.v.  j)er  dozen  pair  to  I4s.  ;  and 
to  reduee  the  duty  on  shoes  from  XAa.  to  7s.  per  dozen  jiair.  The  duties  on  the  shoes 
of  women  and  cliildren  will  follow  the  same  pr()i>ortions.  I  propose  also  to  reduce 
tlie  duty  on  foreign  hats.  I  also  propose  now  to  carry  into  effect  a  reduction  which 
was  post[)oiied  in  the  year  1842 — and,  lam  afraid,  not  wisely  postjxjned — I  mean,  the 
duty  on  straw  plait.  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  straw  plait  from  7s.  M.  to  5,?. 
per  lb.,  and  the  duty  on  straw  hats  from  8s.  Qd.  to  5s.  per  dozen.  I  said  that  I  in- 
tended to  jiropose  a  reduction  on  tlie  duty  on  silk  manufactures;  but  I  propose 
also  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  I  consider  a  raw  rather  than  a  manufactured 
article  connected  with  the  silk  trade  —  I  mean  dyed  thrown  silk.  I  think  it  right 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  that  article.  I  think  I  am  convincing  the  House  that  I  am 
disposi;d  !o  act  fairly  and  im]>ai'tiany  in  respect  to  the  ajiplication  of  lliis  principle 
of  the  reduc.iion  of  protective  tluties.  1  believe  I  have  exhausted  every  article 
whieli  can  be  called  an  article  of  manufacture,  as  the  word  '^'■manufacture"  i* 
generally  u.sed ;  and  I  iiave  stated  the  general  principles  on  which  I  propose  to 
act  in  respect  of  all  articles  of  general  use  and  consumption.  I  come  now  to 
an  article  of  great  imi)ortanc,(',  which  although  a  manufacture,  yet  in  common 
parlance  does  not  generally  fall  within  the  denoniinalion  of  a  mannfactnre.  It 
is  an  article  in  respect  to  whicth  1  think  the  time  is  con)e  when  a  reduction 
ought  to  be  made.  I  |)ro]K)se  to  reduce  the  duty  on  brandy  and  foreign  spirits. 
The  present  duty  on  foreign  brandy  is  not  less  than  22.v.  \Qd.  per  gallon.  It  is  an 
almost  necessary  article,  and  yet  the  heavy  «luty  lias  prevented  any  increase  of 
cououmjjtion.     At    the   present    uiomctit,  1  believe    the    consumption    of  French 
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brandy  in  tliis  country  is  not  so  ji^reat,  or  not  greater,  tlian  it  was  at  the  latter 
CMid  of  the  seventeenth  century.  1  thinii  that  is  mainly  attributalde  to  the  exorl)i- 
tant  amount  of  duty  compiireci  with  the  value  of  tiie  article.  Now  brandy,  like 
silk,  is  an  article  in  respect  to  which  the  present  protecting  duty  is  delusive.  There 
is  no  article,  speaking  of  our  intercourse  with  the  continent,  in  respect  to  which 
smuggling  prevails  so  much  as  in  tliis  artiide  of  foreign  spirits.  A  diminution  of 
duty,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  a  diminution  of  protection  to  the  native  producer. 
It  may  tend  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  convert  an  uniawlul  into  a  lawful  traffic  ; 
but  a  diminution  in  the  duty  is  not  necessarily  a  diminution  of  pmtection.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  ])resent  duty  on  brandy,  geneva,  and  foreign  sjiirits  gene- 
rally, should  be  reduced  from  •22.v.  lOd.  to  \5s.  per  gallon.  There  remains  one  arti- 
cle to  which  I  will  now  advert,  and  in  respect  to  wiiich  an  arrangement  was  made 
only  so  recently  as  last  year,  but  which  I  also  intend  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  to  include  amongst  the  articles  on  Avhicii  I  propose  to  make  a  re- 
duction of  the  protecrive  duties.  1  allude  to  tiie  article  of  sugar.  I  do  not  wish — 
indeed  it  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  now  to  enter  into  detail  on  matters, 
each  of  which  must  become  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion.  1  sul)mit  to  the  House 
in  outline  at  present  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  government,  avoiding  details.  I 
fear  the  proposal  1  am  about  to  make  may  not  at  all  meet  with  the  ap|)robation  and 
concurrence  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  cheer  my  announcement  respecting  sugar 
Lust  year  I  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  at  50,000  tons.  The  accounts  for  last  year 
show  an  increased  consumption  of  less  than  8'2,000  tons  for  tiie  remaining  months  of 
that  year;  whether  or  no  during  the  period  which  would  complete  a  twelvemonth 
there  will  prove  to  be  so  much  increase  as  to  bear  out  my  calculation,  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  say ;  still,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar.  The  amount  of  free-labour  sugar  brought 
into  competition  with  British  colonial  sugar,  has  not  at  all  equalled  my  expectations. 
I  calculated  the  amount  of  free-labour  sugar,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  at  2o0,000  tons  ; 
but  the  amount  actually  brought  in  for  home  consumption  has  fallen  far  short  of 
that.  I  believe  the  defalcation  may  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  consequent  increased  price  of  sugar  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  diversion  thither  of  supplies  which  would  have  been  brought  to 
this  country  from  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  there  is  free-labour.  I  believe  it 
can  be  shown,  when  this  subject  is  further  discussed,  that  this  will  account,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  diminished  supply.  Still,  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  think  British 
colonial  sugar  can  bear  increased  competition  with  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour. 
lam  notjjrepared  to  make  any  departure  from  the  principle  which  I  maintained  last 
year  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  sugar  the  produce  of  countries  carrying  on  the 
slave-trade.  I  still  contend  for  tiiat  principle;  but  with  respect  to  sugar  the  pro- 
duce of  free-labour,  her  Majesty's  government  have  not  thought  it  right  to  exempt 
that  article  from  the  application  of  the  principle  which  they  propose  to  lay  down 
with  respect  to  other  articles.  We  propose,  therefore,  assuming  that  the  competi- 
tion is  to  be  with  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  to  deduct  3s.  Gd.  from  the  amount 
of  the  present  differential  duty.  In  the  case  of  Muscovado  sugar,  the  amount  of  ditt'er- 
ential  duty  is,  I  think,  9.s-.  4d.  ;  in  the  case  of  clayed  sugar,  the  amount  of  differential 
duty  is  lis.  8d.  We  propose  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  dilierential  duty  in  the 
case  of  each  description  of  sngar  'Ss.  Gd.,  leaving  the  amount  of  differential  duty  in 
favour  of  British  colonial  Muscovado  sugar,  competing  with  sugar  the  produce  of 
free-labour,  at  5.9.  \0d. ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  finer,  or  clayed,  we  propose  to  reduce 
the  differential  duty  from  lis.  8(/.  to  Ss.  '2d.  Now,  in  continuing  this  review  of  all 
the  articles — at  least  almost  all  articles  on  which  import  duties  are  levied,  I  come  to 
those  articles  which  are  connectcil  with  agriculture.  There  are  many  articles  of 
first-rate  importance  on  which  there  are  very  heavy  duties,  but  on  which  these  heavy 
duties  do  not  operate  as  a  protection.  1  will  take  the  article  of  tobacco.  In  mak- 
ing the  extensive  changes  whicli,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  1  now 
propose,  I  do  hope  that  public  considerations  will  have  due  weight,  and  that  we  shall 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded,  however  cogent  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
reduction  on  particular  articles,  into  a  forgetfulness  of  these  considerations.  I  hope 
the  House  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  not  breaking  down  the  public  re- 
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venue.   The  pressure  this  year  upon  the  revenue,  on  account  of  the  reductions  which 
I  propose,  must  be  very  great.     Considerations  of  public  interest — considerations  of 
national  defence,  leave  us  no  alternative  but  to  propose  an  increase  in  the  estimates. 
The  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  on  the  one  hand  proposing  reductions  wliich 
•will  cause  for  the  present  considerable  defalcations  of  revenue;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  become,  in  our  opinion,  our  duty  to  propose,  not  with  any  hostile  inten- 
tions, but  for  the  purpose  of  provident  considerations  of  defence,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  estimates.     I  wish  these  two  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind;  and  if  there 
are  duties  extravagantly  high  still  remaining  on  some  of  the  great  articles  of  con- 
sumption, 1  hope  the  House  will  not  press  for  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  all.     I 
will  first  refer  to  those  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  are  not  immediately 
connected  wtth  the  food  of  the  people.     I  take,  in  the  first  instance,  seeds  of  grasses 
and  other  seeds.     I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  agricul- 
tural seeds  is  far  from  being  a  removal  of  protection  on  agriculture,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, will  confer  a  benefit  upon  that  interest.     I  take  the  article  of  clover  seed  for 
instance.     Surely  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  heavy  duty  which 
some  years  since  applied  to  clover  seed  operated  as  a  protection  to  agriculture.     In 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  duty  on  clover  seed  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  heavy  bur- 
den.    Before  1843,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  you  bad  a  duty  on  clover  seed  which  pro- 
duced an  amount  of  not  less  than  £144,000.   What  a  snuiU  portion  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  this  country  was  benefited  by  the  levy  of  that  duty!     Clover  seed  is 
reipiired  in  tliose  parts  of  the  country  where  agriculture  is  most  advanced;  clover 
seed  is  required  as  conducive  to  the  most  improved  system  of  agriculture.     In  some 
few  counties  of  England  clover  seed  is  produced,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  duty 
levied   upon  clover  seed   is   not   a  protection,  but  a  burden  to  agriculture.     With 
respect,  then,  to  all  agricultural  seeds  generally,  not  for  the  removal  of  protection, 
but  as  a  benefit  to  agriculture,  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty,  and  to  apply  to  all  a 
moderate  duty.      I  he  duty  on  clover  seed  was  reduced  one-half  iu  1842;  at  a  pre- 
vious period  it  had  reached  nearly  £150,000  in  one  year;  last  year  it  was  £75,000. 
As  I  have  reduced  the  duties  on  the  great  mass  of  manufactures,  generally  speaking, 
to  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  so  with  respect  to  all  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  the  matter,  I  propose  that  the  duty  generally  shall  not  exceed  5s.  per 
cwt. ;  that  that  shall  apply  to  clover  seed  and  to  all  seeds.     In  the  case  of  leek  and 
onion  seed,  the  duty  at  present  is  not  less  than  '20s.     I  propose  with  respect  to  all 
seeds,  that  the  maxinuun  duty  shall  be  5s.     I  have  already  spoken  of  that  most  im- 
portant department  of  agriculture,  the  fattening  of  cattle.     I  believe  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  })ronioting  the  fattening  of  cattle,  as  instrumental 
to  an  improved  system  of  agriculture.     The  restoration  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
bv  means  of  manure  is  one  of  the  most  boimtiful  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
and  I  believe  that  tiicre  is  no  manure,  bring  it  from  where  you  will,  which,  in  re- 
spect of  its  fertilising  (pialities,  can  enter  into  com])etition  with  that  directly  derived 
from  the  soil.     You  cannot  conduce  more  to  the  improvement  of  inferior  soils  than 
by  encouraging  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  and  thus  permitting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  niantire  to  the  increased  fertility  of  tiie  soil.     I  i)ropose,  therefore,  that 
one  article  of  grain,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  applied  to  the  fattening  of  cattle,  shall 
hereafter  be  imported  duty  free;  it  is  an  article,  however,  of  innnense  importance — 
I  mean  maize  or  Indian  corn.     I  propose  that  the  duty  on  maize  sliall  hereafter  and 
immediately  be  merely  nominal.      Now,  sir,  [  do  not  consider  that  by  removing  the 
duty  on  maize— I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  depriving  agriculture  of  any  protection. 
Maize  is  generally  used,  1  believe,  in  the  United  Status;  it  is  certainly  used  princi- 
]ially  as  human  food,  but  its  utility  as  iiuuuiu  food  is  very  inu(di  disregarded  in  this 
country.     Tliere  are  parts  of  the  continent  in  which  it  is  made  into  most  excellent 
food,  and  there  are  |iarts  of  the  lJnile(|  Slates  in  which  it  is  preferred  to  some  of  the 
food  we  use  in  this  (-ountry;  but  I  do  believe  that,  by  the  free  im|iortation  of  maize, 
so  far  froiii  dning  a  disservice  to  agricidture,  by  promoting  the  feeding  of  cattle,  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  will  be  gained.      1  proj)ose,  also,  that  the  arti- 
cle of  hu(;k-wlieat  sliall  be  subjected  to  tiie  same  nominal  duty  as  maize,  and  that  the 
flour  of  maize  and  buck-wheat  also  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.     I  propose  also 
that  the  meal  of  these-  articles  shall  be  admitted  on  the  samelernH  as  the  grain  itself. 
And  if  any  lion,  gentleman  will  ascertain  tiie  euornious  suns  which  are  now  paid  by 
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many  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  linseed  cake 
and  rape  cake,  I  think  he  will  agree  witli  me,  that  increased  facilities  for  prociu-ing 
articles  used  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  will  be  of  no  disservice  to  tlie  agriculturists. 
The  demand  for  this  linseed  cake  is  so  great  tliat  it  is  gradually  rising  in  price,  and 
tlie  consumption  on  some  farms  is  immense.  On  some  farms  1  believe  ilie  cliief  object 
of  its  consumption  is  to  provide  manure  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  price 
of  linseed  cake,  with  which  I  will  trouble  the  House,  per  ton,  in  1843,  was  from  i,'0  to 
£10;  in  1844  it  was  £10  to  £10,  lO.v.;  ami  in  184G  it  was  £12  to  £12,  5s.  Thepriceof 
rape  cake  per  ton  in  1843,  was  £5  to  £5,  4,v. ;  in  1844  it  was £5, 5s.  to  £5,10,?.;  in  1845 
it  was  £i,5s  to  £4,  lO.v.;  and  in  1846  it  had  risen  from  £5  in  1843,  to  £5: 17  :G  and £6. 
Sir,  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  merchant, strongly  recommending,  on  account  of 
its  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  tiiere  should  be  a  free  import  of  some 
articles  used  very  generally  in  the  United  States  for  the  fattening  of  cattle.  He 
says  :— Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  inspection  a  small  sample  of  an 
article  called  '  rice-feed,'  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  United  Stales  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  We  appreiiend  that  "the  Act  9th  Geo.  IV.,  applies  to  this  article, 
and  would  therefore  submit  to  your  consideration  whether  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
may  not  render  a  cheap  supply  of  it  very  desirable.  It  is  the  refuse  of  rice  ground 
up,  and  is  less  costly  than  linseed  cake,  which,  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  is  an 
article  admirably  fitted  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  ;  but,  as  it  is  meal,  and  not  grain, 
it  is  excluded,  under  the  operation  of  tliat  Act.'' 

Now,  sir,  1  apprehend  the  admission  of  many  articles  of  this  kind,  enabling  us  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  feeders  and  fatteners  of  cattle  abroad,  so  far  from 
being  a  disservice,  will  prove  an  advantage  to  agriculture.  Sir,  I  come  now  to  the 
consideration  of  those  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  food  of  man  ;  and  this  is  the  part  of  tliis  great  subject  on  which,  of 
course,  I  anticipate  the  greatest  ditt'erence  of  opinion.  1  have  to  meet,  on  the  one 
hand,  tliose  hon.  gentlemen  who  are  for  no  delay  or  no  qualification  in  the  abolition 
of  those  duties  ;  and,  I  have  to  meet,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  insist  that  there 
sliall  be  no  relaxation  of  the  present  amount  of  protection  to  agriculture.  My  object 
will  be,  if  possible,  to  subnut  to  the  House  some  adjustment  of  this  question,  on 
which  both  sides,  now  so  di\ided  in  opinion,  may  concirr.  I  know  that  neither  side 
will  approve  of  it ;  I  know  tiiat  I  must  meet  with  the  disapprobation,  possibly  the 
opposition,  of  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  may  have  to  encounter 
equal  opposition  from  the  other  side.  I  can  assure  both  sides  that  my  desii'e  is, 
without  favour  or  undue  partiality,  to  suggest  that  which  I.  believe  to  be  just,  and 
calculated  to  tei-minate  that  conilict,  the  continuance  of  which  I  think  all  must 
regret ;  to  i-emove  the  causes  of  jealousy  and  dissension  between  different  classes  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects  ;  not  injuriously  to  affect  any  class,  and  yet  to  promote  thegene- 
r-al  interests  of  the  community.  I  consider  that  it  is  for  the  pubhc  advantage,  at  least, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  final  settlement  of  this  question.  Sir,  I  am  not  about 
to  propose  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn.  I  aru  about  to  propose,  as  an  earnest  of  the  principles  on  which  I 
shall  proceed — I  am  induced  to  pr.jpose  the  immediate  reduction  of  duties  upon 
many  articles  of  primary  importance  which  constitute  the  food  of  man.  And  I  shall 
first  state  those  in  respect  of  which  I  propose  there  shall  be  an  immediate  and  total 
repeal;- — with  respect  to  all  I  propose  that  the  reduction  shall  bo  immediate;  but  I 
take  those  first  in  respect  of  which  I  propose  an  immediate  but  not  total  repeal  of 
the  duty.  I  propose  that  the  duties — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion for  food — I  propose  to  take  an  extensive  review  of  all  the  articles  included  iii 
the  Tariff"  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  jjcojile,  and  I  propose  to  make  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  whole  of  them.  1  propose  an  immediate  and  total  reduc- 
tion on  some  articles.  I  propose,  on  the  ])art  of  her  Majesty's  governnrent,  that  the 
duties  shall  be  immediately  i-educed  by  one-half  upon  butter,  from  £\  to  lOs.  the 
cwt. ;  upon  cheese,  from  10s.  to  5s.  the  cwt.;  upon  hojjs,  I  propose  a  reduction  from 
£i,  10s.  to  £2,  5s.  the  ton  ;  upon  cured  fish,  1  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  to  Is.  per 
cwt.  I  will  now  mention  the  arMcles  of  agricultural  produce  in  respect  to  which  I 
propose  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  duties.  I  propose  an  immediate  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  all  articles  which  constitute  meat ;  that  the  duty  on  fresh  beef,  on  salted 
beef,  on  what  are  called  unenumerated  articles,    salt  pork,    and  fresh  poi'k,    on 
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potatoes,  on  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  shall  be  repealed.  From  foreign  bacon  I  pro- 
pose that  the  duty  shall  be  abolished  absohitely  and  immediately.  Upon  all  suirh 
articles  I  propose  tliat  the  duties  shall  be  forthwith  abolished  ;  that  is  to  say,  every 
thiiio"  that  enters  into  tlie  vegetable  class,  and  every  thing  partaking  of  tiie  animal 
class,  that  constitutes  food  as  distinguished  from  grain,  shall  be  at  once  admitted 
free  of  duty.  I  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  agricuUurists  need  not  fear  any  com- 
j)etition,  nor  do  I  tiiink  that  they  can  reasonably  complain  of  sucii  a  proposition, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  see  that  I  have  dealt  with  manufactures  upon  the  same 
principle  as  I  have  just  proposed  to  deal  with  agricultural  produce.  I  have  given 
the  farmer  increased  facilities  for  meeting  foreign  competition  by  removing  the  duties 
upon  agricultural  seeds,  and  by  admitting  into  the  country  such  valuable  articles  as 
maize  and  buck-wheat.  The  increasing  skill  of  the  feeder  of  cattle  will,  no  doubt, 
be  considerably  stimulated  by  that  kind  of  competition  which  will  necessarily  arise 
by  these  alterations.  I  believe  that  these  changes  will  give  a  considerable  advantage 
to  our  country  over  any  foreign  country.  I  propose  now,  having  reduced  the  duty 
upon  what  may  be  considered  the  manufactured  article,  to  at  once  remove  the  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  cattle.  In  short,  I  propose  in  respect  to  all  animals,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  they  shall  be  imported  henceforth  from  foreign  countries  duty  free. 
Tliere  is,  therefore,  1  think,  no  necessity  for  mentioning  the  duties  I  propose  to  do 
away  in  respect  to  horses  and  asses,  still  less  in  res])ect  to  other  animals.  It  is,  I 
think,  wholly  unnecessary  to  continue  the  duties  upon  animals  generally  ;  and  no 
one,  1  think,  will  question  the  policy  of  removing  them  altogether,  as  the  mainten- 
ance of  them  has,  I  consider,  operated  neither  for  the  policy  nor  convenience  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  all  animals  I  propose,  as  a  i)roof  of  our  adherence  to  the 
principle  which  we  have  adopted,  and  in  relation  not  only  to  the  manufacturing 
interests,  but  in  respect  also  to  the  still  more  material  interests  of  the  country,  that 
all  animals  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Some  persons  have,  indeed,  complained  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  duties  upon  foreign  cattle  are  at  present  levied.  It  is  said, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  levy  an  equal  amount  of  duty  upon  the  animal  that  is  fattened 
and  the  lean  animal  brought  from  foreign  countries.  And  many  persons  have 
expressed  an  o])inion  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained  in  having  free  access  to  the 
lean  animals.  At  any  rate,  my  proposal  will  redress  this  inequality,  I  must  say,  I 
think  that  the  increased  means  which  will  necessarily  arise  by  these  arrangements 
for  fattening  the  cattle  by  the  importation  of  grain,  the  increased  facilities  that  will 
be  afforded  of  getting  lean  cattle,  and  converting  them  into  fatted  animals  for  the 
food  of  the  people  of  this  country,  will  prove  of  tlie  most  important  and  permanent 
advantage  to  all  classes.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturer  who  may  be 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  uiy  projiosition,  in  respect  to  his  own  immediate  interest, 
will  consider  this  arrangement  as  affording  him  some  compensation  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  upon  fat  animals.  Aud  those  gentlemen  who  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
connected  with  agriculture  will,  I  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  have  already 
proposed  the  removal  of  protection  from  some  of  those  great  and  important  articles 
of  manufacture  that  are  closely  comiected  witli  the  laiul.  I  do,  sir,  trust  that  they 
will  always  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  called  upon  the  manufacturing  interest  first  to 
set  the  example  of  relincpiishing  those  duties.  They  will  bear  in  mind,  I  hope,  that 
farm  servants  and  the  hianiiler  classes  over  whom  they  preside,  will  be  thus  enabled 
to  conunand  a  greater  supply  of  clothing  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  could  heretofore 
procure.  By  such  considerations,  I  hope  that  they  will  not  he  indisposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  u))on  whom  I  have  first  made  the  call  of  relinquishing  these 
))rolection  duties,  i  will  now,  sir,  state,  with  the  peru)ission  of  the  House,  the  pro- 
jiosal  which  I  mean  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  have  exempted  some  articles  now  included  under  the  designation  of 
corn,  from  the  i)ayment  of  duty  altogether — such  as  maize  and  buck-wheat.  I  pro- 
pose, on  the  one  liaiid,  that  these  articles  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  duty  free  from 
the  jiassing  of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  1  do  not  jiropose  that  there  shall  be  an 
immiiii.itf  rejx'al  of  the  Corn-laws.  Hut,  in  (be  hope  of  [)reventing  any  of  those 
evils  wiiicdi  might  arise  from  so  sudden  and  important  an  alteration,  and  with  the 
view  of  giving  time  for  the  adjustment  of  those  interests  connected  with  agriculture, 
it  is  my  intention  to  projjose  that  there  shall  be  a  ten'porary  continuance  of 
protection  to  corn.       I   propose  this  arrangement  under  a  distinct  understanding 
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that,    after   the  lapse  of  ii  certain   time,  foreign  corn   shall   be   permitted    to  be 
imported  into  tliis  country    duty    free.       Sir,   I    am    deeply   convinced  that  any 
intermediate    proposition    would    be    of     no    avail     in     effecting    a     settlement 
of   this  question  ;    and,  indeed,   it  would  have  been  out  of  my  power,  as  I  have 
explained  on   a  former  occasion,  to  suggest  any  modification  of  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  corn,  without  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  their  ultimate  abolition.  The 
choice  left  to  me  is  either — what  some  persons  so  strongly  contend  for — the  main- 
tenance, in  fact,  of  the  existing  amount  of  protection  in  every  thing,  or  to  take  the 
other  course,  of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  decided  and  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
question  by  a  total  repeal  of  these  duties.     I  propose,  therefore,  that  there  shall  be  at 
once  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  existing  amount  of  protection.    And  I  also  pro- 
pose that  the  continuance  of  such  duties  so  reduced  shall  be  limited  to  a  period  of 
three  years.     I  projjose  that  this  measure  shall  contain  a  provision  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  year  when  I  believe  there  will  be  least  inconvenience  experienced,  these  duties 
shall  terminate — -namely,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1S49.     That  at  such  period  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  which  I  have 
proposed  in  respect  to  maize  and  buck-wheat.     The  next  question  to  be  considered 
is  this — what  shall  be  the  intermediate  state  of  the  law  during  the  continuance  of 
these  duties  ?     My  opinion,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  to  the  policy  of  providing  imme- 
diately an  alteration  in  the  present  law,  remains  unchanged.     I  cannot  admit  that  I 
have  taken  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  people  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  kingdom.     I  deeply  regret  the  existence  of  such  a  condition. 
The  pressure  upon  the  people  will  be  somewhat  great  before  the  next  harvest.     I 
think  that  we  are  bound  not  only  to  look  to  the  prospects  of  the  next  spring,  but 
also  to  the  consequences  of  that  deficiency  of  food  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  expe- 
rienced.    I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to  take  proper  precautions,  as  far  as  we 
can,  against  the  contingency  of  the  people  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  present 
scarcity.     It  is  possible  that  the  results  of  this  scarcity  may  be  much  more  extensive 
than  we  contemplate.     Sir,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  calamity 
for  introducing  among  the  people  of  Ireland  the  taste  for  a  better  and  more  certain 
provision  for  their  support,  than  that  which  they  have  heretofore  cultivated  ;  and 
thereby  diminishing  the  chances  to  which  they  will  be  con.stantly,  I  am  afraid,  liable, 
of  recurrences  of  this  great  and  mysterious  visitation,  by  making  potatoes  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects.     The  deficiency  here  arises  in  respect 
to  the  food  of  millions.     We  have  yet  to  consider  what  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
this  deficiency — what  substitute  we  will  offer  to  that  suffering  portion  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.     You  may  think  the  potato  an  insufficient  article  of  subsistence;  but  you 
cannot,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  to  come,  dispense  with  your  reliance  upon  the 
potato.     You  must,  therefore,  adopt  precautions  in  respect  to  procuring  proper  seed 
for  next  year.     I  am  not  here  now  to  propose  that  which  I  proposed  in  November 
last — the  immediate  suspension  of  the  import  duties  upon  corn.     That  might  no 
doubt  be  done  by  an  order  in  Council ;  but  I  think  it  very  important  to  make  such 
reduction  in  those  duties  as  shall  warrant  us  in  expecting  that  assistance  which  is 
now  unfortunately  so  much  required.     I  wish  to  have  but  one  law  enduring  for  the 
limited  period  to  which  I  refer ;  but  I  wish  that  law  to  take  precautions  in  part,  at 
least,  which  suspension  would  not  give.     I  propose,  therefore,  that  there  should  be, 
for  the  present  and  immediately,  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty,  and  that 
the  amount,  as  I  said  before,  so  reduced,  should  endure  only  for  a  limited  period, 
there  being  a  guarantee,  by  express  enactment  in  the  bill,  that  on  the  arrival  of  that 
period  the  then  existing  duty  shall   be  converted  into  a  mere  nominal  duty.     What 
then  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  law  which  is  to  endure  for  a  limited  period  ?     My 
colleagues  and  myself  have  approached  this  question  wholly  unprejudiced,  and  with 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  general  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Our  desire  has  been  to  propose  a  law,  temporary  in  its  enactment,  which  appears  to 
us,  on  the  whole,  best  suited  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  case,  and  best  cal- 
culated to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  country  during  the  period  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  last.     The  rate  of  duty  under  the  existing  law,  on  other  descriptions  of 
grain,  has  been  regulated  by  the  rate  of  duty  on  wheat.     We  propose,  therefore,  thai 
the  rates  of  duty  on  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans  and  rye,  shall  be  governed  as  nearly  as 
possible,  during  the  continuance  of  this  law,  if  it  meet  with  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
196— Vol.  IV. 
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ment,  by  the  princiitles  which  will  apjily  to  wheat ;  (hut  is,  that  there  shall  he  a  re- 
duction of  a  corresponding  amaiint  applied  to  all.  But  I  propose,  that  immediately 
from  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  grain,  the  produce  of  British  colonial  possessions, 
out  of  bond,  sliall  be  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty.  I  propose  that,  in  all  cases,  those 
restrictions  which  apply  to  the  import  of  meal  from  the  colonies,  the  produce  of  grain, 
shall  be  removed.  I  presume  they  were  established  for  the  protection  of  the  milling 
interest  of  the  country.  I  believe  them  to  be  wholly  unnecessarj'.  They  are  not 
applied  to  meal  the  produce  of  wheat ;  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
retained  for  barley  or  any  other  description  of  grain.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  then  I 
otfer  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  immediate  unqualified  removal  of  these  laws — 1 
offer  the  unrestricted  importation,  at  least  the  importation  at  a  nominal  duty,  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  all  kinds  of  meal  the  produce  of  grain  from  the  British  colonial 
possessions  out  of  Europe  at  a  nominal  duty.  There  is  one  great  article,  the  produce 
of  the  United  States,  an  article  to  the  free  export  of  which  the  United  States  attach 
tlie  utmost  importance — viz.,  that  of  maize.  I  propose  that  that  should  be  admitted 
duty  free.  This  is  the  provision  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  grain  which  we 
propose  shall  endure  throughout  the  period  that  foreign  grain  is  to  be  subject  to  duty. 
We  attempted  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  varying 
price  of  wheat ;  at  the  same  time  to  fix  any  duty  which  would  be  considered  available 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  which  1  am  desirous  to  attain,  of  making  an  immediate 
reduction,  on  account  of  temporary-  exigencies,  in  the  present  amount  of  price.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  of  corn, 
grain,  m.eal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid,  until  the  1st  day  of  February,  1849,  the 
tollowing  duties,  viz.: — 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country — 

Wheat. 
Vt'henever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  iu  the  manner  required 

by  law,  shall  be  for  every  (juarter 
Under  485.  the  duty  shall  be  for  50s.  .  51s.  every  quarter  . 

every  quarter      .     .  10s.  Od.         51s.   .  52s.  ditto 

48s.  .  49s.         ditttj  .  9     0  52s.   .  53s.  ditto 

49s.  .  50s.         ditto  ..80  53s.  and  upwards  ditto 

I  propose,  that  whenever  the  price  of  grain  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner 
required  by  law  shall  exceed  53*'.,  there  shall  then  be  an  invariable  duty  of  45.  per 
quarter.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  shall  be  no  temptation  to  hold  grain  when  the 
price  shall  exceed  54s.,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  shilling  of  extra  duty.  The 
enactments  which  we  shall  propose  with  respect  to  all  other  descriptions  of  grain  will 
precisely  follow  the  scale  which  we  have  adopted  with  regard  to  wheat.  It  would, 
however,  perhaps  be  more  convenient  for  the  House,  considering  the  time  I  have  al- 
ready occupied,  that  I  should  rather  refer  them  to  the  details  which  will  be  printed 
to-morrow  morning,  than  go  through  the  whole  now  as  regards  oats  and  barley.  It 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  the  same  general  rule  will  be 
adopted  in  all.  There  would  now,  therefore,  be  levied  on  wheat,  instead  of  a  duty 
of  ]C>s.  one  of  4.V.  ;  and  every  other  grain  at  the  ])resent  jirices  taken  out  of  bond  for 
consumption  in  the  home  market,  woidd  be  subject  to  a  merely  nominal  duty.  That 
is  the  arrangement  for  the  adjustment  of  this  great  (piestion,  which  her  Majesty's 
goverrmient  an>  induced  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  parliament.  We  propose  to 
accom])any  that  ari'angement  with  other  j)rovisions,  calculated,  I  will  not  say  to  give 
compous;i(ion,  hut  calc.idated,  in  my  firm  belief,  materially  to  advance  the  interests 
of  that  i)ortion  of  the  coinnuuiity  which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  will  be  called 
upon  to  rclinipiish  protection.  I  l)elieve  it  to  he  jjossible  to  suggest  arrangements, 
not  alfecting  the  interests  of  other  jiarts  of  the  community,  but  materially  benefiting 
the  agricultural  interests,  and  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  levy  of  duties  and  the  ap- 
j)Iicalion  of  burdens  which  will  be  of  material  advantage.  I  thank  the  House  for 
having  permitted  me,  without  interruption,  to  state  all  those  portions  of  the  law  which 
might  ajjpcar  lo  bear  too  iieavily.  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  the  forbearance  with 
which  they  liiive  permitted  me  to  go  through  that  ))art  of  this  great  (piestion.  I  will 
now  state  vvh;it  are  the  measures  with  which  we  propose  to  accompany  this  great 
present  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  protection — measures  which  I  believe 
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will  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  interest  in  whose  welfare  this  country  is 
deeply  interested.  Let  us  review  some  of  the  burdens  which  do  fall  immediately 
upon  the  land — the  burdens  whieh  are,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  them,  at  least,  capable 
of  alleviation,  not  by  their  transfer  to  other  parties,  but  by  introducing  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  expenditure.  First,  let  me  take  the  existing  arrangement  with 
respect  to  one  great  source  of  expenditure — to  one  great  burden  which  is  constantly 
and  justly  complained  of  by  the  agriculturist;  I  mean  the  amount  of  rate  which  is 
levied  for  the  highways.  Is  it  not  possible,  without  subjecting  other  parties  to  the 
expense  of  the  rate — is  it  not  possible  to  introduce  useful  reforms  into  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  the  expenditure,  which  shall  be  a  relief  to  the  landed  interest  ?  I  believe 
it  to  be  possible.  What  is  the  law  and  practice  now  with  respect  to  the  high- 
ways of  this  country  ?  There  are  16,000  different  local  authorities,  each  of 
which  has  the  charge  of  the  highways.  These  highways  are  becoming  of 
increased  importance  as  railways  advance.  In  some  cases  the  turnpike  road  is 
becoming  of  diminished  importance,  and  the  highway,  for  which  each  parish 
is  subject,  is  becoming  of  increased  importance;  but  what  can  be  more  defective  than 
that,  where  the  highway  is  a  continuous  channel  of  communication,  passing  between 
different  parishes,  the  same  highway  shall  be  under  the  control  of  every  different 
parish,  and  the  total  number  of  parish  authorities  is  not  less  than  16,000?  What  is 
the  advantage?  There  is  the  nominal  advantage  of  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor 
in  each  parish,  who  absolutely  knows  nothing  about  the  construction  of  highways. 
That  each  portion  of  the  highway  should  be  subject  to  a  different  parochial  authority 
seems  to  us  as  most  evidenllj'  opening  a  road  to  great  abuses,  to  a  lax  expenditure, 
and  to  a  bad  system  of  repairing  the  roads.  Sir,  there  is  one  Act  of  parliament 
which  i)ermits  the  voluntary  union  of  parishes  into  a  district  authority,  for  the 
supervision  of  the  roads.  But  as  it  is  only  voluntary,  as  it  is  merely  a  permissory 
Act,  and  as  there  are  so  many  local  interests  affected  by  entering  into  the  voluntary 
arrangement,  the  result  is  that  hardly  in  aiij'  instance  is  the  arrangement  made. 
What  I  propose — and  I  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest,  not  merely 
as  a  relief  from  a  burden,  but  as  a  means  of  greatly  improving  their  means  of 
communication — what  I  propose  is,  to  make  that  which  is  now  voluntary  compulsory. 
I  propose  to  compel  the  union  of  parishes  into  districts  for  all  the  jjurposes  of  the 
roads.  The  size  of  the  districts  is  a  matter  of  detail  for  further  consideration  ;  but 
we  think  that  districts  may  be  so  formed  as  that  we  may  have  600  local  authorities, 
having  cognizance  of  the  roads,  in  place  of  16,000,  as  we  have  at  present.  When, 
however,  the  local  authorities  shall  have  been  constituted,  we  will  permit  them,  or 
rather  require  them,  to  appoint  a  surveyor,  a  competent  professional  man,  who  shall 
have  the  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  highways  of  the  district  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed.  There  are  some  instances  in  which  a  voluntary  union  of  parishes  has 
been  entered  into,  and  some  do  now  exist.  I  should  wish  to  state  to  the  House  what 
has  been  the  result  in  one  of  them  of  the  substitution  of  a  central  authority  in  place 
of  many  parochial  authorities.  In  a  district  of  the  north  the  parochial  authorities, 
by  their  own  consent,  were  superseded,  they  having  70  miles  under  their  super- 
intendence ;  and  this  was  the  result,  as  stated  to  me  in  a  report  I  hold  in  my  hand  : 
— "  The  effect  of  the  change  has  been  remarkable.  Formerly,  the  expenditure  under 
the  local  parochial  authorities,  was  from  6c?.  to  dd.  per  pound  rental,  and  the  money 
was  literally  thrown  away.  Now,  the  ease  has  been  completely  altered.  The  roads 
in  the  whole  of  our  districts,  are  as  good  as  any  in  England;  the  management  is 
good,  and  all  is  performed  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  rate-payers,  while  the 
exi)ense  does  not  range  higher  than  from  ]^d.  to  3^/.  in  the  pound  of  rental ;  while 
in  the  nine  adjoining  townships,  in  which  the  roads  are  not  so  good,  it  is  from  4hd. 
to  5rf." 

Well,  Sir,  that  is  not  a  mere  transferring  of  the  burden  ;  it  is  an  advantageous 
arrangement  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  legislature,  will  relieve  the  agriculturists  from 
a  burden  which  presses  heavily  upon  them  without  transferring  it  to  any  other. 
That,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  advantageous  arrangements  which  her  Majesty's  ministers 
propose  to  make,  and  which  we  believe  will  prove  a  relief  to  agriculture.  I  come 
now,  Sir,  to  a  law  grievously  complained  of,  and  justly  grievously  complained  of,  by 
the  agricultural  interest.  I  mean  the  present  law  of  settlement.  Under  the  present 
law  of  settlement,  the  population  of  a  rural  district,  in  times  of  manufacturing  pros- 
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perity,  is  invited  to  emigrate  to  some  great  manufacturing  town.  The  prime  of  a 
man's  life  is  consumed  in  those  manufucturing  districts — all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  his  strength,  his  good  conduct,  and  his  industry,  are  derived  by  the 
master  manufacturers  in  the  towns.  A  revolution  in  manufacturing  atlairs  takes 
place,  a  reaction  ensues,  and  tlie  trading  and  manufacturing  interests  do  not  prosper 
— then  what  takes  place  ?  The  man,  together  with  his  family,  who  were  removed 
from  the  agricultural  disti-icts  in  a  season  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  are  sent  back 
to  the  agricultural  districts;  and  that  man,  the  best  of  whose  life  and  energy  has 
been  spent  in  the  manufacturing  district,  that  man  who  perhaps  had  not  been  provident 
in  his  ])rosperity,  must  return  to  the  rural  district  unfitted  for  rural  occupations ; 
that  man,  greatly  to  his  annoyance  and  suffering,  is  transferred  to  a  former  home 
which  probably  he  has  forgotten — to  a  place  with  which  he  has  lost  all  connections, 
and  where  he  has  not  the  means  of  getting  employment — and  not  only  is  a  great 
injustice  inflicted  ui)on  the  rural  district,  but  a  shock  is  given  to  the  feelings  of  every 
just  and  Iiumane  man.  W«  propose,  therefore,  not  only  to  relieve  the  land  from  a 
burden,  but  we  propose  to  do  an  aci  of  justice  to  the  labouring  man  by  altering  the 
law  of  settlement.  We  propose,  Sir,  that  an  industrial  residence  of  five  years  shall 
not  only  give  a  claim  to  relief,  but  that  after  such  a  residence  the  power  of  removing 
him  shall  be  taken  away  ;  and  that  his  legal  claim  for  support  shall  not  be  on  the 
place  of  his  original  settlement,  but  on  the  place  to  which  for  five  years  his  labour 
and  industry  were  given.  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  many  will  remember  what  took 
place  in  1842.  In  1842  there  was  great  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts;  the 
practice  then  followed  was,  that  the  person  employed  in  manufactures  who  had  a 
settlement  in  the  agricultural  districts,  should  be  returned  to  those  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  relief.  Now,  Sir,  I  conceive  that  the  alteration  we  pro{)ose 
will  be  a  moral  improvewient  of  the  law,  just  in  itself,  and  a  great  relief  to  the  rural 
districts.  It  will  be  a  gr^jat  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  the  remedy  of  a  gross  injustice  under  which  the  labouring  man 
now  exists.  On  the  part  cf  iier  Majesty's  government,  then,  I  propose  that  from  and 
after  tlie  passing  of  this  lavv,  no  person  who  shall  have  resided  five  years  in  a  parish 
shall  be  removed  from  tliat  parish  ;  and  that  residence  in  a  prison,  barrack,  lunatic 
asylum,  or  hospital,  or  an}'  residence  in  a  poor-house,  during  whicli  the  person  shall 
have  been  in  the  receipt  of  relief,  shall  form  part  of  such  five  years,  and  be  no  in- 
terruplion  to  the  period.  I  propose,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  removal 
to  the  land,  but  tiiat  the  children  of  any  person,  or  the  children  of  his  wife,  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  under  16  years,  residing  with  the  father  or  mother,  shall 
not  be  removed,  nor  shall  the  wife  of  any  person  l>e  removed  where  such  person  is 
hi-mself  not  removable.  VV'e  propose,  therefore,  that  the  children  and  the  wife  shall 
not  be  separafxid  in  such  case  from  the  husband,  and  that  he  who  has  an  industrial 
residence  of  the  term  of  five  years  shall  have  the  riglit  to  relief  for  himself  and  his 
family,  not  from  tlie  place  of  his  rural  settlement,  but  from  the  place  of  his  last 
industrial  residence.  At  present,  inmiediately  upon  the  death  of  a  labouring  man  in 
a  mauufactiuing  district,  the  widow  can  be  removed  to  her  settlement.  We  shall 
propose  that,  after  the  passing  of  this  law,  no  widow  who  shall  be  residing  with  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  removed  within  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
Tliere  is  one  point  more.  At  present,  when  the  working  man  is  exhausted  by  the 
labours  of  a  lifetime,  an  ai)|)rehension  often  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  parish 
authorities  that  he  will  become  cliargeal)Ie  to  the  parish,  and  they  immediately  set 
about  his  removal.  Now,  we  propose  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  removal  on  the 
ground  of  ehargeability,  on  account  of  accident,  or  by  sickness,  of  a  man  or  any  of 
ills  family,  from  the  manufacturing  to  the  agricultural  districts.  Here  again,  by  the 
alteratiun  of  the  law  whicli  we  ])ro[)ose  I  think  that  we  sliall  be  gaining  a  great 
social  advantage,  and  also  relieving  the  agricultural  districts  from  a  burden  which  is 
certainly  very  great.  We  propose  to  grant  this  relief,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
taking  means  of  preventing  iiijusti<'e  being  done  to  the  man  whose  five  years'  labour 
has  fended  to  enrich  the  district  made  liable  for  his  maintenance.  1  api)roach  now 
another  matter  on  which  w(!  are  i)n'|iarcd  to  advise  an  alteration,  and  one  which  I 
think  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  loss  to  agriculture.  Jn  fact,  [anticipate  not 
only  that  the  alteration  will  be  an  advantage  to  agricidture,  but  a  benefit  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.     There  is  a  dread — a  natural  dread — of  competition  on  the  part  of 
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agriculturists.     It  is  impossible,  I  think,    for  any  man  to  deny   that  agricultural 
science  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  country.     But  there  are  means  of  meeting  tliis 
competition   wliich  is   so  much  dreaded,  by  the  application  of  capital,  skill,  and 
industry;  and  by   the  adoption   of  those  means    1    feel   persuaded    that   both    the 
agriculturists  and  the  labouring  man  will  be  enabled  to  meet  the  competition  tliey 
will  have  to  encounter;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  effect,  we  propose  that  the 
state  shall  encourage  agricultural  industry.     Let  any  one  read   the  evidence  taken 
before  a   committee   of  the  other   House,   wiiich   sat    last  session,    and   of  which 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  chairman,  with  respect  to  improvements  on  entailed 
estates.     That  evidence  shows  that  in  immense  districts  the  means  of  improvement 
are  greatly   neglected.     Among    other  means,   I   believe  draining    might  be   em- 
ployed so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  land.     There  are  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way — these  are  shown  in  tlie  report  of  the  committee  to  whicl\  I  have 
alluded.     Various  schemes  have  been   proposed  to  overcome  them,  some  of  which 
originated  with   my  hon.   friend   the   member  for  Berkshire;   but,   in  addition   to 
other  sources  of  difficulty  in  making  these  improvements,  there  have  arisen  great 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  cases  of  trust  estates.     Now,  with  respect  to  cases  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  recommend  that  the  jjublic  sliould,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  these  im- 
provements, advance  sums  of  money  to  parties  applying  for  assistance,  not,  how- 
ever, subjecting  the  public  to  any  ultimate  loss;   but  advancing  sums  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement,  upon  sufficient  security.     Now,  I  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  the  princi|)le  that   no  loss   shall  fall  upon  tlie  public.     Besides  the  general 
effect  of  facilitating   improvements   in  agriculture,  by  these  means  improvements 
throughout  the  country  will  be  stimulated  to  an  extent  which  would   not  easily  be 
capable  of  being  overrated.   I  propose  the  Exchequer  bill  commissioners  should  have 
the  power  to  lend  a  given  amount  of  money  upon   tangible  security;    and  I  should 
reconunend  that,  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as   to   the   parties   to  whom   money  may 
safely  be  lent,  you  take  advantage  of  a  board  lately  instituted — I  mean  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  enclosures.     I  should  propose  that  those  proprietors  of  land  who 
may  contemplate  improvements  on  their  properties  should  make  application  to  the 
enclosure  commissioners  to  tiie  effect,  that  they  contemplate  the  improvement  of  their 
land  by  drainage.     We  have  arranged  that  the  preliminary  survey  shall  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  who  applies  for  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  manner 
proposed.     We  have,  I  say,  arranged   that  the  original  expense   be  borne  by  the 
party  applying  for  relief.     We  propose  then,  that  after  an  inquiry  has   been   made, 
after  an  investigation  has  been   held  by  the  enclosure   commissioners,   that  upon  a 
certificate  being  issued  by  the  commissioners   of  enclosures  it   should  be  a  warrant 
to    the   Excheijuer-bill  Loan   commissioners  to  advance  a  certain  sum,   provision 
being  made  for  there  payment  of  that   simi   at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  of  a  repayment  on   small  instalments  annually  of  the  principle. 
These  provisions  are  to  be  guarantees  to  the  public  of  the   repayment  of  both 
principal  and  interest.     And  we  also  propose  that  this  advance  be  considered  as 
a  prior  charge  on  the  land — that  it  have  priority  on  all  other  charges  on   the  land, 
excepting  in   the  case  where  any  party  who   has  a  charge   upon   the  land  should 
tliink  fit   to  make  objection  to  such  application  being  granted.     I  believe,  however, 
that    the    cases    would    be    rare    where   such   objections    would   occur;      because 
parties  could  not  but  feel   that  such  an  application   for   the  improvement  of  the 
land  would   be  a  new  guarantee  for   the  security   of  their  claims.     Still  we  feel 
that   when   these  advances  are  ajiplied  for,  the  power  of  interposing  ought  to  be 
given    to    those   having   a   preceding   claim  on  the  land  ;    that  they  should   have 
power  to  make  an  objection  to  that  which  would  constitute  a  prior  claim  to  their  own. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  parties  having  an  estate  in  tail,  or  a  prior  charge  upon 
the  land,  should  iiave  power  to  object  to  that  which  will  constitute  a  charge  on  the 
land  prior  to  tlieir  own,  and  that  in  that  case  the  loan  should  not  be  had  without  the 
consent  of  the  court  of  chancery.     We  believe  that  by  an  arrangement  of  this  sort 
we   shall  be  able  to    obviate    obstructions    that    arise  in  case  of  entailed  estates, 
wherein  enormous  expenses  are  incurred  in  appeals  to  the  court  of  chancery,  and  a 
multitude  of  impediments  are  found  to  arise  to  [)arties  seeking  advances  aiic  loans 
pf  money  from  private  companies.     And  we  believe  that  this  will  be  found  to  be 
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the  foundation  of  great  agricultural  improvements.  I  confess  I  do  not  limit  the 
contemplated  amount  of  improvements  that  will  be  made  to  the  mere  ca.ses  on  which 
these  actual  advances  may  take  place.  1  believe  they  will  be  found  to  promote 
greatly  the  spirit  of  improvement ;  that  when  a  man  sees  his  neighbour  having  the 
cultivation  of  his  land  carried  on  under  scientific  direction — that  when  he  sees 
him  thus  effecting  great  improvement  in  his  estate,  and  this  throiigli  the  interven- 
tion of  a  loan  or  advance  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  this  will 
tend  greatly  to  lead  to  a  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement.  This  then  is  another 
mode  by  which  we  propose  to  enable  tlie  landed  interest  to  meet  the  competition 
with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the  law  that  I  am  about  to  propose.  And 
now  with  respect  to  direct  local  burdens.  Her  Majesty's  government  have  given 
their  serious  consideration  to  that  subject,  and  on  their  part  I  must  say  that  1  can- 
not advise  any  material  alteration  of  the  system  under  which  the  assessments  now 
take  place.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  immense  sums  of  money  now  levied 
on  land  under  the  name  of  poor  rates,  which  go  to  meet  other  charges  than  those 
for  the  relief  and  sustenance  of  the  poor.  Another  objection  is  made;  it  is  said,  and 
said  with  apparent  justice,  that  these  are  charges  on  the  land,  and  that  there- 
fore there  ought  to  be  some  great  alteration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  levies 
are  made.  In  point  of  fact,  the  charges  are  not  charges  upon  the  land.  So  far  as 
this  charge  is  concerned,  the  opposition  is  not  between  land  and  houses  ;  the  oppo- 
sition is  merely  between  real  and  personal  property,  because  it  is  not  land  alone 
that  is  subjected  to  the  burden,  but  it  is  real  property  ;  including  houses,  and 
including  mines,  and  quarries,  and  manufactories,  which  are  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  assessments  under  this  head.  If,  indeed,  the  government  were 
to  take  the  rate  upon  themselves,  and  levy  it  as  a  tax  uniformly,  it  might 
perhaps  be  justice,  and  might  be  an  advantage  to  make  personal  property  pay. 
But  recollect  that  this  is  a  local  charge  and  not  a  general  charge;  that  the 
land  would  gain  nothing  if  the  property  in  Manchester,  for  instance,  contributed 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  different  from  what  it  does  at  present ;  that 
there  would  be  no  advantage  to  any  part  of  Yorkshire,  if  the  principal  towns 
in  England  bore  a  different  assessment,  such  as  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Stock- 
port, or  any  other  town.  It  would  be  merely  a  different  distribution  of  the 
burden  within  tliat  locality.  You  may  subject  personal  property  to  this  charge ;  but 
if  you  do,  you  must  niake  personal  property  so  subject  to  it,  not  only  in  the 
towns,  but  in  the  rural  districts.  But  how  are  you  to  levy  such  a  charge  for  a 
small  local  burden  ?  You  cannot  do  so,  as  you  do  it  with  a  great  public 
contribution  for  a  i)ublic  purpose,  like  the  income  ta.\.  You  cannot,  I  say,  do 
so  ;  for  when  you  cume  to  levy  minute  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  depend 
upon  it  that  you  will  find,  iu  the  rural  districts,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  imposition 
wliiidi  will  not  be  borne  ;  and  so  fur  from  being  a  l)enefit  to  the  land,  to  raise 
minute  sums  by  means  of  an  inquisition  into  a  man's  private  circumstances,  carried 
on  and  raised  by  llu'  local  authorities,  would  be  a  burden  that  would  be  felt  to  be 
intdlcrablc.  I  williii;.'-ly  admit  that  there  may  be  fo.uul  persons  possessing  great 
property  in  larj^e  rural  districts,  and  also  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  that 
personal  property  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute  where  individuals  are  so  situated 
— that  assessments  should  be  so  made  as  to  make  these  contribute  to  local  charges, 
and  that  by  so  doing  tlie  burden  would  be  more  equitably  distributed.  This  may 
be  so ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy  b}'  which  I  think  this 
iiijusticrc  can  be  remedied.  1  do  not  think  it  can  be  atten>pted  ;  and  considering 
that  the  charge  is  local;  that  if  you  wi-h  personal  property  to  contribute,  tliere 
nnist  be  an  in(piisition  into  private  affairs;  and  that  if  you  choose  to  do  this — 
then  there  must  be  not  only  an  inipiiry  info  the  j)rofits  of  the  trader,  l)ut  there 
must  also  be  au  in([uiry  into  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  You  certainly  had  at 
one  time  a  charge  ui)on  personal  property  in  the  counties — you  had  that,  but 
what  did  it  produce?  You  were  ol)liged  to  abandon  the  charge  upon  personal 
pro[)erty  ;  for  you  found  it  impossible  to  collect  it.  I  conceive,  then,  that  it 
woidd  be  no  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest  now  to  propose  any  such  charge. 
I  ;im  sure  that  for  flic  Stale  to  take  upon  itself  the  maintenance  of  the  poor — 
1  am  sure  that  any  such  jdan  would  be  open  to  the  gravest  objection;  that  to 
alter  that  charge — to  attempt  to  make  it  general  instead — would  be  a  change  that, 
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In  my  firm  conviction,  could  not  benefit  the  land.  I  um  not  prepared,  tlierefure,  to 
propose  any  material  amendments  of  the  law,  or  the  principle  on  which  the  rates 
are  levied ;  but  though  I  cannot  propose  any  alteration  in  this  respect,  1  think  that 
there  is  a  fair  claim  on  the  part  of  the  land  for  direct  relief  from  some  portions  of  the 
local  burdens  to  which  they  are  now  subjected — that  there  should  be  taken  off  some 
of  those  burdens  on  the  land.  I  cannot  maintain  this  proposition  as  a  direct  com- 
pensation to  tlie  land  ;  but  when  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  great  social 
improvement,  I  say  that  we  may  take  and  place  upon  the  public  some  of  the  charges 
that  are  now  thrown  upon  the  land.  Some  of  these  charges  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  last  year  by  the  lion,  member  for  8omersetshire  (Mr.  ?.Iiles.) 
I  was  obliged,  then,  in  opposing  his  proposition,  to  object  that  as, long  as  the  land 
was  benefited  by  protection,  I  advised  the  agricultural  interest  not  to  claim  relief 
from  these  charges — that  the  relief  sought  for  was  in  itself  comparatively  small.  But 
now,  when  it  is  determined  to  expose  that  interest  to  competition,  then  we  have  a 
right  to  look  to  these  charges ;  and,  when  you  have  the  power  to  do  so,  to  relieve  it 
to  a  certain  extent ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  confer- 
ring a  great  benefit  upon  the  community,  and  for  laying  the  foundation  for  a  great 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  You  have  already  taken  off"  one-half  the 
expense  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  are  under  sen- 
tence for  felony  or  misdemeanour;  and  I  propose  to  relieve  the  counties  of  this 
charge  altogether,  and  take  from  the  consolidated  fund  the  expense  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  prisoners.  I  propose,  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and 
vigilant  check,  that  this  and  similar  charges  shall  be  provided  for  by  an  annual 
vole.  We  estimate  the  sum  of  which  these  will  relieve  the  counties  at  .£64,000  per 
annum.  And  now,  in  respect  to  the  expense  of  prosecutions  in  England,  one-half 
of  that  charge  is  already  paid  by  the  public  treasury.  In  Scotland,  the  charge  is 
borne  altogether  by  the  treasury,  whilst  in  Ireland  there  still  remains  a  portion  of  the 
charge  which  is  borne  by  the  land.  We  propose,  in  the  case  of  England,  and  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  that  that  portion  of  the  cliarge  of  the  expense  of  prosecutions 
which  is  now  borne  by  local  rates,  shall  be  borne  altogether  by  the  public  treasury. 
It  is  true,  the  relief  is  not  great;  but  I  think  the  change  is  of  importance,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly atTords  increased  means  of  establisliing  some  control  over  prosecutions  ; 
and  you  will  be  amply  repaid,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  by  acquiring  that  increased 
control  over  any  sum  you  may  grant.  In  Scotland,  you  have  an  admirable  system  of 
checking  prosecutions,  by  means  of  a  public  prosecutor.  In  Ireland,  you  apply  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  same  kind,  by  requiring  that,  in  respect  of  all  prosecutions  borne  by  the 
public,  there  shall  be  the  assent  of  a  public  officer  of  the  Crown.  Now,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relief,  and  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  relief  the  means  of  introducing 
an  improvement  of  your  criminal  law,  I  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
that  charge  shall  be  taken  from  the  land,  and  be  borne  by  the  country.  The  amount 
will  be,  in  Ireland,  about  .£17,000,  and  in  England  about  £100,000  a  year.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  which  is  to  suffer 
by  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  I  have  always  felt  that  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  Ireland.  Its  capital  and  enterprise  are  almost  exclusively  directed  to  agri- 
culture. And  if,  in  the  intended  measures,  with  regard  to  the  burdens  on  land,  there 
should  appear,  at  first  siglit,  to  be  any  undue  favour  shown  towards  Ireland,  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  Ireland  has  not  the  means  which  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  of  employing  labour  in  manufaeturing  pursuits.  But  again  I  propose 
no  relief  from  burdens  which  are  not  accompanied  witli  some  great  social  advan- 
tages. At  present  you  have  a  great  police  force  in  Ireland.  The  expense  of  a  portion 
of  that  force  is  borne  by  the  land  in  Ireland;  the  expense  of  the  remainder  is 
borne  by  the  public  treasury  ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  most  anomalous  system  for  one 
portion  to  be  borne  by  the  public  treasury,  and  the  other  portion  by  the  land.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to  place  the  police  force  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  executive — to  prevent,the  possibility  of  all  interference  by  local  bodies; 
to  make  it  as  perfect  a  system  as  you  can,  excluding  all  power  of  local  nomination 
or  local  interference,  taking  the  whole  control  on  the  executive  government ;  and,  in 
order  that  you  may  make  that  control  complete,  paying  the  expense  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  This  was  strongly  recommended  last  year  by  that  commission  over  which 
the  Earl  of  Devon  presided,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  law  of  protection; 
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and  her  Majesty's  government  are  disposed  to  recommend  to  the  House  that  the  whole 
charge  for  that  rural  police  in  Ireland  shall  be  borne  by  the  public  treasury.  Tliere 
is  another  charge  borne  by  the  land  in  this  country,  of  which,  again,  for  local  purposes, 
we  propose  that  a  share  shall  be  borne  by  the  treasury.  I  allude  to  the  medical 
relief  in  parishes.  There  is  no  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  which  I 
think  has  given  more  dissatisfaction  than  the  administration  of  medical  relief.  There 
seems  to  have  been  great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to 
afford  relief,  under  the  impression  that  their  immediate  concern  was  with  the  relief 
of  absolute  distress,  and  giving  sustenance  to  those  who  were  in  danger  of  starvation. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  have  been  frequently  just  grounds  of  complaint  in  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  medical  relief.  The  state  of  medical  relief  in  Scotland 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  last  session.  And,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  views  of  those  who  object  to  the  present  system,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  executive  government  a  greater  degree  of  control  over  it, 
and  gradually  introducing  an  amended  system,  we  propose  to  take  one-half  of  the 
charge  of  the  payment  of  medical  officers  upon  the  treasury.  Thus  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  objection  of  those  who  demur  to  the  exercise  of  government  con- 
trol and  to  the  expense,  by  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  contribute  one-half. 
In  that  case  I  estimate  that  the  amount  of  charge  will  be  £100,000  in  England,  and 
£15,000  in  Scotland.  Ireland  is  under  a  separate  law  with  respect  to  medical  relief. 
I  believe  the  whole  subject  requires  re-consideratien  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  parliament  in  the  present  session.  With 
regard  to  Scotland,  there  is  a  separate  charge,  which  I  think  is  for  the  prison  of 
Perth.  The  amount  is  very  small,  but  the  "  principle"  is  what  they  object  to.  The 
charge  of  the  prison  at  Pentonville  is  borne  by  the  public  treasury,  and  Scotland, 
therefore,  objects  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  prison  at  Perth.  Now  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  this  feeling,  even  if  it  be  no  great  relief,  if  we  apply  the  same  rule 
■which  is  applied  to  Pentonville  and  Parkhurst  prisons,  and  other  prisons  not  imme- 
diately used  for  local  purposes,  and  relieve  Scotland  from  this  charge  by  taking  it 
from  the  public  treasury.  There  is  only  one  other  item  of  expense  which  I  propose 
to  place  on  the  public;  and  I  think  that  in  that  I  shall  have  the  general  acquiescence 
of  the  House.  I  believe  that  in  every  parish  workhouse  there  is  great  ground  for 
complaint,  at  least  in  many  of  them,  of  inadequate  [irovision  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. In  many  woikhouses  there  are  no  schools — in  many  others  some  person  per- 
fectly unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  is  appointed  as  master  or 
mistress,  at  a  salary  perhaps  of  £10.  Now,  we  propose  in  no  way  whatever  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  appointment.  We  wish  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  raising  any  reli- 
gious question.  The  right  of  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  shall 
remain  with  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  But  we  are  ready  to  take  the  expense  of  provid- 
ing pn)])or  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  We  recjuire  (pialification.  We  require 
the  right  of  disn.issal  and  the  right  of  inspection;  but  vve  are  ready  at  the  public  charge 
to  provide  a  comi)etent  and  decent  salary  for  those  who  are  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  poor.  We  propose  tliat  a  grant  of  about  £30,000  a  year  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  competent  salaries  for  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses for  the  children  of  the  desititute  in  each  Union,  taking  at  least  so  much  of 
control  (without  interfering  with  religion  in  any  degree  beyond  what  at  present  appears 
to  be  the  case  under  the  existing  law)  as  to  require  that  the  party  shall  be  competent — 
that  there  shall  be  some  examination  as  to  qualification,  and  some  inspection  of  and 
control  over  the  management  of  the  school.  Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  auditors 
of  unions,  we  propose  that  the  charge  for  the  salary  of  auditors  shall  be  borne  in  like 
manner  by  the  pul)lic  treasury,  which  will  rctpiire  about  £15,000.  Now  observe,  that, 
in  almost  every  case  in  which  I  [jropose  any  reniission  of  the  burden  which  falls  on 
the  land,  I  propose  also  the  attaintncnt  of  some  great  object  connected  with  the 
public  advantage.  If  this  general  scdieme  which  1  now  propose  shall  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  House,  observe  what  it  does  lor  the  great  body  of  the  people.  At 
a  very  early  period  many  of  the  rcslrictions  wiiich  ap])ly  to  the  importation  of 
food  will  be  at  once  rei)ealed.  Instantly,  in  respect  to  clothing,  there  will  be  perfect 
liijcrty  to  purchase  clotiiing  in  the  cheapest  market.  With  respect  to  medical  attend- 
ance, we  propose  an  arrangement  which,  I  believe,  will  greatly  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor-law.     Hefore  these  propositions  berejectcd,  therefore,  I  hope 
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that  both  parties  will  well  consider — even  if  their  immediate  views  cannot  be  accom- 
plished— yet,  that  both  parties  will  well  consider  that  instantly,  with  respect  to 
many  articles  of  food,  there  will  be  free  importation.  In  respect  to  all  there  will 
be  a  perfectly  free  importation  at  an  early  period.  In  respect  to  all  the  main  articles 
of  clothing  there  will  be  free  importation,  with  liberty  to  purchase  wherever  clothing 
can  be  obtained.  And  with  respect  to  medical  assistance,  there  will  be  considerable 
improvement  on  the  existing  practice.  Well,  these  several  propositions  apjiear  to 
me  to  be  calculated  to  confer  great  benefits  upon  the  country  at  large.  Whether  or 
no  they  are  sufficient  to  induce  both  parties,  those  who  entertain  different  views,  to 
support  them,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  I  wish,  however,  that  the  whole  should 
be  fairly  considered  ;  that  on  each  side  you  will  well  reflect  upon  the  cousequences  of 
the  immediate  rejection  of  this  scheme.  I  ask  for  tlie  expression  of  no  opinion  at  this 
moment ;  but  I  do  hope  that  after  an  interval  of  some  dajs  we  shall  approach  it  with 
that  entire  consideration  which  shall  lead  to  a  fruitful  result,  and  in  the  same  temper 
of  mind  with  which,  on  both  sides,  you  have  listened  to  my  observations  to-night. 
Now,  let  me  conclude  with  two  observations  :  one  connected  with  our  foreign 
policy  and  the  interests  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries;  and  the 
other  having  reference  to  our  own  domestic  circumstances.  I  fairly  avow  to 
you  that  in  making  this  great  reduction  upon  the  import  of  articles,  the  produce 
and  manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  I  have  no  guarantee  to  give  you  that  other 
countries  will  immediately  follow  our  example.  1  give  you  that  advantage  in  the 
argument.  Wearied  with  our  long  and  unavailing  efforts  to  enter  into  satisfactory 
commercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  we  have  resolved  at  length  to  consult  our  own 
interests,  and  not  to  punish  those  other  countries  for  the  wrong  they  do  us  in  continuing 
their  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  our  products  and  manufactures,  by  continu- 
ing high  duties  ourselves,  encouraging  unlawful  trade.  We  have  had  no  communi- 
cation with  any  foreign  government  upon  the  subject  of  these  reductions.  We 
cannot  promise  that  France  will  immediately  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  her 
tariff.  I  cannot  promise  that  Russia  will  prove  her  gratitude  to  us  for  our  reduction 
of  duty  on  her  tallow,  by  any  diminution  of  her  duties.  You  may  therefore  say,  in 
opposition  to  the  present  plan,  what  is  this  superfluous  liberality,  that  you  are  going 
to  do  away  with  all  these  duties,  and  yet  you  expect  nothing  in  return  ?  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  told,  that  many  foreign  countries,  since  the  former  relaxation  of  duties  on  our  part 
— and  that  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  tliefact — foreign  countries  which  have 
benefited  by  our  relaxations,  have  not  followed  our  example  ;  nay,  have  not  only  not 
followed  our  example,  but  have  actually  ajiplied  to  the  importation  of  British  goods 
higher  rates  of  duties  than  formerly.  I  quite  admit  it.  I  give  you  all  the  benefit  uf  that 
argument.  I  rely  upon  that  fact  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  policy  of  the  course  we 
are  pursuing.  It  is  a  fact,  that  other  countries  have  not  followed  our  example,  and 
have  levied  higher  duties  in  some  cases  u])on  our  goods.  But  what  has  been  the 
result  upon  the  amount  of  your  exports  ?  You  have  defied  the  regulations  of  these 
countries.  Your  export  trade  is  greatly  increased.  Now,  why  is  that  so  ?  Partly 
because  of  your  acting  without  wishing  to  avail  yourselves  of  their  assistance ; 
partly,  because  of  the  smuggler,  not  engaged  by  you,  in  so  many  continental  coun- 
tries, whom  the  strict  regulations  and  the  triple  duties,  which  are  to  prevent  any 
ingress  of  foreign  goods,  have  raised  up ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  these  very 
precautions  against  the  ingress  of  your  coiTimodities  are  a  burden,  and  the  taxation 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  disqualify  the  foreigner  from  competing  with  you. 
But  3'our  exports,  whatever  be  the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  or  however  apparent 
the  ingratitude  with  which  they  have  treated  you — your  export  trade  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  By  the  remission  of  your  duties  upon  the  raw  material — by 
inciting  your  skill  and  industry — by  competition  with  foreign  goods,  you  have 
defied  your  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  aud  you  have  even  been  enabled  to  ex- 
clude them.  Notwithstanding  their  hostile  tarifl's,  the  declared  value  of  British 
exports  has  increased  above  ,£10,000,000  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  relaxation  of  the  duties  on  your  part.  I  say,  therefore,  to  you,  that  these  hostile 
tariffs,  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  continuing  your  policy,  are  an  argument  in 
its  favour.  But,  depend  upon  it,  your  example  will  ultimately  prevail.  When  your 
example  could  be  quoted  in  favour  of  restriction,  it  was  quoted  largely  ;  when  your 
example  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  relaxation,  as  conducive  to  your  interests,  it  may 
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perhaps  excite  at  first,  in  foreign  governmenf?,  or  foreign  Boards  of  Trade,  but  Utile 
interest  or  feeling;  but  the  sense  of  the  people — of  tlie  great  body  of  consumers — 
will  prevail;  and,  in  ?pite  of  the  desire  of  governments  and  boards  of  trade  to  raise 
revenue  by  restrictive  duties,  reason  and  common  sense  will  induce  relaxation  of 
high  duties.  That  is  my  firm  belief.  I  see  symptoms  of  it  already.  Our  last  ac- 
counts from  the  United  States  give  indications  of  the  decline  of  a  hostile  spirit  in  this 
respect.  Look  to  the  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  to  you  that  your  example  is  not  unavailing.  In  the  report  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  a  report  containing  very  enlightened 
views  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  that  gentleman  thus  speaks  of  restrictions  upon 
the  trade  and  import  duties  : — "  By  countervailing  the  protective  system,"  says  that 
gentleman,  in  the  report  to  which  I  refer,  "we  injure  our  own  cause,  and  we  sacri- 
fice our  own  agricultural  and  commercial  classes.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to 
engraft  a  monarchy  and  an  aristocracy  upon  our  constitution,  as  to  enforce  a  pro- 
tective system  in  the  L^nited  States.  Let,  therefore,  our  commerce  be  as  free  as  our 
institutions.  Let  us  proclaim  our  commerce  free,  and  nation  after  nation  will  follow 
our  example.  If  I  were  asked  who  began  this  system,  I  should  answer  at  once, 
England  began  it  by  her  repeal  of  the  duty  on  our  raw  cottons,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  our  bread  stuffs;  and  although  we  cannot  now  take  the  lead  in  this 
enlightened  policy,  we  may,  at  least,  be  amongst  the  first  lo  perceive  it.^  advantage, 
and  to  follow  it." 

Here  is  an  admission  of  the  correctness  of  the  course  you  have  adopted  in  making 
reductions  without  stipulating  or  making  any  preliminary  negotiations.  You  have 
reduced  the  duty  i\pon  cotton,  and  now  the  United  States  admit  the  time  is  come 
when  they  must  follow  your  example.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  form  of 
government  is  totally  distinct:  from  ours,  I  can  give  you  proof  that  your  example  is 
producing  effect.  I  could  give  you  the  instance  of  a  country  as  opposed  with  respect 
to  the  institutions  of  government  as  any  country  could  be  to  the  United  States.  lu 
Naples,  for  instance,  liberal  views  are  beginning  to  prevail.  I  must  say,  in  justice 
to  the  sovereign  who  now  rules  over  that  couotiy,  and  who  himself  takes  a  personal 
part  with  respect  to  these  comniercial  questions — I  have  seen  a  document  written 
by  him  containing  as  free  principles  with  respect  to  commercial  intercourse  as  could 
come  from  any  professor  of  political  economy — and  that  he  is  constantly  urging  the 
relaxation  of  the  duties  which  now  apply  to  foreign  imports  ;  and  I  do  not  despair 
tliat,  at  a  very  early  period.,  foreign  nations  will  receive  tariffs  more  favourable  to 
our  interests.  In  Norway,  exertions  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  duties  are  increasing. 
In  Sweden,  and  many  other  countries,  there  is  a  disposition  to  follow  the  same 
course.  Austria,  too,  shows  some  disposition,  at  least,  not  to  follow  other  countries 
in  their  restrictive  policy.  Hanover,  also,  has  taken  her  own  course;  and  I  do  not 
desi)uir  of  t!ie  early  arrival  of  tlie  period  wiien  your  exairiple  shall  tell  upon  the  con- 
duct of  otlier  countries,  and  when  they  shall  quote  our  example  of  relaxation  as  a 
course  for  their  governments  in  commercial  affairs.  I  trust  that  this  improved  inter- 
cour.se  with  foreign  countries  will  constitute  a  new  bond  of  peace  ;.  and  that  it  wil! 
control  tiie  passions  of  those  European  governments  who  still  indulge  themselves  in 
the  visions  of  war.  I  do  hope  that  the  friends  and  lovers  of  peace  between  nations 
will  derive  material  strength  fron>  the  example  which  I  have  advised,  by  remitting 
the  impediments  to  commercial  intercourse.  liut  ol)9crve,  if  that  be  the  effect,  I 
think  in  all  ])n>i)ability  tiuit  the  continuance  of  permanent  ])eace  will  expose  us  to 
more  extensive  and  more  f  >nni(iablc  couipotition  with  foreign  countries  with  respect 
to  n>anufiu-tures.  Diunng  war  we  connnandtMl  the  supply  of  nations.  Peace  has 
introductMl  not  only  new  consumers,  l>ut  also  forinid;;f>ie  manufacturing  interests. 
In  onlcr  that  we  may  retain  our  pre-euiirience  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  neglect  jvo  opiiortiuiity  of  sei!uring  to  ourselves  tliosc  advantages  by  which  that 
pre-eminence  can  l)e  alone  seeuretl.  Sir,  I  firmly  i)e!ieve  tliat  aburulancc  and  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  is  one  of  tlw>  constituents  by  wiiich  the  continuance  of  manufac- 
turing anti  conunercial  [)re-emiueiice  may  be  nuiintained.  You  may  say  the  object 
of  these  observations  is  to  flatter  tlie  love;  of  gain,  and  administer  merely  to'  the  de^ 
sire  of  accumulating  money,  t  advise  this  measure  on  no  sucli  groun<l.  I  believe 
that  the  accmnidation  of  wealtli,  that  is,  the  increase  of  capital,  is  a  main  element^ 
or  at  It^ast  one  of  liie  chief  lue.uis  by  which  wa  can  retain  the  emineace  we  have  so 
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long  possessed.  But,  1  have  attempted  to  show  that  abundance  of  provi.'^ions,  and 
security  (which  is  the  main  tiling)  ibr  continued  abundance,  not  only  contributes 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  that  it  is  directly  cumlucive  to  the  alleviation  of 
public  l)urdens,  by  increasing  the  revenue  ;  to  the  alleviation  of  local  burdens  by 
diminishing  crimes;  but,  above  all,  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  morality, 
by  diminishing  those  temptations  to  crime  which  arise  from  distress  and  poverty.  I 
ask.  you,  therefore,  to  give  your  consent  to  this  measure,  not  upon  any  narrow  view 
that  its  principle  is  connected  with  tlie  accumulation  of  wealth — I  ask  you  to  give 
your  consent  to  this  measure  on  far  higher  principles  ;  on  the  principle  that,  incum- 
bered as  we  are  by  heavy  taxes,  that,  solicitous  as  we  are  to  provide  for  the  public 
credit,  we  feel  the  true  source  of  increased  revenue  to  be  increased  comfort,  an  in- 
creased taste  for  luxury,  and  that  unseen  and  voluntary  taxation  wiiich  arises  from 
increased  consumjjtion.  I  ask  you  to  consent  to  this  upon  proof  advanced  to  you, 
that  abundance  and  cheapness  lead  to  diminished  crime  and  increased  morality. 
I  could  adduce  to  you  many  instances  of  the  beneficial  etiects  of  this  comparative 
cheapness.  It  is  said  there  is  no  danger  of  scarcity,  and  why  then  should  we  inter- 
fere ?  Now,  what  is  scarcity?  It  is  a  relative  term.  That  which  is  not  scarcity 
to  us  may  be  scarcity  to  others.  But  remember  this,  the  lapse  of  three  years  of 
abundance  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  a  country.  Three  years  of  abun- 
dance and  comparative  cheapness  of  provisions,  have  materially  altered  the  circum- 
stances and  feelings  of  the  people.  That  which  was  not  scarcity  in  the  hard  winter  of 
1842,  would  be  scarcity  now.  That  which  was  not  then  a  denial  of  comforts,  though 
they  might  almost  amount  to  necessaries,  would  be  felt  severely  now.  There  would 
be  much  more  real  suffering  felt  in  1846,  after  tiie  enjoyment  of  three  years  of  com- 
parative abundance,  by  being  now  put  upon  a  short  allowance,  than  there  would  have 
been  in  1842.  Then,  I  advise  you  not  to  clicck  the  genial  growth  of  that  prosperity 
we  have  now  enjoyed  for  three  years.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  insensible 
that  that  prosperity  has  arisen  from  the  favour  of  Providence  towards  us.  I  do  not 
say  that  without  importing  grain  from  foreign  countries  you  could  not  have  a  suffi- 
cient supply  ;  but  I  entreat  you  well  to  consider  whether  or  no  that  should  constitute 
a  reason  why,  if  there  should  be  danger  of  an  insufficient  supply  at  home,  we  should 
not  remedy  the  evil  as  well  as  we  can  by  admitting  imports  from  abroad.  I  was 
much  struck  the  other  day  by  an  illustration  afforded  on  this  subject.  I  was  told 
that  in  one  battalion  of  the  guards,  in  this  town,  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  application  for  furloughs  by  the  private  soldiers,  within  the  last  three  years; 
and  that  the  furloughs  granted  in  1845  were  nearly  double  the  usual  number.  Upon 
inquiring  the  reason,  I  was  told  that  the  friends  of  these  soldiers  were  in  so  much 
more  comfortable  circumstances  than  formerly,  that  the  soldiers  were  continually 
invited  to  pass  some  time  in  the  country  with  their  relations,  and  tUat  they  availed 
themselves  of  these  invitations.  Now,  this  may  be  comparatively  a  trivial  circum- 
stance, but  it  seemed  to  me  a  striking  instance  of  the  moral  advantage  of  a  period 
of  abundance  in  facilitating  tlie  intercourse  of  kindly  feelings,  and  permitting  those 
who  are  divided,  and  could  not  do  so  in  periods  of  difficulty  and  distress,  to  revisit 
their  homes,  and  return,  probably,  with  feelings  better  qualifying  them  for  the  per- 
forma;n;e  of  their  duties.  I  was  asked  the  other  night  why  I  was  disposed  to  disturb 
that  state  of  prosperity  which  I  have  said  exists?  "  If,"  it  is  said,  "  there  has  been 
during  the  last  three  years  comparative  abundance  and  prosperity,  which  have  co- 
existed with  the  Corn-law  of  1842,  where  is  the  necessity  of  disturbing  that  arrange- 
ment?" My  answer  is,  that  up  to  the  month  of  October  last  all  these  indications 
of  prosperity  did  exist;  but  in  that  month,  and  three  or  four  months  subsequently, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  change.  I  find  a  passage  in  one  of  the  trade  circulars 
from  Manchester  which  explains  this  state  of  things,  and  which  I  will  read  to  the 
House.  It  is  dated  the  22.,d  of  January,  1846.  It  says — "  The  anticipations  which 
we  ventured  to  make  in  our  last  annual  circular,  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  year  we 
had  then  just  entered  upon,  were  fully  realised  for  the  first  nine  months,  during 
which  we  enjoyed  not  only  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  1844,  but  had  reached 
to  a  degree  unexampled  in  our  manufacturing  history — extending  to  every  branch, 
and  acting  powerfully  on  the  social  condition  of  our  teeming  population.  Tlie  causes 
which  combined  to  produce  this  state  of  things  were,  as  in  the  former  }'ear,  steadi- 
ness of  prices,  with  a  demand  constantly  keeping  pace  with  the  supply ;  low  ra'es 
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for  the  raw  material,  abundance  of  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  with  a  dis- 
criminating and  careful  management  of  our  banking  institutions;  regular  and  full 
employment  for  all  classes  of  our  operatives,  with  cheap  and  abundant  food,  and  the 
absence  of  any  political  event  threatening  either  our  domestic  peace  or  i'oreign  rela- 
tions; to  which  may  be  added,  the  wise  and  comprehensive  fiscal  measures  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament.  Unhappily,  we  have  lately  experienced  a  reverse  in  several 
of  these  elements  of  prosperity,  which,  acting  on  each  other,  led  to  a  state  of  em- 
barrassment under  which  we  laboured  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  are 
still  labouring,  though  in  a  mitigated  form. 

"  Our  home  trade  demanded,  up  to  the  end  of  September,  was  on  an  unpreceden- 
tedly  large  scale;  but,  from  the  causes  above-mentioned,  an  almost  total  suspension 
took  place  for  the  two  succeeding  months,  which  "have  been  followed  since  by  a 
moderate  business  only." 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  these  indications  of  prosperity  continued. 
I  admit  that  this  change  since  the  month  of  October  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
I  have  adopted  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come.  These,  Mr.  Greene,  are  the 
proposals  which,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  ofifer  for  tiie  adjustment — the  ulti- 
mate adjustment  of  this  question.  I  cannot  appeal  to  any  ungenerous  feeling — I 
cannot  appeal  to  fear,  or  to  any  thing  which  will  be  calculated  to  exercise  an  undue 
sway  over  the  reason  of  those  to  whom  these  proposals  are  made.  Tiiere  may  be 
agitation,  but  it  is  not  one  which  has  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes, 
there  being  amoug  them  a  total  absence  of  all  excitement.  I  admit  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that,  without  danger  to  the  public  peace,  we  might  continue  the  existing 
duties ;  therefore  I  cannot  appeal  to  fear  as  a  ground  for  agreeing  to  these  proposals. 
But  this  I  do  say — there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws.  There  is  between  the  master  manu- 
facturers and  the  operative  classes  a  common  conviction  that  did  not  prevail  in  1842 
or  at  a  former  period — that  it  will  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  these  laws  should 
be  repealed  ;  and  while  there  is  that  union  of  sentiment  between  them,  there  appears 
at  the  same  time  to  be  a  general  contentment  and  loyalty,  and  a  confidence  in  your 
justice  and  impartiality.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  example  which  you  set  in  tak- 
ing on  yourselves  great  pecuniary  burdens,  in  order  that  you  might  relieve  the 
labouring  classes  from  the  taxation  they  are  subject  to,  has  produced  the  deepest  im- 
l)ression  and  the  roost  beneficial  effect,  on  their  minds  ;  and  they  have  a  perfect  con- 
fidence, as  I  said  before,  in  your  justice  and  wisdom.  But  because  this  is  a  time  of 
peace;  because  there  is  a  perfect  calm,  except  so  far  as  an  agitation  among  the 
principal  manufacturers  may  interrupt  it;  because  you  are  not  subject  to  any 
coercion  whatever,  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  may  change ; 
tliat  we  may  have  to  contend  with  worse  harvests  than  that  of  this  year;  and  that  it 
may  be  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  moment  to  effect  an  adjustment  which 
I  believe  must  he  ultimately  made,  and  which  could  not  be  long  delayed  without 
engendering  feelings  of  animosity  between  different  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
From  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  settlement  is  not  to  be  delayed— that,  accom- 
])aiiied  with  the  ))recautionary  measures  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  will  not  inflict 
injury  on  the  agricultural  interest — from  those  feelings  1  should  deeply  lament,  ex- 
chisi\elv  on  ])ublic  grounds,  the  failure  of  the  attempt  which,  at  the  instance  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  I  have  made  on  this  occasion  to  reconmiend  to  your  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration  these  jtroposuls,  with  no  other  feeling  or  interest  in 
tlie  ultimate  issue  than  that  they  may,  to  use  the  wonls  of  her  Majesty's  speech, 
conduce  to  the  j)roinolion  "of  friendly  feelings  Ixstween  different  classes,  to  provide 
additional  security  for  the  continuance  of  ])eace,  and  to  maintain  contentment  and 
ha[)piness  at  home,  by  increasing  the  coniforts  and  bettering  the  comlition  of  the 
great  luxly  of  the  people."  The  right  hon.  barcmet  concluded  by  moving  the  follow- 
ing resi'lution: — ^Resolved — 'I'iiut  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importa- 
tion of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  i)aid  until  the  1st  day  of  February, 
184!),  the  following  duties,  viz. — [Here  follows  a  long  list  of  the  various  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  new  tarilf]. 

A  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  most  convenient  day  for  discussing  the  resolution, 
whicli  was  fixed  for  .Monday,  February  9,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Fkhki'art  9,  184G. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  in(o  committee  on  the 
Customs  and  Corn  importation  Act — Mr.  Miles  proposed  as  an  amendment,  "  That 
this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  resolve  itself  into  tlie  said  committee." 
At  the  close  of  the  fifth  night's  debate, — 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  again  spoke  as  follows: — i\Ir.  Speaker,  Two  matters  of  great 
importance  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  during  this  protracted  debate 
— the  one,  the  manner  in  which  a  party  should  be  conchicted ;  the  otiier,  the  measures 
by  which  an  imminent  public  calamity  shall  be  mitigated,  and  the  principles  by 
which  the  commercial  policy  of  a  great  empire  shall  for  tlie  future  be  governed. 
On  the  first  point,  the  manner  in  which  a  party  should  be  conducted  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  debate  has  turned.  1  do  not  undervalue  its  importance,  but, 
great  as  it  is,  surely  it  is  subordinate  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  to  that  other  question 
to  which  1  have  referred — the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  impending  scarcity, 
and  the  principles  by  which  your  commercial  policy  shall  hereafter  be  governed. 
On  the  party  question  I  have  little  defence  to  make.  Yes,  Sir,  these  are,  I  admit 
at  once,  the  worst  measures  for  party  interests  that  could  have  been  brought  forward. 
I  admit  also  that  it  is  unfortunate  tiiat  the  conduct  of  this  measure,  so  far  as  the 
Corn-laws  are  concerned,  should  be  committed  to  my  hands.  It  would  no  doubt, 
have  been  far  preferable,  that  those  should  have  the  credit,  if  credit  tliere  be,  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws,  who  have  been  uniform  and  consistent  opponents  of 
those  laws.  That  which  prevented  myself  and  those  who  concurred  with  me  from 
committing  it  at  once  to  other  hands,  was  the  firm  conviction  under  which  we 
laboured  that  a  part  of  this  empire  was  threatened  with  a  great  calamity.  I  did 
firmly  believe,  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  there  is  impending  over  you  a  calamity 
that  all  will  deplore.  I  did  think  that  while  there  was  that  danger,  and  while  I  had 
the  hopes  of  averting  it,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign, 
or  with  the  honour  of  a  public  man,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  shrinking  from  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  it  imposed.  While  I  retained  the  hope  of  acting  with 
a  united  administration,  while  I  thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  bringing  this 
question  to  a  settlement,  I  determined  to  retain  office  and  incur  its  responsibilities. 
When  1  was  compelled  to  abandon  that  hope  (my  sense  of  the  coming  evil  remaining 
the  same,)  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  consistent  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  of 
public  honour,  of  tendering  my  resignation  to  the  Queen,  and  leaving  her  Majesty 
the  full  opportunity  of  consulting  other  advisers.  I  otfered  no  opinion  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  That  is  almost  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal  act  of  the 
Sovereign;  it  is  for  the  Sovereign  to  determine  in  whom  her  confidence  shall  be 
l)laced.  It  was,  indeed,  my  duty  to  ascertain,  by  the  command  of  the  Queen,  whether 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  had  dissented  from  me  were  cither  themselves  prepared  to 
form  a  government,  or  to  advise  her  Majesty,  if  they  themselves  were  not  prepared,  to 
commit  to  other  hands,  the  formation  of  a  government — a  government,  I  mean,  to 
be  compos  d  of  public  men  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law. 
Those  from  whom  1  differed,  who  had  not  concurred  with  me  either  as  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  or  as  to  the  policy  of  altering  the  law, 
signified  their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interests  that  tliey  should 
form  a  government;  nor  could  they  advise  her  Majesty  to  resort  to  others  for  the 
formation  of  a  government  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law. 
Her  Majesty  determined  to  call  upon  tiie  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  forming  an  administration.  JMy  firm  belief  was  that  the  noble  lord 
would  have  undertaken  that  duty;  my  firm  persuasion  was — the  noble  lord  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  so — that  he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  undertaken  it. 
Daring  the  long  course  of  my  opjiosition  to  the  noble  lord,  I  cannot  charge  myself 
with  having  ever  said  anytliing  disrespectful  of  him.  We  have  acted  against  each 
other  for  many  years,  and  I  don't  recollect  anything  that  ever  passed  between  us 
likely  to  engender  hostile  or  acrimonious  feelings.  But  I  must  say,  the  noble  lord 
did  disappoint  me  when  he  did  not  at  once  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government 
on  the  principle  of  adjusting  this  question.  When  my  tender  of  resignation  had 
been  accepted,  and  when  the  noble  lord  liad  been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  I  consi- 
dered myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  in  a  private  capacity  on  my  own  personal  sense 
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of  the  public  Interests  and  my  own  feelings  of  public  duty.  I  knew  all  the  difficulties 
with  whicli  any  man  would  have  to  contend  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  knew  there  must  be  a  great  dislocation  of  parties.  In  the  firm  persuasion 
that  the  noble  lord  would  accept  the  office  of  first  minister,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  under  the  special  circumstances  under  which  he  would  have  undertaken  office,  to 
diminish  the  difficulties  with  which  he  might  have  to  contend,  in  attempting  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Corn -laws.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  give  the  noble  lord  such  assur- 
ances of  support  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  give.  In  the  explanation  which  I  offered 
the  other  night,  I  limited  myself  to  a  detail  of  the  facts  which  had  preceded  my 
retirement  from  office.  The  noble  lord's  explanation  commenced  from  that  period. 
Of  that  explanation  I  have  no  complaint  whatever  to  make.  It  was  perfectly  fair 
and  candid  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord.  But  there  are  additions  to  it  which  I  am 
desirous  of  supplying,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  demonstrate  that  I  had  no  wish 
to  defraud  others  of  the  credit  of  adjusting  the  Corn-laws.  My  resignation  of  office 
was  accepted  by  her  Majesty  on  the  6th  of  December  last.  On  the  8th  December, 
I  addressed  to  her  Majesty  the  following  communications,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  her  Majesty,  by  the  knowledge  of  my  views  and  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  Corn-laws,  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  my  successor: — 

"  Whitehall,  Bee.  8,  1845. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and,  influenced  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  the  relief  of  your  Majesty 
i'rom  embarrassment,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  public  interests  from  injnrv,  is 
induced  to  make  to  your  Majesty  this  confidential  communication  explanatory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  position  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the  great  question  which  is  now 
agitating  the  public  mind. 

"  Your  Majesty  can,  if  you  think  fit,  make  this  communication  known  to  the 
minister  who,  as  successor  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  be  honoured  by  your  Majesty's 
confidence. 

"  On  the  1st  of  November  last.  Sir  Robert  Peel  advised  his  colleagues,  on  account 
of  the  alarming  accounts  from  Ireland,  and  many  districts  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  from  disease,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  con- 
tingencies, which  in  his  opinion  were  not  improbable,  humbly  to  recommend  to  your 
IVIajesty  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  should  be  suspended  for  a 
limited  period,  eitlier  by  order  in  council,  or  by  legislative  enactment;  parliament, 
in  either  case,  being  summoned  without  dela^'. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  that  this  suspension,  fully  justified  by  the  tenor  of  the 
rejiort  to  whicli  he  has  referred,  would  compel,  during  the  interval  of  suspension, 
the  reconsideration  of  the  Corn-laws. 

"  If  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  had  then  been  in  concurrence  with  his  own,  he 
was  fully  j)rcpared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  suspension — and  of  the  necessary 
consefjuence  of  suspension,  a  comjjrehensive  review  of  the  laws  imposing  restrictions 
on  the  ini[)ort  of  foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual 
diminution  and  ultimate  removal. 

"  lie  was  disposed  to  recommend  that  any  new  laws  to  be  enacted  should  contain 
within  themselves  the  principle  of  gradual  reduction  and  final  repeal. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a  j)rivate  capacity,  measures  which 
may  l)e  in  general  conformity  witli  tliose  wliich  he  advised  as  a  minister. 

"  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  make  any  reference  to  the  details 
of  such  measures. 

•'  Your  Majesty  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  |)nj[)ose  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  undertake  the  iuiniation  of  a  government. 

"  The  principle  on  wliich  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared  to  reconmieud  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  laws  atl'ecting  llu;  import  of  the  main  articles  of  food,  was  in  general 
accordance  with  that  referred  t(j  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
letter  to  the  electors  of  tlie  city  of  London. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  wislied  to  accompany  the  renujval  of  restriction  on  the  admission 
of  such  articles,  witli  relief  to  the  land  from  any  charges  that  may  be  unduly  onerous, 
and  with  such  other  ])rovisions  as,  in  the  terms  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter,  '  caution 
and  even  scrupulous  forbearance  may  suggest.' 
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"  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  measures  founded  on  that  general  principle,  and 
will  exercise  any  influence  lie  may  possess  to  promote  their  success." 

Tliat  was  the  assurance  I  conveyed  to  her  Majesty  of  my  perfect  readiness  to  sup- 
port, if  proposed  by  others,  those  measures  which  I  liad  myself  deemed  necessary. 
I  could  not  but  foresee  that  in  addition  to  all  the  otlier  ditficulties  with  which  ihe 
noble  lord  or  any  other  minister  would  have  to  contend,  there  would  be  some  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  our  revenue  and  expenditure.  At  the  close  of  the  present 
financial  year  there  will  probably  be,  as  there  has  been  in  the  years  preceding,  a 
considerable  surplus  of  revenue  after  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  public  service. 
In  the  coming  year  there  must  be  increased  estimates,  reducing  the  future  surplus, 
and  I  thought  it  right  that  my  successor  shoulii  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  au 
unfavourable  contrast  for  which  he  could  not  be  responsible.  I  added,  therefore, 
to  my  assurance  of  support  with  respect  to  tlie  Corn-laws  this  further  assurance. 
It  refers  to  points  of  great  delicacy,  but  it  is  better  to  have  no  concealment  or  reserve. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  add  that,  should  your  Majesty's  future 
advisers,  after  consideration  of  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  army  of  this 
country  for  colynial  service,  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
bearing  which  steam  navigation  may  have  upon  maritime  warfare  and  the  defence 
of  the  country,  deem  it  advisable  to  propose  an  addition  to  the  army  and  increased 
naval  and  military  estimates.  Sir  Peel  Robert  will  support  the  proposal — will  do  all 
that  he  can  to  prevent  it  from  being  considered  as  indicative  of  hostile  or  altered 
feelings  towards  France,  and  will  assume,  for  the  increase  in  question,  any  degree 
of  responsibility,  present  or  retrospective,  which  can  fairly  attach  to  him." 

Now,  when  it  is  charged  on  me,  that  I  am  robbing  others  of  the  credit  which  is 
justly  due  to  them,  1  hope  that  this  explanation  of  the  course  I  pursued,  when  I  was 
acting  under  the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  adjustment  of  this  question  would  be 
committed  to  others,  may  tend  to  prove  that  I  was  not  desirous  of  robbing  others  of 
the  credit  of  settling  this  question,  or  of  trying  to  embarrass  their  course.  There 
were  further  communications  made,  and  in  the  course  of  those  communications  it 
was  proposed  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  noble  lord 
intended  to  arrange  this  question.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  I  should 
not  be  made  acquainted  with  such  details.  I  thought  that  my  knowledge  of  them, 
or  any  appearance  of  concert  between  the  noble  lord  and  myself,  would  have  had 
the  tendency  rather  to  prejudice  than  promote  the  adjustment  of  this  question.  I, 
therefore,  declined  to  receive  the  communication  of  those  details ;  but  I  think  that 
the  noble  lord  must  have  been  satisfied  that,  though  I  declined  to  concert  particular 
measures  with  him,  yet  it  was  my  intention  to  give  to  the  noble  lord,  in  his  attempt 
t"o  adjust  this  question  according  to  his  own  views  of  public  policy,  that  same  cordial 
support  which  it  is  his  boast  he  now  intends  to  give  me.  I  believe  that  must  have 
been  the  impression  of  the  noble  lord — [Lord  J.  Russell:  Hear,  hear!]— because, 
after  the  communications  with  me,  the  noble  lord  undertook  the  formation  of  a 
government ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  noble  lord  will  admit  that  no  act  of  mine 
caused  the  failure  of  the  noble  lord's  attempt,  and  that  I  was  in  no  way  concerned 
in  the  reasons  which  induced  the  noble  lord  finally  to  abandon  it.  I  made  no  inquiry 
as  to  the  persons  who  should  constitute  the  new  government ;  I  had  no  personal 
objections  of  any  kind.  My  conviction  was,  that  this  question  ought  to  be  adjusted. 
1  was  prepared  to  facilitate  its  adjustment  by  others  by  my  vote,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  whatever  influence  I  could  command.  So  much  for  my  conduct  towards 
political  opponents — better  entitled  than  myself  to  undertake  "the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws. 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  towards  those  who  so 
long  have  given  me  their  support.  I  admit  to  them  that  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  withhold  from  me  their  confidence.  I  admit  that  the  course  which  I  am 
pursuing  is  at  variance  with  the  princiides  on  which  party  is  ordinarily  conducted. 
But  I  do  ask  of  them,  whether  it  be  probable  that  I  would  sacrifice  their  favourable 
opinion  and  their  support,  unless  I  was  influenced  by  urgent  considerations  of  public 
duty — unless  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  these  precautions, 
and  advising  these  measures.  Notwithstanding  that  which  may  have  passed  in  this 
debate— notwithstanding  the  asperity  with  which  some  have  spoken,  I  will  do  that 
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party  (which  has  liitherto  supported  me)  the  justice  they  deserve.  No  person  can 
fill  the  situation  I  fill,  without  being  aware  of  the  motives  by  which  a  great  party  is 
influenced.  I  must  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  are  tlie  personal  objects 
of  those  around  me;  and  this  I  will  say,  notwithstanding  the  threatened  forfeiture  of 
their  confidence,  that  I  do  not  believe  (speaking  generally  of  the  great  body  of  the 
party)  that  there  ever  existed  a  party  influenced  by  more  honourable  and  disinter- 
ested feelings. 

While  I  admit  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course  I  have  pursued,  is  to 
offend,  probably  to  alienate,  a  great  party,  I  am  not  the  less  convinced  that 
any  other  course  would  have  been  ultimately  injurious  even  to  party  interests. 
I  know  what  would  have  conciliated  temporary  confidence.  It  would  have 
been  to  underrate  the  danger  in  Ireland,  to  invite  a  united  combination  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law,  to  talk  about  hoisting  the  flag  of  protection 
for  native  industry,  to  insist  that  agricultural  protection  should  be  maintained  in 
all  its  integrity — by  such  a  course  I  should  have  been  sure  to  animate  and  please 
a  party,  and  to  gain  for  a  time  their  cordial  approbation.  But  the  month  of 
May  will  not  arrive  without  demonstrating  that  I  should  thereby  have  abandoned 
my  duty  to  my  country — to  my  Sovereign — ay,  and  to  the  conservative  party. 
I  had,  and  have,  the  firm  persuasion- that  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind 
— the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  of  public  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws 
— independent  of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  make  the  defence  of  tiie  Corn- 
laws  a  very  difficult  task.  But  with  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  is  impend- 
ing in  Ireland,  it  was  utterly  irreconcilable  with  my  feelings  to  urge  the  landed 
interest  to  commit  thenT^elves  to  a  conflict  for  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  a  law 
which  attaches  at  the  present  time  a  duty  of  17«.  to  the  quarter  of  wheat.  What 
were  the  facts  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  public  peace,  and  rescuing  millions  from  the  calamity  of  starvation?  We  were 
assured  in  one  part  of  this  empire  there  are  4,000,000  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
dependent  on  a  certain  article  of  food  for  subsistence.  We  knew  that  on  that  article 
of  food  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  danger — what  would  be  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  what  the  amount  of 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  that  article  of  food.  But,  surely,  you  will  make  allowances 
for  those  vvho  were  charged  with  the  heaviest  responsibility,  if  their  worst  anticipa- 
tions should  be  realized  by  the  event.  We  saw,  in  the  distance,  the  gaunt  forms  of 
famine,  and  of  disease  following  in  the  train  of  famine.  Was  it  not  our  duty  to  the 
country,  ay,  our  duty  to  the  party  that  supported  us,  to  avert  the  odious  charge  of 
indifference  and  neglect  of  timely  precautions?  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  before 
you  come  to  a  final  decision  on  this  question,  that  you  should  understand  this  Irish 
case.  You  must  do  so.  The  reading  of  letters  may  be  distasteful  to  you;  but  you 
shall  have  no  ground  for  imputing  it  to  me  that  I  left  you  in  ignorance  of  a  danger 
wiiicli  I  believe  to  be  imminent.  I  may  have  lost  your  confidence — I  will  not  try 
to  regain  it  at  the  expense  of  truth.  I  can  conciliate  no  favour  by  the  expression  of 
regret  for  the  course  I  have  taken.  So  far  from  it,  I  declare,  in  the  face  of  this 
House  that  tlie  day  of  my  public  life,  which  I  look  back  on  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  pride,  is  that  1st  of  November  last,  when  I  offered  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  in  council  to  open  the  ports,  and  to  trust  to  you  for 
approval  and  indemnity.  I  wished  then,  that  by  the  first  packet  which  sailed  after 
the  1st  of  November,  the  news  might  have  gone  forth  that  the  jjorts  were  open.  The 
primary  object  of  such  a  measure,  of  course,  would  have  been  to  increase  the  supply 
of  fond,  and  to  take  precautions  against  famine,  although  otlier  collateral  advantages 
nii^ht  have  flowed  from  it.  Had  we  opened  the  ports,  and  had  our  anticipations 
j)roved  to  be  in(;orrect — had  the  result  siiovvn  that  wc  had  formed  a  false  estimate  of 
this  danger — I  i)elievc  that  the  geiierosit}'  of  parliament  would  have  protected  us 
from  censure.  ["Hear,  hear."]  Tiiat  would  have  been  the  ease  had  our  anticipa- 
tions jiroved  to  be  wrong;  but  what  is  the  fiu-XY  During  the  latter  part  of  Uecembcr 
and  Jarniary,  there  wus  a  temporary  suspension  of  alaiin,  after  the  opinions  we  had 
received  from  men  eminent  in  science.  I  never  shared  in  the  sanguine  hopes  that 
there  woulil  be  al^undance  of  food,  that  the  potato  disease  was  exaggerated,  and  that 
we  might  safely  trust  to  existing  supplies.     I  felt   that  the  lime  would  arrive  when 
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the  opinions  of  those  individuals  would  be  justified.  And  what  is  the  fact?  I  will 
read  to  you  some  communications,  not  so  much  for  the  vindication  of  the  govern- 
ment as  for  the  guidance  of  your  own  future  course.  It  is  not  right  that  I  should 
leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  this  case.  ["  Hear,  hear."]  It  is  true  the 
present  proposition  is  not  a  suspension  of  the  duties,  but  it  is  a  virtual  suspension. 
It  comprehends  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  maize  and  rice,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  to  a  nominal  amount  on  barley  antl  oats,  and  the  reduction  of  tlie  duty  on  wheat 
from  17s.  to  4s.  Before  you  decide  on  rejecting  or  delaying  this  measure,  hear  and 
consider  the  reports  which  the  last  few  days  have  brought  from  Ireland.  You 
seemed  to  discredit  the  reports  of  official  authorities ;  and  some,  I  regret  to  say, 
countenanced  the  notion  that  public  men  were  base  enough  to  act  in  concert  for  the 
purpose  of  exaggeration.  I  will  now  read,  therefore,  no  reports  from  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant. I  will  read  letters  which  the  last  two  mails  have  brought  from  Ireland, 
from  men  from  whose  statements  you  cannot  have  the  pretence  of  withholding  con- 
fidence. I  will  first  read  a  communication  from  Sir  David  Roche,  who  was  for 
some  time  member  for  the  city  of  Limerick.  He  was  one  of  those  who  at  first 
thought  the  apprehension  of  famine  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  extraordinary 
precautions  were  unnecessary.  This  day  has  brought  me  this  letter  from  him, 
dated  Carass,  near  Limerick,  Feb.  11  : — "  No  person  was  more  disposed  than  I  was 
to  look  with  hope  to  that  part  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  that  appeared  sound 
before  Christmas.  I  thought  it  was  quite  safe  and  certain  to  keep  in  the  usual  way, 
and  in  my  answer  to  the  Lord-lieutenant's  circular  I  stated  that  hope  with  great 
confidence,  adding  that  the  crop  was  so  large,  the  sound  portion  would  nearly  feed 
the  people."  (This,  then,  is  a  disinterested  authority.)  "  But  I  grieve  to  say,  that 
every  day  convinces  me  of  the  error  I  was  under;  the  potatoes  that  were  apparently- 
sound  then,  had  more  or  less  the  disease  in  an  incipient  state,  and  the  greater  part 
is  now  obliged  to  be  given  to  pigs  and  cattle,  to  save  the  owners  from  total  loss. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  several  parishes  have  made  this  painful  communication  to 
me ;  my  own  experience  as  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  practical  farmer,  holding  in 
my  possession  large  animal  farms  in  three  difterent  parts  of  this  county,  and  also  ia 
the  county  Clare,  entirely  corresponds  with  their  statements.  I  don't  think  by  the 
first  of  May  next,  that  out  of  one  hundred  acres  of  potatoes  on  my  land,  sound  seed 
will  be  left  me  for  next  year's  crop. 

"  If  the  case  is  so  bad  with  me,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  four  districts  I  allude 
to,  how  much  worse  must  it  be  with  the  poor,  who  have  not  the  convenience  and 
aid  that  large  farming  establishments,  with  substantial  buildings,  can  command? 
In  short,  as  one  rides  through  the  country,  rotten  potatoes  are  to  be  seen  everywhere 
in  large  quantities  by  the  side  of  the  roads ;  pits,  lately  turned,  in  most  cases  much 
smaller  than  the  heaps  of  rotten  potatoes  alongside  them;  and  those  in  the  pits  are 
certain,  if  not  quickly  consumed,  to  share  in  the  general  decay. 

"  Such,  sir,  is  the  state  I  may  say  of  the  entire  country.  No  doubt  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  while  the  remains  of  the  potatoes  last,  destitution  will  not  be  general ; 
but  I  pray  you,  sir,  look  to  it  in  time." 

There  were  some  of  us  who  did  look  to  it  in  time,  and  I  wish  that  our  advice  had 
been  acted  on.  That  is  the  report  from  the  county  of  Limerick.  I  now  come  to 
the  Queen's  county.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  report,  received  February  12, 
1846  :— 

"  Queen's  Counttt,  Stkadballt,  Feb.  11,  1846. 

"  With  reference  to  the  potato  disease,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  was  requested  by  Sir 
Edward  Walsh  and  Sir  A.  Weldon,  two  magistrates  of  this  district,  to  make  a  more 
searching  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  potatoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
collieries  than  had  hitherto  been  made.  The  instructions  were,  to  make  the 
examination  by  properties,  and  ruled  forms  were  supplied  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  with 
such  headings  as  he  considered  applicable  to  the  case. 

"  On  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  I  proceeded  to  Wolfhill,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  commenced  with  the  property 
of  Mr.  Ilovenden.  Mr.  Ilovenden  himself  being  with  us,  we  examined  every  house 
on  the  property,  took  down  the  number  of  each  family,  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
planted,  and  the  quantity  (from  actual  inspection)  now  remaining  on  hands,  with 
the  quantity  of  oats  or  other  grain  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  On  Tuesday, 
197- Vol.  IV. 
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we  went  over  the  property  of  Sir  Cliarlcs  Coote,  adjoining  Mr.  Ilovenden's,  and  also 
over  Mr.  Carter's,  and,  so  far  as  time  would  admit,  examined  a  few  families  on  tlie 
property  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  of  Gracefield.  Our  inquiries  extended  to  about  190 
families  altogether,  and  enable  me  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  to  state  the  fright- 
ful extent  to  which  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  has  proceeded  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Many  families  whom  we  visited,  and  who  had  planted  sufficient  for  their 
ordinary  wants,  including  the  seed  necessary  for  the  ensuing  season,  have  not  had  a 
potato  of  any  kind  for  the  last  month.  [Observe,  this  is  in  the  month  of  February,  five 
months  at  least  before  there  can  be  any  supply  from  the  natural  bounty  of  Providence.] 
Others  have  lost  nearly  all;  and  the  few  that  still  remain  are  totally  unfit  for 
human  food.  In  every  instance  where  we  saw  potatoes  in  pits  in  the  fields  we  had 
them  examined,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  we  found  them  to  be  a  mass  of 
putrefaction,  perfectly  disgusting,  even  to  look  at.  We*  examined  a  few  houses  on 
the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  where  the  land  is  of  much  better  quality,  but 
the  result  was  in  every  case  the  same.  There  are  literally  no  potatoes  remaining  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

"  I  understand  the  magistrates  intend  to  meet  on  an  early  day,  and  make  some 
representation,  through  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  on  the  above  subject. 

"  W..  W.  Hemswokth,  Sub-inspector,  1st  RaieJ'^ 

I  pass  on  to  Waterford.  There  are  letters  received  within  the  last  two  days;  one 
from  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  that  county — Lord  Stuart  de  Decies.  It  is  dated  the 
10th  of  February;  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it.  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies 
is  a  person  whose  opinions  must  carry  with  them  great  authority.  He  says — "  His 
excellency  will  find  in  these  statements  an  announcement  of  the  alarming  fact,  that 
in  two  districts  alone  of  the  union  in  question  there  are  even  at  this  early  period  of 
the  year,  no  less  than  300  persons  whose  stores  of  provisions  are  upon  the  point  of 
becoming  exhausted.  In  the  meanwhile  the  rot  is  represented  as  making  daily  pro- 
gress amongst  the  potatoes,  which  until  lately  it  was  hoped  might  have  been  preserved 
in  a  state  of  jiartial  soundness  for  some  time  longer^  and  there  is  every  reason,  there- 
fore, to  anticipate  that  the  distress  now  prevailing  in  certain  localities  will  very 
speedily  cause  its  pressure  to  be  felt  by  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  union. 
With  this  prospect  in  view,  the  probability  is,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer 
months,  although  foreign  supplies  were  to  be  admitted  immediately,  duty  free,  and  thus 
the  facilities  of  providing  food  for  the  people  in  exchange  for  their  labour  be  removed 
beyond  the  means  whicli  landed  proprietors  have  at  the  present  moment  within  their 
reach  for  this  jjurpose.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  I  would  venture  respect- 
fully to  submit,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  county  of  Waterford  are  involved,  that 
much  good  might  Ije  cttected  in  keeping  down  jirices  by  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment corn  stores,  from  which  grain  might  be  purchased  at  first  cost  jirice  iq  such 
towns  as  Youglial,  Dungarvan,  Waterf(jrd,  Carriclc,  Clonmel,  and  perhaps  Lismore. 
In  all  but  tlie  last  mentioned  of  these  towns  there  is  an  adequate  military  force  for 
the  protection  of  such  granaries,  if  established,  an<l  no  part  of  the  county  would  then 
be  beyond  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distance  from  a  depot,  whence  food  on  moderate 
terms  might  be  drawn  to  those  localities  which  stood  in  need  of  a  supply." 

The  next  I  read  is  from  Kerry,  dated  the  9th  of  February,  from  a  gentleman 
whose  statements  1  believe  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect — Mr.  Thomas  Dillon: 
— "  I  regret  to  have  to  report,  for  the  information  of  government,  that  serious 
ravages  iia^e  been  made  latterly  on  the  potatoes  by  the  disease  which,  for  the  last 
two  months,  was  sujjposed  at  least  not  to  he  i)rogressive.  Having  gone  round  my 
district  within  the  last  ten  days,  I  have  had  opportunities  not  only  of  hearing,  but 
of  witnes.-iiig  the  destruction  which  has  been  committed,  and  which  is  gaining 
ground  .r,i|)i(lly,  contrary  to  the  hopes  which  have  been  for  some  time  cherished,  as 
to  excite  liie  utmost  alarm  among  all  classes;  and  for  my  own  part  1  feel  almost 
confounded  at  the  dillicully  that  nuist  exist  in  procuring  a  sulliciency  of  good  seed 
I'or  the  ensuing  croi)." 

Such  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Dillon,  of  Cahircivcen,  resident  magistrate.  The 
1  louse  is  aware  that  there  has  been  sitting  for  some  time  past  in  Dublin  a  commission, 
one  of  whose  duties  it  has  been  to  collect  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the 
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extent  of  the  deficiency  in  different  localities.  Tliiit  commission  lias  lately  made  a 
report,  which  refers,  I  fear,  to  a  period  antecedent  to  that  in  which  this  disease  has 
reappeared.  I  liave  here  an  official  statement,  from  the  highest  authority,  embracing 
almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  every  electoral  district,  with  the  exception  of  ninety- 
nine,  having  sent  returns;  and  these  are  the  facts  reported  by  the  commissioners: — 
"  That  in  four  electoral  divisions  the  loss  of  potatoes  has  been  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  crop:  in  93,  between  seven-tenths  and  eight-tenths;  in  125,  the  loss 
approaches  to  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  crop;  in  16,  it  approaches  to  six-tentlis; 
in  596  nearly  one-half  of  the  crop  is  entirely  destroyed;  and  in  582  divisions  nearly 
fonr-tenths  of  the  crop  are  entirely  destroyed." 

Here  are  requisitions  made  to  us,  and  we  are  acting  upon  them,  to  establish 
stores  of  corn  for  the  people,  to  be  retailed  at  cost  prices,  or  given  in  remuneration 
for  labour.  [An  hon.  member:  It  will  be  wanted  for  seed.]  Yes;  to  get  potatoes 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  ensuing  year  is  next  to  impossible.  An  eighth  of 
the  whole  crop  is  required  for  seed;  each  acre  of  potatoes  requires  nearly  a  ton, 
three-fourths  of  a  ton,  at  least,  for  seed;  take  the  tonnage  which  it  would  require  to 
bring  in  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  from  any  part  of  Europe  where  potatoes  may  still 
abound;  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  foreign  import.  You  must  look 
for  seed  from  the  domestic  supply— by  making  savings  from  the  existing  crop.  And 
here  is  the  danger,  that  when  the  pressure  of  famine  is  severe,  the  immediate  craving 
of  hunger  will  be  supplied — the  necessities  of  next  year  will  be  forgotten ;  the  govern- 
ment must  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  saving  of  potatoes  in 
sufficient  quantities,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  seed  for  next  year.  How  are  we 
to  do  this?  By  the  substitution,  I  suppose,  of  some  other  articles  of  provision,  to 
be  given  under  wise  regulations,  for  the  purj)ose  of  preventing  abuse.  Suppose,  now, 
that  in  April  or  May  next,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  proposing  votes  of 
public  money  to  cover  past  or  future  expenditure — will  there  be  a  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  those  votes,  if  the  Corn-law  is  to  remain  unaltered?  We  are  now  encouraging 
the  resident  proprietors,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  to  make  great  exertions;  we  are  telling  them, 
"  Individual  charity  in  your  localities  must  supply  more  than  the  government  can 
supply;  you  must  give  corn  in  exchange  for  seed  potatoes,  or  for  the  sustenance  of 
human  life."  Is  it  quite  reasonable  to  make  these  demands  on  the  private  charity 
of  those  whose  straitened  means  leave  little  disposable  for  charity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  levy  17s.  duty  on  the  quarter  of  foreign  wheat?  Is  the  state  to  show  no 
charity?  For  what  is  the  duty  to  be  levied?  For  revenue?  But  we  may  have  to 
spend  pubHc  money  in  the  purchase  of  corn — we  may  have  to  raise  its  price  to  the 
consumer  by  our  unusual  intervention.  Surely  it  is  a  more  becoming  course  to 
remit  duty  than  to  buy  heavily  taxed  corn!  Shall  we  levy  the  175.  for  protection  to 
domestic  corn?  What — when  in  600  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland  only  half  the  crop 
of  potatoes  has  been  saved,  and  in  600  more  only  three-fifths,  while  in  some,  nearly 
eight-tenths  are  gone?  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  credit  and  honour  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  this  country  to  say,  "We  throw  upon  the  government  the 
responsibility  of  averting  the  evils  of  famine,  but  not  one  letter  of  the  existing  Corn- 
law  shall  be  altered?  "  Would  it  be  fidelity  to  the  landed  interest  were  I  to  counsel 
this?  No;  I  believe  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  outward  show  of  consistency, 
such  a  proposal  would  be  the  real  "treachery"  which  you  impute  to  me,  because  I 
have  thought  it  for  your  interest,  and  the  interests  of  all,  to  relieve  ourselves  from 
the  odium  of  stipulating  for  these  restrictions  on  food  in  such  a  moment  of  pressure. 
What  would  have  been  said?  Why,  the  pressure  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  is  not 
half  so  severe  as  it  will  be  in  Ireland;  and  see  what  the  government  in  those  two 
countries  did  at  an  early  period  of  the  autumn.  In  Belgium,  the  executive  govern- 
ment took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  opening  the  ports  to  every  description 
of  provisions.  The  government  of  Holland  exercised  the  power  which  it  had  to  do 
this  by  ordinance.  Belgium  is  an  agricultural  country;  the  chambers  (the  lords 
and  commons  of  a  neighbouring  state)  assembled;  the  government  asked  for  indem- 
nity, and  for  the  continuance  of  open  ports.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  by 
acclamation  as  it  were,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  the  representatives  of  the  landed 
interest  in  Belgium  gave  the  government  indemnity,  and  continued  the  permission 
freely  to  import  every  article  of  food.    What,  under  similar  circumstances,  has  been 
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the  course  taken  by  the  parliament  of  this  country?  What  has  been  the  course  taken 
by  parliaments  as  deeply  interested  as  we  can  be  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture?  There 
have  been  times  before  the  present  when  there  has  been  the  apprehension  of  scarcity 
in  this  country;  what  has  been  the  remedy?  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  the 
heart  of  every  man  suggested?  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  legislative  wisdom 
took?  Why,  in  every  case,  without  exception,  the  removal  for  a  time  of  the  duties 
upon  foreign  corn.  [Cheers.]  [An  hon.  member:  What  was  done  at  the  end  of  the 
time?]  I  will  come  to  that  immediately.  I  rejoice  in  the  cheer  which  1  received 
from  that  quarter  [looking  to  the  protection  benches];  what  is  it  but  an  assent — 
apparently  a  unanimous  assent  —  ["No!"]  at  any  rate,  a  very  general  assent — that 
at  a  period  of  impending  famine,  the  proper  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  encourage  the 
free  importation  of  food?  I  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  if  that  had  been  the  proposal, 
namely,  that  existing  duties  upon  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  that  proposal  would  have  met  with  general  assent.  Then,  if  that  be 
so,  I  ask  you  to  expedite  the  passing  of  this  bill :  either  do  that,  or  move  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  duties  upon  all  articles  of  provision  shall  forthwith  be  suspended. 

I  will  not  omit  the  other  consideration— the  course  to  be  taken  after  you  have  sus- 
pended the  law;  I  am  trying  now  to  convince  yon  that  I  should  have  been  unfaithful 
and  treacherous  to  the  landed  interest,  and  to  the  party  that  protect  the  landed  interest, 
if  I  had  concealed  the  real  pressure  of  this  Irish  case,  and  had  called  forth  party 
cheers  by  talking  about  "hoisting  the  flag  of  protection ''—or  "rousing  the  British 
lion" — or  "  adhering  to  the  true  blue  colour" — or  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  Corn- 
laws  "in  all  their  integrity."  I  am  trying  to  convince  yon,  by  fair  reasoning,  that 
that  is  a  course  which  would  not  have  been  consistent  either  with  the  public  interest, 
or  with  the  credit  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  That  is  all  I  am  asking  you  now  to 
admit.  If  you  answer  rae,  "We  will  readily  consent  to  suspend  this  law  until  next 
harvest,"  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  that  admission  from  three-fourths  of  those  by  whom 
Ishall  be  opposed,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stipulate  thatfor  thepresentno  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  Corn-law,  that  no  maize  should  be  admitted,  that  no  rice  should 
be  admitted,  that  no  oats  should  be  admitted,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty,  and  that  the 
duty  upon  wheat  should  be  maintained  at  17a'.;  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  have  established,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  great  majority,  that  that  would  not  have  been  a  prudent  or  a 
defensible  course.  I  say  it  would  not,  because  at  all  periods  of  our  history  the  natural 
precautions  that  has  been  taken  has  been  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  foreign  corn  in 
times  of  scarcity.  Imust  quotesomeof  those  instances. In  1756,  there  was  the  apprehen- 
sion of  famine;  j)arliament  was  assembled:  the  first  step  taken  was  to  prohibit,  un- 
wisely, in  my  opinion,  the  exportation  of  corn;  the  second  was  to  permit  importation 
duty  free.  In  1767,  you  were  again  threatened  with  scarcity;  the  first  act  of  the 
parliament  was,  to  a<lmit  provisions  duty  free.  In  1791,  parliament  altered  the  Corn- 
laws — they  established  a  new  Corn-law.  In  1793,  there  was  the  apprehension  of 
scarcity;  notwithstanding  the  new  Corn-law,  one  of  tlie  very  first  acts  upon  the  statute 
book  of  179;$  is  to  remove,  for  a  time,  all  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
In  1795,  tiiere  was  an  aprehension,  not  of  famine,  but  of  scarcity,  severely  pressing 
upon  some  classes  of  the  community;  and  in  that  year,  and  again  in  1796,  the  same 
remedy  was  adopted— the  removal  of  all  duty  upon  foreign  corn.  In  1799,  the  same 
course  was  pursued,  and  free  importation  allowed.  Why  then,  I  ask,  with  all  these 
precedents- — when  the  danger,  in  the  case  of  some  at  least,  was  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent— would  it  have  been  wise  for  a  goveriunent  to  counsel  that  we  should  pursue  a 
diflerent  course,  refuse  facilities  for  importation,  and  determine  upon  maintaining 
the  existing  law  ?  Sir,  I  believe  that  course  would  have  involved  the  government 
and  the  parliament  in  the  greatest  discredit;  and  so  far  from  assisting  us  in  main- 
taining the  exisling  law,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  that  law  would  have  been  encmribered 
with  a  degree  of  odium  which  would  have  made  the  defence  of  it  impossible.  It 
was  u|)on  these  grounds  that  1  acted.  Seeing  what  had  been  done  in  neighbouring 
countries,  and  what  had  been  imiformly  done  by  your  own  parliament,  not  when 
corn  was  at  lOOj.  or  HO.v.,  but  in  periods  when  it  was  under  60s. — seeing  that  the 
acknowledged  remedy  for  scarcity  was  ()|)ening  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  fo- 
reign corn,  I  advised  the  suspension  of  the  Corn-laws.  Do  not  answer  me  by  saying, 
"  'I  here  was  at  the  period  to  which  you  refer  a  diHerent  Corn-law — there  was  no 
fcliding-scale — there  was  no  admission  of  foreign  corn  at  a  low  duty  when  the  price 
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was  high."  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  ;  during-  the  whole  of  that  period,  when 
corn  was  above  54,<f.  in  price,  it  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  Gd. ;  the  law  made  pro- 
vision for  the  free  importation  of  corn  with  even  moderate  prices.  And  why  did 
parliament  interfere?  It  was  in  order  that  the  high  duty  should  not  attach  on  a 
reduction  of  price.  When  corn  was  below  .'54.s.,  there  was  a  duty  of  from  2s.  Gd.  to 
24s.  3d.  ;  when  it  was  above  5-is.  the  duty  was  G(/. ;  by  the  natural  operation  of  the 
law,  therefore,  corn  were  admitted  when  prices  were  high  ;  but  there  was  a  fear 
that,  from  a  sudden  importation  from  neighbouring  ports,  corn  might  fall  below  546"., 
and  the  high  duty  might  attach.  To  prevent  that,  and  to  give  a  guarantee  to  the 
foreign  importer  that  he  should  be  certain  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  have  his  corn 
admitted  at  a  duty  of  Gd.,  parliament  interposed,  and  gave  him  that  guarantee.  If, 
then,  we  had  refused  to  interfere,  what  a  contrast  might  have  been  drawn  between 
us  and  those  parliaments !  Would  refusal  have  been,  or  would  it  now  be,  for  the 
credit  either  of  parliament  or  of  government  ?  I  think  not.  We  advised,  therefore 
— at  least  I  advised,  and  three  of  my  colleagues  concurred  with  me — the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  law.  The  question  is,  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  The  law  is  not 
suspended — parliament  is  sitting.  It  would  be  disrespectful  towards  parliament  for 
the  executive  to  take  any  step ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  executive,  by  an  order  of 
council,  to  do  that  which  might  have  been  done  by  an  extreme  exercise  of  authority, 
when  parliament  was  not  sitting;  it  would  not  be  constitutional  to  do  it?  It  may 
be  true  that  the  best  time  has  passed  away  ;  that  the  first  of  November  was  ^  better 
period  for  doing  this  than  the  present.  Yes,  but  admitting  that,  the  necessity  for 
acting  with  decision  on  the  16th  February  is  only  increased.  True,  the  supplies  of 
foreign  corn  might  have  been  more  ample,  had  the  ports  been  opened  on  the  Ist  No- 
vember; but  you  have  six  months  yet  before  you — and  what  course  do  you  suggest? 
If  any  one  dissents  froni  that  course  which  we  propose,  let  him  propose  another. 
You  must  make  your  choice.  You  must  either  maintain  the  existing  law,  or  make 
some  proposal  for  increasing  the  facilities  of  procuring  foreign  articles  of  food. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  second  consideration  from  which  I  said  I  would  not 
shrink.  After  the  suspension  of  the  existing  law,  and  the  admission  of  foreign  im- 
portation for  a  period  of  several  months,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  exist- 
ing Corn-laws  ?  That  is  the  question  which  a  minister  was  bound  to  consider  who 
advised  the  suspension  of  the  Oorn-laws.  Now,  my  conviction  is  so  strong  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  after  establishing  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  corn  for  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  months,  to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  existing  Oorn-law  should 
come  into  operation  at  the  end  of  that  period,  that  I  could  not  encourage  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  such  a  result.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  after  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  law,  the  law  itself  would  revive  by  its  own  operation,  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  any  special  enactment  to  restore  its  vigour.  But  I  think  it  is  an 
utter  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  suppose  it  possible  that  after 
tills  country,  for  eight  months,  should  have  tasted  of  freedom  in  the  trade  in  corn,  you 
could  revive,  either  by  the  tacit  operation  of  the  law  itself,  or  by  new  and  special 
enactment,  the  existing  Corn-law.  Surely,  the  fact  of  suspension,  would  be  a  con- 
demnation of  the  law.  It  would  demonstrate  that  the  law,  which  professed  by  the 
total  reduction  of  duty  on  corn  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  price  to  provide  se- 
curity against  scarcity,  had  failed  in  one  of  its  essential  parts.  Yet  you  insist  on 
the  revival  of  this  law.  Now  let  me  ask,  would  you  revive  the  existing  Corn-law  in 
all  its  provisions?  Would  j'ou  refuse  the  admission  of  maize  at  lower  duties  ? — at 
present  the  duty  on  maize  is  almost  prohibitory.  Do  not  suppose  that  those  who 
advised  suspension  overlooked  the  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  suspension — 
of  the  bearing  it  would  have  upon  the  state  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  question  of 
future  protection.  At  the  expiration  of  suspension  will  you  revive  the  existing  law, 
or  will  you  propose  a  new  and  modified  Corn-law  ?  If  the  existing  law,  every  mani- 
fest defect  must  be  preserved.  By  that  law,  the  duty  on  maize  varies  inversely,  not 
with  the  price  of  maize,  but  with  the  price  of  barley.  We  want  maize — the  price  of 
barley  is  falling,  but  we  can  get  no  maize,  because  there  is  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
maize  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  barley.  Oh,  say  some,  we  will  have  a 
little  alteration  of  the  law,  we  will  provide  for  the  case  of  maize.  Now,  do  not  dis- 
regard public  feeling  in  matters  of  tiiis  kind.  It  is  not  right  that  mere  feeling  should 
overbear  the  deliberate  conviction  of  reason  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  that  when  ques- 
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tions  of  food  are  concerned,  public  feeling  cannot  safely  be  disregarded.  In  the 
course  of  last  session  notice  was  given  that  maize  should  be  imported  duty  free, 
because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  have  maize  for  food  for  cattle.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  devise  a  new  Corn-law,  the  leading  principle  of  which  should 
be  that  maize  should  come  in  duty  free,  because  the  admission  of  that  article  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  feed  his  cattle  and  pigs  with  it,  but  that  there  are  certain  other 
articles  used  for  consumption  by  human  beings — and  in  respect  to  them  the  law  shall 
be  maintained  in  all  its  force?  Do  you  advise  me  to  commit  you  to  fight  that 
battle?  I  am  assuming  now  that  the  necessity  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  has 
been  established  :  that  suspension  having  taken  place,  would  you  deliberately  advise 
the  government,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests,  or  for  the  sake  of  party  interests, 
to  give  a  pledge  either  that  the  existing  Corn-law,  at  the  expiration  of  that  suspen- 
sion should  be  revived  unaltered — or  that  there  should  be  some  trumpery  modifica- 
tion of  it,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  feeders  of  pigs  and  cattle  ?  Are  you  insensi- 
ble to  the  real  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  question  ?  Are  you  insensible  to  the 
altered  convictions  of  many  of  your  own  party?  Could  I  safely  rely  upon  your 
cordial  and  unanimous  support,  as  a  party,  for  the  redemption  of  that  pledge  ?  Look 
to  the  change  of  opinion,  not  among  politicians,  which  you  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
some  interested  or  corrupt  motives  ;  but  look  to  the  opinions  tliat  have  been  expressed 
— to  the  sincerity  of  which  conclusive  proofs  have  been  given  by  some  of  the  most 
honourable  men  that  ever  sat  upon  these  benches.  Did  my  noble  friend  Lord  Ashley 
vacate  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Dorset  from  any  interested  or  corrupt  motive?  Did 
^Ir.  Sturt,  or  Mr.  W.  Patten,  avow  their  change  of  opinion  from  any  interested  or 
corrupt  motives?  Did  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton  offer  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Cheshire,  or 
Lord  Henniker  his  seat  for  Suffolk,  from  any  other  than  a  real  change  of  opinion — 
from  a  conviction  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws  ?  Did  Mr.  Dawnay  vacate  his  seat  from  such  motive  ?  Did  a  young 
member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Charteris,  glowing  with  as  high  and  honourable  a  spirit 
as  ever  animated  the  breast  of  an  English  gentleman — distinguished  for  great  acute- 
ness — great  intelligence — great  promise  of  future  eminence — did  he  abandon  his  seat 
for  Gloucestershire,  and  withdraw  from  this  stirring  conflict  from  any  interested  or 
corrupt  motive?  Surely  these  are  proofs  that  that  minister  who  should  suspend  the 
law,  and  give  a  guarantee  of  the  revival  of  it  when  the  period  of  suspension  expired, 
would  have  enormoiis  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

But  let  us  observe  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  the  admissions  and  expressions 
of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  the  government. 
The  first  I  notice  is  the  hon.  member  for  Himtingdon.  Well,  I  confess  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Baring,  some  of  the  opinions  intro- 
duced by  iiim  in  regard  to  commerce  and  the  Corn-laws.  Would  that  hon.  gentleman 
foUow  me  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law  after  the  suspension  of  it? 
So  far  from  it,  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  that  this  is  just  the  time  for  a  compromise 
on  the  subject.  He  then  would  abandon  me,  if,  after  the  suspension,  I  had  undertaken 
a  guarantee  to  revive  the  existing  law.  He  says  this  is  just  the  time  for  a  compromise. 
If  ever  there  was  an  unfortunate  moment  for  a  compromise,  it  is  the  present.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  compromise?  Clearly  a  new  Corn-law.  Now,  what  would  be  the  secu- 
rity for  tiie  i)crmanence  of  that  new  Corn-law?  [Cheers  from  the  protection  benches.] 
You  cheer  ;  but  wliat  says  every  hon.  gentleman  who  has  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists?  That  what  the  agriculturist  chiefly  wishes  for  is,  permanence  as  to  the 
Corn-law.  Would  a  modified  Corn -law  give  that  assurance  of  ])ermauence  ?  Is  there, 
in  truth,  any  choice  between  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law  and  its  repeal  ? 

I  am  reviewing  the  statements  of  protectionists — of  the  enemies  of  the  measures 
of  the  government,  and  I  am  attempting  to  prove  out  of  their  own  mouths,  tiiat  it  is 
hopeless  to  undertake  to  re-establish  the  present  Corn-law,  after  its  suspension.  I 
confine  myself  to  the  stoutest  advocates  for  protection.  There  is  the  member  for 
lloxburghshire  :  he  was  among  the  loudest  in  condemning  the  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  member  for  RoxlMiighshire,  hy  the  way,  has  a  curious  notion  of  the 
relation  between  a  country  and  its  minister,  and  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
rnioist(!r  of  that  sovereign.  The  hon.  gentleman  likened  me  to  a  hired  advocate  in 
a  suit  at  law.  He  said  I  lia<i  thrown  uj)  my  brief.  iVrhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
but  aware  tlmt  a  minister  takes  an  oath  iu  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  to  this 
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effect,  "  that,  in  all  matters  to  be  treated  and  debated  in  council,  he  will,  faitiifully, 
openly,  and  truly,  declare  his  mitid  and  opinion  according  to  his  heart  and  con- 
science!" I  apprehend  that  an  obligation  of  tliis  kind  constitutes  a  material  differ- 
ence between  tiie  relation  of  a  minister  to  his  sovereign  and  a  counsel  to  his  client. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said  I  had  been  sent  here  to  defend  the  old  Corn-laws;  thai  I 
had  made  a  terrible  breach  in  them  in  1842;  but  that  I  was  bound,  at  any  rate,  by 
every  consideration  of  consistency  and  honour,  to  maintain  the  Corn-law  of  1842. 
Now  what  reliance  can  I  jjlace  on  his  support  in  maintaining  that  law  ?  Before  he 
closed  his  speech  he  admitted  that  in  his  own  county,  within  the  last  three  years, 
there  have  been  such  improvements  in  roads,  such  introduction  of  science  into  agri- 
culture, such  increased  facilities  for  producing  cheap  corn,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
time  is  come  when  the  present  Corn-laws  must  be  altered.  On  hearing  tliis,  I  said 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  For  whom  are  you  counsel  ?"  meaning  that  if  any  obliga- 
tion was  imposed  on  me  to  maintain  the  Corn-law  of  1842,  1  could  not  quite  under- 
stand how  the  hon.  gentleman  could  so  readily  abandon  it.  Tlie  hon.  gentleman 
was  indignant  at  being  supposed  to  be  a  counsel  for  any  particular  interest.  "  I 
counsel!"  said  he;  "that  is  an  imputation  on  my  honour.  I  am  counsel  for  the 
agriculturists — I  am  counsel  for  the  commercial  interests — I  am  counsel  for  the 
whole  country — I  am  counsel  for  the  interests  of  humanity."  The  hon.  gentleman, 
like  Anarcharsis  Clouts,  at  the  bar  of  the  French  convention,  claims  to  be  Attorney- 
general  to  the  human  race.  Now  I  do  not  desire  functions  quite  so  comj)rehensive. 
I  ask  only  to  be  counsel  for  all  the  great  interests  of  this  country,  regarding 
them  as  superior  to  party  engagements,  and  to  have  the  privilege  in  times  of  great 
public  difficulty  of  giving  that  advice  which,  "  in  my  heart  and  conscience,"  I  believe 
to  be  the  best  for  the  public  good. 

I  arrive  next  at  the  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  The  hon.  member 
informs  me  that  hereafter,  and  for  ever,  he  withdraws  his  confidence  from  me.  lie 
withdraws  it  upon  this  ground — that  I  have  established  no  great  principle  in  respect 
to  the  Corn-laws.  If  tliere  ever  was  a  man  who  had  little  reason  to  distrust  a 
minister  for  not  establishing  a  principle,  it  is  the  hon.  gentleman  himself.  lie  has 
voted  with  the  member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers),  and  he  has  voted 
against  him.  He  is  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  has  done  all  he  could  to 
maintain  the  sliding-scale.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon .  gentleman  has  shared 
in  my  misfortune,  and  read  the  pamphlets  of  John  Colquhoun,  Esquire,  of  Killer- 
mont.  I  must  say  that  his  writings,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  lean  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  If,,  tlien,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  voted  with  the  member 
for  Wolverhampton,  and  has  voted  against  him — if  he  is  a  determined  supporter  of 
a  fixed  duty,  and  yet  ever  since  1842,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the 
sliding-scale;  and  if  my  construction  of  his  pamphlets  be  correct,  and  that  he  has 
been  an  advocate  of  repeal,  I  wonder  how  I  should  have  fared  with  him  if  I  had  laid 
down  a  great  principle.  I  wonder  what  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  said  if, 
after  having  carried  suspension,  I  should  have  subsequently  declared  that  at  the  end 
of  that  suspension  the  government  would  stake  its  existence  on  the  revival  of  the 
existing  Corn  law  ?  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  a  more  strenuous 
opponent  of  such  a  course  than  the  hon.  gentleman;  there  never,  at  least,  was  a 
gentleman  so  clamorous  for  the  announcement  of  a  jirinciple  who  left  himself  so 
completely  at  single  anchor,  ready  to  vote  for  or  against  any  proposal  that  might  be 
made. 

I  shall  refer  now  to  the  opinions  of  a  noble  lord  who  has  not  yet  taken  part  in  the 
present  debate — the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Newark  (Lord  J.  INIanners).  He 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  government  to  rely  upon  tiiat  noble  lord's  support,  if  they  had  taken  the  course 
I  have  mentioned,  that  of  advising  a  renewal  of  the  present  Corn-law  after  its  sus- 
pension ?  This  is  the  noble  lord's  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws : — "  The 
conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is  that  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord 
Spencer,  and  other  practical  agriculturists,  and  may  be  stated  in  the  emphatic  words 
of  the  Agricultural  Gazette : — '  Upon  the  best  of  our  unbiassed  judgment,  we  humbly 
express  a  firm  belief  that  both  the  advantages  and  the  evils — in  fact,  the  whole  effect 
— of  the  expected  change  which  tlie  political  journalists  have  bruited  of  late  in  our 
ears,  has  been  absurdly  magnified,  as  much  by  the  ignorance  as  by  the  feelings  and 
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wishes  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides ;  and  that  of  all  the  panic  dreams  that  ever 
sat  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  energies  of  human  enterprize,  or  cramped  the  sinews 
of  a  noble  pursuit,  the  idea,  in  a  densel}'  inhabited  country,  where  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  trade  and  commerce  extending,  industry  and  skill  unequalled,  and 
true  science  dawning,  that  human  food  is  likely  to  become  too  cheap,  and  its  produc- 
tion unprofitable,  is  the  most  unaccountable,  and  will  be  eventually  found  the  most 
illusory  and  groundless." 

I  do  not  know  wliat  course  the  noble  lord  means  to  take  with  respect  to  the  present 
measure.  He  calls  fear  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  a  panic  dream,  sitting  like  a 
nightmare  on  the  energies  of  human  enterprize ;  and  yet  he  thinks  the  present  par- 
liament ought  not  to  enact,  nor  the  present  minister  to  propose,  their  repeal.  Well, 
but  that  personal  objection  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  country  why  this  panic 
dream  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  hon.  member  for  Maidstone  (Mr.  A.  Hope)  said,  "  I  will  not  inquire  whether 
the  measure  is  right  or  wrong,  but  I  will  look  to  your  conduct.  I  will  give  extracts 
from  your  speeches,  and  I  will  show  that  you  ought  not  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws."  But,  surely,  the  question  which  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  ask,  is 
the  very  question  which  the  country  asks,  namely,  is  the  measure  right  oris  it  wrong? 
Is  it  advisable  that  the  Corn-laws  should  be  suspended,  and  that  after  such  suspen- 
sion they  should  revive  ?  If  it  be  right,  vote  for  such  a  proi)osal ;  if  your  objection 
is  not  to  the  measure,  but  to  the  government  that  advises  it,  withdraw,  if  you  please, 
your  confidence  from  that  government;  but  surely  you  cannot  justify  voting  against 
a  measure  which  concerns  such  mighty  interests,  and  which  you  believe  to  be  right. 

Now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  member  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  W.  Miles),  who  made  no 
such  admissions  as  those  which  fell  from  the  member  for  Roxburghshire,  and  the 
member  for  Huntingdon.  I  infer  from  his  speech,  that  he  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  law  in  all  its  integrity.  [Mr.  W.  Miles  :  Hear,  hear.]  That  hon. 
gentleman  gave  me  notice,  that  from  henceforth  I  must  not  expect  to  possess  his 
confidence.  Of  course  I  heard  that  statement  with  regret,  though  without  surprise. 
The  hon.  gentleman  must  excuse  me  for  observing  that,  in  closing  his  connection  with 
me,  he  has  underrated  his  own  importance.  He  has  not  always  been  a  follower  of 
mine.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  been  himself  a  leader.  On  the  great 
question  of  "  protection  to  native  grease,"  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  was  my  deter- 
mined opponent.  I  will  rob  him  of  none  of  his  laurels — not  one.  I  proposed,  last 
year,  that  the  then  existing  duty  on  foreign  grease,  an  article  extensively  used  in 
manufactures,  should  be  remitted,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  rose  and  said,  emphati- 
cally, "  There  must  be  a  stop  to  these  attacks  on  native  produce.  I  take  my  stand 
on  grease — 

'Hence  !  avaunt  I  'tis  holy  ground.' 

"  Grease,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  you  shall  not  touch,"  And  why  ?  "  Because," 
said  he,  "  although  the  admission  of  grease  might  be  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers, 
1  doubt  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  ollicers,  and  I  think  some  people  would 
eat  the  grease  intended  for  manufacturers,  and  diminish  the  demand  for  butter." 
Now,  1  must  say  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  taking  his  stand  upon  grease,  did  more 
injury  to  the  cause  of  protection  than  has  been  done  by  any  decided  enemy  to  that 
cause. 

Mr.  W.  Miles  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  merely  stopped  the  discussion  at 
a  late  hour  in  order  to  obtain  its  adjournment,  and  was  absent  the  next  day. 

Sir  R.  I'oel  :  'I'hcn  I  admit  at  once  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  on  that  occasion 
he  exhibited  his  qualifications  for  a  leader,  by  his  discretion  in  absenting  himself  from 
tiic  discussion  on  grease. 

The  hon.  gentleman  nuist  permit  me  to  advert,  with  perfect  good  humour,  to  two 
or  three  of  liis  arguments.  1  listened  to  his  speech  with  great  attention  ;  but  I 
feared  that  he  was  handling  edge  tools.  I  had  previously  stated  that  the  price  of 
cattle  and  meat  had  not  l)een  diminished  by  tlie  tarilV:  that  the  navy  contracts  for 
the  present  year  had  been  entered  into  on  higher  terms  than  those  of  preceding  years. 
'I'iie  hon.  gentleman  said,  1  had  omitted  to  state  the  real  cause  of  this  increase — that 
I  had  overlooked  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  six  months,  tiie  number  of  sheep 
brought  into    .Smithfield   market  had  decrea,sed  by  250,000,   as  compared  with  a 
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former  period  of  six  months;  that  there  had  been  an  average  weekly  falling-off  in 
the  London  market  of  16,000  sheep;  that  tlie  cattle  had  decreased  in  weight  from 
ten  to  seven  stone,  and,  therefore,  meat  was  higher  in  price.  Be  it  so.  Now,  does 
the  hon.  gentleman,  afler  making  such  a  statement,  really  exult  in  having  opposed 
the  tariff  of  1842  ?  Does  he  think  it  a  public  misfortune  that  when  onr  own  cattle 
have  been  half-starved  for  want  of  green  food — when  the  supply  of  sheep  in  Smith- 
field  market  has  fallen  olf,  according  to  his  own  showing,  to  the  extent  of  2.50,000 
in  one  half-year — when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  16,000  in  the  weekly  supply  of  sheep 
— when  "  thekine  are  lean-flcshed  and  ill-iiavoured,"  does  he  think  it  a  public  mis- 
fortune that  we  have  imported  in  twelve  months  a  few  healthy  cattle,  and  some 
sheep,  from  the  continent,  to  the  extent  of  a  week's  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  W.  Miles  said,  he  had  suggested  that  the  duty  on  cattle  should  be  regulated 
by  weight,  and  not  by  numbers. 

Sir  R.  Peel  continued  :  I  now  refer  to  the  hon.  member's  remarks  relative  to  the 
article  of  flax.  When  a  duty  of  £10  a  ton  was  imposed  upon  foreign  flax,  it  seems 
that  certain  parishes  in  the  county  of  Somerset  grew  flax.  In  the  parish  of  Chis- 
selburgh  100  acres  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  that  article,  but  now  grow  flax  no 
longer.  Now,  I  should  wish  to  know  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  cultivation  was  abandoned  ?  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty  ;  and  at  what  period  did  Chisselburgh  abandon  the  cultivation  of  flax? 

Mr.  W.  ]\Iiles:  After  tiie  last  removal  of  the  duty  on  flax? 

Sir  R.  Peel:  The  last  removal  !  why  the  last  removal  of  duty  was  in  1842.  And 
what  was  the  amount  of  that  duty  ?  It  was  one  penny  on  the  hundred  weight  of 
foreign  flax.  Surely,  that  was  no  protection  to  the  domestic  produce  of  Chissel- 
burgh and  Aldcock,  and  the  two  Cockers.  If  these  parishes  have  very  recently 
ceased  to  cultivate  flax,  it  has  been  for  some  better  reason  than  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  flax.  That  removal  took  place,  not  in  1842,  but  in  1824.  Pre- 
viously to  1824,  there  was  a  duty  on  foreign  flax  of  £10  per  ton  ;  and  it  was  then 
reduced  to  a  nominal  duty — recently  repealed  altogether.  "  See,"  says  the  hon. 
gentleman,  "  what  injury  free-trade  has  inflicted  on  Chisselburgh  !  £1,000  have 
been  annually  withdrawn  from  the  encouragement  of  native  industry  in  one  parish 
alone  !"  It  is  pretty  clear  that  free -trade  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
But  if  it  had,  are  there  no  interests  in  the  world  but  those  of  the  parish  of  Chissel- 
burgh, and  the  two  Cockers?  VVould  the  loss  of  £1,000  in  Chisselburgh  be  decisive 
against  the  free  admission  of  foreign  flax  ?  Let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  in  other 
important  parts  of  the  empire,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry. You  will  find  that  in  Ireland  no  culture  is  at  this  moment  more  profitable 
than  that  of  flax  ;  you  will  find  that  this  trade  has  become  flourishing  since  the  last 
remnant  of  protection  was  withdrawn.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's 
commission,  that  the  culture  of  flax  in  Ireland  is  more  profitable  than  that  of  wheat ; 
that  flax,  without  protection,  gives  a  belter  return  than  wheat  with  it.  And  what 
has  been  the  ettect  upon  the  manufacture  of  linen  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Ireland  before  the  removal  of  protection  ?  I  will  assume,  for  the 
calculation,  that  a  fixed  amount  of  French  cambrics  and  cambric  handkerchiefs — 
say  1,000  dozens — has  been  imported  into  London  annually.  Before  the  removal 
of  the  duty,  the  manufacture  of  Irish,  as  compared  with  French  cambrics,  was  as 
100  to  1000  dozens.  In  the  next  four  years,  from  1830  to  1834,  the  Irish  manu- 
facture was  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  1000  dozens;  from  1834  to  1838,  as  900  to 
1000;  from  1838  to  1842,  as  4000  to  1000;  and  from  1844  to  1846,  as  16,000  to 
1000.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  a  great  manufacture  has  arisen  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  I  was  assured  the  other  day,  by  dealers  in  linen  of  the  highest 
respectability,  that  whereas  ten  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  the  cambrics  and  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs  came  from  France,  and  one- fourth  only  from  Ireland  ;  in  the  last 
year  the  proportion  was  just  reversed,  one-fourth  coming  from  France,  and  three- 
fourths  from  Ireland.  So  that  it  may  be  true  that  Chisselburgh  has  suffered  ;  but 
coincident  with  that  suffering,  the  culttire  of  flax  in  Ireland,  and  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  Ireland,  have  prospered  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  friend  to  Ireland.  Well  now,  in  order  to  restore  prosperity  to  the 
parish  of  Chisselburgh,  will  you  replace  the  £10  duty  on  foreign  flax?  And  will 
you  do  this  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  native  industry  ? 
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This  debate,  Sir,  has  chiefly  turned  on  tlie  Corn-laws — hut  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  Corn-law  debate.  I  propose  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the 
pririci])les  of  our  commercial  policy.  No  doubt  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  will 
come  before  that  committee  ;  but  it  is  quite  o[)en  to  you  to  reject  my  proposal  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  to  agree  to  all  or  some  of  the  others.  So  much, 
however,  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  it.  Sir,  her  Majesty's  ministers  have  proposed 
this  measure  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  one  most  likely  to  ensure  success.  They 
have  proposed  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  duties  on  corn  shall  be  repealed, 
or  at  least  reduced  to  a  nominal  amount.  I  proposed  that  measure,  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  was  likely  to  be  more  accept- 
able than  immediate  repeal  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I  proposed  it  in  the  belief 
that  not  merely  would  it  be  more  acceptable  to  them,  but  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  immediate  repeal.  We  accompanied  our  proposal  with  respect  to 
the  Corn-laws,  with  another  for  encouraging  the  improvement  of  land,  by  advancing 
public  money  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  I  certainly  thought  that,  as  to  many  lands 
in  this  country,  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  if 
absolute  repeal  of  tlie  Corn-laws  were  postponed  to  the  end  of  three  years  ;  that 
there  would  be  a  better  opportunity  for  making  arrangements,  if  necessary,  between 
landlord  and  tenant;  that,  considering  that  Canada  has  now  an  advantage  as  to  the 
admission  of  her  corn,  comparefl  with  the  corn  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  Canada,  and  more  for  the  interest  of  that  colony,  that  some  time  should 
elapse  before  Canada  corn  came  into  direct  competition  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  on  this  account,  believing  that  the  arrangement  we  proposed  was 
more  likely  to  prevent  panic,  and  on  the  whole  better  for  the  agriculturists,  that  on 
the  |)art  of  the  government.  I  made  the  proposal.  Believing  it  to  be  the  best,  it  is 
my  intention  to  adhere  to  it — that  is  to  say,  I  shall  propose  it,  and  use  all  the  legi- 
timate means  I  can  to  give  etFect  to  it.  But,  Sir,  it  was  intimated  the  other  night 
by  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  sjieaking  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist,  that  he 
would  greatly  prefer  immediate  repeal  to  the  proposal  of  the  government ;  and  that 
sentiment  of  his,  as  he  turned  round  to  his  friends  behind  him,  received  apparently 
a  very  general  concurrence.  Now,  as  I  stateil  before,  it  is  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty's  government  to  adhere  to  their  proposal.  But  at  the  same  time  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  distinctly  to  give  notice  that  if  the  agricultural  body  are  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  for  their  advantage  that  there  should  be  immediate  instead  of  deferred 
repeal — if,  by  an  union  with  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  they  should  place  me  in  a 
minority,  then  the  only  consideration  which  I  shall  bear  in  mind  will  be  this — what 
course  can  I  take  best  calculated  to  give  eft'ect  to  the  law  so  amended  at  your 
instance  ?  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  carry  the  proposition  of  the  government.  I  prefer 
it — I  |)roposed  it  believing  it  to  be  favourable  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I  do  not 
say  what  course,  speaking  for  myself,  individually,  I  may  pursue.  I  don't  say  what 
effect  the  substitution  of  iumiediate  for  postponed  repeal  here  might  have  in  another 
place,  for  which  I  have  less  means  of  answering  than  I  have  had  heretofore ;  but 
this  1  will  say,  that  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  a  final  adjustment  of  the  Corn- 
laws  will  remain  unaltered  ;  and  that  I  shall  decidedly  prefer  immediate  repeal, 
even  though  carried  against  my  own  proposal,  to  throwing  the  country  into  con- 
fusion by  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  Observe,  it  will  be  quite  open  for  me  to 
consider  what  course  of  personal  conduct  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  result  I 
should  have  in  view  ;  but  the  final  adjustment  of  this  question  will  be  with  me  a 
consideration  j)arainount  to  all  others. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  1  have  been  asked  more  than  once  to  specify  the 
price  at  which  corn  will  sell  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law.  1  observed  that  it 
was  very  ditlicult  for  me  to  give  a  i>ositive  answer  to  that  (juestion;  that  I  thought 
the  price  must  be  elfecfed  by  variation  of  seasons  and  (  fher  considerations  ;  and 
I,  therefore,  could  not  offer— nor,  indi-ed,  would  i)ast  exjieriencc  eiurourage  me  to 
otter — any  guarantee,  or  to  give  any  positive  ojiinioii,  as  to  the  probable  future  price 
of  corn.  l{ut  this  1  must  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  sui)pose 
that  the  interests  of  agricidture  are  necessarily  interwoven  with  the  })rice  of  wheat. 
I  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  this.  The  member  for  Somersetshire  talked  of  the 
boundless  wilds  from  which  corn  would  come,  and  is  oppressed  with  the  fear  of 
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enormous  production.  I  will  ask  him  to  consider  that  the  island  of  Jersey  has,  for 
many  years,  enjoyed  free  trade  in  corn,  and  to  look  at  the  result  as  to  price  in  that 
island.  Corn  may  be  introduced  into  Malta  from  Kgypt  and  Odessa.  The  price  of 
it,  delivered  at  Malta,  has  been,  on  an  averat^e  of  years,  about  SOs.  per  quarter;  but  that 
corn  bears  a  price  of  lO.f.  less  in  the  English  markets,  on  account  of  its  decided  in- 
feriority. It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  just  inference  from  the  nominal  price  at  which 
corn  may  sell,  without,  at  the  same  time  taking  info  account,  among  other  elements 
of  price,  the  quality  of  the  corn.  I  doubt,  certainly,  whether  there  will  be  any  such 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  more  extended  importation, 
as  seriously  to  injure  the  agricultural  interest.  But  what  I  want  to  show  is  this — 
that  agricultural  prosperity  has  no  necessary  connection  with  a  high  price  of  wheat. 
It  has  been  frequently  admitted  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  science  was  so 
successfully  applied  to  agriculture,  when  such  reductions  had  been  made  in  the  cost 
of  production,  as  in  the  last  three  or  four  j'ears.  Yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
declining.  The  price  of  wheat  seems  to  iiave  a  necessary  tendency  to  decline  in  this 
country,  apart  altogether  from  all  legislation.  I  will  take  decennial  periods,  com- 
mencing with  the  ten  years  ending  in  1805.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  ten 
years  ending 

s.    d. 

1805  was  81   10^ 

1815    „     97     6 

1825    ,,     78     8 

1835    56     7 

1845    ,,     57  11 

Now,  what  has  been  the  average  of  the  last  four  years — a  period  during  which  the 
greatest  improvements  are  admitted  to  have  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture? 
The  average  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  51*.  \0d.  only.  The  average  of  fifty 
years,  from  1791  to  1841,  was  68.s.  Id.  The  price  of  wheat  has  fallen,  between 
1815  and  1845,  taking  the  average  of  four  or  five  preceding  years,  from  97*.  Qd.  to 
51s.  \0d.  And  yet  it  is  admitted  that  agricultural  prosperity  was  never  more 
marked,  and  that  at  no  period  were  greater  improvements  made.  And,  therefore,  if 
there  should  be  still  a.continued  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  I  must  ask  you,  in  the 
first  place,  not  to  impute  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence  to  the  operation  of  the  new 
law,  for  I  have  shown  you  tliat  there  is  a  natur.il  tendency  to  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  wheat ;  and  in  the  second  place,  not  to  consider  a  diminished  price  of  wheat  in- 
dicative of  the  ruin  of  agriculture.  A  remarkable  series  of  facts  presents  itself  in 
comparing  the  rental  of  land  with  the  price  of  wheat.  The  gross  rental  of  land  in 
1815,  as  taken  from  the  Property  Tax  Return,  was  £32,502,000.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1815,  was  102,?.  5d.  For  the  five  years 
ending  with  1842,  the  price  of  wheat  was  645.  Id.,  while  the  gross  rental  of  land  in 
England  had  increased  to  £37,794,000.  Thus,  coincident  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
corn,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  land.  I  admit  that  there  was  a  change 
in  the  currency  as  comparing  1815  with  1842  ;  but  then  you  must  recollect,  if  on 
that  account  you  take  10  per  cent,  off  the  nominal  price  of  corn,  in  the  one  case,  you 
must  take  10  per  cent,  off  the  gross  rental  also  ;  so  that  the  result,  as  far  as  the  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  is  the  same.  If  you  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  price  of  the 
first  five  years,  on  account  of  depreciated  currency,  the  price  will  be  92s.  2d.  ;  but 
you  must  also  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  gross  rental  of  the  first  five  years,  which 
will  reduce  it  to  .£29,250,000.  Take  it  as  you  will,  there  has  been  increased  rental 
coincident  with  an  immense  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat.  No  doubt  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  land  have  been  increased — no  doubt  great  improvements  have  been 
made — hut  surely  this  is  a  proof  that  with  declining  prices  of  wheat  there  has  been  a 
profitable  application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Sir,  a  speech  was  made  during  this  debate,  of  great  ability — I  allude  to  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien.)  How- 
ever I  may  regret  some  of  the  expressions  in  that  speech,  or  dissent  from  its  conclu- 
sions, I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  its  ability.  But  what  was  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  gentleman  ?  He  told  us  that,  after  this  law  was  passed,  the 
tenant-farmer  would  come  to  his  landlord,  and  would  address  him  somewhat  after 
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this  manner — "  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  I  have  hitlierto  paid.  The  bones  of 
my  family  have  been  deposited  for  many  generations  in  the  churchyard  of  this  an- 
cient parish.  It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  quit  this,  the  residence  of  my  ancestors, 
the  rude  forefathers  of  this  hamlet,  and  to  seek  my  fortune  in  another  country." 
And  the  lion,  gentleman  (making  a  great  impression  on  this  House,  from  tlie  pathe- 
tic tone  in  wliich  his  speech  was  delivered)  proposed  that  the  landlord  should  make 
a  speech  in  reply.  Addressing  the  tenant,  he  was  to  say — "My  good  fellow!" — 
[Laughter] — "  My  good  fellow !  it  is  true  that  your  forefathers  lived  in  this  parish, 
and  that  there  has  been  an  intimate  relation  between  your  ancestors  and  mine;  but 
the  principles  of  free  trade  are  prevailing  now.  I  can  purchase  all  the  articles  of 
my  consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  foreign  markets.  I  must  deal  with  you  on  the 
same  principle.  The  land  you  occupy  produces  only  three  quarters  of  wheat  per 
acre.  With  the  application  of  capital  and  skill,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  five 
quarters  ;  and  there  is  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Anti-Corn-law  League" — 
[Mr.  S.  O'Brien  :  No,  no  !]  Well,  then,  "  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  manufac- 
turing districts  (not  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,)  is  ready  to  come  and  take  your 
farm  at  an  increased  rent."  This  was  the  speech  which  the  hon.  gentleman  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  landlord.  Now,  Sir,  I  can  suggest  another,  and  I  think  a 
better,  speech  to  be  made  by  this  landlord  to  his  desponding  tenant.  I  would  have 
him  say,  "  My  good  fellow!" — [Laughter.]  (Let  us  have  for  each  speech  the  same 
advantage  of  the  pathetic  tone.)  "  My  good  fellow  !  our  forefathers  have,  it  is  true, 
been  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  this  parish.  The  fortunes  of  your  family  have  long 
been  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  mine.  This  protection  to  agriculture  has  been 
a  bad  business  for  both  of  us.  Under  these  protective  laws  your  farm,  which  ought 
to  produce  five  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  only  produces  three;  and  public  opinion 
will  hardly  tolerate  this,  that  there  shall  be  at  the  same  time  restrictions  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  corn,  and  that  our  own  soil  shall  produce  two-fifths  less  than  it  ought 
to  produce.  We  must  take  some  measures,  therefore,  to  increase  the  produce  of 
your  farm.  I  have  the  advantage  of  the  new  tariff,  I  am  able  to  purchase  my  luxu- 
ries and  comforts  at  a  lower  rate,  and  I  intend  to  apply  the  whole  amount  of  the 
saving  to  your  assistance,  and  to  the  improvement  of  your  land.  I  won't,  therefore, 
turn  you  out  of  your  farm;  I  won't  let  this  manufacturer  outbid  you  in  the  rent; 
but,  my  good  fellow,  it  is  for  your  interest  and  mine  that  the  land  should  bear  five 
quarters  of  wheat  instead  of  three.  You  have  not  the  capital  and  science  which  are 
necessary  for  this  ;  I  will  assist  you  by  the  advance  of  capital,  by  scientific  advice  in 
improving  your  land  ;  I  will  contribute  towards  the  education  of  your  son,  and  en- 
able him  to  assist  you  in  your  old  age,  and  to  succeed  you  in  the  farm  hereafter.  I 
will  cut  down  the  trees  whic.li  encumber  your  fields.  Let  you  and  I  unite  to  keep 
out  this  foreign  invader — this  manufacturer  who  wants  to  supplant  you.  You  have 
the  industry,  I  have  the  ca[)ital;  let  us  imjjrove  this  farm  ;  let  it  be  handed  down  to 
your  son  and  to  mine  in  an  improved  state;  tlioie  shall  be  five  quarters  of  wheat 
where  there  are  three  now.  That  will  bo  for  the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant; 
and  the  bones  of  your  sons,  and  the  hones  of  mine  for  generations  to  come  shall  lie 
together  in  the  old  churchyard  with  those  of  our  forefathers."  Now  that  is  the  speech 
which  I  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  landlord,  and  I  think  it  the  better  speech 
of  the  two.  Well,  but  stipi)()se  the  tenant  should  rejoin,  "  Ah,  sir,  this  is  not  a  land- 
lord's— this  is  not  a  tenant's — this  is  a  labourer's  question."  I  should  answer, 
"  Then,  my  gorxl  fellow,  if  we  make  this  land  which  now  produces  three  quarters  of 
■wheat  [)roduce  five,  we  shall  emi)loy  more  labourers.  There  will  be  a  greater  demand 
for  labour.  Thus  all  parlies  will  be  benefited — the  estate  will  be  benefited,  the  se- 
curity for  your  rent  will  he  increased — your  comfort  will  l)e  increased — there  will  be 
more  labour  employed — and  all  this  good  will  be  done  by  the  liberal  application  of 
that  saving  which  the  hon.  gentleman  says  the  rich  are  to  derive  from  free  trade  and 
the  new  tarilf." 

This,  however,  is  no  mere  Corn-law  question.  Her  Majesty  made  surely  no  un- 
reasonable (Icrnand  when  she  thus  addressed  you  in  the  speech  from  the  throne : — 
'•  I  recommend  you  to  lake  into  your  early  consideration  whether  the  principles  on 
which  you  have  acted  may  not  with  advanlajre  he  yet  more  extensively  applied,  and 
whether  it  may  not  he  in  your  power,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  existing  duties  uj)on 
many  articles,  the  produce  or  maiuifacturos  of  other  countries,  to  make  such  furtUe 
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reductions  and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  great  bene- 
fits to  which  I  have  adverted." 

And  yon  promised  you  would  do  tliis.  The  address  was  purposely  worded 
not  to  give  a  })ledge  as  to  the  adoption  of  particular  measures;  but  it  gave  this 
assurance  to  the  sovereign,  that — "  In  compliance  with  her  Majesty's  recommenda- 
tion, we  will  take  into  our  early  consideration  whether  the  principles  on  which  we 
have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  mure  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it 
may  not  be  in  our  power,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many 
articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  other  countries,  to  make  such  further  reduc- 
tions and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  tlie  continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to 
which  her  Majesty  has  adverted." 

How  do  you  fulfil  tliat  assurance  ?  Will  you  refuse  to  go  into  committee  at  all? 
Wiiat  is  the  amendment?  Does  it  embody  any  great  principle,  as  I  expected  it 
would,  from  the  early  notice  tliat  was  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme?  I  expected  he  would  have  moved  either  that  the  government  was 
not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  parliament,  or  that  native  industry  is  entitled  to 
protection  ;  but  what  motion  is  made  now  ?  Why,  that  no  reduction  of  customs' 
duties  shall  be  considered  for  six  months  to  come.  After  a  positive  assurance  given 
to  her  Majesty  that  you  will  take  tliese  matters  into  consideration,  you  determine 
not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  change,  but  no  inquiry — no  consideration.  Is  it 
possible  you  can  refuse  to  go  into  the  committee?  Do  you  decide  at  once  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  brandy,  for  instance  ?  Do  you  decide  at  once  against  the 
admission  of  foreign  silk?  This  amendment  absolutely  precludes  the  consider- 
ation in  committee  of  any  one  of  these  questions.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  corn  at  all.  There  is  a  great  principle  at  issue ;  the  question  is  with  respect 
to  commercial  policy.  The  question  is,  will  you  advance  or  will  you  recede  ?  The 
immediate  proposal  is,  indeed,  to  stand  still — for  six  months  to  come  to  do  nothing! 
With  reference  to  the  commercial  policy  of  this  great  country,  to  stand  still  is  to 
retrograde.  The  carrying  of  this  amendment  is  a  reflection  on  the  past  course  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Every  year  you  have  been  relaxing  protection  ;  you  say 
you  will  relax  it  no  more — you  will  not  listen  to  any  proposals — the  Speaker  shall 
not  leave  the  chair.  Well,  I  do  hope  this  House,  which  has  been  party  to  all  the 
former  proposals  of  reduction,  which  simplified  the  commercial  code,  which  consented 
to  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  passed  the  Canada  Corn  bill,  which  passed  the  amended 
taritt'of  1845 — I  do  hope  this  House  will  not  pass  such  a  reflection  on  itself,  as 
to  vote  that  the  consideration  of  these  measures  be  postponed  for  six  months  to  come. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  you  will  advance  in  the  relaxation  of  duties  and 
the  removal  of  prohibitions,  or  restore  prohibitory  duties,  and  increase  protective 
duties?  I  never  said  that  it  was  on  the  experience  of  the  taritt' for  the  last  three 
years,  that  the  measures  of  the  government  were  founded.  I  said  this — that  during 
three  years  there  have  been,  coincident  with  abundance  and  low  prices  of  food,  great 
contentment — the  diminution  of  crime — the  abatement  of  all  social  disorders,  improved 
health — increased  commerce.  This  is  the  experience  of  three  years  to  which  I  re- 
ferred— which  tends  to  prove  that  cheapness  and  plenty  are  the  foundation  of  your 
prosperity.  1  did  not  take  the  credit  of  this  to  the  tarifl":  all  1  claimed  for  the 
taritt'  was  this — that,  concurrently  witii  these  great  blessings,  there  have  been  con- 
stant relaxations  of  duties  protective  and  prohibitory;  and  that  if  they  have  not 
caused — they  have  not,  at  any  rate,  obstructed  our  advance  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ment. But  I  will  offer  this  challenge,  not  connected  with  the  tarifl'  of  the  last  three 
years  alone,  but  with  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  your  relaxation?  of  prohibitory 
duties;  show  me,  in  the  case  of  any  im])ortant  protected  interest,  one  relaxation, 
one  removal  of  prohibition,  which  has  not  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  the  great 
body  of  the  consumers  of  this  country.  Nay,  1  go  further.  Again,  speaking  of  all 
great  interests,  show  me  any  removal  of  prohibition,  or  extreme  protection,  which 
has  not,  at  an  early  period,  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  producer. 

I  have  been  ashamed  to  read  some  of  the  i)etitions  which  have  been  presented  on 
this  subject  of  protection.  A  petition  was  presented  the  other  night  from  certain 
shipowners  of  the  port  of  London.  The  petitioners  represent  that  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest;  and,  in  conclusion,  they — "in- 
voke the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  cht'ck  all  further  rash  experiments  on  British 
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navigation,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  its  sympathy  with  a  branch  of  commerce  Indissohihly 
connected  with  national  defence,  they  implore  your  honourable  House  to  reject  tlie 
p^opo!^ition  for  reducing-  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  timber  from  255.  to 
1 5s.,  as  projiosed  by  her  Majesty's  government." 

And  this  from  shipowners  !  From  the  builders  of  ships  !  And  they  conclude  with 
a  prayer  to  you  to  clieck  all  further  rash  experiments  on  British  navigation  !  What 
has  been  the  issue  of  the  rash  experiment  you  made  in  1842  ?  You  found,  then,  a 
discriminating  duty  of  455.  in  favour  of  Canada  timber,  which  you  reduced  to  255. 
Have  you  destroyed  the  Canada  trade?  Has  that  rash  experiment  been  destructive 
of  the  welfare  of  shipowners  ?  You  reduced  the  duly  on  Canada  timber  to  nothing ; 
on  Baltic  timber  you  reduced  the  duty  from  455.  to  255.  the  load.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  At  the  port  of  Liverpool  the  average  tonnage  in  the  British  North 
American  trade  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  reduction  of  duty  was  153,000  tons; 
since  you  removed  the  duty,  since  you  made  the  rash  experiments  of  1842,  the 
average  tonnage  has  been  194,000  tons.  On  the  average  of  seven  years  before  the 
reduction  of  duty,  5,749,000  cubic  feet  of  pine,  of  all  sorts,  were  brought  into  home 
consumption;  in  1844,  the  quantity  amounted  to  6,211,000  cubic  feet;  and  in  1845, 
to  6,807.000  cubic  feet.  Yet  the  shipowners  call  on  you  to  refuse  a  reduction  of  the 
dutv  on  Baltic  timber  to  155.  the  load,  as  they  called  on  you  to  refuse  a  reduction 
formerly  from  455.  to  255.  I  presume  Liverpool  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Canada  trade,  and  in  the  building  of  ships.  Allow  me  to  read  the  following 
extract  from  a  Liverpool  circular  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  timber  for  building 
ships  of  the  first  class  : — "  There  is  one  branch  of  the  timber  trade  which  has  this 
year  been  very  scantily  supplied  with  those  woods  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
ships  of  the  first  class.  So  trifling  has  been  the  sui)ply,  that  at  the  present  moment, 
this,  one  of  the  greatest  maritime  ports  in  the  world,  is  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
not  liaving  in  stock  a  single  log  of  foreign  wood  suitable  for  a  twelve  years'  ship. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  the  policy  which,  by  removal  of  duties,  would 
encourage  the  supply  of  such  woods  from  all  jtarts  of  the  world,  and,  at  all  events, 
admit,  free  of  duty,  all  oaks,  hard-woods,  masts,  spars,  treenails,  pitch,  pine,  and 
such  woods  as  enter  largely  and  almost  exclusively  into  the  construction  of  ships. 
As  the  colonial  timber  trade,  formerly  encouraged  by  bounty,  has  at  length  arrived 
at  its  [)resent  enlarged  state,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  now  that  the  shipwright 
should  have  all  restrictions  removed,  so  as  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  at 
least  in  tlie  unsawn  state,  whatever  material  he  employs  in  the  construction  of  ships, 
the  great  source  of  this  coimtry's  wealth  and  power,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  her 
national  defence.  The  removal  of  all  restrictions,  and  an  economical  mode  of  storing, 
would  cause  tliis  to  be  one  of  the  largest  depots  in  the  kingdom." 

Not  a  single  log  of  foreign  wood  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  suitable  for  a  twelve 
years  shij)!  Can  tliis  be  true?  and  if  it  is,  what  think  you  of  a  petition  from  ship- 
owners and  shi|)builiiers  to  reject  tlie  rash  ex]H'rinuu)t  of  permitting  a  freer  access  to 
the  timber  required  for  shipbuiUiiiig?  and  will  that  free  access  destroy  the  Canada 
trade?  On  tlie  contrary,  as  the  import  of  foreign  wool  increased  the  demand  for 
domestic  wool,  so  will  the  import  of  Hahic  timber  increase  the  demand  for  that  sort 
of  Canada  timber  for  wliicli  tlie  former  is  not  a  substitute. 

r  cannot  pass  unnoticed  tlie  speech  of  my  gallant  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool 
(Sir  Howard  Douglas).  It  was  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
an  argument  that  such  priucijiles  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  maintenance  of 
our  revenue,  and  our  coloiiiai  system.  My  gallant  friend  assumes  that  free  trade 
means  the  removal  of  duties  levieil  on  articles  of  consum[)tion  for  revenue  purposes. 
I  make  no  such  proposition,  and  dofciid  no  such  doctrine.  Nay,  I  do  not  advise, 
even  with  reference  to  jturcly  commercial  considerations,  the  sudden  and  violent  ap- 
plication of  principie-i  theoretically  true.  I  do  not  abolish  all  protective  duties;  on 
the  contrary,  tlie  amended  laritf  maintains  many  duties  that  are  purely  protective, 
as  distinguislicd  from  revenue  duties.  But  though  duties  levied  for  revenue  may 
operate  as  protection  to  branches  of  domestic  industry,  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
betwci-n  the  objects  for  which  such  duties,  and  duties  purely  protective,  are  levied; 
an<l  it  is  a  wholly  erroneous  assumption,  that  those  who  advise  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  should  hv.  the  ruling  principles  to  which  our  commercial  policy  should 
gradmdly  conform,  cither  do  contend,  or  are  bound  by  any  logical  necessity  to  contend 
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thtit  bona  fide  reverme  duties  on  foreign  products  ought  to  be  abolished.  Then 
as  to  the  colonial  system.  Any  one  wlio  heard  my  gallant  friend's  speech  would  infer, 
that  the  measures  of  the  government  involve  a  total  subversion  of  that  system.  If  they 
pass,  there  will  still  be  left  discriminating  duties  considerable  in  amount  in  favour  of 
almost  all  articles  the  jiroduce  of  tlie  colonies — sugar,  cotfee,  timber,  butter,  cheese, 
and  various  articles  of  colonial  manufacture.  But  this  I  cannot  detiy,  that  for 
many  years  past  you  have  applied  to  your  colonial  system  the  same  general  principle 
you  have  applied  to  your  commercial  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Your  rule  has  been 
(a  wise  rule,  I  think,)  to  relax  cautiously  and  gradually  the  rigour  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem. All  the  measures  of  Mr.  Iluskisson  had  that  tendency.  The  relaxation  was 
not  a  one-sided  one,  favouring  the  mother  country  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies. 
You  have  reduced  tlie  discriminating  duties  on  cotfee,  to  a  limited  extent  on  sugar, 
and  on  other  articles  of  colonial  produce;  but  you  have  consented,  at  the  same  time, 
to  forego  the  protection  which  tlie  ])roduce  of  the  mother  country  had  in  the  colonial 
market.  You  have  permitted  the  colonies  to  supply  themselves  from  the  United 
States  with  articles  of  the  first  necessity;  you  have  reduced  the  protecting  duties  in 
favour  of  British,  as  compared  with  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  from  30  to  20, 
to  15,  to  7j  per  cent.  The  ruling  spirit  which  has  prevailed  for  a  long  series  of 
years  in  your  colonial  legislation  has  been  the  relaxation  of  ])rotection — the  reciprocal 
relaxation  of  it  as  regards  British  and  colonial  produce.  And  has  either  party  been 
injured  by  it  ?  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  colonial  system,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  are  based  upon  a  system  of  exclusion 
and  prohibition.  Some  of  your  colonies — the  Australian  colonies,  for  instance — de- 
rive little  benefit  from  the  colonial  system,  if  that  system  implies  exclusive  favour  to 
colonial  produce.  But,  surely,  speaking  generally,  your  colonial  relations  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  just  and  cautious  application  of  a  liberal  policy  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  its  dependencies. 

Now,  as  to  the  protection  of  native  industry.  The  advocates  of  the  Corn-law 
seek  to  enlist  in  the  defence  of  that  law  all  branches  of  manufactures  threatened  with 
the  loss  or  diminution  of  protection.  The  warmest  sympathy  is  expressed  with  the 
working  classes  employed  in  manufactures,  which  are  to  be  ruined  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Nottingham,  was  particularly  severe  upon 
the  removal  of  protective  duties  on  paper  hangings.  1  really  don't  know  why  there 
should  be  such  a  complaint.  There  is  an  excise  duty  of  \d.  per  square  yard  on 
papers  fabricated  in  this  country ;  and  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  duty  on 
foreign  paper  about  700  per  cent,  above  the  domestic  duty.  I  propose,  that  while 
British  pays  \d.^  foreign  should  pay  Id.  per  yard.  I  know  it  is  said  our  patterns 
are  inferior  to  the  foreign.  But,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  Englishmen  to  prevent  them  from  drawing  as  good  patterns  as 
Frenchmen,  if  you  will  stimulate  them  to  exertion  by  competition.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman described  himself  as  looking  out  of  his  window,  and  mourning  over  the  sight 
of  a  vast  number  of  paper-makers,  carriage- makers,  and  others,  all  crying  out  that 
they  are  ruined  by  free  trade.  Why,  there  has  not  been  a  single  alteration  made  in 
prohibitory  or  protective  duties  where  the  same  prophecy  has  not  been  made.  It  was 
the  constant  warning  when  the  tariff  was  altered  in  1842.  We  proposed  to  admit 
foreign  potatoes  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty.  The  potato  growers  of  Yorkshire  said, 
"We  shall  be  ruined."  In  1842,  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  hops  from 
£&,  lis.  to  £4,  105.  The  hop  growers  of  Kent  and  Sussex  said,  "We  shall  be 
ruined:  where  are  those  employed  in  the  culture  of  hops  to  find  subsistence?" 
What  quantity  of  foreign  hops  have  come  in  at  the  reduced  duty  ?  Two  hundred 
weight.  I  have  now  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  £2,  5*. 
A  deputation  of  hop  growers  were  with  me  the  other  day,  and  said  they  would  be 
ruined.  I  referred  to  the  prophecy  they  had  made  in  1842,  and  showed  them  that  the 
whole  quantity  introduced  was  no  more  than  tliosetwo  hundred  weight.  When  Mr. 
Huskisson  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  silk  duties,  about  twenty  years  since,  how 
gloomy  were  the  forebodings  of  ruin  !  That  great  authority,  Mr.  Baring  (Lord 
Ashburton)  resisted  the  reduction  of  protection,  and  said — "  There  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  honest  men  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  of  political  economy, 
but  who,  because  some  very  wise  men  had  sprung  up  of  late,  were  to  be  robbed  of  the 
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earnings  of  iheir  patient  labours.  There  was  to  be  only  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition.  Would  the  House  consent  to  a  measure  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  driving  all  the  workmen  connected  with  it  to  the  poor  rates 
for  subsistence?  When  the  French  manufacturer  maintained — as  he  (Mr.  Baring) 
contended  he  would — liis  superiority,  what  would  become  of  his  (Mr.  Huskisson's) 
principles  then?  How  was  he  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  operation  of  a  system 
which  would  drive  to  utter  nun  and  starvation  the  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged 
in  the  silk  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ?" 

One  gentleman  improved  upon  Mr.  Baring's  denunciation,  and  said,  "  as  for 
unbending,  hard-hearted  metaphysicians" — (iiis  language  reminds  me  of  some 
attacks  which  have  been  made  of  late  upon  another  minister) — "  they  exceeded  the 
devil  himself  in  point  of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  mankind." 
Mr.  Huskisson  replied  in  these  memorable  and  affecting  terms : — "  I  have  been 
assailed  and  distressed  by  ungenerous  appeals  to  my  feelings,  calling  upon  me  to 
commune  with  my  conscience  and  my  God,  and  to  say  whether  I  am  under  no  visita- 
tions of  compunction  and  remorse.  Good  God  !  that  man  must  have  a  heart  of  stone 
who  can  witness  without  sympathy  and  pain  the  distress  wliich  now  exists  among  our 
manufacturers.  I  hope  I  am  not  wanting  in  the  duties  and  feelings  of  a  man.  I 
have  also  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  minister — to  trace  the  causes  of  the  present  cala- 
mities, and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  recurrence." 

He  therefore  jiersevered:  he  removed  the  duty;  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  silk  manufacturers  thrown  out  of  employment  ?  Have 
the  poor  rates  been  burdened  for  their  subsistence  ?  Have  we  been  unable  to  com- 
pete with  foreigners  ?  In  the  decennial  period  ending  in  1823,  the  quantify  of  raw 
and  thrown  silk  entered  for  home  consumption  was         .         .         .   19,409,023  lbs. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1833,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of 

the  duty :         .         .         .    39,681,248  „ 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1843 52,007,118,, 

The  aggregate  annual  consumption  of  the  successive  decennial  periods  was, 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1823 1,940,000  lbs. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1833 3,968,124    „ 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1843 5,200,711     „ 

A  further  reduction  of  duty  took  place  in  1842.     The  consumption 

which  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1823  was  on  the  annual  average    1,940,902    ,, 
For  the  single  year  1844       ........     6,208,021   , 

Who  was  the  true  philanthropist?  Was  it  the  man  who  cried  out  against  the 
admission  of  French  silks,  and  denounced  the  minister  as  being  equal  to  the  devil 
himself  in  point  of  malignity  aiul  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  Or,  was 
it  that  minister  who  said,  "Good  God!  don't  suppose  I  do  not  sympatliise  with 
distress.  Don't  load  me  with  the  reproach  of  causing  ruin  to  thousands  when  I  am 
endeavouring  to  benefit  tliem  ?  I  have  seen  Spitaltields  under  the  system  of  pro- 
tection at  the  point  of  starvation.  I  liave  seen  constantly  recurring  periods  of  severe 
distress;  let  me  trace  tlie  causes  of  such  calamities,  and  try  whether  by  bringing  in 
the  free  air  of  competition,  I  cannot  diminish  or  remove  the  sources  of  such  calami- 
ties." And  have  you  been  unable  to  compete  with  France?  Why,  you  have  sent 
silk  manufactures,  goods  and  yarn,  into  that  very  country  which  has  Lyons  at  the 
head  of  tiie  silk  trade;  j'ou  sent  as  great  an  amount  of  silk  manufactures  into  France 
last  year,  as  you  exported  to  all  Europe  in  the  year  1826.  I  could  go  througli  the 
details  of  other  articles.  I  could  go  tiirough  timber,  through  wool,  through  flax, 
tlirougii  inferior  articdes ;  but  let  me  take  only  one,  the  article  of  foreign  feathers. 
It  seems  a  small  article,  but  trade  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  small  articles.  In  the 
year  1842,  we  r(;duced  I  he  duty  on  foreign  feathers  ;  at  that  time  a  manufacturer  of 
tlif'se  articles  in  which  featiiers  are  used,  said  that  this  was  the  most  hard-hearted 
measure  that  was  ever  introduced;  that  he  had  a  house  in  l^higland,  and  another  in 
Ireland  that  he  dealt  witli  Englisli  farmers  for  feathers,  and  found  them  careless 
with  respfct  to  tiiem —that  the  Irish  were  more  provident,  though  not  very  humane, 
as  they  plucked  the  birds  alive.  But  he  said  he  took  almost  all  iiis  feathers 
from  Ireland,  and  he  brought  thence  every  year  100  tons  of  feathers,  and  that  he 
paid  fur  tliem  20,f.  a  stone.     There  would  be  an  end  of  tlie  feather  trade,  he  said, 
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with  tlie  Irisli  and  Eiig-lish  farmer  if  this  measure  sliouKl  be  passed.  Well,  it  did 
pass,  and  this  year  the  same  person,  admits  his  error  in  having  opposed  the  reduction 
of  duty  on  foreign  feathers.  I  have  very  recently  received  this  statement,  founded, 
I  believe,  on  his  own  assurances  : — "  He  has  imported  in  one  year,  '  1845,  '  from  St. 
Petersburg,  above  250  tons  of  feathers,  and  over  50  tons  more  from  other  places, 
Dantzic,  Riga,  Memel,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and,  strange  to  say,  so  great  has  the 
demand  become  for  feather  beds,  since  they  became  cheap,  that  he  purchased  150 
tons  also,  in  1845,  in  Ireland,  the  growth  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  is  paying  now  22,?.  \0d. 
per  stone,  showing  an  increased  growth  of  50  tons,  and  of  price  for  the  same  article, 
while  the  great  demand  has  enabled  him  to  extend  his  concern,  and  lessen  his 
charges,  lie  added,  that  when  provisions  were  cheap  in  Cornwall,  the  miners  pur- 
chased a  great  deal  of  feathers." 

This  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  reads  us  an  important  lesson.  The  cheapness  of 
the  article  has  multiplied  the  demand  for  it;  with  increased  foreign  import,  there 
has  been  an  increased  demand  for  tise  domestic  produce.  The  Cornish  miners, 
earning  high  wages  and  buying  at  a  low  price  the  articles  of  food,  apply  their  savings 
to  the  purchase  of  manufactured  articles,  and  of  that  particular  article  which  enables 
them  to  recruit  by  night  the  severe  toil  of  the  day. 

This  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of  restriction', 
or  the  return  to  restraint  and  prohibition.  This  night  you  will  select  the  motto 
which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Shall  it  be  "  advance"  or 
"  recede?"  Wiiieh  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  empire?  Survey  our  position  ; 
consider  the  advantage  which  God  and  nature  have  given  us,  and  the  destiny  for 
which  we  are  intended.  We  stand  on  the  confines  of  Western  Europe,  the  chief 
connecting  link  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  The  c^iscoveries  of  science,  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  have  brought  us  witiiin  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
will  soon  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  VYe  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater 
in  proportion  to  our  population  and  the  area  of  mir  land,  than  any  other  great  na- 
tion, securing-  to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron  and  coal,  the  sinews 
of  manufacture,  give  us  advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  com}>etition  of 
industry.  Our  capital  far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  command.  In  ingenuity — in 
skill — in  energy — we  are  inferior  to  none.  Our  national  character,  the  free  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  an  unshackled  press, 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every  advance  in  science — com- 
bine  with  our  natural  and  physical  advantages  to  place  us  at  the  head  of  those  nations 
which  profit  by  the  free  interchange  of  tiieir  protlucts.  And  is  this  the  country  to 
shrink  from  competition  ?  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  ?  Is  this 
the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in  the  sickly,  artificial  atmosphere  of  prohi- 
bition ?  Is  this  the  country  to  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  of  exposure  to  the 
healthful  breezes  of  competition  ? 

Clioose  your  motto.  "Advance"  or  "Recede."  Many  countries  are  watch- 
ing with  anxiety  the  selection  you  may  make.  Determine  for  "  Advance,"  and 
it  will  be  the  watchword  which  will  animate  and  encourage  in  every  state  the 
friends  of  liberal  and  commercial  policy.  Sardinia  has  taken  the  lead.  Naples  is 
relaxing  her  protective  duties,  and  favouring  British  i)roduce.  Prussia  is  shaken  in 
her  adherence  to  restriction.  The  government  of  France  will  be  strengthened; 
and,  backed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  reflecting,  and  by  conviction  of  the  real 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  will  perhaps  ultimately  prevail  over 
the  self-interest  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  aristocracy  which  now  pre- 
dominates in  her  chambers.  Can  you  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  soon  relax 
her  hostile  tariff,  and  that  the  friends  of  a  freer  commercial  intercourse — the  friends 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries — will  hail  with  satisfaction  the  example  of 
England  ? 

This  night,  then — if  on  this  night  the  debate  shall  close — you  will  have  to  decide 
what  are  the  principles  by  which  your  commercial  policy  is  to  be  regulated.  Most 
earnestly,  from  a  deep  conviction,  founded  not  upon  the  limited  experience  of  three 
years  alone,  but  upon  the  experience  of  the  results  of  every  relaxation  of  restriction 
and  prohibition,  I  counsel  you  to  set  the  example  of  liberality  to  other  countries. 
Act  thus,  and  it  will  be  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  course  you  have  hitherto 
taken.  Act  thus,  and  you  will  provide  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  continued 
198— Vol.  IV. 
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contentment,  and  happiness,  and  well-being  of  the  great  body  of  the  jieople.  Act 
thns,  and  you  will  have  done  whatever  human  sagacity  can  do  for  the  promotion 
of  commercial  prosperity.  .  .  ,  ,* 

Yqu  may  fail.  Your  precautions  may  be  unavailing.  They  may  give  no  certain 
assurance  "tliat  mercantile  and  manufacturing  prosperity  will  continue  without 
interruption.  It  seems  to  be  incident  to  great  prosperity  tliat  there  shall  be  a 
reverse— that  the  time  of  depression  shall  follow  the  season  of  excitement  and  suc- 
cess. That  time  of  dejiression  must  perhaps  return  ;  and  its  return  may  be  coinci- 
dent with  scarcity  caused  by  unfavourable  seasons.  Gloomy  winters,  like  those  of 
1841  and  1842,  may  again  set  in.  Are  those  winters  effaced  from  your  memory? 
From  mine  they  never  can  be.  Surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten  with  what  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  you  re-echoed  the  deep  feelings  of  a  gracious  Queen,  when 
at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  each  session,  she  expressed  the  warmest  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  her  people,  and  the  warmest  admiration  of  their  heroic 
fortitude. 

These  sad  times  may  recur.  "  The  j'ears  of  plenteousness  may  have  ended,''  and 
"the  years  of  dearth  may  have  come;"  and  again  you  may  have  to  olfer  the 
unavailing  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  urgent  exhortations  to  patient  resig- 
nation. 

Commune  with  your  own  hearts  and  answer  me  this  question:  will  your  assurances 
of  sympathy  be  less  consolatory — will  your  exhortations  to  patience  be  less  impres- 
sive— if,  with  your  willing  consent  the  Corn-laws  shall  have  then  ceased  to  exist  ? 
Will  it  be  no  satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect,  that  by  your  own  act,  you  have  been 
relieved  from  the  grievous  responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  ?  Will  you 
not  then  cherish  with  delight  the  reflection  that,  in  this  the  present  hour  of  com- 
parative fjrosperit}',  yielding  to  no  clamour,  impelled  by  no  fear — except,  indeed, 
that  provident  fear,  which  is  the  mother  of  safety — you  had  anticipated  the  evil  day, 
and,  long  before  its  advent,  hail  trampled  on  every  impediment  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  Creator's  bounty  ? 

When  you  are  again  exhorting  a  sultering  people  to  fortitude  under  tlieir  priva- 
tion«,  when  you  are  telling  tliem,  "These  are  tlie  chastenings  of  an  all-wise  and 
merciful  Providence,  sent  for  some  inscrutable  but  just  and  beneficent  purpose — it 
may  be,  to  humble  our  pride,  or  to  punish  our  unfaithfulness,  or  to  impress  us  with 
the  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  and  dependence  on  His  mercy;"  when  you  are  thus 
addressing  your  suilering  fellow-subjects,  and  encouraging  them  to  bear  without 
repining  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  may  God  grant  that  by  your  decision  of  this 
night,  you  may  have  laid  in  store  for  j'ourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that 
sucli  calamities  are,  in  truth,  the  dispensations  of  Providence — that  they  have  not 
been  caused,  they  have  not  been  aggravated  bylaws  of  man,  restricting  in  the  hour 
of  scarcity  tiic  supply  of  food  1 

l)el)ate  again  adjourned;  and,  after  extending  over  seven  more  nights,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  nights,  the  resolution  was  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  97. 


THANKS  TO  'J'HE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 
Maiuii  2,  1846. 

Sin  RoRKKT  PivKF.  rose  and  took  ids  stand  at  the  table,  when  Mr.  Bright  inler- 
[loscd,  and  begged  leave  to  present  a  petition.  It  purported  to  be  from  Heading, 
and  to  ]iruy  tliat  tlu;  House  would  not  vote  thanks  to  the  Indian  army,  as  tlie  troops 
\\ere  cni^aged  in  an  unjust  and  impolitic  warfare. 

Sir  R.  I'd!  tiicn  siioki;  as  follows:  I  atn  about  to  pro|)ose  that  one  of  the  highest 
rewards  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  successful  valour  shall  be  conferred  by  tliis  House. 
J  am  al)out  to  iiropose  that  the  thanks  of  the  ('onunons  of  tins  great  emjiire  shall  be 
given  to  the  olliccrs  and  men  who  lecently  on  tlu^  baidvs  ol"  the  Sutlcj,  under  very  try- 
ing circumstances,  by  their  discipline,  by  their  fortitude",  by  their  brilliant  valour, 
liave  Kustaincd  the  reputation  of  their  country,  and  pioved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
.'■ervi(!c  f(»  which  they  belong.  y\r)d  I  was  ))repared,  imtil  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
lion,  gentleman   the  member  for  the  city  of  Durham,  (o  believe  tiiat  it  would  be 
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impossible  that  any  body  of  Englishmen  could  be  found,  who,  seeing  wliat  were  the 
circumstances  of  unprovoked  aggression  which  called  forth  the  exertions  of  these 
gallant  men — seeing  what,  in  a  just  cause,  was  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
their  country — would  sign  a  petition  grudging  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
courage  and  devotion  which  we  [)ropose  to  otfer.     [Much  cheering.] 

The  resolutions  with  which  I  shall  conclude  will  not  touch  upon  any  matter  of 
purely  political  concern,  but  are  framed  in  conformity  with  established  usage — that 
usage  being  consonant  with  reason  and  justice.  The  resolutions  will  be  confined  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  military  skill,  ability,  and  valour;  and  those  wlio  may  be 
disposed,  if  any  there  be,  to  question  the  policy  of  the  Indian  government,  will  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  compromised  by  giving  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  motion 
I  shall  sub. nit.  However  convinced  1  may  be  of  the  justice,  the  moderation,  and 
the  wisdom  which  have  ciiaracterized  the  conduct  of  my  gallant  friend,  the  governor- 
general,  yet  I  shall  studiously  abstain,  in  the  observations  which  I  make,  from  any 
reference  to  matters  of  public  policy,  excepting  such  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
military  operations  whicli  are  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  I  shall  move.  With  the 
position,  with  the  government,  with  the  population  of  the  Sikh  territory,  we  have 
become  familiar  througli  events  tliat  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
state  of  the  country  and  the  history  of  the  Pnnjaub  are  probably  well  known  to  all 
whom  I  am  addressing,  from  the  relation  in  which  we  stood  towards  it  during  our 
operations  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Atfgbanistan.  The  House  is  probably  well 
aware  that  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  an  individual  (Runjeet  »Sing)  supremacy  was 
estabHshed  by  him  in  the  Punjaub;  and  that  for  many  years,  through  that  ability 
and  energy,  he  ruled  the  destinies  of  that  great  country,  and  kept  in  subjection  and 
subordination  a  powerful  army.  Since  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1839, 
the  government  of  the  Punjaub  has  presented  a  series  of  acts  of  cruelty,  of  intrigue, 
of  a  rapid  succession  of  governors,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  predecessor 
by  the  successor;  it  has  exhibited  a  ])icture  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery  so 
extravagant,  that  it  raiglit  be  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile  if  it  were  not  for  the 
influence  such  licentiousness  and  debauchery  must  exercise  over  the  welfare  of  mil- 
lions. The  acts  of  that  government  have  been  mainly  directed  by  that  powerful 
soldiery  over  which  Runjeet  Sing  established  his  sway ;  but  which  since  his  death 
has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  controlling  the  conduct  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 
even  of  the  military  commanders,  by  repeated  acts  of  insubordination,  and  repeated 
murders,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  increased  pay.  Perhai)s  the  best  idea  one  can 
give  of  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  speculating  upon 
any  acts  that  may  be  committed,  or  upon  any  measure  tliat  may  be  resorted  to  is 
this — that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  main  object  of  the  governors  of  that  country,  and 
of  the  principal  landed  proprietors,  and  chiefs,  has  been  to  provoke  collision  witli  the 
British  army,  not  for  the  purpose  of  resenting  any  wrong,  or  of  sustaining  the  mili- 
tary reputation  of  their  country,  but  of  freeing  themselves  from  subjection  to  an 
insubordinate  and  licentious  force,  by  provoking  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  in 
which  that  force  should  fall  a  sacrifice.  That  has  been  the  main  object,  and  the 
strange  principle  of  public  policy,  that  has  for  some  time  guided  the  decisions  and 
regulated  the  acts  of  the  rulers  of  the  Punjaub.  I  well  know  what  was  the  object 
of  my  friend.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  undertaking  the  government  of  India.  He 
made  great  sacrifices  from  a  sense  of  public  duly  ;  my  gallant  friend  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  councils  of  her  Majesty :  he  was,  I  believe,  without  any  reference  to 
party  divisions,  held  in  general  esteem  in  this  House,  as  well  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents as  by  his  political  friends.  He  was  regarded  by  the  army  of  this  country  as 
its  friend,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  justice  to  all  ranks  of  that  army.  It  was 
proposed  to  him  at  a  time  of  life  when,  perhaps,  ambition  is  a  less  powerful  stimulus 
than  it  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period — it  was  proposed  to  him  to  relinquish 
his  place  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign — to  forego  the  satisfaction  he  must  have 
felt  at  what  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that  he  was  an  object  of  general  respect  and 
esteem.  He  separated  himself  from  that  family  which  constituted  the  chief  happiness 
of  his  life,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  public  duty  he  owed  to  his  Sovereign  and 
his  country,  by  taking  the  arduous  and  responsible  situation  of  chief  governor  of 
our  Indian  possessions.  He  went  out  with  a  high  military  reputation,  solicitous  to 
establish  his  fame  in  connection  with  our  Indian  empire,  not  by  means  of  conquest, 
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or  the  exhibition  of  mihtary  skill  and  viilour,  but  by  obtaining'  for  him«i'lf  a  name  in 
the  annals  of  India  as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  through  the  promotion  of  the  social 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitanis.  It  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  military 
character  and  higli  reputation  of  my  gallant  friend  that  he  was  enabled  to  control 
and  keep  in  cheek  the  aspirations  of  more  ardent  and  impetuous  minds  bent  upon 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  tlie  Punjuub. 

The  view  which  my  gallant  friend  took  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to 
the  Punjaub,  was  shortly  this:  he  thought  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown  in 
India  were  sufficient  for  every  purpose — that  the  interests  of  the  empire  would  not 
be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  possessions  already  subject  to  our 
own  rule.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  resist  any  temptation  to  territorial 
aggrandizement.  His  desire  was  to  see  a  native  government  established  in  the 
Punjaub,  capable  of  maintaining-  its  independence,  of  restoring  subordination  in  the 
ranks  of  a  great  army,  composed  of  men  of  high  natural  courage,  of  great  physical 
strength,  accustomed  to  discipline,  and  trained  to  military  habits  by  European  officers 
'  of  distinguished  reputation.  Hi.*;  wish  was,  that  a  Sikh  government  should  be  estab- 
lished. He  deprecated  the  formation  of  a  Mussulman  government,  or  the  domination 
of  any  other  than  Sikh  authorities.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  determined  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  direct  aggression,  he  refused  repeated  proposals  that  were 
made  to  him  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  atf'airs  of  tlie  Punjuub.  Although  nothing 
could  have  been  more  easy ;  although  but  a  v/ord  from  him  would  have  been  neces- 
.sary  to  induce  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub  to  rise  against  the  Sikh 
authorities,  who  were  conducting  them.selves  in  a  manner  so  irreconcilable  with 
sound  policy  or  common  sense,  he  resolved  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  line  he  had 
chalked  out;  to  abstain  from  all  interfeience  in  the  domestic  afi'airsof  the  Punjaub; 
and  to  observe  literally  every  obligation  of  good  faith. 

But  while  that  was  his  view  of  the  ])olicy  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  daiiger  to  Avhich  our  Indian  empire  was  constantly  exposed  from  the 
maintenance  on  itst  frontier  of  a  profligate  and  debauched  government,  controlled  by 
an  insubordinate  an<l  licentious  army.  My  gaUant  friend,  therefore,  took  all  precau- 
tions. He  had  to  guard  a  frontier  extending  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  at  least  100 
miles.  Tiie  frontier  from  Ferozepore  to  Roopur  was  at  least  100  miles  ;  from  Fero- 
zcpore  to  Loodiana  about  77  miles.  i\Iy  gallant  friend,  cautiously  abstaining  from 
the  collection  of  any  force  on  the  frontier  which  could  justify  aggression,  or  even 
remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  the  Lahore  government,  took  those  precautions  which 
would  etfectually  prevent  successful  attacli  on  their  part.  At  Ferozepore  he  sta- 
tioned a  force  of  about  8,O0U  men,  consisting  of  one  European  regiment,  seven 
regiments  of  native  infantry,  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  twenty-four  light  guns, 
and  had  moiuited  in  position  at  Ferozeimre  thirty  or  tiiirty-five  pieces  of  heavy 
artillcrv.  He  intended  this  to  be  tiie  advanced  post  of  tiie  Britisli  army  on  the 
western  side  of  the  frontier.  At  a  distance  of  about  seventy-six  miles  to  the  eastward, 
liiglier  up  tlie  Kutlej,  at  Loodiana,  he  collected  ii  force  of  about  .'j,000  men.  My 
gallant  friend  tiu)Uglit  tliat  these  two  armies,  or  two  divisions  of  an  army,  stationed 
about  seventy-six  miles  from  each  other,  acting  on  the  flanks  of  any  force  from  the 
Punjaiii),  induced  l>y  caprice  or  i)y  the  temerity  of  their  rulers  to  invade  the  British 
territory,  would  be  su(Ii(rient  to  keep  it  in  effectual  control.  At  a  distance  more  in 
the  interior,  namely,  at  Und)alla,  he  stationed  another  division,  of  7,500  men  at  the 
least.  My  gallant  friend  was  undoid>ledly  under  the  impression  that  it  was  highly 
improbable  that  any  attack  would  be  made  by  the  army  of  the  Punjaub  upon  the 
Hritish  |)ositions.  lie  knew  that  no  conduct  on  his  part  could  jirovoke  or  justify 
such  an  attaidi;  and  he  felt  every  assurance  that  could  be  felt,  so  far  as  justice 
and  reason  sanctioned  the  inference,  that  the  army  of  the  Punjaub  woidd  not 
be  mad  enough  to  geek  a  conflict  with  the  ]5rilisli  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej. 

'I'liere  were  good  reasons  why  my  gallant  friend  did  not  keep  together  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  an  inHiiens(;  l>i-iiish  and  native  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej.  Constant  eUbrts  wer(!  made  by  liie  government  and  l)y  the  ndlitary  leaders  of 
llie  army  of  the  Punjaub  to  corrupt  our  native  troops.  The  constitution  of  the  army 
of  the  Punjaub  is  juuely  democratic  :  the  ])rivatc  soldiers  elect  representatives,  five 
in  number  from  cadi  company,  to  control   their  officers,  to  depose  them  when  they 
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tliink  fit,  or  to  subject  them  to  death  wlien  it  is  doeirieJ  expedient.  The  pay  of  an 
infantry  soldier  of  tlie  Pnnjanb  is  about  255.  a  month  ;  wliile  the  pay  of  a  sepoy  in 
her  Majesty's  service  is  only  about  14.s'.  or  15.?.  a  month.  Constant  exertions  were 
made,  by  direct  and  indirect  means,  aided  by  community  of  language  and  of  reli- 
gion, to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  native  troops;  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  tliey  were 
made  without  suxjccss.  The  loyalty  of  the  sepoys,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
has  been  untainted.  All  the  offers  of  a  profligate  government  and  a  licentious 
soldiery  were  unavailing;  but  still  it  was  prudent  in  my  gallant  friend  not  to  bring 
together  on  the  frontier,  for  an  indefinite  time  and  for  no  specific  object,  an  immense 
native  force,  seeing  that  within  a  few  miles  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  injurious 
example  of  a  soldiery  free  from  all  restraint,  and  constantly  resorting  to  threats  of 
actual  violence  towards  their  leaders.  There  were,  therefore,  political  reasons  for  not 
keeping  our  troops,  as  it  were  in  immediate  contact  with  such,  an  enemy,  and  there 
were  military  reasons  equally  ])owerful. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  impossible,  if  aggression  were  intended,  to  foresee  at 
■what  point  an  invasion  would  be  made.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  were  many 
states  belonging  to  the  Punjaub,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  of  those  states  men  of 
doubtful  fidelity.  In  those  dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  are  many  forts 
of  considerable  size  and  strength.  A  force  controlled  by  no  government,  impelled 
by  the  fear  of  losing  its  pay,  or  the  hofW  of  extorting  more,  is  not  governed  by  or- 
dinary considerations  of  prudence  lii^e  the  armies  of  regular  states;  and  if  tho 
army  of  the  Punjaub  meditated  a  sudden  irruption  into  tlie  British  territory,  it  was 
difficult  to  foresee  at  what  point  the  descent  would  be  made.  Between  Ferozepore 
and  lloopur  there  are  not  fewer  than  twenty  fords  availalile  for  the  passage  of  troops  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  position,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  river, 
tiiey  are  constantly  changing.  My  gallant  friend,  thought,  therefore,  that  true 
military  policy  recommended  the  course  he  has  pursued,  not  that  liis  wliole  army 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  but  that  our  territory  should  be 
guarded  by  a  suffi<',ient  force  stationed  at  Ferozepore  and  Loodiana.  Seeing  the 
superior  force  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Punjaub,  the  desperate  rashness  of  a 
licentious  army  not  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  it  was  within  the 
limit  of  possibility  that  a  dash  might  be  made  at  Delhi,  or  some  vital  part  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  My  gallant  friend,  therefore,  most  wisely  and  prudently,  kept  a 
considerable  force  at  Umballa,  seventy-six  miles  to  the  south-east  from  Loodiana, 
and  a  still  larger  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  This  whole  force 
was  assembled  by  way  of  precaution  against  the  possible  attempts  of  the  Lahore  arn^; 
and  it  consisted  in  the  whok  of  not  fewer  than  thirty  regiments  of  native  infantry, 
of  nine  regiments  of  European  infantry,  of  twelve  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and  of 
three  regiments  of  European  cavalry.  All  this  was  quite  consistent  with  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Govei-norgeneral,  and  with  his  determination  to  be  seduced  by  no 
temptation  to  aggression  on  the  enemy. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  my  gallant  friend  the  Governor- general  did  take  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  in  case  of  sudden  and 
unprovoked  attack.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  the  time  wiien  he  was  occupied 
with  his  functions  as  Guvernor-gefleral,  and  when  it  was  most  material  that  ho  should 
perform  them  in  conjunction  with  his  council  at  Calcutta  :  in  a  minute,  dated  on  the 
16th  June,  he  submitted  to  the  council  his  opinion  tliat  our  relations  with  the  court 
of  Lahore  became  so  doubtful,  that,  great  as  was  t\\^  inconvenience  of  separating 
the  Governor-general  and  his  council,  it  was  desirable,  with  reference  exclusively  to 
Indian  interests,  that  he  should  proceed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  order  that 
on  the  spot  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  such  directions  as  appeared  necessary,  and 
which,  if  given  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  mile-;,  might  be  inappropriate.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  council  was,  that  it  was  for  the  public 
interest  that  the  Governor-general  should  proceed  to  join  the  army;  and,  in  confor- 
mity with  this  advice,  in  the  month  of  October  he  took  his  departure  for  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sutlej.  Up  to  an  early  period  in  December,  the  opinion  of  my  gallant  friend 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  was,  that  there  would  be  no  irruption  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Sutlej  into  the  British  territory.  He  felt  confident  that  the  Sikhs  must  be  con- 
vinced that  such  an  attempt  could  only  end  in  signal  defeat,  and  therefore  that  it 
would  not  be  made.     So  far  as  he  could   reason  from  experience,  he  had  a  right  to 
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arrive  at  this  conclusion.  In  1843,  the  army  of  Lahore  left  the  capital  and  advanced 
to  the  Sutlej  ;  but  after  remonstrance  on  our  part  it  retiretl  again  and  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  In  1844,  exactly  the  same  conduct  was  observed;  the  Punjaub  anny 
eager  for  pay,  or  for  booty,  if  pay  could  not  be  obtained,  and,  instigated  by  tlie 
government  and  the  chiefs,  appeared  to  contemplate  an  irruption  ;  but  in  1844,  as 
in  1843,  the  army  withdrevr  to  the  interior.  Accounts,  however,  reached  my  gallant 
friend  towards  the  end  of  November  last,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  an  invasion 
of  the  British  territory  was  seriously  menaced.  The  House  will  find  by  the  papers 
recently  presented  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  that  on  the  20th  November,  Major 
Broadf'oot  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  another  to  the  Governor- 
general,  to  this  eftect : — 

"  Govehnor-general's  Agency,  Nov.  20,  1845. 
"  Sir — Since  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  excellency  to-day,  I  have 
received  Lahore  letters  of  the  18th  instant  (morning).  During  the  night  of  the 
17th  the  chiefs  had  agreed  on,  and  the  Durbar  had  ordered  in  writing,  the  following 
plan  of  operations.  Tlie  army  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  divisions,  one  to  remain 
at  Lahore,  and  the  rest  to  proceed  against  Itoopur  and  our  hills,  Loodiana,  Hurreekee, 
Ferozepore,  and  Scinde,  while  one  was  to  proceed  to  Peshawur;  and  a  force  under 
llajah  Golab  Singh  was  to  be  sent  to  Attock." 

The  decision  then  taken  by  the  Lahore  durbar  was,  that  four  division.s  were  to  be 
employed  in  an  attack  upon  the  British  territory,  but  they  were  not  to  make 
a  concentrated  or  simultaneous  movement;  and  the  policy  of  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Governor-general  was  thus  demonstrated.  The  Lahore  army,  in  four  divi- 
sions, was  to  make  four  separate  attacks  on  different  points  along  the  river — the  first 
division  was  to  force  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  line;  another  to  attack  Loodiana; 
a  third  pass  the  river  at  Hureekee;  and  the  fourth  attack  Ferozepore.  Those 
divisions  were  to  consist  of  about  8,000  men  each.  The  House  will  see  by  refer- 
ence to  the  papers  laid  before  them  how  diflicult  it  was  for  any  person,  even  the 
most  experienced,  to  sj)eculate  on  the  decision  to  which  the  governing  powers  at 
Lahore  might  arrive.  They  will  see,  too,  that  the  ministers,  or  tliose  who  held  the 
reins  of  government,  spent  their  days  in  such  continuous  drunkenness  and  debaucherj', 
that  no  resolution  of  theirs  could  be  depended  on.  An  account  written  by  the 
agent  at  Lahore,  to  the  secretary  lo  government,  dated  Umballah,  November  21st, 
founded  on  information  received  direct  from  Lahore,  presents  this  picture  of  the 
councils  of  the  Punjaub: — "  Tlie  Ranee  (that  is,  the  regent,  the  mother  of  the 
infant  IVIaharajah)  complained  that  wliilst  the  troops  were  urging  the  march,  they 
were  btill  going  home  to  their  villages  as  fast  as  they  got  their  pay;  and  Sirdar 
Sham  Singh  Attareewallah  declared  his  belief  that  unless  something  was  done  to 
stop  this,  lie  would  find  himself  on  his  way  to  Ferozepore  with  empty  tents.  The 
Imit  of  money  to  be  ]>aid,  and  to  accompany  them  was  also  offered,  and  at  length 
ti.e  dnrliar  broke  111)  at  two  ]).ni.  Great  consultations  took  place  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  I  know  only  one  result,  that  the  Rail'  e  had  to  give  her  lover  his  formal  dismissal, 
and  that  he  (Kajah  Lai  Singh)  actually  went  into  the  camj)  of  the  Sawars  he  is  to 
command,  and  ])it(;hed  his  tent.  \\'liat  the  Ranee  says  is  (piite  true  of  the  sepoys 
di.'^jiersiiig  to  their  houses;  the  whole  all'air  has  so  suddenly  reached  its  present 
li.rigiif,  tliat  many  of  the  men  tiiemselves  think  it  will  come  to  nothing,  and  still 
more  who  had  taken  their  departure  do  not  believe  it  serious  enough  to  go  back. 
On  the  day  alter  this  scene  took  place,  z'.e.,  the  li)th,  the  usual  stream  of  sepoys, 
natives  of  the  jirotccted  stoles,  wlio  had  got  their  pay,  poured  across  the  Sutlt\j,  at 
Hureekee,  on  the  way  to  their  homes." 

Tiiere  appears,  also,  an  account  of  another  conversation,  in  those  papers,  which 
took  place  between  tlu^  Riijah  Lai  Singli  and  Bliaee  Ram  Singh,  one  of  (he  j)rincii)al 
ollicer.s  and  advisers  of  the  I^ahore  go\crnmenf,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  of  fliem  in  whom,  from  his  character  and  wTsdom,  the  slightest  confidence 
coidd  be  ])laced.  In  a  jetfer  from  Lahore,  dated  the  24th  day  of  November,  the 
following  con\ersation  wasdetailcd  :  Hliaee  Ram  Singh,  addressing  Lai  Singh,  said — 
"  ' 'i"li('  J'liiglisli  have  interfered  in  no  alfairs  of  llu!  Klialsa;  what  is  the  wisdom  of 
your  making  (religious)  war  at  tiic  bidding  of  the  soldiery?  None  of  the  nobles 
lave  dibcovered  tiic  real  intentions  of  the  English.     The  Governor-general's  agent, 
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who  is  a  steady  friend,  has  written  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment desires  only  friendship  like  t!iat  of  the  late  MaluuMJa  llunjeet  Singh;  but  tliat 
if  any  thing  wrong  is  done  by  the  fSikh  army,  the  rniers  of  the  kingdom  will  be  held 
responsible,  for  rulers  must  account  for  the  acts  of  their  troops  and  subjects.  Be 
cautious  how  you  march  to  Ilureekee  with  the  troops.'  The  Ilajah  said,  '  Bhaee 
Sahib,  what  can  I  do?  if  I  remain,  the  soldiery  seize  me  by  the  throat.'  '' 

In  a  word,  the  councils  of  the  durbar  seem  to  have  been  shifting  from  day  to  day, 
and  no  one  could  speculate  with  any  degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  probable  result. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  the  Governor-general,  thinking  our  relations  with  the 
Punjaub  very  critical,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  take  every  precaution  against  any 
sudden  irru[)tion,  gave  orders  that  the  division  of  troops  at  Umballah,  consisting  of 
7,500  men,  should  move  towards  the  Sutlej.     On  December  11,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Lahore  army  crossed  the  Sutlej,  the  British  and  native  troops  of  that 
division  were  on  their  march  from  Umballah  to  the  frontier.     The  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  Governor-general  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  subsequently  to  that 
day,  as  well  as  before  it,  were  characterized  by  the  greatest  prudence,   skill,  and 
foresight.     From  Umballah  the  troops  marched  to  a  })lace  called   Buseean,  where, 
owing  to  the  prudent  precautions  of  the  Governor-general,  they  found  an  ample 
supply  of  food  and  stores.     It  was  resolved  that  a  junction  should  be  effected  with 
the  Loodiana  divisii)n,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  incur  some  risk  at  Loodiana, 
rather  than  forego  the  advantage  of  a  juncnon  with  the  Loodiana  division  of  the 
army.     Those  troops  advanced  accordingly  towards  Ferozepore,  and  learned  by  the 
way  that  the  army  of  Laliore,  amounting  to  not  less  than  (30,000  men,  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  were  prepared  to  attack  the  British  army.     The  expectations  of  the 
Governor-general  were  entirely  justified  by  the  result.     There  were  in  Ferozepore 
7,500  men,  35  heavy  guns  in  position,  and  24  pieces  of  field  artillery,  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  ordnance.     The  army  of  Lahore  shrunk  from  the  attack  of  so  formidable 
a  post,  and  Ferozepore  was  entirely  safe,  according  to  the  anticipations  which  had 
been  entertained  by  the  Governor-general.     The  army  of  Lahore,  not  venturing  to 
attack  Ferozepore,  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  British  forces  on  their  march 
from  Umballah,  and  on  the  18th  of  December  made  a  sudden  attack  on  them.     On 
that  day  the  troops  had  reached  Moodkee,  after  having  marched  150  miles  by  forced 
marches.     The  men  were  sutlering  severely  from  want  of  water,  and  from  exhaustion, 
and  yet  such  was  their  discipline  and  g-allanlry,  that  they  repelled  the  vvliole  of  the 
attacking  army,  though  greatly  superior  to  them  in  number,  defeating  a  force  treble 
their  amount,  and  succeeding  in  the  capture  of  17  of  their  guns.     The  army  of 
J^ahore,  thus  repulsed  by  our  threes  advancing  from  Umballah,  retired  within  very 
formidable  entrenchments  at  Ferozeshab.    Those  entrenclmients,  consisting  of  strong 
breastworks,  were  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  tiie  opposite  faces  were  a 
mile,  and  half  a  mile  in  length  respectively.     In  the  face  of  those  formidable  works, 
protected  by  150  guns  of  heavy  calibre  and  excellent  workmanship,  and  defended  by 
near  G0,000  men,  the  Governor-general,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  determined  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  division  of  the  army  which  was  stationed  at  Ferczepore. 
The  troops  advanced  accordingly  within  three  miles  of  the  enemy's  position,  and 
manoeuvred  on  his  left  tlank;  but  the  Commander-in-chief  having  given  previous 
notice  to  Sir  J.  Littler,  made  a  march  to  his  left,  and  on  the  21st  December  effected 
a  junction  witii  the  Ferozepore  division,  which  thus  gave  an  addition  of  7,500  men. 
At  this  time  there  remained  but  three  hours  to  stmset.     It  was  resolved,  however, 
to  attack  the  position  of  the  enemy.     ]My  gallant  friend  (the  Governor-general)  of- 
fered his  services  as  second  in  command,  services  which  were  cheerfully  and  promptly 
accepted  by  the  Commander-in-chief.      Determined   not  to  wait  till   next  morning, 
the  instant  they  effected  their  junction  with  the  division  under  Sir  John  Littler,  the 
commanders  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  entrenched  camp.     The  result. 
Sir,  of  that  attack  proved  the  valour  of  our  European  and  Indian  forces  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  and  has  entitled  them  to  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  this 
House  and  of  the  country.     The  night  of  the  21st  December  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  military  annals  of  the  British   Empire.     The  enemy  were  well 
defended  within  strongly  fortified  entrenchments — their  guns  were  served  with  the 
greatest  precision,  and  told  on  our  advancing  columns  with  great  effect.     The  right 
of  the  British  army  was  led  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  whilst  the  left  centre  was 
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headed  by  Sir  H.  TIardinge.  Our  forces  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  during 
the  three  hours  which  as  yet  remained  of  daylight;  but  they  had  not  sufficient  time 
to  complete  that  victorj-,  which  was  gloriously  achieved  on  the  following  day.  'I'he 
British  army,  however,  made  good  their  attack,  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  camp  took  fire,  and  further  conflict  was  for 
a  time  suspended  in  consequence;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  tlie  army  of  Lahore 
brought  forward  their  heavy  artillery,  and  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  our 
troops.  The  details  of  those  occurrences  have  been  given  with  admirable  clearness 
in  the  despatches  of  both  commanders;  but  there  have  been  private  letters  received 
which  speak  of  them  with  less  of  formality,  and  perhaps  give  truer  and  more  faith- 
ful accounts  of  these  actions  than  the  official  documents.  Perhaps  the  House  will 
excuse  me  if  I  read  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  the  Governor-general  to  a 
member  of  his  own  family.  Tlie  right  hon.  baronet  then  read  as  follows: — '•  The 
nii^ht  of  the  21st  was  the  most  ej^traordinar}'  of  my  life.  I  bivouacked  with  the  men, 
without  food  or  covering,  and  our  nights  are  bitter  cold.  A  burning  camp  in  our 
front,  our  brave  fellows  lying  down  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  continued 
during  tlie  whole  night,  mixed  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  Sikhs,  our  English  hurrah, 
the  tramp  of  men,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  In  this  state,  witli  a  handful  of 
men,  who  had  carried  the  batteries  the  night  before,  I  remained  till  morning,  taking 
very  short  intervals  of  rest  by  lying  down  witji  various  regiments  in  succession,  to 
ascertain  their  temper,  and  revive  their  spirits." 

Mj'  gallant  friend,  as  you  see,  spent  that  eventful  night  passing  from  regiment  to 
regiment,  cheering  the  men  by  his  own  example  of  constancy  and  courage — doing 
all  that  human  means  could  do  to  ensure  victory  to  our  arms.  "  I  found,"  my 
gallant  friend  goes  on  to  say  — "  I  found  myself  again  with  my  old  friends  of  the 
29th,  31st,  50th,  and  9th,  all  in  good  heart  "-^(regiments  with  which  he  had  served 
in  the  Peninsula) — and  with  them  that  regiment  which  has  earned  immortal  fame 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  army — her  Majesty's  SOtli  regiment — "  My  answer  to  all 
and  every  man  was,  that  we  must  fight  it  out,  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  at  day- 
break, beat  him,  or  die  honourably  in  the  field.  The  gallant  old  general,  kind- 
hearted,  and  heroically  brave,  entirely  coincided  with  me." 

Let  the  House  observe  bow  anxious  my  gallant  friend  is  to  do  justice  to  his  com- 
panions in  arms.  "  During  the  night  I  occasiotuiUy  called  on  our  brave  English 
soldiers  to  punish  tiie  Sikhs  when  they  came  too  close  and  were  impudent ;  and 
when  morning  broke  ws  went  at  it  in  true  English  style.  Gough  was  on  the  right. 
I  placed  mysi'lf,  and  dear  little  Arthur  [his  son]  by  my  side,  in  the  centre,  about 
tliirty  yards  in  front  of  the  men,  to  prevent  their  firing,  and  we  drove  the  enemy 
wilhuut  a  halt  from  one  extremity  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  capturing  thirty  or  forty 
guns  as  we  went  along,  v.'hich  fired  at  twenty  paces  from  us,  and  were  served 
obstinately.  The  brave  men  drew  up  in  an  excellent  line,  and  cheered  Gough  and 
myself  as  we  rode  up  the  line,  the  regimental  colours  lowering  to  me  as  on  parade. 
The  mournful  part  is  the  heavy  loss  I  have  sustained  in  my  ofiicers.  I  have  had  ten 
uides-dc-camj)  hors  da  combat,  five  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  fire  of  grape  was 
very  heavy  from  100  pieces  of  cannon;  the  Sikh  army,  drilled  by  French  officers, 
an<l  llie  men  the  most  warlike  in  India." 

From  my  atlectionato  regard  for  that  gallant  man,  I  am  proud  to  be  enabled  to  ex- 
hil)it  him  on  such  a  night  as  that  of  the  21st  of  December — going  through  the  camp 
— passing  from  regiment  to  regiment — kee])ing  up  the  spirits  of  the  men — encou- 
raging them— animating  their  ardour — and  liaving  lost  ten  aides-de-camp  out  of 
twelve — phii'ing  his  young  ■^on,  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the 
front  of  tlie  line,  in  order  that  the  British  froojts  might  be  induced  not  to  fire  on  the 
enemy,  but  drive  tlicm  back  by  tlie  force  of  the  Ih-itish  bayonet.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  to  read  these  details.  He  had  two  sous  jiresent,  one  of  whom  was  a 
civilian,  and  the  other  in  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  21  st,  he  sent  the  civilian  to 
tiio  rear  of  the  army,  saying  that  his  jirescnce  disturbed  him,  and  that  if  he  refused 
to  retire,  he  would  send  him  away  in  arrest  a  prisoner;  but  the  presence,  he  said,  of 
Ills  younger  son,  an  officer,  whose  duty  ('ailed  him  to  the  field,  only  made  tiie  father 
more  desperately  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  On  the  22u(l,  after  tiie  battle 
was  over,  he  tfiok  his  eldest  son,  when  visiting  the  sepoys  and  the  wounded,  and  he 
Bliowcd  them  a  (iovernor-gencral  of  India  who  had  lost  his  hand,  and  the  son  of  a 
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Governor -general  who  hud  lost  his  foot,  and  cndeavonred  to  console  them  in  their 
sufferings  by  proving  to  them  that  men  in  the  highest  rank  were  exposed  to  the  same 
casualties  as  themselves. 

As  I  before  observed,  tlie  accounts  of  all  the  military  operations  are  given  with 
admirable  clearness  in  the  despatches  laid  before  tlie  House.  They  must  have  been 
read  with  such  attention  by  every  member  of  the  House,  that  I  will  not  weaken  their 
etfect  by  minute  reference  to  military  details.  The  pride  and  satisfaction  we  must 
all  derive  from  those  gallant  exploits  are  no  doubt  counterbalanced  by  deep  regret, 
for  the  loss  of  so  many  men  of  the  iiighest  distinction  and  jjromise.  We  liave  had 
the  misfortune — the  great  mi^fo^tune — of  losing  that  gallant  oiiicer  who  on  former 
occasions  has  so  frequently  distinguished  himself — Sir  Robert  Sale.  He,  Sir,  has 
closed  a  long  career  of  glory  by  that  death  to  which  I  believe  he  liimself  looked  for- 
ward and  which  he  coveted — tiiat  death  in  the  field  which  entitles  me  to  say  that, 
even  in  his  own  estimation,  he  was  ^"^  felix  etiam  npportinutate  mortis."  Sir,  I  do 
hope  that  this  House  will  on  no  distant  day  marii  their  esteem  and  respect  for  the 
memorj'  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  by  humbly  representing  to  lier  Majesty  their  unanimous 
wish,  that  she  may  be  pleased  to  record  the  gratitude  of  the  coimtry  by  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Sale. 

We  have,  Sir,  also,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Sir  J.  IM'Caskill,  to  whom  a  brief  but 
touching  testimony  of  approbation  is  borne  in  the  despatch  of  the  Commander-in- 
cliief,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  civil  and  military  services  of 
India — Major  Broadfoot.  In  that  gentleman  the  highest  confidence  was  placed  by 
every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  obtained  the  applause  of  every  civil 
and  military  autiiority  in  the  country,  and  liis  prudence  and  skill  as  a  civilian  were 
only  equalled  by  his  ardour  and  bravery  in  the  field.  He  was.  I  believe,  the  last  of 
three  brothers,  all  of  whom  have  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  on  tlie  field  of 
battle.  Major  Broadfoot  was  present  with  Sir  R.  Sale  during  the  siege  of  Jellalabad, 
and  took  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  its  defence.  It  is  mournful,  Sir,  that  we  should 
have  to  deplore  the  loss  in  the  same  conflict  of  two  gallant  men  so  devoted  to  their 
coimtry's  service  as  Sir  R.  Sale  and  Major  Broadfoot. 

I  shall  not  refer  by  name  to  officers  of  lower  rank  who  have  fallen  in  this  conflict; 
for  where  all  were  so  distinguished,  it  must  be  invidious  to  particularize;  but  what- 
ever their  rank,  I  can  assure  their  surviving  relatives  that  their  country  will  do 
justice  to  their  memory  ;  I  hope  the  thanks  of  the  House  will  be  conveyed  to  all  the 
men  of  every  regiment  engaged  in  this  brilliant  exploit  without  excej)tion.  If  there 
were  occasions  on  which  the  reputation  for  valour  of  some  regiments  may  appear  not 
to  have  been  upheld,  considering  their  former  services — their  known  gallantrv — their 
severe  losses — the  remembrance  of  one  moment's  default  is  altogether  obliterated  bv 
the  recollection  of  their  former  eminent  conduct,  and  cf  the  services  they  rendered 
on  that  very  day.  I  am  quite  certain,  Sir,  that  the  men  of  her  Majesty's  62nd 
regiment,  of  the  14th  native  infantry,  and  the  other  gallant  native  regiment  on  the 
flank  of  her  Majesty's  62nd  regiment,  will  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  ; 
that  the  willing  thanks  of  this  House  will  be  given  without  exception,  to  all  the  regi- 
ments engaged  in  this  action. 

Hiope,  Sir,  there  will  be  an  unanimous  acquiescence  in  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
European  and  Indian  army.  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  that  can  provoke  discussion 
or  dissent  in  any  quarter  of  the  House.      There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  to  which 

any  man — whatever  may  be  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Governor- general 

can  object.  Let  us  on  this  occasion  keep  political  and  party  differences  altogether 
in  the  background.  Let  us  all,  without  any  division  of  political  jtarty,  concur  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  brilliant  services  of  men  so  worthy  of  the  name  of  English- 
men. There  never  has  been  a  greater  example  of  extreme  forbearance,  strict  justice, 
and  a  resolve  to  resist  all  the  temptations  to  which  the  army  was  exposed — there 
never  was  a  greater  combination  of  those  high  (jualities  with  the  most  brilliant  talent 
and  valour  in  defence  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  The  gallantry  of  those  who 
fell  in  that  conflict  will  not  be  without  its  fruits.  Their  lives  will  not  have  been 
sacrificed  in  vain.  The  remembrance  of  their  conduct  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest 
possessions — one  of  the  great  defences  of  this  country.  When  we  reflect  what  can  be 
effected  by  discipline  and  valour,  such  as  was  manifested  by  our  countrymen  on  these 
memorable  days,  we  feel  that  in  a  just  cause  our  country  must  be  victorious.     Tlie 
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memory  of  those  men  who  have  fallen  through  tlieir  devotion  to  their  country  will 
long  serve  to  animate  the  British  arm)'.  It  will  make  us  proud  of  that  name  which 
we  bear,  and  encourage  us,  if  need  be,  to  emulate  their  heroic  exertio'is,  and  exhibit 
equal  devotion,  equal  perseverance,  equal  courage,  in  the  cause  of  our  common 
country.  [Great  and  enthusiastic  cheering  greeted  the  right  hon.  baronet  from  all 
sides  of  the  House  in  the  progress^  and  at  the  conchtsio)i^  of  his  speech.']  He  then 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  to  the  effect — that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  conveyed 
to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  jirivate  soldiers  of  the  European  and  Indian  army,  for  their  eminent 
services  in  the  battles  of  the  I8tli,  "21st,  and  22nd  of  December,  1845. 

The  resolutions  having  been  seconded  by  Lord  John  Russell,  were  put  seriatim^ 
and  carried  ncm  con. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 
March  2,  1846. 

House  in  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Acts.  On  the  ques- 
tion, "  Tiiat  in  lieu  of  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour, 
there  shall  be  paid  until  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  the  f(jnowing  duties," — 

Mr.  Viliieis  rose  and  moved  as  an  amendment,  "To  leave  out  the  words,  'in  lieu 
of,'  in  order  to  insert  the  words  'AH  duties  on  imported  corn  do  now  cease  and 
determine.'  " 

Sib  Robert  Peel:  Sir,  I  presume  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the 
House  that  we  should  continue  this:  debate,  to  which  twelve  days  have  already  been 
devoted.  There  are  some  points  raised  in  this  debate  with  respect  to  which  I  should 
wish  to  give  some  exjilanation  ;  but  as  1  shall  probably  have  otiier  opportunities  of 
ottering  that  explanation,  I  shall,  in  what  I  have  now  to  say,  simj)ly  confine  myself 
to  the  question  whetiier  it  be  desirable  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn  duties  should  be 
iuiniediate,  or  whether  they  should  continue,  as  her  Majesty's  government  propose, 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  you  look  singly  and  ab- 
stractedly to  the  emergency  which  exists  in  Ireland — I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  that 
case  I  think  the  better  measure  would  be  the  immediate  suspension  of  all  duties. 
Suppose  we  had  taken  the  course  pursued  in  former  years,  and  had,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, suspended  the  duties  for  a  period  of  eight  months — that  is  to  say,  until  the 
month  of  August  or  September  next,  there  would  then  be  an  absolute  repeal  of  all 
duties,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  nominal  duty  only;  but  we  should  have  to  determine 
in  the  interim  what  provision  should  be  made  wirh  respect  to  the  period  when  the 
sus[)ension  would  expire.  Those  who  contend  that  the  Corn-laws  ought  to  be 
immediately  repealed,  would  of  course  be  j)erfectly  satisfied  with  a  measure  carrying 
out  their  ol)ject.  An  immediate  repeal  would  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  pnrpijse,  and  it  would  also  j)rovi(le  for  the  removal  of  all  duties  during  the  ap- 
pioacliiug  scarcity  in  Ireland.  But  that  is  not  the  universal  opinion.  There  are 
many  who  think  tlie  Corn-laws  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  Her  Majesty's  government 
having  to  decide  \\\wn  this  question  on  the  20lh  of  December,  after  they  had  been 
recalled  to  office,  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  at  the  same  time  to  make  provi- 
f=i(in  for  the  emergency  in  lrelan<l,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  of  the 
Corn-law  (pjestion.  I  have  frankly  admitted  that  the  provision  made  for  the  pre- 
sent emergency  is  not  quite  so  complete  as  would  be  made  if  you  removed  the  duty 
altogether.  But  wliat  her  Majesty's  government  had  to  consider  was,  on  the  20lli 
of  December,  as  !  have  already  stated,  how  they  eoull  best  effect  the  double  object 
of  providing  for  the  emergency  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  of  trying  to  gain 
liie  assent  of  the  legislature  to  laying  the  foundation  for  the  total  removal  of  all 
duties;  and  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  those  two  objects  in  the  best  way  possible, 
hrr  Majesty's  government  franu'd  the  lu-oposition  which  is  now  under  the  consid^ra- 
tiou  of  tlie  House.  With  respect  to  the  apprehensions  of  scarcity  in  Ireland,  we 
c'Ttaiidydo  not  altogether  remove  the  duties  on  grain,  but  we  ju-opose  to  remove  the 
duty  altogether  on  Indian  corn  ;  we  |)ropose  to  remove  altogether  the  duty  on  rice  ; 
and  though  not,  perhaps,  so  nearly  atl'ectiiig  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  propose  to  re- 
move it  also  altogether  from  cattle  and  meat.     With  respect  to  wheat,  too,  we  place 
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that  ill  a  very  different  position  to  what  it  was  in  before-;  and  we  materially  reduce 
tlie  duty,  which  at  present  absolutely  prevents  you  taking  out  of  bond  that  superior 
description  of  wheat  which  is  most  important  ibr  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  in- 
ferior descriptions  which  enter  into  tiie  market,  and  affect  the  average  prices  which 
regulate  the  duty  on  the  other.  I  have  before  me  a  memorial  signed  by  the  whole 
of  the  millers  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  they  state  that  the  general  weight  of  the 
bushel  of  corn  in  ordinary  years  averages  from  about  61  lbs.  to  ti3  lbs.,  whilst  in  the 
present  year  it  is  not  above  08  lbs.  They  say  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
if  they  could  have  access  to  the  better  qualities  of  wheat  which  are  in  bond,  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  the  inferior  wheat,  and  they  therefore  ]U'uy  for  immediate  re- 
peal. The  duty  at  present  upon  that  wheat;  however,  is  17a'.  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  inferior  wheat  in  the  market,  the  price  appears  to  be  low,  and  the 
duty  consequently  remains  high,  so  high  as  to  operate  almost  as  a  prohibition  to 
taking  out  of  bond  that  quality  of  wheat  whicii  il  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
for  mixing  with  the  inferior  wheat.  The  present  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment certainly  does  not  remove  the  duty  on  wheat  altogether,  but  it  will  considerably 
reduce  the  present  duty  of  17s.  ;  and  it  will  do  more — it  will  give  a  guarantee  that  in 
no  one  case  can  the  duty  rise  above  10s.,  and  there  must  be  a  very  rapid  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  to  bring  the  duty  up  to  lOs.  The  maximum 
duty  at  present  is  20s.  Under  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  the  maximum 
would  be  10s.,  and  it  is  not  probable  even  if  the  price  should  fall  to  some  extent,  that 
it  would  be  more  than  55.  or  6s.  for  some  time  to  come.  That  is  the  proposal  of  lier 
Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  wheat.  Then  with  respect  to  barley.  The  pre- 
sent duty  is  7s.:  we  propose,  certainly,  not  to  reduce  the  duty  to  a  merely  nominal  one; 
but  we  believe  that  it  will  not  exceed  '2s.  instead  of  7s.  The  duty  upon  oats  is  now  6s. 
Under  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  it  will  not  exceed  2s. ;  but  both  in 
the  case  of  barley  and  oats,  observe  the  guarantee  which  is  given  as  an  encouragement 
to  importation.  In  barley  there  would  be  a  guarantee  that  the  duty  should  not  rise 
above  5s.,  and  in  the  case  of  oats  not  above  4s  a  quarter.  The  duty  on  rye  is  at  pre- 
sent 8s.  6d.  Under  the  proposal  of  tlie  government  it  will  be  reduced  to  2s.  The 
present  duty  on  beans  is  6s.  6d.,  whicli  wiU  also  be  reduced  to  2s.  On  peas,  a  simi- 
lar reduction  will  be  made.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of 
food  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  admit  tliat  the  proposal  is  less  perfect  than  if  the  duty  had 
been  altogether  removed.  Rut  I  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in 
this  country,  you  cannot  look  at  this  question  abstractedly.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  inconsiderate  course  at  the  j)re>ent  moment  to  propose  a  mere  suspension  of 
the  duty,  to  endure  for  eight  months;  for  we  should  make  no  advance  by  such  a 
suspension  towards  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  At  tlie  end  of  that  period 
the  ditBculties  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  be  just  as  great  as  ever: 
the  public  feeling  would  be  equally  excited  ;  and  I  confess  I  cannot  see  at  all  how  a 
suspension  of  duties  for  eiglit  months  would  tend  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  ;  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  be  certain  of  the  footing  on  which 
the  Corn-laws  shall  hereafter  stand.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  that  it  is  for  the  public 
interest  that  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  should  be  either  at  once  settled,  or  that 
the  foundation  for  a  settlement  should  now  be  laid,  and  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  country  that  at  no  remote  period  the  duties  u])on  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  should  cease.  The  proposal  of  her  ISIajesty's  govern- 
ment gives  that  assurance.  I  was  certainly  impressed  from  what  passed  the  other 
night,  with  the  belief  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  were  inclined 
to  prefer  the  immediate  rejieal.  When  I  use  the  word  "  rejteal,"  I  mean  the  re- 
duction to  a  nominal  duty.  The  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  certainly  did  declare 
positively  in  favour  of  immediate  repeal.  I  may  be  erroneous  in  my  lm])ression  of  the 
degree  of  assent  which  tiie  hon.  member  gave  to  the  immediate  repeal — 1  speak 
merely  hypotiietically  ;  but  when  the  hon.  gentleman  spoke,  his  declaration  was  cer- 
tainly received  as  implying  a  preference  of  immediate  repeal,  nor  was  anj'  dissent 
thou  expressed  by  him.  Her  INIajesty's  government  have  proposed  a  suspension  of 
the  repeal  for  the  period  of  three  years,  partly  from  the  impression  that  tiiat  proposal 
was  preferable  in  itself  to  the  immediate  repeal,  partly  from  a  hoi)e  that  it  w(uild  be 
more  acceptable  to  those  who  represent  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  it  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  immediate  repeal  was  viewed  by  many,  as  I  know  it  is,  most 
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decided  friends  of  tlie  agricultural  interest,  and  tlie  main  advocates  of  their  rigiit!*, 
■with  the  same  approbation  which  I  attributed  to  the  expressions  of  tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Somersetshire,  that  I  said,  as  1  now  repeat,  that  if  the  representatives  of  the 
ao-ricultural  interest — if  those  best  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
ao-riculturists,  should  really  prefer  immediate  repeal  to  a  suspension  of  the  repeal  for 
three  vears,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  thfit,  under  these  circumstances,  by  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  tliey  will  be  enabled  to  carry  that  jiroposition.     Should  they  do  that,  my 
paramount  object  being  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  adjustment  of  this  question  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  shall  accept  the  amended  proposal  of  an  immediate 
rL'peal.     But,  at  the  same  time,  my  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the  gradual  removal  of 
duties  proi)osed  by  government  remains  unchanged.     The  hou.  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  threatens  us  with  a  continued  agitation.      Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it.    I  think  such  an  agitation  will  be  unreasonable.     I  cannot  answer  for  the  agricul- 
tural party  as  to  the  course  they  would  pursue  in  case  a  gre.it  change  of  this  kind 
were  carried  ;  but  I  don't  think  an  attempt  would  be  made  by  them  to  disturb  a  set- 
tlement of  this  kind  when  once  made.    [An  hon.  member  :  I  think  there  would  be.] 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  observation,  because  that  might  certainly  justify  agitation. 
But,  if  there  were  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  measure,  I  must  say  I  think  that  a 
continued  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  considering  that  there 
was  a  parliamentary  assurance  that  those  duties  would  cease  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  and  that,  during  the  interval,  there  would  be  but  a  low  duty  as  compared  with 
the  existing  duty,  I  must  say  I  think  that  a  continued  agitation  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  unreasonable.     I  must  say,  moreover,  that  I  do  not  think  that  agi- 
tation would  be  successful.     The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  year  after  year  a  motion 
would  be  made  for  absolute  repeal.     Now,  it  might  be  made;  but  as  year  after  year 
the  time  would  be  approaching  when  absolute  repeal  must  take  place,  I  cannot  think 
that  much  interest  would  be  attached  to  the  motion.     I  think  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  would  then  withdraw  from  the  Anti-Curn-law  League — a  great 
number  of  persons  who  would  say  that  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  settlement.    Con- 
sidering the  differences  which  prevail  upon  the  subject — considering  the  prospect 
that  the  duty  is  to  expire  in  three  years,  and  that  every  day  would  be  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  jxjriod  of  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  duty,  or  at  least  of  its  reduction  to 
a  nominal  amount,  I  cannot  help  thinking — considering  also  that  the  duty  would  be 
much  lower  than  it  has  hitlicrto  been — 1  cannot  help  thinking  that  whatever  may  be 
tlie  menaces  of  continued  agitation,  that  agitation  would  be  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  that  which  would  prevail  if  no  attempt  v.ere  made  to  adjust  this  (juestion. 
If  we  hud  proposed  a  total  and  immoiliatc    repeal,  I  think  we  must  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  success.     When  a  proposal  is  made,  people  are  naturally  inclined  to  take 
a  dill'erunt  view  of  it  from  that  which  they  woidd  take  if  some  other  proposal  had 
been  made  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  we  had  projiosed  an  immediate  re- 
peal, the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  would  not  have  expressed  for  it  any  prefer- 
ence.    I  do  think  that  if  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  had  been  for 
immediate  rejieal,  we  wcjiild  have  met  v.itli  such  a  degree  of  opposition,  that  we  must 
have  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the  measure.      Our  proposal  has  been  made 
partly  from  a  preference  for  the  motion  abstractedly  on  its  own  merits,  and  partly 
irum  a  .sincere  <iesire  to  meet  the  wishes  and  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest  ;  but  if  immediate  re- 
peal b«'  carried  in  i)refcrence  to  deferred   repeal,  I  intend  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Yes,  my  conviction  of  the  policy  of  an  ailjustmenl  of  the  question  is  such,  that  I  in- 
tend to  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  success  of  that  amended  measure  ;  but  I  cannot 
be  answerable  for  the  effect  of  such  an  amendment.    It  will  not  affect  my  own  course  ; 
but  it  is  im[)ossible  I  can  answer  for  its  ultimate  success.      I  prefer  the  deferred  re- 
l)cal  to  immediate  repeal,  for  this  reason,  that  her  Majesty's  government  intend  to  pro- 
pose other  measures  connected  with  the  landed  interest.     One  objection  to  deferred 
repeal  is,  that  it  will  lead  to  two  i)rices,  one  now  and  (me  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Hut  1  <lo  not  see  the  panic  now.    I  mean  a  ])anic  greatly  dejiressing  the  price  of  wheat, 
i'.ut  I  have  a  strong  imi)n\ssion   that  we  an;  depres>.ing  the  ))rice  of  wheat  by  this 
protracted  discussion.     I  have  a  strong  imjircssion  that  the  owner  of  every  quarter 
of  wheat  now  sold  is  receiving  1«.  (id.  or  2s.  less  than  he  would  receive  if  this  ques- 
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tion  were  settled.  It  being  (juite  notorious  that  j'ou  ean  liave  no  great  supply  from 
the  continent,  there  being  other  countries  since  we  began  this  debate,  from  which 
exportation  has  been  prohibited  and  importation  encouraged  ;  I  cannot  help  tbinicing 
that  there  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant-farir.er,  a  perfect  assurance  that  the  de- 
gree of  competition  with  which  he  will  have  to  contend  will  be  very  trifling  inileed  ; 
and  if  he  once  knew  that  tlie  mind  of  the  legislature  were  made  uj)  on  the  sidyect 
(if  the  corn  trade,  my  own  impression  is,  tluit  there  would  l)e  a  slight  and  innnediate 
increase  of  price.  Considering,  too.  that  we  accompany  this  measure  witli  another 
for  atfording  facilities  for  the  drainage  of  land — [Hon.  members  :  They  will  not  be 
accepted.]  There  is  no  compulsion  to  accept  them  ;  but,  if  they  be  accepted,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  in  eases  of  settled  property  of  raising  money  for  improvements 
on  more  moderate  terms  than  it  can  be  procured  for  at  present.  1  cannot  help  think- 
ing also,  that  as  it  will  be  known  there  is  to  be  a  competition  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  minds  of  landed  proprietors  and  of  tenants  will  be  directed  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  land,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  years,  paitly  by  the  aid  of  public  money, 
and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  individuals,  we  shall  place  ourselves  in  a  more  favour- 
able position  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  than  if  we  opened 
the  ports  immediately,  with  the  possibility  of  a  good  harvest  all  over  the  continent 
before  us.  These  were  the  reasons  which  induced  the  government  to  make  the  pro- 
posal which  they  have  made.  We  don't  think  there  will  be  the  panic  some  apprehend 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  If  the  foreign  corn  grower  thinl<s  he  can  overwlielm  our 
market  at  a  duty  reduced  from  4s.  to  Is,,  I  think  he  will  be  very  nmch  mistaken.  If 
there  should  be  a  great  demand  here,  the  result  will  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  land  in 
foreign  countries,  a  conse(pient  rise  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  diminished  advan- 
tages to  the  foreign  producer.  These  were  the  general  reasons  which  induced  her 
Majesty's  government  to  introduce  this  measure.  They  will  do  what  they  can  to 
carry  it;  but,  again,  I  say,  if  another  proposal  is  approved  of,  they  will  not  from 
pique  or  mortification  abandon  the  measure,  but  will  give  effect  to  it  so  amended  by 
those  whom  they  will  accept  as  the  best  judges  of  the  plan  most  conducive  to  the 
agricultural  interest. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  resumed  ;  committee  to  sit  again. 
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March  27,  1846. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Impoi-tation  bill — 
SiK  Robert  Pkel  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
(Mr.  Mildmay)  appears  to  have  repented  of  the  neutrality  which  he  observed  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  to  have  determined  to  make  up  for  that  neutrality  by  the 
sharpness  of  his  present  attack.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  from  one  lion,  gentleman, 
the  member  for  Newark,  a  young  member  of  this  House,  that  I  have  been  treated 
with  marked  forbearance  during  the  discussion  upon  this  measure.  I  think,  then, 
that  under  the  circumstances  I  might  have  expected  a  little  more  indulgence  from 
the  hon,  member  for  Winchester.  I  did,  it  is  true,  present  two  petitions,  one  from 
Manchester,  and  one  from  Liverpool ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  captious,  that 
he  finds  even  in  the  performance  of  that  duty  grounds  for  making  an  attack  upon 
me.  All  I  did,  however,  was  to  state  the  prayer  of  these  petitions.  The  petitioners 
are  connected  witli  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country;  and 
T  think  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  considering  the  community  of  occupation  between 
himself  and  the  petitioners,  might  have  allowed  them  unquestioned  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  petition  from  ?^[anchester  was  signed  by  tiie  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce— a  body  entertaining  strong  political  opinions,  and  many  of 
whom  have  been  connected  with  tlie  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  In 
order,  however,  to  show  the  ur.animity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  upon  this  ques- 
tion, tiie  petition  was  also  signed  hy  the  president  of  the  Commercial  Association — 
a  body  holding  political  opinions  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  those  entertained  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  but  they,  notwithstanding,  on  this  subject  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.     To  the  same  conclusion  came  all  the  bankers  of  Manchester ;  as  did 
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also  I  believe,  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  connected  with  great 
manufacturing  establishments.     These  parties  concurred  in  addressing  a  petition  to 
this  House;  and  they  concurred  in  attributing  the  stagnation   of  trade  to  the  pro- 
hino-ation  of  the  debates  ;  and  expressed  their  opinion  tliut  tlie  stagnation  will  continue 
untTl   the  decision   of  this  House  shall  be  finally  pronounced  upon  the  question  : 
praying,  therefore,  that  the  House  will,  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be  consistent 
with  niature  deliberation,  come  to  a  decision  upon  tlie  subject.    Sir,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man is  a  proof  of  how  exceedingly  difficult   it  would   be   to  devise  any   measure 
connected  with  the  Corn-laws  which  shall  please  all  parties.     But  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  stands  almost  alone  in  this  House  upon  this  question.     The  hon.  gentle- 
man, who  so   violently  attacks  the  measures  of  the  government,  says,   if  we  had 
proposed  a  cautious  measure  of  tiiis  nature — that  the  scale  of  duties  which  I  pro- 
pose to  exist  for  three  years  should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  there  should  be  a  fixed  duty — he  would  have  been  inclined   to   vote 
for  such  a  proposal.     He  has  not    quite    made  up    his    mind    whether  he    would 
vote  for  it  or  not;  but  still  he  is  so  favourably  disposed  towards  it  that  he  thinks 
be  should   have  been   inclined  to  adopt  it.      Well,  I  think  he  is  the  only  man  in 
the  House  who  would  have  supported  that  proposition.     The  hon.  gentleman  makes 
another  charge  against  me,  at  which  I  am  somewhat  surprised.     He  says  that  every 
Irish  member  ought  to  be  indignant  with  me  for  interposing  delay,  instead  of  re- 
lievin"-   the  distress  which   prevails  in   Ireland.     Indignant   with   me!    I  am   not 
conscious  of  occasioning  any  delay.     Circumstances  may  have  interposed  obstacles 
for  which  [  feel   regret;  but   that  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  right  to  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  Irish  members  against  me  for  interposing  delay  in  the  way  of 
extending  relief  to  the  distress  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  I  entirely  deny;  and  it  is 
a  charo-e  which  I  think  cannot  be  fairly  made  against  me  by  any  hon.  member  of 
this  House.     I  am  extremely  unwilling,  at  tliis  protracted  stage  of  the  debate,  to 
refer  to  personal  matters  ;  and  were  1  a  private  individual,  I  would  pass  by  all  such 
accusations  as  I  have  heard  made  against  me.     I  am  so  conscious  of  having  acted 
throughout  from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  I  am    so   supported  by  the  convic- 
tion that  I  have  abandoned  no  duty,  and  betrayed  no  trust— [interruption] — well,  if 
it  be  your  impression  that  1  have,  at  least  after  the  accusations  which  have  been  pre- 
ferred, you  will  concede  to  me  tlie  privilege  of  defence,  and  will  listen  with  patience 
to  the  answer  which  I  have  to  give  you.     Observe,  throughout  these  debates  I  have 
not  quarrelled  with  any  man  for  olfering  his  opposition  to  the  opinions  vv'hich  I  now 
profess.     I  have  res'pected  in  others  the  maintenance  of  their  former  opinions.     I 
knew  not  by  whom  tiie  measures  which  1  proposed   would  be  sujiported  on  this  side 
of  the  House.     I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  liave  attempted  to  influence  no  man.     I 
have  listened  to  the  attacks  made  upon  me  with  sorrow,  but  not  with  anger.     I 
admit  it  is  natural  that  hon   gentlemen  shoidd  retain  their  opinions;  but  if  they  do 
not  respect  in  me  that  privilege  which  1  concede  to  tlieni,  at  any  rate,  I  entreat  tiiem, 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  hear  with  patience  my  defence.     As  I  said,  if  I  were  a 
mere  private  individual,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  I  have  acted  from  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  I  would  have  let  these  accu- 
sations pass  by  ;  but  1  am  not  in  tiie  situation  of  a  private  individual,  and  it  is  right 
tliat,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  should  vindicate  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  my 
coniluct  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.     I  have  been  asked— it  is  not,  I  know,  quite 
regular  to  refer  to  former  debates,  and  I  shall   not  encroach  u])on  the  rule  of  the 
House  l)y  express  reference  to  tlie  debates — but  the  House  will  permit  me  to  refer 
in  general   to  the  questions  wliicli   were  ]iut,  and   to  the  charges  which  were  made, 
hiui;e  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  la<t  addressing  the   Hou^e.     It  was  said,  then, 
ill  the  course  of  the  late  debate,  that  I  had  expressed  an   opinion  tiiat  tiie  charge  of 
this  measure  for  the  adjustment  of  tlie  Corn-laws  would  b.ive  been  committed  with 
much  greater  propriety  to  otiier  hands  than  mine.      And  yet  it  was  observed  that  I 
liad  ]in»po>ed  to  the  caliinet  to  underlake  tlie  conduct  of  this  measure,  and  that  if  the 
cabinet  had   been  uiuuiimous,  the  coniluct  of  it  would  have  been  committed  to  my 
hands.      Fiirlhcr,  it   was  remarked  that  there  was  thus  an  ap|>arent  inconsistency 
between  tlie  opinion  tliat  it  woidil  have  been  better  to  submit  the  proposition  to  other 
ban. Is,  and   my  undertaking,    iiad    the  cabinet  concurred  with  me,  to  propose  the 
permanent  adjustnifrnt  of  this  (juestion,  as  a  consequence  of  the  temporary  suspension 
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of  the  law.  Sir,  I  did  pronounce  an  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  bettor,  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances,  tliat  others  more  entitled  than  I  am  to  the  credit  of  the 
success  of  tliis  measure,  should  have  hail  the  conduct  of  it.  And  yet  it  is  true  that 
in  the  cabinet  I  did  propose,  if  the  cabinet  concurred  with  me,  to  undertiike  the  task 
of  submitting  the  proposition  to  parliament.  On  the  1st  of  Novcnd)erI  pi'oposod,  in 
concurrence  with  my  right  lion,  friends,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  I)ei)artmeut,  upon  tlse  ground  of  the  reports  from  Ireland,  lo 
take  that  precaution  against  impending  danger,  which  I  thought  was  a  natural 
precaution,  namely,  the  suspension,  either  by  au  order  in  council  or  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, of  those  laws  prohibiting  the  iuii)ortation  of  foreign  corn.  I  renewed 
that  proposition  at  the  close  of  the  same  month.  I  believe,  had  the  measure  pro- 
posed been  simply  the  suspension  of  the  Corn-laws,  with  a  guarantee  that  the 
existing  system  should  revive,  I  believe — I  iiave  no  grounds  for  not  believing — that 
there  would  have  been  no  very  serious  difl'erence  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  There 
might  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  in  Ireland; 
but  had  the  measure  been  merely  a  suspension  with  a  guarantee  of  revival,  or  at 
least,  that  I  v.'ould  propose  the  continuance  of  the  existing  law,  T  am  not  sure 
that  we  should  have  had  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  But  I  did  dis- 
tinctly refuse — 1  here  admit  it — I  did  distinctly  refuse  to  undertake  a  guarantee 
for  the  revival  of  the  existing  law  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  suspension,  and  I  did 
it  upon  these  grounds.  As  I  said  before,  I  thought  that  suspension  was  a  be- 
coming and  necessary  measure.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  recorder  ol  Dublin, 
says  tiiat  we  were  deluded  by  accounts  from  Ireland.  He  admits,  however,  that 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  outset,  and  that  the  prevailing  feeling  through  Ireland  was 
one  of  alarm  ;  but  then  he  talked  of,  as  unfounded,  the  reports  made  from  time  to 
time  by  official  bodies  in  Ireland.  It  is  very  easy  for  an  individual  to  neglect  those 
reports  ;  but  those  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  country — deeply  responsible 
should  famine  and  disease  come  without  precautions  being  taken  to  meet  them — 
what  are  they,  what  is  a  government  to  do — a  government  receiving  reports  from  all 
quarters — from  the  highest  authorities — from  private  parties  the  most  disinterested 
— what,  I  ask,  would  be  the  position  of  a  government  which  should  meet  such  warn- 
ings with  neglect  ?  The  alarm  may  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  and  the  precautions, 
therefore,  superfluous  ;  but  do  you  think  that  when  there  is  good  ground,  probable 
ground,  for  expecting  a  general  and  wide-spread  famine,  do  you  think  that  a  govern- 
ment ought,  in  such  a  case,  to  neglect  to  take  precautions,  even  should  those  pre- 
cautions turn  out  to  be  superfluous  ?  Are  you  to  hesitate  in  averting  famine  which 
may  come,  because  it  possibly  may  not  come  ?  Are  you  to  look  to  and  (lei)end  upon 
chance  in  such  an  extremity?  Or,  good  God!  are  you  to  sit  in  cabinet,  and  con- 
sider and  calculate  how  mucli  diarrhoea,  and  bloody  flux,  and  dysentery,  a  people  can 
bear  before  it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  provide  them  with  food  ?  The  precau- 
tions may  be  superfluous;  but  what  is  the  danger  wliere  precautions  are  required? 
Is  it  not  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  precaution  than  to  neglect  it  utterly  ?  I  say 
that,  with  the  reports  received  by  government,  in  my  opinion  we  should  not  have 
been  justified  in  neglecting  that  precaution.  Of  course,  then,  the  question  arose, 
"What  will  you  do  when  the  period  of  suspension  shall  have  terminated  ?"  Will 
you  guarantee  the  revival  of  the  law  ?  'J'hat  question  was  put  to  me.  I  said  at 
once  I  cannot,  and  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment I  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  you  could  not  long  continue  to  apply 
difterent  principles  in  respect  to  agriculture  from  those  you  had  applied  to  other 
articles  of  commerce.  I  am  told  I  made  a  sudden  turn — that  I  surprised  every  one. 
Well,  hear  my  defence.  Speaking  on  the  Corn-law,  in  the  course  of  last  session,  on 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  while  I  opposed  that  resolu- 
tion, I  stated  that  I  could  not  defend  the  existing  law  on  many  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  theretofore  been  defended.  I  could  not  say  that  I  thought  the  rate  of 
wages  varied  with  the  price  of  corn.  I  could  not  defend  the  law  on  the  ground  that 
we  ought  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supply.  I  stated  expressly  then,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  same  principle  which  formed  our  ordinary  commercial  polic}'  must  also 
be  applied  to  agriculture.  I  vas  followed  by  the  noble  lord  the  then  member  for 
Sunderland  (Earl  Grey),  who  began  his  speech  by  stating  expressly  that  I  had  made 
no  objection  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  hon,  member  for  Wolverhampton.     Here 
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are  his  words — he  saiil, — "  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  there  had  not  been  one  word 
uttered  attempting  to  contradict  the  two  first  resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton.  Had  the  last  resolution  been  worded  to  the  ett'ect  '  that  it 
was  expedient  that  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  be  gradually  abolished,' 
the  right  hon.  baronet's  speech  would  have  been  an  unanswerable  speech  in  support 
of  the  hon.  member's  motion.'' 

Such  was  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  Now  what  was  the  resolution  of  the  pro- 
tection society  in  the  month  of  December?  Hear  it,  and  say  whether  the  late 
declaration  of  opinion  in  my  case  can  be  considered  as  so  sudden  or  surprising.  The 
protection  society,  I  say,  came  to  this  resolution  : — "  That,  in  consequence  of  the 
declarations  made  by  several  leading  members  of  government  during  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  it  was  evident  that  a  further  reduction  would  be  attempted  in  the 
already  greatly  diminished  amount  of  protection  now  afforded  to  agriculture,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  such  interpretation  being  put  on  these  declarations,  an  impres- 
sion, well  or  ill-founded,  is  circulated,  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  present  Corn- laws,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  now  making  in  the 
im|)rovement  of  inferior  lands." 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  protection  society  in  December  last,  before  they 
were  or  could  be  av.are  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed  by  government.  [Mr. 
Hudson  made  a  remark,  which  did  not  reach  the  gallery.]  Will  the  hon.  member 
for  Sunderland  have  a  little  patience?  His  turn  will  come.  Really  these  interrup- 
tions are  very  unpleasant.  I  continue  then.  When  the  question  was  put  whether 
I  would  undertake  a  guarantee  for  the  revival  of  the  existing  law,  I  said  distinctly 
that  such  a  guarantee  on  my  part,  after  the  opinions  which  I  had  expressed,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  my  former  declaration.  Such  a  revival  must  have  implied  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  tlie  Corn-law.  You  must  have  roused  all  your  energies 
in  defence  of  it.  Lords,  Commons,  and  constituencies,  must  have  united  for  the 
maintenance,  the  penuanent  maintenance,  of  the  existing  law.  To  such  an  attempt 
it  was  impossible  that  I  could  have  been  a  party.  Anotiier  ground.  Sir,  upon  which 
I  declined  to  guarantee  the  revival  was,  that  I  thought  the  very  fact  of  suspension 
would  make  it  almost  iiupossible  to  induce  parliament  to  re-enact  the  present  law. 
It  would  have  been  said,  "  The  system  has  worked  tolerably  well  in  three  favourable 
seasons,  but  at  the  first  period  of  pressure  you  suspended  it;  you  were  obliged  to  do 
so.''  The  proposal  would  then  be,  that  after  this  suspension — that  after  this  con- 
fession of  the  law's  weakness — this  impeachment  of  its  adequacy — you  should,  not- 
withstaiiding,  urge  at  the  termination  of  the  ))criod  of  suspension  its  permanent 
revival.  Sir,  I  confess  I  did  not  think  that  a  very  wise  course  to  adopt.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked,  during  the  progress  of  this  del)ate,  that  when  the  noble  lord 
opposite  (Lord  John  Russell},  seeing  how  difficult  it  would  be  at  times  of  scarcity  to 
maintain  a  fixed  duty,  purj)Osed  that  a  power  sliould  be  given  to  the  Crown,  by  an 
order  in  council,  to  suspend  ihat  fixed  duty — it  has  been  truly  stated  that  when  that 
proposition  was  made,  1  decidedly  o'jecteil  to  conferring  such  a  power  on  the  Crown. 
I  stated  that  it  would  be  futile,  i)ecause  the  Crown,  having  once  exercised  tlie  power 
of  vilipending  the  fixed  duty,  I  felt  a'-sured,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  on 
t'lc  Corn-law.s,  that  it  would  he  most  difUcult,  or  even  impossible,  to  reimpose  the 
duiy.  Now,  the  difliculty  involved  in  the  course  proposed  to  me  for  adoption  would 
be  the  same,  with  the  diiierence  that  the  fixed  duty  would  be  nuich  lower  than  the 
a'tual  amount  of  the  sliding-seale.  The  proposal,  in  fact,  would  he  that  the  sliding- 
8calc  having  failed  in  its  first  exposure  to  severe  trial,  and  it  being  thus  found 
necessary  to  sus|)end  it— the  ])ro])osal  would  be,  that  after  that  suspension  the  same 
piinciple,  worked  out  ijy  the  same  machinery,  should  be  re-enacted — should  be  again 
!i.!o|)ted.  Well,  siipjiosing  this  course  to  have  been  adopled,  at  what  jjcriod  would 
it  have  been  settled  that  the  revival  was  to  take  jilace  ?  'J'he  duties  might  have  been 
suspendci!  imtil  Septendjcr  next.  In  the  month  of  July,  u  few  weeks  before  the 
tiu.e  iiarliament  must  sejiarate,  what  would  have  l)een  the  state  of  this  House  on  the 
qMcstion  of  whether  or  no  the  suspension  should  continue?  Supposing  they  were 
eritertaiiK'il  the  apprehensions  which  I  felt,  and  which  I  still  feel,  that  this  potatoe 
disease  is  not  a  mere  temi)orary  calamity — suppose  there  should  be  good  groimds, 
probable  grtjiuids,  for  believing  that  the  potatoe  crop  of  next  year  would  also  be 
affected — su|)i)ose  there  should  be,  as  there  will  he  disease  in  Ireland  in  consequence 
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of  want  of  food— suppose  all  these  contingencies  to  occur — could  the  proposal,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  made  that  the  old  law  slioidd  be  permitted  to  revive  ?  Further, 
suppose  you  are  to  have  such  a  July  as  yon  had  last  season — such  a  month  of  con- 
tinued rain  as  that  which  last  year  made  "the  bolde.-t  hold  his  breath  for  a  time," 
would  it  have  been,  I  put  it  to  you,  woulil  it  have  been  under  these  circumstances 
possible  to  have  agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  law?  Sir,  I  was  not  insensible  to 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  this  point.  I  do  not  say  yield  to  it — yield  to  public 
opinion  against  your  convictions;  but  I  do  say  that  that  man  is  unworthy  of  hold- 
ing office  who  disregards  the  progress  of  jmblic  opinion  on  such  a  question  as  the 
Corn-laws  ;  and  whether  or  no  they  are  to  be  re-enacted  after  a  period  of  suspension. 
You  say  they  have  been  already  suspended  and  already  re-enacted.  You  say  they 
were  suspended  in  1765  and  in  1793  ;  and  that  on  both  those  occasions  they  were 
re-enacted,  and  tiiat  precedents  are  all  in  favour  of  their  being  re-enacted.  Why, 
good  God  !  can  any  man  be  so  blind  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the  Corn- 
laws  since  the  year  1765,  as  to  say  that  you  can  apply  that  precedent,  and  because 
the  legislature  of  that  day  could  re-enact  prohibitive  duties,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
■we  could  do  it  now  ?  Tf  you  act  upon  such  principles — if  you  pay  regard  to  such 
narrow,  techincal,  parliamentary  precedents,  without  reference  to  public  opinion, 
then  I  tell  you  that  you  will  involve  the  country  in  a  month  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion. I  am  unwilling  to  make  any  statement  now;  but  as  I  foresaw,  when  this 
proposition  was  made,  it  would  break  up  the  government,  and  as  I  have  the  permis- 
sion of  her  Majesty  to  give  any  explanation  with  respect  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
that  dissolution  of  the  government,  I  will,  rather  than  enter  into  any  statement, 
read  to  the  House  the  declaration  I  made  of  the  ground  on  which  I  acted, 
and  which,  as  I  foresaw  it  would  be  of  great  importance,  I  made  at  the  time 
in  writing;  that  statement  of  my  opinions  I  will  now  read.  This  was  on  the 
26th  of  November,  after  the  government  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
apprehended  scarcity,  and  taken  precautions  against  the  spread  of  fever  that  might 
be  the  conseipience  of  that  scarcity;  in  the  instructions  then  issued,  my  right  hon. 
friends  cordially  concurred.  But  I  foresaw  that  the  issue  of  those  instructions 
would  compel  a  suspension  of  the  law  restricting  the  importation  of  food.  And 
this  is  the  very  point  at  which  I  wish  to  arrive — whether  1  should  undertake  after 
the  suspension  to  propose  to  parliament  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  did 
undertake  it,  and  under  these  circumstances:  as  I  could  not  propose  the  revival  of 
the  existing  law — as  I  thought  any  slight  alterations  in  the  details  of  the  present 
sliding-scale,  any  slight  modifications,  would  be  utterly  unavailing  for  the  ])ermanent 
adjustment  which  would  be  the  legitimate  consequence  of  suspension  :  I  did  under- 
take to  do  that  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  1  certainly  think  ought  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  others,  and  1  did  engage  to  meet  the  existing  emergency,  and  to 
become  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  suspension.  I  drew  up  then,  and  I 
read  to  my  colleagues,  the  memorandum  I  hold  in  my  hand  previously  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  cabinet.  (The  right  hon.  baronet  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following 
document.) — "  I  cannot  consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instructions,  and  undertake  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn-law.  SMght  modifications  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  as  the  consequence  of  these  instructions,  or  immediately  following  them, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  answer  no  good  end.  The  proposal  of  them  would  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  defending  that  portion  of  the  Corn-law  which  it  was  sought  to  maintain. 
I  think  we  ouglit  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  existing  law  for  a  limited  period. 
Tiiere  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  |)ressure  from  the  scarcity  of  food  ; 
but  there  is  that  probability  of  severe  pressure  a  few  months  hence  that  would  in  my 
opinion  amply  justify  the  precautionary  measure  of  unrestricted  import.  We  have 
written  authority  which  would  justify  it,  written  authority  which,  should  the  anti- 
cii)ations  of  those  from  whom  we  receive  it  prove  correct,  would  imj)Ose  on  us  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  having  neglected  a  precaution  which  has  been  taken  in 
former  periods  of  scarcity  in  this  country,  and  by  some  countries  in  Europe  within 
the  last  week.  But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  issue  of  these  in- 
structions fully  justifies,  if  it  does  not  require,  the  temporary  removal  of  impediments 
to  the  free  import  of  corn.  They  contain  a  proof  not  only  that  the  crisis  is  great — 
not  only  that  there  is  the  probability  of  severe  sufi'ering  from  the  scarcity  of  food ; 
but  the  proof  that  we  are  ourselves  convinced  of  it.  It  appears  to  rae  that  the  sus- 
199— Vol.  IV. 
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pension  of  the  Corn-law  would  be  the  course  most  consistent  with  these  instructions. 
I  will  not  refer  to  the  preceding  di^fn-t^ions  in  the  cabinet;  but  the  issue  of  these 
instructions,  placing  on  record  our  deliberate  conviction  as  to  the  possible  extent  of 
the  evil  with  wiiich  we  have  to  contend  as  a  new  event.  By  acting  now,  the  lapse  of 
time  since  we  last  met  in  cabinet  would  be  accounted  for.  I  am  prepared  for  one  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  law  by  an  order  in  council,  or  of  calling 
parliament  at  a  very  early  [leriod,  and  advising  in  the  sjjeech  from  the  tiirone  the 
suspension  of  the  law.  I  conceal  from  myself  none  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  a 
suspension  of  the  law.  Suspension  of  the  law  will  compel  a  very  early  decision  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  anticipation  of  the  period  when  the  suspension  would 
expire.  Suspension  will  compel  a  deliberate  review  of  the  whole  question  of  agri- 
cultural protection.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  that 
that  review  should  be  undertaken  by  others.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
advise  that  it  should  be  so  undertaken  ;  but  I  look  now  to  the  immediate  emergency, 
and  to  the  duties  it  imposes  on  a  minister.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  that  emergency,  if  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues  as  to  the  e-xtent  of  the  evil, 
and  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  concur  with  mine." 

I,  therefore,  Sir,  thought  that  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn -laws  would  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  lav^s.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  my  duty  to  suspend  the  law,  and  tlien  to  run  away  and  leave  it  to  others  to  deal 
with  the  consequences.  I  was  prepared  then  to  pro])ose  an  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tiun  of  duties  on  foreign  corn — I  was  prepared  to  do  so  had  my  colleagues  agreed 
with  me,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  which  I  made  then,  and  which  I  repeat 
now,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  sliould  have  preferred  that  the  task  should 
have  been  left  to  other  hands  than  mine.  If  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  that,  I  am 
ready  to  incur  the  blame  of  it;  but  I  confess  I  think  the  course  I  adopted,  the  na- 
tural and  fitting  course  for  a  minister  in  my  position.  I  was,  however,  in  a  mino- 
rity in  the  cabinet.  When  there  was  no  longer  unanimity  amongst  my  colleagues, 
1  despaired  of  success  in  carrying  the  measures  I  intended,  and  therefore  the  cabinet 
v,as  dissolved.  JMy  lion,  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire  blames  me  very  much 
because,  after  resigning,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her  Majesty  stating  the  course  I  intended 
to  pursue.  He  says  that  was  a  most  unconstitutiorral  and  a  most  unusual  act.  Un- 
usual I  admit  it  to  be,  but  the  circumstances  were  altogether  unusual.  Unconstitu- 
tional I  cannot  admit  it  to  be.  That  a  privy  councillor  should  state  to  his  sovereign 
what  course  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  he  was  jirepared  to  pursue,  I  cannot 
admit  to  be  unconstitutional.  A  peer  has  a  right  to  seek  an  audience  of  her  Majesty, 
and  teniler  his  advice  ;  a  })rivy  councillor  has  a  right  to  do  so  also.  True,  my  official 
relation  to  her  Majesty  had  terminated;  I  was  no  longer  a  minister,  but  being  a 
privy  councillor  1  conceived  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  intimate  to  her  Majest)' — I  did 
it  with  the  view  of  preventing  embarrassment— having  advised  certain  measures, 
liaving  been  prepared  to  projjose  them  as  a  minister,  I  had  a  right  to  state  what 
those  measures  were,  and  that,  as  a  jirivate  member  of  parliament,  I  would  give  to 
them  a  cordial  support.  And  wliat  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  assur- 
ance was  conveyed  ?  My  hon.  friend  says  that  I  |)revented  the  formation  of  a  con- 
scivative  government — of  a  protection  government,  I  mean.  I  did  no  such  thing. 
[.Mr.  Hankes :  Wlial  I  said  was,  that  you  })revented  a  dissolution  of  parliament.] 
Tlie  circumstances  under  which  I  wrote  that  letter,  which  my  hon.  friend  complains 
of  as  iniconstitutional,  were  thesi — [Mr.  (1.  Bankes — I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  say 
unconstitutional.]  Oh,  then,  tlie  whole  matter  falls  to  the  ground.  [Mr.  G.  Bankes: 
!  .said  it  was  unprecedented  and  dangerous  as  an  exanq)le.]  Well,  that  is  very  like 
unconstitutional.  An  hon.  member,  1  think,  told  the  Mouse  that  he  did  not  say 
''  gross  exaggeration,"  but  "  great  exaggeration  ;"  and  now  my  hon.  friend  tells  us, 
tiiat  lie  did  not  .say  "  unconstitulional,"  but  "  unprecedented  and  dangerous."  Un- 
precedented !  and  were  not  the  circinnsfances  unprecedented  ?  I  felt  it  my  duty — 
my  li^lit  lion,  friends  around  me  took  the  same  view,  and  felt  it  their  duty — to  quit 
Imp  .Miijcsty's  service;  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  n\v  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
v.  ho  dillcred  from  me  were  iK)t  prejiarcd  to  form  a  government  themselves,  nor  yet 
Id  advise  the  fiirMiatiiin  of  a  government  upon  the  princi])le  of  jjrotection ;  the  noble 
li.rd  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  Lord  Lansdowne  declined  to  undertake  the  government, 
until  they  had  an  assurance  that  others,  who  might  be  prcstuned  to  have  a  majority, 
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■were  not  ready  to  undertake  the  government.  Her  Majesty  sent  fur  tlie  noble  lord 
opposite  -the  noble  lord  was  in  a  minority  of  ninety — and  it  was  proposed  by  her 
Mujesty  to  him  tliat  he  should  undortake  the  formation  of  a  government.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  unusual;  but  I  ask  any  man  to  judge  whether  under  such  circum- 
stances the  coarse  which  I  took  in  giving  an  assurance  to  her  ]\Iajesty  that  the 
measures  on  tiie  subject  of  the  Corn-law  which  I  was  willing  to  propose  as  a  minis- 
ter, I  would  cordially  support  as  a  private  member  of  parliament,  was  either  justly 
blameable  or  dangerous  to  the  state?  Of  course  the  noble  lord  was  entitled  to  ask, 
"  What  are  my  prospects,  I  do  not  say  of  carrying  on  the  government  permanently, 
but  of  adjusting  the  Corn-law  ?  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  undertake  it  excepting 
the  prospect  of  success  ;  what  is  the  sn])port  I  may  expect  ?  "  I  anticipated  any  such 
question,  by  enabling  her  Majesty  to  inform  the  noble  lord  of  the  course  I  had  my- 
self taken  ;  and  as  others  were  not  prepared  to  form  a  government,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  intimate  to  her  Majesty  that  I  would  cordially  support  the  measures  I  had  advised 
in  office.  If  it  is  un|)reccdentcd,  it  is  because  tlie  circumstances  are  unprecedented  ; 
but  I  see  nothing  in  it  either  blameuble  or  dangerous  in  the  slightest  degree  as  an 
example.  But  my  hon.  friend  says,  he  did  not  object  to  it  as  impeding  the  forma- 
tion of  a  protection  government,  but  as  preventing  a  dissolution  ;  and  my  hon.  friend 
and  others  have  blamed  me  for  not  advising  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  advise 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  under  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  this  question 
of  the  Corn-law  was  placed.  Why  should  it  be  so  utterly  impossible  for  this  parlia- 
liament  to  deal  with  the  present  proposition?  After  its  election  in  1841,  this  par- 
liament passed  the  existing  Corn- law  'which  diminished  protection  ;  this  parliament 
passed  the  tariff,  destroying  altogether  the  system  of  prohibition  with  respect  to  food; 
this  i)arliament  passed  the  Canada  Corn-bill ;  why  should  it  exceed  the  functions  of 
this  parliament  to  entertain  the  ])resent  proposition?  Hut,  upon  much  higher 
ground,  I  would  not  consent  to  a  dissolution.  That  indeed,  I  think,  would  have  been 
"a  dangerous  precedent,"  for  a  minister  to  admit  that  the  existing  legislature  was 
incompetent  to  the  entertainment  of  any  question  ;  that  is  a  precedent  which  I  would 
not  establish.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  that  may  have  taken 
place  at  an  election,  I  never  would  sanction  the  view  that  any  House  of  Com- 
mons is  incompetent  to  entertain  a  measure  which  is  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  If  you  were  to  admit  that  doctrine,  you  would  shake  the  foun- 
dations on  which  many  of  the  best  laws  are  placed.  Why,  that  doctrine  was  pro- 
pounded at  the  time  of  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  had 
previously  been  at  the  time  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland;  it  was 
maintained  in  Ireland  very  vehemently ;  but  it  was  not  maintained  in  this  coun- 
try by  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  slightly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Sheridan  at  the  time 
when  the  message  with  regard  to  the  union  was  delivered.  Parliament  had  been 
elected  without  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  it  would  resolve  that  its  functions 
were  to  be  fused  and  mixed  with  those  of  another  legislature,  namely,  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment; and  Mr.  Sheridan  slightly  hinted  it,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of 
parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  met  that  objection,  at  the  outset,  in  the  following  manner.  Mr. 
Pitt  said — "  The  first  objection  is,  what  I  heard  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite to  me,  when  his  Majesty's  message  was  brought  down,  namely,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  is  incompetent  to  entertain  and  discuss  the  question,  or  rather,  to  act 
upon  the  measure  proposed,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  their  constituents.  This  point,  Sii-,  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
think  I  ought  not  to  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  illustrating-  more  fully 
what  I  mean.  If  this  principle  of  the  incompetency  of  parliament  to  the  decision 
of  the  measure  be  admitted,  or  if  it  be  contended  that  parliament  has  no  legitimate 
autliority  to  discuss  and  decide  ujion  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  a  princii)le  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  adopted  in  any  civilized 
state — I  mean  the  principle  that  parliament  cannot  adopt  any  measure  new  in  its 
nature,  and  of  great  importance,  without  appealing  to  the  constituent  and  delegating 
authority  for  directions.  If  that  doctrine  be  true,  look  to  what  an  extent  it  will 
carry  you.  If  such  an  argument  could  be  set  up  and  maintained,  j-ou  acted  without 
any  legitimate  authority  when  you  created  the  representation  of  tlie  principality  of 
Wales,  or  of  either  of  the  counties  palatine  of  England.     Every  law  that  parliament 
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ever  made,  without  tliat  appeal,  either  as  to  its  own  frame  and  constitution,  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  as  to  the  great  and  fundamental  point  of 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  was  a  breach  of  treaty  and  an  act  of  usurpation." 

Then  i\Ir.  Pitt  asked,  if  they  turned  to  Ireland  herself,  what  would  they  say  to 
the  Protestant  parliament  that  destroyed  the  exclusive  Protestant  franchise,  and  ad- 
mitted the   Roman   Catholics   to  vote,   without  any  fresh  appeal?     Mr.  Pitt  went 

on  : '•  What  must  be  said  by  those  who  have  at  any  time  been  friends  to  any  plan 

of  parliamentary  reform,  and"  particularly  such  as  have  been  most  recently  brought 
forward,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland?  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of 
the  propriety  of  the  measure,  I  never  heard  any  doubt  of  the  competency  of  parlia- 
ment to  consider  and  discuss  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
those  plans,  without  contending  that,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  possesses  a  right 
to  concur  in  disfranchising  those  who  sent  him  to  parliament,  and  to  select  others, 
by  whom  he  was  not  elected,  in  their  stead.  I  am  sure  that  no  sufficient  distinction, 
in  point  of  principle,  can  be  successfully  maintained  for  a  single  moment;  nor  should 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point  in  the  manner  tliat  I  do  were  I  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  connected  in  part  with  all  those  false  and  dangerous  notions  on  the 
subject  of  government  which  have  lately  become  too  prevalent  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  therefore,  that  parliament  had  a  right  to  alter  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  to  incorporate  with  itself  another  legislature,  to  disfranchise  its  con- 
stituents, or  associate  others  with  them.  Why,  is  it  possible  for  a  minister  now  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent  to 
entertain  the  question  what  this  country  shall  do  with  the  Corn- law?  There  could 
not  be  a  more  dangerous  example,  a  more  purely  democratical  precedent,  if  I  may  so 
say,  than  that  this  parliament  should  be  dissolved  on  the  ground  of  its  incompetency 
to  decide  upon  any  question  of  this  nature.  I  am  open  to  the  charge,  therefore,  if 
it  be  one,  that  I  diil  advise  her  ]\Iajesty  to  permit  this  measure  to  be  brought  forward 
in  the  present  parliament.  Now  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  matter  of  mere  personal 
character  brought  forward  against  me;  there  is  no  one  part  of  my  personal  conduct 
of  which  I  am  not  ready  to  give  a  full  explanation  ;  if  I  have  omitted  any,  it  has 
been  unintentionally,  and  if  any  hon.  member  has  any  question  to  put  to  me,  I  will 
answer  it.  Then  I  come  to  the  question  itself — Is  it  for  the  public  interest — is  it 
advisable,  that,  imder  tlie  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  o})inion,  we  should  now  either  refuse  to  modify  the  law,  in  order  to  meet 
the  case  of  Irish  distress,  or  tliat,  having  modified  it,  we  should  have  a  new  Corn-law, 
or  that  wc  should  try  to  adjust  jjcrmanently  this  question?  The  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  says — "  You  might  have  dealt  with  maize  and  nothing  else;  maize  is 
the  food  the  Irish  people  recjuire,  and  why  not  admit  maize  and  nothing  else  ?" 

Why  if  you  want  to  undermine  this  Corn-law  effectnally,  it  will  be  done  by  taking 
such  a  course  as  that — by  holding  out  to  a  people  suffering  under  severe  privation 
that  maize  is  food  good  enough  for  them,  and  that  the  law  as  to  maize  shall  be  altered, 
but  that  as  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oafs,  you  will  not  jierniit  a  letter  of  tlie  law  to  be 
touched.  If  you  were  to  venture  to  make  such  an  experiment  upon  public  opinion, 
you  would  rouse  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  law  you  attempted  to  maintain 
such  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  it.  And  what  is  it  you  would  do  with 
respect  to  maize?  There  is  a  duly  of  8.v.  on  it  now.  Our  doctrine  is,  that  the 
government  cannot  support  tlie  jieople  of  Ireland;  that  we  can  do  nothing  without 
earnest  local  exertions;  we  all  say  fiiat  those  local  exertions  ought  to  be  made,  that 
tlie  duties  of  charity  are  im|)erati\e  thongli  they  cannot  be  legally  enforced,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  classes  jiosscssing  jiroperty,  to  co- 
operate willi  us  in  mitigating  the  evils  of  this  great  calamity.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
us  to  pay  the  duty  upon  maize  or  oats,  jjaying  with  one  hand  and  taking  with  the 
other,  »><  we  distribute  it  to  the  people;  l)ut  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  whom  we 
arc  inciting  to  acts  of  charity?  Are  we  to  say  to  tliem,  that  jiotatoes  are  failing, 
anil  other  food  must  lie  supplied,  but  that  they  shall  |)ay  an  8.v.  duty  upon  maize, 
und  an  IHm.  upon  wheat,  and  there  sliall  be  no  relaxation  of  that  law?  Hay  what 
you  will,  uliont  this  Irish  distress,  mitigate  it  as  inucli  as  you  please — do  you  think 
if  would  be  posKible  (even  with  the  extent  to  which  you  cannot  deny  that  it  exists), 
to  \ote  half  a  million  of  money  from  the  English  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  to  incite  Irish  proprietors  to  acts  of  charity,  and  to  the  purchase  of  food 
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for  tlio  support  of  the  famishing  people  ;  and  yet — in  the  face  of  every  country  in 
Europe  that  is  at  this  moment  threatened  with  scarcity,  Holland  and  IJelgiuin,  tlie 
Russian  provinces,  and  within  tlicse  four  or  five  days  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
and  after  they  iiave  adopted  that  wliich  the  heart  of  e\ery  man  tells  him  is  the  natural 
precaution  to  take,  namely,  the  removal  of  impediments  to  the  free  import  of  food — 
yet  say,  that  you  will  make  no  relaxation  wliatever  in  the  existing  Corn-laws?  I 
believe  that  would  be  hardly  possible.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
the  university  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw)  says  he  cannot  deny  tiiat  there  does  exist  a 
great  scarcity  in  Ireland.  I  took  down  his  words.  What  said  heY  He  said — "I 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity,  and  also  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
disease;  but  these  are  common  things  in  Ireland — this  is  the  normal  state  of  Ireland. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people,"  said  he,  "are  always  living  on  the  verge  of 
destitution.  There  has  been  no  year  in  my  recollection  when  the  same  statement  as 
to  disease  might  not  be  made." 

Well,  be  it  so;  that,  you  will  say,  goes  some  way  to  nullify  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  present  proposition.  But,  in  the  face  of  that  declaration,  will  you  tell  me  that 
this  is  a  labourer's  question  ?  Will  you  say  that  the  maintenance  of  protection  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer,  if  protection  has  brought  him  to  this? 
In  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  which 
maybe  said  to  depend  on  agriculture,  has  protection  brought  you  to  this — that,  speak- 
ing of  the  agricultural  labourers,  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people  are  "always  living 
on  the  verge  of  destitution  ?"  Is  it  true,  "that  there  has  been  no  year  within  your 
recollection  when  the  same  statement  might  not  have  been  made?"  Well,  be  it  as 
you  say.  Admit  that  this  is  the  permanent,  the  usual  state  of  Ireland — does  that 
atford  any  strong  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-laws?  But 
you  will  answer,  if  that  has  been  the  permanent  state  of  Ireland,  why  did  not  you 
introduce  this  measure  before?  Surely,  however,  that  is  no  reason  against  our 
doing  it  now.  You  are  so  pressed  by  the  force  of  the  argument,  that  the  only 
answer  you  can  make  is,  "Why  did  you  not  do  it  before?"  Well,  no  doubt  we 
might  have  done  it  before.  Perhaps  we  have  neglected  at  former  periods  our  duty ; 
but  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  neglect  it  at  present?  If  you  have  a  potato- 
fed  people,  and  consequently  many  millions  depending  on  the  supply  of  an  article  of 
food  like  the  potato,  subject  to  such  diminution  of  quantity  and  deterioration  of 
quality  as  we  have  been  visited  with  in  this  year — if  that  be  the  permanent  state  of 
Ireland,  does  it  not  atFurd  a  paramount  reason  for  attempting  to  effect  some  per- 
manent change,  and  not  merely  supplying  a  temporary  remedy?  I  think  to  do 
nothing  would  be  impossible.  To  modify  t!ie  existing  law — to  propose  as  a  per- 
manent system  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Southampton  (Mr.  Mildraay) — a  sliding  scale  for  three  years  and  then  a  fixed  duty — 
such  a  change  as  that  would  only  encourage  agitation  on  the  one  hand,  while  by 
the  agricultural  body  it  would  be  rejected  with  scorn — laughed  at — scouted. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  effect  no  good,  produce  no  benefit.  Then  what  is 
left?  Is  there  any  alternative  but  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  ultimate 
adjustment,  by  repealing  those  laws?  My  firm  conviction  is,  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  all,  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that  this  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  the  safest  course.  The  hon.  member  for  Newark  asked  me 
repeatedly  whether  I  meant  to  ruin  the  agricultural  interest?  Sir,  I  attach  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interest.  ["Oh!"a7jrf 
ironical  cheers  from  the  protection  benches.]  Why,  I  don't  know  for  what  reason 
I  have  not  as  much  right  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  as 
any  of  those  who  received  that  sentiment  with  scorn.  Why,  what  possible  interest 
can  I  have  to  injure  that  interest?  I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  it.  I  think, 
for  great  political  reasons,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  agricultural  interest 
should  have  great  weight  and  authority  in  the  government  of  this  country./,  I  think 
with  Burke,  that  land  is  the  safest  basis  of  political  power.  He  says,  -^'AU  the 
writers," — and  he  quotes  Aristotle  as  speaking  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  Cicero  as 
speaking  of  Rome — "  All  the  writers  on  politics  have  attached  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  land,  and  have  declared  that  it  is  the  safest  basis  of  a  sound  and  permanent 
government."  I  concur  in  that  opinion,  and  deeply  should  I  deplore  the  day  when 
the  landed  interest  of  this  country  should  be  excluded  from  its  full  share  in  its  councils 
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and  legislation.  But  Burke  adds,  with  equal  truth,  tliat,  fortunately  for  this  conn- 
try,  land  has  directed  its  councils,  tlie  reason  being  that  tiio  landed  aristocracy  and 
the  landed  proprietors  iiave  never  been  as  a  class  dissociated  from  the  general  interest, 
but  subjecting  themselves  to  the  influence  and  the  progress  of  public  oj)inion,  and 
proving  their  unity  of  interest  with  all.  Why,  that  is  just  the  question.  By  what 
means  shall  we  secure  the  continuance  in  the  just  influence  of  the  landed  interest  of 
this  country?  Is  it  by  maintaining  your  privileges  on  the  ground  of  the  exclusion 
of  food?  ["  No  !"]  Well,  then,  on  the  ground  of  taxation  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  ?  I  will  call  it  by  which  name  you  wish  ;  it  is  not,  certainly,  tlie  "  ex- 
clusion" of  food.  But  the  question  is,  will  it  more  conduce  to  the  permanent,  just, 
and  legitimate  influence  of  tiie  land  in  this  country  that  these  Corn-laws  should  at 
length  be  repealed,  or  that  they  should  be  continued  in  all  their  integrity?  Now, 
my  firm  conviction — accuse  me  of  treachery  if  you  please — is,  that  you  will  fortify 
and  maintain  the  influence  of  the  land  by  this  arrangement,  rather  than,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling,  by  pertinaciously  insisting  on  maintaining  the  present 
laws.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  tax  on  butter.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  tax  of 
400  or  500  years'  standing.  The  taxes  on  butter  and  cheese  v/ere  introduced  within 
a  few  years.  Why  should  the  removal  of  those  taxes  be  constructed  into  any  assault 
on  the  privileges  of  tlie  landed  interest?  Let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws  on  the  great  interests  of  tliis  country,  upon  the  land  and  the 
landed  aristocracy,  the  legitimate  influence  of  which  I  hope  to  see  maintained  for 
ever.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  population  which  by  the  last  census,  that  of  1841, 
consisted  of  about  19,000,000  people.  [An  hon.  member:  Twenty-seven."]  1  am 
excluding  Ireland;  if  i  were  to  include  Ireland  in  my  present  calculation  I  should 
greatly  fortify  my  position.  In  this  country  we  have  19,000,000  of  people.  Now, 
how  are  they  divided  ?  You  have  of  person^  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest  about  1,500,000,  not  including  women  and  children;  of  landed 
proprietors,  farmers,  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  persons  above  and  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  employed  in  agriculture,  about  1,500,000;  you  have  of  labourers  engaged 
in  other  occupations  about  761,000,  including  all  those  classes  who  labour  in  mines 
and  quarries,  and  so  on;  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  including 
all  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  you  have  3,111,000;  200,000  persons 
belonging  to  the  learned  professions,  including  educated  persons  following  miscel- 
laneous occupations ;  511,000  persons  independent  or  living  on  their  fortunes;  and 
200,000  jiaujiers,  lunatics,  and  so  on.  Now  just  consider  what  a  vast  proportion 
of  tliat  great  mass  of  jjcople,  19,000,000  altogether — ^what  a  vast  proportion  of  that 
mass  consists  of  people  who  earn  their  subsistence  by  manual  labour,  and  nmst  sub- 
sist upini  wages  under  30.s".  a  week?  And  just  consider  how  taxation,  wholly  apart 
from  tlie  tax  on  food — just  consider,  I  say,  iiow  taxation  for  the  State  presses  on  that 
class  of  the  community.  You  raise  about  £32,000,000  of  taxes  by  the  customs  and 
excise.  Take  those  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  a  family,  the  head 
of  which  earns  less  than  30.v.  a  week.  I  liave  returns  here  of  those  articles  which 
are  in  weekly  u.-e  by  families  of  that  class.  Now,  what  are  these  articles,  inde- 
pendent of  bread  ?  They  are  butter,  cheese,  a  little  meat,  bacon,  lard,  candies,  soap, 
and  a  little  tobacco.  Hardly  any  one  of  those  articles  is  free  from  being  taxed.  Let 
us  sec  wliat  is  the  influence  of  taxation  on  that  class  of  the  conmninity.  It  is  inevi- 
tai)l<',  with  a  system  of  indirect  taxation,  that  they  must  pay  heavily;  but  1  know, 
jf  tlie  burden  presses  unjustly  upon  them,  it  is  from  no  want  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  JOiigland;  it  is,  however,  inevitable:  we  nmst  raise  a  great 
p;irt  of  our  taxation  by  indirect  taxes,  and  the  l)nnlen  will  be  unequally  distributed. 
You  have,  and  m^'  belief  is  that  you  have  established  a  just  claim  to  the  confidence 
and  the  gratitude  of  this  country,  relieved  those  classes  to  some  extent.  You  did 
take  upon  yonrst'lvcs  the  burdi'u  of  raising  £5,000,000  a  year  by  means  of  the 
lM(;omc-tax,  not  only  to  supjily  a  dcficicMicy,  hut  to  relieve  the  labouring  classes  from 
somi- of  the  taxation  Ihal  juessed  too  heavily  u])<)n  them.  In  order  that  I  may  be 
perfectly  accurate,  I  will  here  stale,  from  documents  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the 
actual  consum|»tioti  of  a  labourer,  e;irniiig  lO.v.  a  week  in  summer,  and  9.s'.  a  week  in 
winter,  he  having  a  wife  and  one  child,  'i'his  is  an  a(^tual  return  of  the  consumption 
of  this  one  individual  and  his  family.  He  bought  four  gallons  of  bread — but  put 
that  out  of  the  (picstion  at  present — he  bought   l;|lb.  of  cheese,  some  bacon,  some 
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srtlt  meat,  some  butter,  some  tea  and  sugar,  some  candles,  and  some  soap.  Now, 
with  the  exception  of  candles,  tlie  duly  on  which  was  removed  very  recently,  all 
these  tilings  are  taxed.  By  the  tariff  now  proposed,  we  remove  the  duty  from  bacon 
and  from  salt  meat,  and  \vc  diminish  the  duty  on  butter  and  on  cheese.  Can  you 
repent  that  I  have  made  that  proposition  ?  The  man  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
child.  The  widow  earned  4s.  6d.  a  w-eek,  and  the  guardians  allowed  her  \s.  6d.  for 
the  child;  and  this  was  her  weekly  expenditure — rent.  Is.  6rZ. ;  candle  and  soap, 
4^.;  butter,  2jf/. ;  tea,  l^d.\  sugar,  2d  ;  and  with  her  ex])enditure  for  bread  she 
was  left  with  only  \s.  8d.  for  firing,  shoes,  clothes,  &c.,  all  of  wiiich  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  buy  out  of  that  sum  of  Is.  8d.  Even  in  that  case,  the  soap  and  tlic 
candles,  the  butter,  the  tea,  and  the  sugar,  all  were  taxed.  Now,  8ir,  let  me.  take 
the  case  of  a  Yorksliireman,  spending  more  money,  living  on  better  fare,  and  earning 
more  wages.  This,  too,  is  fi  bona  fide  return  of  actual  expenditure.  This  man 
earned  \as.  or  16*'.  a  week,  out  of  which  lie  spent  14a'.,  and  the  expenditure  was  thus 
— meat,  2s. ;  sugar,  Id.  ;  cheese  Id. ;  soap  and  candles,  Z\d. ;  butter  8d. ;  tea  and 
coffee.  Is  6f/. ;  and  oatmeal,  7jf/.,  making  altogether  6s.  3t/.  What  was  the  expen- 
diture of  that  man  for  wheat  flour  ?  No  less  than  8s.  a  week  out  of  14s.  Every 
week  he  had  to  bu}'  three  stone  of  flour,  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  had  ranged  at 
2s.  8d.  a  stone.  Six  sliiUings  he  spent  upon  all  other  necessaries,  but  wheat  consti- 
tuted the  great  part  of  his  expenditure — on  wheat  flour  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
more  than  one-half  of  his  wages.  Now,  supposing  the  abolition  of  the  law  were  to 
cause  some  reduction  in  the  [)rice  of  wheat  flour— just  ask  yourselves  this — suppose 
it  does  cause  some  reduction,  are  you  not  most  materially  adding  to  the  comfort  and 
the  enjoyment  of  those  classes?  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  under 
which  you  can  view  the  question.  I  know  the  real  sympathy  you  have  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  I  do  not  agree  with  tliose  who  throw  imputations 
upon  j'our  humanity.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  are  more  sincere  in 
their  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  and  earnestly  desire  to  better  their  con- 
dition. I  know  that  that  desire  actuates  you  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other 
class  of  the  community;  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  expenditure  of  a  working 
man,  wliich  I  have  laid  before  you.  You  cannot  increase  direct  taxation  with  any 
advantage — I  believe  you  would  if  you  eould.  You  raise  £7,000,000  by  stamps, 
£5,000,000  by  the  Income-tax,  and  £4,000,000  by  the  assessed  taxes.  You  may 
add  to  the  Income-tax  without  at  all  benefiting  the  poor,  as  there  are  limits  to  this 
direct  taxation.  You  may  carry  the  tax  upon  capital  to  too  great  an  extent,  and 
altliougli  it  falls  at  first  upon  the  rich,  it  would  end  by  more  seriously  injuring  the 
poor  than  indirect  taxation.  Adam  Smith  says,  "  The  first  maxim  with  respect  to 
taxation  is,  that  every  man  shall  contribute  to  the  taxation  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  property  he  enjoys  under  the  protection  of  the  State."  Now,  are 
you  able  to  apply  that  maxim  to  the  case  of  the  Yorksliireman  wdiose  expenditure  I 
have  given  you  ?  I  much  doubt  whether  taxation  does  not  fall  much  heavier  on  his 
class  than  upon  us.  The  poor  cannot  resort  to  other  countries  where  the  scale  of 
taxation  is  less  than  here.  They  are  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  soil.  They  are  tied  to 
the  labour  from  which  they  derive  their  subsistence,  and  undoubtedly  taxation  falls 
more  heavily  upon  them  than  up(m  us.  If  you  increase  the  assessed  taxes,  or  the 
stamp  duties,  or  tlie  income  tax,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  will  benefit  the  labourer. 
Indirect  taxation  may  be  more  beneficial  than  direct  taxation ;  but  look  how 
many  of  the  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  poor  man,  are  heavily 
taxed ;  and  then  comes  the  question  of  bread,  the  ex;)enditure  on  which  consists  of 
more  than  one-half  of  his  income.  When  you  say  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  that  the  danger  is  there  will  be  some  reduction  in  rent  as  a  con- 
sequence, you  certainly  have  no  sympathy  for  those  with  whom  corn  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  their  w-eekly  expenses.  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn  re- 
quired me  to  state  wdiat  was  my  calculation  with  respect  to  the  future  price  of  corn. 
Well,  I  have  repeatedly  declined  ;  and  I  know^  not  liow^  it  is  jwssible  for  any  human 
being  to  make  a  calculation  with  regard  to  the  probable  price  of  corn  hereafter.  But 
the  noble  lord  said,  "  Well,  if  you  will  not  answer  that  question,  there  is  another 
question  whicii  you  shall  answer,  and  to  which  I  pin  you."  In  183.5  the  price  of 
wheat,  on  the  average  of  the  j'ear,  was  39s. ;  and  the  noble  lord  says,  "  I  insist  upon 
your  telling  me  what  would  have  been  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  might  have 
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been  imported,  supposing  there  had  been  no  duty  upon  corn  in  the  year  1833."  I 
say  to  tiie  noble  lord,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  would  have  been  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  ;  1  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  if  there  had  been  established  for  some  time  previously  a  free  trade  in 
corn,  there  necessarily  would  have  been  in  the  year  1835  a  lower  price  than  3t)s. 
'I'hat  is  my  answer,  which  the  noble  lord  thinks  a  monstrous  one,  because  the  noble 
lord  has  got  a  list  of  some  few  cargoes  of  corn  bought  at  Dantzic  and  other  places, 
and  brought  into  this  country  at  a  profit  for  less  tlian  39s.  [Lord  G.  Bentinck  : 
They  were  returns  which  I  read.]  I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  return,  but  I 
say  it  is  completely  beside  the  question.  It  is  no  sort  of  proof  whatever,  because  in 
lti3.5  some  cargoes  of  corn  were  brought  here,  having  cost  at  Dantzic  20,y.,  that  if 
you  had  established  a  permanently  free  trade  in  corn,  the  price  of  wheat  in  this 
country  would  necessarily  have  been  below  39s.  I  will  give  the  noble  lord  my  rea- 
son for  maintaining  ray  proposition  in  opposition  to  his.  I  say  there  is  no  arguing 
from  the  price  of  corn  upon  the  continent  in  any  given  year,  when  the  market  of 
this  country  was  not  full}'  and  fairly  open  to  importation  ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  says 
he  relies  upon  parliamentary  returns,  I  also  will  rely  upon  parliamentary  returns. 
You  sent  Mr.  Jacob,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  great  experience  with  respect  to 
the  Corn-law,  in  1827,  to  the  continent,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  foreign  corn,  and 
you  find  in  Mr.  Jacob's  report  this  principle  laid  down.  He  says: — "In  conse- 
quence of  your  e.\cluding  foreign  corn  by  your  high  duties,  there  has  been  an 
accumulation  of  corn  in  many  foreign  markets." 

He  then  says — "It  is  this  accumulation  which  depresses  the  agricultural  interest, 
by  the  exaggerated  representation  of  its  amount  when  we  have  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  by  the  too  rapid  influx  whenever  the  harvests  are  deficient." 

I  cannot  think  that  in  the  years  1822  and  1823  wheat  could  have  sunk  so  low  as 
38s.  per  quarter,  if  the  ports  had  been  open  to  foreign  grain,  and  tiie  surplus  of  con- 
tinental Europe  had  been  sent  to  this  country  as  it  was  required.  "  The  penning 
up  of  wheat  (continues  Mr.  Jacob)  in  countries  of  small  extent,  soon  creates  a  glut 
in  such  countries,  although  the  quantity  really  accumulated  there  may  be  very 
minute,  and  such  as,  if  distributed  here,  would  produce  no  sensible  decline  in  price. 
A  few  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  for  instance,  in  Ilolstein,  Mecklenburgh,  or  Den- 
mark, for  whicii  there  was  no  foreign  market,  would  reduce  tiie  price  even  below  the 
half;  the  seller  must  take  what  is  offered,  and  the  reluctant  buyer  will  ofl'er  a  very 
low  rate.     A  small  sale  fixes  the  price  in  such  cases." 

And  that  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  apprehend  that  if  you  encourage  produc- 
tion abroad  by  the  hope  of  an  extravagant  price,  and  a  good  harvest  causes  a  great 
accumulation  on  the  continent,  then  you  will  have  wheat  at  a  very  low  price;  the 
needy  seller  will  sell,  and  the  cunning  buyer  will  buy,  and  there  will  be  })rofit 
though  the  j)rice  be  very  low ;  and  tlic  noble  lord  argues  tliat  this  exception  is  the 
universal  rule,  and  that  under  a  free  trade  the  price  of  corn  will  necessarily  fall.  I 
diU'er  from  the  noble  lord,  and  tliat  is  my  re-ison  for  saying  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  if  you  open  tlie  j)orts,  and  have  a  regular  dealing  in  corn  with  foreign 
markets,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  price  of  corn  will  be  below  3!)s.  As  the 
nol)le  lord  has  referred  to  returns,  I  may  also  refer  to  them.  The  consuls  in  the 
different  corn-producing  countries  were  recpiired  to  state  what  quantity  of  corn,  of 
each  kiiifl,  could  be  exported  to  England  from  the  country  in  which  they  resided,  if 
the  trade  in  corn  was  made  constantly  free  at  a  moderate  duty.  What  is  the  answer 
of  the  consuls?  'i'lie  general  average  of  price  4()s.  G^/.,  free  on  board.  The  general 
uvcrage  of  freight  4s.  !»;,V/.  The  average,  free  on  board,  of  wheat,  from  St.  I'eters- 
burgh,  was  (ralculated,  by  the  Hritish  consul,  to  be  39.v.  h/. ;  freigiit  from  4s.  6d.  to 
fj/i.  At  Dantzic,  the  price  of  wheat,  in  all  ordinary  years,  tiie  ports  of  England 
being  open,  was  calculated  at  4()s.,  and  the  ])rice  of  freight  from  3.s'.  Gd.  to  4s.  I  am 
not  including  now  the  prices  of  landing  and  shiiiment  in  this  country.  1  am  only 
Hpeaking  of  the  a\erage  [)rice  of  wheat  and  the  average  freight.  The  price  at 
Stettin  wjLs  calculated  at  40s.,  freight  from  4s.  to  5s.  ;  at  llumburgh,  35s.  to  46s., 
freight  from  2s.  5f/.  to  r).s.  (id.  Relying,  then,  upon  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jacob,  that 
if  you  obstruct  the  trade  in  corn  there  will  l)(!  occasional  accumulations  and  veryde- 
pre.^scd  prices,  and  that  you  will  have  tlio  means  of  bringing  it  into  the  market  on 
account  of  the  acxuinidation  at  a  low  rate,  and  relying  also  upon  the  returns  of  your 
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own  consuls  as  to  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  wheat  in  this  country,  free  on 
board,  and  the  probable  freight,  provided  there  was  free  admission — relying-  upon 
these  two  parliamentary  returns,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Jacob,  and  the  facts  furnish- 
ed by  the  consuls,  I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  tiiat,  with  a  free 
trade  in  corn,  the  price  of  wheat  Mould  be  reduced  below  the  3ds.  5d.  which  it  bore 
in  the  year  1835.     What  was  the  fact?     In  the  year  1822,  of  which  Mr.  Jacob 
speaks,  and  in  the  year  1835,  you  had  no  foreign  import  whatever;  you  had  com- 
pletely excluded  foreign  corn  :  it  was  not  foreign  competition  that  depressed  your 
prices  ;  but  with  full  protection  you  had  in  1822  a  jirice  of  385.  and  in  1835  a  i)rice 
of  395.      Tiiere  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  had  de- 
pressed prices  here.     In   1822  you  moved  for  a  conunittee  on  agricultural  distress. 
It  was  stated  that  the  agricultural  interest  was  suffering  so  severely  that  it  was 
necessary  to  inquire  what  remedies  could  be  applied  ;    and  therefore,  observe,  the 
complete  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  does  not  ensure  you  either  from  depression  in 
price,  or  from  severe  agricultural  distress  re(]uiring  the  appinntment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary committee.     Then,  in  1835,  the  otlier  year  to  which  the  noble  lord  referred, 
you  had  no  foreign  competition;  you  liad  a  price  of  39s.  Id. ;  but  the  depression  of 
price  was  entirely  caused  by  the  abundance  of  your  own  harvest.     In  1836,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  1822 — it  being  impossible  to  allege  that  foreign  corn  had,  in 
in  either  case,  depressed  your  price  or  cau.sed  your  distress — in  1836,  as  in  1822,  a 
parliamentary  committee  was  ajjpointed,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  agricultural  distress.     I  have  been  attempting  tg  show,  looking 
at  the  population,  looking  at  the  bearings  of  taxation,  what  immense  masses  of  peo- 
ple depend  for  the  subsistence  of  their  families  upon  their  weekly  earnings — taking 
those  weekly  earnings  at  less  than  30s. — what  enormous  masses  there  are  in  this 
country  who  so  earn  their  subsistence,  and  to  whom  the  price  of  wheat  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  their  domestic  economy.     I  have  shown  you  that  it  constitutes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  expenditure  in  tliose  cases  where  wheat  is  consumed;  and 
I  ask  you,  could  you  do  anything  more  to  benefit  the  social  condition  of  that  class 
than  give  them  an  assurance  that  they  shall  have  wheat  ai  a  moderate  price  in  this 
country?     There  might  be  a  great  depression  in  price;  but  if  free  trade  in  corn 
gives  you  a  guarantee  against  such  low  prices  as  you  have  had  under  protection,  a 
guarantee  against  such  high  prices  as  you  have  also  had  under  protection  would  be 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  working  classes.     Suppose  the  price  of  corn  were 
not  depressed  below  50s.  or  below  54s.,  or  any  other  sum  that  you  can  name — if  you 
take  a  guarantee,  by  extending  the  sources  and  ranges  of  your  supply,  that  it  should 
not  rise  to  70s.  or  80s.,  by  that  act  alone  you  would  be  conferring  an  inestimable 
advantage  on  the  working  classes  of  this  country.     Surely,  no  hon.  gentleman  can 
now  share  in  the  alarm  that,  by  widening  the  sources  of  su))})ly,  we  shall  establish 
a  dependence  on  foreign  countries,  because  he  has  shown  you  that  the  more  you  ex- 
tended the  area  from  which  you  drew  cotton  and  indigo,  the  more  you  reduced  the 
price  and  equalised  the  suppl3\      We  are  about  to  admit  maize  and  many  other 
articles  of  subsistence  besides  wheat.     Suppose  wheat  should  fail.     If  you  suppose 
that  foreign  countries  would  enter  into  a  combination  not  to  give  us  their  wheat, 
still,  by  the  law  which  we  propose,  we  should  have  maize  to  rely  upon,  rice  to  rely 
upon;  and  I  confess,  if  the  two  tariffs  shall  pass  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  entertain  an  apprehension  that,  by 
any  combination  of  foreign  nations,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to  an 
enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  corn.     Taking  the  whole  of  these  measures  together, 
I  do  not  apprehend  the  existence  of  any  scarcity  from  a  reliance  upon  an  increase 
of  the  foreign  sujiply  of  corn.     1  have  hitherto  been  referring  to  tlie  manufactur- 
ing classes;  and  1  think  gentlemen  cannot  deny  that  those  who  are  connected  with 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  who  earn  their  subsistence  by  their  daily  labour — I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  iliey  have  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  a  moderate 
price  of  wheat.     Rut  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  to  their  interests  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  classes  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed.     I  admit  it — I  admit  it.     I  think 
the  position  of  the  farmer,  tlie  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  ought  to  be  a 
subject  of  equal  concern,  at  least,  with  that  of  any  other  class  in  the  country  ;  and  if 
we  could,   with  truth,  say  that  under  a  system  of  protection  we  had  been  able  to 
exhibit  a  prosperous  and  contented  class  of  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the 
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countrv,  then  I  should  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  you  had  made  out  some  valid 
objection  to  the  proposed  change.  But  can  we  say,  with  truth,  that  throughout  this 
country  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been  such  as  I  have  described? 
[Colonel  Sibthorp:  Yes.]  The  gallant  colonel  says,  "  yes."  I  say,  no.  And  I 
will  now  deal  witli  that  position — that  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
varies  with  the  price  of  food.  In  manufacturing  districts,  I  again  say,  it  is  my  firm 
impression  that  his  wages  are  more  likely  to  vary  inversely  to  the  price  of  food, 
than  directly.  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  and  I  think  to  prove,  that  there  is  no 
direct  connection  between  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  price 
of  wheat.  [A  member :  Yes.]  If  there  is,  then,  how  do  you  account  to  me  for 
this?  If  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  vary  directly  with  tlie  price  of 
wheat,  why  is  it  that  wages  are  8s.  in  Wiltshire,  and  13*.  in  Lincolnshire?  Take 
an  agricultural  county.  I  admit  that  in  Lincohisliire  wages  are  about  135.  In 
Kent,  too,  fur  some  reason  or  other,  wages  are  high — they  are  not  generally  less  than 
13s.  But  take  the  case  of  those  labourers  who  are  most  removed  from  the  influence 
of  manufactures.  Take  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Cornwall — take 
Devonsiiire  too.  In  the  first  place,  I  say,  that  as  you  advance  from  purely  agricul- 
tural districts  to  manufacturing  districts,  you  find  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer increased.  But  how  direct  is  the  sympathy  between  manufacturing  pros- 
perity and  agricultural?  The  fact  which  you  admit  is,  that  in  Somersetshire,  Dor- 
setshire, Wiltshire,  Devonsiiire,  and  those  counties  of  England  which  are  depending 
upon  agriculture,  wages  are  low;  and  in  proportion  as  you  advance  to  Northampton- 
shire and  the  midland  counties,  and  on  to  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Lancashire,  you  find  the  wages  of  tlie  purely  agricultural  labourer  increase  as 
you  apj)roach  the  manuiacturiri-g  towns.  Is  not  this  a  very  strong  proof  that  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures  increases  the  demand  for  agricultural  j)rotluce?  But 
see  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  see  tlie  lesson  which  we  ought 
to  derive  from  the  gradual  increase  of  his  wages.  Take  a  purely  agTicult\iral  county 
— Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  or  other  counties  in  the  south-west  of  England.  If 
there  is  any  direct  connection  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  wlieat,  why- 
are  wages  in  those  counties  at  the  existing  rate,  and  why  are  they  135.  or  \4s.  in  the 
midland  counties?  Because  great  skill  and  industry  are  employed  in  the  latter  dis- 
tricts. Tliat  is  just  what  I  want  to  prove.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  a  country  natu- 
rally n(;t  fertile  may  be  hrouglit  into  fertility  by  the  use  of  manure  and  the  application 
of  skill  and  caj)ital,  and  that  the  effect  of  tliese  is  the  same  as  tliat  produced  by  the 
approach  to  a  manufacturiuK'  town — to  mise  tlte  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
1  am  trying  to  show  tliat  there  are  two  causes  of  a  high  rate  of  wages  for  the 
agricultural  labourer — the  application  of  skill  and  capital — as,  much  to  tlie  credit 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Lincohisliire,  those  means  are  employetl  in  Lincolnshire — or  the 
approach  to  a  inauufactnring  town.  [Colonel  Sibthorp:  They  get  a  remunerating- 
jirice  for  their  corn.]  A  remunerating  price  for  their  corn  1  There  is  as  remuner- 
ating a  price  in  Wilt:-shire  and  Dcvonshiro  ;is  in  Lincolnshire.  In  those  counties 
the  farmer  has  equally  the  ])njtecting  duty  of  ISs.  ;  at  present  that  does  not  vary,  but 
the  rate  of  wages  <hws.  'I'lie  gallant  colonel  must  see,  without  much  stress  upor» 
his  logical  faculties,  that  there  is  some  other  cause  for  the  variation  of  the  wages 
of  the  agricultural  laiiourer.  Well,  but  how  can  we  say  that,  with  protection, 
the  position  of  the  agri(niUural  labourer,  in  a  imrely  agricultural  county,  is  one  which 
we  apjirove  of?  You  know  you  (-annof.  Do  you  not  admit  to  me  that  in  the  social 
condition  of  tlie  millions  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  who  earn  their  subsistence 
by  tlie  sweat  of  their  Inow,  the  price  of  wheat  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  has 
become  an  ohje(;t  of  the  (lee|)e>t  interest?  Have  you  read  the  reports  on  the  health 
of  towns?  An;  you  not  deeply  convinced  that  some  eiVort  ought  to  be  made  to  im- 
prove; the  .«ocial  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  pojiulation,  who  earn  their  subsistence 
in  llu!  manufacturing  towns?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  founilation  of  any  such 
imiirovcmeiit  is,  that  there  should  he  abnndance  of  food.  You  may  talk  of  improving 
till'  habits  of  the  working  classes,  i-ntroduuing  edue:i,tiou  amongst  them,  purifying 
tlieir  dwellings,  improving  their  cottages;  but  believe  me  the  first  step  towards  iin- 
jirovement  of  their  social  condition  is  an  abundance  of  food.  'I'hat  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all.  It  is  in  yain,  if  th(;  people  are  suffering  under  scanrity,  or  if  any  apprehension 
of  scarcity  prevails  ;  the  suffering,  or  the  apprehension  of  it,  so  depresses  the  spirits. 
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that  it  is  vain  for  you  to  inculcate  lessons  of  cleanliness,  or  to  improve  dwellings, 
until  the  people  are  provided  with  abundance  of  food.  The  experionce  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  experience  of  the  three  preceding-  years,  lias  taui^ht  us  a  lesson 
wliich  we  ought  never  to  forg-et,  as  to  the  eti'eets  upon  the  social  condition,  the  moral 
habits,  and  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes,  of  an  abundance  of  food.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  resist  this  conclusion  from  the  observations  that  have  been  made?  In  a  purely 
agricultural  district,  is  it  possible  to  say  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
has  any  direct  connection  with  the  ratio  of  the  price  of  wheat? — [An  hon.  member  : 
Yes!]  Well,  now,  I  will  demonstrate  that  it  has  not.  Observe,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  may  not  be  soaie  increase  in  wages  when  prices  rise.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  when  wheat  is  very  high,  there  is  not  an  occasional  increase  of  wages; 
but  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  ruteof  wages  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  price  of  food.  I  liave  here  a  return,  and  I  will  quote  no  figures  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  communicate  to  any  gentleman  connected  with  the  counties  to 
which  they  refer.  They  are  the  best  test  of  th-.  condition  of  the  labourer,  and 
communicate  information  which  may  be  relied  upon.  I  will  take  the  variations  in  the 
price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1837  ilown.  I  requested  to  have  an  account  made  up 
from  the  wages  actually  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  on  particular  farms  from 
1837  to  1844  inclusive.  I  begin,  then,  with  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  for 
eight  years,  from  1837  to  1844  inclusive,  in  the  Sodbury  Union,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  labourer  received  money  as  well  as  beer.  Here,  then,  is  an  account 
of  the  wages  for  the  summer  and  winter  weeks.  8ince  1837,  the  price  of  corn  has 
varied  very  much.  Wliy,  in  tlie  present  year  it  has  varied  from  45s.  Id.  to  58a'.  3d, 
I  will  read  the  price  of  wheat  since  1837  : — 


In  1837  the  price  was  53a'.   10'/. 

1838    645.     7c?. 

1839   70s.    8d. 

1840  66s.     4d. 


1841  645.  4c?. 

1842  575.  3d. 

1843  505.   \d. 

1844  5l5.   -Id. 


Therefore,  the  price  of  wheat  had  varied  from  705.  Hd.  to  50s.  Id.  within  this  period 
of  eight  years.  Now,  I  dare  say  you  will  say,  as  writers  upon  political  economy  have 
already  said,  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  wages  is  to  acconmiodate  itself  to  the  price 
of  food.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it.  But  I  should  like  to  know  what  con- 
solation it  would  be  to  the  poor  agricultural  labourer  to  be  told  that  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  corn  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  his  wages  in  perhaps  a  period  of 
ten  years?  What  consolation  is  it  to  tell  him  in  1839,  that  although  he  })aid  70s.  8f/. 
a  quarter  for  his  corn,  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  it  in  1843  for  505.  Id.,  when  it 
was  likely  there  would  be  a  close  approximation  in  the  amount  of  his  wages  within 
that  year  ?  But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  that  tendency.  I  tell  you,  now,  what  I 
think  is  more  natural,  namely,  a  tendency  rather  to  substitute  potatoes  for  wheat 
among  the  people  of  this  country.  I  do  not  mention  this  fact  with  a  view  of  using 
any  acrimonious  language  in  reply  to  acrimonious  observations.  I  am  dealing  with 
matters  of  the  deepest  import.  The  allotment  system  has  been  much  extolled;  the 
adoption  of  which  has  been  very  extensively  recommended  from,  I  admit,  the  most 
benevolent  motives.  Taking  individual  cases,  the  possession  of  small  allotments  is  no 
doubt  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  laboiu'ers.  I  believe  that  every  one  admits 
tiiat  within  certain  limits  the  greatest  advantage  would  be  conferred  upon  the  jioorer 
classes,  by  the  adojition  of  tins  system.  That  it  would  give  them  great  comfort,  in- 
dependent of  the  physical  advantage  that  they  would  derive  from  it.  It  would  also 
give  him  an  interest  in  the  soil,  a  healthful  occupation,  and  by  making  him  a  landed 
proprietor,  it  would  give  him  great  social  advantages.  But  after  all,  what  is  the 
tendency  of  such  a  system,  if  extensively  carried  out?  Is  it  not  to  create  a  kind  of 
Irish  peasantry,  by  the  substitution  for  their  food  of  potatoes  for  wheat  ?  You 
will  iiad  that  this  would  be  the  case — that  jjotatoes  woidd  be  substituted  for  wheaten 
bread.  According,  then,  as  this  system  increases,  you  will  be  also  increasing  the 
dangers  probably  of  such  calamities  as  the  people  of  Ireland  are  now  suffering  under, 
although,  no  doubt,  in  a  much  more  mitigated  state.  Now  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  calamity  indeed  if  we  were  to  see  potatoes  used  here  instead  of 
wheat.  I  believe  that  the  higher  the  kind  of  food  is  which  we  iutruduce  among  the 
labourers',    the  security   will    be   the  greater  for  their    permanent   happiness  and 
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contentment.  What  is  the  fact?  Just  in  proportion  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
labourers,  is  there  a  tendency  amongst  them  to  substitute  potatoes  for  wheat.  Tiie 
labourer  who  has  no  allotmeut  must  depend  for  his  subsistence  upon  wlieat  almost 
exclusively,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  earnings  goes  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  wheat.  The  possession  of  an  allotment  has  a  tendency,  nodoubt,  to  improve 
immediately  the  condition  of  the  labourer;  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  danger  of 
carrying  this  system  out  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  inducing  the  substitution  of 
potatoes  for  wheat.  I  have  read  the  variations  of  the  price  of  corn  for  several  years. 
I  will  now  refer  to  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour.  I  do  not  mean  that  these 
quotations  are  the  total  amount  of  wages,  because  in  harvest  time  there  are  always 
some  additional  allowances  made;  but  these  allowances  are  made  in  every  year,  so 
that  we  may  strike  these  additions  altogether  out  of  our  consideration.  In  the  union 
to  which  1  have  referred,  the  price  of  wages  averaged  in  summer  9s.  a  week,  and  1*. 
for  beer.   The  total  average  per  week,  including  beer,  for  winter  and  summer,  was — 

In  1837  10s.  per  week,  1841   lis.  per  week. 

1838   lis.      „  1842  lis.     „ 

1839   lis.     „  1843   lOs.     „ 

1840  lis.     „  1844  10*.     ,, 

So  that  while  the  price  of  wheat  varied  from  50s.  Id.  to  70s.  8rf.,  the  price  of  wages 
in  the  same  union,  within  a  like  period,  varied  only  from  10s.  to  lis.  a  week.  From 
BlandfonI,  in  Dorsetshire,  we  had  this  reply  : — "  The  statement  on  the  other  side  was 
given  me  by  four  different  j'eomen.  It  is  only  tlie  first-rate  labourer  that  gets  9s. 
in  these  parts,  unless  at  piece-work  or  extra  times,  and  then  if  the  extra  hours  were 
reckoned  up  which  the  men  work  at  piece-work,  I  do  not  think  it  would  average  more 
than  8s.  to  9s.  with  the  best  men." 

Now,  at  that  place  the  average  wages  were  : — 

In  lf^37  7s.perweek. 

1838  8s.       „ 

1839  8s.       „ 

1840  8s. 


1841  8s.  per  week. 

1842  8s.      „ 

1843   8s.      „ 

1844  8s.      „ 


Therefore,  whilst  the  price  of  corn  had  varied  from  70s.  8^.  to  51s.  Id.,  it  was 
48s.  6c/.  in  1836;  wages  have  only  varied  from  7s.  to  8s.  a  week.  There  were 
extra  earnings,  such  as  piece-work,  harvesting,  &c.,  as  I  am  aware;  but  those,  for 
the  reason  I  have  given,  1  do  not  reckon;  they  might  probably  amount  to  Is.  more 
each  week.  That  is  the  statement  of  one  of  these  yeomen  near  Blandford.  Another 
farmer  states  that  wages  in  1837  were  7s. ;  in  183S,  7s.;  1839,  8s. ;  1840,  8s. ;  r84l, 
8s.;  1842,  8s  ;  1843,  8s.  ;  1844,  8s. — a  variation  of  only  Is.  in  the  rate  jf  wages, 
notwithstanding  the  great  variation  in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  same  period. 
I  will  take  the  rate  of  wages  again,  in  Cornwall:  from  the  Union  of  Bodmin  a 
person  writes — "  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8ih  instant,  I  beg  to  state  that 
the  rate  of  wages  in  this  union  has  not  varied  from  1837  to  1844.  Labourers 
have  been  in  tlic  habit  of  receiving  8s.  or  9s.  per  week  iluring  the  whole  of  this 
period.  These  who  have  had  9s.  per  week,  have  been  supplied  with  wheat  by 
their  employers  at  8s.  ]>er  imperial  bu.shel,  and  barley  at  4s.;  whilst  those  who  have 
received  Ms.  per  week  have  had  to  jjay  6s.  Sd.  for  wheat,  and  3s.  4d.  for  barley,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  |)rice  of  grain." 

Then,  from  Barnsta])le,  there  is  tiiis  communication. — "  I  have  inquired  of  several 
farmers  residing  in  various  parts  of  this  union  the  amount  of  agricultural  wages 
during  the  years  1H37  to  1844  inclusive,  and  have  a'ifcrtaincd  that,  in  general,  the 
Huru  paid  was  8s.  a  week;  some  few  farmers  gave  i).s.  ;  but  a  nmch  greater  number 
only  7s.  No  rise  or  fall  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  eight  years  in  ques- 
tion, cxce[)t  that  in  very  dear  seasons  some  employers  supplied  their  labourers 
with  corn  at  a  reduced  ])ri((';  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  not  very 
ininicrou.s." 

I  will  now  take  East  and  West  Suffolk;  and  first.  East  Suffolk: — "  The  variation 
of  wages  in  this  neiglilionrhood  has  been  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  week  from  1835  up  to  the 
]ir<'>cnt  time;  and  within  that  period  the  price  of  flour  has  varied  fromjs.  3rf.  to 
2.t.  U)d.  tho  stone  of  14  lbs." 
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That  is  to  say,  the  wages  increased  one-fifth,  while  the  price  of  flour  had  more 
than  doubled.  The  communication  proceeded — "  The  supply  of  labour  is  greater 
than  the  demand  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  price  of  labour  is,  in  fact,  what 
the  farmer  chooses  to  give;  but  he  invariably  raises  his  wages  and  lowers  them 
with  the  price  of  corn,  though  never  in  the  same  proportions.  Consequently 
the  poor  are  better  olf  with  low  than  with  high  prices.  You  will  at  once  see 
that  8s.  a  week,  with  flour  at  Is.  Sd.,  is  better  than  IOa'.  a  week  with  flour 
at  2s.  lOd.,  supposing  the  man's  family  to  require  from  two  to  three  stone  of 
flour  weekly." 

Now,  that  is  the  state  of  things  in  East  Suffolk.  Next  I  will  give  you  West 
Suffolk.  The  writer  says — "  The  general  wages  paid  by  the  farmers  of  tiiis  parish 
have  fluctuated  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  week;  but  the  men  employed  at  task  work, 
such  as  thrashing,  &c.,  have  earned  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week  in  addition.  The 
variation  in  the  rate  of  wages  has  certainly  been  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  corn  ;  but  when  wheat  was  selling  at  20s.  per  coomb, —  [a  coomb  is  half 
an  imperial  (piarter] — I  do  not  remember  that  wages  were  below  9s.  per  week  ; 
and  when  the  farmers  were  realizing  '35s.  per  coomb,  10s.  per  week  was  generally 
the  amount  of  wages  given.  The  result  of  my  experience  is,  therefore,  to  !-how 
that  although  wages  fluctuate,  in  trifling  degree,  with  the  price  of  corn,  they  do 
not  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  such  price,  and,  therefore,  that  the  labourers  are 
best  off  when  the  prices  are  low." 

There  are  occasionally  extraordinary  additions  made  to  the  labourer's  earnings,  and 
in  harvest  time  his  earnings  are  always  increased;  but  these  additions  apply  to  all 
years  alike,  and  therefore  I  have  not  reckoned  them.  Have  I  not  then  proved 
that  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  that  the  present  generation — the  existing  race  of 
labourers — cannot  be  benefited  in  any  way  by  the  slow  adjustment  between  the 
jirice  of  food  and  the  rate  of  wages?  Again,  I  say,  I  doubt  the  position  that 
ultimately  even  there  is  any  tendency  between  the  two  to  approximate.  But  if  I 
have  shown  that  in  these  eight  years — a  long  period  in  a  labouring  man's  life — 
no  rise  at  all  in  wages  has  taken  place  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn,  I  think  I  have  shown  so  far  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  no  such  connection  with 
the  prices  of  food  as  to  rise  with  them,  but  rather  directly  the  reverse.  I  think  I  have 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  rise  in  price  of  wheat  operates  almost  immedi- 
ately in  favour  of  the  agricultural  interest.  I  put  this  to  yon  in  perfect  good  faith 
and  sincerity.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  maintain  this  system  of  protection  much 
longer?  and,  above  all  things,  are  you  not  assured  tliat  we  cannot  maintain  the 
existing  law  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  advantageous  to  agriculture?  Adam  Smith, 
whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  tells  his 
readers,  and  probably  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  impartial  and  intelligent  man,  that 
the  rate  of  wages  depends  upon  the  country  being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  When 
there  is  abundance  of  capital,  large  profits,  an  active  and  healthy  condition  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  then  will  the  rate  of  wages  be  high ;  and 
when  the  opposite  state  of  things  happens  to  prevail,  then  will  the  rate  of  wages 
be  in  a  depressed  state,  and  the  working  classes  reduced  to  comparative  poverty. 
General  prosperity,  and  not  legal  enactments,  produce  a  practical  eftect  upon  the 
rates  of  wages.  It  is  by  removing  restrictions  on  manufactures  and  commerce  that 
you  create  a  demand  for  labour,  and  not  by  raising  the  price  of  food.  Make  the 
sustenance  of  mankind  difficult  of  attainment,  and  you  take  a  guarantee  against  the 
rise  of  wages.  But  remove  restrictions  upon  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce— pass  this  measure — and  then  you  at  least  save  yourselves  from  the  necessity 
and  the  odium  of  constant  interference  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  suj)ply  of 
food.  And  what  is  it  that  you  relinquish  ?  Well,  I  could  prove  to  you,  by  returns 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  not  such  as  my  right  hon.  friend  read  to  you, 
showing  to  you  the  extent  of  disease  and  distress,  that  there  has  been  at  least  no 
panic  in  the  price  of  food.  I  can  adduce  instances  to  you  which  would  demonstrate 
this — I  can  point  to  eleven  farms  in  lloxburgh  that  have  become  vacant  since  this 
measure  was  proposed,  and  in  eveiT  one  of  these  cases  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
rent — I  can  prove  to  you  tliat  enormous  prices  have  been  given  for  land  in  Scotland, 
and  that  where  there  is  great  capital  and  skill,  there  is  no  ai)proheusion  entertained 
as  to  the  consequences  of  this  measure.     Even  in  Lincolnshire  I  can  show  you  that 
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farms  have  been  let  at  an  increased  rent.  I  miglit,  too,  take  the  different  counties, 
and  show  you  that  where  there  is  the  most  agricultural  skill  there  is  the  least  alarm 
felt,  and  there  is  the  greater  tendency  to  take  farms  at  an  increased  rent.  Would 
you  then,  I  a-k,  have  a  law  maintained  for  bad  farming  and  insuflicicnt  capital — tliat 
for  them  pmtection  should  be  permanent;  whereas  for  good  farming  and  competent 
skill  protection  should  not  be  reijuired  ?  I  ask  you,  could  such  a  law  be  justified  ?  it  is 
ray  firm  belief  that  no  general  injury  would  follow  from  this  measure.  Tliere  may  be, 
of  course,  individual  cases  of  suti'ering.  There  will,  and  there  must  be,  the  suffering 
of  property  which  is  encumbered  with  tenants  having  insufficient  capital.  There 
may  be  these  individual  cases  ;  but  it  would  be  most  unfair  from  these  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence against  a  general  law.  But,  admitting  these  few  cases,  let  us  compare  the  ad- 
vantages which  you  will  have  in  the  security  against  ruinously  high  prices  for  food; 
and  there  will  be  to  you  the  advantage  and  the  comfort  that  you  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  that  high  price  in  times  of  scarcity  of  food — that  these  afflictions  will  be  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  nature  and  not  of  human  laws.  Leave  trade  free,  and 
you  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  untoward  events  over  which  we  have  not,  and  of 
necessity  cannot,  exercise  any  control.  Looking,  then,  at  the  comjiensation  which 
this  measure  furnishes  ;  I  do  not  mean  compensation  in  the  way  of  small  equivalents, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  refer  to  the  security  and  the  permanency  of  the  law — looking 
to  the  advantages  which  the  change  now  proposed  must  confer  upon  tiie  labourer — 
looking  to  the  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  yourselves  ;  I  mean  not  merely  the  more 
obvious  advantages  likely  to  arise  to  your  estates,  but  the  less  evident  effects  on  the  im- 
])rovement  of  your  position — seeing  that  you  will  be  elevated  by  making  this  conces- 
sion— I  think  I  am  not  acting  as  the  enemy  of  that  interest,  with  which  my  own  is  so 
intimately  connected,  when  1  reconjmend  this  bill  to  the  acceptance  of  the  House.  I 
repeat,  that  that  which  1  advise  is  for  the  true  interests  of  every  class.  I  ask  you, 
do  you  feel  secure  ?  and  if  you  foresee  that  the  present  system  cannot  long  be  main- 
tained, why  will  you  not  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  time  for  effecting  a  change 
that  very  soon  must  come?  You  say  that  the  present  time  is  one  of  prosperity,  Is 
not  that  a  most  powerful  reason  for  making  this  concession  ?  At  the  present  moment 
you  are  free  agents.  An  hon.  member  said,  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  this 
year,  nor  anything  next  year.  Then  you  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  you 
are  safe  for  more  than  two  years.  Can  there  be  a  better  proof  that  the  present  is 
not  an  unfavourable  moment  for  effecting  the  alteration  which  this  measure  is  intend- 
ed to  accomplish':'  Again  I  ask  you  how  k)ng  do  you  think  you  can  maintain  the 
system  of  protection  ?  I  know,  and  we  all  know,  that  it  cannot  be  made  permanent 
con.^istently  with  that  degree  of  good-will  and  harmony  without  which  a  nation  can- 
not be  happy  or  prosperous.  No  doubt  tlie  inunediate  cause  of  tiiis  measure  is  the 
sad  calamity  which  has  befallen  Ireland.  It  has  forced  upcm  ycm  the  consideration 
of  the  corn  question.  But  suppose  that  you  suspended  the  Corn-laws,  what  could 
you  have  done  when  the  timeof  sus|)ension  was  at  an  end?  I  have  not  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that,  respecting  this  hill  it  has  been  said  to  be  a  good  political 
niaiKi.'uvre  on  my  part.  The  letter  of  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London,  has  been 
Oi-scrihed  as  a  good  political  manccuvre  on  his  j)art.  Now,  I  ask  what  possible 
adsiintage  can  a  bill  like  this  confer  upon  me  as  an  individual  ?  1  know  that  I  have 
been  launled,  and  have  more  than  once  been  told,  that  my  days  as  a  minister  are 
numbered.  But,  I  have  introduced  this  measure,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging 
my  ministerial  existence,  but  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  averting  a  great  national  calamity, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  great  public  interest.  1  am  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  once  I  have  been  asked  how  long!  can  reckon  ujjon  the  support 
ot  lh(;se  lion.  g(!nllemen  opposite,  without  whose  votes  I  could  not  hope  to  carry  this 
bill  through  tne  House  —  how  long,  in  fact,  lean  reckon  ujxm  enjoying  their  support 
with  respect  to  other  subjects  ?  1  know,  as  well  as  those  who  taunt  me,  that  I  have 
Hot  any  right  to  the  support  or  confidence  of  those  lion,  members.  I  acknowledge, 
and  1  admit  that  ac^kiiowledgtncnt  with  perfect  sincerity  and  plainness,  that  they 
have  supported  me  in  passing  this  measure,  if  it  will  pass  into  a  law.  I  do  not  say 
this  as  a  jirivate  man — 1  do  not  on  privat(f  grounds  attach  imjtortance  to  it;  but  I 
feel  and  acknowledge  every  proper  oi)ligalion  to  them  as  a  public,  man,  for  the  sup- 
port which  they  have  given  to  tliis  meaMire,  and  for  studiously  avoiding  everything 
calculated  to  create  embarrassment  to  its  progress;  but  tlic.i  our  differences  remain 
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the  same.  I  have,  Sir,  no  riiht  to  claim  tlieir  support  nor  their  protection,  nor,  I 
will  fairly  admit,  shall  1  seek  it,  by  departing  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  course 
which  my  puhlic  duty  may  ui;;e  mo  to  adopt.  If  this  measure  pass,  our  temporary 
connection  is  at  an  end  ;  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  expect  supjiort  or  for- 
bearance from  them  ;  still  less  have  I,  afler  the  declarations  that  have  been  made,  a 
right  to  expect  forbearance  or  support  from  tiiis  side  of  the  House.  Well  then,  that 
being  the  case,  it  being  the  fact  tliat  there  are  but  11  "2  members  to  support  me,  then 
1  may  be  asked  what  great  measure  of  national  policy  I  can  expect  to  pursue  with 
these  11"2  members,  constituting  as  they  do  but  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  1  am  not,  1  say,  surprised  to  hearhon.  members  predict  that 
my  tenure  of  power  is  short.  But  let  us  ])a>s  this  measure,  and  while  it  is  in  pro- 
gress let  me  request  of  yon  to  suspend  your  indignation.  This  measure  being  once 
passed,  you  on  this  side  and  on  that  side  of  the  House  may  adopt  whatever  measures 
you  think  proper  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  my  political  existence.  I  assure  you 
I  deplore  the  loss  of  your  confidence  much  more  than  1  shall  deplore  the  loss  of  po- 
litical power.  The  accusations  which  you  prefer  against  me  are  on  this  account 
harmless,  because  I  feel  that  they  are  unjust.  Every  man  has  within  liis  own  bosom 
and  conscience  the  scales  which  determine  the  real  weight  of  reproach  ;  and  if  I  had 
acted  from  any  corrupt  or  unworthy  motives,  one-tenth  part  of  the  accusations  you 
have  levelled  against  me  would  have  been  fatal  to  my  peace  and  my  existence.  You 
may  think  that  we  took  too  great  precautions  against  Irish  famine  in  the  month  of 
November.  You  are  mistaken.  Events  will  prove  that  those  precautions  were  not 
superfluous  ;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  as  our  motive  was  to  rescue  a  whole  people 
from  the  calamity  of  possible  famine,  and  consequent  disease,  I  should  be  easy  under 
the  accusation.  I  do  not  say  whether  this  measure  will  be  effectual  for  that  or  not. 
I  speak  only  of  the  motive.  What  weight  would  your  accusation  have,  then,  even  if 
the  precautions  be  superfluous  ?  I,  with  the  information  we  had„  and  the  prospects 
which  were  before  us,  repeat  the  accusation  that  we  took  superfluous  precautions; 
and  I  will  reply,  as  Mr.  Burke  did,  when  labouring  under  similar  obloquy,  and  in 
circumstances  not  dissimilar  : — "  In  every  accident  in  life,  in  pain,  in  sickness,  in  de- 
pression, in  distress,  I  called  to  mind  that  accusation  ;  and  was  comforted."  No, 
never! — no  reproach  will  attach  to  me  even  if  it  be  proved  that  our  precautions  were 
superfluous.  Before  the  month  of  July — [Opposition  :  May] — it  will  be  established 
to  the  conviction  of  every  man,  that  the  precautions  we  took  were  not  superfluous, 
and  that  our  motives  were  not  impure.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  temporary  measure; 
I  am  s[)eakingof  a  jiermanent  measure.  When  I  do  fall,  1  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  I  do  not  fall  because  I  have  shown  subservience  to  a  party.  I  shall 
not  fall  because  I  preferred  the  interests  of  party  to  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity; and  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of^  reflecting,  that  during  tlie 
course  of  my  official  career,  my  object  has  been  to  mitigate  monopoly,  to  increase  the 
demand  for  industry,  to  remove  restrictions  upon  commerce,  to  equalize  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  labour. 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 
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April  2,  184G. 

Sfr  Robert  Peel  s])oke  as  follows:  I  am  enabled,  I  will  not  say  through  the 
courtesy,  but  the  public  spirit  and  generous  feeling  of  many  members  who  had 
motions  entitled  to  precedence  over  mine,  to  bring  forward  that  of  which  I  gave 
notice  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  our  recent  successes  in  India. 
That  motion,  interposed  as  it  is  between  discussions  of  great  political  importance, 
leading  to  much  eager  and  even  angry  controversy,  and  to  serious  difl'erences  of 
opinion,  will,  I  know  from  past  experience,  obtain  the  hearty  and  unanimous  con- 
currence of  this  House.  That  nmliou  will  unite  the  rejiresentatives  of  a  great  empire, 
proud  of  its  military  glory,  in  acknowledging  in  the  flrst  place  the  protecting  hand 
of  Almighty  God  the  giver  of  all  victor}',  and  in  then  expressing  their  exultation 
that  new  examples  of  heroism  have  maintained  and  exalted  the  military  character  of 
their  country.     That  motion  will  enable  us  to  pay  a  tribute  of  cordial  and  grateful 
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acknowledgment  to  the  generals,  to  the  officers,  and  to  the  men,  who  have  achieved 
signal  victories  in  a  tar  distant  land.  It  will  enable  us  also  to  mingle  with  the 
admiration  of  valour  the  exiiression  of  a  manly  but  heartfelt  sorrow  fur  the  loss  of 
the  "  unretuniing  brave,"  who  have  sacrificed,  willingly  sacrificed,  tlieir  lives,  in  the 
defence  of  their  country's  inierests.  and  in  the  maintenance  of  their  counfrj-'s  honour. 
The  resolutions  I  shall  propose  will  convey  the  thanks  of  this  House,  for  splendiil 
victories  achieved  within  a  very  limited  period,  and  within  a  very  limited  space;  but 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  incorporate  our  acknowledgments  for  these  triumphs 
in  a  single  resolution,  but  to  reserve  to  each  triumph  the  separate  recognition  so  justly 
due  to  it.  It  will  have  been  my  good  fortune  since  the  month  of  February,  1843, 
on  five  distinct  occasions,  to  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  commons  of  England 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  armies,  European  and  native,  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown  in  India.  Including-,  indeed,  the  vote  on  the  glorious  termination  of  the 
Chinese  war,  on  six  different  occasions,  will  the  thanks  of  this  House  have  been 
awarded.  The  repetiti(m  of  these  votes  tends  in  no  degree  to  dim  or  disparage  their 
value.  National  gratitude  must  keep  pace  with  national  glory;  and  every  fresh 
achievement  adds  new  value  to  the  reward  we  confer  on  skill  and  valour  by  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude.  I  intend,  tliereft)re,  to  submit  two  separate 
motions:  one,  acknowledging  the  distinguished  services  of  Sir  Henrj'  Smith,  and  of 
the  division  of  the  army  under  his  command,  for  the  battle  of  Aliwal;  and  the  other, 
conveying  an  equal  acknowledgment  for  the  glorious  services  of  tlie  army  under  the 
inunediate  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  Since  the  termination  of  those  battles, 
which  have  already  entitled  the  Indian  army  to  the  thanks  of  parliament,  (the  battles 
of  Moodkoe  and  Ferozesliah,)  the  enemy  witii  whom  we  had  to  contend  has  dis- 
played, through  a  series  of  operations,  great  military  skill,  and  that  character  for 
undaunted  bravery  for  which  they  are  justly  distinguished.  Notwithstanding  the 
reverses  they  met  with  on  the  18th  and  21st  of  December,  they  appeared  without 
delay  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  in  considerable  force,  protected  by  a  powerful 
artillery,  near  the  ford  of  Hurekee.  They  established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
n  large  army,  retaining  possession  of  a  bridge,  over  which  they  passed  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  to  the  south;  they  established  also  a  tefe  de  pout  on  the  left  bank, 
and  entrenched  on  that  bank  a  force  which  by  constant  accessions  at  last  included 
not  less  than  3o,000  men,  supported  by  about  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
artillery  was  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  of  heavy  calibre.  Not  only  did  the 
enemy  establish  that  large  army  and  plant  that  artillery  in  the  face  of  the  British 
troops  imder  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  but  they  despatched  a  force  of  not  fewer  than  20,000 
men,  conducteJ  with  the  utmost  skill  and  courage,  towards  the  city  of  Loodiana, 
from  which  our  forces  had  been  at  first  withdrawn  in  order  to  assist  in  the  battles 
of  .\Ioodkce  and  Ferozesliah.  They  adopted  this  operation,  not  merely  for  the 
jiurpose  of  occupying  the  city  of  Loodiana,  but  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  to 
iri'crrupt  our  communication  with  Delhi,  and  to  intercept  the  arrival  of  our  artillery 
by  the  road  of  Bussean.  It  was  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  this  skilful  and 
drinir<Tous  enterprise,  that  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  detached  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and 
Sir  Henry  Ilardinge — greatly  weakening  the  force  retained  in  front  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Sikh  army.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  do  this,  in  order  to  defeat  the  for- 
midable body  which  crossed  the  river  from  Philloor  in  order  to  intercept  our  commu- 
nication, and  if  possible  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ferozepore  to  Loodiana.  It  was  intended,  before  Sir  Henry  Smith  attacked  the 
army  imder  the  Sikh  chief,  composed  of  not  less  than  24,000  men,  supported  by 
abiMit  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  that  he  should  effect  a  junction  with  the  British  troops 
at  Loodiana  under  Major  (Juldby,  and  with  another  body  of  uien  sent  to  reinforce 
him  under  Colonel  N\'heeler.  The  House  is  aware  that  the  junction  was  ultimately 
effected;  and  that  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  force 
fro:n  Ijoodiana,  ami  of  that  luxicr  Colonel  Wheeler.  A  desperate  action  was  after- 
wanls  foui,'ht  iiy  the  division  under  Sir  Henry  Smith,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
titter  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  the  ca])ture  of  all  his  guns,  the  disorganization  of 
bis  whole  army,  and  the  fligiit  of  that  army  across  the  Sutlej,  after  the  severest  loss. 
These  operation--  are  described  with  such  precision— are  detailed  with  such  fulness 
and  lieautiful  clearness — and  nmst  be  so  familiar  to  all  whi>m  1  address,  that  I  will 
not  wcak.cn  the  efl'cct  of  tiicir  [lerusal  by  attempting  to  yo  over  the  same  ground. 
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The  band  tliat  Iielil  the  pen,  used  it  with  the  same  success  willi  which  it  had  wielded 
the  sword.  I  have  yet  adverted  only  to  tlie  successes  of"  Sir  Henry  Snuth;  now  I 
will  s[)eak,  and  speak  with  confidence,  and  speak  to  his  honour,  of  interruptions  and 
cdiecks  to  tiiat  success.  There  cannot  but  be  vicissitudes  in  the  operations  of  war; 
and  that  man  is  to  be  honoured,  who  recovers  from  temporary  difficulties  and  dis- 
appiiintnients,  and  thus  adds  brightness  to  the  glory  of  his  a(!hievcinents.  I  wisii, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  merits  and  services  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  to 
present  to  the  House  some  occurrences  that  preceded  the  battle  in  wiiicli  he  was  so 
eminently  successful — I  wish  to  present,  from  reports  only  recently  received,  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  and  disa|)pointments  he  encountered  witli  the  same  spirit 
and  constancy  which  he  displayed  in  victory;  and  whicli,  in  my  o{)inion,  entitle  him 
to  equal  applause.  The  great  battle  of  Aliwal  was  fong-lit  on  the  ■28th  of  January; 
but  earlier  in  that  month  Sir  Henry  Smith  had  sustained  what  some  migiit  have 
considered  a  reverse.  1  allude  to  a  period  before  his  junctum  with  Colonel  Wheeler, 
and  with  the  five  regiments  from  Loodiana.  In  the  absence  of  all  intelligence  he 
encountered  the  enemy;  and  but  for  his  eminent  skill  and  resolute  valour,  might 
have  been  exposed  to  serious  hazard.  Let  me  state  in  wluit  manner  he  extricated 
liimself.  Writing  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough  on  the  21st,  just  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
relieving  Loodiana,  he  said  that  he  had  accon>plished  that  object,  but  under  circum- 
stances not  quite  so  fortunate  as  he  desired  ;  and  he  used  these  expressions  : — "  When 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  to  my  left  of  Jluddowal,  moving  parallel  with  my  column 
(which  was  right  in  front  ready  to  wheel  into  line),  and  evidently  for  the  ])urpose  of 
interrupting  my  advance,  1  saw  the  eneniy.  Nothing  could  be  stronger  for  the 
enemy  than  the  continued  line  of  villages  wliich  were  in  his  front.  He  was  moving 
by  roads,  while  I  was  moving  over  very  heavy  sandbeds.  He  was  in  advance  far 
bevond,  on  my  right  flank;  so  far  did  he  extend,  and  so  numerous  did  he  show  his 
infantry  and  guns,  and  so  well  chosen  for  him  was  the  line  of  villages,  that  with  my 
force  lie  was  not  to  be  assailed  ;  and  he  opened  a  furious  cannonade  of  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  guns  of  very  large  calibre,  and,  as  usual,  right  well  served.  My  object 
being  to  unite  myself  with  the  force  from  Ijoodiana,  which  every  moment  I  expected 
to  appear  in  sight — for  it  was  nine  o'clock — I  tnoved  parallel  with  the  enemy, 
resolving  to  attack  the  moment  the  Loodiana  troops  reached  me.  He,  however,  so 
pressed  upon  me,  that  I  opened  in  one  body  my  eleven  guns  upon  him  witli  con- 
siderable effect,  and  moved  up  the  31st,  and  was  preparing  to  form  line  upon  this 
regiment,  when  the  enemy  most  rapidly  formed  a  line  of  seven  regiments,  with  their 
guns  between,  at  right  angles  with  the  line  I  was  about  to  attack,  while  a  consider- 
able force  was  moving  round  my  right  and  front.  Thus  enveloped,  and  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  and  such  a  superiority  of  guns,  1  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  back 
my  line  on  its  right,  which  represented  a  small  line  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle." 

That  is  to  say,  the  two  divisions  of  tlie  enemy  formed  two  sides  of  a  triangle.  Sir 
Henry  Smith  and  his  force  being  placed  between  them  on  a  shorter  line,  and  nearer 
the  centre  than  the  remaining  side  of  tlie  triangle.  He  goes  on  as  follows: — "  The 
enemy  thus  outflanked  me  and  my  wdiole  force.  I  tlierefbre  gradually  withdrew 
my  infantry  in  echellon  of  battalions,  the  cavalry  in  echellon  of  squadrons,  in  the 
direction  of  Loodiana,  momentarily  expecting  to  see  the  approach  of  that  force^viz., 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  five  guns,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  when  I  would 
have  made  a  vigorous  attack.  The  ground  was  very  deep  and  sandy,  and  therefore 
very  diflicult  to  move  on.  The  enemy  continued  to  mi>ve  on  as  described  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  until  I  knew  the  Loodiana  force  was  moving  not  a  musket  was  fired. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness  of  the  troops.  The  line  was  thrown  back, 
under  this  cannonade,  as  if  on  parade,  native  as  we>ll  as  British,  and  the  movements 
of  the  cavalay,  under  Brigadier  Cineton,  were,  v,  iiliout  any  exception,  the  most 
perfect  thing  I  ever  saw,  and  which  1  cannot  describe." 

So  far  from  withholding  this  narrative  of  iiis  extrication  from  his  difficulties,  I 
think  it  only  adds  to  the  proofs  of  his  skill  and  valour,  and  illustrates  his  high 
character  as  a  commander.  Having  been  disa])])ointed  in  effecting  his  junction  with 
the  troops  from  Loodiana,  and  those  expected  to  arrive  under  Colonel  Wheeler,  he 
extricated  himself  from  his  formidable  embarrassment  with  consummate  coolness  and 
judgment.  Instead  of  desponding  under  his  temporary  disappointment,  he  was  able 
to  direct  all  his  energies  to  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  only  a  few  days 
200-VoL.  IV. 
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afterwards.  Of  the  battle  itself  I  will  not  speak  ;  tlic  victory  was  complete,  and  if. 
has  been  so  admirably  described  by  the  illustrious  commander,  that  I  will  not  weaken 
the  effect  of  his  narrative.  And  is  this  victory  his  only  title  to  our  acknowledgment  ? 
What  have  been  the  services  of  this  gallant  officer?  These  recent  events  have  given 
new  lustre  to  his  preceding  career.  It  is  one  of  unusual  distinction.  Sir  Henry  Smith 
was  at  the  capture  of  Monte  Video — at  the  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres ;  he  served 
during  the  first  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular  war,  from  the  battle  of  Vimeira  to  that 
of  Corunna.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Sabagal  and  Fuentes  d'Onor,  at  the  sieges  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  at  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Toulouse.  He  was  at  Washington  and  at  New  Orleans,  and  finally  he 
was  at  Waterloo.  What  a  series  of  noble  services — and  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  there 
should  be  an  opportunity,  through  this  new  and  signal  victory,  of  bringing  before  the 
gladdened  eyes  of  a  grateful  country  a  long  life  of  military  exertion,  and  an  un- 
broken series  of  military  honours  !  After  he  had  achieved  that  success  for  which  we  are 
about  to  give  him  our  special  thanks — after  he  had  driven  back  the  enemy  across  the 
Sutlej,  he  instantly  returned  to  rejoin  his  commanding-ofiicer,  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  He 
arrived  at  head-quarters  on  the  8th  February,  two  days  before  the  decisive  victory 
gained  by  the  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  He  took, 
therefore,  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon.  But  for  his  services  in  the 
victory  of  the  28th  of  January,  I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  and  separate 
vote — distinct  and  separate  from  that  which  I  shall  recommend  for  that  not  more 
glorious,  though  perhaps  yet  more  important  and  decisive  achievement,  accomplished 
at  a  later  date  by  the  whole  British  army.  I  say  I  will  not  weaken  the  effect  of  the 
recital  of  the  particulars  of  that  second  battle  and  victory,  as  detailed  in  the  despatches 
of  the  gallant  officers  in  command,  by  attempting  what  must  be  in  comparison  a  poor 
and  inefficient  narrative.  I  will  do  the  members  of  this  Hourse,  the  fellow  country- 
men of  these  distinguished  officers,  the  justice  to  believe  that  they  are  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  these  signal  exploits.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  commemorating  the 
valour  of  our  own  countrymen,  to  give  due  praise  to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  our 
defeated  enemy.  After  our  successes  over  them  on  the  18th  and  21st  December, 
they  so  far  recovered  from  their  disasters,  that,  undaunted,  they  met  on  the  field, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  force  of  the  British  army.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  speaking  of  their  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  says,  "  Such  was  the 
bravery  of  the  enemy,  that  being  defeated  they  walked  away,  and,  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  disdained  to  ask  for  quarter."  But  I  will  not  enter  into  particulars — for 
every  man  who  hears  me  is  master  of  the  details  of  the  battle  fought  on  the  10th 
Fehrnary  ;  he  is  aware  that  the  well-appointed  army  of  the  Sikhs  suffered  a  complete 
and  a  signal  discomfiture;  that  their  lo'^s  was  enormous;  that,  after  the  exhibition 
of  great  valour,  they  were  driven  across  the  Sutlej  ;  and  that  the  British  army, 
cros.-ing  at  the  Sutlej  near  Ferozcporc,  as  well  as  at  the  point  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  imited  its  forces  and  marciied  together  towards  the  capital  of  the  Sikh 
territory.  All  this  was  aeeoniplished  in  a  period  not  exceeding  eight  weeks  from 
the  day  on  which  the  first  incursion  of  the  enemy  took  place  ;  and  during  that  period 
of  eight  weeks  the  enemy  was  triunq)hantly  defeated  wherever  he  was  encountered. 
Every  gun  which  the  Sikhs  had  brought  to  bear  on  our  troops  was  captured  ;  and 
after  a  series  of  decisive  victories,  wo  now  ])robably  occu])y  tiie  capital  city  of  the 
Punjaub.  I  believe  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  force  engaged  con- 
sisted of  Europeans  ;  and  the  example  wliich  those  Europeans  set  was  worthy  of 
being  followed  by  the  native  soldiers.  They  did  follow  it — and  on  every  occasion 
(luring  the  fnur  successive  and  desperate  conflicts  in  which  they  were  engaged,  was 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  worthily  sustained  by  the  connnanders,  the  officers, 
and  the  men.  'Jhe  victory,  this  succession  of  victories,  has  Ix'cn  interrupted  by  no 
»ingle  failure;  it  was  unsullied  by  any  imputation  on  our  arms  and  character.  We 
have  not  been  infiueneed  l)y  a  grasping  spirit  of  aggrandizement — we  have  simply 
rcjielled  an  attack  made  upon  us  in  a  tiun;  of  jirofoimd  ))eace — all  national  engage- 
ments on  our  part  having  been  f'aitid'ully  kcjit,  then^  not  having  been  a  pretext,  even 
in  the  shape  of"justi(iai)le  pre|iar.itiou  and  (U'f'ence,  for  the  aggression  that  was  made 
upon  us.  Thiise  Sikh  chiefs  with  wliom  we  have  had  connnunication  since  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  who  disavow  any  participation  in  his  perfidy,  and  profess  to  disapprove 
of  it,  have  frankly  acknowledged  the  object  they  had  in  view.     By  their  powerful 
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firtillery,  and  by  their  formidable  infantry  and  cavalry,  they  thoug-ht  to  overpower 
the  two  detachments  of  the  British  forces  stationed  at  the  extremities  of  the  frontier 
line — Ferozepore  and  Loodiana;  having  overpowered  them,  they  intended  to  march 
at  once  to  Delhi,  and  hoped  by  their  success  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  our  Indian 
soldiery.  That  was  the  avowed  object  th.ey  had  in  view.  It  was  admitted  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  this  aggression  from  any  jjrocecdings  on  our  part;  we  had 
been  guilty  of  no  breach  of  treaty,  and  had  done  nothing  that  could  justify  hostility. 
The  same  persons  admitted  also,  that  thoy  should  derive  consolation  even  from  the 
failure  of  a  rebellious  and  mutinous  army — that  the  next  best  thing  to  victory  would 
be  a  defeat,  since  it  would  lead  to  the  dispersion  and  annihilation  of  a  force  which 
it  was  impossible  to  control.  For  success  so  gained,  and  for  triumph  in  a  conflict  so 
unprovoked,  I  think  there  will  be  but  one  universal  and  unanimous  expression  of 
gratitude  within  these  walls.  There  is  much  to  adorn  and  nothing  to  sully  our 
victory;  and  I  do  hope  that,  now  it  has  been  achieved,  it  will  give  lasting  peace  to 
India;  that  a  general  conviction  will  be  felt  of  our  power — a  conviction  of  the  supe- 
riority of  British  arms,  that  will  ensure  a  long  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  to  that 
country.  I  trust  that  this  may  be  our  last  battle,  and  tiiat  hereafter  we  may  be 
enabled  to  direct  our  undivided  attention  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our 
Indian  fellow- subjects,  and  the  improvement  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  Indian 
emi)ire.  In  that  anticipation  the  House  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  me  to  refer  to  some 
circumstances  which  may  v/ell  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  exultation.  'J'he  two 
leaders  of  our  victorious  army,  the  Governor-general  arid  the  Commander-in-chief, 
have  throughout  the^e  operations  set  an  exaniple  of  cordial  concert  and  union — an 
utter  forgetfulness  of  themselves,  to  which  the  happy  result  is  greatly  to  be  attri- 
buted. All  matters  of  punctilio  were  sacrificed, and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  consented 
to  serve  as  second  in  command.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  a  suggestion 
oftered  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  which  was  not  thankfully  accepted  by  Sir  Hugh 
Gough.  Hoping,  as  1  have  said,  that  this  may  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  shall 
have  to  perform  the  gratifying  duty  of  proposing  a  public  acknowledgment  for  vic- 
tory, and  a  public  expression  of  admiration  for  the  high  qualities  of  our  illustrious 
countrymen,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  refer  to  a  document,  not  of 
a  public  character,  that  has  been  put  into  my  hand  since  I  entered  the  House  this 
evening — it  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  which  was  never  intended  to  meet  the 
public  eye;  but  it  does  him  so  much  honour,  that  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  reading  it.  He  says: — "  It  is  now  with  pride  and  with  pleasure  I  enclose  you  a 
copy  of  my  despatch,  detailing  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  decisive  victories  upon 
record — the  Waterloo  of  India.  I  have  entered  so  fully  both  into  detail  and  com- 
mendation in  my  despatch  to  the  Governor-general,  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  enlarge  upon  a  subject  embracing  the  warmest  feelings  of  my  heart.  Policy, 
however,  precluded  rpe  publicly  recording  my  sentiments  on  the  splendid  gallantry 
of  our  fallen  foe,  or  to  record  the  acts  of  heroism  displayed,  not  only  individually, 
but  almost  collectively,  by  the  Sikh  sirdars  and  army;  and  I  declare,  were  it  not 
from  a  deep  conviction  that  my  country's  good  required  the  sacrifice,  I  could  have 
wept  to  have  witnessed  the  fearful  slaughter  of  so  devoted  a  body  of  men.  Never, 
in  the  page  of  military  history,  has  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  Being  been  so  signally 
manifested:  to  Him,  therefore,  be  the  glory;  we,  as  his  instruments,  feel  the  pride. 
But  I  cannot  pass  over — I  cannot  too  strongly  record — facts  which,  whilst  they  add 
lustre'to  the  native  army,  aflf'ord  to  me,  as  its  head,  inexpressible  pride  and  pleasure. 
For  upwards  of  a  month,  when  the  two  armies  were  close  in  front  of  one  another, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  temptations  held  out  to  our  sepoys  by  men  of  their 
own  colour  and  religion  ;  namely,  greatly  increased  pay,  from  seven  to  twelve  rupees 
a  month,  and  immediate  promotion,  I  had  but  three  desertions  from  this  large  force. 
Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  discipline  of  this  splen- 
did army,  that  trade  has  been  carried  on  unreservedly  since  we  crossed  the  Sutlej  in 
the  several  Sikh  towns  around  which  our  divisions  have  been  necessarily  placed  for 
the  procurance  of  water,  and  the  same  confidence  has  been  shown  as  though  we 
were  in  one  of  our  long-established  provinces." 

The  example  set  by  two  gallant  commanders,  of  disregarding  military  punctilio, 
and  looking  exclusively  to  their  country's  honour  and  to  the  safety  of  the  army,  told, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  on  those  placed  under  their  orders.     Sir  Hugh 
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Gough  speaks  of  an  officer  who  joined  only  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  pays  him 
a  tribute  which  I  am  proud  to  mention.     This  officer  (Brigudier  Irvine)  had  made 
every  exertion  to  join  the  army,  in  the  hope  of  being  placed  in  the  prominent  station 
to  which,  by  his  rank,  he  was  entitled  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  arrived  only  the 
nio-ht  before  the  battle.     The  command  would  naturally  have  devolved  upon  him, 
but  he  declined  to  assume  it,  in  order  that  all  the  credit  might  attach  to  the  officer 
who  in  point  of  rank  was  inferior,  but  who  had  superintended  tiie  preparations  for 
the  coming  action.     While  we  are  bestowing  due  praise  on  such  devotion  to  public 
duty,  let  us  not  forget  the  example  that  had  been  set  by  the  Governor-general  and 
Commander-in-cliief.     That  example  had,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  conduct  of  other 
brave  and   honourable  men,   who  were  willing  to   make  a  sacrifice,  not  of  mere 
personal   interest,  for   that   they  disregarded,  but  of  that  which  was  really  dear  to 
them,  tiie  opportunity  of  personal  distinction.     I  am  sure  the  House  will  permit  me, 
among  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  surviving  conquerors,  to  mingle  some  of  deep 
regret  at  the  loss  we  have  sustained.     On  t!ie  former  occasion  I  had  to  lament  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  I  met  with  universal  and  generous  sympathy;   I  had  to  condole 
with  the  country  on  the  death  of  that  gallant  officer,  Sir  Robert  Sale,  who  was 
known  to  most  of  us,  and  endeared  to  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him,  by  the 
kindly  frankness  of  his  depiirtment.     On  this  occasion  I  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
several  officers  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  the  first  I  shall  name  is  Sir  Robert 
Dick.  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  permit  me  shortly  to  recite  what  is  the  extent 
of  national  gratitude  due  for  the  former  services  of  this  gallant  officer.    He  entered 
the  service  in  1800.     He  embarked  with  the  78th  regiment  for  Sicily  in  1806,  and 
was  wounded  in  battle.     He  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Alexandria.     He  embarked  with  the  42nd  regiment  in  1809,  and 
was  again  wounded  at  Fuentes  d'Onor.     He  commanded  the  second  battalion  of  the 
42nd  regiment  at  Ciudad  Rudrigo.     He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,   at  the 
storming  of  St.  JMichcl,  and  was  present  during  the  siege  of  Burgos.     In  1815  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and,  after  a  life  of  honour,   he  at  last  fell  in  the  battle,  for 
tlie  hapity  result  of  which  we  are  about  to  make  our  grateful  acknowledgments.     I 
dee])ly  regret  that  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  cannot  do  justice  to  every 
officer  and  to  every  man  who  fell  in  this  encounter,  ai.d  sacrificed  his  life  iu  Ids 
country's  service.      Some  limit,  however,  must  be  imposed  on  the  mention  of  indi- 
vidual officers,  and  the  least  invidious  limit  is  that  of  rank  and  standing  in  the  army. 
Not  ontste))|nng  that  limit,  I  nmst  deplore  the  loss  of  another  galkint  soldier.     On 
the  day  wliich  deprived  us  for  ever  of  the  services  of  Sir  Robert  Dick,  there  also 
fell  Lieutenant-cohjnel  Taylor,  of  the  2t)th  regiment.     Tlie  father  of  this  gallant 
oJficer.   loading  into  action   the  20th  light  dragoons,  of  vvhicii  he  was  Lieutenant- 
colonel,  lost  his  life  in  the  IVninsula.     The  fatiier  fell  at  Vimeira — the  son  met  an 
e([ua!ly  glorious  death  at  the  l)attkf  of  Subraon.      I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,    briefly  recapitulate  the  services  of  Lieutenant-colonel  'J'aylor.       lie  com- 
manded the  light  company  of  the  2()ih  foot  in  the  expedition  against  Kalapore,  in 
1827-28;    served  on  the  frontier  during  the  Canadian  rebellion,  where,  in  the  suc- 
cessfid  attack  of  a  village  occupied  by  the  rebels,  he  rendered  an  important  .service; 
commanilcd  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  actions  of  the  18th,  21st,,  and  22nd  of 
Decemljer,  184.5,  wherein  he  was  wounded;   commanded  also  the  troops  sent  to  keep 
u|i  the  communication  between  Sir  ller.ry  Snuth  and  the  main  army,  whilst  the 
former   was  engaged  in  the  oj)(Tations   which  led  to  the  battle  of  Aliwal;    and  u 
l)rigade  of  iiifanlry  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  where  he  fell.     His  death  is  thus  an- 
nounced by  Sir  Hugh  (iont,d):  — "  The  army  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death 
of  Brigadier  Taylor,  an  able  officer,  and   worthy  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  her 
^Majesty's  20th  regiment,  by  which  he  was  beloved  and  res])ected." 

How  many  there  are  who  ha\e  lost  their  sons  and  relatives  in  these  conflicts  I 
need  not  say;  but  I  have  been  thrown  of  late  into  fVecpient  and  necessary  intercourse 
with  one,  whose  gallant  son  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in  this  encounter.  It  has 
been  my  duty,  my  |iainful  duty  in  sonic  respects,  to  hold  constant  communication 
with  Lord  1  ilzrny  Somerset,  whoso  brave  offspring,  had  he  survived,  would  have 
(-ujiportcil  tli(!  bonoiu'  of  his  family,  and  transmilled  to  another  generation  the 
high  chaincter  of  bis  father,  liord  Filzroy  Somerset  himself  has  rim  an  illustrious 
career.    He  accomjanied  tln^  Duke  of  Wellington  throughout  all  the  battles  of  the 
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Peninsula,  and  was  severely  woinided  at  Waterloo.  Hud  his  son  survivel,  the  satis- 
fac^tion  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  in  contemplating  the  recent  services  of  his  former 
comrades,  would  have  been  unalloyed.  He  has  now  to  mingle  with  admiration  of 
their  valour  the  sorrows  of  a  father  for  a  painful  and  irreparable  loss.  If,  in  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Somerset,  I  am  transgressing  the 
limit  I  proposed  to  observe,  the  services,  and  character,  and  station  of  the  father, 
his  relation  to  the  British  army  and  to  its  illustrious  chief,  will  fully  justify  mc  in 
offering  this,  the  best  consolation  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  a  father  and  a  soldier. 
I  wish  I  could  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  by  naming  many  others  scarcely  less 
distinguished  or  less  lamented ;  but  the  list  is  so  numerous  of  those  entitled  to  grate- 
ful remembrance,  that  I  trust  a  reluctant  silence  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want 
of  a  due  sense  of  their  claims  and  merits.  When  I  review  the  names  of  those  who 
have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  these  and  other  recent  victories  in  India — the 
names  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Sir  Henry  Smith,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Sir  Robert  Dick,  and  General  Thackwell — (several  members  here  added 
the  name  of  Gilbert) — I  reflect  with  satisfaction  and  pride  that  these  distinguished 
men  received  their  military  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
It  adds  new  lustre  even  to  his  immortal  name,  tliat  his  school  has  produced  pupils 
who  have  so  profited  by  his  example.  There  are  officers  not  less  eminent,  who 
have  not  had  the  lionour  and  advantage  of  serving  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
but  on  them  his  precepts  and  example  have  not  been  lost.  Such  men  as  Nott,  and 
Pollock,  and  Gilbert,  and  other  bright  ornaments  of  the  Indian  army,  have  treasured 
up  the  memory  of  "Assaye,"'  and  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
throughout  his  Indian  campaigns.  His  Indian  correspondence,  his  comments  on 
the  retreat  of  Colonel  Monson,  his  lessons  on  the  art  of  Indian  warfare,  have  exer- 
cised their  just  influence  on  those  to  whom,  perhaps,  his  person  is  unknown.  It 
may  be  that  at  this  very  moment  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  bestowing,  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  unstinted  meed  of  his  praise  on  these  signal  achievements,  and  is  stamp- 
ing an  additional  value  even  on  the  thanks  of  parliament,  by  bearing  his  high 
testimony  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  those  to  whom  they  will  be  justly  given.  With 
what  conscious  pride  must  he  reflect  on  the  number  of  gallant  men  distinguished  in 
these  Indian  campaigns,  who  have  heretofore  fought  and  Ided  under  his  command, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  have  now  worthily  followed  his  example!  And 
long  after  he  shall  have  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  will  that  example  instruct  and 
animate  the  British  army.  It  will  teach  them  that  success  is  ensured  by  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  calculation  of  remote  contingencies — by  the  preparation  for  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune — by  valour  tempered  according  to  the  exigencies  that  require 
its  display — now  patient  and  enduring — now  reckless  and  desperate.  It  will  teach 
them  fortitude  under  disappointment,  and  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory.  'J'he 
memory  of  tlie  high  qualities  and  tlie  great  deeds  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will 
be  for  ages  a  tower  of  defence  to  his  country,  inspiring  her  military  councils  with 
wisdom  and  justice,  and  guiding  heroes  that  are  yet  unborn  in  the  paths  of  glory. 
I  conclude  by  moving" — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general  Sir  Henry  George 
Smith,  Knight-Commander  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of  the  Bath,  for 
his  skilfid  and  meritorious  conduct,  when  in  command  of  the  British  troops  em- 
jiloyed  against  a  large  portion  of  the  Sikh  army,  of  greatly  superior  numbers;  and 
for  the  signal  valour  and  judgment  displayed  by  him  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal  on  the 
•28th  of  January,  184(5,  when  tlie  enemy's  I'orce  was  totally  defeated,  and  new  lustre 
added  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms. 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  several  officers,  European  and 
native,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  for  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered by  them  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal. 

"That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  of,  and  commend,  the  intrepidity  and 
exemplary  discipline  displayed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers, 
European  and  native,  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  on  the  28th  of  January,  184G,  in  tlieir 
attack  on  the  enemy's  position,  by  which  the  Sikhs  were  completely  routed,  and 
driven  in  confusion  across  the  Sutlej,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  military 
equipment;  and  that  the  same  be  signified  to  them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several 
corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank  them  for  their  gallant  behaviour. 
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"  That,  in  requesting  the  Governor-general  of  India  to  communicate  tliese  reso- 
lutions to  the  several  otficers  referred  to  therein,  this  House  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  zeal  and  judgment  evinced  by  the  right  honourable  Lieuler.ant-general  Sir 
Henry  llardinge,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of 
the  Bath,  Governor-general  of  India;  and  also  by  General  Sir  Hugh  Goiigh,  Bart., 
Kni'>ht  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of  the  Bath,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  in  supplying  JNIajor-general  Sir  Henry  Smith  with 
such  reinforcements  and  military  means  as  enabled  him,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  a  brave  and  determined 
enemy." 

Resolution  agreed  to  nemine  contradiccnte. 
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April  27,  1846. 

In  the  debate  on  the  question  that  the  above  bill  be  read  a  first  time, — 
Sir  Robert  Pkel  spoke  as  follows;— Sir,  whether    her  Majesty's   government 
would  obtain  greater  popularity  by  persevering  with  this  measure  or  by  abandoning 
it   is  hardly  a  consideration  which  ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland.     It  may  be  true  that 
more  popularity  might  be  gained  by  a  willing  acquiescence  on  our  part  in  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  llawes);  but  that  popularity  would 
be  gained  at  a  costly  sacrifice,  if  it  were  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  duty  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the  public  peace;  and  if  it  were  accompanied 
also  by  increased  danger  to  life  and  property  in  Ireland.     Sir,  I  said  at  an  early 
period  of  these  discussions,  that  I  should  think  I  was  wanting  in  due  respect  both 
for  tlie  country  to  which  this  measure  refers,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  if  I 
permitted  this  debate  to  close  without  oifering  some  observations  upon  it;  and  as  I 
would  fain  hoi)e,  after  the  full  and  able  discussion  which  this  measure  has  under- 
gone in  this  preliminary  stage  of  its  progress,  that  we  are  now  approaching  the  close 
of  the  present  debate,  I  am  unwilling  to  postpone  to  a  later  period  the  performance 
of  a  duty  which  1  feel  to  be  incumbent  upon  me.     Sir,  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to 
explain  to  the  House  what  were  the  motives  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  propo- 
sing that  the  first  stage  of  this  bill  should  be  interposed  in  the  progress  of  another 
bill  of  the  deepest  importance,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  welfare  of  this  country.     I  as- 
sure the  House  that  it  was  not  from  any  punctilious  desire  of  adherence  to  established 
usage,  that  we  ielt  it  our  duty  to  propose  the  first  reading  of  this  bill.     What  were 
the'circnmstances  under  which  this  bill,  or  rather  this  subject  generally,  was  brought 
under  the   consideration  of  both  houses  of  parliament?     In   the  speech   from  the 
thrmu',  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  first  practical  measure  which  her  Majesty 
recoininendcd  to  our  consideration  was,  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  if  pos- 
sii)le,  increased  security  to  life  in   Ireland,  on  account  of  the  frecjuency  of  assassina- 
tion.     Her  Majesty  did  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  three  or  four 
measures  of  great  inii)ortance.     The  first  was  the  stati>  of  Ireland  as  regarded  the 
fre(piency  of  assassination,  and  the  necessity,  in  her  Majesty's  opinion,  of  taking 
.some  precautions  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  that  crime.     What  was  the 
answer  returned  by  iliis  House  to  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  ?     There 
was  an  assurance  given  on  the  ])art  of  the  House,  not  that  it  would  adopt  any  mea- 
sures tliat  might  be  proi)osed  by  the  government,  hut  that  the  House  was  deeply 
impressed  wilii  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  take  into  its  consi- 
deration measures  wliicli  had  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  this  grievous  crime. 
A  bill  for  that  jiurpose  was  bron;^lit  into  the  House  of  Lords.      It  ])assed  through 
that  House  witli  very  little  ojiposition.     Tlie  Irish  peers,  connected  by  political  sen- 
timmts  with  many  of  the  hon.  gciitliMuen  opposite,  felt  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  this  or  of  some  siu-h  measure,  and  gave  their  assent  to  this  bill.     I  believe  there 
was  noo{)positiou  to  the  i)rincii)le  of  the  liill,  at  least  there  was  none  which  was  marked 
by  a  vote;  and  tlu-  bill  was  sent  down  to  tlie  House  of  Commons.      It  has  been  the 
uniform,  I  believe  the  invariable,  practice,  with  respect  to  ii  measure  undertaken  by 
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tlie  government — a  measure  of  tliis  importance,  a  measure  recommeniled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  from  the  throne — it  has,  I 
say,  been  the  invariable  usage,  on  such  a  measure  introduced  by  the  government 
being  brought  from  the  House  of  Lords  into  this  House,  to  give  to  that  measure  a 
first  reading.  Eacli  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  right  to  lay  a  bill  on  the 
tal)le  of  the  House,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  bill  is  read  a  first  time.  No  such 
usage  prevails  here;  but  it  has  been  the  universal  course,  with  respect  to  measures 
of  this  description,  brought  in  by  the  government,  recommended  from  the  throne, 
■when  they  have  passed  eitlier  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  treat  them  with  so  much 
of  deference — to  show  such  a  willingness,  not  to  adopt  them,  but  to  take  them  into 
consideration,  as  at  least  to  permit  them  to  pass  the  preliminary  stage  of  a  first  read- 
ing. Now,  I  am  not  denying  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  a  perfect  right  to 
contest  the  bill  in  its  first  stage.  I  am  not  implying  that  they  unduly  exercised  any 
privilege  which  they  possess,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  general 
state  of  Ireland;  lam  only  now  considering  the  question,  whether  her  Majesty's 
government  would  have  been  justified,  seeing  what  has  been  the  universal  course 
heretofore  pursued  by  parliament,  in  permitting  this  bill  to  lie  on  the  table  without 
the  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  have  had  any  right  to  resent  our  omission  to  read  it  a  first  time.  It  was  from 
no  mere  punctilious  deference  for  tlie  House  of  Lords  that  we  took  this  course  ;  but 
of  this  we  felt  deeply  convinced,  that  if  we  permitted  this  bill,  so  recommended  from 
the  throne,  and  so  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  lie  on  this  table  without  notice, 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  might  accuse  us,  and  justly  accuse  us,  of  offering  an 
insult  to  that  country.  The  bill  is  undoubtedly  one  by  which  it  was  proposed  to, 
suspend  the  ordinary  liberties  of  the  subject.  Look  at  the  character  of  the  measure, 
'i'he  more  you  insist  on  its  unconstitutional  character,  the  more  you  establish  the 
necessity  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  should  not  be  treated  with  levity,  nor  disregarded 
by  her  Majesty's  government.  Tliis  bill  does  empower  the  Lord-lieutenant  to 
deprive  the  subject  of  liberties  which,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  he  is  entitled 
to  enjoy  ;  and  would  it  have  been  right,  considering  the  special  application  of  this 
bill  to  one  part  only  of  the  empire,  would  it  have  been  right  for  the  government,  in 
a  matter  of  such  immense  importance,  to  have  shown  such  an  apparent  disregard 
for  the  great  princi|)les  of  civil  liberty  as  would  have  been  implied  in  our  thus  depart- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  from  that  which  had  been  the  uniform  usage  ?  I  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  opposition  now  offered  by  you,  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  to  the 
first  reading  of  this  bill ;  but  believe  me,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  infringing,  as  I  admit 
that  this  does,  upon  your  liberties,  and  applying  especially  to  Ireland,  if  we  had  de- 
parted from  that  course  which  in  the  case  of  every  English  bill  has  been  uniformly 
observed,  the  time  would  soon  have  arrived  when  you  would  have  charged  us 
with  doing  to  Ireland  a  great  injustice,  and  showing  a  culpable  indifference  with 
regard  to  that  liberty  of  which  we  ought  to  be  the  guardians.  Sir,  I  think  I  need 
hardly  refer  to  the  injurious  surmise  which  I  have  heard  thrown  out,  that  her 
Majesty's  government  had  become  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  Corn-bill,  and 
that  they  had  interposed  this  discussion,  or  rather  this  first  reading  of  another  mea- 
sure, with  a  view  to  the  defeat  of  that  bill.  I  know  that  hon.  gentlemen  have  not 
said  so  for  themselves,  but  they  have  said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  such 
an  impression  e-xists  on  the  ])art  of  the  public.  Sir,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
whatever  proof  may  be  required  of  the  sincerity  of  my  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Corn-bill.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  now  to  state  that  the  progress  of  the  discussion, 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  intervening  events,  have  more  strongly  confirmed  me  in  the 
feeling  which  I  expressed  when  I  proposed  the  permanent  and  final  adjustment  of 
this  question.  Sir,  I  will  not  deny  that  even  during  these  debates  my  opinions  on 
that  subject  have  undergone  a  change  ;  but  it  is  this  change,  that  restrictions  which 
I  at  first  believed  to  be  impolitic,  I  now  believe  to  be  unjust,  and,  conseijuently,  a 
sense  of  their  injustice  precludes  any  compromise  on  my  part.  That  which  I  have 
proposed,  both  with  respect  to  the  amotmt  of  duty  and  the  continuance  of  duty,  is 
all  that  I  am  enabled  to  offer;  and  in  answer  to  injurious  suspicions,  I  think  it  enough 
to  say  that  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  testify  by  any  public  act  the  sincerity  of  my 
intentions.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  say  that  the  first  consideration  which  entered  into  the 
minds  ef  the  government  in    proposing,  pursuant  to  uniform    custom,  the   first 
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reading  of  this  bill,  was  not  any  lurking  desire  to  interpose  any  difficnUies  to  the  pro- 
gress of  those  comnnercial  measures  wliich  they  had  proposed  to  this  House,  or  to 
defer  for  a  single  day  the  final  decision  of  the  question  which  they  embrace.  I  now 
proceed,  Sir,  to  review  the  considerations  which  liave  induced  her  INIajesty's  govern- 
ment, witb  great  pain  and  since;e  reluctance,  to  propose  any  measure  of  a  harsh  or 
extraordinary  cliaracter  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Sir,  the  lion,  gentleman  the 
member  for  the  city  of  Cork  (Mr.  M'Carthy),  who  spoke  in  the  course  of  this 
evening,  and  who  made  a  speech,  I  think,  as  remarkable  for  its  ability  as  it  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  brevity  witii  which  observations  of  so  striking  a  character  were 
conveyed — that  hon.  gentleman  expressed  his  belief  that  I  had  no  other  disposition 
but  one  of  kindness  towards  (he  people  of  Ireland,  but  that  my  good  wishes  were 
overruled  by  some  malign  influence.  I  do  assure  the  hon.  member  that  he  does  me 
but  justice  in  attributing  to  me  the  most  sincere  interest  in  that  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions ;  but  that  he  does  me  injustice  in  supposing  tliat  any  such  influence  could 
overrule  mj'  sense  of  duty.  If  I  did  not  believe  tliat  a  positive  necessity  required 
some  sucli  measure  to  give  protection  to  life  in  Ireland,  and  to  prevent  social  disor- 
ganization, and  the  deterioration,  consequent  on  frequent  crimes  being  impunished, 
of  tlie  national  character,  no  coiisideration  would  have  induced  me,  or  those  with 
whom  I  act,  to  have  been  party  to  this  measure.  I  was  mucli  struck  with  one 
observation  which  fell  from  one  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  represents  Ireland — the 
hon.  member  for  Droglieda — I  think  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  measure 
ouglit  to  liave  been  introduced.  He  said  that  we,  who  ])ropose  this  measure,  are 
bound  to  establish  three  facts  :  we  are  bound  to  show,  first,  that  there  prevails  in 
Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  b'lth  as  to  the  freqnency  of  crime,  but,  above  all,  as  to 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  oflences  committed,  a  necessity  for  some  extraordi- 
nary measure  ;  next,  that  we  are  bound  to  show  that  all  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
established  law  have  been  exhausted,  that  we  liave  done  all  we  could  with  the  instru- 
ments the  constitution  places  in  our  hands,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  tlie 
maintenance  of  order;  and,  tliirdly,  that  there  is  a  rational  ground  for  lioping  and 
believing  tliaf  tlie  particular  measure  proposed,  which  is  at  variance  with  tlie  esta- 
blished principles  of  law,  is  likel}'  to  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  I  think.  Sir,  that  we  are  bound  to  estalilisli — by  proof  as  far  as  proof  is 
possible,  and  by  argument  so  far  as  i-easoning  can  advance  towards  proof — those 
three  facts  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda  refers.  We  are  bound  to 
prove  that  at  tiie  present  moment,  from  the  nature  and  the  frequency  of  crimes 
— I  speak  more  particularly  of  assassinations  and  crimes  affecting  the  public 
peace — Ireland  is  in  an  unusual  position.  We  are  bound  also  to  prove  that  wc  have 
exhausted  all  the  ordinary  means  provided  by  the  law  ;  and  we  are  bound  also  to 
establish  by  argument — for  proof  in  such  a  case  is  impossible — that  the  measure 
proposed  will  condiuie  to  the  end  in  view.  The  future  effect  cannot  be  proved.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  establisli  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  invite  to  consult 
on  the  subject,  a  strong  moral  conviction  that  it  is  probable  that  the  proposed  law 
will  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
contested  the  facts  which  were  adduced  by  my  ri<ilit  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for 
the  home  dejiartnient,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  exists  now,  in  the  increase 
of  cririic  in  Ji'cland,  an  extraordinary  necessity  for  a  measure  of  this  kind.  The 
increase  of  crime,  and  also  the  character  of  that  crime,  can  alone  justify  such  a  niea- 
Hure.  You  rnu>t  (;onsider  the  character  of  the  crime,  the  i)ossibility  of  detecting  and 
punishing,  the  effect  of  impunity,  and  the  danger  there  is  that,  through  iuiimnity, 
crime  may  be  contagious — you  must  consider  these  things  before  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is  unjust  in  princi|)le.  Following  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  liambetli,  I  will  first  take  into  consideration  the  frecpiency  of  cryne  in  Ire- 
land. The  figures  the  hon.  menilier  has  (pioted  may  he  correct;  but  I  do  not  think 
lie  will  lie  able  to  contest  the  facts  to  which  I  am  going  to  refer.  I  am  about  to 
contrast  the  year  iH-l-'i  with  the  year  1844.  In  1K44  tliere  was  some  increase  of 
crime— I  speak  of  crimes  which  endanger  the  public  tran(|uillity — but  we  were 
unwilling  to  ai)ply  without  necessity  to  the  House  for  extraordinary  jiowers.  Let 
n-,  however,  taUe  tin"  coin|)arison,  though  to  coni|)are  one  year  with  the  one  imniedi- 
utdy  following  may  .-lOinetimes  be  fallacious  |Mr,  llawes  :  To  what  document  are 
you  referring?)     I  believe  that  the  document  I  refer  to  has  been  published.     What 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  document  furnislied  by  the  jiolicc  in  Ireland  ;  a  comj)arative 
view  of  the  extent  of  crime  from  l.S:}.j  to  1845,  and  which  is,  as  t.>  the  later  years.  1 
believe,  exactly  conciirreiu  with  that  which  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the  liouse.  [Mr. 
Ilawes  :  I  quoted  the  special  report  of  tlie  constabulary  in  Ireland  from  1842  to 
1845.]  Yes;  and  therefore  including-  the  years  to  whicli  I  refer.  I  will  leave  you 
to  judge  whether  my  selection  of  crimes  is  a  fair  one.  The  different  heads  are  homi- 
cides, conspiracies  to  nuirder,  assaults  on  the  police,  aggravated  assaults,  demand  for 
or  robbery  of  arms,  administering  oaths,  .sendin;^  threatening  notices,  attacking 
houses,  firing  into  dwellings  :  offences  whicli  do  not  involve  any  serious  disturbanco 
of  the  public  jieace  I  shall  exclude.  I  shall  take  only  crimes,  the  fre(iucncy  of  which 
is  characteristic  of  a  diseased  state  of  society.  I  begin  with  iiomicides.  In  1843  the 
number  of  homicides  reported  at  the  constabulary  office  was  122  ;  in  1845  they  were 
139.  Are  those  numbers  the  same  as  tlie  numbers  in  the  return  to  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  referred  ?  [Mr.  Hawes  :  Yes.]  Then  the  returns  are  the  same.  The 
number  of  crimes,  then,  in  the  two  years  1843  and  1845,  are  stated  as  follows: — 

OFFENCES.  1S43.  1845. 

Administcrinf' oaths HI     ...     1*23 


Threatening  notices     940     ...   1944 

Attaclcirig  hou.se.'^ 215     ...     483 

Firiue  into  ilwellingi 87     ...     138 


oin-'EXCE9.                   1843.  1845. 

Homicides    122  ...  13;» 

Consijiring  to  nuirJer 3  ...  8 

As.iault  on  police  and  magistrates     48  ...  72 

Aggravated  assault     444  ...  540 

Demand  or  robbery  of  arms  119  ...  551 

An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  seemed  to  consider  the  offence  of  issuing  threatening 
notices  as  one  that  ought  hardly  to  enter  into  a  statement  on  the  subject.  [^Ir. 
Powell:  No;  but  there  are  fabrications.]  Sir,  making  allowance  for  that,  tlie 
increase  of  that  particular  offence  is  a  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  left  out 
of  view.  With  deference  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  local  experience,  an  increase  from 
940  in  1843,  to  1944,  is  a  significant  circumstance.  Tiu'catening  notices  them- 
selves inflict  no  injury;  but  they  are  enough  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  families,  and 
those  families  know  this  fact,  that  the  e.Kecution  of  the  sentence  of  vengeance  follows 
too  often.  There  may  be  instances  in  which  threatening  notices  are  fabricated.  It  may 
be  possible,  and  I  believe  it  is.  I  make  every  deduction  on  that  account — I  wish  fo 
be  cliargeable  with  no  exaggeration.  Still  the  increase  of  that  offence,  coupled  with 
the  increase  of  the  other  offences  to  which  I  have  referred,  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  strong 
proof  of  a  diseased  state  of  society.  Well,  then,  we  come  to  attacking  houses,  and  we 
find  that  the  instances  in  which  houses  were  attacked  in  1843,  as  returned  to  the  police, 
were  252;  and  in  1845,  480.  Now,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  vve  find  here,  in  such 
an  offence  as  that  of  attacking  houses,  an  increase  from  252  to  480:  that  surely  is 
a.  prima  facie  case  that  the  exi;.ting  law  is  inadetiuate  for  the  repression  of  crime.  I 
now  take  that  other  and  more  heinous  crime,  the  firing  into  dwelling-bouses.  In 
1843,  there  were  87  cases,  and  in  1845,  138.  I  think,  in  the  character  of  the  offences 
to  whicii  I  have  referred,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  those  offences,  I 
have  given  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  attempted 
to  show  that  crime  was  as  frequent  in  1843  as  in  1845.  So  much  for  the  frequency; 
and  I  now  come  to  the  character  of  those  offences,  and  I  cannot  use  more  emphatic 
language  with  regard  to  them  than  that  which  has  been  used  by  the  opjionents 
of  the  present  measure.  I  shall  first  take  the  language  which  has  been  used  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Drogheda,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  character  .and  quality  of  those 
crimes.  He  said,  that  he  viewed  tliem  with  horror,  as  indicating  that  the  national 
character  of  Ireland  was  undergoing  a  change — that  heretofore  there  had  been  on 
the  part  of  Irishmen  a  respect  for  age  and  sex — that  the  helplessness  of  age  and  the 
character  of  sex  had  been  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  injury — and  that  the  aged 
and  the  female  were  held  in  peculiar  respect;  but  in  reading  these  details  of  atrocity, 
he  said  he  was  afraid  there  was  a  cliange  in  the  national  character.  Now,  Sir,  let 
us  see  whether  age  or  sex  constitutes  a  guarantee  against  injury  or  outrage; 
and  this  is  a  most  important  consideration — lodking  not  at  the  frequency  of  crime, 
but  at  its  character;  and  the  Ilciise  will  bear  in  mind  that  tiiis  is  not  my  language, 
but  that  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  this  measure.  Sir,  I  admit  that  the  character  of 
that  country  stood  high  for  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  deference  to  the  female  sex,  and 
in  respect  for  age;  but  I  take  the  account  of  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda — one 
of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  bill — and  I  ask  the  House  whether  any  stronger 
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language  could  be  used  to  demonstrate  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  national 
character  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  crimes  ?  .  I  shall  take  the  language  of 
the  hop.  member  wlio  closed  the  debate  on  the  {)revious  evening,  the  lion,  member 
for  Kilkenny,  for  I  took  down  his  words.  He  says — "  I  am  overwlielmed  with 
disgust  and  shame  at  the  hideous  crimes  committed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland." 

'■  I  am  overwhelmed  with  disgust  and  sliame  at  the  hideous  crimes  !"  Well,  tiien, 
and  are  these  crimes  to  be  committed  and  to  remain  unjjunished  ?  Are  we  to  be 
perfectly  passive,  and  adopt  no  measures  to  check  the  frequenc}^  of  atrocities  which 
fill  hon.  members  connected  with  that  country  with  disgust  and  shame  ?  Let  me 
take  some  of  the  offences  whicli  justify  the  description  given,  not  by  us,  but  by  hon. 
members  who  are  tlie  opponents  of  the  bill,  as  to  the  effect  of  those  crimes  on  the 
national  character,  wiiich  we  have  been  disposed  to  hold  in  just  estimation.  Now, 
Sir,  I  will  take  the  case — although  I  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  this  or  any  other  country  from  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  but 
still  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded 
— I  shall  take  a  case  in  which  a  party  has  been  persecuted  for  merely  asserting  his 
rights,  and  I  shall  ask  you  what  protection  is  there  to  be  given  to  these  men?  These 
men  are  in  a  humble  position.  They  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hogan — 
John  Hogan,  Barney  Hogan,  and  ^larshal  Hogan.  Barney  and  Marslial  were 
both  fired  at  in  the  month  of  February  last,  and  the  other  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the 
language  of  the  official  statement — "The  murdered  man  was  brother  to  Darby  and 
^lieliael  Hogan,  both  of  whom  have  been  fired  at,  the  one  in  February  last,  the 
others  a  few  weeks  ago ;  they  have  police  protecrtion  by  my  recommendation,  two 
men  being  furnished  on  alternate  days  from  two  neighbouring  stations — a  plan  that 
I  now  see  works  badly,  for  the  draught  renders  it  nearly  inoperative  f(jr  other  duties. 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  that  two  men  be  stationed  permanently  at  Hogan's.  I  have 
mentioned  this  to  the  police  officer,  and  it  meets  his  approval." 

Had  they  no  protection  ?  Vv'as  nothing  done  to  rescue  them  ?  They  had  police 
protection.  Two  policemen  were  stationed  permanently  for  their  protection.  But 
•what  became  of  the  first  of  these  brothers?  I  quote  again  the  official  statement : — 
"It  is  my  i)ainf'ul  duty  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  that  at  dusk  last  evening  a  farmer,  named  John  Hogan,  residing 
at  Ballinderry,  was  shot  dead  close  to  his  own  house;  three  or  four  shots  were 
discharged  at  him  so  close  as  to  set  his  clothes  on  fire,  and  his  body  perforated  in 
every  part  with  balls.  'J'he  cause  assigned  is,  that  he  had  taken  an  acre  of  land 
joining  hii  farm,  whence  a  neighbour  had  been  dispossessed." 

The  cause  assigned  for  the  murder  was,  that  he  had  taken  an  acre  of  land  adjoin- 
ing his  own  farm,  from  which  a  neighbour  had  been  dispossessed.  Tliat  was  the 
offence,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  P.  Scropc),  who  thinks  some  altera- 
tion ought  to  be  nuide  in  reference  to  the  tenure  of  land,  will  admit  that  it  was 
not  to  be  permitted  tluit  John  Hogan  shoidd  be  shot  because  he  had  taken  land 
from  which  a  neighbour  was  dispossessed.  The  hon.  gentleman  will,  no  doubt, 
concur  with  me  in  holding  that  such  offences  as  the  offence  perpetrated  in  the 
instance  1  have  now  cited,  should  if  possible  be  {)revented,  whatever  our  permanent 
rcmcflies  may  be  for  the  auu-lioration  of  In^huul.  If  we  are  to  exact  allegiance  from 
John  Hogan,  arul  we  allow  him  to  be  riddled  with  balls  close  to  his  own  door  for 
taking  a  vacant  acre  of  land,  we  are  not  fullilling  the  conditions  and  obligations 
tiiat  society  imposes.  Take  the  case  of  those  three  persons.  T!ie  three  have  been 
shot  at — one  in  February  last;  one  a  few  weeks  since;  and  the  two  brothers  are 
obliged  to  be  [jroteertcd  by  two  jMjlicemen  ;  while  the  third  has  had  his  body  per- 
for.-iled  with  Ijails.  Sir,  this  is  an  isolated  and  individual  case,  and  it  may  not  be 
fair  to  judge  from  it  of  the  character  of  the  country  ;  but  tiiis  is  a  perfectly  different 
question  from,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive  to 
provide  for  those  wiio  have  a  just  claim  iq)on  us  for  protection,  and  whether  those 
who  render  allegiance  Co  the  sovereign  should  not  have  the  protection  of  the  laws 
extended  to  lliem?  'I'ln;  executive  government  is  Ijoinid  to  do  what  in  it  lies  to 
afford  them  protection.  I  next  lake  the  ca>e  of  the  inun  which  justifies  the  lamen- 
tation of  tii(!  lion,  member  for  Drogheda,  and  1  say  that  this  is  a  refiuction  on  the 
national  character — that  is,  when  tiiere  is  no  longer  any  deference  paid  to  either 
Hex  or  ago.   In  the  case  of  Laurence  Leahy,  the  magistrate  v>  rites  — "  On  the  evening 
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of  the  11th  inst.,  at  five  o'clock,  an  armed  part}'  of  seven  men  entered  the  house 
of  Laurence  Leahy,  a  respectable  farmer,  and  rushed  at  liirn;  but  Leahy,  who  was 
a  very  tall  and  jxjwerfiil  man,  knocked  down  four  of  tliem  with  his  fist;  but,  after 
a  struggle,  he  was  over[)owered  and  boat  down;  when  on  the  ground,  his  wife  threw 
herself  over  him,  but  [what  did  these  men  do  when  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  man 
interposed  her  own  body  —  risked  her  life  in  the  attempt  to  save  him  ?j  one  of  the 
fellows  placed  a  gun  quite  close  to  his  leg,  and  fired  it,  which  dreadfully  shattered 
the  leg,  and  then  struck  him  on  the  head  with  guns." 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  a  man  named  Lynch.  He  had  put  in  an  ejectment 
process,  and  this  is  the  police  report: — "Poor  Lynch  could  not  escape;  the  under- 
tenants, to  a  man^  were  leagued  against  him,  and  lived  all  contiguous  to  his  house,  so 
that  his  every  movement  was  watched.  About  a  month  since,  sub -inspector  Burke, 
of  this  station,  received  private  information  that  there  was  a  party  hired  to  shoot 
Lynch  the  morning  following." 

A  man  receiving  £3  or  £6  to  commit  a  murder!  A  party  of  police  remained  for 
some  time  in  ?.Ir.  Lynch's  house.  No  attempt  was  made.  The  police  could  not 
stay  there  pcrrr.anently ;  but  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  an  attemjit  would  be  made, 
and  it  was  made.  The  magistrate  says  :— "  I  never  witnessed  a  more  distressing 
scene  than  the  wailing  of  this  j)oor  man's  wife,  daughters,  and  sons  presented;  now 
not  only  deprived  of  tieir  parent,  but  of  all  the  property  they  possessed." 

If  there  are  to  be  victims,  if  a  man  is  to  be  murdered  in  jiresence  of  his  wife  and 
family,  if  such  occurrences  are  frequent,  it  is  not  without  ground  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  dreads  a  deterioration  of  the  national  character.  There  is  a  reign  of 
terror.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Egan  had  a  tent  on  the  race-course  of  Ballina. 
According  to  the  official  account — "A  party  of  twelve  or  fifteen  men  entered  the 
tent,  and  grievously  assaulted  Egan  anel  his  servant,  Landrigan,  with  stones.  On 
the  following  day  the  matter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  who  proceeded 
to  the  tent,  and  found  Egan  pursuing  his  usual  avocations,  complaining  but  little 
of  his  injuries,  unwilling  to  afford  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  totally  deny- 
ing any  knowledge  of  the  assailants.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  day  or  two  after, 
Egan  suppressed  all  reference  to  the  case  of  Landrigan  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  was  speechle;>s  and  past  recovery  that  Egan  apprised  the  police  of  his  con- 
dition. Landrigan  died  that  day,  and  Egan  became  so  ill  that  his  recovery  for  a 
while  was  doubtful." 

There  is,  then,  a  reluctance  to  give  information  in  criminal  cases,  and  so  a  check 
is  placed  on  the  ordinary  execution  of  the  law.  Egan  had  been  beaten  himself, 
and  so  had  his  servant.  But  not  until  his  servant  is  at  evtremity  does  he  send  for 
the  police.  The  servant  dies  ;  and  Egan  dies  also.  Here  is  another  case  which 
occurred  on  the  2Gth  of  November  last : — "The  hoard  of  directors  of  tiie  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland  hereby  give  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  Com- 
panys'  works  at  Earl's  Hill  colliery  will  be  suspended  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of 
December  next,  or  the  earliest  day  admissible  under  existing  contracts.  The  board 
has  been  reluctantly  impelled  to  adopt  this  course  by  the  outrages  and  threats  to 
which  the  company's  stewards,  Martin  Morris  and  others,  have  been  subjected  with 
impunit}',  notwithstanding  large  rewards  offered  for  information  which  might  lead 
to  the  punishment  of  the  otfemlers,  and  by  the  threatening  notices  subsequently 
served  on  those  well-disposed  workmen  who  are  desirous  to  work  under  the  Com- 
pany, and  earn  support  tor  tliemselves  and  families,  but  whose  lives  are  too  highly 
valued  by  the  board  to  be  risked  by  a  continuance  of  the  works  until  sufficient 
protection  can  be  afforded  to  them." 

In  consequence  of  the  menaces  held  out,  and  the  dangers  with  which  it  appeared 
the  officers  and  workmen  of  the  Company  were  surrounded,  the  works  were  stopped^ 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  district.  Well,  then,  let  us  take  the  number  of  nnirders 
in  1845,  and  the  number  of  convictions.  I  have  counted  tlieui,  and  I  find  there  are 
146  cases  of  murder,  and,  I  think,  there  are  not  more  than  thirteen  convictions. 
There  is  the  return  giving  the  r.'miber  of  murders  since  the  1st  of  February  1842, 
specifying  the  county  and  barony  of  the  county  where  such  murders  have  been  per- 
petrated. There  is  a  separate  return  of  attempts  to  murder  not  attended  with 
bodily  injury.  This  return  to  which  I  refer,  is  of  persons  murdered.  I  shall  read 
the  designations    of    the  persons   murdered : — "  '  Field    laboiu-er,'    '  magistrate,' 
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'  labourer^'  'poor  woman,'  'farmer,'  '  hibourer,'   'labourer,'  'servant,'  'labourer,' 
'pensioner's  wife,'  '  labourer,'  'labourer,'  'labourer,'  " 

Look  at  the  classes  !  [Mr.  Powell :  Is  that  all  Ireland  ?]  In  all  Ireland.  Why, 
a  farmer  living-  in  a  slated  house,  or  a  gentleman  in  his  mansion  house,  may  have 
some  protection;  but  what  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer?  1  think,  if  you  can 
atford  protection  to  men  of  that  class — if  you  can  prevent  the  repetition  of  outrages 
against  those  least  able  to  guard  against  them — though  you  do  violate  some  con- 
stitutional princijde,  yet,  so  great  is  the  evil  of  ])ermitling  murders  to  be  committed 
almost  with  entire  impunity,  that  there  is  no  restraint  to  which  one  would  not 
rather  submit,  than  suffer  the  continuance  of  that  monster  grievance.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  from  the  frequency  of  crimes  endangering  life,  and  connected 
with  the  jireservation  of  the  public  peace — from  the  nature  and  (piality  of  the  crimes 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  country — from  the  frequent  instances  of  complete 
impunity — from  the  fear  tliere  is  of  giving  evidence  either  before  a  magistrate  or  in 
court — from  the  danger  there  is  that  these  crimes  will  become  contagious  and  spread 
to  otlier  districts,  unless  some  vigorous  effijrt  be  made  at  repression,  I  think  I 
have  made  out  a  strong  case  that  there  is,  in  the  frequency  and  the  character  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  an  imperative  call  on  the  legislature  to  consider — no  more  than 
this — whether  precautions  are  not  necessary?  I  now  come  to  the  second  point: 
Have  we  exhausted  the  means  which  the  existing  law  puts  at  our  disposal  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime  ?  There  is  an  immense  police  force.  The  military  force,  exem- 
])lary  as  tiiey  are  in  the  discliarge  of  their  duty,  are  not  the  proper  force  to  em[)loy 
in  this  service.  But  there  is  a  i)oliee  force  of  nearly  10,000  men.  I  have  not  heard 
any  allegation  that  thegdvernment  had  been  negligent  in  the  direction  of  that  force, 
or  that  it  has  been  improperly  distributed.  A  mere  addition  to  the  police  force 
■would  not  be  accompaniecl  with  any  great  advantage.  I  am  not  aware  that  that 
instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  has  been  applied  in  any  manner 
which  subjects  the  government  to  condemnation,  or  requires  from  them  any  explana- 
tion. 1  believe  that  of  the  force  placed  at  the  command  of  the  government,  every 
eifort  has  been  made  to  make  it  as  available  as  [lossible.  But  some  lion,  members 
have  said,  "You  have  not  sufficiently  tried  the  efficacy  of  special  commissions: 
wherever  you  have  issued  these  special  commissions,  crime  appears  to  have  decreased." 
Now,  I  think,  with  every  respect  f)r  the  opinion  of  others,  that  this  is,  after  all,  a 
very  inefficacious  instrument  for  meeting  the  evils  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal. 
There  is  no  use  in  sending  down  special  commissions,  unless  we  are  prepared  with 
the  evidence  necessary  to  punish  for  crimes  that  have  been  committed,  'ihe  state  of 
crime  in  Ireland  is  frightful;  but  the  existence  of  it  does  by  no  means  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  down  a  special  connnission.  It  is  not  wise  to  hurry  on  the  trials 
of  offenders.  It  is  not  wise  to  incur  the  risk  of  defeat  upon  imperfect  evidence,  nor 
i>  it  wise  to  exhibit  tlio  inellicacy  of  the  law  l)y  sending  down  a  si)ecial  commission, 
t.iat  would  be  followed  by  no  good  or  satisfactory  result.  It  is  not  sullicient  to  de- 
luouslrate  the  frcfpiency  of  crime,  aiid  to  urge  the  necessity  of  having  a  special  com- 
mission for  the  suppression  of  it;  but  you  nnist  also  prove  that  we  have  the  evidence 
that  is  ncces-ary  to  suiqjort  our  accusations,  and  that  wo  shall  be  able  in  all  probability 
to  cause  the  oHendcrs  to  be  brought  to  justice.  Unless,  then,  you  can  prove  the 
double  fact — namely,  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  the  probability  of  convictions,  you 
do  not  at  all  demonstrate  the  policy  of  sending  down  special  comtnissions.  Hut  this 
I  must  say,  that  in  every  instance  where  innnediate  exanijiles  were  made,  the  most 
salisfai'tory  efforts  were  prfxluced  in  (let(!rring  otl'enders  from  the  re|iet;tion  of  crime. 
In  all  (;ases  where  the  execulive  government  had  seen  the  necessity  of  taking  this 
cour-ie,  and  the  jirohability  of  bringing  conviction  home  to  the  cri;ninal  parties, 
ihey  never  permitted  considerations  of  evjiensc  or  convenience  to  hinder  them  from 
.seii<liug  down  connnissi(jns  for  the  s|)e(Mal  trials  of  those  who  had  conmiittcd  these 
({rifvous  o(f(!riccs  against  llie  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  j)eace  of  its  inhabitants. 
'J'liey  have  at  all  limes  exhiljitcd  a  |)rom|)titude  in  taking  the  most  efficacious  mea- 
sures for  lh(!  r(!pri'ssioii  of  criuie,  in  oi-der  that  the  signal  I'xamples  thus  made,  might 
liiivc  tin?  e(le(tl  oi'  <let(U'ring  others  from  the  commission  of  similar  offences;  and 
tiicrcfore  I  am  not  aware  in  what  single  instanci!  the  government  can  be  fairly 
chargeable  with  not  having  used  every  instrutueut  which  the  c(jnstitution  and  the 
laws  of  tlic  country  have  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  pu/^ioso  of  bringing  offenders 
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to  trial,  and  of  deterring  by  signal  examples  others  from  repeating  tliose  crimes. 
And  this  was  the  second  point  of  the  hon.  baronet's  speech,  in  respect  to  which  he 
demanded  an  explanation.    Tlie  third  jioint  referred  to  by  the  hon.  baronet,  tlie  mem- 
ber for  Drogheda,  is,  I  think,  the  most  important  one  for  our  consideration.     It  is 
higlily  important  for  ns  to  consider  wlieilier  tliis  particular  measure  which  we  liave 
proposed  will  be  efficacious.     I  admit,  tiiat  to  propose  a  measure  of  tliis  kind  would 
not  by  itself  be  likely  to  prove  very  efficacious.    I  think,  that  to  pass  such  a  measure, 
without  adopting  any  other  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland,  would  be  au 
evil  tmconipensated  by  any  one  good.     I  am  fully  aware  how  bad   a  thing  it  is  to 
multiply  those  precedents  of  exceeding  the  ordino.ry  powers  of  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  freipient  instances  of  these  measures  being  adopted  in  Ireland, 
is   no  justification  whatever  for  repeating   it.       Proof  being    out   of  the  question, 
and  demonstration  impossible,  the  (juestion  is,  whether  it  is  probable  that  this  mea- 
sure will  be  efficacious,  and  that  it  will  not  turn  out  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil?    I 
will  now  endeavour  to  meet  this  point  of  the  hon.  member's  speech.     I  think  that  I 
have  already  shown  urgent  reasons  for  attempting  something  of  the  kind  to  meet 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.     And  now  what  do  1  propose?  Why,  1  find  that  in 
the  year  1835,  the  government  of  the  country  had  taken  an  exactly  similar  course  on 
finding  enormous  evils  of  the  same  kind  as  now  exist  in  Ireland.    What  course,  then, 
did  the  tjovernment  of  that  period  take,  feeling  their  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  in  Ireland,  if  it  can  be  protected  there,  and  the  necessity  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  there  ?    Now,  you  have  told  us  that  we  have  disregarded  the  opinicnis 
of  the  Irish  representatives  in  proposing  the  present  bill.    All  I  can  say  in  answer  to 
that  charge  is  this — that  the     representatives   of   Ireland — those  gentlemen    who 
were,  no  doubt,  best  acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances  of  Ireland  at  a  time  of 
great  political  excitement,  in  1835 — these  very  representatives   did,    without  any 
remonstrance,  consent  to  a  measure,  the  principle  of  which  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  present  one,   which  is  so  loudly  condemned  by  them.     Well,  there  are  some 
differences  between  the  former  and  the  present  measure — these  differences  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit.     Yes,  but  let  us  come  to  the  examination  of  tliose  points  of 
difference.     I  am  stating  now  what  is  the  present  position  of  Ireland — the  increase 
of  crime  in  that  country — the  impunity  of  crime  there — and  being  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  there,  and  the  repression  of  these  crimes,  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  projjose  the  present  measure  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils.     Now,  what  was  the 
remedy  which  the  Irish  members  had  on  a  former  period  agreed  to  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  evils  ?     There  may  be  a  little  difference  between  this  measure  and  the 
one  brought  forward  in   1835.     We  propose,  for  instance,  thai  the  Lord-lieutenant 
shall  be  empowered,  in  case  of  atrocious  crimes  being  committed  in  the  country,  to 
ap[)ly  this  law  to  certain  districts — a  law  which  imposes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts  to  remain  within  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise.    ["  Hear,  hear!"]    Yes, 
but  you  consented  to  allow  the  same  law,  in  efi'ect,  to  be  passed  in  1835.    This  is  but 
an  amendment  of  that  Coercion  Act,  and  it  enables  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  proclaim  a 
district — to  issue  a  requisition  to  the  inliabitants  of  such  proclaimed  district  to  remain 
within  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  to  place  the  onus  of  proving  his  inno- 
cence upon  the  ofi'ender.    There  was  no  doubt,  as  1  have  already  admitted,  a  difference 
between  the  two  measures — the  great  difference  was  that  regarding  the  penalty. 
Influenced  by  no  other  considerations  than  a  desire  to  render  the  measure  as  effica- 
cious as  possible,  when  we  find  you,  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  in  1835 — a  time 
of  great  political  excitement — consenting  to  a  law,  the  priuci|ile  of  which  was  this 
curfew  clause,  which  is  now  so  pertinaciously  condemned — we  thought  it  but  natu- 
ral that  a  measure  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  former  one,  which  you  so  agreed  to 
in  1835,  would  be  equally  ajiproved  of  by  you  in  1846.     The  hon.  member  for  Lam- 
beth has  just  been  reading  the  accounts  of  the  progressive  tranquillity  of  Ireland  from 
tl\e  year  1835  to  1840;  and  he  has  been  boasting  of  the  beneficial  efi'ects  which  had 
been  produced  under  the  former  government ;  but  are  you  aware,  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  you  had  actually  in  force  this  very  meaMire.      [''No,  no! "J 
1  should  be  sorry  in  the  slightest  degree  to  exaggerate.     It  might   not  then   have 
been  this  very  measure,  for  1  have  already  slated  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
penalties.     I  am  glad  tiiat  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  llawes)  challenges  me  to  a  closer 
investigation.     In  the  former  measure  it  is  stated  that  the  grand  jury  shall  have 
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the  power  to  present,  to  make  a  presentment,  upon  whii-h  the  Lord-lieutenant  shall 
have  power  to  proclaim  the  district  in  question.  Now,  I  must  say,  that  it  was  in 
deference  to  your  own  opinions,  and  to  make,  as  we  considered,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  present  measure,  as  compared  with  the  former,  that  we  made  an  altera- 
tion in  it  in  reference  to  this  one  point.  We  thought  that  if  we  had  proposed  that 
grand  juries  or  magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  calling  the  powers  of  this 
bill  into  operation,  it  would  have  been  objected  toby  the  Irish  members.  We  thought 
you  would  have  said  that  tlie  executive  alone  should  take  the  responsibility  of  put- 
ting the  act  in  force.  You  have  said  that  the  landlords  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
powers  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their  estates.  Is  it  not  better,  then, 
to  put  it  out  of  all  suspicion,  that  those  who  will  have  to  administer  the  law  are 
actuated  by  such  motives?  If  that  is  your  opinion  of  the  Irish  landlords,  or  of  many 
Irish  landlords,  which  is  the  be<t  course — to  throw  upon  the  executive  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility, or  to  permit  grand  juries  or  magistrates  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  ? 
Which  is  more  likely  to  maintain  amicable  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry  in  the  administration  of 
the  law — that  the  magistrates  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  but  to  carry  it 
out,  or  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  should  be  asked  to  do  it  on  the  requisition  of  the  local 
body?  We  thought  this  a  great  and  important  alteration.  But  if  you  think  other- 
wise, you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  altering  it.  If  you  think  grand  juries  are  the 
proper  body  to  put  the  act  in  force,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  proposing  it  in 
committee,  and  of  making  then  any  alterations  in  what  may  seem  a  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  change  from  the  bill  of  1835.  But  I  have  a  strong  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  better  that  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  act  in  force  should  rest  with  the  go- 
vernment, rather  than  with  tlie  grand  jury  or  the  magistrates,  who  vyould  afterwards 
have  to  carry  it  out.  At  all  events,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  such  de- 
parture from  the  law  of  1835  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  this  decided  opposition.  There 
is  a  material  difference,  I  admit,  in  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  By  the  law  of  1835, 
a  pei-son  found  out  at  night  might  be  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanour;  now,  he 
will  be  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years.  There  is  also  a  principle  in 
the  present  bill  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  ancient  law  of  Ireland,  of  making  the 
vicinage  responsible  for  the  act.  This  is  the  law  to  which  yon  object  as  making  bad 
worse — as  likely  to  arouse  the  feeling  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the  law  and 
the  government — viz.,  that  provision  which  obliges  persons  to  be  within  doors  from 
sunset  to  sunrise — that  principle  affirmed  by  you  in  1835,  and  which  continued  on 
the  statute-book  without  being  rej>ealed  for  five  years.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
a  change  of  government  induces  you  to  object  in  1846  to  what  you  agreed  to  in 
1835.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member  who  affirmed  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  country  from  1835  to  1840,  was  aware  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  tlie  Lord-lieutenant  ha<l  the  i)ower  of  enforcing  that  act.  Yes,  through- 
out tile  whole  of  that  ]H>riod  !  Nor  do  we  propose  tliat  it  should  come  into  operation 
without  necessity.  The  provision  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  the  Lord- 
licuteuant  is  empowered  under  this  bill  to  order  that  no  person  should  be  found  out 
of  his  house  after  sunset.  But,  althoiigii  tiiat  principle  w.ay  be  sanctioned,  it  ia 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised.  The  best  result  would  be,  that  the  act 
should  never  be  wanted  -that  there  should  be  found  to  be  no  necessity  for  its  being 
enforced.  But  when  the  Irish  members  are  arguing  that  it  will  make  matters  worse, 
that  it  will  cause  incnased  exasperation,  I  retniiui  them  that  the  boast  has  been  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  during  those  years  in  whicli,  as  I  have  proved,  the  act  of  1835 
was  u])on  the  statute-book.  T  believe  there  were  only  four  divisions  on  the  subject 
«>f  that  bill.  [Mr.  S.  O'Brien  :  I  protested  again-t  the  bill,  and  endeavoured  to 
shorten  its  duration.  I  There  were  only  four  divisions  against  the  bill.  Yo-u  per- 
mitted the  bill  of  1835  to  pans  for  five  years.  You  ])eruiitted  the  bill  to  remain 
in  force  for  five  years,  without  a  single  motion  for  its  repeal.  [Mr.  S.  O'Brien: 
I  ntiwie  a  motion,  subsequent  to  tliaf,  for  the  re]>eal  of  the  bill.]  And  how  many 
voted  for  it  ?  [Mr.  S.  OBrieu  :  'I'wo.]  Two!  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick 
niovctl  to  shorten  the  duratitin  of  thel)ill  to  four  years,  and  had  two  supporters;  two 
years  after  that  he  moved  to  re[)eal  the  bill,  and  had  two  sufjporters.  And  that  is 
tiie  tneasurc  which  is  now  said  to  be  "a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book — a  blot  on 
our  legislation,"  and  only  two  members  voted  for  its  repeal  I     If  subsequent  expe- 
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rienre  had  led  you  to  think  the  measure  unwise,  I  am  the  last  person  to  censure 
you  for  clianging  your  opinion.     I  did  not  believe,  until  I  heard  it  from  your  own 
mouths,  that  you  would  oliject  to  the  provision  to  \vhicli  you  formerly  assented.     It 
was  natural  that,  wishing  to  know  from  you  the  best  means  of  repressing  crime,  I 
should  propose  in  1846  the  measure  wliich  you  proposed  in  1835,  and  winch,  when 
it  was  proposed  it  should  be  repealed  in  two  years  instead  of  five,  oidy  two  of  you 
voted  for  the  shorter  term.      I  do  not  say  you  are  not  justified  in  opposing  it  now.   I 
do  not  question  your  discretion  ;  but  don't  accuse  us  of  wisliing  to  insult  you,  if  in 
1846,  relying  upon  your  autliority  upon  matters  of  local  concern,  we  take  the  same 
measures  for  repressing  crime  tliat  you  formerly  assented  to.     You  express  your  fears 
that  the  bill  may  be  used  by  tlic  landlords  to  promote  the  "clearance  system."     I 
cannot  conceive  a  greater  otl'euce  than  for  an  executive  g-overnuient  to  lend  itself  to 
such  a  purpose.     Let  us  rather  hope,  that  when  the  bill  is  passed  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  it — that  it  may  lie  dormant,  and  have  the  etfect  of  ])reventing  the 
occurrences  it  is  intended  to  put  down.     Let  us  hope,  that  if  you  sanction  it  for  three 
years,  parties  may  be  deterred  from  the  commission  of  crime;  and  that  without  in- 
flicting what  I  admit  is  the  grievous  penalty  of  forbidding  parties  to  leave  their  houses 
after  sunset,  or  subjecting  parties  to  the  pecuniary  penalties  that  the  law  provides — 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  silently  elficacious  as  lieretotbre,  and  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  dispense  with  it,  and  I  should  rejoice  todis[)ense  with  it,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  we  pro])ose.     That  was  the  case  from  1835  to  1840 — there  was  a  progressive 
diminution  of  crime  while  that  law  was  on  the  statute-book;  although  not  called  into 
operation,  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  efficacious  for  the  repression  of  crime. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  penalty,  I  cannot  tuidertake  to  say  that  the  infliction  of  a 
pecuniary  penalty  on  a  district  where  a  murder  has  been  committed  will  be  efl'ectual ; 
this  is  a  provision  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  confining  persons  within 
their  dwellings;  bnt  I  think  it  likely  such  a  provision  may  have  a  good  effect. 
If  there  be  frequent  nuirders  committed  in  any  district,  it  does  appear  to  me  not  an 
unnatural  or  unconstitutional  remedy  to  provide,  that  the  family  of  the  murdered 
man  shall  have  a  provision  from  some  fund  or  other;  and  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  vicinage  which  had  not  guarded  etfcctuaily  against  crime  shall  pay  it.     It  may 
be  novel  in  principle,  but  I  think  it  likely  to  be  efficacious  in  a  country  like  Ireland. 
We  have  heard  that  these  nuu'ders  are  committed   by  strangers  brought  into  the 
country.     I  am  afraid  that  these  strangers  are  harboured,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
ordinary  residents  ;  but  if  the  ordinary  residents  are  aware  that  the  frequent  com- 
mission of  murder   subjects  them   to  a   jiecuuiary  penalty  for  the  sup])ort  of  the 
police,  and  a  provision  for  the  family  of  the  murdered  man,  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  irruption  of  these  sanguinary  strangers,  hired  to  commit  murder  in 
that  district,  will  be  discouraged  by  those  likely  to  pay  the  penalty  for  such  offences. 
It  was  in  that  hope  we  introduced   the  enactment  in  this   bill  which  subjects  to 
pecuniary  mulct  the  parties  who  nuxy  live  within   the  proclaimed   district.     As  I 
stated  before,  although  I  cannot  demonstrate  that  the  bill  will  be  efficacious,  yet 
I  find  that  on  a  former  occasion  similar  enactments  were  efficacious;  that  crimes  in 
Ireland  were  diminished  ;  that  the  bill  was  periiiitted  to  expire  ;  that  it  left  no  such 
rankling  feelings  in  the  Irish  mind  as  some  now  anticipate  ;  and  therefore,  judging 
from  the  past,  I  and  my  colleagues  have  been  induced  to  infer,  that  in  future  the 
same  measure  may  be  effectual  for  the  repression  of  these  heinous  offences.     Then 
it  has  been  asked,  "  Is  this   the  effectual   remedy  of  those  evils  that  unfortunately 
exist  in  Ireland?"     I  answer  at  once,  it  would  be  utterly  delusive  so  to  represent 
it.     It  partakes  in  no  degree  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  remedy;  it  were  an  un- 
mitigated evil  if  not  justified  by  a  great  necessity.     No,  it  is  no  remedy  for  the  ad- 
mitted state  of  social  disorder  which  imfortiuiately  exists  in  Ireland.     I  admit  that. 
It  is  said,  "You  have  had  a  similar  measure  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in   Ireland, 
and  it  produced  no  good."     But  it  never  was  intended  as  a  permanent  remedy  for 
the  social  evils  of  Ireland.     I  don't  draw  the  same  inference  you  do  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  renewal.      I  think  the  very  fact  of  its  being  introduced  fourteen  or 
fifteen  times,  and  being  permitted  to  expire,  a  convincing  proof  of  two  facts  ;  first,  that 
the  legislature  was  strongly  inclined  to  deprive  the  executive  of  the<e  extraordinary 
powers  at  the  earliest  period  it  could;  and  also,  that  the  measure  did  e.*lect  the  im- 
mediate object  in  view,  namely,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  facilitating 
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the  conviction  of  offenders.  No  one  will,  as  I  have  said,  more  readily  admit  tliat,  as 
a  permanent  measure  of  relief  or  improvement,  it  has  no  recommendation.  I  admit 
that  the  pa'^sing  of  such  a  law  does  not  dispense  vrith  the  necessity  of  maturely  con- 
sidering what  are  tlie  real  causes  from  which  these  disorders  arise.  If  the  bill  be 
a^  effectual  as  I  hope  it  may  be — if  it  be  never  called  into  operation,  but  yet  succeed 
in  repressing  crime — I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  obligation  of  maturely  considering 
what  shall  be  the  permanent  remedies  is  in  no  degree  diminished;  I  think  it  ratlier 
increased  than  diminished  by  the  passing  of  laws  of  this  character.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  view  with  something  more  of  despondency  than  many  gentlemen  do,  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  immediate  application  of  a  remedy  by  legislative  enactments:  but  if 
angels  were  to  dictate  to  you  what  should  be  your  permanent  legislation,  I  see  no 
hope  of  your  producing  such  an  impression  on  the  crime  of  the  country  as  can  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  measiu'e  of  this  kind.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  the  success  of  any  future  measures  which  may  be  adopted  will  be  materiallj' 
itnpeded  by  the  frequency  of  crim.\  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  repress  these 
crimes,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  them,  and,  if  committed,  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covery of  the  offenders  and  ensute  their  punishment.  I  won't  discuss  on  the  present 
occasion  some  of  the  remedies  on  which  gentlemen  have  dwelt  as  likely  to  apply  a 
permanent  remedy  to  Ireland.  They  are  deserving  of  tlie  utmost  consideration,  but 
tiiej'  ought  to  be  reserved  for  separate  consideration.  Tiiat  Avhich  many  hon.  gen- 
tlemen have  announced — tlie  application  of  a  Poor-law  to  Ireland,  upon  the  principle 
of  liie  P^iiglish  law — involves  considerations  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman the  member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  s})oke  on  that  subject  witii 
great  knowledge  and  jiulgment.  In  the  course  of  his  long  speech,  he  suggested  many 
reasons  why  you  ought  to  jiause  before  you  adopt  the  principle  of  granting  a  right 
to  relief  to  the  unemployed  poor  of  Ireland.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  whicli 
could  prejudice  this  case.  I  admit  that  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  is  suffering  at 
the  present  moment,  from  scantiness  of  food  and  disease,  are  such  as  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  by  any  degree  of  English  liberality,  and  tliat  the  frequent  recurrence  of  evils 
of  this  kind,  imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  of  maturely  considering  what  measures 
would  conduce  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  that  country.  But,  at  the  same  time,  do 
not  let  us  too  hastily  adopt  the  conclusion  that  a  l*oor-law  introduced  into  Ireland 
upon  the  |)rinciple  of  tlie  English  law,  namely,  a  right  to  relief  on  the  part  of  the 
unemi)]oyed,  would  meet  the  existing  evils.  Though  the  establislunent  of  such  a 
rigiit  might  prevent  many  cases  of  distress,  though  it  might  afford  a  partial  remedy 
for  some  present  evils,  yet  you  must  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  social  con- 
sequences of  establishing  such  an  indefeasible  claim.  You  must  consider  the  position 
in  society  of  those  who  W(uild  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  system — how  little 
superior  they  are  at  present  in  point  of  enjoyment  to  those  for  whom  you  seek  relief 
— and  how  possible  it  is,  unless  you  establish  the  wisest  precautions,  that  you  may 
be  holding  out  an  incentive  to  idleness.  While,  therefore,  I  admit  the  magnitude 
of  the  present  evils — wliile  I  admit  that  their  continued  existence  is  almost  impossible, 
I  must  ask  you  to  consider  how  inellicaeious  is  the  power  of  the  government,  with 
every  disposition  to  do  so,  to  afford  an  eil'ectual  remedy  for  those  evils  with  which 
we  are  now  attempting  to  strtiggle — I  mean  the  scarcity  and  disease  which  prevail 
in  soine  jiarts  of  Ireland.  After  the  discussion  which  took  jilaee  upon  the  modified 
Poor  law  for  Ireland,  and  after  hearing  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained  by  those 
best  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  tlie  subject,  and  who  were  well  cognizant 
of  the  wants  of  the  ])copU',  I  should  |)ause  before  I  could  couimit  myself  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  JMiglish  Toor-law— namely,  the  right  to  relief  on  the  part  of  the  uuem- 
|)loycd — should  be  ajipbed  to  Ireland.  It  is  imjiossilile  to  contemplate  the  state  of 
iandiul  property  in  Ireland  without  being  compelled  to  admit  that,  at  present,  it  is 
in  !i  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  A  great  number  of  estates  are  wholly  unpro- 
fitable to  their  nominal  owners,  heing  in  the  hands,  not  of  jirojjrietors,  but  of  re- 
ceivers; and  it  is  impossible  to  conteinjilate  the  number  of  estates  in  this  position, 
and  their  unfruitfuliiess  either  to  the  creditor  or  the  pro))rietor,  without  being  forcibly 
(ronvinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  law.  I  entertain  the 
strongest  opinion,  that  tiicre  is  no  country  where  the  maintenance  of  the  great  prin- 
•uples  of  pro[)erty  is  more  im|)<jrtant  than  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could 
iiopc  to  establish  prosperity  in  any  country,  to  afford  encouragement  to  industry,  or 
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excite  a  desire  to  realize  the  fruits  of  labour,  if  you  violated  any  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  property.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  deep  apprehension  the  accounts  of  the  great  number  of  tenants  evicted  in 
Ireland  ;  and  I  fear  you  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  apply  any  remedy  for  controlling 
the  power  of  the  landlord.  You  may  be  referred  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Rochdale,  and  you  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  that  measure ;  but  if  you 
sanction  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed,  you  must  not  suppose  that  it  will 
afford  any  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  to  which  I  iiave  referred.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  legislate  with  respect  to  improvements — it  may  be  just  to  say  to  the  tenant, 
"  If  you  effect  a  great  improvement,  your  landlord,  from  pique  or  resentment,  shall 
not  deprive  you  of  your  holding  witliout  giving  you  compensation."  But  if  you 
adopt  that  principle,  and  pass  such  a  law,  you  will  not  deprive  the  landlord  of  the 
power  of  evicting  or  ejecting  a  pauper  tenantry  who  have  made  no  improvements, 
and  who  have  no  means  of  effecting  them.  Such  a  landlord  and  tenant  bill  as  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  may  be  an  element  of  social  improve- 
ment;  but  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  remedy  the  particular  state  of  things  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  McCarthy)  has 
referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  forfeited  estates  which  were  granted  to  great  ab- 
sentee proprietors.  His  historical  statements  may  be  correct;  but  they  only  prove 
that  for  300  years  there  have  been  in  Ireland  deep-seated  evils,  to  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  apply  any  legislative  remedy.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  has  adverted 
to  the  forfeitures  at  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  The  hon.  member  says  this  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  Ireland.  Be 
it  so;  but  it  is  no  justification  of  murder.  It  does  not  relieve  us  from  tlie  obligation 
of  preventing  the  commission  of  monstrous  crimes;  it  rather  suggests  to  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  proceeding  tenderly  and  cautiously,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  evils  of  so 
long  a  growth.  You  (said  the  right  hon.  baronet,  addressing  the  Irish  members) 
may  rather  distrust  the  disposition  of  an  Englisliman  towards  Ireland  ;  but,  after  an 
official  residence  of  six  years  in  that  country,  I  left  it  with  a  most  sincere  desire  for 
its  wealth  and  prosperity.  You  will  excuse  me  if  1  speak  with  freedom,  when  I  say, 
that  I  think  you  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  power  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. You  are  always  saying  that  the  government  ought  to  act ;  that  the  legislature 
ought  to  pass  new  laws.  Believe  me,  that  you,  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  have  it  in 
your  own  power  to  do  more  immediate  good  to  your  country  than  can  be  conferred 
by  the  legislature.  If  you  would  meet  together — I  speak  of  absentees  as  well  as  of 
resident  proprietors — and  seriously  consider  what  are  the  real  evils  of  your  country, 
and  what  are  the  obligations  imposed  upon  you  as  possessors  of  property — if  those 
who  are  armed  with  legal  power,  who  eject  their  tenantry  without  considering  how 
they  are  to  obtain  shelter  and  subsistence,  would  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  such 
an  exercise  of  their  power,  and,  if  the  exertion  of  this  power  be  necessary — if  they 
would  maturely  consider  the  duty  imposed  on  them  of  providing,  in  some  measure, 
against  the  dreadful  consequences  of  such  a  course,  which  a  very  little  liberality  and 
forbearance  would  enable  them  to  do — you  would  confer  greater  benefit  on  your  country 
than  the  government  or  legislation  could  effect.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  improve-' 
ments  effected  in  Ireland  by  Lord  George  Hill.  Is  it  true,  that  only  in  the  year  1838, 
that  nobleman  purchased  some  18,000  or  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  wildest  part  of  Ire- 
land; that  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  perform  my  duty  as  a  landlord;  I  will  persevere 
against  all  difficulties;  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  opposition  I  may  encounter  from 
my  tenants  or  neighbours,  but  I  will  persevere  in  my  attempt  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people?"  Is  it  true  that  that  noble  lord  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt?  Has 
he  not  succeeded,  without  the  advantage  of  those  prejudices  which  ancient  heredi- 
tary descent  might  have  created  in  his  favour — for  he  purchased  the  property  as  a 
stranger — in  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  true,  that  by  persever- 
ance, by  forbearance,  by  deference,  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  to  the  ignorance  or 
prejudices  of  the  people,  by  kindly  feeling,  and  by  evincing  determination  to  effect 
improvements,  he  has  effected  the  revolution  he  contemplated  in  the  country?  And 
has  not  this  been  done  consistently  with  the  promotion  of  his  own  interests?  Has 
not  the  value  of  his  property  improved  ?  Have  not  his  rentals  increased  ?  I 
must  say  I  think  that  gentleman,  by  the  example  he  has  set,  has  entitled  himself  to 
be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor  to  his  country.  I  honour  and  respect  the  motives 
201— Vol.  IV. 
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which  have  led  hira  to  adopt  this  course ;  and  T  envy  him  the  gratifying  reflections  of 
his  own  conscience.  [Colonel  ConoUy  here  made  an  observation  to  the  right  lion. 
baronet.]  My  Hon.  and  gallant  friend  says  that  my  statement  is  strictly  correct.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  though  much  may  be  done  by  good  legislation,  by  which  the 
foundation  at  least  of  social  improvement  may  be  laid,  yet  that  the  immediate  practi- 
cal improvement  of  Ireland  will  be  most  efficaciously  promoted  by  a  combination  of 
the  landlords,  resident  and  absentee,  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  G.  Hill,  to  im- 
prove their  own  property,  and  to  increase  its  productiveness,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  conciliate  the  affections  and  good  will  of  those  who  stand  towards  them  in  the 
relation  of  tenants.  Now,  the  complaints  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  land  and 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  now  made  for  the  first  time.  For  the  last  hundred 
years  these  complaints  had  been  reiterated.  Dr.  Madden,  a  writer  who  by  his  good 
sense  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  published  a  treatise  in  1737, 
nearly  110  years  ago,  in  which  he  thus  spoke  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  : — 
"  Now,  as  the  position  of  a  landlord  is  the  single  circumstance  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  and  weight,  and  contributes  chiefly  to  every  one's  influence  and  power, 
let  us  begin  with  that  as  the  principal  engine  we  can  employ  in  this  useful  work,  and 
lay  down  as  the  main  foundation  stone  of  our  little  building  this  first  resolution,  viz. : — 
'  that,  as  landlords  in  this  poor  kingdom,  we  will  do  our  utmost  in  our  little  spheres 
to  remove  the  defects  and  difficulties  which  we  find  our  people  and  country,  and  par- 
ticularly our  own  estates  and  tenants,  lie  under.'" 

Again  he  says  : — "  And  yet,  to  our  shame  we  must  confess,  that  in  Ireland  our 
tenants  (I  speak  of  the  poorest  and  greatest  part  of  them)  have  rather  huts  than 
houses,  and  those  of  our  cotters  are  built,  like  birds'  nests,  of  dirt  wrought  together 
and  a  few  sticks  and  some  straw,  and  like  them  are  generally  removed  once  a-year, 
and  consequently  as  migratory,  and  not  so  durable,  as  the  carts  and  waggons  of  the 
■wandering  Tartars.  Numbers  of  them  have  no  chimney,  either  for  want  of  wood, 
or  skill  to  build  one,  but  vent  the  smoke  like  those  of  the  Hottentots ;  and  if  we  had 
a  market,  as  Mr.  Beauplon  says  the  Cossacks  have,  for  wooden  chimneys  ready  made, 
our  poor  people  have  not  a  penny  to  buy  one.  As  miserable  as  they  look  on  the  out- 
side, the  family  within  are  full  as  wretched,  half  starved  and  half  clad,  so  that  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  lodge  them  better  and  use  them  to  warmer  cottages  and 
clothing,  and  a  cleanlier  way  of  feeding  and  living,  if  we  would  have  them  cultivate 
their  lands  or  manufactures  to  any  purpose." 

This  was  written  above  100  years  ago,  but  I  fear  it  is  too  true  a  description  of  the 
habits  and  habitations  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  Of 
this,  however,  I  have  the  strongest  conviction,  that  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  would 
consider  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  if  they  would  imitate  the  practice  in  this  country 
with  resjject  to  the  building  of  houses  for  the  occupation  even  of  the  poorest  labour- 
ers ;  if  they  would  enter  into  a  combination  the  most  laudable  and  honourable  in 
whicli  they  cotdd  enrol  themselves;  if  (hey  would  procure  correct  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country  ;  if  they  would  resolve  to  follow  that  noble  example  to  which 
I  liave  referred,  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor  would  be  ameliorated,  more 
•kindly  feelings  would  be  encouraged,  and  greater  confidence  in  the  law  would  be 
established,  tlian  could  be  ett'ectcd  by  any  measures  that  government  or  the  legisla- 
ture could  adopt.  While,  tiierefbre,  you  call  on  the  government  to  introduce  mea- 
sures, and  upon  parliament  to  sanction  them,  I  do  hope  you  will  recognize  that  prin- 
ciple for  wiiicdi  I  have  i)een  contending, that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  incumbeniupon 
the  ((ossessor  of  iJrojHirty,  which  laws  cannot  supersede  or  control,  the  exercise  of 
which  is  essentiiil  to  the  well-being  and  pr()s|)erity  of  the  country.  I  trust  that  in 
stating  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  governnuMit  to  introduce  this  bill,  I  have 
Haid  nothing  wliich  can  by  possibility  excite  or  embitter  animosities.  I  have  not  said 
one  word  blaming  the  n^ijresenlatives  of  Ireland  for  the  course  they  have  taken.  All 
I  can  find  fault  witii,  therefore,  is,  that,  professing  to  be  anxious  for  discussion,  they 
have  not  permitted  a  continuous  discussion  on  the  subject  ;  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
perniitt(;d  us  from  day  to  day  to  ])roceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  bill.  I  have 
no  aufliority  whatever  to  ([uestion  their  exercise  of  tlieir  right;  but  I  must  say,  I 
think  their  occupying  two  days  in  the  week  with  Irish  motions  is  calculated  to  im- 
pede rather  than  to  facilitate  free  discussion.  It  is  now,  1  think,  five  weeks  since  this 
measure  was  introduced  ;  I  have  stated  the  reasons  wliich  induced  the  government 
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to  interpose  it  before  other  measures  were  proceeded  with  ;  and  I  do  hope,  consider- 
ing the  long  discussion,  the  full  discussion,  the  able  discussion,  which  has  taken  place 
upon  it,  that  the  representatives  of  Ireland  will  now  feel  that  they  have  done  their 
duty,  and  will  permit  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  taken  upon  this  preliminary 
stage.  I  wish  to  avoid  a  word  which  could  pique  them  into  a  further  continuance  of 
the  debate ;  I  find  no  fault  with  them ;  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion  ;  but  I  do  hope,  considering  that  this  is  but  a  preliminary  discussion, 
and  considering  what  measures  are  pending  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ireland, 
that  they  will  yield  to  that  which  I  believe  is  the  prevailing  opinion  on  all  sides  of 
the  House — the  prevailing  sentiment  of  those  who  would  most  cordially  concur  with 
them  in  resisting  the  further  progress  of  this  bill — that  they  will  feel  they  have  per- 
formed their  duty  to  their  country,  and  will  at  length  permit  tlie  sense  of  the 
House  to  be  taken  upon  this  preliminary  stage  of  the  bill. 
Bill  read  a  first  time. 
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May  4,  1846. 

The  House  went  into  committee  on  the  above  subject,  and  her  Majesty's  message 
having  been  read  relative  thereto — 

SiE  Robert  Peel  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  duty  so  recently,  on  two 
separate  occasions,  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  services  and  merits 
of  the  officers  who  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  these  messages  from  the  Crown,  and 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  officers  and  men,  European  and  native,  who  served 
under  their  command,  that  I  conceive  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  if,  on  this  third  occasion,  I  were  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  specially  to  the  dis tinguislied  services  they  have  rendered  in  the  campaign  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  On  those  occasions,  the  House,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  as- 
sented to  the  resolutions  which  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing.  The  House  gave  a 
convincing  proof  how  deeply  it  felt  the  extent  and  the  value  of  those  services,  by  the 
ready  and  unanimous  assent  which  it  accorded  to  the  resolution,  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  given  to  those  distinguished  officers;  and  I  allude  to  the  recorded  vote  of 
the  House  as  a  reason  why  I  should  not  again  attempt  to  describe  their  actions, 
rather  than  venture  to  recapitulate  them.  But,  Sir,  this  message  from  the  Crown 
not  only  alludes  to  the  triumphant  services  of  Viscount  Hardinge  and  of  Lord 
Gough  in  the  late  victorious  campaign  of  the  Sutlej ;  but  it  also  states  that  her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  this  House  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  enable  her  Majesty  to  confer  upon  them  some  signal  mark  of  her  favour  for 
their  distinguished  services  upon  other  occasions.  Perhaps,  then,  the  House  will 
permit  me  to  allude  to  those  services  which  Viscount  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough 
have  performed  for  their  country  in  other  campaigns  than  the  recent  one  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  in  return  for  all 
those  services,  to  confer  the  honour  of  the  British  peerage  on  Viscount  Hardinge 
and  Lord  Gough ;  and  her  Majesty  now  invites  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  the 
provision  usually  made  on  similar  occasions.  I  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  state 
to  the  House,  not  merely  the  services  performed  by  those  officers  on  the  late  occasions, 
but  those  also  by  which,  on  former  ones,  they  have  sustained  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  British  name,  and  the  interests  of  their  country.  It  is  now  forty-eight  years 
since  my  noble,  gallant,  and  distinguished  friend,  Viscount  Hardinge,  entered  the 
British  service;  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  military  career  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  my  gallant  friend  to  be  present  at  numerous  actions  in  the  Peninsula — at 
Rolei9a,  Vimiera  (where  he  was  wounded),  and,  under  the  command  of  that  most 
gallant,'distinguished,  and  lamented  officer,  Sir  John  Moore,  during  the  retreat  to 
Corunna,  and  at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  At  the  battle  of  Corunna,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  Captain  Hardinge  was  near  Sir  John  Moore  when  that  gallant 
officer  received  his  death-wound  upon  the  field.  Of  Lord  Hardinge  it  is  said,  by  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  when  describing  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  that  Captain  Hardinge,  a  staff  officer,  who  was  near  Sir  John  Moore,  at- 
tempted to  take  off  his  sword,  part  of  the  belt  of  which  had  entered  the  deep  wound 
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in  his  shoulder  maJe  by  the  cannon  shot  by  which  he  was  struck ;  that  Captain 
Hardinge  proposed  to  Sir  John  to  unbuckle  the  sword,  that  the  torment  it  contri- 
buted to  cause  might  be  relieved  ;  but  that  Sir  John  Moore  stopped  him  with  this 
affectino-  speech,  "It  is  as  well  as  it  is.     I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
Avith  me."      The  historian  adds  that,  in  this  manner,  so  becoming  a  soldier,  Sir 
John  Moore  was  borne  from  the  field,  refusing  to  part  with  his  sword  in  tlie  moment 
of  death.    After  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Sir  II.  Hardinge  was  present  at  the  passage 
of  the  Douro,  at  tlie  battle  of  Busaco,  in  the  lines  of  Torres  V'edras,  at  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  at  the  three  sieges  of  Badajoz,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
at  Salamanca,  at  Vittoria,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  at  Pampeluna,  at  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  Nivelle,  at  Nive,  and  at  Orthez.     The  House  will  remem- 
ber that  my  gallant  friend  was  at  Ligny,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  he  was  only  prevented  from  taking  his  share  in  that  great  action  by  the  severe 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Ligny.     This  House  cannot  forget  what  a  dis- 
tinguished part  my  gallant  friend  took  in  the  battle  of  Albuera ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  learned  in  that  action  what  confidence  could  be  justly  placed  in  the  despe- 
rate valour  of  British  soldiers.  It  is  probable  even  that  the  recollection  of  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  and  of  the  change  in  the  fortunes  of  that  day,  accomplished  chiefly  through 
the  valour  of  the  British  infantry,  may  have  induced  my  gallant  friend  to  persevere 
under  all  discouragements  in  his  latter  and  oqualh'  glorious  battles,  and  to  place  ajust 
and  never  disappointed  confidence  in  the  enduring  valour  of  the  British  troops.     The 
same  gallant  historian  to  whom  I  have  referred,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
states  that  there  were  many  circumstances  which  might  have  made  the  most  gallant 
men  in  the  British  army  despond,  and,  referring  to  a  period  of  the  fight  when  an 
attack  was  made  upon  a  French  division  posted  on  an  eminence  formidable  for  the 
])urpose  of  defence,  he  says — "  Myers  was  killed  ;  Cole  himself,  and  Colonels  Ellis, 
Bhikeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell,  badly  wounded,  and  the  whole  brigade,  '  struck  by 
the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.'     'Suddenly  recovering, 
however,'  says  Colonel  Napier,  in  strains  of  sublime  military  eloquence,  '  they  closed 
on  their  terrihie  enemy ;  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the 
British  soldier  figlifs.      In  vain  did  Soult  by  voice  and  gesture  animate  his  French- 
men ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded 
column,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  and  space  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such 
a  fair  field;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  striving,  fire  indis- 
criminately on  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hovering  on  the  flanks,  threaten- 
ed to  cliarge  the  advancing  line.     Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry.    No 
sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valour;  no  nervous  enthusiasm  weakened  the  stability 
of  their  order:  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front; 
their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head 
of  every  formation  ;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke 
from  all  i)arts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage, 
it  was  driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  furthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In 
vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling  nndtitude,  endeavour  to  sus- 
tain the  fight ;  their  efibrts  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion,  and  the  mighty 
mass,  at  length  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  ascent.'" 

This  is  u  description  worthy  of  the  scene;  a  description  that  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  man  of  great  ehxiueuce,  and  of  great  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  But 
the  iiistorian  proceeds: — "  Tin;  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood, 
and  1,.'5()0  un wounded  men,  the  remnant  of  (j, 000  unconquerable  British  soldiers, 
stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill." 

Sir,  it  was  the  recollection  of  such  an  exploit,  it  was  the  experience  of  such  des- 
perate valour,  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  induced  Sir  II.  Ihirdinge  and  Sir  II.  (lough 
never  to  dcspoml,  wiiatever  might  be  the  dis])arity  of  numbers,  and  the  skill  and 
valour  of  their  opponcuifs;  but.  relying  on  the  energy  of  the  British  infantry  they 
liad  under  th(;ir  coumiand,  they  felt  assured  of  the  ulliuiate  success  of  their  arms. 
So  much  for  the  services  of  my  gallant  friend  Sir  II.  Hardinge.  As  I  said  before, 
he  hits  now  com|)leted  fortj'-eight  years  of  military  service.  The  career  of  that 
oilier  gallant  oflicer  whom  her  Majesty  has  elevated  to  the  British  peerage  has  not 
been  less  <li.stinguished.  For  fifty-two  years  has  Lord  Cough  served  in  the  British 
urmy ;  and  no  one  would  have  supposed  from  the  vigour,  the  energy,  and  tlie  heroism  of 
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his  conduct,  that  fifty-two  years  of  active  service  could  have  passed  over  his  head.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  was  at  the  capture  of'thc  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Surinam.  ])uringthe  Peninsular  war  he  commanded  the  87tli 
regiment  at  Talavera,  where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  he  was  |)resent  at  Barossa, 
at  Vittoria,  at  Nivelle,  where  he  was  also  severely  wounded  ;  at  the  sieges  of  Cadiz, 
and  at  Tarifa.  During  the  period  of  European  peace,  he  had  still  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  his  country's  service — an  opportunity  he  never  neglected. 
He  commanded  the  British  army  at  Canton,  and  directed  nearly  all  tiie  operations 
in  China.  He  was  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Gwalior,  which  fought  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Maharajpore.  These  are  the  services  rendered  by  that  gallant 
officer  previous  to  the  late  campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  where  he  was  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  array.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his 
signal  services.  I  believe  he  is  known  to  the  British  army  as  a  man  of  the  most 
heroic  valour,  and  that  his  valour  and  skill  inspire  confidence  in  all  those  whom  he 
commands.  I  will  not  speak  merely  of  his  valour  and  his  skill:  these  are  admitted 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Peninsular  and  Indian  wars.  But 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  upon  record  an  instance  of  his  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  which  he,  probably,  little  thought  would  ever  be  mentioned 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  but  which  I  conceive  to  be  at  least  as  honourable  to 
him  as  any  services  he  has  rendered  in  the  field.  After  the  termination  of  tlie  Chinese 
campaign,  Lord  Gough  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Madras.  It 
was  thought  expedient,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  his  nomination  to  this  command, 
that  the  military  and  civil  command  should  be  united  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
■ — that  person  having  the  advantage  of  previous  personal  communication  with  her 
Majesty's  servants;  Lord  Tweeddale  was  selected  for  the  government  of  Madras; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  it  being  thought  desirable  in  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
presidency  was  tlien  placed  to  unite  the  military  and  civil  commands,  Lord  Tweed- 
dale  superseded  Lord  Gough  in  the  military  command.  That  was  a  severe  trial 
to  a  British  officer — to  one  who  had  just  been  victorious  in  China.  Now,  what 
was  the  answer  returned  by  Lord  Gough  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  on  its  being 
intimated  to  him  that  the  public  service  required  the  union  of  the  two  commands? 
Many  officers  would  have  felt  deeply  mortified ;  but  I  consider  the  answer  of 
Lord  Gough  to  be  so  honourable  to  him,  and  to  set  so  striking  an  example  of  what 
is  the  duty  of  a  British  soldier  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  mentioned,  that 
I  have  determined  to  read  to  the  House  the  letter  written  by  the  gallant  officer  on 
that  occasion  :■ — 

"  Headquarteks  Ship  'Marion,'  off  Nankin,  Sept.  15,  1842. 
"  My  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowlege  the  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter 
of  the  30th  of  April.  However  mortifying  it  may  be  to  me  to  find  myself  deprived 
of  the  appointment  to  which  I  had  been  so  graciously  nominated,  I  beg  to  assure 
your  lordship  that  I  bow  without  repining  to  any  measure  that  may  be  considered 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  my  country.  To  serve  that  country  in  the  higher 
walks  of  a  ]>rofession  which  I  entered  as  a  child,  I  came  to  India,  and  especially  to 
China,  and  I  trust  your  lordship  will  believe,  that  while  my  sovereign  considered 
my  services  useful,  tliey  were,  as  they  ever  shall  be,  freely,  and,  I  hope,  energetically 
rendered;  but  when  they  are  no  longer  required,  or  when  the  public  exigencies,  in 
such  an  important  portion  of  our  foreign  possessions  as  Madras,  are  deemed  to  clash 
with  my  individual  advantage,  I  hope  I  may  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  army  who  would  not  readily  sacrifice  selt-interest.  My  gracious  sovereign's 
unsolicited  nomination  of  me  to  the  cliief  command  at  Madras  was  received  by  me 
with  thankfulness;  and  whenever  for  the  furtherance  of  her  Majesty's  service  it 
became  expedient  to  place  another  in  that  situation,  whether  in  a  single  or  conjoint 
capacity,  Ishould  not  have  wished  my  jirivate  interests  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public 
good.  That  I  feel  rather  disappointed  I  cannot  deny;  but  I  am  not  the  less  grateful 
to  my  sovereign  for  iier  gracious  kindness  towards  me,  or  the  less  sincerely  and 
warmly  thankful  to  your  lordship  for  the  renewed  proof  of  kind  consideration  which 
your  letter  conveys.  With  the  earnest  and  anxious  prayer  that  the  union  of  the  civil 
government  and  military  command  at  Madras  may  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  tho 
government — I  have,  &c.  "  H.  Godgm,  Lieutenant-general, 

"  Commanding  Expeditionary  Land  Force." 
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This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  letters  ever  written  by  a  military 
man ;  and  proved,  I  think,  that  the  writer  was  worthy  of  a  higher  trust  than  that  of 
commander  at  Madras.  I  trust  that  these  instances  of  apparent  self-sacrifice  and 
of  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  the  military  service  will  ever  meet  with  their  just 
rewards;  and  though  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  never  contem- 
plated that  a  consequence  of  this  might  be  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command 
in  India,  yet  I  rejoice  that  such  a  noble  devotion  to  the  public  service  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reward  to  which  he  has  proved  hinself  to  be  fully  entitled.  Having 
thus  attempted  briefly  to  recount  the  services  rendered  by  these  distinguished 
men  previous  to  the  late  campaign,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  shall  submit  to  the  House  is  not  only  justified  by  recent  services,  but 
by  a  long  career  of  military  exertion  and  glory.  The  proposal  which  I  shall  make 
may  not  be  one  commensurate  with  their  merits,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  a  proposal  so  made  should  command  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
House.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  my  gallant  friend. 
Lord  Hardinge,  and  to  that  other  distinguished  officer,  whose  personal  acquaintance 
I  have  not  the  honour  to  enjoy — I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  their 
feelings  that  the  minister  of  the  Crown  should  make  a  proposition  so  reasonable  and 
moderate  that  it  should  command  universal  assent,  rather  than  one  that  might 
possibly  lead  to  controversy,  1  shall  propose  that  the  annual  sum  of  £3,000  be 
granted  to  her  Majesty  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  to  be  settled  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial manner  on  Lord  Hardinge  and  the  two  next  surviving  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
I  shall  propose  also  to  follow  precedents,  which  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  observe  in 
respect  to  tlie  rewards  of  these  military  services,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  inviting  a  contrast.  Adopting,  then,  these  precedents  as  far  as  practicable, 
I  shall  propose  that  the  sum  of  £2,000  a  year  be  granted  to  Lord  Gough  and  to  the 
two  next  surviving  heirs  male  of  his  body.  I  have  reason  to  believe — and  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  withhold  the  knowledge  from  this  House — that  the  East  India 
Company,  most  wisely  and  properly,  in  my  opinion,  are  anxious  to  mark  their  sense 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough,  by  making  every 
provision  for  those  distinguished  men  which  the  charter  of  the  India  Company 
enables  them  to  do.  I  believe,  that  without  some  legislative  sanction,  and  the  assent 
of  the  Crown,  the  East  India  Company  cannot  make  any  provision  or  allowances  to 
the  heirs  of  any  one  who  has  rendered  services  in  India;  but  the  India  Company 
are  most  desirous  of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough 
during  their  lives.  In  that  case,  though  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  propose  the  vote  in  tlie  usual  form — namely,  that  provision  be  made  from  the 
28th  of  April  for  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough  and  their  two  next  heirs  male, 
yet  in  case  tlie  India  Company  should  take  that  course  which  would  be  most  be- 
coming to  them,  and  consistent  with  that  liberality  which  they  have  always  evinced 
in  rewarding  services  rendered  in  India,  and  should  make  provision  for  life  for  tliose 
two  distinguished  individuals,  thou  it  will  be  perfectly  competent  in  the  House,  dur- 
ing tlie  progress  of  the  bill,  to  permit  the  East  India  Company  to  have  the  honour  of 
allotting  to  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  (ioiigli  for  their  lives  whatever  provision  the 
company  may  deem  suitable  to  their  brilliant  services;  and  in  that  case  the  grant  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  as  those  two  illustrious  individuals  are  concerned, 
would  not  take  pliice.  I  am  most  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  deep  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the  proposal  1  make  is  so  moderate  as  to  command 
nnaniriious  assent.  After  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  services  of  these 
two  distinguished  and  gallant  individuals,  I  believe  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of 
the  House;  and  being  fully  confident  in  the  moderation  of  my  proposal,  and  in  the 
lilx-rality  of  the  House  of  ( 'onunons,  I  nowni()\e — "  Titat  the  annual  sum  of  £3,000 
be  griint<'fl  to  her  Majesty,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Circat  iJritain  and  Ireland,  the  said  annuity  to  coiiiineiu'e  from  the  *2«th  day  of  April, 
1H4(),  and  to  lie  settled  in  tlie  most  ijcneficial  manner  upon  IjieMtenant-general  Henry 
Viscount  Hardinge,  and  the  two  next  surviving  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Henry  Viscount  Hardinge." 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  also  a  vote  of  £'2,000  to  Lord  Gough,  and  the  House 
resumed. 
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May  4,  1846. 

On  the  question  that  the  speaker  do  leave  tlie  chair,  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  on  tlie  above  bill, — Lord  George  Bentinck  moved  as  an  amendment, 
"  That  the  Speaker  leave  the  cliair  on  that  day  three  months." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Sir,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  notice  that  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  the  concluding  part,  which  referred  to  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  certainly  did  little  expect,  after  the  information  that  has  been  laid 
Ujion  the  table  by  her  Majesty's  government,  not  an  unfair  selection  of  facts  as  the 
noble  lord  states,  but  the  full  and  entire  reports  received   from  the  scarcity  com- 
missioners appointed  by  government — I  say,  Sir,  that   I  did  not  expect  any  hon. 
gentlemen  would  now  rise  in  this  House  and  deny  the  allegations  contained  therein. 
I  know  very  well  that  scarcity  is  not  universal  in  that  country.     I  know  that  there 
are  parts  of  that  country  in  which  the  disease  which  has  generally  attacked  the  potato 
either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  at  least  does  not  exist  to  that  calamitous  extent  which 
prevails  in  other  parts  ;  and  you  may  find  gentlemen  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  those  more  favoured  parts,  writing  letters  with  the  view  of  showing  that  there  is, 
after  all,  no  great  rise  in  the  price  of  these  necessary  articles  of  food.     You  may 
multiply  those  letters  from  particular  counties,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  appear  to 
give  a  contradiction  to  the  facts  which  we  have  laid  before  you.     Nevertheless,  it  is, 
I  say,  impossible  to  doubt  the  statement  that  there  does  exist  in  that  country  great 
scarcity — that  their  does  exist  much  disease,  growing  out  of  that  scarcity  of  food,  in 
many  parts  to  almost  an  unparalleled  extent.     The  remedy  which  we  are  now  apply- 
ing to  those  evils  is  the  purchase  of  food  in  order  to  provide  subsistence  to  a  popula- 
tion who  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  most  frightful  privations.     Out  of  what 
source  do  those  means  come?     Is  there  a  great  fund  at  the  disposal  of  government 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Irish  people  ?     No  ;  the 
source  from  which  these  purchases  have  been  made  is   the  taxation  of  the  united 
kingdom.     The  noble  lord  says,  "  Why,  there  were  six  hundred  tons  of  potatoes 
brought  out  of  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol."     Is  it  the  remedy 
the  noble  lord  would  propose,  to  interrupt  this  natural  supply  of  food  for  this  country, 
by  purchasing  it  out  of  the  money  raised  by  the  general  taxation  of  the  kingdom  ? 
The  noble  lord  charges  us  with  indifference,  because  we  did  not  purchase  from  this 
stock  which  has   been   sent  for  the  ordinary  supply  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  have  been,  no  doubt,  reductions  of  prices  in  some  of  the  Irish  markets;  but 
how  has  this  been  caused?     Why,  because  we  have  been  purchasing  large  quantities 
of  Indian  meal,  and  thereby  checking  the  price  of  potatoes  by  the  supply  we  have 
kept  up  of  that  article — an  article  of  food  purchased  by  us,  with  the  public  money. 
I  refer,  Sir,  to  the  several  reports  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  I  ask 
the  noble  lord  whether  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  universal  consjjiracy  on  the  part  of 
these  gentlemen  in  Ireland  to  misrepresent  the  condition  of  that  country?  whether 
he  thinks  they  have  conspired  to  state  that  famine  and  disease  do  exist,  when  the 
real  fact  is  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  assertions?     We  have  not  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  this  House  all  the  information  that  has  reached  us;  and  the  House 
will  judge  whether  we  are  justly  chargeable  with  any  exaggeration  of  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the  Corn-law  measure.     The  noble  lord  says, 
that  we  are  countenancing  delusion.     Now,  that  is  rather  a  heavy  charge.     How 
came  the  noble  lord  himself  to  say,  that  he  would  consent  to  an  extraordinary  measure, 
namely,  that  he  would  permit  for  a  period  the  importation  of  food  into  Ireland  free 
of  duty?     Did  not  the  noble  lord  give  a  willing  consent  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  ?     Well,  then,  you  believe  that  that  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  ; 
and  yet,  the  noble  lord  believes  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  stating  that  famine 
exists  in  Ireland.     Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  what  could   induce  the  noble  lord  to 
consent  to  such  an  extraordinary  measure  as  allowing  the   importation  of  foreign 
corn  and  provisions  into  Ireland  free  of  duties  ?     If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  undeceive  the  people,  and  not  to  countenance  delusions,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  on 
those  who,  entertaining  the  same  opinions  as  the  noble  lord,  see  no  necessity  what- 
soever for  any  change  in  the  law,  to  resist  the  proposition  for  such  an  extraordinaxy 
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measure  as  that.  [Lord  G.  Bentinck:  Hear,  liear.]  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand that  cheer.  This  is  what  the  noble  lord  says — "  I  believe  tliat  the  importation 
of  foreign  provisions  into  Ireland,  duty  free,  would  be  no  remedy  whatever  for  the 
present  evil.  I  believe  what  the  people  of  Ireland  want  is  the  money  to  purchase 
that  food  which  I  think  is  abundant;  but  still  I  will  consent  to  such  a  measure  for 
the  present." 

The  noble  lord,  however,  now  says  that  there  is  no  particular  necessity  in  Ireland 
for  any  such  change  in  the  law.  He  says — "  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  resorting  to  extraordinary  measures.  I  think  that  a  resort  to  extra- 
ordinary measures  would  but  have  the  effect  of  countenancing  the  existing  delusion, 
and  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  food." 

And  yet  the  noble  lord  is  ready  to  countenance  that  delusion  by  permitting  the 
importation  of  provisions  into  Ireland  duty  free.  Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
noble  lord  is  readj'  to  consent  to  such  a  step?  And  upon  what  ground?  Why, 
because  the  Irish  members  wished  it.  Well,  but  they  could  only  have  wished  it 
under  a  strong  impression  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  Among 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  members  there  was  such  an  alarm  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  food  in  Ireland,  that  they  felt  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  an  adequate 
supply,  to  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  which  imposes  duties  upon  foreign  pro- 
visions. Tlie  noble  lord  then,  it  appears,  believes  that  the  Irish  members,  generally, 
wish  for  such  an  extraordinary  measure;  and  he  is,  therefore,  willing  to  consent  to 
it  on  this  ground.  The  noble  lord  at  one  time  thinks  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  to 
deceive  this  House;  and  at  another  he  is  willing  to  trust  to  the  assurances  of  the 
Irish  members  that  this  scarcity  does  exist.  I  was  certainly  under  the  impression 
that  the  noble  lord  did  feel  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  measure  to  which  he  had  consented,  because  I  perceived  that  he  did 
•  not  express  his  willingness  to  yield  in  the  same  way  to  the  opinions  of  the  Irish 
members,  on  another  subject — those  members  that  are  opposed  to  the  passing  of  the 
Coercion  bill.  A  case,  I  considered,  was  proved — that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
Coercion  bill :  that  case  was  established  against  the  wishes  and  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  members.  Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  such  opinions, 
the  noble  lord  refused  to  oppose  that  bill.  If,  however,  the  noble  lord  really  thinks 
that  tiiere  is  no  cause  for  these  statements  as  to  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  that  never- 
theless he  is  willijig  to  consent  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  suspending  the  law 
which  imposes  duties  upon  foreign  provisions  imported  into  Ireland,  in  deference  to 
the  opinions  and  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  members, — why,  in  like  manner,  did  he  not 
conform  to  the  ojiinions  expressed  by  the  same  members  in  reference  to  the  Coercion 
bill?  Why  did  he  ])ermit  himself  "  to  countenance  the  delusion  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  price  of  food,  and  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  that  country?"  Sir,  you 
will  find  tliat  this  Irish  case  will  not  be  limited  to  tiiis  year.  The  temporary 
suspension  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  is  not  sutficient.  You  will  find 
in  the  (tourse  of  this  year  a  much  smaller  piantity  of  land  dedicated  to  the  growth 
of  potatoes  than  at  any  former  year.  This  has  arisen — first,  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  i'arnuTs  to  let  their  land  on  conacre,  for  fear  of  not  receiving  their  rent  for  it ; 
atul,  secondly,  from  tiie  appreliensions  in  tlie  minds  of  the  cotter  and  peasant,  that 
the  same  disease  would  affect  the  potato  in  this  year  that  so  generally  prevailed  in 
the  crops  of  last  year.  You  must,  tlierefore,  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  this 
pressure  extending  beyond  tlie  month  of  August  next;  and  next  year  we  will  have 
to  provide  again  for  a  deficient  su])ply.  So  far,  then,  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  I 
uljsolutely  deny  that  there  has  been  any  exaggeration  on  the  pait  of  the  government. 
I  peremptorily  deny  that  there  has  been  anything  like  intentional  exaggeration 
on  our  part  fur  tiic  purpose,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the 
present  measure.  A  government  that  sees  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  is  re- 
sponsil)le  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of  the  people  from  famine  and  scarcity, 
has  higldy  important  and  responsible  duties  to  perform,  wiiieh,  if  neglected,  and 
those  reasonable  precautions  not  adopted,  intolerable  evils  must  consequently 
be  felt  wbi<-h  might  have  been  obviated.  Universal  condemnation  would  be 
naturally  pronounced  against  the  government  that  should  run  that  risk,  and  neglect 
tlie.M!  reasonable  precautions.  And  this  censure  is  now  lavished  u])on  us  by  the 
nobh;  lord  und  his  party  for  wiiat  they  call  our  suiicrlluous  precautions.     With  ten 
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times  more  force  and  ten  times  more  justice  would  this  censure  be  applicable,  if, 
presuming  these  reports  before  ns  to  be  true,  we  had  neglected  the  precautions  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  says,  I  stated  the  other 
night  that  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  theo})inion  which  I  had  entertained  upon 
the  subject  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  those  restrictions  which  I  some  time 
since  thought  impolitic,  I  now  believe  to  be  unjust,  ^r,  I  adopt  and  deliberately 
repeat  that  statement.  I  do  believe  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food 
to  be  inconsistent  with  justice  and  sound  policy.  The  noble  lord  may  have  a  right 
to  blame  me  for  making  that  discovery  at  so  late  a  period,  and  may  say  that  I  ought 
to  have  seen  this  injustice  at  least  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  admit.  Sir,  that  those 
who  have  intuitive  perception  to  tell  them  that  which  is  right  in  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  commercial  policy — I  admit.  Sir,  that  those  who,  after  patient  and  deli- 
berate consideration,  adopt  at  once  the  right  course,  are  nuich  more  entitled  to  the 
credit  attending  such  a  course  of  policy,  than  others  who,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
adopt  their  sentiments.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  reason  to  change  their 
opinions,  to  have  the  manliness  to  come  forward  and  own  their  convictions.  Sir,  I 
think  it  is  dishonest  for  a  man,  after  being  convinced  upon  a  particular  subject,  to 
endeavour  to  gain  credit  for  consistency,  by  being  either  unwilling  or  afraid  to  admit 
the  change.  I  admit  that  this  alteration  in  my  opinions  may  disentitle  me  to  the 
noble  lord's  confidence ;  but  I  must  recollect  that  the  question  for  the  country  is  not 
a  personal  one.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  period  a  man  has  changed,  or  ought 
to  change  his  political  opinions.  The  real  question  is — ai'e  these  measures  consistent 
with  justice  and  sound  policy?  That,  Sir,  is  the  only  question  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  If  you  blame  me  for  not  having  discovered  sooner  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  present,  you  may  say  that  this  circumstance  disentitles  me  to  your 
confidence;  but  that  will  not  enable  you  to  escape  the  necessity  of  arguing  this  ques- 
tion on  account  of  personal  imputations  Are  these  restrictions  politic  and  just?  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  do  not  think  they  are  consistent  with  justice.  But  the 
noble  lord  says,  I  ought  now  to  state  the  grounds  for  this  opinion.  I  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  discussion  would  have  come  on  to-night.  I  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  taken  upon  the  third  reading  ;  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  would  have  made  a  demand  on  me  at  any 
period  of  this  discussion  for  the  grounds  of  my  opinion.  But,  as  the  noble  lord  re- 
quires me  to  do  so,  I  will  assign  the  grounds  upon  which,  after  mature  consideration, 
after  hearing  these  debates,  and  even  after  having  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
lord  himself,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  restrictions  are  not  politic, 
and  are  not  consistent  with  justice.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  defend  any  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  food— that  is,  to  increase  the  natural  price  of  food  by 
legislative  intervention,  except  on  some  great  public  reasons  connected  with  the  public 
good.  I  think.  Sir,  the  presumption  is  against  those  restrictions.  The  natural 
presumption,  I  think,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  already 
adopted  the  principle  of  freedom  from  restriction  in  res{)ect  to  almost  all  other  arti- 
cles of  importation,  is  in  favour  of  the  unrestricted  importation  of  food.  Consistency 
on  the  part  of  the  House  requires  that  the  same  principle  that  has  been  applied  to 
almost  all  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  shall  be  applied  in  like  manner  to  food,  un- 
less you  can,  for  some  reason  connected  with  the  general  and  tlie  permanent  welfare 
of  the  country,  establish  a  distinction  between  food  and  all  other  articles  of  produce. 
You  must,  in  fact,  show  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  of  the  country  that  these  re- 
strictions should  continue.  Sir,  it  is  because  I  cannot  with  truth  allege  that  if  you 
establish  free  trade  in  corn,  you  will  probably  become  de})endent  upon  foreign  nations 
for  your  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life- — it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
rate  of  wages  varies  directly  with  the  price  of  food — it  is  because  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  with  respect  to  tlie  intelligent  farmers.,  it  can  be  considered  that  this  pro- 
tection is  necessary  to  agricultural  prosperity — it  is  because  I  cannot  establish  these 
facts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  unre- 
stricted importation  ought  to  prevail,  and  therelbre  that  it  is  unjust  to  continue  these 
legislative  restrictions  upon  food.  I  feel  it  absolutely  incumbent  on  me  to  maintain 
one  or  other  of  these  propositions.  I  have  listened  lo  the  argunsent  that  in  this  coun- 
try, v/ith  a  very  heavy  taxation,  there  was  a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  duties 
upon  the  import  of  corn.     Upon  mature  consideration  and  reflection,  I  believe  that 
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argument  to  be  totally  without  foundation,  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  high 
rate  of  taxation  as  a  valid  reason  for  continuing  the  duties.  I  believe  it  to  be  illogi- 
cal to  contend  that  because  the  great  mass  of  the  community  are  heavily  taxed 
and  necessarily  heavily  taxed,  in  respect  to  the  consumption  of  many  of  their 
commodities,  therefore  that  is  a  good  reason  vi^hy  they  should  also  be  taxed  in  the 
price  of  their  corn.  I  do  believe  that,  also,  by  increasing  the  resources  from  which  you 
draw  your  supply  of  food,  by  bringing  it  from  the  United  States,  from  Odessa, 
from  the  Baltic;  by  increasing  the  number  of  countries  in  different  latitudes  which 
can  feel  an  assurance  that  the  British  market  will  be  open  to  them,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  operation  of  a  sliding-scale  to  exclude  their  produce;  you  will  receive 
supplies  from  so  many  sources,  that  dependence  on  any  one  nation  will  be  impossible. 
I  cannot  contend  that  the  probability  of  dependence  upon  foreign  nations  constitutes 
a  reason  for  maintaining  the  Corn-laws.  Look  now  at  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  Take,  first,  the  manufacturing  population.  Is  it  just  towards  them  to 
continue  these  laws?  Can  we  maintain,  by  argument,  that  the  great  mass  of  that 
population  which  depends  for  the  means  of  purchasing  its  subsistence  upon  daily 
labour,  and  are  employed  in  manufactures — can  we  contend  that  they  are  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws?  If  you  tell  me  that  the  maintenance  of  these  laws 
will  ensure  them  a  more  abundant  supply  of  corn  at  a  low  price — not  this  year,  or 
the  next,  but  taking  the  average  of  a  series  of  years — that  the  maintenance  of  these 
restrictions  will  ensure  the  abundant  supply  of  corn  at  a  lower,  or,  if  you  will,  at  an 
equal  price:  I  admit  that  is  an  argument  for  their  continuance;  but  I  do  not  admit 
that  your  argument  is  well  founded;  and  when  I  am  asked,  as  I  have  been  continu- 
ally, what  do  I  calculate  the  price  of  wheat  hereafter  will  be,  and  whether  it  will  not 
disturb  the  tithe  composition  act ;  and,  as  the  Corn-laws  are  calculated  to  bring  56s., 
do  I  not  calculate  it  as  highly  probable  that  the  price  of  corn  hereafter  will  be  40*. 
. — when  I  am  asked  these  questions,  they  afford  a  strong  presumption,  that  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  put  them  the  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  corn  will  have  a 
tendency,  if  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  food,  to  prevent  any  considerable  increase  of 
the  price?  The  apprehension  that  the  tithe  composition  act  will  be  permanently 
deranged  by  permitting  the  free  importation  of  wheat,  must  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  calculations  are  erroneous,  and  that  wheat  hereafter  will  be  at  a  low  price. 
With  respect  to  the  great  manufacturing  population,  can  we  contend  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  that  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  enhanced  by  restrictions  upon  corn?  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  price  of  food  will  be  enhanced  by  the  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions— I  do  not  believe  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
fluctuations.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion will  bo  doubly  benefited  by  the  removal  of  these  restrictions;  first,  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  those  manufacturing  articles  upon  which  their  labour  is  expended  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  by  giving  them,  from  the  wages  which  they  receive,  a  greater 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  I  think  that  will  be  the  double 
operation  of  this  repeal  in  the  Corn-laws;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the 
population  is  concerned,  I  cannot  maintain  the  continuance  of  restrictions  on  the 
ground  of  benefit  to  them.  Now,  with  respect  to  tiie  community  at  large,  consider 
the  article  wh(!at,  and  the  producers  of  that  article,  for  whom  principally  these  restric- 
tions arc  to  be  maintained,  maize  being  already  admitted  duty  free,  there  remain  only 
oats  and  barley,  besides  wheat,  on  which  the  duty  falls;  and  I  apprehend  there  is  no 
such  danger  of  compctilioji,  in  barley  at  least,  as  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  price  of  barley  by  increasing  the  supply  from  abroad.  There  remain,  then, 
wheat  anti  oafs,  ami  j)rincipally  wheat,  for  which  the  restrictions  are  maintained.  Let 
US  consider  what  parts  of  this  country,  and  how  nuich  of  it,  are  districts  producing 
wheat.  I  apprehend  that  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  wheat  plant  requires,  to  ripen  it,  a 
eorisid.Tulile  lieat  of  liie  sun  ;  and  if  you  were  to  divide  Great  Uaitain  by  aline  drawn 
from  Inverness  to  Soutlinnii)ton,  1  think  you  will  find  tlie  wheat-growing  districts  to 
be,  to  a  eomiderahle  extent,  to  the  eastward  of  tliat  line.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  to  the  westward  of  that  line,  as  in  Somersetshire  and  Shropshire,  you  will  not 
find  wheat-growing  distriels;  but,  speaking  generally,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
you  will  find  the  wheat-growing  districts  to  be  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Inverness  to  Southampton.  I  say,  then,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
lies  to  tlio  westward  of  the  lino  has  no  interest  in  the  restrictions  on  the  importatioa 
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of  wheat.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  agricultural  portion  of  Lancashire  is  at 
all  interested  in  maintaining  the  restrictions  on  tlie  importation  of  wheat;  and  my 
belief  is,  that  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  this  country  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  particular  portion  of  this  country,  on  account  of  its  exposure  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  freedom  from  the  humidity  of  the  western  coast ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  a  great  portion  of  this  country — nearly  half  of  it — it  would  be  difficult  to  sliow 
that  the  agricultural  interest  gains  any  advantage  from  a  law  which  increases  the 
price  of  food.  I  think  the  noble  lord  himself  read  me  a  pretty  strong  lesson  the 
other  night,  to  show  that  Ireland  is  not  much  interested  in  the  continuance  of  these 
restrictions,  because  the  noble  lord  on  a  former  night  described  the  position  of  the 
Irish  farmer  to  be  this.  He  said  that  Lord  Essex  had  declared,  that  a  farmer  with 
large  capital  and  much  skill,  miglit  contend  against  unrestricted  import ;  but  Lord 
Essex,  speaking  of  farmers  without  capital  and  much  skill,  said  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  contend  against  unrestricted  import ;  that  there  are  588,000  farmers  in 
Ireland,  and  that  tbey  will  answer  the  description,  speaking  generally,  as  a  mass  of 
persons  without  capital,  and  certainly  without  skill.  Well  then,  I  ask,  what  has 
protection  done  for  them  ?  Is  it  the  fact  thafthere  are  at  this  moment  588,000 
persons  employed  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  with  their  families 
dependent  upon  them  ;  and  that  it  can  be  truly  asserted  of  them  that  they  are  farmers 
without  capital  and  without  skill  ?  If  it  can  be  asserted  generally  of  the  farmers  of 
Ireland,  as  a  class,  that  they  are  men  without  capital  and  skill,  can  we  contend  that 
protection  has  been  for  their  interest  ?  To  make  the  assertion  that  they  have  real- 
ized no  capital,  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  protection  has  not  been  for  their  benefit. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  (^an  we  say  that  protection  has 
operated  for  his  advantage  ?  Ireland  is  peculiarly  agricultural ;  can  it  be  said  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  flourished  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  the  agricultural  labourer  most  abounds,  he  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity  and  the  pressure  of  hunger?  What  is  the  answer  made  to  our 
statement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  "  This  is  nothing  extraordinary 
— this  is  nothing  unusual — this  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature ; 
every  year  this  is  the  same  ;  there  are  districts  where,  every  year,  the  potato  crops 
fail,  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  two  ends  meet ;  the  potatoes  fail  in  June  or 
early  in  July,  and  from  that  time  till  the  new  crop  is  dug  up,  the  labourer  is  obliged 
to  subsist  upon  charity,  or  whatever  means  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
life."  If  that  be,  as  you  say,  the  normal  state  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer — if 
that  be  his  ordinary  condition,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in  an  extraordinary 
remedy — can  we  contend  that  protection  to  agriculture  has  been  greatly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  ?  Take  it  as  you  will — either  that  the 
present  is  an  especial  case,  and  then  our  special  remedies  are  justifiable ;  or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  are  correct  that  there  is  always  prevailing  throughout  six  months 
in  the  year,  destitution  and  famine — admitting  your  allegations  to  be  correct,  can 
you  have  a  stronger  impeachment  of  the  state  of  the  law  under  which  this  is  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer?  I  cannot  admit,  then,  that  the  continuance 
of  these  restrictive  laws  is  advantageous  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  or  for  the 
interest  of  that  class  in  Ireland  which  is  immediately  connected  with  them.  With 
respect  to  the  agricultural  class  here,  I  do  not  deny  that  this  change  in  the  law  will 
be  altogether  unaccompanied  by  distress.  I  cannot  deny  that  so  great  a  change  can 
be  made  without  involving  some  in  distress.  I  deeply  regret  it.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  make  any  change  in  any  great  system  of  la.w  without  subjecting  some 
persons  to  distress  ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  parties  who  will  be  most  distressed 
of  all,  will  be  those  who  have  neither  science,  nor  skill,  nor  capital?  Is  it  possible 
permanently  to  maintain  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
men  of  science,  capital,  and  skill,  but  whicli  can  only  be  maintained  in  order  to  give 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  those  who  have  not  science,  capital,  and  skill?  Should 
we  be  justified  in  maintaining  these  laws,  and  taxing  the  food  of  the  great  body  of 
the  community,  on  the  allegation,  not  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
agriculturists  who  have  science  and  skill,  but  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  go  on  adhering  <o  the  old  system,  and  have  neglected  the  means 
of  improvement  ?  If  you  cannot  permanently  maintain  the  laws,  my  firm  impression 
is,  that  the  sooner  you  make  known  to  the  country  what  is  your  ultimate  decision 
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the  better.     I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  ai^ricultural  interest  is  also  of  that  opinion. 
I  believe  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  ultimate  decision 
of  parliament  with  respect  to  the  present  sj'stem.     That  is  my  decided  opinion.     1 
believe  that  the  agriculturist  with  capital  and  with  skill,  not  only  derives  no  advan- 
tage from  these  laws,  but  is  subject  to  prejudice  on  account  of  them.     I  believe  he 
has  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  them.     I  do  not  deny  tliat  in  these  cases  of 
chanc-e,  from  the  absence  of  capital  and  from  the  absence  of  skill,  there  might  be, 
and  probably  must  be,  some  temporary  suffering ;  but  what  I  deny  is,  that  you  could 
found  a  permanent  system  of  protection  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  that  class; 
and  if  you  cannot  found  a  permanent  system  upon  that  ground — if  they  are  not  for 
the  advantage  of  capital  and  skill  as  applied  to  agriculture,  their  duration  is,  I  believe, 
necessarily  temporary;  and  if  it  be  temporary,  the  sooner  a  permanent  arrangement 
is  made  the  better.     ["  Hear!"]     The  hon.  gentleman  who  interposes  may  have 
reason  to  show  why  the  argument  is  worthless  ;  but  that  is  the  ground  on  which  I 
entertain  the  opinion  that  a  real  and  permanent  settlement  of  these  Corn-laws  is 
desirable  for  the  whole  community.    The  noble  lord  says  he  wishes  that  the  minister 
of  England  would  adopt  the  language  of  the  minister  of  France  as  to  the  advantage 
of  maintaining  a  territorial  aristocracy,  considering  the  existence  of  a  territorial 
aristocracy  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  conservative  principle.     I  am  very 
much  disposed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  French  minister.     1  believe  it  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  a  territorial  aristocracy  shouhl  be  maintained.     I  beUeve 
that  in  no  country  is  it  of  more  importance  than  in  this,  with  its  ancient  constitution, 
ancient  habits,  and  mixed  form  of  government.     I  trust  that  a  territorial  aristocracy, 
with  all  its  just  influence  and  authority,  will  long  be  maintained.     I  believe  such  an 
aristocracy  to  be  essential  to  the  purposes  of  good  government.     The  question  only 
is — wliat,  in  a  certain  state  of  public  opinion,  and  in  a  certain  position  of  society,  is 
the  most  effectual  way  of  maintaining  the  legitimate  influence  and  authority  of  a 
territorial  aristocracy?  and  if  I  thought  that  the  continuance  of  this  protection  law 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  aristocracy,  I  should  see  in  that 
very  fact  a  difficult  argument,  but  still  a  very  strong  ground  for  the  maintenance  of 
the    protection.     I  should  see   remote   consequences  to  be  attained,   great  social 
advantages  to  be  procured  by  an  apparent  departure  from  the  strict  principles  that 
govern  otiier  brandies  of  commercial  policy;  but  what  I  doubt  is,  whether  it  be  the 
real  interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  attempt  to  maintain  its  authority  by  con- 
tinuing the  restricticju  on  corn.     There  are  certain  periods  in  history  when  this  can 
be  done.     The  question  is  at  present,  will  the  just  legitimate  influence  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  be  better  maintained  by  consenting  to  forego  this  protection,  or  insisting 
upon  the  maintenance  of  it  ?     My  firm  belief  is,  that  you  will  more  increase  the  just 
influence  and  authority  of  that  body  by  now  foregoing  this  protection  than  by  con- 
tinuing it.     No  author  or  statesman   has   dealt   more  fully   and   forcibly  on   this 
subject  than  iJiirke.     And  what  does  he  say?    Mr.  Burke  says,  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  tiiat  a  territorial  aristocracy  should  be  maintained  in  this  country;  that  it 
has  taken  the  lead  in  all  great  measures  of  reform  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  the  great  strength  and  stay  of  a  conservative  government.     He  says,  how 
is  it  that   the  territorial   aristocracy  of  England   has   maintained   this  influence? 
Because,  he  answers,   it  has  always  identifled  itself  with  the  people;  it  has  never 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  a  privilege  when  the  time  for  foregoing 
that  [irivilcge  had  arrived,     lie  draws  the  contr.T^t  between  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land, wisely  consulting  public  o|)ini()n,  relinipiishing  jirivilege  when  the  time  for  the 
exer<;is(;  of  |jrivilcg<;  had  gone,  and  tlu!  territorial  aristocracy  of  France,  insisting  upon 
the  maintcuance  of  ])rivilcg(i  long  after  that  period.     On  a  former  debate,  my  hon. 
friend  tlie  inetnl)er  for  Dorset  conipared  me — and  he  thought  he  was  passing  a  severe 
uurcasni--!   tliought  it  a  compliuuMit — he  likene<l  me  to  M.  Turgot,  and  thought  I 
was  hiying  tiie  foinidation  nf  revolution  in  this  country  by  adopting  and  applying  the 
princii)les  of  Turgot.      Does  my  hon.  friend  not  I'eel  that,  if  the  doctrines  of  Turgot 
hud  bf'cn  applied  at  an  earlier  jieriod — that  if  the  aristocracy  had  not  insisted  on 
maintaining  thc-ir  privilege* — that  the  revolution  of  I'' ranee  woidd  not  have  been 
precipitated,  and  that  liie  ev  Is  of  that  ('ventful  period  would  have  been  diminished  ? 
Does  not  my  hon.  friend  feel  that  it  was  the  imjust  maintenance  of  bygone  privileges 
that  led  to  the  revolution,  rather  than  the  doctrines  of  Turgot  ?    1  infer  that  the  privi- 
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leges  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  will  not  be  diminished  or  its  influence  destroyed  by 
consenting  to  a  free  trade  in  corn,  because  I  firmly  believe,  speaking  generally,  that 
the  aristocracy  will  sustain  no  injury  from  it  whatever.  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  said 
before,  speaking  generally,  that  the  value  of  land,  or  the  privileges  of  land,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  land,  will  be  diminished.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  it  will  not,  you  are 
establishing  for  tlie  aristocracy  a  new  claim  upon  the  affection  and  sympathies  of  the 
people  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  your  ])rejudices.  If  these  laws  are  for  the  general  bene- 
fit, it  is  wise  to  retain  them  ;  but  if  you  entertain  in  your  hearts  the  consciousness  that 
agricultural  prosperity  is  closely  interwoven  with  your  own  prosperity — that  in  this 
complicated  state  of  society  you  cannot  tolerate,  without  serious  danger  to  the  land,  a 
great  and  lasting  check  on  our  manufacturing  prosperity — if  you  feel  that ;  is  it  not,  I 
ask,  better  for  the  permanent  interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  make  this  conces- 
sion freely,  and  at  your  own,  rather  than  at  the  instance  of  the  minister.  There  are 
many  privileges  which  the  aristocracy  had  possession  of,  voluntarily  abandoned,  and 
with  no  loss  u  hatever.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  that 
the  land  alone  should  constitute  a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  this  House.  That  was  an 
ancient  privilege  of  the  aristocracy.  You  might  have  urged  that  tiie  abandonment 
of  that  was  destructive  of  a  territorial  aristocracy— that  the  constitution  and  long 
prescription  required  that  the  sole  means  of  entering  this  House  was  by  a  piece  of  land. 
You  found  your  law  evaded  ;  you  found  it  inetBcient  for  its  purpose,  and  you  willingly 
relinquished  it.  By  relinquishing  it,  has  the  interest  or  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
been  diminished  ;  or  has  not  the  timely  abandonment  of  a  nominal  privilege  con- 
ferred authority  and  power,  much  more  than  would  have  been  conferred  by  insisting 
on  an  adherence  to  tlie  ancient  law  ?  For  two  or  three  months,  we  have  had  before  us 
the  expectation  of  this  great  change.  The  country  has  known  that,  if  this  law  should 
pass,  there  will,  on  the  1st  February,  1849,  be  a  duty  only  of  Is.  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn.  The  people  are  a  provident  class.  Let  me  ask,  has  the  interest  of 
landed  property  been  affected  ?  Tliere  have  been  farms  out  of  lease.  Has  there 
been  less  demand  for  them  ?  Is  tliere  not  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  about 
to  enter  a  farm,  with  capitiil  and  skill,  that  there  has  not  been,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
a  period  when  he  could  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  land  with  greater  advantage 
than  at  present  ?  There  must  be  many  gentlemen  who  have  had  farms  out  of  lease  ; 
they  must  know  whether  the  offers  for  them  had  diminished,  and  whether  there  has 
been  a  necessity  for  letting  them  at  reduced  rents.  I  said  long  ago,  that  I  thought 
agricultural  prosperity  was  interwoven  with  manufacturing  prosperity  ;  and  de- 
pended more  on  it  than  on  the  Corn-laws.  Continued  reflection  has  confirmed  me 
in  that  opinion.  I  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  you 
should'lay  a  permanent  foundation  of  manufacturing  prosperity  ;  and  as  your  land 
is  necessarily  limited  in  (juantity,  as  your  population  is  increasing,  as  your  wealth  is 
increasing,  that  the  true  interests  of  land  are  co-existent  with  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.  I  see  in  the  continued  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions 
a  new  foundation  laid  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity;  and  therefore, 
I  look  forward  to  tlieir  indirect  operation,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  the  value  of 
land  increased  with  the  removal  of  these  restrictions,  and  with  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  carrying  on  extended  commerce.  I  believe  that  with  respect  to  a  great  part 
of  the  community  of  this  country,  there  is  no  direct  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
these  restrictions  ;  that  therefore  they  could  only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
continued  and  harassing  contest.  It  is  because  I  believe  the  interests,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  to  be  the  same — because  I 
believe  they  are  all  interested  in  the  extension  of  scientific  agriculture,  that  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  unrestricted  import,  ought 
to  prevail;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  justice,  as 
well  as  with  policy,  to  continue  this  prohibition.  I  have  now.  Sir,  attempted  to 
answer  the  questions  put  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  why,  after  an 
extended  review  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  it,  and  after  the 
best  reflection  I  can  give  to  the  whole  matter,  I  now  deliberately  [repeat  what  I 
stated  at  the  outset — that  I  believe  restrictions  on  commerce  to  be  impolitic  and 
unjust.  I  have  now  come,  Sir,  to  that  conclusion ;  and  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  fixed 
in  my  mind  at  an  earlier  period.  The  noble  lord  and  those  who  act  with  him  retain 
their  impressions  on  this  question.     They  have,  undoubtedly,  a  right  to  act  on  those 
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impressions,  and  I  dare  say  their  views  may  be  more  just  than  my  own  ;  but  it  is  my 
duty,  even  if  I  should  lose  their  good  opinion  and  their  confidence,  however  sincerely 
I  should  deplore  it — I  still  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  avow  my  opinions,  and  not  to  per- 
severe in  retaining  restrictions  which  in  my  conscience  I  cannot  justify.  The  noble 
lord  has  referred  to  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  as  to  commerce,  and  he  has 
said  that  the  promises  which  I  held  out  some  few  months  ago  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Why,  considering  that  this  bill  is  only  now  going  into  committee,  and  considering 
also  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord,  or  his  confident  prediction  that  either  here  or 
elsewhere  the  bill  will  be  defeated — that  it  will  never  pass  into  a  law — considering, 
I  say,  all  these  facts,  I  think  it  would  be  deemed  very  precipitate  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries,  if  they  made,  as  contingent  on  our  acts,  the  relaxations  in  their  commercial 
system  which  the  noble  lord  said  I  prophesied  might  take  place.  But,  Sir,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  (here  are  countries  which  have  shown  a  willingness  to  follow 
our  example.  Since  I  first  declared  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  the  commercial 
system  of  the  two  Sicilies  has  been  materially  modified.  I  admit  that  Sicily  is  a 
small  country ;  but  still,  as  I  said  before,  we  could  not  well  have  expected — consi- 
dering the  little  progress  we  had  made  with  our  measures  for  relaxation — that  any 
great  or  important  change  would  consequently  be  made  in  the  commercial  system  of 
other  countries.  With  respect  to  France,  the  noble  lord  said,  I  promised  that  France 
would  adopt  principles  of  commercial  relaxation.  Sir,  I  did  not  promise  any  such 
thing.  What  I  said  was  this,  that  I  gave  credit  to  the  French  government  for  being 
too  enlightened  to  wisli  to  continue  their  restrictions  upon  British  manufactured  ar- 
ticles ;  but  that  I  believed  the  government  were  controlled  in  their  desires  by  persons 
in  the  two  Chambers,  who  were  directly  interested  in  tiie  maintenance  of  restrictive 
duties.  And,  Sir,  I  added,  that  I  thought  ultimately  the  wishes  of  the  government, 
backed  and  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  enlightened  men  of  France,  would,  at 
no  remote  period,  prevail  over  partial  and  particular  interests,  and  lead  the  way  to 
the  adoption  in  France  of  a  better  system  of  commercial  laws.  I  did  not  promise  that 
u  relaxation  of  the  French  commercial  system  would  take  place  immediately ;  but 
what  I  then  said,  I  now  believe.  I  believe,  Sir,  that  in  France,  and  in  other  countries 
too,  the  intere.<ts  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  will  at  no  remote  period  be  better 
considered  and  attended  to,  and  that  a  system  of  general  relaxation  with  respect  to 
commerce  will  ultimately  be  adopted;  and,  I  believe  further,  that  if  you  adopt  the 
motto  of  advancing  in  commercial  freedom,  instead  of  receding,  you  are  likely  to 
diminish  the  power  of  that  portion  of  the  community  in  France  who  have  a  direct 
influence  in  retaining  restrictive  duties  on  British  manufactures.  I  know  that  there 
are  societies  formed  in  Prance  of  commercial  men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
freer  system  of  commercial  intercourse;  and  I  believe  they  will  be  able  to  show  that 
the  people  are  not  interested  in  buying  bad  and  dear  hardware,  bad  cottons,  and 
bad  linens,  instead  of  having  good  and  cheap  articles  of  that  description  from  this 
country;  and  I  believe,  moreover,  they  will  be  enabled  to  prove  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  French  people  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  open  system  of  commercial 
enterprize.  But,  Sir,  I  never  promised — knowing,  as  I  do,  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
tecting interests  in  the  French  Chambers — that  France  would  at  once  yield  to  the 
influence  of  reason.  I  am  not,  however,  the  less  confident  that  if  you  set  the 
exuinple,  your  exaujjde  will  be  followed,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.  The  subject 
will  he  discussed  in  France,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time — not  at  once,  not  immediately, 
but  when  it  is  understoofi  by  the  people — a  liberal  system  of  conimercial  policy  will 
l)c  u(loi>ted.  The  same,  I  believe,  will  be  the  case  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
a  niovement  in  tin;  public  mind  on  this  subject  in  almost  every  country;  and  the 
cxaiii[)le  of  England,  as  it  told  in  favour  of  restriction,  so  will  it  tell  in  respect  to 
freedom  of  commerce.  AVhat  have  we  to  lose  by  our  example?  "  Why,"  says  the 
noble  lord,  "  we  are  going  to  take  the  silk  and  other  manufactures  of  France  and 
her  brun<ly.  Adojjt  a  different  course,  and  let  your  motion  be  retrograde — recede 
from  what  you  have  done,  and  say  that  you  are  in  the  wrong,  and  you  will  by  so 
doing  countenance  in  every  country  in  tiie  world  the  influence  of  restrictive  principles.'' 
'IMie  noble  lord  says  we  are  about  to  take  these  manufactures,  and  also  the  corn  and 
timber  of  Prussia,  and  that  we  are  to  get  nothing  in  return;  but  if  we  get  nothing 
in  return,  what  do  we  suffer  by  the  ])recedence?  Upon  what  principle  has  the  no- 
ble lord  formed  hly  opinion  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  whiuh  foreign  conaraercial 
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transactions  are  conducted?  We  shall  not  get  these  bad  brandies,  as  the  noble 
lord  calls  them,  and  silks  and  other  articles,  the  productions  of  France,  for  nothing; 
we  must  give  something  in  return  for  them.  There  is  no  mode  by  which  we  can 
purchase  these  things  except  by  giving  something  as  an  equivalent.  Supposing  we 
gave  gold  for  tliem,  would  evil  ensue?  If  there  has  been  any  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  gold,  it  has  been  caused  by  supplying  the  internal  wants  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  not  by  being  remitted  in  extravagant  quantities  to  other  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  corn  or  timber.  But  I  am  going  to  say  what  will  alarm 
you  still  more — I  wish  it  had  !  How  do  you  get  your  gold  ?  I  believe  this  country 
will  always  be  able  to  command  a  sufficient  supply  for  her  own  wants  ;  and  if  France 
and  Prussia  will  take  nothing  but  gold,  that  gold  can  only  be  procured  for  your 
manufactures,  and  a  very  good  bargain  you  will  make  by  exchanging  your  manu- 
factures for  it ;  and  therefore,  if  your  allegations  are  correct,  and  you  do  make  these 
purchases  with  gold,  I  am  not  very  much  alarmed  if  your  export  from  this  country 
is  gold,  knowing  as  I  well  do  from  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce,  that  no 
such  export  will  take  place  as  can  derange  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire. 
The  noble  lord  has,  as  I  before  mentioned,  talked  of  our  taking  the  bad  silks  and  the 
bad  brandies  of  France ;  but  the  brandy  of  France  is  well  known  to  be  a  better  article 
than  we  can  procure  at  home ;  and  I  conceive  that  by  promoting  the  qualified 
import  of  it — by  giving  freer  access  to  the  brandy  and  silks  of  France,  we  shall  in- 
flict no  wound  whatever  on  the  commerce  of  this  country  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
enable  the  consumers  of  those  articles  to  apply  the  saving  in  the  price  to  other  and 
perhaps  more  useful  purposes.  I  freely  admit  if  France  were  wise  enough  to  see 
that  she  would  be  benefited  by  free  interchange  of  commerce,  the  advantages  to  all 
parties  would  be  greater ;  but  if  the  double  benefit  cannot  be  obtained,  let  us  not 
deny  ourselves  the  benfit  of  the  single  one ;  let  us  not  pay  a  greater  price  for  inferior 
articles  because  we  cannot  induce  France  to  buy  good  articles  at  a  low  price.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  not  an  immediate  reciprocal  advantage,  I  am  perfectly  content  to 
rely  on  the  ultimate  result  of  tiie  present  course  of  policy  taken  by  her  Majesty's 
government ;  and  I  shall,  notwithstanding  any  temporary  obstacles,  look  forward  to  the 
force  of  the  example  of  England  in  relaxing  her  commercial  laws  upon  the  principle  of 
restriction  heldup  byothernations;  and  when  theattention  of  the  people  of  these  nations 
is  called  to  the  subject,  I  retain  with  confidence  the  impression  that  at  no  remote  period 
these  principles  will  ultimately  prevail ;  and  I  therefore  reiterate  to  you  my  advice  on 
thisquestion — thatadvice  which  thenoble  lord  has  condemned — thatyoushould  takefor 
your  motto,  "  Advance,  and  do  not  recede  in  the  course  of  your  commercial  policy." 
Several  divisions  took  place  on  the  question  that  the  chairman  should  report  pro- 
gress; Sir  R.  Peel  ultimately  consented  that  the  bill  should  not  proceed  that  night, 
and  at  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  House  adjourned. 

May  15,  1846. 
In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Importation  bill, 
Sir  R.  Peel  (in  reply  to  some  severe  and  cutting  remarks  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
taunted  him  with  inconsistency,  and  with  having  deserted  his  party  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  office,)  said  :  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  now  nearly  three  months  since  I  first  pro- 
posed, as  the  organ  of  her  Majesty's  government,  the  measure  which,  I  trust,  is  about 
to  receive  to-night  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  considering  the 
lapse  of  time — considering  the  frequent  discussions — considering  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  these  debates  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  offering  an  insult  to  the  House — I  should  be  offering  an  insult  to  the 
country,  if  I  were  to  condescend  to  bandy  personalities  upon  such  an  occasion.  Sir, 
I  foresaw  that  the  course  which  I  have  taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  would 
expose  rae  to  serious  sacrifices.  I  foresaw  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  I  must  forfeit 
friendships  which  I  most  highly  valued — that  I  nmst  interrupt  political  relations  in 
which  I  felt  a  sincere  pride  ;  but  the  smallest  of  all  the  penalties  which  I  anticipated 
were  the  continued  venomous  attacks  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli.) 
Sir,  I  will  only  say  of  that  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  he,  after  reviewing  the 
whole  of  my  public  life — a  life  extending  over  thirty  years  previously  to  my 
accession  to  office  in  1841 — if  he  then  entertained  the  opinion  of  me  which  he 
now  professes;  if  bethought  I  was  guilty  of  these  petty  larcenies  from  Mr.  Horner 
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and  others,  it  is  a  little  surprising-  tliat  in  the  spring  of  1841,  after  his  long  expe- 
rience of  my  public  career,  he  should  have  been  prepared  to  give  me  his  confidence. 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that   he  should  have  been  ready — as  I  think  he  was — to 
unite  his  fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thus  employing  the  strongest  proof  which  any 
public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the   honour  and  integrity  of  a  minister  of  the 
Crown.     Sir,  I  have  explained  more  than  once  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  course.     1  did  feel  in  November  last  that  there 
was  just  cause  for  apprehension  of  scarcity  and 'famine  in  Ireland.     I  am   stating 
what  were  the  apprehensions  I  felt  at  that  time,  what  were  the  motives  from  which  I 
acted;  and  those  apprehensions,  though  they  may  be  denied  now,  were  at  least  shared 
then  by  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  below  the  gangway  (the  Protectionists.)    The 
hon.   member  for   Somersetshire  expressly  declared  that  at  the  period  to  which  I 
referred  he  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  suspension  of  the  Corn-laws.     An  hon. 
member,   also,  a  recent  addition  to   this  House,  who  spoke  with  great  ability  the 
other  night,  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Seyraer,)  distinctly  declared  that 
he  thought  I  should  have  abandoned  my  duty  if  I  had  not  advised  that,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,    the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
should  be  temporarily  removed.     I   may  have  been  wrong,  but   my  impression  was, 
first,  that  my  duty  towards  a  country  threatened  with  famine  required  that  that  which 
had  been  the  ordinary  remedy  under  all  similar  circumstances  should  be  resorted  to 
— namel3%  that  there  should  be  free  access  to  the  food  of  man  from  whatever  quarter 
it  might   come.     I  was  prepared  to  give  the  best  proof  which  public  men  generally 
can  give  of  tlie  sincerity  of  their  opinions,  by  tendering  my  resignation  of  office,  and 
devolving  upon  others   the  duty  of  proposing  this  measure;    and.  Sir,  I  felt  this — 
that  if  tiie^e  laws  were  once  suspended,  and    there  was  unlimited   access  to  food, 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  I,  and  those  with   whom  1  acted,  felt  the  strongest 
conviction  that  it  was  not  for  the  public  interest — that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of 
tiie  agricultural  party,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  permanently  to  reimpose  res- 
trictions on  the  importation  of  food.    I  could  not  propose  the  re-establishment  of  the 
existing  law  with  any  guarantee  for  its  permanence.     As  the  noble  lord  says,  I  had 
acted  with  Mr.  Iluskisson  in  1822,  182J,and  1826,  in  revising  the  commercial  system, 
and  applying  to  that  system  the  principle  of  free  trade.  In  1842,  after  my  accession 
to  office,  I  proposed  a  revision  of  the  Corn-laws.     Had  anything  taken  place  at  the 
election  of  1844  which  precluded  that  revision?  Was  there  a  public  assurance  given 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  at  the  election   of  1841,   that  the  existing  amount  of 
protection  to  agriculture  should   be   retained?     ["Yes,  yes!"]      There  was,  was 
there?     Then,   if  there  was,  you  were  as  guilty  as  I.     What  was   the  assurance 
given?     If  it  was  that  the  amount  of  protection  to  agriculture  which  existed  in  1840 
and   1841    should   be    retained,  opposition  ought  to  have  been  made  by  you  to  the 
revision  of  that  system  in  1842.     Wliy  was  the  removal   of  the  i)rohibition   on  the 
importation  of  foreign  meat  and  foreign  cattle  assented  to?     That   removal   must 
have  heen  utterly  at  variance  with  any  assurance  that  the  protection  to  agriculture, 
which  exi.ste<l  in  1840  and  1841,  should  be  retained.     Yet  that  removal  was  voted  by 
the  House  by  large  maj'iritics  ;  and  after  the  bill  of  1842,  was  I  not  repeatedly  asked 
tliis  question,   "Now   that  you  have  ])assed  this   bill  establishing  a  new  Corn-law, 
will  you  give  a  public   assurance  that  to  that  you  will  at  all  times  adhere  ?  "    Did  I 
not  uniformly  decline  to  give  any  such  assurance?    I  said  I  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
))o'.ing  an  alK-ratinn  of  that  law  at  the  tiuu>  when  the  question  was  put  to  me;  but  I 
distinctly  declared  that  I  would  not   fetter  for  ever  my  discretion  by  giving  such  a 
pleilge.     These  things  are  on  record.      It  was  quite  impossible  for  me,  consistently 
wiili  my  own  convictions,  after  a  sus])cnsiou  of  import  duties,  to  propose  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  existing  law  with  any  security  for  its  conliiiuance.     Well,  then,  the 
quf-slion  which  naturally  arose  was  this — shall  we  i)ropo.se  some  diminished  protec- 
tion to  agricultun>,  or,  in  the  state;  of  public  feeling  which  will  exist  after  the  susjjen- 
sion  of  restriction,   shall   wc   propose  a  |)ermanent  and   ultimate  settlement  of  the 
(picstion?      To  bo  of  any  avail,  it  must  have   been  diminished   greatly  below  its 
present  standard,  and    that  diminution,  I  believe,  would   have   met  witii  as   much 
opposition  from  the  agricidtural  body  as  the  attempt  finally  to  settle   the  question. 
y\iid  now,  after  all   these;  debates,   I   am   firmly  convinced   that   it   is  better  for  the 
agricultural  interest  to    contemplate  the  final  .settlement  of    this  question,  rather 
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tlian  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  law  giving  a  diminished  protection.  My 
belief  is,  that  a  diminished  protection  would  in  no  respect  conciliate  agricultural 
feeling;  and  this  I  must  say,  nothing  could  be  so  disadvantageous  as  to  give  an 
ineffectual  protection  and  yet  incur  all  tlie  odium  of  giving  an  adequate  one. 
What  have  we  been  told  during  this  discussion  ?  Witli  scarcely  an  exception, 
I  have  listened  attentively  to  every  speech  that  has  been  made  on  this  side 
of  the  House ;  and,  admitting  the  talent  that  has  been  displayed,  I  confess 
they  have  in  no  respect  altered  the  conviction  upon  which  I  liave  acted.  You 
tell  me  it  would  have  been  possible,  with  such  support  as  I  should  have  received, 
to  have  continued  the  existing  law;  I  believe  it  might  have  been.  As  far  as  the 
gratification  of  any  personal  object  of  ambition  is  concerned  —  (Interruption) — I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  any  reply  that  may  be  made  to  my  observations, 
and  I  think  it  is  hardly  l''air  to  attempt  to  interrupt  me  by  such  exclamations,  but  it 
has  so  far  succeeded.  [The  right  hon.  baronet  paused  a  few  moments  and  then 
continued.]  I  am  told  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  continue  this  protec- 
tion ;  but,  after  the  supension  of  it — for  I  now  assume  that  the  supension  would 
have  been  assented  to  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  Ireland' — the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  it  would  have  been  greatly  increased  ;  because  it  would  have  been  shown, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  that,  although  it  had  worked  tolerably  well  during 
the  continuance  of  abundance,  or  at  least  of  average  harvests,  yet  at  the  moment  it 
was  exposed  to  the  severe  trial  of  scarcity,  it  then  ceased  to  effect  the  object  for 
which  it  was  enacted,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  refer- 
ence to  restrictions  or  imports  generally,  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  difhculty 
of  maintaining  the  law.  There  would  have  been  public  proof  of  its  inefficiency  for 
one  of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  enacted.  But  let  nae  say,  although  it  has 
not  been  brought  prominently  under  consideration,  that,  without  any  reference  to  the 
case  of  Ireland,  the  working  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  during 
the  present  j-ear  has  not  been  satisfactory.  You  would  have  had  to  contend  not  merely 
with  difficulties  arising  from  suspension  on  account  of  the  case  of  Ireland,  but  it 
would  have  been  shown  to  you,  as  it  now  could  be  shown  to  you,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
has  been  high  on  account  of  the  apparent  lowness  in  the  price  of  corn;  while  that 
lowness  of  price  has  arisen  not  from  abundance  in  quantity,  but  from  deficient  quality. 
It  would  have  been  shown,  and  conclusively,  that  there  are  greater  disparities  of  price 
in  most  of  the  principal  markets  of  this  country — between  corn  of  the  highest  quality 
and  of  the  lowest,  than  have  ever  existed  in  former  periods.  It  would  have 
been  proved  that  there  never  was  a  greater  demand  than  there  has  been  during  the 
})resent  year  for  wheat  of  fine  quality,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  wheat  of  inferior 
(|uality,  which  forms  the  chief  article  brought  for  sale  into  our  domestic  markets. 
It  would  have  been  shown  you  that  had  there  been  free  access  to  wheat  of  higher 
quality,  than  they  have  assumed,  the  whole  population  of  this  country  would  for 
the  last  four  months  have  been  consuming  bread  of  a  better  quality.  My  belief, 
therefore,  is,  that  in  seeking  the  re-enactment  of  the  existing  law  after  its  suspension, 
you  would  have  had  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties  than  you  anticipate.  Still 
I  am  told,  "  You  woidd  have  had  a  majority."  I  think  a  majority  might  have  been 
obtained.  I  think  you  could  have  continued  this  law,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
creased difficulties,  for  a  short  time  longer;  but  I  believe  that  the  interval  of  its 
maintenance  would  have  been  but  short,  and  that  there  would  have  been,  during 
the  period  of  its  continuance,  a  desperate  conflict  between  different  classes  of  society ; 
that  your  arguments  in  favour  of  it  would  have  been  weak  ;  that  you  might  have 
had  no  alternative  at  an  early  period,  had  the  cycle  of  unfavourable  harvests  re- 
turned— and  who  can  give  an  assurance  that  they  would  not? — that  you  might  at 
an  early  period  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  concede  an  alteration  of  this  law  under 
circumstances  infinitely  less  favourable  than  the  present  to  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Dorsetshire  said,  "  We  can  fight 
the  league  with  their  own  weapons;"  that  is  to  say,  finding  that  we  cannot  control 
by  law  those  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Anti-Corn-law  league,  which  I  cannot 
defend,  and  which  I  very  sincerely  reprobate  were  ever  resorted  to — the  establish- 
ment of  voters  in  counties,  not  being  naturally  voters  in  those  counties — the  hon. 
gentleman  said,  "  We  can  make  fagot  votes  as  well  as  they ;  and  the  landed  in- 
terest," he  said,  "  bv  the  greater  facilities  whicli  they  possess,  would  be  able  to  beat 
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the  league."  Well,  but  wliat  a  sad  alternative  is  this!  What  a  sad  conflict  to  be 
carrying  on!  Even  admitting'  that  it  would  be  necessary,  and  might  be  done  from 
honest  convictions  of  that  necessity,  could  you  do  it  without  destroying  the  county 
constituencies?  Surely,  it  is  wise  to  consider  the  alternative;  and,  believe  me,  you 
■who  are  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aristocratic  system,  you  who  desire, 
wisely  and  justly  desire,  to  discourage  the  infusion  of  too  much  of  the  democratic 
principle  into  the  constitution  of  the  country,  although  you  might  for  a  time  have 
relied  on  the  fagot  votes  you  created  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  yet  the  interval 
would  not  be  long  before  that  weapon  would  break  short  In  your  hands!  You  would 
find  that  those  additional  votes  created  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  votes  oftlie 
league,  tiiough  when  brought  up  at  tlie  first  election,  under  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
citciuent  connected  with  the  Corn-laws,  they  might  have  been  true  to  your  side, 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  some  exciting  question  connected  with  demo- 
cratic feelings  would  arise,  and  then  your  votes  and  the  votes  of  the  league,  not 
being  subjected  to  legitimate  influence,  would  unite,  and  you  would  find  you  had 
entailed  on  the  country  permanent  evils;  destroying  the  constitution  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  temporary  remedy.  It  was  the  foresight  of  these  consequences — it 
was  the  belief  that  you  were  about  to  enter  into  a  bitter  and,  ultimately,  an  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  that  has  induced  me  to  think  that  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class  itself,  it  was  desirable  to  come  to  a  permanent 
and  equitable  settlement  of  this  question.  These  are  the  motives  on  which  I  acted. 
I  know  the  penalty  to  which  I  must  be  subject  for  having  so  acted;  but  I  declare, 
even  after  the  continuance  of  these  debates,  that  I  am  only  the  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  we  advise  is  correct.  An  hon.  gentleman  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  the  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson,)  informed 
us  that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  excitement  about  the  Corn-laws;  but  he  under- 
took to  give  a  peremptory  contradiction  to  that  report,  for  he  never  recollected  any 
public  question  being  proposed  involving  such  great  interests,  which,  on  the  whole, 
was  received  by  all  classes  concerned — by  the  manufacturing  and  by  the  agricultural 
classes — with  less  excitement  and  with  a  greater  disposition  to  confide  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  of  parliament.  Well,  if  that  be  so — if  this  question  is  proposed  at 
such  a  time — [Mr.  Hudson:  No,  no.]  I  certainly  understood  the  hon.  member 
to  make  that  statement.  [Mr.  Hudson:  I  will  explain  after.]  I  may  be  mistaken, 
and  of  course  I  am,  if  tlie  hon.  member  says  so;  but  I  understood  him  to  say,  that 
so  far  from  there  being  any  undue  excitement,  he  thought  that  there  was  much  less 
than  could  have  been  exj)ected,  and  that  all  parties  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  parliament.  [Mr.  Hudson:  What  I  stated  I  believe  was  this:  that  there 
was  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the  bill — not  that  there  was  a  deep  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  agriculturist  against  it,  but  that  there  was  no  public  excitement  in  its 
favour.]  That  varies  very  little  from  the  expressions  I  used,  and  entirely  justifies 
the  inference  whicdi  I  drew.  If  there  be  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
no  strong  feeling  on  the  jjart  of  the  agriculturists  against  it,  it  a|)pears  to  me  that 
this  is  not  an  unfavourable  moment  for  the  dispassionate  consideration  by  parlia- 
ment of  a  sul)ject  otherwise  calculated  to  promote  excitement  on  the  part  of  one 
class,  and  to  cause  great  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  other;  and  the  hon.  niem- 
licr'.s  statement  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  belief  that  it  is  wise  (o  undertake 
the  selllerncnt  of  this  fpu-stion  when  there  is  siudi  absence  of  excitement,  rather  than 
fo  wait  until  a  jjcriod  when  unfavoiu-ahh-  harvests  and  depressed  manufactures  may 
have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which  may  render  it  less  easy  for  you  to  e.Kcrcise 
a  (liijiassirmafe  jud;,'-ment  on  the  matter.  Sir,  I  do  not  rest  my  support  of  this 
bill  merely  upon  the  te:iiporary  groiuid  of  scarcity  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  rest  my 
su|Pi)orl of  the  bill  upon  that  temporary  scarcity,  hut  I  believe  that  scarcity  left  no 
.'dterniitive  to  us  but  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  this  (piestion;  and  that  con- 
sidcnilion  beting  necessary,  I  think  that  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  (piestion  is 
not  oidy  imperative,  but  the  best  i)<)licy  for  all  c(mc(!rne(l.  And  I  repeat  now  that 
I  have  a  firm  belief  that  it  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  — for  the  best  interests  of 
fli(^  country,  indeiicndent  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  us  by  tempoi-ary  scarcity,  it 
i^  for  tin-  g(;heral  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  an  arrangement  should 
be  rnad(!  for  a  permanent  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  introduction  of  food. 
I  will  assign  my  reasons  for  that  opinion.       I  take  my  fuels  from  the  opponents  of 
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tliis  measure.  I  take  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  memher  for  Oxfordshire 
— a  speech  distinguished  by  all  the  ability  and  usual  earnestness  and  research  of 
the  hon.  gentleman.  We  shall  have  no  dili'erence  respecting  our  facts,  for  I  shall 
take  them  from  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  just 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  The  hon.  gentleman  said — "  Allowing  that 
the  facts  and  figures  which  we  have  produced  for  the  last  thirty  years  are  correct, 
then  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  trade — that  there  has  been  a 
cheapening  of  conimodities;  but  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  great  masses  of  the  people."  Now,  all  of  you  admit  that  the  real 
question  at  issue  is  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  population;  we  wish  to  elevate  in  the  gradation  of  society  that  great  class 
which  gains  its  support  by  manual  labour — that  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  The 
mere  interests  of  the  landlords — the  mere  interests  of  the  occupying  tenants,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  are  subordinate  to  the  great  question — what  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  comforts,  to  improve  the  con(iition,_  and  elevate  the  social  character  of 
the  millions  who  subsist  by  manual  labour,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures or  in  agriculture?  What,  then,  says  the  hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire?  Take 
his  statements  to  be  correct;  and  they  suggest  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
Here  is  a  country  in  which  wealth  has  increased — in  which  trade  has  increased — in 
which  commodities  have  been  cheapened;  "But,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "thesocial 
condition  of  the  people  has  not  been  raised;  I  have  tried  it  by  every  test  by  which 
I  can  determine  the  fact,  and  the  conclusion  I  come  to  is  that  it  has  not."  If  that 
be  so,  is  it  not  a  formidable  state  of  things?  If  increased  wealth  and  enjoyment — 
if  increased  trade  and  cheaper  commodities  have  not  given  the  people  more  con- 
tentment, have  not  elevated  them  in  the  moral  scale — if  the  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment of  those  who  form  the  foundation  and  platform  of  society  has  not  advanced, 
is  that  not  a  subject  of  serious  reflection?  He  says,  "  I  look  to  the  state  of  crime — 
it  has  increased;  I  look  to  the  great  articles,  not  of  consumption,  but  of  luxury, 
which  have  become  necessities;  I  look  to  sugar,  to  tea,  and  to  other  articles  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  I  find  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  consumption." 
He  says — "  I  draw  my  inferences  from  the  facts  and  the  statistics  of  the  last  thirty 
years."  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  the  thirty  years  commence. 
That  is  the  year  1815.  Then  began  the  present  system  of  protection  to  agriculture. 
You  say  you  have  carefully  considered  this  state  of  things — that  j'ou  have  looked  at 
them  for  the  last  thirty  years;  and  you  find  increased  wealth,  increased  trade,  but 
a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  people.  With  what  do  you  compare  the  condition  of 
the  people  for  the  last  thirty  years  ?  With  what  preceding  period  do  you  institute  tlie 
comparison  ?  Take  any  period  of  the  last  century.  Let  us  exclude  the  war ;  be- 
cause during  the  war  which  began  in  1793,  there  was  a  great  dislocation  of  capital, 
and  a  great  derangement  of  social  interest.  Our  comparison,  to  take  a  period  of 
peace  similar  to  that  of  the  last  thirty  years,  must  be  a  period  which  preceded  the 
French  war.  We  must  go  to  the  last  century.  Take  what  period  you  please — 
take  the  period  from  1700  down  to  1791  ;  and  now  let  us  compare  what  was  the  state 
of  the  lavv  when  the  people,  according  to  your  showing,  were  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Let  us  compare  the  state  of  the  law  at 
this  period,  or  at  any  part  of  this  period,  as  compared  with  that  when  protection  to 
agriculture  began  in  1815.  Why,  for  the  first  sixty-six  years  of  the  last  century 
there  was  no  impediment  to  the  importation  of  corn.  For  the  first  sixty-six  yoars 
of  that  century  this  country  was  an  exporting  country.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
were  the  agriculturists  of  Croatio  and  Hungary  at  that  time  about?  Why  did  they 
not  send  us  corn  ?  This  country  was  exporting  corn  at  that  time — the  price  of 
corn  was  low,  and  did  not  exceed  41s.  What  was  the  law  passed  in  1773  ?  Why, 
foreign  corn  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d.  when  the  price  was  above  49s.  6d. ;  and 
under  that  law,  for  six  years  after  it  was  passed,  this  country  was  an  exporting  coun- 
try. And  did  agriculture  suffer  during  that  period  ?  Why,  Sir,  there  were  more 
enclosure  bills  passed  during  that  period,  when  there  was  a  free  importation  of 
foreign  corn — when  it  might  be  brought  in  at  a  duty  of  6J.  if  the  price  exceeded  49*. 
than  ever  before.  There  were  not  less  than  1,5G0  enclosure  bills  passed.  You  sa\',  then, 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  comparatively  better  in  point  of  morality  and  com- 
fort than  since  1815.     In  1815,  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  thirty  years, 
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this  law  was  passed — tliat  foreifrn  corn  should  not  be  imported  into  England  until 
after  the  price  had  arrived  at  80s.  Tliere  was  a  positive  prohibition  of  foreign  corn 
unless  the  price  arrived  at  80s.  That  was  the  perfection  of  protection.  Was  that  to 
continue?  You  relaxed  it.  In  18'22,  .vou  permitted  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
when  the  price  exceeded  70s.  You  altered  this  law  again,  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Newcastle  under  Lyme  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  ranks  with  principles  and  ancient  institu- 
tions. By  the  the  law  of  1828,  you  subjected  foreign  corn  when  the  i)rice  was  under 
G4s.  to  a  duty  of  23s.  8d. ;  when  it  was  at  69s.  you  subjected  it  to  a  duty  of  16s.  8c/. ; 
and  that  law  remained  in  force  till  1842  ;  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  this  law, 
until  you  altered  it  in  1842,  that  you  have  the  admission  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Oxfordshire,  that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  has  not 
imf)roved.  What,  also,  did  we  in  181o  ?  We  imposed  enormous  duties  and  positive 
lirohibitions  upon  other  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  At  that  time  the 
duty  upon  foreign  butter  and  cheese  was  2s.  Gd.  and  Is.  6d.  respectively;  we  raised 
it  to  c£l  and  10s.  6d.  Therefore,  we  did  in  1815  adopt  the  princi[)le  of  strict  pro- 
tection to  agriculture;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  finds  crime  increased, 
and  the  command  over  comforts  and  the  moderate  luxuries  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  necessities  lessened.  He  says  that  is  the  result  of  the  inspection  of  thirty 
years.  So  much,  then,  for  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Now  I 
come  to  the  facts  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  heard 
i'.is  speech ;  I  was  sorry  to  observe  the  indisposition  under  which  he  laboured — an 
indisposition  which  in  no  degree  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
nr  ])revented  him  from  speaking  with  his  usual  clearness  and  power.  I  ask  you  to 
f.:ko  t!ie  facts  uf  the  hon.  gentleman  since  1815.  I  am  (juoting  the  very  expressions 
lie  used;  the  account  I  am  giving  of  agriculture  since  that  period  is  not  mine,  but  his. 
1  followed  him  closely,  and  took  down  his  account  of  the  condition  of  agriculture 
under  a  state  of  almost  perfect  protection.  In  1815  you  had  prohibition  of  foreign  im- 
portation till  corn  exceeded  80s  ;  and  these  are  the  historical  annals  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, the  advocate  of  agricultural  protection.  In  1816  and  1817,  he  says,  3'ou 
had  severe  distress.  [Mr.  Cayley :  In  1815  and  1816.]  I  think  it  was  after 
1815  and  1816 — I  think  it  was  in  1817,  that  a  speech  was  made  from  the  throne 
lamenting  the  state  of  society,  and  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  designing  men  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  country.  It  was  in  1817  that  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended,  and  the  seditious  meetings  bill  was  passed.  In  1819,  the 
hon.  gentleman  said,  such  was  the  severity  of  distress,  the  six  acts  passed  into  a  law. 
In  1822,  he  said,  agricultural  distress  was  so  intense  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  tlie  |)urpose  of  devising  a  remedy.  He  said  that  at  that  time  the  price  of  wheat — 
<.f  beautiful  wheat — was  40s. ;  that  a  farmer  stated,  I  think,  that  where  there  were  150 
persons  usually  our,  of  emj)loy,  there  were  then  300  ;  and  that  he  had  the  greatest 
dilliculfy,  on  accoimt  of  the  low  price  of  wheat,  in  giving  employment  to  the  agri- 
<;ultural  labourers.  From  1822  the  hon.  gentleman  advanced  to  1830,  and  he  said 
that  in  1830,  on  account  of  the  de])ress('d  state  of  agriculture,  we  had  the  "  Swing" 
fires.  In  1833  agriculture  was  again  so  de|)ressed  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  consider  tliat  distress,  and  to  atteni])!  to  devise  a  remedy.  He  said 
tiiat  ili(!rc  were  thirty-five  villages  in  the  north  of  Enghind  with  a  population  of 
2(K),()0()  ])ersons  <lcpcnding  ujjon  their  labour,  and  tlieir  wages  did  not  exceed 
3.V.  Hill/,  per  week,  per  man.  In  1834,  he  said,  the  Preston  oi)eratives  presented  a 
petition  to  tliis  House,  in  whicii  they  com])laineil  of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
'.ice.  The  year  J 835,  lu'  said,  was  as  bad  as  the  year  1822,  and  prices  were  so  low 
tliat  tlic  ordinary  enijdoyment  of  iigricniture  could  not  be  afforded.  1836  and  1837, 
li(!  said,  were  years  of  sudden  prosperity  ;  but  that  came  to  an  end  in  1838,  and  there 
w;is  prr»Htralion  and  sulfcring  from  1839  to  1842.  'i'iiat  is  the  account  which  the 
lion,  meiiilicr  gives  of  the  state  of  agricultun;  under  that  protection  which  was 
tcriiiiiiated  liy  tiie  i)ill  of  1842.  Now,  observe  what  the  hon.  mend)er  also  said; 
lie  s;iii|  that  there  was  a  constant  alternation  of  high  prices  and  of  low  jirices ;  and 
In-  said,  did'cring  from  many  who  concur  with  him  in  their  vote,  tliat  the  low  prices, 
thoii>,'li  caused  by  favourable  harvests,  entailed  tlu;  greatest  suffering  n|)on  the  agri- 
ciiliural  classes,  and  tiiat  in  1H22  and  1835,  tiie  fanner  who  had  sold  liis  wheat  for  less 
than  40s.  comiilaincd,  on  account  of  the  lown«'ss  of  prices,  that  he  could  not  give 
the  usual  enijiloyment.     That  lowness  of  price  did  not  arise  from  competition  with 
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fi)reign  corn ;  tliere  was  no  foreign  corn  imported  to  reduce  prices;  that  low  price 
was  caused  by  competition  amongst  tlie  home  growers  of  corn.  'J'here  was  a  ghit 
of  productive  harvests,  there  was  no  outlet  for  it,  and  tiiere  was  prostration  and  sutfer- 
ing  of  the  agriculturists  in  consequence.  That  is  the  account  which  the  hon.  member 
gives  of  the  result  of  high  protection,  not  u|)on  the  manufacturing  interest,  but  upon 
the  agricultural;  and  when  he  had  given  that  account — when  he  had  detailed  tl.ose 
sufferings  on  tiie  part  of  the  agriculturists,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman 
conclude  with  a  quotation — 

"  AVoodraan,  spare  that  tree !" — 

I  beg  pardon,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  ask  the  hon.  member  to  supply  me  with 
the  verse,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  that  not  a  bough  must  be  touched;  that  those 
whom  it  sheltered  in  youth  ought  to  let  it  remain  in  their  old  age  ;  after  that  account 
of  the  conseciuences  of  this  high  protection  upon  the  agricultural  interest,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  advice  which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  us,  not  to  touch  a  bough 
of  that  tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  agriculture  had  so  long  flourished.  If  he  had 
said — 

"  Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die 

*  *  *         *       » 

*  *  agro  qui  statuit  meo 

Te,  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 

In  domiui  caput  imraerentis"' — 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  quotation.  But  now,  is  there  no  excep- 
tion to  be  made  from  this  period  of  thirty  years  ?  Did  nothing  occur  at  the  latter 
part  of  that  period  of  thirty  years  to  exempt  it  from  the  stigma  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man cast  upon  the  preceding  part?  There  have  been  three  years — 1843,  1844,  and 
1845 — during  which  you  have  had,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  benefits  of  plenty 
and  of  cheapness.  During  the  last  three  of  these  thirty  years  the  average  price  of 
wheat  a  little  exceeded  505. ;  and  let  us  see  whether  during  that  period  that  censure 
will  apply  which  applies  to  the  former  period — let  us  see  whether,  during  the  last 
three  years,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  comfort,  no  improvement  in  morality,  no 
abatement  of  seditious  feeling  or  disaffection.  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  abundance  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  three  years ;  you  say  the 
cause  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  tariff,  but  that  good  harvests  have  produced 
abundance.  Be  it  so.  But  there  has  been  comparative  abundance.  There  has 
been  a  less  outlay  required  for  the  purchase  of  articles  of  first  necessity. 
You  say  there  has  been  a  demand  for  labour  on  railways.  Why,  that  is  an 
effect,  and  not  a  cause.  It  is  on  account  of  your  prosperity  that  you  are  enabled 
to  apply  your  capital  to  internal  improvements,  causing  this  demand  for  labour 
and  giving  increased  wages;  and  do  you  believe  if  wheat  had  been  at  70s.  in- 
stead of  oOs.,  there  would  have  been  the  same  stimulus  to  the  application  of  capital  ? 
But  grant  that  the  tariff  of  1842  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  abatement  of  i)rice  in 
1843,  1844,  and  1845.  I  will  concede  it  to  you  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  favour 
of  Providence — to  good  harvests.  But  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
abundance.  I  will  take  the  tests  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  says,  facts  and  figures 
show  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  consumption.  Now,  I  will  show  that  during 
the  last  tliree  years  trade  has  flourished,  capital  has  accumulated  ;  but  that  you  can- 
not say  of  the  last  three  years  what  you  can  say  of  the  preceding  twenty-seven  years 
— that  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  I  will 
first  take  those  articles  which  enter  largely  into  cou'^umption.  I  have  here  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  certain  articles  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1839  to  1841,  and  from  1843  to  18i6,  showing  the  average  quantity 
of  each  article  in  each  of  those  periods.  In  the  first  three  years,  when  the  prices  of 
provisions  were  high,  the  average  consumption  of  sugar — for  the  three  years  ending 
in  1841 — was  3,826,000  cwt.  The  average  consum])tion  for  the  last  three  years, 
ending  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  had  increased  Irom  3,826,000  cwt.  to  4,346,000  cwt. 
The  average  consumption  of  tea  in  the  first  three  years  was  34,685,000  lb.  In  the 
last  three  years  it  increased  to  42,000,000  lb.  The  average  consumption  of  coffee 
during  the  first  three  years  of  high  price  was  27,941,000  lb.  annually;  the  average 
couiumption  of  the  lust  three  years  was  31,883,000  lb.     The  consumption  of  cocoa 
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in  the  first  three  years  averaged  1,859,000  lb.  annually;  in  the  last  three  years 
2,575,000  lb.  Take  another  article,  which,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  enters  largely 
into  the  consumption  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  not  a  bad  test  of  their  comfort.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  the  consumption  of  currants  averaged  175,000  cwt. ;  in 
the  last  three  years  it  had  increased  to  280,000  cwt.  I  take  then  the  tests  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire — the  consumption  of  articles  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  the  people ;  and  I  show  him  that  comparative  plenty  has  produced  this  change  in 
the  command  of  the  working  classes  over  the  smaller  luxuries  of  life.  I  will  next 
come  to  a  more  important  point — the  state  of  crime.  You  have  now  an  official  record, 
presented  within  a  few  days,  of  what  has  been  the  state  of  crime  in  this  country 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Now,  what  was  the  state  of  crime  during  the  first 
periods  of  twenty-seven  years?  From  the  first  record  in  1805  down  to  1842,  when 
the  commitments  attained  the  maximum  number  hitherto  recorded,  the  increase  in 
crime  progressed  from  year  to  year,  until  it  had  extended  to  above  600  per  cent.  In 
1843,  a  change  commenced.  In  that  year  the  number  of  commitments  decreased. 
Within  the  last  six  years,  three  years  of  great  increase  of  crime  have  been  followed 
by  three  years  during  which  the  decrease  was  so  considerable  that  the  number  of 
commitments  in  1845  has  been  reduced  to  what  it  was  seven  years  ago.  In  the 
three  j'ears  of  high  prices,  this  was  the  state  of  crime  in  each  year: — The  number 
of  commitments  in  the  first  year  was  27,187  ;  in  the  second,  27,760;  and  in  the 
third,  31,309.  During  the  last  thre?  years  the  number  of  commitments  has  been — 
in  the  first  year,  29,591  ;  in  the  second,  26,542;  and  in  the  tliird,  24,303.  Well, 
then,  I  take  this  other  test  of  criminality  and  the  extension  of  morality;  and  I  ask 
whether  we  can  resist  the  legitimate  inference  that  the  comparative  cheapness  and 
plenty  which  have  existed  during  the  last  three  years,  have  had  their  effect  in  pro- 
ducing this  diminished  criminality  ?  The  gentleman  who  drew  up  this  return  says — 
"  The  decrease  of  commitments  in  England,"  for  the  last  three  years,  "  has  there- 
fore been  general,  continued,  and  extensive,  to  a  degree  of  which  there  is  no  recorded 
example  in  this  kingdom." 

He  says  again — "  In  the  sixth  class,  containing  those  offences  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  definitions  of  the  foregoing  classes" — violence  to  the  person,  and  offences 
against  property — "there  is  a  total  absence  of  commitments  for  seditious  riots  or 
sedition." 

A  total  absence  of  commitments  for  these  offences !  Why,  can  you  have  a  stronger 
I)roof  of  the  improvement  of  a  country,  apart  from  the  command  of  comforts,  than 
the  fact  that  there  should  have  been  this  progressive  diminution  in  commitments, 
and  a  total  absence  of  any  commitments  for  sedition  or  seditious  riots  ?  I  saj',  there- 
fore, comparing  the  result  of  the  three  years  when  we  have  had  diminished  protection 
to  agriculture,  and  a  reduced  price  of  provisions,  with  the  twenty-seven  preceding 
years,  the  inference  is,  just  that  the  diminution  of  crime  is  attributable  to  an  increased 
command  over  those  articles  which  constitute  the  food  of  the  people.  But  you  saj', 
"  As  this  liappy  state  of  things  has  arisen  diu'ing  the  exi-tencc  of  the  present  Corn- 
laws — as  the  jtrescnt  Corn-laws  have  been  co-existent  with  cheapness  and  plenty,  on 
what  principle  do  you  seek  to  disturb  this  hajjpy  arrangement?  You  have  proved 
that,  co-existent  with  the  Corn-laws,  there  have  been  cheapness  and  happiness ;  why, 
tlieii,  do  you  now  come  forward  to  propose  their  alteration  ? "  Why,  if  you  can  show 
nie  that  those  la«s  were  the  cause  of  this  hap])iness  and  plenty,  that  would  no  doubt 
be  a  strong  and  |>owerfid  rcji^^on  for  their  continuance.  IJut  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
sirtiultaneousiy  with  a  rcduccil  protection  to  agriculture,  there  has  been  not  only  no 
(iiiiiiiiiitiun  in  agricultural  improvement,  hut  increased  exertions,  an  increased  de- 
maiiil  for  agriciiltnial  jjroducts,  and  increased  comfort  for  the  |)eople.  As  you  have 
proceeded  (I(nv[)war(ls  from  1.S15  to  1842,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  benefit 
from  tile  abatement  of  protection.  If  we  could  anticipate  that  the  law  of  1S42  would 
continue  to  produce  all  the  advantages  to  which  I  liave  referred,  that  might  be  a 
conclusive  reason  for  adhering  to  it.  15ut  you  assert  that  favourable  harvests  have 
occasioned  these  advantages.  ^V  hy,  what  guarantee  have  you  for  the  continuance 
of  favouralde  harvests?  You  have  had  comj)aratively  favourable  harvests  for  tlie 
last  three  years;  and  you  say  then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue this  l;iw.  Continue  the  law,  say  1  too,  if  you  can  prove  that  this  particular 
law  has  bjeu  tiie  cause  of  these  benefits.     If,  however,  you  say  that  favourable  har- 
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vests  have  been  the  cause,  I  say  then,  that  that  does  not  con'-titute  any  reason  for 
continuing  the  law.     Those  who  have  observed  attentively  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  have  remarked  that  there  are  cycles  of  favourable  and  unfavourable  years. 
There  was  an  unfavourable  cycle  of  years  in  1839,  1840,  and  in  1841,  during  which 
time  there  was  great  distress.     There  has  been  since  a  favourable  cycle  of  years, 
during  which  there  has  been  comi)arative  abundance.     But  supposing  that  this  cj'cle 
of  years  in  which  we  have  had  unfavourable  harvests  should  again  return,  have  we, 
I  ask,  any  security  that  the  law  of  1842  will  enable  us  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of 
food  ?     Suppose,  also,  that,  co-existent  with  those  unfavourable  harvests,   we  had 
also  a  depressed  state  of  manufactures — shall  we  then  be  in  a  favourable  position  for 
making  any  alteration  in  the  law?     Remember  how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
we  had  the  state  of  Paisley,  of  Slieffield,  and  of  Stockjxirt,  brouglit  under  our  special 
notice.     Now,  if  these  times  should  au-ain  return,  after  this  interval  of  comparative 
happiness,  when  the  contrast  of  our  misery  will  be  considerably  heightened  by  the 
preceding  period  of  happiness  which  has  prevailed,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  in  existence  a  law  which  leaves  a  duty  of  16.s.  a  quarter  upon  wheat 
when  it  had  arrived  at  the  price  of  56s.  ?     You  may  say,  "  Disregard  the  progress  of 
public  opinion;  defy  the  league;  enter  into  a  combination  against  it;  determine  to 
fight  the  battle  of  protection,  and  you  Avill  succeed."     My  firm  belief  is — without 
yielding  to  the  dictation  of  the  league  or  any  other  body — ["  Oh,  oh  !"] — yes,  sub- 
jecting myself  to  that  imputation,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  my  firm  belief  is,  that  it 
is  most  consistent  with  prudence  and  good  policy,  most  consistent  with  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves,  most  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  territorial  aristocracy  ,«seeing  by  how  precarious  a  tenure,  namely,  the  vicissitudes 
of  seasons,  you  hold  your  present  protection  system — I  say,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes,  in  these  times  of  comparative  comfort  and  com- 
parative calm,  to  anticipate  the  angry  discussions  which  might  arise,  by  proposing 
at  once  a  final  adjustment  of  this  question.     1  liave  stated  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  take  the  present  course.     You  may  no  doubt  say,   that  I  am  only 
going  on  the  experience  of  three  years,  and  am  acting  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  my  whole  life.     Well,  I  admit  that  charge — I  admit  that  I  have  defended  the 
existence  of  the  C'orn-laws — yes,  and  that  up  to  the  present  period,  I  have  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  to  destroy  them.     1  candidly  admit  all  this;  but 
when  I  am  told  that  I  am  acting  inconsistently  with  the  principles  of  my  whole  life, 
by  advocating  free  trade,  I  give  this  statement  a  peremptory  denial.     During  the 
last  three  j'cars,  I  have  subjected  myself  to  many  taunts  on  this  question,  and  jWu 
have  often  said  to  me  that  Earl  Grey  had  found  out  something  indicating  a  change 
in  my  opinions.     Did   I   not  say   I   thought   that  we  ought  not  hastily  to  disturb 
vested  interests  by  any  rash  legislation  ?     Did  I  not  declare  that  the  principle  of 
political  economy  suggested  the  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the  selling 
in  the  dearest  market?     Did  I  not  say,  I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  so  special 
in  the  produce  of  agriculture,  that  should  exempt  it  from  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  applied  already  to  other  articles?     You  have  a  right,  I  admit, 
to  taunt  me  with  any  change  of  opinion  upon  tlie  Corn-laws;  but  when  you  say, 
that  by  my  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  I  have  acted  in  contradiction  to 
those  principles  which  I  have  always  avowed  during  my  whole  life,  that  charge,  at 
least,  I  say,  is  destitute  of  foundation.     Sir,  I  will  not  enter  at  this  late  hour  into 
the  discussion  of  any  other  topic.     Sir,  I  foresaw  the  consequences  that  have  resulted 
from  the  measures  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  propose.     We  were  charged  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  taking  security  against  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland.     Wc 
did  not  act  lightly.     We  did  not  form  our  opinion  upon  merely'  local  information — 
the  information  of  local  authorities  likely  to  be  inlluenced  by  an  undue  alarm.     Be- 
fore I  and  those  who  agreed  with  me  came  to  that  conclusion,  we  had  adopted  every 
means — by  local  inquiry,  and  by  sending  i)erfectly  disinterested  persons  of  authority 
to  Ireland — to  form  a  just  and  correct  opinion.      Whether  we  were  mistaken  or  not 
— I  believe  we  were  not  mistaken — but,  even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a  generous  con- 
struction should  be  put  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
tlie  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of  the  subjects  of  tlie  Queen  from  the  con- 
sequences of  scarcity  and  famine.     Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions, I  feel  severely  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  almost  all  of  whom 
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1  heretofore  received  a  most  generous  support.  So  far  from  expecting  them,  as  some 
have  said,  to  adopt  my  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognize  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  own.  I  recognize  their  perfect  right,  on  account  of  the  admitted 
failure  of  my  speculation,  to  withdraw  from  me  their  confidence.  I  honour  their 
motives,  but  I  claim,  and  I  always  will  claim,  while  intrusted  with  such  powers  and 
subject  to  such  responsibility  as  the  minister  of  this  great  country  is  intrusted  with, 
and  is  subject  to — I  always  will  assert  the  right  to  give  that  advice  which  I  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  well-being.  I  was  not  considering, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury,  what  was  the  best 
bargain  to  make  for  a  party.  I  was  considering  first  what  were  the  best  measures 
to  avert  a  great  calamity,  and,  as  a  secondary  consideration,  to  relieve  that  interest 
which  I  was  bound  to  protect  from  the  odiuai  of  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  measures 
which  I  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  averting  that  calamity.  Sir,  I 
cannot  charge  myself  or  my  colleagues  with  having  been  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  institutions  of  this  country  have 
suffered  during  our  administration  of  power.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  says 
he  hopes  that  the  discussions  which  have  threatened  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
relations  with  the  United  States  will  be  brought  to  a  fortunate  close.  Sir,  I  think 
I  can  appeal  to  the  course  which  we  have  pursued,  against  some  obloquy,  some- 
misconstruction,  some  insinuations,  that  we  were  abandoning  the  honour  of  this 
country — I  think  I  can  appeal  to  the  past  experience  of  this  government,  that  it  has 
been  our  earnest  desire,  by  every  oftbrt  consistently  with  the  national  honour,  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
principle,  so  long  as  we  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  will 
continue  to  influence  us  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  our  unfortunate  differences 
with  the  United  States.  Sir,  if  I  look  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — if  I  look  to 
the  position  of  the  Church — if  I  look  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy — I  cannot 
charge  myself  with  having  taken  any  course  inconsistent  with  conservative  principles, 
calculated  to  endanger  the  privileges  of  any  branch  of  the  legislature,  or  of  any 
institutions  of  the  country.  My  earnest  wish  has  been,  during  my  tenure  of  power, 
to  impress  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  belief  that  the  legislature  was  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame  its  legislation  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 
I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  greatest  object  which  we  or  any  other  government 
can  contemplate  should  be  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  that  class  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  brought  into  no  direct  relationship  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
ffttichise.  I  wish  to  convince  them  that  our  object  has  been  so  to  apportion  tax- 
ation, that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and  labour  from  any  undue  burden,  and  transfer 
it,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  those  who  are  better  enabled  to 
bear  it.  I  look  to  the  present  peace  of  this  country;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all 
disturbance — to  the  non-existence  of  any  commitment  for  a  seditious  offence;  I  look 
to  the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  mind;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  disaffection  ; 
I  look  to  tlic  increased  and  growing  pul)hc  confidence  on  account  of  the  course  you 
have  tuken  in  relieving  trade  from  restrictions,  and  industry  from  unjust  burdens; 
and  where  there  was  dissatisfaction  I  see  contentment,  where  there  was  turbulence  I 
see  there  is  peace;  where  there  was  disloyalty  I  see  there  is  loyalty;  I  see  a  dis- 
position to  confide  in  you,  and  not  to  agitate  (juestions  that  are  at  the  foundations  of 
your  institutions.  Deprive  me  of  power  to-morrow,  you  can  never  deprive  me  of 
tiie  consciousness  Ihat  1  have  exercised  the  p.ovvers  committed  to  me  from  no  corrupt 
or  interested  motives  -from  no  desire  to  gratify  ambition,  or  attain  any  personal 
«)bjccf;  tliat  I  have  laboured  to  maintain  peace  abroad  consistently  with  the  national 
honour,  and  defending  every  jjublic  riglit — to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  great 
body  of  tlie  jieopk-  in  thejustice  of  your  decisions,  and  by  the  means  of  equal  law  to 
dispense?  with  all  coercive  powers — to  maintain  loyalty  to  the  'JMirone,  and  attach- 
ment to  tlie  conslitiition,  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the 
great  Ijody  of  tiic  pooph'. 

'I'iie  (luestion   tiiat  the  bill   be  now  read  a  third  time  was,  after  some  further 
discussion,  put  and  carried  by  a  majorily  of  U8. 
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June  19,  1846. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  Sir,  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
resuming  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  prevention  of  murder  in  Ireland,  I  deeply 
regret  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  obstruct,  even  for  a  short  time,  the 
progress  of  public  business  by  any  explanation  of  a  personal  nature.  I  deeply  regret 
that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  (perhaps  a  doubt- 
ful one,  as  I  have  spoken  in  the  course  of  the  debate,)  of  making  any  observations 
upon  the  motion  for  reading  the  Order  of  the  Day  ;  but,  Sir,  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  gentleman,  however  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  public  business,  however  he  may  regret  the  obstruction  of  that  business 
by  persomil  explanations,  however  rigid  his  adherence  to  the  forms  of  this  House — 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  there  be  any  member  who  now  hears  me,  in  whose  estima- 
tion I  should  not  suffer  were  I  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
noticing  that  which  took  place  in  this  House  on  Monday  last. 

I  thank  the  House,  at  least  the  great  majority  of  the  House,  for  their  ready  acqui- 
escence in  my  appeal  to  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  accusations  which 
were  directed  against  me  until  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  my  defence. 
There  was  on  the  part  of  this  House  a  general  and  a  generous  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  that  appeal.  They  felt.  Sir,  that  I  must  labour  under  no  small  disadvan- 
tage in  being  called  upon  to  answer  accusations  which  might  have  been  preferred  at 
any  time  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the  means  of  defence  were  more  within 
my  reach,  and  the  opportunities  of  ehicidating  the  whole  matter  were  greater  than 
they  can  be  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.  I  little  thought  that  I  should  have 
been  called  upon  in  the  year  1846,  to  answer  accusations  connected  with  the  tran- 
sactions of  182-5,  1827,  and  1829.  There  have  been  great  political  conflicts  and 
great  political  excitement  since  that  period.  Since  the  first  period — since  1825 — 
there  has  been  the  severance  from  Mr.  Canning ;  the  formation  of  the  government 
of  Lord  Goderich  ;  the  union  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  myself  in  1828  ;  the  separation  from  us  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  same  year,  on  matters  totally  unconnected  with  the  reputation  or  character  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Then  followed  the  fierce  conflicts  of  1829,  when  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
propose  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.  In  1830,  the  government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — the  combination  of  parties  against  that  government,  and  the 
loss  of  power  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  those  who  held  office  under  him  ; 
then  followed  the  government  of  Lord  Grey,  and  the  severe  conflicts  of  reform  ;  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1834  ;  and  the  formation  of 
that  government  over  which  I  presided  in  1835,  attempting  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
this  country  by  a  minority  of  this  House  for  about  three  months,  when  I  yielded  to 
the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite;  and  the  formation  of  their  government  in  1835 
ensued.  Surely  after  such  a  series  of  party  contentions,  I  was  justified  in  presum- 
ing that  the  events  of  1825,  1827,  and  1829,  so  far  as  they  could  be  the  subject  of 
crimination  against  me,  were  buried  in  oblivion;  and  many  years  ago  every  docu- 
ment connected  with  those  events  had  been  sent  to  a  distance  from  London,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  them  for  any  purpose  of 
explanation  or  defence.  When  the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  was  made  on 
Monday  night,  I  had  not  the  means  of  access  to  a  single  paper ;  occupied  as  I  was 
by  urgent  public  duties,  I  was  unable  to  repair  to  the  place  of  their  deposit ;  the 
private  secretaries  by  whose  aid  the  correspondence  of  that  period  was  conducted, 
have  passed  away  ;  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  had  been  sent  to  my  country 
residence  in  Staffordshire.  It  has  been  examined  by  those  who  were  no  parties  to 
the  conduct  of  it,  and  who  have  brought  to  London  a  confused  and  com})licated  mass 
of  documents,  from  which  I  have  for  the  last  three  days  been  attempting  to  collect 
the  materials  for  my  vindication  from  charges  directed  against  my  veracity  and 
honour.  Sir,  when  I  heard  those  charges,  I  had  a  perfect  conviction  that  they  were 
unfounded.  I  listened  to  them  with  that  calmness  which  results  from  the  conscious 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  founded  in  truth,  but  yet  with  that  anxiety  which 
every  man  must  feel  who  fears  that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  may  not  be 
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enabled  to  establish  that  complete  and  satisfactory  defence  which  lie  could  have  made, 
if,  in  common  fairness  and  common  justice,  such  accusations  had  been  preferre(l 
when  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  the  debates,  and  took  part  in  them,  was  yet 
recent ;  when  I  could  have  referred  to  personal  friends  whether  I  had  used  this  or 
that  expression  ;  wlien  I  could  have  trusted,  not  merely  to  the  recollection  of  friends, 
but  to  the  honour  and  generosity  of  political  opponents,  for  (heir  confirmation  of  my 
own  impressions  as  to  facts,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Sir,  that 
advantage  is  denied  me;  and,  debarred  of  it,  I  am  now  to  answer  these  charges.  I 
confine  myself  to  tlie  charges  and  to  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported. 
Nothing  else  shall  I  notice.  If  there  be  other  charges  and  other  evidence,  they  ought 
to  have  been  brought  forward  at  the  time.  It  will  not  be  just,  on  a  second  occasion, 
to  prefer  new  charges  inculpating  my  honour,  unless  the  evidence  on  which  those 
charges  rest,  be  at  once  brought  forward  in  the  fullest  manner.  If  there  be  other 
evidence,  hitherto  withheld,  of  which  I  am  not  cognizant,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  it ;  but  I  ask  this  House  again,  to  be  generous  and  just  enough  to  suspend  their 
judgment  on  any  new  allegations,  and  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  repelling  any 
new  evidence,  if  new  evidence  is  to  be  adduced. 

Sir,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  vindication  of  myself  from  the  charges  which  the 
House  has  heard;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  I  have  to  contend  against, 
if  I  do  not  succeed  in  establishing  to  the  conviction  of  every  honourable  mind,  not 
biassed,  not  thwarted  by  party,  that  those  charges  are  utterly  witliout  foundation,  I 
shall  retire  from  this  discussion  witli  deep  mortification  and  poignant  disappointment. 
What,  Sir,  are  those  charges,  and  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  in 
their  support  ?  When  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  rose  to  speak 
on  Monday  night,  the  question  at  issue  was  this  : — On  a  preceding  night,  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Lynn — a  member  of  parliament  in  1826,  in  1827,  1828,  and 
1829,  the  relative  and  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  fully  cognizant  of  Mr. 
Canning's  feelings— brought  forward,  at  the  late  stage  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  bill, 
and  not  upon  any  question  affecting  the  character  of  Mr.  Canning,  this  charge 
against  me.  The  noble  lord  said — "  That  was  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
in  1827  ;  but  in  1829,  the  right  hon.  baronet  told  the  House  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinions  on  that  subject  (the  Catholic  question)  in  1825,  and  iiad  communicated  that 
change  of  opinion  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  That,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  in  1827,  from  getting  up  in  his  place,  and  stating  that  he  had 
severed  himself  from  Mr.  Canning's  government,  because  he  could  not  support  a 
government  of  which  the  chief  minister  was  then  favourable  to  the  measure,  which 
it  appeared  afterwards  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  approved  of  two  years  before." 

Such  was  tlie  charge  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn.  He  asserted  that  I 
had  declined  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  as  prime  minister  in  1827,  upon  the  ground 
that  I  was  adverse  to  tlie  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  Roman  Catholics;  that  I 
objected  to  hold  tlie  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Canning  being  prime  minister. 
Said  the  noble  lord,  "  In  1829,  in  bringing  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
you  informed  the  House  that  in  182.'>  your  opinions  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
had  changed;  you  intimated  that  change  of  opinion  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  admitted  change  of  opinion 
in  182.J,  you  refused  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  in  1827."  I  said  at  once — not  im- 
puting to  the  noble  lord  any  wilful  misstatement — that  the  charge  was  altogether 
unfounded.  I  never  did  inform  the  I'^arl  of  Liveri)nol  in  1825,  that  my  opinions  on 
the  Catholic  question  were  changed ;  but  this  i  told  Lord  Jiiverpool — that  I  was 
Secretary  of  .State  for  the  home  department,  responsible  for  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  charge  of  almost  every  domestic  cpiestion  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
that  in  1825,  on  tliree  great  (piestions  vitally  coneerning  Ireland — the  removal  of 
Roman  Catliolic  disabilities,  tlie  curtailment  of  tlie  elective  franchise,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  —  I  was  in  a  minority  ;  that  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  cabint't,  having  seats  in  the  IJoiise  of  ('onimons,  \\ere  opposed  to  me  on  these 
questions;  and  tiiat  in  regard  to  tliose  (jucslions  they  were  acting  in  concert  with 
my  political  opjionents.  I  said  to  Lord  iiivcriiool,  in  1H25,  "This  is  not  seemly ; 
this  \h  not  right ;  1  seek  t(j  ix'  removed  from  my  i)osition,  and  no  longer  to  remain 
res[)onsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland."  And  there  the  matter  rested, 
until  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  on  Monday  last,  implied  that  my 
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defence  was  wholly  witliout  foundation,  that  I  was  not  justified  in  giving  that  denial 
to  tlie  noble  lord.  He  insinuated  that  there  was  some  letter  of  mine  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  existence,  which  proved  that  I  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  tliat  there 
had  been  not  only  a  wish  to  relinquisii  office,  but  that  there  was  a  change  of  opinion, 
on  my  part,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  He  cited  as  a  proof  of  that,  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  I  had  the  copy  of  that  letter 
in  my  desk.  To  this  I  replied,  that  those  who  made  such  an  assertion  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  prove  it;  that  I  challenged  the  production  of  any  such  letter;  and  I 
promised  that,  if  the  copy  of  it  existed,  and  was  in  my  possession,  it  should  be  pro- 
duced by  me.  It  is  most  material,  before  I  proceed,  that  we  should  correctly  understand 
what  are  the  charges  preferred  against  me,  and  on  what  grounds  they  are  supported. 
I  have  no  riglit  or  wish  to  plead  any  statute  of  limitations.  I  know  that  a  public 
man  is  required  to  confute  charges  of  this  nature,  whatever  be  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  transactions  took  place.  I  desire  no  evasion.  I  say  not  now  a  word  about  the 
motives  of  my  accusers.  I  seek  to  gain  no  prepossession  in  my  favour  from  ques- 
tioning those  motives.  I  desire  to  meet  the  charges  themselves ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
as  a  preliminary,  distinctly  to  state  the  purport  and  effect  of  them.  They,  amount, 
first,  to  an  assertion  or  insinuation  that  some  letter  was  written  by  me  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  the  year  1825,  intimating  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question  ; 
secondly,  that  whether  or  no  that  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place,  or  whether  or 
no  it  had  been  communicated  to  Lord  Liverpool,  still  tliat  I  had  in  my  place  in  par- 
liament in  1829  distinctly  avowed  that  tliere  had  been  this  change  of  opinion. 
That  was  the  second  charge  ;  and  it  certainly  is  possible,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine  a  reason  for  it,  that,  although  no  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place,  and  no 
communication  had  been  made  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  may  still  have  informed  the 
House  in  1829,  that  I  had  changed  my  opinion  in  1825,  and  intimated  that  change 
to  Lord  Liverpool.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  was  this  :  There  was  a 
report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  of  a  speech  made  by  me  in  1829,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  I  had  informed  Lord  Liverpool  in  1825  that  "the  time  was  come 
when  something  respecting  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  done."  Now,  that  is  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  charge.  These  are  the  expressions  upon  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
founds  the  charge  that  I  had  informed  Lord  Liverpool  that  a  change  in  my  opinion 
on  the  Catholic  question  had  taken  place.  The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  say — ■ 
for  I  wish  to  state  most  fully  the  wliole  of  the  evidence  against  me — whether  it  be 
actual  or  plausible — the  hon.  gentleman  said,  "  The  Mirror  of  Parliament  em- 
ployed an  independent  class  of  reporters,  men  of  high  eminence,  men  of  peculiar 
attainments  in  the  art  of  short-hand  writing;  the  Mirror  of  Parliament -wa.s  pub- 
lished once  in  three  days,  and  therefore  there  was  a  strong  presumption  that  its 
reports  Avere  accurate ;  and,  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  there  is  strong  corro- 
boration of  the  accuracy  of  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  to  be  found  in 
The  Times  newspajjcr,  which  contains  a  report  having  in  it  the  same  words  which 
oi'cur  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.  Consequently  there  is  a  confirmation,  from  a 
separate  and  independent  authority,  of  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament.^''  There  was  alfo  other  evidence  corroborative  of  the  accuracy  of  that 
report,  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbuli,  speaking  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, on  the  L5th  of  March,  1829,  referred  to  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  assumed  the  correctness  of  it.  These  are,  I  think,  the  grounds  on  which 
the  charges  to  wliich  I  have  referred  rested.  There  is  also  anotlier  charge,  that  I 
had  been  guilty  of  a  snppressio  veri — and  that,  for  unworthy  purposes,  I  had  muti- 
lated and  garbled  the  report  of  the  speech  which  I  made  in  1829,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  Catholic  question,  omitting  the  passage  inserted  in  the  Mirror  of  Pui-lia- 
ment.  There  may  have  been  other  less  important  charges;  but  these  are  the  three 
charges  immediately  insisted  upon.  I  think  I  have  correctly  stated  the  gravamen 
of  the  charges,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  souglit  to  sustain  them. 
Sir,  I  shall  first  address  myself  to  this  question — did  I  intimate  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  the  year  1825,  or  at  any  other  period,  that  my  opinion  upon  the  Catho- 
lie  question  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  support  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities?  First,  I  will  refer  to  the  course  which  I  took  in 
parliament  in  the  year  1825;  and  I  ask  whether  that  course  was  consistent  with 
.such  an  intimation  as  that  I  am  asserted  to  have  conveyed  to   the   head  erf  the 
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government  ?  The  House  will  probably  recollect,  that  Sir  F.  Burdett  brought  for- 
ward the  Catholic  question  in  1825.  He  began,  as  usual,  by  moving  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  During  the  progress  of  that  discussion, 
two  other  measures  were  proposed,  intended  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  main 
measure,  and  called  on  that  account  "  the  wings,"  the  one  for  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  freeholders  in  Ireland  entitled  to  vote  in  counties,  the  other  for  granting 
stipends  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  February,  1825, 
that  Sir  F.  Burdett  brought  forward  the  Catholic  question.  I  took  a  part  in  the 
debate  on  the  motion  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  committee,  and  I  then  stated, 
in  concluding  my  speech — "  Without  dwelling  on  the  objections  as  to  the  time  at 
which  this  motion  was  proposed,  or  its  present  expediency,  he  openly  announced  his 
objection  to  its  principle.  He  should,  therefore,  pursue  the  course  which  hitherto  he 
had  uniformly  persisted  in,  and  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  measure." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Sir  F.  Burdett  said  in  reply — "  He  thanked  the 
right  lion,  gentleman  (meaning  me)  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  had  declared 
that  his  objection  went  to  the  principle,  and  not  to  the  details  of  tlie  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation." 

There  was  a  considerable  majority  in  favour  of  the  motion  so  made  by  Sir  F. 
Burdett :  the  numbers  voting  for  it,  247;  against,  234  :  the  question,  therefore,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  13.  The  second  reading  of  tliat  bill  came  on  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1825,  when  I  find  it  reported — "Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  heard, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  the  avowal  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Armagh,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  upon  it.  If  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
changed  his  own  opinion,  he  should  have  been  most  ready  to  avow  it ;  but,  as  he 
had  not  changed  it,  he  trusted  that  his  hon.  friends  would  give  him  the  same  credit 
for  purity  of  motive  in  retaining  it,  that  he  gave  to  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  in 
abandoning  it." 

The  second  reading  of  that  bill  was  carried  by  268  to  241 — a  majority  of  27.  The 
third  reading  came  on  on  the  10th  of  May,  1825.  I  again  spoke;  for,  as  I  com- 
plained at  the  time,  the  weight  of  debate  fell  chiefly  on  myself  and  two  or  three 
others.  I  had  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  support  the 
total  removal  of  disabilities — that  I  thought  the  chief  offices  in  the  executive 
government  ought  to  be  reserved  to  those  who  dissented  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion — that  from  the  legislature  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  continue  excluded — 
that  I  retained  those  opinions,  and  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  the  legislature,  or  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  executive 
government.  VVl\at  I  had  previously  slated  was,  that — "  If  the  legislature  and  the 
chief  executive  offices  of  the  state  were  reserved,  and  all  others  opened  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  1  did  not  consider  tliere  would  be  just  ground  of  complaint." 

And  I  said,  on  the  10th  of  May  1825 — "  Believing  as  I  did,  that  those  exceptions 
and  this  exclusion  ouglit  still  to  be  continued,  and  the  conviction  of  my  mind  remain- 
ing unaltered  by  any  of  the  arguments  I  had  heard,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  that 
conviction,  and  to  the  Crown,  of  which  I  was  a  minister,  to  persevere  in  the  course 
I  had  adojitfd." 

After  such  decrlarations  i)ul)licly  made  in  parliament,  is  it  probable  that  I  could 
have  gone  to  the  Earl  of  Liviirpool,  and  informed  iiim  that  my  opinion  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  ([iK'stion  had  undergrjue  a  change,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  concession  of  the  Riimaii  Catholic  claims?  It  was  after  the  10th  of  May — 
after  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  -after  I  ha<l  been  in  a  minority  on  every  division, 
and  also  in  a  minority  on  the  two  other  hills  which  were  called  "  the  wings"  of  that 
measure;  it  was  suhseipienily  to  the  10th  of  May  that  1  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool* 
that,  with  tlieso  majorities  against  me,  and  with  a  divided  culjiuet,  I  had  an  objec- 
tion to  remain  in  office;  that  my  position  in  tiie  govermncMit,  charged  as  I  was  with 
the  administration  of  executive  atlairs  in  Ireland,  and  defeated  on  bills  vitally  con- 
cerning Ireland,  had  become  untenable;  and  I  asked  to  he  relieved.  It  was  between 
tlic  lOlh  of  .May  and  the  20th  of  May  that  my  comnninications  on  that  sul)joct  with 
Ijord  Livtirpool  lofik  place;  that  I  intimated  my  desire  to  be  relieve<l  from  office ;  that 
I  suhsc(piently  intimated  my  reluctant  consent  to  retain  it.  'J'his  important  fact 
ha*!  occurred  in  the  interval  :  the  Relief  Hill  had  been  sent  up  to  t!ie  House  of  Lords: 
Lord  Liverpool  had  made  a  more  decided  sjjccch  against  the  Catholic  claims  than  on 
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any  previous  occasion  ;  and  the  bill  had  been  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight.  It  tlms  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  in  favour  of  the  views  I  took  on  the  Catholic  question.  It  was 
represented  to  me  in  the  strongest  terms  that  my  retirement  from  otfice  would  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  government ;  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  retire  in  the  event 
of  my  resignation  ;  and  consequently  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  breaking  up  the 
government  would  rest  with  me.  At  a  subsequent  period,  on  the  26th  of  May,  there 
was  a  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Lord  Montcagle  (then  Mr.  8|)ring  Rice) 
brought  the  question  before  the  House.  On  that  occasion,  after  my  interviews  with 
Lord  Liverpool,  I  took  part  in  tlie  discussion;  and  this  was  the  language  I  held  on 
the  '26th  of  May,  in  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Browulow  in  the  course  of  the 
debate : — "  His  hon.  friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an  apology  from  him  for  conti- 
nuing of  the  same  opinion.  His  hon.  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon  him 
to  explain  wiiy  he  too  was  not  converted  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  telling  him 
that  the  cause  was  hollow,  that  the  ground  was  utterly  untenable.  Now,  he  admitted 
that  if  his  hon.  friend  felt  the  ground  untenable,  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
abandoning  it.  He  admired  his  hon.  friend's  sincerity  ;  and,  if  he  himself  had  felt 
the  same  motives,  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  defied 
all  attacks  for  so  doing.  Hut  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  still  to  occupy  ground 
which  he  did  not  feel  untenable.  He  would  beg  to  be  allowed,  with  those  who 
thought  with  him,  to  continue  of  the  same  mind,  seeing  that  the  same  light  had  not 
broken  in  upon  them  which  had  broken  in  upon  his  hon.  friend." 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  me  on  the  26th  of  May,  1825,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Canning,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  was  entirely  cognizant  of  what  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  between  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself.  Is  it  probable,  I  again  ask, 
that  I  should  have  held  that  language  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  the 
face  of  parliament,  if  I  had  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  my  opinion  on  tiie  Catholic 
question  was  changed?  I  imposed  no  restrictions  of  secrecy  as  to  my  communica- 
tions with  Lord  Liverpool.  Mr.  Canning  was  as  nmch  in  Lord  Liverpool's  confidence 
as  I  was — probably  still  more;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  what  hud  {)assed,  namely,  that  I  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  office  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself  placed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1827,  before  Lord  Liverpool's  illness,  when  I  had  not  the 
slightest  anticipation  of  so  early  a  termination  of  his  public  career,  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  again  became  the  subject  of  discussion;  and  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1827 — (it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Lord  Liverpool  became  incapable  of  trans- 
acting public  business) — I  said — 

"  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  still  retain  his  opinions  as  to  what  was  the  system 
which  the  country  and  the  legislature  ought  to  enforce.  He  thought  it  ought  to 
retain  all  the  existing  disabilities,  as  far  as  related  to  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  legislature  and  to  offices  of  state. 

"  If  his  opinions  were  unpopular" — (observe,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had 
then  taken  place) — "  he  had  now  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  stood  by  them 
still,  when  the  influence  and  authority  that  might  have  given  tliem  currency  were 
gone,  and  when  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  suspected  of  adhering  to  them 
with  any  view  to  favour  or  personal  aggrandizement." 

I  most  fully  expected  in  1827  that  I  should  be  again  in  a  minority;  and,  I  was 
prepared  to  take  the  same  course  as  in  1825,  namely,  adhering  to  my  own  opinions, 
immediately  to  relinquish  office.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  in  1827  there 
was  a  majority  of  four  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  The  course  I  had  thus 
taken  in  1827,  had  not  bad  the  slightest  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning 
as  prime  minister.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  when  Mr.  Canning 
succeeded  to  the  oflSce  of  prime  minister,  I  at  once  intimated  to  him  that  I  could 
not  retain  office  in  consecpience  of  the  diversity  which  existed  in  our  opinions  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question. 

Such  was  the  public  and  parliamentary  declaration  of  opinion  at  that  time.  It  is 
not  of  course  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  purport  of  the  confidential  communica- 
tions that  may  have  taken  place  with  Lord  Liverpool.     If  I  could  find  that  I  had 
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intimated  an  opinion  in  writing  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  should  produce  the  document 
at  once;  but  I  have  a  firm  impression  that  my  communication  was  a  personal  one. 
During  the  discussions  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill,  I  saw  Lord 
Liverpool  almost  every  day,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  formal  written 
communications  to  him.  My  impression,  as  I  stated  on  Monday  night,  is,  that 
there  was  no  written  communication  between  us.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  such  is  the  fact;  for  I  find  that  in  1827,  when  speaking  in  parliament  on  this 
subject,  and  when  the  memory  would  have  a  hold  of  the  particular  circumstances 
infinitely  more  strong  than  it  can  be  expected  to  have  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years — I  find  that  I  stated,  not  that  I  had  written  to  Lord  Liverpool,  but  that 
I  had  waited  upon  him: — "  After  I  had  been  left  in  minorities  on  three  different 
questions  immediately  connected  with  Ireland — the  Catholic  question,  the  elective 
franchise,  and  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy — I  waited  on  my  noble  friend  then 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  I  told  him  that  I  anxiously  desired  to  be  relieved 
from  my  situation.  The  reply  of  my  noble  friend  was,  that  my  retirement  would 
determine  his  own." 

And,  again,  that  was  what  I  said  in  1827,  in  tlie  presence  of  Mr.  Canning. 

But  it  may  be  justly  observed,  "  There  may  have  been  no  written  communication 
— it  may  have  been  verbal — have  you  the  whole  correspondence  with  Lord  Liverpool 
at  that  time?"  I  desired  the  correspondence  for  seven  years  under  the  letter  "  L"  to 
be  brought  to  London,  and,  on  searching  it,  I  find  that  my  written  communications 
with  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  period  in  question  were  extremely  few.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  owing  to  my  habits  of  constant  personal  intercourse  with  Lord  Liverpool  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament.  There  is,  however,  no  letter  which  has  the  remotest 
bearing  upon  the  subject;  there  is  no  letter  which  can  throw  the  slightest  light  upon 
it,  which  I  am  not  ready  to  produce.  Here  are  letters  written  to  me  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  1825;  some  may  think  they  are  material;  others  may  think  they  are  not.  I 
hold  in  my  hands  the  originals.  I  have  looked  into  the  letters  of  other  years;  but 
I  do  not  find  that  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  point  in  question.  I  do,  upon  my 
honour,  declare  that  there  is  no  letter  passing  between  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself 
upon  this  matter  which  I  am  not  most  willing  to  produce.  I  am  willing  to  communi- 
cate the  whole  in  exienso  to  any  gentleman  who  has  the  least  desire  to  consider  their 
bearing.  I  have  only  three  letters,  written  in  1825;  and  the  House  will  judge, 
whether  from  the  tenor  of  these  letters,  they  give  the  slightest  colour  to  the  charge 
that  I  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question. 
In  March,  1825,  I  had  been  in  a  minority  on  the  motion  of  Sir  F.  Burdett.  There 
■were  rumours  that  Lord  Liverpool  iiad  liimself  changed  his  opinions  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question.  It  was  most  material  for  me  to  ascertain  whether  such  were  the 
case  or  not;  because  if  Lord  Liverpool's  opinions  were  changed,  and  I  was  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  were  additional  reasons  for  my  retirement 
from  office.  1  received  from  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1825,  this 
letter: — 

"  (IVivate.)  "  Fife-house,  Mai-ch  10,  1825. 

"  Mv  DicAR  ricEi. — T  return  the  report  of  the  Irish  Association.  I  have  thought 
if  fpiitc  necessary,  in  conscipience  of  tiie  paragrapii  in  the  Jforniiig  Chronicle  of  this 
<l.iv,  to  send  an  article  to  the  Courier,  coutrailicting  the  reports  in  circulation 
ropecting  any  change  in  my  .sentiments  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question. — Ever 
.sincerely  yourx,  "  Ln  icrpool." 

Is  it  very  likely  that  that  letter  should  have  been  addressed  to  me  by  Lord  Liver- 
poiil,  if  I  had  then  intimateil  to  him  a  change  of  oi)ininn  on  my  ])art  on  the  subject 
of  the  Catholics?  It  was  sui)se(pient  to  that  conunlmicalion  that  I  expressed  my 
earnest  desire  to  be  relieved  from  tlic  resi)onsil)ilities  of  office.  I  have  been  repeatedly 
«diarged  with  avidity  and  ajjpetite  for  i)Iace.  I  know  not  why  sucli  an  imputation 
should  be  thrown  out  against  me.  Having  acted  several  years  as  Irish  Secretary,  I 
voluntarilv  retired  from  that  office  in  the  year  IS18.  1  declined  to  become  a  member 
of  tiic  cabinet  in  IM21;  and  when  I  did  resiune  oflice  in  1822  it  was  with  no  very 
gratifying  prospects,  in  consefpience  of  the  position  in  which  the  government  was 
placed  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catludic  (picstion.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1825, 
the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  took  place,  and  I  then  intimated  my  willingness 
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tn  remain  in  office  rather  than  bear  the  responsibility  of  breaking  up  the  government. 
I  find  the  following  note  from  Lord  Liverpool,  written  after  the  division  in  the  lords: — 

"  (Private.)  "  Fife- house,  May  19,  1825. 

"  My  DEAR  Pkel — I  have  seen  Canning,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  could  call 
upon  me  to-night  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  for  five  minutes. — Ever  yours, 

"  Liverpool. 
"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  send  an  ans\ver." 

My  impression  is,  that  at  that  interview  I  repeated  to  Lord  Liverpool  my  earnest 
desire  to  retire,  but  that  I  consented  to  remain  in  office.  I  cannot  prove  certainly 
at  this  distance  of  time  that  tliat  interview  had  reference  to  the  Catholic  question:  I 
believe  it  had.  I  find  a  letter  which  was  written  to  me  upon  an  important  subject 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  bearing  date  the  15th  September.  Lord  Liverpool  was  at 
Walmer  Cu-tle  at  the  time,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  communi- 
cate with  me  in  writing.     lie  writes  : — 

"  (Most  confidential.)  "  Waemer  Castle,  September  15,  1825. 

"  My  dear  Peel — I  return  in  another  cover,  Goulburn's  letters.  You  may  wish 
to  hear  from  me  what  I  think  about  dissolution.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
decided  one  way  or  tlie  other  on  the  22nd,  the  day  of  our  meeting.  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  with  Canning  upon  the  subject:  the  inclination  of  his  opinion 
is  to  put  off  the  dissolution  till  next  year.  I  am  decidedly  for  the  dissolution  now, 
if  the  Catholic  question  is  to  receive  the  support  of  those  who  are  generally  friendly 
to  it,  in  the  government,  in  the  next  session.  But  if  they  are  willing  that  the  Catholic 
and  corn  questions  shall  remain  in  abeyance  during  the  next  year,  and  are  prepared, 
therefore,  as  to  the  former,  to  discourage  its  being-  brought  on,  and,  if  brought  on, 
to  move  a  previous  question  or  adjournment  upon  it,  in  that  case  I  have  no  desire  to 
press  the  dissolution  during  the  present  autumn.  I  say  to  press  the  dissolution, 
because  I  think  the  reasons  for  and  against  it  are  nearly  balanced;  and  I  can  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  decision,   whatever   it  may  be.     I  hear  Lord  Wellesley  is  for  the 

dissolution  now,  and and  the  whole connection,  for  very  opposite  reasons, 

decidedly  against  it. — Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"  Liverpool." 

There  are  mentioned  in  this  letter  two  names  which,  with  permission  of  the  House, 
I  omit.  They  are  the  names  of  persons  not  holding  office.  This  letter  was  written 
in  the  autumn  of  1825.  Is  it  possible  that  this  letter  could  have  been  written  to  me 
if  I  had  previously  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  I  had  changed  my  opinions  as 
to  the  Catholic  claims?  It  is  a  communication,  "  most  confidential,"  on  the 
probable  bearing  of  a  dissolution  on  the  Catholic  question;  and  it  is  surely  in  the 
conviction  that  my  opinion  is  in  concurrence  with  his  own  that  Lord  Liverpool  thus 
confidently  writes  to  me.  Tliose  are  the  three  letters  which  in  1825  I  received 
from  Lord  Liverpool.  They  may  not  be  in  themselves  very  important,  but  they 
surely  are  not  letters  that  would  have  been  written  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  me  if  I  had 
intimated  to  him  a  change  in  my  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question.  These  are  the 
whole  of  the  letters  in  my  possession,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  communication  alleged  to  have  taken  place  with  Lord  Liverpool.  In  speaking, 
in  the  year  1829,  I  stated  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  document  which  would  prove 
that  my  retirement  from  office  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government.  I 
do  not  very  well  recollect  what  that  document  was.  The  object  was  to  prove  that  my 
resignation  would  have  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool.  I  have  the  strongest 
impression  that  it  referred  to  conversations  between  me  and  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  he  liad  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  in  the  event  of  my  resignation.  I 
have  searched  for  the  statement,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

I  have  been  hitherto  addressing  myself  to  the  preliminary  question,  what  was  the 
communication  bet  wen  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself?  I  now  come  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  difierent  one.  Tliough  I  made  no  such  communication  as  that  sup- 
posed to  Lord  Liverpool,  did  I  in  1829  declare  that  I  had  made  it?  The  whole 
foundation  for  the  charge  is  this — that  I  said,  in  1829,  that  I  had  communicated  in 
1825  to  Lord  Liverpool  my  opinion  that  something  as  to  the  Catholics  must  be  done. 
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I  am  not  going  to  put  any  strained  interpretation  upon  those  words.  I  positively 
deny  that  I  used  them.  I  deny  that  I  stated  in  1829  that  I  liad  informed  Lord 
Liverpool  in  1825  that  the  time  had  come  when  something  must  be  done  for  the 
Catholics.  This  second  charge  against  me  is  to  this  effect,  that  in  1829  I  made 
that  statement,  and  afterwards  garbled  the  speech  in  which  the  statement  is  alleged 
to  have  been  made.  Says  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Shrewsbury — "I  am 
making  no  charge  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  but  I  say  that  his  is  a  mutilated, 
a  garbled,  or,  to  use  the  softer  language' of  this  House,  a  mutilated  report." 

[An  hon.  member  :  Corrected.]  Well,  "  corrected."  The  variation  in  the  reports 
as  to  that  expression  only  shows  that  too  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  them; 
and  yet  twenty  years  after  the  events  have  taken  place  I  am  to  be  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  discrepancies  in  newspaper  reports !  But  hear  my  answer  to  the  charge  of 
Monday  night.  The  hon.  gentleman  began  by  stating  that  he  adverted  to  this  sub- 
ject with  the  deepest  pain.  He  said — "There  were  two  reports,  one  in  Hansard,  in 
which  members  corrected  their  own  speeches,  and  another  in  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment^ in  which  were  taken  down  by  the  most  skilful  short-hand  writers,  most  of  them 
men  of  education  and  intelligence,  reports  of  every  thing  that  occurred  in  parliament, 
which  were  published  every  three  days." 

And  the  hon.  gentleman  came  down  on  Monday  night.  I  having  no  conception 
whatever  of  what  was  about  to  occur,  and,  professing  that  he  approached  the  subject 
with  great  pain,  stated  also  that  he  had  been  making  careful  inquiry,  and  had  found 
that  there  was  an  independent  body  of  reporters  reporting  for  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment,  not  connected  with  the  public  press.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  a  connection 
with  the  press,  that  enables  him  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  these  points.  I 
heard  his  statement,  and  it  struck  me,  as  it  struck  others,  that  evidence  of  concur- 
rence between  two  independent  and  separate  authorities  was  strong,  if  they  had  made 
tlio  same  report.  The  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  say — "  I  have  made  every  inquiry, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  was  made  by 
Mr.  Barrow,  one  of  the  most  finished  short-hand  writers,  and  a  man  of  education  and 
intelligence." 

Well,  iNIr.  Barrow  is  dead,  and  reference  to  him  is  impossible;  but  I  have  made 
inquiry  from  others,  and  I  give  the  uiost  peremptory  contradiction  to  the  statement 
i\\aX  i\\e  vc\wvi  in  i\\e  Mirror  of  Parliament  was  written  by  Mr.  Barrow.  I  deny 
that  Mr.  Barrow  was  the  reporter  at  all.  Mr.  Barrow  was  the  editor  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  was  not  then,  though  he  might  have  been  a  reporter,  in  the  habit  of 
reporting  for  the  J//r;'or  of  Parliament.  The  hon.  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  weight  to  his  charge,  having  told  the  House  that  the  report  of  the  Mirror 
was  a  separate  and  independent  report  made  by  men  of  high  character  and  attain- 
ments, wont  on  to  say — "  I  had  the  discretion  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  speech 
given  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  public  papers  of  the  day,  and  1  find,  in  The  Times 
of  March  G,  1829,  the  report  is"— so  and  so. 

All  this  apparent  caution  invests  ihe  hon.  gentleman's  statement  with  additional 
authority;  it  sliows  he  has  not  been  hasty  and  indiscreet;  that  he  does  not  prefer  a 
charge  uLrainst  me  on  an  individual  report  without  having  carefully  compared  and 
collated  it  with  otlior  reports;  and  hi;  asks  credit  for  discretion  in  not  making  the 
«viii.'.;f  upon  a  single  ime.  Finding  tiiat  the  report  in  Tlia  Times  confirms  the  report 
ill  ihf  Mirror  of  I'drliamcnl^  he  concludes  that  two  concurrent  reports  from  two 
inih'i»cndcnt  authorities  render  it  unnecessary  to  call  for  furtlicr  evidence.  Now,  I 
j)ut  this  (pujstion  to  the  hon.  gentleman — j\s  you  have  had  the  discretion  to  refer  (o 
the  report  in  The  Times,  and  have  informed  the  House  that  it  is  concurrent  with 
that  in  the  Mirror  if  Parliament,  have  you  had  the  di^cretion  to  e.\aminc  other  reports 
also?  There  were  otlu-r  morning  jiapcrs  at  that  time,  for  which  there  were  separate 
and  independent  reports,  and  as  you  took  the  ])rccaufion  of  referring  to  one,  and, 
liniling  an  ajiparcnt  concurrence,  have  iid'ormed  the  House  of  that  fact,  and  have 
concluded  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  fiulher  evidence;  allow  me  to  ask  if  the 
same  sense  of  justice;  has  induced  you  to  examine  the  other  rejjorts  ?  Did  you  look 
at  till!  reports  in  the  Morning  (,'hrouic/e,  the  Morning'  Herald,  the  Morning;  Post, 
and  the  Morninf^  Journal,  a  paper  which  was  set  up  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Catholic  emancipation  r"  'I'liere  were  four  other  papers;  as  you  hunted  up 
the  report  in  The  Times,  I  ask  the  question,  did  you  examine  the  others?     If  you 
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(lid  not,  liow  carae  you  to  limit  your  caution  and  discretion  to  the  produ;'tion  of  the 
only  report  that  scciiied  to  give  u  confirmation  to  your  charge?  If  you  did  examine 
the  others,  why  did  you  not  in  common  honesty,  admit  tlie  discrepancy  they  exhibit? 
Why  did  you  not,  injustice  to  mo,  state  tiiat  which  is  the  fact,  namely,  that  each 
report  of  the  four  other  newspapers,  all  made  by  separate  and  independent  reporters, 
altogether  exclude  the  words  on  which  this  imputation  is  founded  ?  Observe,  the 
words  are  these — "  The  time  has  come  wlieii  something  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
claims  ought  to  be  done,"  introduced  into  the  passage  in  which  I  said  I  wished  to 
relinquish  office.  This  appears  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  those  identical 
words  are  in  The.  Times^  and  yet  it  is  stated  tiiat  these  are  two  independent  reports. 
I  will  now  read  the  reports  of  the  other  papers :  this  is  the  report  of  the  Morning 
Herald: — "  Rut,  so  far  as  his  personal  conduct  was  contrasted  with  that  of  1825,  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  state,  that  in  that  year  he  was  a  minister  of  the  home  de- 
partment, and,  being  then  in  a  minority  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  he  felt 
that  his  situation  was  untenable.  He  did  not  at  that  time  seek  to  be  relieved  from 
the  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  him;  but  he  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool  his 
opinion  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  and 
responsibility  of  Irish  affairs,  being,  as  he  then  was,  in  a  minority  on  the  (]uestion 
that  had  the  most  important  relations  to  them.  It  was  at  that  time  notified  to  him 
that  his  retirement  from  office  would  involve  that  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  others,  and 
that  a  probable  consequence  of  that  retirement  would  be  a  dissolution  of  parliament." 

See  what  reports  are !  The  speech  reported  took  four  hours  in  the  delivery;  I 
speak  it  to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnish  these  reports,  that  I  believe 
they  are  influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  be  correct  and  just  to  all  parties  ;  but  how 
can  they  avoid  mistakes  of  this  kind  ?  Here  is  a  most  material  one :  the  report 
speaks  of  "a  dissolution  of  parliament,"  when  it  is  obvious  I  must  have  said  a  dis- 
solution of  the  government.  That  is  the  report  of  the  Morning  Herald.  I  will  now 
take  that  of  the  Morning  Chronicle : — "As  far.  Sir,  as  my  own  personal  experience 
goes,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  1825,  when  I,  being  the  secretary  of  the  home  depart- 
ment, was  expected  to  state  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question,  I  felt  my  situation 
as  a  minister,  to  be  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  charged  as  I  was  with  the  super- 
intendence of  Irish  affairs,  and  yet  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
question  of  so  much  importance  as  that  we  are  now  considering.  With  this  feeling, 
I  sought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown.  I  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  government, 
stated  the  painful  situation  in  which  I  found  myself,  and  earnestly  pressed  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it.  It  was,  however,  signified  to  me  that  my  retirement  from  office  would 
determine  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  would  dissolve  the  existing 
government." 

Now  for  the  Morning  Post,  which  took  a  part  decidedly  against  me: — "But,  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  personally  concerned,  he  must  state  that  in  the  year  1825, 
when  he,  as  the  minister  for  the  home  department,  found  himself  in  a  minority,  he 
felt  at  least  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  charged  as  he  was  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  did  at  that  time  seek  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  office.  He  did  then  state  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  found  himself  so  situated  as  to  require  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  station 
he  had  filled.  He  had  before  had  occasion  to  state  that  fact,  and  also  to  add  that 
Lord  Liverpool  had  said,  in  reply  to  his  application,  that  if  he  (Mi\  Peel)  retired, 
the  administration  must  be  broken  up,  for  that  he  (Lord  Liverpool)  would  send  in 
his  resignation  also.     He  held  in  his  hand  the  proof  of  these  facts." 

Is  not  this  a  marvellous  concurrence  ?  But  I  come  now  to  a  still  more  hostile  paper, 
the  Morning  Journal,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the  measure 
of  1829;  the  Morning  Journal  says — "  So  far  as  my  personal  conduct  is  concerned, 
I  can  state  that,  in  1825,  when  I  was  minister  for  the  home  department,  I  was  in  a 
minority  upon  the  Catholic  question  in  this  House;  I  felt  this  at  least  to  be  the  case, 
that  my  situation  as  minister  was  untenable.  In  the  office  which  I  held  I  was  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland;  and,  finding  myself  in  a  minority 
on  that  question,  which,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  that  country,  was  the  most 
important  that  could  engage  my  attention,  I  at  that  time  sought  to  be  relieved  from 
the  responsibilities  connected  with  my  situation.  I  at  that  time  told  my  noble  friend 
203-VoL.  IV. 
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(Lord  Liverpool),  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  that  one  thing  at 
least  muat  be  done,  namely,  that  I  should  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  office. 
It  was  upon  tliat  occasion  notified  to  me  that  my  retirement  from  office  would  lead 
to  the  retirement  of  my  noble  friend  ;  that  this  would  break  up  the  whole  administra- 
tion. I  should  have  wished  to  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  making  any  reference 
to  this  correspondence.  However,  I  am  ready  to  submit  it  to  the  perusal  of  any 
person  who  chooses  to  inspect  it." 

Here  is  an  exact  concurrence  in  the  purport  of  the  speech  in  all  four  papers,  and 
they  aU  omit  the  passage  about  the  time  "  having  come  when  something  with  respect 
to  the  Catholic  question  must  be  done."  The  House  never  lieard  till  I  stated  it,  that 
ttiough  the  report  in  The  Times  did  appear  to  lend  a  sanction  to  that  in  the  Mirror 
of  Pai'liatnent^  tliere  were  four  other  pa[)ers,  v/ith  separate  and  independent  reports, 
all  agreeing,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  in  the  general  purport  of  what  I  said,  and 
all  omitting  the  passage  in  question.  Still  when  one  paper  giving  an  independent 
report  agrees  with  the  report  of  another  paper  as  to  a  particular  passage  of  a  speech, 
the  absence  of  that  passage  in  four  other  reports,  however  strong  a  circumstance  it 
may  be,  does  not  altogether  destroy  the  effect  of  such  concurrence.  There  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  concurrence,  particularly  when  Mr.  Barrow,  this  able  and 
intelligent  man,  an  independent  reporter  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  which  had 
a  separate  class  of  reporters,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  reporter  of  The  Times. 
But  I  deny  the  fact  that  IMr.  Barrow  wrote  that  report;  I  deny  the  fact  also,  that 
there  was  a  so])arate  class  of  reporters  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.  I  have  in- 
quired into  this  subject  as  well  as  the  hon.  gentleman;  and  I  state  this  fact,  which 
I  can  positively  demonstrate,  that  Mr.  Barrow  did  not  report  any  speech  for  the 
Mirror  of  Piuiiament;  and  I  state  also  this  other  fact,  that  the  Mirror  of  Parliament 
had  not  a  separate  class  of  reporters.  I  deny  altogether  the  force  of  the  evidence 
from  the  supposed  accidental  concurrence — I  state  this  as  the  fact,  that  the  reporters 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  The  Times  v/ere  in  connection  with  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament — that  they  did  not  make  separate  reports — (it  would  have  been  absurd  if 
they  had  done  so) — but  they  met  together,  compared  each  other's  reports,  and  sent 
to  tlie  Mirror  of  Parliament  that  which  gave  the  fullest  report  of  one  part  of 
a  speech,  and  that  wliich  gave  the  fullest  report  of  another;  and  the  reports 
of  the  Mirror  of  Pai-liament  were  concocted  from  the  reports  so  furnished. 
That  is  the  information  which  has  reached  me,  and  which  I  can  establish  by 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  I  could  prove  what  I  state  by  taking  the 
report  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  the  reports  of  The  Times,  Chronicle, 
and  Morning  Herald,  and  sliowing  that  the  report  of  my  speech  inserted  in 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament  is  a  mere  concoction  from  the  reports  of  the  three 
newspapers.  I  can  prove  that  whole  pages  are  taken  from  one  or  other  of  those 
papers,  with  scarcely  the  variation  of  a  word,  or  only  changing  the  person ; 
altering  "  he"  into  "  I ;"  I  can  prove  it  by  the  fact,  that  trifling  errors  which  by 
some  accident  occurred  in  the  report  made  for  The  Times,  hy  a  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished reporter  (Mr.  Tyas),  have  been  cojjied  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 
Tiien,  if  this  he  tlio  case,  that  there  were  no  separate  re])orts  for  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
vunt — if  they  were  taken  from  the  other  pa|)ers — and  if  in  tliis  instance  the  reference 
to  the  "  soMiething  tiiat  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Catholics"  was  cojjied  from  The 
Times,  wliat  becomes  of  the  concurrence  between  them  ?  Does  not  the  argument, 
founded  u|(on  the  concurrence  of  two  reports,  alfogetiuM' break  down?  Well  then, 
as  to  the  ciiarge  of  garl)liiig  my  si)eech.  When  I  knew  I  liad  not  made  use  of  the 
v/ords  attrihiiti'tl  to  me,  when  1  saw  that  tiie  ninvspajjcrs  generally  consulted  on  such 
matters  had  excluded  them,  was  I  not  justified  in  relying  on  their  concurrence,  and 
in  excluding  those  words  also?  But  the  hon.  gentleman  says  he  finds  this  note 
ai)peri(led  to  tiie  si)eecli  in  Hansard,  "  Inserted  with  the  |)ermission  and  approbation 
oi"  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,"  and  that  remark  elicited  "  prolonged  cheering;"  as  if  1  had 
sent  to  Hansard  a  corrected  report  of  the  speech  with  the  supprcssia  vcr-i,  and  begged 
him  to  insert  it !  What  is  the  faitt?  1  sliouhl  have  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
have  known  it.  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  j)id)lislK'd  that  speech,  and  had  the 
copyright  of  it ;  tiie  publishers  of  Ilansard's  Dcbairs  applied  for  my  permission  to 
insert  that  report,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Murray  to  grant  it;  when  it  was  published  they 
in.scrted  a  note  in  order  to  sliow  that  this  wus  not  done  surreptitiously,  but  liad  my 
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authority  and  concurrence.  I  observe,  that  The  Times  reporter,  he  who  originally 
made  this  mistake,  and  inserted  the  words,  "  something  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,"  regrets,  at  the  end  of  the  report — though  other  reporters 
make  no  such  complaint — that  "  the  right  hon.  baronet's  voice  was  occasionally  so 
low  that  he  was  but  indistinctly  heard  in  the  gallery;"  and,  nineteen  years  after  the 
fact,  I  am  to  be  called  on  and  condeumed  upon  that  report !  And  on  what  ground  ? 
Because  there  was  a  deaf  reporter  for  The  Times.  Every  other  reporter  reported 
me  correctly:  The  Times  reporter  made  a  mistake,  and  The  Times  reporter  says  I 
was  "  indistinctly  heard  in  the  gallery." 

It  was  on  Monday  night  last,  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  of  any  discrepancies 
in  the  reports;  and  I  was  denounced  as  a  garbler,  and  mutilator,  and  suppressor  of 
the  truth,  because  in  correcting  my  speech  I  took  the  authority  of  four  reports  against 
one,  the  four  confirming  what  was  my  own  impression.  I  think  I  have  disposed  of 
Mr.  Barrow  and  his  independent  reports — this  man  of  intelligence  and  education, 
who  wrote  reports  which  I  have  demonstrated  he  did  not  write.  I  have  not  Mr. 
Barrow  to  appeal  to ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  he  would  deny  the  allegation  that  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  had  a  band  of  reporters  separate  and  distinct  from  the  reporters 
for  the  newspapers.  I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull.  As  I  have  said,  I  was 
engaged  in  all  the  fierce  conflicts  to  which  I  adverted  a  little  while  ago;  and  I  never 
heard  of  tliis  charge  before.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  preferred  in  1829  by 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull.  The  fact  is,  that  if  I  had  stated  in  18-29  that  my  opinions 
on  the  Catholic  question  had  undergone  a  change  in  1825,  such  a  statement  would 
have  been  utterly  at  variance  not  only  with  the  fact,  but  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  speech  made  in  1829.  I  said  in  that  speech,  that  I  was  prepared  to  take  tlie 
same  course  then  which  I  had  taken  in  1825 — namely,  resign  my  office;  but  with 
this  addition,  that  I  then  advised  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  that  I 
was  prepared  in  a  private  capacity  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  a  measure 
for  its  adjustment.  My  speech  in  proposing  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief-bill  in  1829, 
was  delivered  on  the  5th  March.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  March,  I  was 
questioned,  not  why  I  had  stated  that  in  1825  my  opinions  had  changed,  but  the 
natural  question  was  put  to  me — if  you  are  prepared  to  grant  Catholic  emancipation 
in  1829,  why  did  you  not  consent,  in  1827,  to  form  part  of  an  administration  of  which 
Mr.  Canning  was  to  be  the  head,  and  which  was  favourable  to  concession?  That 
question  was  put  to  me  on  the  6th  of  March  by  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  With  respect 
to  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  I  know  well  that  my  right  hon.  friend 
would  be  incai)at)le  of  garbling  or  omitting  anything  in  a  speech  of  his;  and  I 
wish  hon.  members  would  read  that  speech.  He  does  there  assume  that,  in  the 
statement  made  by  me  on  the  5th  of  March,  I  had  used  the  words  in  question ;  but 
might  not  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  have  seen  the  report  of  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment^ and  drawn  his  inferences  from  that  reiiort?  Here  let  me  ask  one  other  question. 
As  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  thought  it  right  to  collate  the  report  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  with  that  in  The  Times  with  regard  to  my  speech,  I  ask  him, 
did  he  take  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull? 
The  hon.  member  did  not  trust  to  the  Mirror  of  Parliamentm  preferring  his  accusa- 
tion against  me,  but  said  that  he  had  had  the  caution  to  refer  to  I'he  Times,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  that  newspaper  confirmed  the  report  of  the  Mirror 
of  Parliament.  Has  he  taken  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  ?  Has  he  compared  The  Times'  report  of  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU's 
speech  with  the  report  in  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  f  Here  is  the  report  of  that 
speech,  which  appeared  in  T'hc  Times  newspaper,  and  which  contains  not  one  single 
word  of  the  accusation  which  the  Mir7-or  of  Parliament  represents  that  gentleman  to 
have  made  against  me,  namely,  that  I  had  admitted  that  in  1825  I  was  of  opinion 
that  the  time  had  come  when  concessions  should  be  made  to  the  Catholics.  This  is  tlie 
reportof  Sir  E.  KnatciibuU's  speech  in  77ie  Times: — "With  reference  to  the  occasion  he 
alluded  to,  he  asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  if  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  country 
were  the  reason  of  his  present  policy,  ought  not  the  measure  to  have  been,  in  justice  to 
the  country,  conceded  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning  ?  If  the  same  grounds  of  argument, 
the  same  necessity  from  the  stale  of  Ireland  existed  then  as  at  present,  why  did  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  support  it  when  it  received  the  aid  and  countenance  of  Mr.  Can- 
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ning?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  then  discovered  the  necessity  of  concession, 
why  did  he  oppose  Mr.  Canning  (in  other  grounds  whicli  he  has  since  abandoned  ?  Mr. 
Canning-  was  the  powerful,  the  consistent,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Catholics; 
and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  1829,  saw  reason  for  adopting  the  line  of  policy 
invariably  maintained  by  that  distinguislied  statesman,  why  did  he  not  as  readily  see 
it  in  1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  alive?  " 

The  House  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  in  the  report  of  The  Times,  there  is  not 
one  word  to  favonr  the  supposition  that  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  charged  me  with  having 
asserted,  in  the  year  1829,  that  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  offering  fur- 
ther resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  undergone  a  change  in  tlie  year  1825.  But, 
Sir,  I  have  not  contented  myself  with  a  reference  to  The  Times  report  alone.  This 
accusation  is  not  in  the  report  of  the  Morning  Herald^  nor  in  that  of  the  Morning 
Journal.  I  will  take  up  the  Morning  Journal  again.  Its  version  of  the  speech  of 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull  runs  thus: — "  I  say,  then,  in  reference  to  that  period,  that  if  the 
policy  of  conceding  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was  so  strong  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman describes  it  to  bo,  in  common  justice  to  the  country,  in  common  justice  to 
liiniself,  that  was  the  moment  when  he  should  have  conceded  them.  When  Mr. 
Canning,  who  was  the  advocate — the  able  and  the  consistent  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  first  introduced  into  parliament  a  measure  for  conceding  those  claims,  I  did 
not  consider  sueh  concession  either  expedient  or  necessary.  Such  was  also  my  im- 
pression when  they  were  again  brought  forward  in  1827." 

Is  it  fair  to  condemn  me  because  there  was  such  a  report  of  the  speech  of  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^  of  which  report  I  had  not  the 
slightest  conception ;  a  rejiort  which  is  not  confirmed  by  that  of  The  Times,  or  the 
Morning  Herald,  or  the  Morning  Journal.,  none  of  which  attribute  the  expression 
in  question  to  Sir  E.  Knatchbull?  —  is  it,  I  say,  just  to  im])ute  to  me  that  I 
remained  silent  under  a  charge  which,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  was 
never  made.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  was  or 
was  not  absent  at  the  time  my  speech  was  delivered  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  certain  that  he  is  totally  incapable  of  g-arbling  or  mutilating  any  speech  attri- 
buted to  him. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  gone  through,  one  by  one,  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me.  I  tiiank  the  House  foi'  the  attention  with  which  they  have  listened  to 
nie.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  have  had  to  labour. 
Ojijjressed  with  public  business,  I  have  had  to  devote  two  or  three  days  to  the 
collating  and  contrasting  of  newspaper  reports,  of  speeches  delivered  many  years 
since,  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  charges  founded  upon  such  an  authority,  preferred 
seventeen  years  after  the  transactions  in  question  took  ])lace.  I  trust  I  may  venture 
to  assert  I  have  succeeded  in  vindicating  myself;  and  yet,  considering  the  difficulty 
in  which  I  was  placed,  how  possible  it  is  that  I  might  have  failed  !  I  might  not  have 
been  able  to  have  proved  my  case  so  conipletely.  15ut  I  have  had  the  willing  aid  of 
gentlemen  couneitted  willi  the  ])nl)lic  press  —  gentlenum  beyond  my  influence,  beyond 
my  control.  Actuated  by  no  other  feelings  than  those  which  are  suggested  by  a  love 
of  justice,  they  have  generously  come  forward  to  su])]ily  nie  with  the  inftn'mation 
necessary  for  my  vindication — the  information  wiiicb  enables  me  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Harrow  re])orted  one  line  of  the  speech  in  1829 — which  enables  me  to  deny  that  the 
Mirror  of  I'nrlvimenl  had  a  band  of  reporters  independent  of  the  public  press— which 
enables  me  to  sluilter  to  ])ieces  the  hostile  ccmclusiotis  which  are  founded  on  the  ap- 
fiarent  concurrence  of  the  report  of  TJte  Times  with  that  of  the  Mirror  of  Pindiamcnt. 
1  liave  l)een  enalileii  to  prove  that  that  report  is  at  direct  variance  with  tlie  reports 
in  all  the  other  morning  newspapers — to  prove  that  it  is  not  an  independent  report — 
that  the  reason  why  an  etpiivocal  expression  a])|)eared  in  the  Mirror  of  I'arliLunent 
is  simjily  this,  that  the  report  oi'  The  Times  was  adopted  and  engrafted  into  the 
Mirror  of  Porliameni. 

'I'iie  hon.  gentleman  concluded  his  speecli  by  a  passionate  representation  of  his  venera- 
tion andaHection  for  tlut  memory  of  Mr.  (^aiming  ;  and  at  a  fitting  time,  and  in  a  fitting 
mauiicr,  these  are  feelings  which  are  to  be  held  in  respect.  The  hon.  gentleman 
descriix'ii  Mr.  Canning  as  an  c^agle :  he  spoke  of  him  as  the  I'iderof  Rnceplialns. 
Oiu!  woidd  have  supposed  that  lie  had  devoted  all  the  energies  of  all  his  intellect 
to  magnify  the  praises  of  Mr.  Canning,  and   that   he  had  submitted  to  some  great 
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personal  sacrifice  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  Mr.  Canning.  Wiiy,  Sir,  if  he  lias 
those  feelings,  they  are  to  be  held  in  honour;  but  if  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
parading  these  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  wounding  a  political  opponent,  he  is  desecrating  feelings  which, 
Avhen  sincere,  are  entitled  to  esteem  and  respect.  So  far  from  succeeding  in  his 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  blow  upf)n  me,  he  is  rallying  around  me  public  sympathy  ; 
and  exciting  public  indignation  at  the  time  chosen  for  this  attack,  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  frequently  and  feelingly  complains  tliat  I  won't 
condescend  to  bandy  personalities  with  him.  1,  Sir,  defend  myself  when  I  think 
defence  is  necessary;  I  defend  myself  now  on  account  of  the  plausibility  of  the 
charge  and  concatenation  of  circumstances  brought  together  as  evidence.  But  when 
the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  industrious  in  his  research,  as  to  point  out  at  what  house  on  a 
certain  day  I  attended  a  certain  dinner,  I  say  at  once  I  will  not  descend  to  his 
details;  I  know  not  where  the  dinner  to  which  he  refers,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1827, 
was  given,  and  I  trust  the  House  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  condescend  to  inquire. 
No,  Sir,  I  will  not  answer  that  hon.  gentleman.  I  will  not  inquire  whether  that  hon. 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  talk  about  "  an  organized  hypocrisy,  "  "  a  pharisaical  as- 
sociation." With  these  charges  and  these  phrases  1  liave  no  concern.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  determine  for  himself  with  whom  and  on  what  occasions  he  will 
descend  into  the  arena  of  personal  contest.  I  will  not  retaliate  upon  the  hon. 
gentleman.  I  limit  myself  to  the  defence  of  my  character  when  unjustly  attacked. 
If  new  and  unheard-of  charges  are  to  be  brought  against  me — if  documents  of 
which  I  have  had  no  notice  are  to  be  produced  against  me  after  my  successful  refu- 
tation of  the  argument  founded  upon  those  which  have  been  produced,  then  I  put 
in  a  preliminary  appeal  to  the  justice  and  to  the  generosity  of  this  House — I  entreat 
them  to  bear  in  mind  that  1  have  now  no  opportunity  of  replying  to  new  charges. 
If  new  charges  are  to  be  preferred,  I  trust  either  that  notice  will  be  given  to  me  of 
the  nature  of  them,  or,  if  it  be  not,  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  again  accede 
to  my  appeal,  and  again  suspend  their  judgment  until  the  time  shall  come  for  my 
defence. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  having  replied, — the  latter  contending  that 
the  charges  contained  in  tiie  allegation  had  not  been  refuted, — the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life  (Ireland)  bill  was  read,  and  the  debate 
again  adjourned.  Several  more  night's  having  been  occupied  in  the  discussion,  a 
division  took  place  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  Sir  R.  Peel  and  bis  colleagues  being 
left  in  a  minority  of  seventy  three. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 
June  29,  184G. 

Sib  Rorekt  Peel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  notifying  to  this  House  that  in  consequence  of  the  j)osition 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  especially  in  consequence  of  the  vote  to  which 
the  House  came  on  the  night  of  Thursday  last,  refusing  to  give  to  her  Majesty's 
servants  those  powers  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  repression  of  outrage 
and  the  protection  of  life  in  Ireland,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  tender 
their  resignation  to  a  gracious  Sovereign.  The  resolution  to  tender  that  resignation 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  her  Majesty's  servants,  and  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion. If  I  had  any  complaint  to  prefer  with  rc-pect  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
House,  this  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  I  would  make  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  occasion  of  a  complete  change  in  the  councils  of  a  vast  empire,  affecting, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  many  millions  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  is  an  important,  I  might  almost  say,  a  solemn  occasion.  It  is  not 
upon  such  an  occasion  that  one  word  ought  to  be  uttered  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  acting  in  homage  to  constitutional  principles,  that  can  by  possibility 
provoke  party  controversy.  Such  controversy  would  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion;  and,  I  must  add,  that  to  provoke  any  such  controversy 
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•would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  personal  feelings  which  influence  me  in  ad- 
dressing this  House.  Those  feelings  would  rather  prompt  me  to  acknowedge  with 
gratitude  the  many  occasions  on  which,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  the  gentlemen 
wlio  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House,  they  have  given  to  my  colleagues  and  myself,  at  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  present  session,  tlieir  generous  and  cordial  support.  They 
would  prompt  me  also  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  disinterested  aid,  which 
we  have  not  unfrequently  received  from  gentlemen  opposite,  in  oblivion  of  party 
differences.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  nothing  will  escape  from  me  in  explaining  the 
course  her  Majesty's  government  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  pursue,  that  can  run 
the  risk  of  provoking  the  controversy  which  I  deprecate. 

Her  Majesty,  Sir,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  our  tender  of  resignation, 
and  her  servants  now  only  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  been 
appointed.  I  said.  Sir,  that  if  I  had  complaints  to  prefer,  this  is  not  the  occasion 
on  which  I  would  prefer  them.  But  I  have  no  complaints  to  make.  I  did  not  pro- 
pose the  measures  connected  with  the  commercial  j)olicy  of  the  empire,  which  have 
been  so  severely  contested,  without  foreseeing  the  great  probability  that,  whether  those 
measures  should  succeed  or  fail,  they  must  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  government 
which  introduced  them.  And,  therefore,  I  rather  rejoice  that  her  Majesty's  ministers 
have  been  relieved  from  all  difficulty,  by  an  early  and  unambiguous  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  even  if  that  decision  had  been 
in  our  favour  on  the  particular  vote,  I  would  not  have  consented  to  hold  office  upon 
sutterance,  or  through  the  mere  evasion  of  parliamentary  difficulties.  It  is  not  for 
the  public  interest  that  a  government  should  remain  in  office  when  it  is  unable  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  measures  it  believes  necessary  for  the  national  welfare; 
and  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  probable,  in  the  position  in  wliich  her  Majesty's 
government  were  placed  by  the  withdrawal — perhaps  the  natural  withdrawal — of 
the  confidence  of  many  of  those  who  heretofore  had  given  it  support,  that  even  if 
the  late  vote  had  been  in  our  favour,  ministers  would  have  been  able,  with  credit  to 
themselves,  and  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  conduct  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  att'airs. 

We  have  advised  her  Majesty  to  accept  our  resignation  at  once,  without  adopting 
that  alternative  to  which  we  might  have  resorted,  namely,  recommending  to  the 
Crown  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  s|)eaking  with  a  frankness  that  I  trust  will  offend  no  one, 
that  if  her  Majesty's  government  had  failed  in  carrying,  in  all  their  integrity,  the 
main  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  it  was  my  duty  to  recommend,  that  there  is 
no  exertion  that  I  would  not  have  made — no  sacrifice  that  I  would  not  have  incurred — 
in  order  to  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of  those  measures,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  the 
country  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  its  opinion  on  the  subject.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose, I  should  have  felt  justified  in  advising  dissolution;  because  I  think  the 
continuance  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  such  important  matters,  would  have  been 
a  greater  evil  than  the  resort  to  a  constitutional  mode  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of 
the  nation.  But  there  has  been  fortunately  no  necessity  for  adissolution  of  parliament 
upon  that  ground.  Those  who  dissented  most  strongly  from  our  commercial  policy, 
withdrew  all  factious  and  unseemly  oi)j)osition,  and,  protesting  against  our  mea- 
sures, they  have  finally  allowed  tliem  to  pass.  Those  measures  having  thus  become 
the  law,  1  do  rutt  feci  that  we  should  be  justified,  for  any  subordinate  considerations, 
for  the  mere  interests  of  govL'rniuent  or  party,  in  advising  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative to  which  I  have  rt'fcrnMl,  and  tiie  dissolution  of  parliament.  I  feel  very 
.strongly  that  no  a<lministration  is  justified  iu  advising  the  exercise  of  that  preroga- 
tive, indess  there-  be  a  reasonable  |)resunipti()n,  a  strong  moral  conviction  indeed, 
that  after  dissolution  tiiey  woidd  l)c  enaliled  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country 
tlirough  the  support  of  a  party  suliiciently  powerful  to  carry  their  measures.  I  do 
not  think  a  dissolution  justifiahle  fur  tlu!  piu-pose  merely  of  strengthening  a  party. 
'J'he  power  of  dissolutiuu  is  a  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown;  and  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  blunt  tl:e  instrument  if  it  were  employed  without  grave 
nci-essify.  If  the  pur|)ose  were  to  enable  the  country  to  decide  whether  ministers 
had  been  justified  in  proposing  the  measures  of  commercial  policy  brought  forward 
at.  tlie  begiruiing  of  the  session,  those  measurers  having  j)asst'd  into  a  law,  1  do  not  think 
such  a  purpose  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  u  dissolution.     There  ought 
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also  to  be  a  strong  presumption  that,  after  a  new  election  there  would  be  returned 
to  this  House  a  party  witli  strength  sufficient  to  enable  the  governnjent,  by  tlu'ir 
support,  to  carry  on  that  system  of  public  policy  of  wliich  it  approved.  1  do  not 
mean  a  support  founded  upon  mere  temporary  sympathy,  or  a  support  founded  ujjon 
concurrence  in  one  great  question  of  domestic  policy,  however  important.  We  ought 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  dissolve  without  a  full  assurance  that  we  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  powerful  party  united  witli  us  by  accoi  dance  in  general  views  and  principles 
of  government.  In  tlie  present  state  and  division  of  party,  and  after  all  that  has 
occurred,  I  do  not  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  a  dissolution  would  give  us  that 
support.  I  think,  too,  that  after  the  excitement  that  has  taken  place — after  the 
stagnation  of  trade  that  has  necessarily  followed  our  protracted  discussions  on  the 
Corn-laws  and  thetarilF,  it  is  not  an  advantageous  period  for  a  dissolution,  but  that 
the  country  sliould  be  allowed  an  interval  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  We  have,  there- 
fore, on  these  several  grounds,  preferred  instant  resignation  to  the  alternative  of 
dissolution. 

The  question  on  which  we  were  defeated,  was  one  connected  with  Ireland.  I  should, 
indeed,  deeply  lament  that  defeat,  if  it  could  be  thought  that  the  measure  we  pro- 
l)osed  for  the  repression  of  outrage  in  Ireland  was  an  indication  that  her  Llajesty's 
servants  held  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  that  country 
ditFerent  from  that  which  I  declared  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session.  To  the 
opinions  I  then  avowed — opinions  which  had  practical  effect  given  to  them  by  the 
measures  we  proposed — by  such  measures,  for  example,  as  the  charitable  bequests 
acts,  and  by  the  vote  for  the  enlarged  endowment  of  the  college  of  Maynooth — 1  now 
profess  my  entire  and  unqualified  adherence.  We  brought  forward  the  measure 
against  which  the  House  has  recently  decided,  not  under  the  belief  that  resistance 
to  the  contagious  spread  of  crime,  and  a  vigorous  repression  by  law  of  offences  dis- 
gracing some  parts  of  the  countrj',  were  in  themselves  calculated  permanentl}'  to 
improve  the  social  condition  of  Ireland;  but  we  thought  that  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  order  were  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  success  of  ulterior  legis- 
lation for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  House,  however,  has 
decided  otherwise,  and  I  am  not  about  to  arraign  that  decision.  I  only  deprecate 
the  inference  that,  because  we  proposed  that  bill,  which  some  called  a  measure  of 
coercion,  but  which  we  considered  a  measure  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life, 
our  views  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland  have  undergone 
a  change.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  opinion,  that  there 
ought  to  be  established  a  complete  equality  of  municipal,  civil,  and  political  rights, 
as  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  By  complete  equality  I  do  not  mean — be- 
cause I  know  that  is  impossible — a  technical  and  literal  equality  in  every  particular 
res[)ect.  In  these  matters,  as  in  matters  of  more  sacred  import,  it  may  be  that  "  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life;"  and  I  speak  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  letter 
in  which  our  legislation,  in  regard  to  franchise  and  privilege,  ought  to  be  conducted. 
My  meaning  is,  that  there  should  be  a  real  and  substantial  equality  of  political  and 
civil  rights,  so  that  no  person,  viewing  Ireland  with  an  unbiassed  eye,  and  com- 
paring the  civil  franchises  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England  or  of  Scotland,  shall 
be  able  to  say  with  truth,  that  a  different  rule  has  been  adopted  towards  Ireland, 
and  that  on  account  of  hostility,  or  suspicion,  or  distrust,  civil  freedom  is  there  cur- 
tailed and  mutilated.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  equality  in  legislating  for  Ireland 
in  respect  to  civil  franchise  and  political  rights. 

W'ith  regard  to  the  executive  administration  in  Ireland,  I  think  the  favour  of 
the  Crown  ought  to  be  bestowed,  and  the  confidence  of  the  crown  reposed,  without 
reference  to  religious  distinctions.  It  may  ai)pear  that  we  have  not  practically  acted 
on  that  principle;  but  it  is  not  because  we  repudiate  it  or  deny  its  justice.  When 
we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  confidence  in  any  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  I  cannot  ?ay  that  justice  has  been  done  to  our  motives,  nor 
has  the  position  of  the  individual  accepting  a  mark  of  favour  from  us  been  such 
as  to  encourage  other  Roman  Catholics  to  receive  similar  ])roofs  of  confidence. 
Those  who  succeed  us  in  the  government  of  Ireland  may  have  better  means  of  car- 
rying that  principle  into  execution;  and  if  they  act  upon  it,  and  bestow  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  Crown  without  reference  to  religious  differences,  they  shall 
hear  no  complaint  from  me  on  that  ground. 
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Then,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  general  spirit  in  which  our  legislation  for  Ireland 
should  be  conducted.  Adhering  to  all  the  opinions  which  I  have  heretofore  ex[)re.ssed 
on  the  greater  and  more  important  points  of  Irish  policy,  I  am  at  the  same  time 
])reparcd  to  co-operate  with  those  who  feel  the  present  social  condition  of  tlie  people 
in  respect  to  the  tenure  of  land,  and  to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  to 
be  one  that  deserves  our  immediate  though  most  cautious  consideration.  It  may  be 
impossible,  by  legislation,  to  apply  any  instant  remedy  to  the  state  of  affairs  which 
unfortunately  exists  in  that  country;  but,  even  if  tlie  benefit  be  necessarily  remote, 
that  very  circumstance  ought  to  operate  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  us  to  apply 
our  minds  without  delay  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  equal  difficulty  and  im- 
jiortance.  On  all  those  matters  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant — I  would  uphold  the  rights  of  property.  There  may  be 
occasionally  a  seeming  temporary'  advantage  in  disregarding  those  rights — but  the 
ultimate  and  permanent  benefit  of  strictly  maintaining  them  greatly  preponderates. 
The  course  we  have  taken  during  this  session  of  exti^eme  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness is  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  has  been  no  disinclination  on  our  part  to  consider 
the  amendment  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  tenure  and  improvement  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland,  nor  will  there  be  any  disinclination  to  co-operate  in  our 
private  capacities  with  those  on  whom  the  public  trust  committed  to  us  is  about  to 
be  devolved. 

Sir,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of 
London,  has  been  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  repair  to  her  Majesty  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  government.  I  presume  the 
general  principle  upon  which  the  government  to  be  formed  by  tlie  noble  lord  will 
act,  so  far  as  its  commercial  policy  is  concerned,  will  be  the  continued  application 
of  those  principles  which  tend  to  establish  a  freer  intercourse  with  other  countries. 
If  that  policy  be  pursued,  as  I  confidently  expect  it  will,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  give  to  the  government,  in  the  furtherance  of  it,  my  cordial  support.  If 
other  countries  choose  to  buy  in  the  dearest  market,  such  an  option  on  their  part  con- 
stitutes no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  buy  in  the  cheapest.  I  trust 
the  government  of  the  noble  lord  will  not  resume  the  policy  which  they  and  we  have 
felt  most  inconvenient,  namely,  the  haggling  with  foreign  countries  about  recipro- 
cal concessions,  instead  of  taking  that  independent  course  which  we  believe  to  be 
conducive  to  our  own  interests.  Let  us  trust  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in 
other  countries — let  us  trust  that  our  example,  with  the  proof  of  practical  benefit 
we  derive  from  it,  will  at  no  remote  period  insure  the  adoption  of  tlie  principles  on 
which  we  have  acted,  rather  than  defer  indefinitely  that  which  per  se  is  advantage- 
ous to  ourselves,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  by  delay  ecpiivalent  concessions  from  other 
countries.  Sir,  when  I  express  the  confident  hope  that  these  general  principles 
will  iidluence  the  commercial  policy  of  the  new  government,  I  do  not  advise  that  the 
adoption  of  them  should  overrule  every  moral  consideration,  or  shouKi  at  once  sub- 
ject every  species  of  production  in  this  country  to  competition  with  other  nations. 
I  speak  generally  as  to  the  tendency  of  our  commercial  policy.  I  trust  that  every 
step  that  is  taken  will  be  towards  the  relaxation  of  restriction  upon  trade.  I,  for 
one,  shall  not  urge  upon  the  government  a  hasty  and  precipitate  adoption  of  prin- 
••iplcs  sound  in  themselves,  if  througli  the  abrupt  and  sudden  apjilication  of  them, 
we  incur  the  ri-k  of  a  great  derangement  of  the  social  system.  1  shall  bear  in  mind 
that  \ast  experiments  have  been  recently  made  under  tlie  present  administration — 
I  nhall  l)earin  niiml  also,  that  the  surplus  amount  of  public  revenue  is  smaller  than  it 
on^rlit  to  be,  <'onsi.stentIy  with  the  pennanent  interests  of  the  country.  While,  therefore, 
I  olfer  a  cordial  su|)port  in  enforcing  those  general  jirinciples  of  commercial  policy 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  jiarliament  in  the  present  session,  I  shall  not 
urge  the  government  to  any  such  simultaneous  and  preci|)itate  extension  of  them 
as  may  be  either  injurious  to  interests  entitled  from  special  eirenmslances  to  some 
degree  of  continued  protection,  or  may  incur  the  risk  of  deranging  the  financial 
system  of  the  country.  In  delivering  tlies(!  opinions,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am 
nitiier  indicating  my  own  intentions  and  the  course  I  shall  individually  pursue,  than 
tiiat  I  have  had  the  o|)portunity  of  conferring  with  others,  and  am  authorized  to 
.speak  tiieir  .••entinieiits.  1  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  tliose  who  gave  tlieir  cordial 
concurrence  to  the  commercial  measures  which  I  have  proposed,  will  be  ready  to 
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give  tlicir  general  acquiescence  and  support  to  incisures  of  a  similar  character  when 
proposed  by  others. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  any  other  declarations 
as  to  the  future,  than  those  I  have  already  made.  I  wish  to  draw  no  invidious  con- 
trast with  preceding  administrations;  I  wish  to  make  no  allusions  in  a  hostile 
spirit;  but  I  cannot  surrender  i)ower  without  expressing  the  confident  belief  that, 
during  tlie  five  years  for  which  power  has  been  committed  to  our  hands,  neither  the 
interests  nor  the  honour  of  this  country  liave  been  compromised.  I  can  say  with 
truth  that,  during  that  period,  tiie  burden  of  taxation  has  been  rendered  more 
equal,  and  that  tlie  pressure  which  was  unjust  and  severe  on  many  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  luis  been  greatly  mitigated.  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  many 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  injuriously  atfecting  the  trade  of  this  country,  have 
been  removed.  Without  interfering  with  legitimate  speculation,  vvitiu)ut  paralys- 
ing, or  at  all  deranging  the  credit  of  the  State,  stabiHty  has  been  given  to  the 
monetary  system  of  this  country;  and  let  me  here  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  cordial  support  which  (without  reference  to  part}'  distinctions)  the  measures 
I  proposed,  with  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  joint-stock  banks,  and 
the  private  banks  of  this  country,  received  in  the  year  1843.  Sir,  I  trust  also  that 
the  stability  of  our  Indian  empire  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  policy  we  have 
pursued ;  and  that  the  glory  and  iionour  of  the  British  arms  both  by  sea  and  land 
in  every  part  of  the  world  have  been  maintained,  not  through  our  exertions  but 
through  the  devoted  gallantry  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this  country.  Although 
there  have  been  considerable  reductions  in  the  public  burdens,  yet  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  stating  to  the  House,  that  the  national  defences  both  by  sea  and  land  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  that  tlie  array  and  navy  are  in  the  most  etticient  state. 
I  trust,  likewise,  that  I  may  congratulate  the  House,  that,  notwithstanding  a  great 
diminution  of  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the  empire,  our  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  and 
a  buoyant  state,  and  that  on  the  .5th  July  next  the  return  to  be  laid  upon  the  table 
will  prove  there  has  been  an  increased  consumption  of  almost  every  article  subject  to 
customs  and  excise  duties,  and  that  general  prosperity  and  the  demand  which  it 
occasions  have  supplied  the  void  in  our  finances  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
created.  Lastly,  I  can  say  with  truth,  tiiat  without  any  harsh  enforcement 
of  the  law,  without  any  curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  freedom 
of  tlie  press,  there  has  been,  s})eaking  at  least  of  Great  Britain,  as  much  of 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  law,  as  at  any  period  of  our  history.  Nay, 
I  will  say  more — that  in  consequence  of  greater  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  minor  luxuries  of  life — in  consequence,  too,  of  confidencein  the  just  administration 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  benevolent  intentions  of  parliament,  there  has  been  more  content, 
less  sedition  and  public  crime,  less  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  power  for  the  repres- 
sion of  political  disaffection  or  outrage,  than  was  ever  known  at  any  antecedent  period. 
I  said  "lastly;"  but  I  have  reserved  one  topic,  for  which  I  think,  without  any 
I  unseemly  boast,  or  invidious  comparison,  I  may  claim  credit  for  her  Majesty's 
councils — at  least  for  that  distinguished  man,  less  conspicuous,  perhaps,  in 
debate,  than  some  others,  but  fully  as  deserving  of  p.ublic  honour  and  respect — on 
account  of  the  exertions  he  has  made  for  the  maintenance  of  peace — I  mean 
my  noble  friend  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  My  noble  friend 
has  dared  to  avow  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  Christian  minister 
of  a  Christain  country  to  exhaust  every  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  before 
incurring  the  risk,  not  to  say  the  guilt,  of  war.  But  while  he  has  not  shrunk  from 
the  manly  avowal  of  that  opinion,  I  will  in  justice  to  him  add  this — and  it  is 
perfectly  con.sistent  with  that  opinion,  as  to  the  moral  obligation  of  maintaining 
peace  while  peace  can  he  maintained  with  honour — that  there  never  was  a 
minister  less  inclined  to  sacrifice  any  essential  interest,  or  to  abate  anything  from  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  even  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  inestimable 
blessing.  Sir,  I  do  confidently  trust  that  we  leave  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
country  in  a  satisfactory  state — that,  speaking  not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  other 
great  powers  of  Euro]ie,  there  is  entire  confidence  in  the  honourable  intentions  of 
this  country,  and  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  other  powers  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Sir,  it  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  public  men,  the  ministers  of  great  countries,  which  most 
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facilitates  the  maintenance  of  general  peace.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  neces- 
sarily and  frequently  come  in  contact  with  France  in  various,  and  sometimes  very 
distant  quarters  of  the  world — that  there  are  on  both  sides  emi)loyed  in  the  public 
service  warm  partisans,  naturally,  perhaps  justlj',  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
respective  countries — that  grounds  of  quarrel,  small  in  themselves,  inflamed  by  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  keen  sense  of  national  honour,  might  easily  be  fomented  into  the 
causes  of  war,  desolating  nations,  unless  the  counsels  of  the  great  powers  were  pre- 
sided over  by  ministers  of  comprehensive  views,  who,  feeling  peace  to  be  the  true 
interest  of  the  civilized  world,  are  determined  that  trifling  disputes,  and  the  excited 
passions  of  angry  partisans,  shall  not  involve  their  respective  countries  in  the  cala- 
mities of  war. 

Sir,  if  any  thing  could  have  induced  me  to  regret  that  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  which  terminates  the  existence  of  the  government,  it  would  have  been  the 
wish  that  we  should  survive  the  day  when  intelligence  might  be  received  from  the 
United  States  as  to  the  result  of  oar  last  attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  with  that 
country — differences  which,  unless  speedily  terminated,  must  probably  involve  both 
countries  in  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  House  will  probably  recollect 
that,  after  we  had  offered  to  leave  the  dispute  respecting  the  territory  of  the  Oregon 
to  arbitration,  and  that  offer  had  been  rejected,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress,  which  led  to  discussions  with  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  convention  entered  into  several  years  since,  which  provided  for  a  tem- 
porary adjustment  of  our  differences — at  least,  for  a  temporary  avoidance  of  quarrel 
— and  enabled  the  two  countries  jointly  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the  Oregon.  The 
two  Houses  of  the  American  Congress,  advised  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  his  unquestionable  power,  and  to  signify  to  this  country  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  existing  convention.  They, 
however,  added  to  that  ailvice,  which  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  have  been  considered 
of  an  unsatisfactory  or  hostile  character,  the  declaration  that  they  desired  the  notice 
for  tlie  termination  of  the  convention  to  be  given,  in  order  that,  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries  might  thereby  be  facilitated.  It  ap- 
peared to  us,  that  the  addition  of  that  conciliatory  declaration — the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  termination  of  the  convention  might  the  more  strongly  impress  upon 
the  two  countries  the  necessity  of  amic-able  adjustment — removed  any  barrier  which 
diplomatic  punctilios  might  have  raised  to  a  renewal  by  this  country  of  the  attempt 
to  settle  our  diff'erences  with  the  United  States.  We  did  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
within  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence — we  did  not  hesitate,  although 
tlie  wff'er  of  arbitration  made  by  us  had  been  rejected,  to  do  that  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  protracted  dispute,  it  became  essential  to  do — namely,  not  to  propose 
renewed  and  lengthened  negotiations,  but  to  specify  frankly  and  without  reserve, 
what  were  the  terms  on  which  we  could  i-onsent  to  a  partition  of  the  country  of  the 
Oregon.  Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  met  us  in  a  corresponding  spirit. 
Whatever  might  have  been  tin;  exi)ressions  iieretofore  used  by  him,  however  strongly 
lie  might  have  been  personally  couimilted  to  the  adoj)tion  of  a  different  course,  he 
most  wisely  and  patriotic^ally  (klermiried  at  once  to  refer  our  proposals  to  the  senate 
— tliat  authority  of  the  United  States,  whose  consent  is  recpiisite  for  the  conclusion 
of  any  negotiation  of  this  kind;  and  the  senate,  acting  also  in  the  same  pacific  spirit, 
ban,  i  have  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  state,  at  once  advised  acquiescence  in  the 
terms  we  offered.  Prom  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  considering  that  this  is 
tlie  last  day  1  shall  have  to  address  the  House  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  state  what  are  the  projjosals  we  made  to  the  United  States 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon  (piestioii.  In  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
renewed  diplomatic  negotiations,  we  prcjtared  and  sent  out  the  form  of  a  convention, 
which  we  trusted  the  United  States  would  aecej)!.  Tlie  first  article  of  ttiat  conven- 
tion was  to  this  elFect,  that — "  From  tiio  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between  Great 
iJritain  and  the  United  Slates  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  territo- 
ries of  her  IJritannic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United  States  shall  be  continued 
westward  along  the  said  4!nli  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  se|)arates  the  (•outinent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  sontlierly  througli 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  provided, 
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however,  that  the  navigation  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  south  of  the  49th 
paraUel  of  north  latitude,  remain  free  and  open  tobotli  parties." 

Those  who  remember  the  loeal  conformation  of  that  country  will  understand  tliat 
that  whicli  we  proposed  is  the  continuation  of  the4!)th  jjarallelof  latitude,  till  it  striices 
the  Straits  of  Fuca;  that  that  parallel  should  not  be  continued  as  a  boundary  across 
Vancouver's  Island,  thus  depriving  us  of  a  part  of  Vancouver's  Island,  but  that  the 
middle  of  the  channel  shall  be  the  future  boundary,  thus  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island,  with  equal  riglit  to  the  navigation  of  the  Straits, 
Sir,  the  second  article  of  the  convention  we  sent  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United  States 
was  to  this  effect,  that — "  From  the  point  at  whicli  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
shall  be  found  to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  ojjen  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  the  said  branch 
meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to 
the  ocean,  with  free  access  into  and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers,  it  being  under- 
stood that  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  thus  described,  shall  in  liice  manner 
be  free  and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subjects,  with  their 
goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  it  being,  however,  always  understood,  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be 
construed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
from  malcing  any  regidations  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  or  rivers, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  present  treaty." 

Sir,  I  will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  with  the  mere  details  of  this 
convention.  I  have  read  the  important  articles.  On  this  very  day,  on  my  re'turn 
from  my  mission  to  her  Majesty,  to  offer  the  resignation  of  her  Majesty's  servants,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  an  otHcial  letter  from  Mr.  Pakenham,  intimating  in 
the  following  terms  the  acceptance  of  our  proposals,  and  giving  an  assurance  of  the 
immediate  termination  of  cur  diii'erences  with  the  United  States : — 

"  Washington,  June  13,  1846. 

"  Mt  Lord — In  conformity  with  what  I  had  the  honour  to  state  in  my  despatch. 
No.  68,  of  the  7th  instant,  tlie  President  sent  a  message  on  Wednesday  last  to  the 
senate,  submitting  for  the  opinion  of  lliat  body  the  draught  of  a  convention  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  which  I  was  instructed  by  your  lordship's 
despatch.  No.  19,  of  the  IStli  of  May,  to  propose  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United 
States. 

"  After  a  few  hours  deliberation  on  each  of  the  three  days,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  the  senate,  by  a  majority  of  38  votes  to  12,  adopted  j'esterday  evening 
a  resolution  advising  the  President  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  her  Majesty's 
government.  The  President  did  not  hesitate  to  act  on  this  advice,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
accordingly  sent  for  me  this  morning,  and  informed  me  that  the  conditions  offered 
by  her  Majesty's  government  were  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  R.  Pakenham. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K,  T.,  &c." 

Thus,  Sir,  the  governments  of  two  great  nations,  impelled,  I  believe,  by  the  public 
opinion  of  each  country  in  favour  of  peace — by  that  opinion  which  ought  to  guide 
and  influence  statesmen — have,  bj'  moderation,  by  mutual  compromise,  averted  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  a  war  between  two  nations  of  kindred  origin  and  common  lan- 
guage, the  breaking  out  of  which  might  have  involved  the  civilized  world  in  general 
conflict.  A  single  year,  perhaps  a  single  month  of  such  a  war,  would  have  been 
more  costly  than  the  value  of  the  whole  territory  that  was  tlie  object  of  dispute. 
But  this  evil  has  been  averted  consistently  with  perfect  honour  on  the  part  of  the 
American  govornment,  and  on  the  i)art  of  tho^e  who  have  at  length  closed,  I  trust, 
every  cause  of  dissention  between  the  two  countries.  Sir,  I  may  add,  to  the  credit  of 
the  government  of  this  coiintr}',  that,  so  far  from  being  influenced  in  our  views  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  terminating  these  disputes  about  the  Oregon  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  with  Mexico,  we  distinctly  intimated 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  that  although  tliat  event  had  occurred,  it  did  not  atlect,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  our  desire  for  peace.     Mr.  Pakenham,  knowing  the  real  wishes 
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and  views  of  liis  government,  having  a  discretionary  power  in  certain  cases  to  with- 
hold the  proposals  we  had  instructed  him  to  make,  wisely  thought  the  occurrence 
of  jNIexican  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  was  not  one  of  the  cases  which 
would  justify  the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  power,  and  therefore  most  wisely 
did  he  tender  this  offer  of  peace. to  the  United  States  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  con- 
viction, and  in  full  confiiJence  in  the  pacific  policy  of  his  own  government.  Let  me 
add,  also,  and  I  am  sure  this  House  will  think  it  to  the  credit  of  my  noble  friend, 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  these  hostilities  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
before  we  were  aware  of  the  reception  which  the  offer  on  our  part  in  respect  to  the 
Oregon  would  meet  with,  the  first  packet  that  sailed  tendered  to  the  United  States 
tlie  offer  of  our  good  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  mediation  between  them  and  the 
Mexican  government.  Sir,  I  do  cordially  rejoice,  that,  in  surrendering  power  at  the 
feet  of  a  majority  of  this  House,  I  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  the  official 
assurance  that  every  cause  of  quarrel  with  that  great  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  amicably  terminated. 

Sir,  I  have  now  executed  the  task  which  my  public  duty  imposed  upon  me.  I 
trust  I  have  said  nothing  which  can  lead  to  the  revival  on  the  present  occasion  of 
those  controversies  which  I  have  deprecated.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we  were  threatened  from  the  failure  in 
one  great  article  of  subsistence,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  her  Majesty's  government, 
in  proposing  those  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  have  disentitled  them  to 
the  confidence  of  many  who  heretofore  gave  tliem  their  support,  were  influenced  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  this  countr}'.  Our  object 
was  to  avert  dangers  wiiieh  we  thought  were  imminent,  and  to  terminate  a  conflict 
which,  according  to  our  belief,  would  soon  place  in  hostile  collision  great  and  power- 
ful classes  in  this  country.  The  maintenance  of  power  was  not  a  motive  for  the 
proposal  of  these  measures ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  not  a  doubt,  that  whether 
these  measures  were  accompanied  by  failure  or  success,  the  certain  issue  must  be  the 
termination  of  the  existence  of  this  government.  It  is,  perhaps,  advantageous  for 
the  public  interests  that  such  should  be  the  issue.  I  admit  that  the  withdrawal 
of  confidence  from  us  by  many  of  our  friends  was  a  natural  result.  When  proposals 
are  made,  apparently  at  variance  with  the  course  which  ministers  heretofore  pursued, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency — it  is  perhaps  advantageous  for 
this  country,  and  for  the  general  character  of  public  men,  that  the  proposal  of  mea- 
sures of  that  kind,  under  such  circuin.stances,  should  entail  that  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fitting  punishment,  namely,  expulsion  from  ofiice.  I,  tlierefore,  do  not 
complain  of  that  expulsion.  I  am  sure  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  continuance  in 
office  without  a  full  assurance  of  the  confidence  of  this  House.  I  said  before,  and  I 
said  truly,  that  in  proposing  our  measures  of  commercial  policy,  I  had  no  wish  to 
rob  others  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  them.  I  must  say,  with  reference  to  lion, 
gentlemen  ojijiosite,  as  1  say  with  reference  to  ourselves,  that  neither  of  us  is  the 
party  which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  them.  There  has  been  a  combination 
of  parties,  generally  ojjposed  to  each  other,  and  that  combination,  and  the  influence 
of  government,  have  led  to  their  ultimate  success;  but  the  name  which  ought  to  be 
associated  with  the  success  r)f  those  measures  is  not  the  name  of  the  noble  lord,  the 
organ  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  nor  is  it  mine.  The  name  which  ought 
to  be,  and  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  one 
who,  acting,  I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring 
energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced  those  appeals  with  an  eloquence 
tlic  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was  unatt'ected  and  unadorned:  the  name  which 
ouglit  tf)  l)e  chiefly  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of 
RiciiAKU  ConnioN. 

Sir,  I  now  (dose  tlie  observations  whirh  it  has  been  my  duty  to  address  to  the 
House,  thanking  them  sincerely  for  the  favour  with  which  they  have  listened  to  me 
in  performing  this  last  act  of  my  official  career.  Withiii  a  few  hours,  probably,  that 
power  which  1  have  held  for  a  period  of  five  years  will  be  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  another — without  re|iinirig — without  conijilaint  on  my  jiart— with  a  more  lively 
recollection  of  the  support  and  confidents!  I  have  received  during  several  years,  than 
of  the  opposition  whicli  during  a  recent  |)eriod  I  have  encountered.  In  relinquishing 
power,  1  shall  leave  a  name,  severely  censured  1   fear  by  many  who,  ou  public 
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grounds,  deeply  regrel  the  severance  of  party  ties — deeply  reg^ret  tliat  severance,  not 
from  interested  or  personal  mot  ves,  but  from  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to 
party  engagements — tlie  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party — constitutes  a 
powerfid  instrument  of  government :  I  shall  surrender  power  severely  censured  also, 
by  others  wlio,  from  no  interested  motive,  adiiere  to  the  jirineiple  of  protection,  con- 
sidering the  maintenance  of  it  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
country  :  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist  who,  from  less  honour- 
able motives,  clamours  for  protection  because  it  conduces  to  his  own  individual 
benefit ;  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expres- 
sions of  good  will,  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice. 

When  t!io  clieeriiig  which  followed  the  close  of  this  speech  had  subsided. 
Sir  R.  I'eel  said :   I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  noble  lord  whose 
services  bave  been   re<juired  by  her  Majesty;  and  I  trust,  in  conformity  with  his 
wish,  the  House  will  unanimously  support  the  motion  I  shall  now  make,  namely, 
that  the  House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  till  Friday  next. 
House  adjourned  till  Friday. 
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Mr.  Fielden  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  committee  on  this  bill. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair, — i\Ir.  B.  Escott  moved  as  an 
amendment  "  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  on  this  bill,  that  day  six 
months.  ' 

Sir  Robert  Pek.l:  I  thought  it  probable  that  some  gentleman,  being  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  bill,  would  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade;  and  I  therefore  did  not  rise  sooner,  being  desirous  to  afford  to  any  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  might  so  wish  to  address  the  House,  a  full  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views.  As  time  is  now  pressing,  [it  was  nearly  a  quarter  past  five,]  I  will  not 
occupy  more  than  my  fair  share  of  that  time,  but  will  give  to  any  advocate  of  the 
bill  who  may  desire  to  speak,  the  means  of  doing  so.  But,  Sir,  as  I  have  been  sup- 
ported by  a  majority,  when  on  former  occasions  I  have  given  my  opinion  against 
further  interference  with  the  hours  of  labour,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  now  that  I 
expect  to  be  in  a  small  minority,  and  am  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  not  to  shrink  from  expressing,  under  these  altered  cir- 
cumstances, my  continued  adherence  to  my  former  views  and  opinions.  Sir,  I  have 
more  than  once  excited  a  smile  when,  as  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  have  said  that 
there  were  three  courses  which  it  was  open  to  me  to  adopt.  The  noble  lord  who 
now  occupies  the  office  I  held,  has  also  succeeded  to  my  position  in  that  respect. 
Not  only  are  there  three  courses,  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  open  to  the  noble  lord 
to  pursue,  but  he  may  also  adduce  in  favour  of  each  of  those  courses,  the  authority 
of  a  colleague  and  a  cabinet  minister.  On  his  left  sits  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
secretary  for  Ireland — practically  conversant  with  the  commercial  affairs  and  interests 
of  this  country,  in  the  office  which  he  filled  for  many  years  with  great  ability — who 
declares  emphatically  against  further  interference  with  the  hours  of  labour.  On  his 
right  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  who  is  in  favour  of  going 
into  committee,  and  who  states  further,  that  if  in  committee  the  advocates  of  the 
period  of  ten  hours  should  succeed  in  inserting  the  word  "  ten"  instead  of  "  eleven," 
though  he  prefers  eleven  hours  to  ten,  still  he  is  determined  to  consent  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  Now,  it  is  sometimes  painful  enough  to  be  compelled  to  come 
to  a  decision  between  two  opposite  authorities;  but  the  noble  lord  is  in  a  still  worse 
position— he  is  in  the  unfortunate  dilemma  of  having  three  high  authorities  around 
him,  each  setting  him  a  different  example;  for  beside  his  two  other  colleagues,  sits 
the  noble  lord,  the  first  commissioner  of  the  woods  and  forests,  who  says  that  if 
in  committee  ten  hours  should  be  substituted  for  eleven,  he  in  that  case  must  vote 
altogether  against  the  bill.     Now,  Sir,  there  was  a  famous  mathematical  problem 
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which  was  regarded  as  being  very  difficult  of  sohition.  It  was  this — to  determine 
the  point  at  which  a  body  exposed  to  the  attraction  of  three  other  bodies  will  remain 
at  rest.  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  give  us  the  advantage  of  hearing  that  problem 
solved  politically,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  solve  mathematically  ;  and  will  determine, 
as  he  is  exposed  to  the  attraction  of  three  ministerial  bodies  revolving  in'his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  whether  he  will  remain,  at  rest  (which  would  be  denoted  by 
not  voting  at  all),  or  whether  he  will  yield  to  the  superior  attraction  of  some  one  or 
other  of  his  three  discordant  colleagues. 

I  must  touch  on  a  subject  not  immediately  before  the  House,  but  on  which,  I 
trust,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Lynn, 
has  assumed  that  the  result  of  our  experience  with  reference  to  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  commerce,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  of 
the  first  necessity,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  formed  as  to  the  consequences 
of  that  policy.  ,  And  the  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  diminished  exports  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  correctness 
of  his  assumption.  Sir,  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  the  result  of  all  intervening 
experience  has  tended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  we  have 
acted.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  there  have  been 
diminished  exports;  but  if  increasing  exports  are  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  policy 
pursued,  let  us  review  not  the  exports  of  a  single  year,  but  the  exports  of  the  several 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  you  commenced  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties,  and 
compare  them  with  the  exports  of  some  antecedent  period.  In  1842  you  altered  the 
Corn-laws.  You  removed  the  prohibitions  which  had  previously  existed  on  the  im- 
portation of  many  articles  of  foreign  produce,  and  you  reduced  the  duties  on  all  the 
chief  elements  of  manufactures.  You  then  commenced  that  system  which  was  acted 
on  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  last  session.  Now,  what  was  the  result?  In 
1842,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was  £47,331,000.  In  1843,  during  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system  of  relaxation,  of  removal  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  the  more  free 
admittance  of  the  raw  material,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was  £52,279,000. 
In  1844,  it  was  £58,584,000.  In  1845,  £60,100,000.  It  is  true  that  in  the  year 
1846,  the  exports  were  less  than  they  had  been  in  1845  ;  but,  at  all  periods  of  our 
history,  and  especially  when  protection  was  at  its  higiiest,  a  great  excitement  in 
commerce  has  always  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  de|)ression.  Let  us  examine 
our  exports  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy.  In 
1836,  our  exports  were  £53,000,000;  in  1837,  they  fell  to  £42,000,000;  in  1839, 
they  were  £53,000,000;  in  1840,  they  were  £5*1,000,000;  in  1841,  they  were 
£51,000,000  (protection  then  being  in  the  ascendant) ;  and  in  1842,  they  were,  not- 
withstanding, so  low  as  £47,000,000.  So  that,  while  tlie  protective  system  was  in 
full  force,  vicissitudes  in  commerce  continually  occurred,  and  depression  followed 
excitement  as  a  natural  consequence.  So  also,  in  1846,  if  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  our  chief  articles  of  export  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  as  compared  to  the 
greatly  increased  exports  of  1845,  it  is  no  very  peculiar  or  novel  circumstance.  But 
are  tliere  no  concomitant  circum.-^tances  wortiiy  of  remark?  Is  there  nothing  to 
compcn-ate  and  console  us  for  the  admitted  tact  of  diminished  exports?  Nothing 
that  may  in  some  measure  account  for  tliat  fact?  Have  you  not  had,  during  the 
g'v-atcr  part  of  last  year,  a  very  liigli  price  of  provisions  in  this  country?  Has  not 
tbat  iiii^h  price  of  jirovisions  prevailed  also  in  other  i)arts  of  P]uroj)e?  Has  not 
that  high  price  of  food  tended  to  cripple  the  means  of  expending  income  on  super- 
fluities, on  ail  articles  less  necessary  tlian  tliose  re(piired  for  subsistence?  Do  not 
you  see  in  tbat  fact,  coupled  with  I  lie  high  price  of  the  raw  material  of  one  of  your 
cliief  niaiiufactures,  (piife  enough,  iiidc])endenl  of  the  natural  vicissitudes  of  trade 
and  commerce,  to  account  for  tlie  diniiiiution  of  exports  in  1846,  as  compared  with 
1845  ?  I  Jut  can  you  show  me  at  any  former  jR'riod  of  similar  dejuession  a  buoyant 
revenue?  Can  you  show  me  in  former  cases  of  commercial  adversity,  sucii  a  feeling 
of  contentment — of  patient  submission  to  privation  and  sullering — pervading  all 
classes  of  the  country  as  has  pervaded  those  classes  in  the  last  year?  And  what 
was  it  that  detcrnuned  tlicm  thus  loyally  and  patiently  to  bear  up  against  misfortune? 
'i"li(!  conviction  that  legislative  restrictions  wvrc  not  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
provisions.  What  inference  can  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn  draw  from  the 
decrease  of  exports  in  1846,  adverse  to  our  recent  commerciul  policy  ?     Would  the 
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noble  lord  now  desire  that  the  Corn-law  which  existed  before  1842,  should  have 
been  scrupulously  maintainoil?  During  the  last  year  you  have  found  it  necessary 
to  import  not  less  than  5,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  the  j)ro<iuce  of  other  countries. 
So  little  have  you  relied  on  your  independence  of  foreign  supj)lies,  that  during  the 
last  year,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of 
tliis  part  of  the  empire,  you  have  imported  not  less  than  5,000,000  quarters  of  corn. 
Notwithstanding  this  enormous  import,  the  average  price  of  wheat  is  at  this  moment 
not  less  than  71s.  a  quarter.  And  now,  under  so  special  and  extraordinary  a  mis- 
fortune as  the  failure  of  that  root  on  which  4,000,000  of  the  ])eople  of  Ireland 
depended  for  food — how  could  Ireland  have  found  subsistence,  if  we  had  still  excluded 
Indian  corn,  or  had  levied  high  duties  on  that  and  other  kinds  of  food  ?  So  different, 
indeed,  arc  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  Ireland  from  the  premises  on 
wliich  the  \\nh\e  lord  relies,  tliat  I  would  cite  the  single  case  of  Ireland  as  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  the  import  of  food. 

Sir,  I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  question  actually  before  the  House.  I  admit 
that  it  woiUd  bo  taking  a  narrow  view,  to  argue  it  on  what  are  generally  understood 
to  be  the  rigid  principles  of  political  economy.  The  Italian  writers  on  political 
economy — and  they  are  among  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  that  science — 
charge  the  English  economists  with  taking  too  restricted  a  view  of  the  objects  which 
it  should  embrace.  They  say  that  the  English  writers  discuss  only  the  means  of 
acqiuring  and  distributing  wealth  ;  whereas  they  regard  political  economy  as  a  com- 
])iex  and  comprehensive  science  which  concerns,  not  only  the  weaUh,  but  the 
Tiiorality  and  social  welfare  of  the  people.  I  will  not  say  whether  this  charge  of  the 
Italian  writers  is  well-founded  or  not.  I  believe  our  political  economists  purposely 
and  avowedly  confine  tliemselves  to  a  single  branch  of  a  most  extensive  and  diversified 
system  of  social  policy,  not  claiming  for  tliat  single  branch  exclusive  or  pre-eminent 
consideration.  I  am  quite  ready,  however,  to  discuss  this  question  on  the  extended 
ground  assumed  by  the  Italian  writers.  I  will  not  confine  my  attention  to  the  mere 
amount  of  material  advantage  to  be  derived  from  increased  labour,  or  the  mere 
jjccuniary  gain  resulting  from  unfettered  manufactures  and  extended  commerce.  I 
■will  take  a  far  wider  ground,  and  will  give  my  vote  against  this  bill,  from  the  sincere 
conviction  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes — that  it  would  not  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  their  intellectual  culture,  or  of  their  social  improvement,  to 
impose  a  new  restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour. 

In  the  first  {)lace,  let  me  consider  this  restriction  as  it  affects  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  the  prosperity 
of  the  great  branches  of  manufactures  has  been  maintained.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  prosperity,  j'ou  are  levying  i!6, 000,000  of  money  aimually,  under  the  name  of 
poor  rates,  which  sum  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  tlie  extraordinary  demand  made  upon  you  tmder  extraordinary  circumstances 
— I  am  not  referring  to  the  £8,000,000  you  are  about  to  expend  in  tlie  y)resent 
year  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  levy  of  £6,000,000 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  by  labour. 
That  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  determining  the  policy  of  further  restric- 
tions on  the  hours  of  labour.  But  what  are  your  securities  for  the  maintenance  of 
manufacturing  prosperity?  There  are  three  securities.  You  have  capital,  ma- 
chinery, labour.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  presimie  that  we  possess  greater 
intellectual  powers,  or  greater  capacity  for  exertion  than  any  other  nation.  Peace 
and  the  love  of  gain  will  sharpen  their  intellect  and  encourage  their  industry  as  well 
as  ours.  Look  at  the  Germans  who  settle  amongst  us  and  carry  on  extensive  trade 
— are  they  an  inferior  race?  Will  not  the  French  also  and  the  Italians  be  found  to 
vie  with  us  in  all  respects?  Will  not  they  be  as  desirous  as  we  are  to  improve  their 
skill,  and  to  advance  their  interests  ?  I  wish  not  to  detract  from  our  native  vigour 
of  character,  when  I  say  that  I  think  we  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  upon  our  superiority. 
The  three  main  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  our  manufacturing  prosperity  are, 
I  repeat,  capital,  machinery,  and  labour.  W^e  may,  I  trust,  safely  calculate  on  the 
continuance  of  peace.  But,  peace  continuing,  what  dependence  can  there  be  that 
the  employment  of  English  capital  in  foreign  countries  may  not  increase — that 
foreign  countries  may  not  see  the  policy  of  giving  encouragement  to  such  employment 
of  it?     Then,    with  regard  to  machinery,   look  at  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
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exported  last  year:  there,  at  least,  there  was  no  decrease  in  our  exports.  [Lord  G. 
Bentinek  :  You  permitted  the  export  of  macliinery.]  We  did  :  mid  do  you  suppose 
that  we  autliorized  the  exportation  of  macliinery  vvitliout  some  sufficient  motive? 
There  was  no  alternative  left.  There  are  some  cases  wliich  laws  cannot  reach — 
some  things  which  laws  cannot  prevent.  You  had  a  committee  on  the  export  of 
machinery;  they  examined  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  suljject.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Why,  that  j'our  prohibition  amounted  only  to  this — that  it 
caused  the  loss  of  a  trade  which  you  otherwise  might  have.  Officers  of  the  customs 
showed  you  that  you  could  not  prohibit  the  exportation  of  separate  parts  of 
machinery,  or  of  the  designs  for  it  made  by  the  most  eminent  of  our  engineers;  that 
you  could  not  prevent  the  expatriation  of  our  artisans;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  committee  came  was,  that  the  prohibition  must  be  repealed,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  other  countries,  but  because  it  would  enable  us  to  retain  at  home  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  machinery  to  be  exported.  The  question  was,  not  whether  foreign 
countries  should  or  should  not  have  access  to  improved  machinery ;  but  whether 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns,  should  retain  the  manufacture,  or 
whether  British  skill  and  British  labour  should  be  transferred  to  other  countries,  and 
there  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  foreign  use.  I  am  sure  the 
riglit  hon.  gentleman  will  remember  the  painful  position  in  which  the  privy  council 
were  constantly  placed,  in  having  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to  grant  or  with- 
hold permission  to  export  machinery.  ["Hear!"]  Capital  and  machinery  then  were 
free  as  the  winds.  Tliere  remains  labour;  and  I  advise  you  to  direct  your  serious 
consideration  to  this  point  before  you  restrict  it.  I  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Lynn,  who  expected  so  much  from  the  establishment  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land— I  appeal  to  him  whether  the  more  you  extend  the  railway  system,  you  do  not 
lessen  the  impediments  to  locomotion,  and  increase  the  facilities,  in  time  of  peace, 
f  jr  skilled  labourers  to  remove  abroad,  and  there  get  higher  wages  for  their  labour  ? 
And  observe,  that  not  only  are  the  physical  impediments  to  travelling  removed,  but 
those  prejudices  against  it  which  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  the  English  character. 
Working  men  read  the  accounts  of  the  wages  given  in  foreign  countries;  they  learn 
also  that  they  will  be  well  received  and  heartily  welcomed ;  they  find  that  they  can 
reach  Rouen  and  other  manufacturing  towns  in  France  or  Belgium,  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours;  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  from  the  hone  of  gain,  assured  that  they 
will  be  well  treated,  they  are  influenced  by  new  motives,  wliich  did  not  operate  when 
travelling  was  expensive,  and  when  an  impression  prevailed  that  English  workmen 
would  be  ill-paid,  and  insulted,  and  treated  as  alien  enemies  in  a  foreign  land.  If 
this  account  be  correct,  look  at  our  present  position.  You  have  no  exclusive  com- 
mand over  your  own  capital,  over  your  own  machinery,  or  over  your  own  labour: 
in  this  state  of  things,  3'ou  propose  to  place  new  legislative  restrictions  nominally 
upon  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  but  i)ractically  upon  the  labour  of  adult 
males.  You  say  to  tlie  man,  wlio,  being  in  the  j)ossession  of  health,  desires 
to  labour — who,  foreseeing  the  day  when  he  will  be  incapacitated  from  labour  by 
age  or  infirmity,  wishes  to  provide  some  resource  for  the  future — you  say  to  this 
man,  "  You  shan't  work  more  than  five  days  a  week."  You  cut  otf,  by  law,  two 
ho'irs  from  that  wliich  constitutes  his  present  working  day.  With  the  tendency 
tiiure  is,  and  must  be,  t(j  ecjnalise  throughout  Eurojje  the  advantages  of  capital, 
in.iidiinery.  and  labour,  you  inform  the  adult  male  operative,  "  It  is  not  for  your  good 
that  you  should  labour  more  than  five  days  a  week  in  your  native  country."  8ir,  I 
fear  the  corise(|neri(H's  of  such  legislation.  It  may  be  said,  that  these  are  but  pros- 
p(!(;tive  dangers,  and  that  your  linen,  your  silk,  and  your  woollen  manufactures 
jiave  taken  such  root  in  the  soil,  that  you  cannot  be  dispossessed  of  your  superiority. 
IJut  other  countries,  in  otlier  times,  have  had  the  same  superiority,  have  felt  tlie 
same  confidence  in  its  continuance,  and  have  had  a  bitter  reverse  of  fortune,  which 
may  not,  I  hope,  be  in  reserve  for  you. 

Hut  still  there  an'  iiigher  considerations  than  those  of  wealth  and  commerce;  and 
if  you  could  convince-  me  that  the  jjrescut  measure  would  tend  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tfdiecluai  improvem(;nt,  to  the  general,  the  social  welfare,  of  the  lal)ouring  classes,  I 
should  he  tcuqtted  to  make  the  experiment;  for  1  feel,  that  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion and  elevating  the  cliaracter  of  those  classes,  we  are  advancing  the  first  and 
highest  interests.      I   feel  that  society  is  not  safe  unless  we  can  do  that.     We  are 
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giving  those  classes  intellectual  improvement ;  but  unless  tlie  general  character  of 
our  legislation  is  to  increase  tiieir  comfort  and  improve  their  moral  habits,  their  mere 
intellectual  improvement  will  become  a  source  of  danger  and  not  of  strength.  By 
every  means,  then — by  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  towns — by 
substituting  innocent  recreation  for  vicious  and  sensual  indulgence — we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  increase  the  enjoyments  and  improve  the  character  of  the  working 
classes.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  hopes  of  the  future  peace,  hapj)iness,  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  improvement,  religious  as 
well  as  moral,  of  those  classes.  Bnt,  consistently  with  this  persuasion,  I  oppose 
these  restrictions  on  labour.  Sir,  the  lion,  member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotiierton),  in 
a  speech  which  did  him  much  honour,  was  influenced  by  feelings  in  which  I  per- 
sonally ought  to,  and  do,  participate.  He  says,  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is 
fit  that  women  and  children  should  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  But  is  that  the  only 
question?  If  it  be,  then  I  am  of  opinion  with  him,  that  ten  hours  a  day  is  enough 
for  women  and  children  to  labour.  Nay,  I  go  farther  than  the  hon.  member,  if  I 
am  asked,  whether  I  do  not  think  eight  hours  a  day  sufficient  labour  for  a  girl  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  for  a  mother  with  three  or  four  children  to  attend  to — if 
that  is  the  question  upon  which  the  debate  turns — then  1  am  for  eight  hours,  and  not 
ten.  But  why  do  you  hesitate  about  an  eight  hours  bill?  Is  it  not  because  you 
strike  a  balance  between  the  admitted  advantages  of  additional  leisure,  and  the  evil 
that  would  arise  from  a  reduction  of  wages?  On  what  principle,  except  upon  the 
principle  to  which  I  refer,  do  you  give  the  preference  to  ten  hours  of  labour  over 
eight  for  a  child  or  a  mother?  Sir,  1  do  not  deny  the  advantage  of  leisure;  but  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  there  be  any  better  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  and  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  working  classes,  than  to  give  thera  an 
increased  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life.  You  say  that  by  this  bill  you  will 
not  diminish  wages.  But  will  it  not  be  a  most  marvellous  event  in  legislation,  if 
you  provide  by  law  that  five  days  in  the  week  shall  be  the  maximum  of  labour  in 
this  country,  and  yet  can  induce  the  master  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  wages  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  active  competition  of  manufactures  in  America,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  you  expect  that  the  masters  in  this  country  are  to  go  on  paying  five  days' 
work  with  six  days'  pay.  But  we  are  told  that  the  mode  of  doing  this  will  be  by 
working  the  machinery  so  as  to  get  twelve  hours'  work  done  in  ten  hours.  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  do  that;  and  I  doubt,  also,  whether,  if  you  can,  you  will  thereby 
confer  any  advantage  upon  the  workpeople.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not  for  the 
advantage  of  adult  women  and  children,  that  they  should  continue  working  for 
twelve  hours,  rather  than  finish  the  same  quantity  of  work  in  ten  hours,  by  a  greater 
strain  upon  their  bodily  and  mental  faculties.  The  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr, 
Beckett),  a  friend  of  the  bill,  is  forced  to  admit,  that  if  we  go  the  length  of  a  ten 
hours  bill,  we  may  run  the  risk  of  depriving  the  working  classes  of  the  liberal 
assistance  now  given  by  some  of  the  masters  in  providing  schoolmasters  and  medical 
assistance  for  their  workpeople. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  wages.  How  easy  it  is  to  speak  of  a  reduction  in 
wages!  I  wish  we  would  call  it  income.  lict  us  call  the  wages  of  the  working  man 
his  income;  and  let  us  call  a  reduction  of  wages  an  income  tax.  You  are  about  to 
impose  an  income  tax  upon  the  operatives,  and  not  upon  those  only  who  are  employed 
in  factories.  A  manufacturer  told  me  he  employed  1,500  adults  in  labour  connected 
with  his  manufactory,  but  not  performed  within  its  walls.  This  gentleman  also  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  compelled  to  call  his  workmen  together  when  this  bill  came 
into  operation,  and  tell  them,  "  I  am  forced  by  law  to  decrease  your  hours  of  labour 
one-sixth,  and  I  must  in  my  own  defence  curtail  your  wages  one-sixth."  The  wages 
— the  annual  income  of  these  operatives — amount  probably  to  £50  or  £60  each  on 
the  average.  The  income  will  be  reduced  one-sixth — that  is  to  say,  the  operatives 
will  be  subject  to  an  Income-tax,  not  such  as  we  pay  of  3  per  cent.,  but  of  16  per 
cent.  It  has  been  said  by  a  higii  authority — and  the  remark  is  pregnant  with  truth 
—that  in  prosperous  times  the  workman  shares  with  his  employer  in  the  general 
prosperity,  but  that  he  does  not  benefit  half  so  much  by  prosperity  as  he  suffers  from 
adversity.  The  owner  of  capital  can  hear  up  against  temporary  depression  ;  for  he 
can  draw  upon  the  gains  accumulated  in  the  time  of  prosperity.  It  is  not  so  with 
him  whose  whole  capital  is  labour.  And  it  is  to  him,  already  labouring  under  dis- 
204-VoL.  IV. 
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advantage  in  this  respect,  that  you  are  about  to  say,  "  You  shall  not  lay  by  a  surplus 
from  vnur  wages,  in  the  vigour  of  life  aiul  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  healtli,  to  meet 
the  evil  day  bv  whii'li  you  may  before  long  be  overtaken."  You  cannot  over-estimate 
the  importance  to  the^e  men  of  a  small  saving — of  the  possession  of  some  such  sum 
as  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  It  may  be  to  them  the  foundation  of  future  independence. 
It  may  enable  the  father  of  a  family — imitating  the  honourable  example  of  the 
member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton) — to  gather  that  family  around  him  and  say, 
"From  these  small  gains  I  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  such  as  hundreds 
in  Lancashire  have  acquired  by  their  own  industry  and  integrity."  Why,  I 
myself,  could  name  at  least  ten  individuals  in  Lancashire  wlio,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  were  earning  only  26s.  or  80.s\  a  week,  and  each  of  wliora  is  now  worth, 
it  may  be,  from  ^50,000  to  £100,000.  But  who  is  to  answer  for  the  result, 
if  you  paralyse  the  efforts  of  such  men  by  your  legislation — if  you  fetter  their 
industrj',  and  restrict  their  hours  of  labour,  and  by  preventing  them  from 
])rofiting  by  the  time  of  prosperity,  drive  them,  when  the  hour  of  adversity  shall 
come,  to  the  poor  law  for  a  maintenance?  Will  not  the  labouring  man  go  to  a 
cotintry  in  which  no  such  restrictions  do  prevail  ?  Will  he  not  soon  ask  the  price 
of  a  third-class  fare  to  Dover,  and  transfer  his  skill  and  the  vigour  of  his  I^nglish 
character  to  some  place  where  he  could  use  them  without  restraint?  The  amount 
of  weekly  earnings  is  the  great  point  on  which  the  happiness  and  independence  of  a 
working  man's  family  turns.  I  have  here  a  book  containing  statements  which  have 
struck  me  forcibly,  and  wiiieh  give  an  account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  wages  of 
two  families.  In  the  first  family  the  lumiber  of  persons  is  nine,  and  the  wages  are 
IS*. ;  in  the  second  the  number  is  seven,  and  the  wages  are  9s.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  the  weekly  income  is  a,pj)ropriated  :  In  the  first  family  the  income  of  18*. 
per  week  is  laid  out  as  follows: — Bread,  10s.  Gd.;  house-rent,  1.9.;  washing,  1*.; 
and  fire,  \s.;  making  1.3.?.  6^^/. ;  this  leaves  for  clothing,  tea,  sugar,  and  meat,  4.?  6d. 
extra.  In  the  family  of  seven  persons,  liaving  9a'.  per  week,  the  payments  are,  for 
bread,  5s.  6d.;  rent.  Is.;  fire.  Is.;  washing,  9d.;  making  Ss.  Sd. ;  there  is  left  for 
clothing,  for  tea,  sugar,  and  meat,  not  4s.  6d.,  but  9d.  only!  Thus  every  shilling 
cut  off  from  the  income  of  such  a  family  is  attended  with  great  diminution  in  their 
comforts.  Intelligent  men  are  asked  in  the  volume  before  me  how  it  is  possible  for 
a  labouring  man  to  maintain  a  family  of  four  or  five  children  upon  10s.  a  week? 
The  question  is  put  to  clergymen  and  to  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  here 
are  the  answers — Mr.  Huxtable,  a  great  agriculturist,  being  asked  how  a  labouring 
man  maintains  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children  upon  10s.  a  week,  says  that  is  a 
])roblem  he  cannot  solve  by  any  calculation,  and  that  all  attempts  to  solve  it,  so  far 
as  he  has  seen,  are  entire  failures.  The  next  person  who  is  asked,  says  he  cannot 
answer  the  question  ;  that  he  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  was  done, 
and  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  the  explanation  he  received  from  labourers' 
wives  upon  this  jioint.  Let  us  reflect,  then,  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  redu- 
cing still  furtlier  the  wages  of  labour.  [Interru])tion.]  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House 
for  not  having  fulfilled  my  promise ;  but  I  have  been  led  on  far  beyond  my  intentions 
by  the  irni)ortance  of  the  subject.  Sir,  I  will  now  conclude  by  repeating,  that  if  I 
«)[ipo.'-e  this  bill,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  attempt  to  improve 
and  to  clev.'itc  the  working  classes  in  the  scale  of  society,  but  because  I  believe  that 
an  unvvi.'^e  interference  will)  labour  will  undermine  the  great  scmrces  of  our  national 
wealth,  and  will  also  restrict  and  fetter  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  and  inde])endence 
of  the  working  clas.ses.  It  is  on  these  groimds  that,  acknowledging,  as  I  fully  do, 
the  sjiecial  claims  which  those  classes  have  u])on  my  sympathy  and  support,  I 
iinist  give  a  vote  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  but  in  favour  of  their  real  and  per- 
manent welfare. 

Amendment  negatived,  a,nd  tite  lions-  adjourned. 
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Ai-Bii-  no,  1847. 
The  House  in  committee  on  the  I'ublic  Works  (Ireland). 
At    the  conclusion  of  an  explanatory  speech  by  the  chaiu'cllor  of  the  exchequer 
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tlie  following  motion  was  put  : — "  That  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  treasury 
be  authorized  to  direct  advances  to  be  made  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  commissioners  for  the  issue  of  loans 
for  public  works  and  fisheries,  &c.,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  <£G20,000  in  the 
whole,  to  be  by  them  advanced  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  making  the  follow- 
ing railways  in  Ireland,  viz.: — The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway;  the 
Waterfordand  Kilkenny  Railway;  and  the  Dublin  and  Droglieda  Railway." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :  Sir,  in  tlie  whole  course  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  upon  measures  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  last  wish  1 
iiave  had  was  to  throw  any  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  her  Majesty's  ministers.  I  have 
been  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  they  have  had  to  encounter.  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  forming  any  sound  judgment  as 
to  the  measures  that  are  best  adapted  to  meet  the  present  crisis — how  easy  it  is  to 
err,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  how  indulgent  all  of  us  ought  to  be,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  this  crisis,  and  the  greatness  of  the  task  to  be  undertaken.  Sir,  it  is 
then  with  very  great  reluctance  that  even  noW  I  express  my  dissent  from  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  prof^oses  to  pursue 
in  respect  to  this  vote.  I  diti'ered,  Sir,  from  tiie  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn 
some  weeks  since,  when  he  proposed  his  measure  for  the  encouragement  of  railway 
enterprises  in  Ireland.  The  measure  of  the  noble  lord  was,  however,  free  from  some 
of  those  objections  which  I  think  apply  very  forcibly  to  the  measure  before  us  now. 
The  noble  lord's  proposition  was  a  general  and  impartial  measure,  giving  facilities 
without  any  distinction  to  all  riiilway  enterprise  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  think  our  objec- 
tions are  as  apjdicable  to  the  proposal  of  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  if  we  regard  it  either  as  a  motion  involving  a  principle  in  itself  in- 
definite— namely,  as  applying  to  all  railways  which  fulfil  the  conditions  which  these 
three  railways  particularly  referred  to  have  fulfilled;  or  if  we  view  the  proposal  as 
exhibiting  partiality  in  selecting  three  particular  railways,  and  giving  some  of  the 
j)ublic  money  for  their  encouragement  alone,  excluding  at  the  same  time  all  other 
railways  that,  may  hereafter  entitle  themselves  to  the  same  encouragement  by  the 
performance  of  the  same  conditions.  Now  that  which  makes  me  hesitate  in  giving 
a  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  this — that,  in  1844,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  a  proposition  to  that  railway 
company,  which  I  must  say  had  first  set  the  example  in  Ireland,  of  great  personal 
exertions  and  great  enterprise.  I  did,  Sir,  in  the  year  1844,  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  that  particular  railway,  as  to  justify  them  in  the  expectation,  that  if  tliey 
completed  a  portion  of  their  line  by  their  own  exertions — if  they  opened  it  to  the 
public,  and  thus  entitled  themselves  to  give  full  and  ample  security  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  treasury  would  be  willing  to  receive  favourably  any  applications  on 
their  part  to  the  government  for  assistance.  But  tliat  railway  company  declined  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  government,  as  they  thouglit  they  could  borrow  money  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  And,  therefore,  finding  now  that  other  railway 
companies  must  borrow  monej',  paying  8  per  cent,  on  the  principal  advanced — hav- 
ing declined  the  ofier  of  the  government  when  the  money  could  have  been  advanced 
•without  miterial  loss — I  do  not  think  it  right.  Sir,  that  this  particular  railway  com- 
pany should  now  come  to  the  government,  at  a  time  when  the  interest  has  advanced 
to  8  per  cent.,  and  ask  them  to  fulfil  their  original  otier.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
two  other  railway  companies  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposes  loans. 
What  is  the  principle  involved  in  respect  to  them  ?  Although  the  sums  proposed 
to  be  advanced  to  them  may  not  amount  to  more  than  £100,000,  yet  still  I  think 
that  there  are  evil  consequences  to  be  dreaded  from  selecting  two  railways  in 
particular  for  government  aid,  unless  we  are  prepared — if  other  railways  fulfil  the 
same  conditions  which  tliese  two  have  complied  with — to  expend  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  their  favour.  But  the  objection  which  weighs  with  me  e?i)ecially,  is 
the  particular  moment  that  has  been  selected  for  bringing  forward  this  proposition. 
I  must  say  that  I  concur  in  opinion  with  my  hon.  friend  near  me  in  thinking  that 
this  is  a  time  of  peculiar  and  special  embarrassment.  We  are  aware,  Sir,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  has  thought  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  her  securities  by 
£3,000,000.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  sudden  reduction  in  the  public  securities  has 
led  materially  to  the  present  panic.     I  think,  however,  that  this  panic  is  entirely 
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unjustified  by  any  real  caiise.  But  still,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  since  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  tor  Lynn  was  made  to  this  House,  exchequer- 
bills  have  been  hovering  between  a  premium  and  a  discount.  8ince  that  motion  was 
made,  there  has  been  an  increaje  in  the  interest  of  exchequer-bills.  Now,  notwith- 
standing that  increase  in  the  exchequer-bills,  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  they 
have  varied  between  2s.  and  10s.  discount.  The  loan,  too,  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  so  recently  obtained,  is  at  present  at  a  discount  of  3  per  cent.  Are 
those  persons  to  be  subjected  to  loss  who  were  willing  to  come  forward  and  aid  the 
government — for  a  profitable  return  to  themselves,  it  may  be  urged — but  still  they 
were  willing  to  come  forward  and  aid  the  State?  It  is  rather  hard  upon  them  to 
subject  them,  without  previous  notice,  to  a  loss.  I  believe  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
the  government  should  receive  general  confidence  with  respect  to  the  particular 
measures  they  propose  for  arresting  the  famine  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
respect  to  these  railways  tliere  is  made  out  a  special  case  for  government  assistance, 
which  is  peculiarly  called  for  in  the  present  awful  emergency  in  Ireland.  But 
against  that  argument  I  urge  this  objection — that  the  labour  to  be  given  on  these 
railways  is  not  an  effectual  mode  of  relieving  the  distress  that  prevails.  I  thought, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  admitted  that  the  true  policy  of  railway  contractors,  even 
if  the  State  lends  its  aid  to  them,  is  to  employ  the  best  skilled  labour  that  can  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  from  a  distance 
the  father  of  a  family,  from  Connaught  to  Munster;  and  I  thought  that  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  tlie  labour  employed  on  railways  was  not  the  most  efficacious 
mode  of  relieving  the  distress.  T'his  objection  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  on  that  account 
that  I  dissent  from  the  pro'posal,  as  on  account  of  the  present  peculiar  crisis  of  the 
country.  It  was  of  importance  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  maintain  the  public  credit.  I  am,  tlierefore,  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  jjfoposal.  Desirous  as  I  am  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  present  government  during  this  crisis,  and  do  all  I  can  to  maintain  public 
credit,  I  do  find  it  impossible  to  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  present  proposition. 
I  did  venture  to  intimate  an  opinion  against  the  policy  of  the  measure  proposed  for 
the  culture  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland.  I  told  the  noble  lord  that  he  would  find 
greater  difficulties  than  he  anticipated  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this  question. 
The  aiinouncement  made  this  night  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  has  rather  confirmed  me  in  the  impression  I  entertained.  Per- 
haps the  riglit  lion,  gentleman  may  use  the  specious  and  captivating  argu- 
ment—  namely,  "We  have  given  o£8,000,000  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  I 
will  not  say  anything  now  of  the  public  works.  The  soup-kitchens  will  not  cost 
as  much  money  as  we  supposed  ;  let  me  then  spend  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
upon  the  Irish  railways."  Now,  I  confess  I  always  hear  such  an  argument  with 
the  greatest  suspicion.  If  you  have  this  money  to  spare,  then,  I  say,  it  is  your 
duty  to  increase  the  balance  in  the  exclKHjuer;  and  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
asking  assistance  from  tiie  Bank  of  England.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
an  argument  like  this— namely,  "  I  have  got  X'f^.OOOjOOO  for  Ireland.  There  are 
not  as  many  demands  to  meet  as  I  expected  ;  therefore,  I  need  be  less  economical 
than  I  otherwise  must  have  been.  I  ex|)e(rt,  then,  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
listen  to  this  a|)pli<'atioii  for  a  loan  of  X"()JO,()()0  on  behalf  of  Irish  railways."  It  is 
because  tlie  JIou^o  of  Commons  has  been  willing  to  give  way — because  they  have 
been  liijcral-  it  is  on  that  very  ac(!onnt  that  it  is  more  incumbent  on  you  to  apply 
every  saving  you  have,  not  to  another  species  of  exi>enditure,  but  to  diminish  the 
pnl)lic  lial)ilitics.  1  do  not  blame  the  riglil  hon.  gentleman  for  withdrawing  the 
Waste  Lands  Bill,  if  he  found  that  from  unexiiected  dillicuUies  he  was  unable  to 
l)ring  it  forward  in  such  a  sliapc  as  to  entitle  him  to  support;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  he  acted  a  manly  part  in  taking  that  course.  It  is  on  other  grounds  that  I 
object  to  the  present  measure.  I  tliink  that  if  you  give  any  advance  of  this  kind, 
it  should  be  an  a<lvance  in  which  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  share, 
giving  (he  same  security  for  repayment  ;  and  I  must  object  to  any  grant  from  which 
Scotland  and  England  arc  excluded.  1  do  not  see  how  you  can  withhold  the  same 
assistance  fi'om  the  proprietors  of  Scotch  railways,  who  are  making  great  exertions, 
and  whose  works  are  carried  on  in  a  country  sufi'ering  under  great  distress.     But 
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the  proprietors  of  this  southern  Irish  railway  will  not  have  us  think  that  they  are 
dependent  solely  on  Irisli  capitalists,  but  tell  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  their 
shares  are  in  the  hands  of  great  English  capitalists.  Now,  if  this  be  the  fact — if 
this  Dublin  and  Casliel  Railway  does  really  belong,  not  to  these  destitute  share- 
holders, on  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  severe  on  a  late  occasion,  but  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  behind  me — [Mr.  Hudson  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.]  I 
know  the  right  lion,  gentleman  always  disclaims  having  a  share  in  any  Irish  railway; 
but  if  it  belongs  to  men  like  the  right  hon.  gentleman — sagacious  men,  men  of  sub- 
stance, not  resident  in  Ireland,  but  good  speculators  with  a  view  to  gain — if  these 
are  the  men  who  bold  the  chief  shares  in  this  railway  company,  upon  what  possible 
ground  do  you  propose  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  borro\y  money  at  five  per 
cent.,  when  all  the  world  besides  are  paying  eight  ?  Upon  tliese  grounds,  though 
not  without  reluctance,  I  must  record  my  vote  against  this  proposition.  With 
respect  to  anotlier  proposition  brouglit  under  discussion,  that  of  the  currency,  I 
think  I  could  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  a  single  member  for  Birmingham;  but 
the  spur  in  each  flank  is  too  much  for  me.  I  think  this  a  very  inappropriate  occa- 
sion for  a  general  debate  on  the  currency  and  monetary  system.  [Mr.  Spooner :  I 
did  not  begin  it.]  No,  but  the  hon.  member  sanctioned  it  by  following  the  example 
set  by  others;  besides,  he  is  a  high  authority,  and  represents  a  constituency  having 
the  strongest  feeling  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  provoked  into  a  general 
discussion,  but  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  preserve  an  entire  silence.  The  hon. 
member  made  me  a  sort  of  promise  that,  if  I  would  tell  him  what  a  pound  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  he  would  tell  me  what  he,  or  any  other  banker  means, 
when  he  issues  a  note  to  the  public,  and  says..  "  I  promise  to  pay  £o."  I  ask  him 
what  are  the  £5  which  you  promise  to  pay  ?  It  seems  a  simple  question,  particularly 
for  a  banker;  but  he  says  I  am  an  insidious  man,  and  he  cannot  trust  himself  to 
answer  me.  A  pound  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest — and  various  other  times  since 
the  Conquest — I  can  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  may  have  varied  in  the  quantity  of 
metal;  but  it  always  meant  this,  a  definite  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  Originally 
it  was  a  pound  in  weight,  from  which,  I  presume,  it  took  its  denomination.  There 
may  have  been  a  silver  standard  and  a  gold  standard,  and  the  coinage  may  have  been 
defective  and  worn.  I  know  there  are  advocates  of  a  worn  coinage  as  well  as  of  £1 
notes  ;  but  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  policy  and  intention  of  the  law  has 
always  been  that  the  standard  of  value  should  be  a  given  weight  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  hon.  member  says  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  asked  what  a  pound  meant, 
and  had  attempted  to  have  given  an  answer,  in  1797,  the  consequence  would  have 
been  that  this  country  would  have  been  lowered  in  the  scale  of  nations;  and,  to  cap 
the  climax,  I  should  not  be  sitting  where  I  am,  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  if 
anybody  had  asked  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  proposed  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  "  Is  it 
your  intention  to  establish  an  inconvertible  paper  currency?"  his  answer  would 
have  been,  "  God  forbid  !"  The  restriction  placed  on  the  bank  in  1797,  was  never 
intended  to  continue  beyond  the  war  ;  but  see  the  evil  of  a  first  de[)arture  from  prin- 
ciple. That  the  glories  of  that  war  were  owing  to  the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  was  most  materially  impaired  by  it  ;  and  1  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  the  cla^s  which  suffered  most  from  it,  was  that  class  which  receives  the 
wages  of  labour.  [Mr.  Spooner :  No.]  Not  the  class  which  receives  the  wages  of 
labour  !  Why,  I  could  {)rove  most  decidedly  to  the  hon.  member,  that  while  the 
wages  of  labour  nominally  remained  the  same,  their  command  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  was  greatly  reduced.  But  my  hon.  friend  confesses  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
glories  of  the  war,  the  currency  before  1819  was  most  im[)erfcct.  In  what  respect? 
It  was  inconvertible.  What  course  would  my  hon.  friend  then  have  taken  in  1819? 
The  hon.  member  referred  to  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elbing,  declaring 
that  the  value  of  paper  money  should  be  ecpiivalent  to  that  of  coin ;  and  I  believe 
he  has  correctly  represented  the  sentiments  expressed  by  me  on  that  occasion. 
"  Equivalent  in  value  to  coin  !"  exclaims  my  hon.  friend  triumphantly,  "why  I  will . 
prove  to  you  that  at  eight  different  periods  the  rate  of  interest  has  varied."  Was 
there  ever  such  an  argument  heard  as  to  assert  that,  because  the  rate  of  interest 
varied  at  eight  different  times,  the  intrinsic  value  of  money  varied  also?  I  quite 
understand  my  hon.  friend  arguing  that,  in  1819,  it  was  unwise  to  restore  the  gold 
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standard.  ?.Iy  hon.  friend  must  say,  that  the  debt  during  the  war  was  contracted  in 
paper,  and  thai  paper  is  not  an  equivalent  for  gold,  although  nominally  it  profesi^es 
to  be  so  ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  you  made  the  arrangement  of  the  currency, 
you  ought  to  have  adopted  as  a  standard,  not  gold  at  £3  :  17  :  10^  an  ounce, 
but  gold  at  £5  an  ounce,  or  something  or  other,  which,  according  to  my 
hon.  friend,  might  represent  the  depreciation  of  paper  which  took  place  during 
the  war.  That  argument  I  understand  ;  but,  with  the  exce])tion  of  pecuniary 
engagements,  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifterence,  provided  j'ou  pay  your  promis- 
sory notes  in  coin,  whether  you  adopt  the  gold  standard  of  ,£3  :  17  :  lOi  an  ounce, 
or  £\\  and  it  would  be  no  relief  to  the  present  difficulties — it  would  be  no  relief  to 
the  embarrassments  under  which  commerce  is  labouring — if  the  standard  were  X4 
or  £5  instead  of  £3  :  17  :  10^.  Foreigners  would  know  the  value  of  your  currency, 
and  would  make  a  deduction.  You  may  debase  coin  as  you  please  for  the  payment 
of  internal  debts  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the  pressure  on  the  bank 
in  a  time  of  commercial  difficulty,  provided  you  have,  instead  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  an  obligation,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  pay  in  coin  the  holder  of 
the  note  which  promises  to  pay.  Would  my  hon.  friend  now  undertake  to  revise 
the  arrangement  of  1819  ?  because  that  is  the  question.  If  he  would  not  do  that,  and 
deprecate  an  inconvertiblecurrenc}',  my  hon.  friend  has  noreraedy  whatever  to  propose. 
If,  indeed,  you  will  issue  £\  notes,  and  will  encourage  theexport  of  your  gold  circula- 
tion, that  for  a  time  will  give  some  relief;  but  if  you  maintain  convertible  paper,  and 
are  not  prepared  to  revise  all  the  transactions — not  only  those  which  preceded  1819,  but 
the  countless  mass  of  transactions  which  have  taken  place  since  1819 — no  proposal 
which  my  hon.  friend  made  or  hinted  at  to-night  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
diminishing  such  difficulties.  Every  transfer  which  has  taken  ])lace  in  the  funds 
since  1819 — the  purchase  of  funded  property — is  paid  for  according  to  the  appre- 
ciated currency ;  and  every  man  who  has  bought  an  estate,  or  made  a  mortgage,  has 
acted  on  the  same  basis.  The  transaction  since  1819  infinitely  exceed  in  value  and 
amount  those  before  1819  ;  and  is  it  possible  that  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  of  1819  can  now  advise  us  to  a  totally  contrary 
adjustment  of  all  the  money  transactions  ?  With  respect  to  the  bill  of  1844,  my  hon. 
friend  admits  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  1819,  the  bill  of  1844  was 
necessary.  He  has  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  act  of  1844,  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  supersede  the  arrangement  of  1819.  The  object  of  the  act  of  1844  has  been 
completely  misunderstood.  The  main  object  of  that  act  was  to  secure  the  conver- 
tibility of  j);qH'r  into  gold.  Another  object  was  to  have  such  a  currency  as  should 
ensure  to  the  holder  of  paper  a  full  equivalent  for  the  nominal  value;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  restrict  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce  in  this  great 
country.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  the  act  of  1844  has  imposed  no  such  restriction. 
It  is  a  perfectly  erroneous  view  of  the  act  of  1844  to  say  that  it  contains  some  self- 
acting  principle,  and  relieves  the  Rank  of  I]ngland  from  all  responsibility.  I  totally 
deny  the  right  of  the  Hank  of  England  to  relief  from  reponsibility  in  carrying 
out  the  act  of  18  14.  The  issue  department  works  itself.  That  is  quite  clear; 
there  is  a  self-acting  principle  there.  The  amount  of  notes  issued  from  the  issue 
dopartmcnt  of  the  bank  is  governed  by  law,  and  in  that  resjiect  the  bank  has  no  discre- 
tion ;  but  the  bank  has  a  discretion  to  e.\crcise  in  the  banking  department.  Tlie 
bank  is  res|)nnsil)Ic  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  monetary  concerns  of  this 
country;  tlie  bank  has  the  power,  by  foresight  and  caution,  of  preventing  ultimate 
embarrassment;  the  hank  has  the  power  of  unduly  increasing  the  circulation,  and  of 
unduly  rcstri(!tiug  it ;  and  I  do  undersland  that  the  hank  recognised  the  principle 
u[)on  which  the  a<.'t  of  18  14  was  founded,  and  acknowledged  the  obligation  to  conduct 
its  concerns  with  some  reference  to  the  exchanges.  The  bank  directors  require  no 
testimony  from  me  of  their  high  honoiw.  I  never  can  S|)eak  of  the  Rank  of  IGngland 
without  licaring  my  testimony  to  the  honour  of  those  concerned.  1  speak  of  any 
conduft  of  the  bank  with  great  hesitation  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  so  far 
from  thinking  anything  which  is  now  occurring  to  be  an  impeaclnnent  of  the  act  of 
1844 — I  say  that  both  the  time  of  jjrosperity  and  this  present  time  of  adversity 
convince  me  that  the  principles  of  tliat  act  are  founded  in  sound  policy,  aiid  that 
they  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  strictly  maintained  on  that  account;  and 
<hat  as  to  iho  jiresent  difficidly  in  which   the  commercial  world  is  placed,  the  rigid 
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observance  of  the  general  principles  on  which  that  act  is  founded  would  have  pre- 
vented it.  Tlie  act  of  184-4  never  professed  to  teach  the  people  of  this  country — at 
least  not  to  inculcate  upon  them  as  a  duty — the  necessity  of  caution;  and  I 
must  say,  that  I  think  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  almost  all  the  conununity, 
a  great  disregard  of  indications  of  danger  which  have  been  perfectly  legible 
since  the  montii  of  August,  184G,  when  there  was  the  notoriety  of  a  great 
failure  in  tiie  harvest,  and  the  perfect  assurance  that  an  unusual  and  almost 
unprecedented  cpiantily  of  food  would  be  required,  not  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  conmierce — those  ordinary  operations  being  themselves 
impeded  by  circumstances  which  have  been  referred  to,  viz.,  the  enormous  amount 
of  capital  devoted  to  railways — laying,  it  is  true,  the  foundation  of  prosperity,  but 
accompanied  with  these  disadvantages.  Everybody  lias  been  desirous  of  a  share 
in  the  profit  of  railways.  I  think  it  most  important  that  the  capital  of  the  country 
should  rather  be  employed  in  railways  than  in  foreign  si)eCulations;  but  still  it  bus 
a  tendency  to  derange  commercial  transactions.  What  is  now  the  fact?  Why,  the 
conununity  have  become  all  borrowers,  and  have  not  been,  t  think,  sutRciently  atten- 
tive to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Allow  me  also  to  say,  with  all  deference  and  respect 
to  the  bank,  that  I  tiiink  the  bank  also  was  unmindful  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
'I'he  bank,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  was  exposed  to  a 
drain  from  the  continent  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months.  It  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  bank,  as  superintending  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country, 
to  make  early  provision  for  the  danger.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  bank  should 
not  have  raised  the  rate  of  discount;  and  I  totally  differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  put  out  as  much  money  as  they  can.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  if  that  were  the  principle  on  which  the  bank  acted.  If  the 
bank  may  at  all  times  issue  large  sums  on  discount,  charging  only  2  or  3  per  cent., 
what  does  the  bank  do?  It  draws  from  the  money-broker  and  discount  houses; 
it  attracts  to  itself  a  great  portion  of  their  valuable  custom.  I'hey  are  induced  to 
deal  with  the  bank  from  their  respect  for  the  concern,  and  its  undoubted  credit; 
but  they  establish  a  claim  ort  the  bank  ;  and  you  cannot  draw  from  great  liouses 
their  commerce  witiiout  preferring  a  claim  for  accommodation  from  the  bank.  If 
the  bank  were  suddenly  to  turn  round  and  refuse  that  accommodation,  it  would 
appear  to  act  with  great  harshness,  and  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  true  interests 
of  its  ])roprietors.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  bank  is  not  relieved  from  the  peculiar 
obligation  imposed  upon  it.  The  bank  would  be  offended  with  any  one  who  should 
say  that  it  might  remain  as  indifferent  as  a  private  bank  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 
and  that  it  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  monetary  affairs  of  the 
country.  As  far  as  1  can  judge,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  bank  had  raised  the  rate  of  discount  in  January  last  to  5  per 
cent.,  or  to  6  per  cent.,  or  to  any  other  amount  which  the  necessity  of  the  case 
might  have  required,  rather  than  impose  any  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  date  of 
bills.  I  believe  that,  with  a  timely  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  bank — such  as 
would  have  been  fairly  justified  by  the  indications  of  the  times — the  difficulties  which 
have  since  arisen,  would  have  been,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  at  least  very  mate- 
rially diminished.  The  bank  may  have  a  sttitemeat  to  make  vuiich  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient justiticatiou  of  the  course  it  has  pursued;  but,  speaking  from  the  information 
I  now  possess,  I  must  say,  with  all  respect  for  the  bank  authorities,  tiiat  |their 
continuing  their  rale  of  discount  for  several  weeks  at  4  per  cent.,  with  a  great  and 
uninterrupted  drain  of  gold  taking  place — I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  was 
a  wise  course;  and  I  believe  that  it  has  precipitated,  and  indeed  thut  it  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of,  the  embarrassment  of  the  last  few  weeks.  If  you  are  to  have  a 
bank  for  regulating  your  monetary  alfairs,  you  must  be  prepared  lor  relaxations  and 
fluctuations  in  its  transactions.  It  is  quite  evident  that  no  monetary  regulations, 
that  no  act  imposing  restrictions  on  banks  of  issue,  will  prevent  the  natural  conse- 
(]uences  of  excitement  and  speculation;  and  unless  oiu*  banks  made  timely  provision 
— unless  they  disregard  clamour — unless  they  take  early  })recautions — depend  upon 
it,  if  your  currency  be  convertible,  the  necessity  for  restrictions  will  return  in  an 
aggravated  form,  increasing  the  ililficulties  under  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
labour.  That  is  inevitable.  Sir,  I  may  be  supposed  to  sj)cak  with  a  natural  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  the  bill  of  which  I  was  the  immediate  author;    but  1  can  say 
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■vvitk  perfect  truth,  that  if  I  thoug-ht  that  any  meddling  with  tliat  bill — that  any 
relaxation  of  the  bill — would  be  any  real  remedy  for  the  present  embarrassment,  or 
any  effectual  cure  for  the  present  panic,  no  paternal  regard  fur  that  bill  would  prevent 
me  for  one  moment  from  advising  its  relaxation.  But  my  firm  belief  is,  that  no  relief 
would  be  derived  from  any  meddling  with  that  act.  Your  exchanges  would  not  bear 
any  great  increase  of  your  paper  currency.  You  have  now  ;£9,000,Obo  or  £10,000,000 
of  gold;  you  are  at  all  events  free  from  that  which  you  had  at  former  periods  of 
commercial  embarrassment — you  are  free  from  any  internal  panic  as  to  the  solvency 
of  the  bank.  Take  care  that,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  present  difficulties  by  an  in- 
crease of  paper,  and  an  advance  of  exchequer-bills,  or  by  permitting  the  bank  to  issue 
£16,000,000  instead  of  £14,000,000  on  securities — take  care  that  you  do  not  incur 
the  further  dangers  of  depreciating  your  currency  and  causing  a  demand  to  be  made 
on  the  bank,  not  in  consequence  of  any  import  of  food,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
discredit  of  the  bank.  Sir,  if  it  be  true  that  the  present  state  of  trade — I  mean  of  course 
speculative  trade — is  satisfactory;  if  it  be  true  that  the  bank  is  perfectly  solvent,  and 
that  the  value  of  your  paper  currency  is  fully  maintained — if  it  be  true  that  the  wages 
of  labour  are  paid  in  a  medium  which  ensure  to  the  holder  a  full  equivalent  in  articles 
of  subsistence  for  liis  labour — I  do  earnestly  entreat  the  House  not  to  be  tempted  by 
any  hope  of  solving  present  difficulties  to  encounter  the  infinitely  greater  danger  than 
any  now  existing,  which  you  must  incur  if  you  so  depreciate  your  currency  that 
the  bank  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  payment  of  its  paper  in  gold,  as  it  professes 
to  maintain  it.  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  not  again  expose  yourselves  to  all 
those  evils  from  which  you  have  escaped  since  1819,  with  so  much  jiain  and  suffer- 
ing, and  which  you  cannot  again  encounter  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  greatly  lowering  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  the 
people. 

The  committee  divided:   Ayes,  208  ;  Noes,  75  ;  majority,  133,     Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


COLONISATION. 

June  1,  1847. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  rose,  and  submitted  the  following  motion  to  the  House: — 
"  'i'hat  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  take 
into  her  most  gracious  consideration  the  means  by  which  colonisation  may  be  made 
subsidiary  to  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland; 
and  by  wliich,  consistently  with  full  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves, the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  those  who  emigrate  may  be  effectually 
j)r(ir)ioto(l." 

Sia  licjiJKKT  Peki.:  Sir,  I  think  the  House  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever 
arguments  could  be  adduced  against  the  |)roposition  of  my  noble  friend,  have  been 
brought  forward  by  liie  right  lion,  gentlcniau  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Vernon 
Smith).  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  acutcness,  great  al)ility,  great  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  great  power  of  stating  his  views.  He  has  the  advantage  of  having 
served  in  the  colonial  office,  and  becoming  actjuainted  with  the  details  of  this 
subject;  and  he  possesses  the  other  important  advantage  of  retirement  from  office, 
tiius  being  [)ossesse(l  of  an  oj)])()rtunity  of  considering  tlie  question  maturely — an 
opjiort unity  which  tliose  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  details  of  office  cannot 
coMiiiiand.  'i'hc  right  hon.  gcntleniaii  liaving  an  active  mind,  official  experience, 
and  tli(!  iiiesfiniable  advantage  of  leisure,  iias  been  enabled  to  consider  this  sulject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  it  is  tiiercfure  to  lie  sup|)()se(i  that  he  has  brought  forward 
against  tlu;  projio.^ition  of  my  nol)lc  friend  the  most  forciltle  arguments.  I  now 
pro|)o«c  to  review  tlie  arguments  whicii  Ihe  rigiit  lion,  gentleman  adduced;  and  I 
take  first  in  order,  that  wbicli  lie  has  urged  against  those  who  in  opposition  take  up 
tlic  subject  of  colonisation.  He  :-ays,  that  those  who  are  in  opposition,  arc  always 
ready  to  fake  up  the  ipicstion,  and  call  it  colonisation;  but  the  moment  they  take 
olfir-c,  they  iiiimediately  see  many  good  reasons  against  colonisation,  and  the  (juestion 
in  tlieir  ban<l>  dwindles  into  cinigration — that  all  (he  grand  hopes  of  colonisation 
held  out  by  the  plans  of  those  in  opposition,  dwindle  into  the  small  realities  of  emi- 
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gration  when  they  get  into  office.     What,  I  ask,  is  the  reason  of  this?     Is  not  one 
reason,  that  the  duties  of  office  are  now  so  hardened  with  details,  tlial  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  have  to  consider  those  details,  to  make  sufficient  inquiries  into  the 
subject   to  enable  them  to  bring  forward  an   efficient  measure?     'I'he  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  stated,  that  Lord  llowick  proposed  one,  and  tiiat  the  judge-advocate 
proposed  another;  that  all  their  speeches  were  in  favour  of  colonisation  when  they 
were  not  in  office,  but  that  when  tliey  obtained  office  tliey  abandoned  their  schemes, 
and  allowed  tliem  to  dwindle  into  emigration  plans.     If  that  be  so,  then,  I  ask,  is  it 
not  time  to  adopt  some  other  course?     is  it  nut  time  to  see  whether  or  not  some 
plan  might  not  be  adopted  which  would  be  jiracticable,  if  the  magnificent  plans  of 
those  wlio  are  in  opposition  are  found  to  be  impracticable  by  those  in  office?     If 
that  be  so,  is  it  not  time  that  we  should  adopt  some  alternative  such  as  my  noble 
friend  suggests,  between  the  large  promises  of  the  opposition,  and  the  small  pro- 
positions of  the  government?     The  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is,  in  fact, 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  adopti(jn  of  another  and  a  better  system, 
than  that  which  now  prevails.     Well,  what  is  his  second  argument?     It  is  this  : 
He  says,  that  at  present  we  conduct  our  emigration  badly;  that  we  leave  it  to 
individuals;  that  those  individuals  go  witiiout  proper  concert  to  other  countries ; 
and  that  they  go  without  any  plan  such  as  they  formerly  had  when  persons  of  talent 
went  out,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  their  dependants  and  friends,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  ditlerent  colonies.     That,  he  says,  was  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  ancient  time--;  and,  if  it  were  so,  does  it  not  establish  a  sufficient  ground 
for  an  inquiry,  whether  we  should  not  adojjt  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  better 
constituted  system  of  emigration?    The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  there  are 
many  grievances  connected  with  our  present  system,  and  that  we  failed,  not  because 
of  the  laj)se  of  time,  since  a  more  successful  system  was  adopted  ;  not  because  of  the 
change  of  circumstances — for  he  states,  that  a  neighbouring  country,  within  a  short 
sail  of  this,  conducts  its  plan  of  colonisation,  not  emigration,  on  a  principle  of  which  he 
approves — a  principle  something  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  Pennsylvania, 
namely,  taking  out  spiritual  conductors  with  the  emigrants,  and  providing  that  they 
shall  go  in  an  aggregate  and  social  character.     His  next  argument  was  this — that  if 
the  noble  lord  will  withdraw  his  motion,  he  will  just  be  pursuing  the  course  which 
has  always  been  pursued  on  former  occasions.     He  says,    "  A  gentleman   brings 
forward  a  motion,  disturbs  the  public  mind,  makes  a  very  long  speech,  shows  himself 
to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject,  leads  the  public  to  believe  that  really  we  are 
foregoing  great  advantages,  which  by  a  little  attention  we  might  realize;  but  he 
withdraws  his  motion  in  despair,  in  consequence  of  discouragtment  on  the  part  of 
the  government;"  and  he  says,  that  if  my  noble  friend  follows  that  course,  he  will 
be  following  in  the  beaten  and  unprofitable  track.     I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  a 
more  inconclusive  reason  why  a  motion  should  be  withdrawn  ;  and  yet,  that  was  his 
third  argument,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman   ])roceeded,  like  a  great  orator,  from 
one  position  to  another,  reserving  his  climax  to  the  last.     I  think,  if  he  had  left  the 
argument  there,  it  would  have  been  conclusive.     But  not  so;  so  determined  was  he 
that  there  should  not  be  a  loophole  of  escape  from  him,  that  he  went  on  to  review 
the  course  which  other  projectors  of  plans  of  emigraiion  had  taken.     He  said,  first 
of  all,  there  was  the  scheme  of  the  judge-advocate,  who  laid  down  general  principks 
of  emigration ;  but  then,  he  said,  the  government  were  wise  enough   to  chuUengo 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  to  propose  his  partictdar  scheme,  and  he  was  unwise 
enough  to  fall  into  that  trap,  and  propose  a  plan  of  emigration  which  was  referred 
to  the  colonial  office ;  and  the  colonial  office  having  a  good  deal  of  official  experi- 
ence, contrived  to  damage  the  plan  in  all  its  details ;  and  having  proved  that  this 
•was  the  cause   of  the  failure  of  the  judge-advocate,    the   riglit    hon.   gentleman 
blames  my  noble  friend  for  taking  warning  by  that  example,  and  not  being  pre- 
pared with  the  plan  which  the  hon.  gentleman   the  under  secretary  (Mr.  Hawes) 
expected — which  he  was  greatly  disappointed   at  not   receiving — and   which,    not 
having,  he  was  obliged  to  say,  towards  the  middle  of  his  speech,   "  A  deputation 
waited  upon  some  member  of  the  government  and  suggested  a  plan,  vhich  I  should 
be  too  haiipy  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  the  opportunity  of  attributing  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  then  disposing  of  it."     But  my  noble  friend  took  warning  by  that 
example,  though  still  believing  that  there  is  a  strong  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
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public,  that  a  plan  might  be  devised,  and  that  j'ou  need  not  have  a  long  roving  com- 
mission ;  for  you  will  find  very  able  men  now  in  the  colonics,  I  apprehend,  who  will 
be  able  to  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information,  with  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the 
colonies  upon  the  suhject — more,  perhaps,  than  the  hon.  gentleman  is  aware  of — 
and  only  on  this  account,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  overwhelmed  by  having  the 
charge  of  the  practical  details  of  some  thirty  or  forty  colonies,  that  he  really  has 
not  the  opportunity  of  making  those  inquiries  which  are  necessary.  Then,  as  to 
the  reflection  upon  the  government,  I  do  think,  all  our  discussions  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  have  been  conducted  with  an  absence  of  party  feeling,  which 
must  have  convinced  the  government  that  we  would  not  ])ander  to  any  such 
disposition.  There  has  been  a  full  recognition  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
government  labour  :  even  if  they  fail,  every  disposition  has  been  sliown  to  impute  their 
failure,  not  to  negligence  or  want  of  ability,  but  to  the  force  of  circumstances  which 
no  human  ingenuity  could  control;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, a  motion  would  be  brought  forward  implying  censure  upon  them.  With  respect 
to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department,  I  will  say  that  for  expe- 
rience and  ability  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind,  1  know  no  person 
who  ever  held  that  office  upon  whom  in  that  respect  I  should  be  more  unwilling  to 
pass  or  to  imply  a  reflection.  But  really  the  reason  why  we  have  not  addressed  our- 
selves practically  to  this  matter  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  government 
to  make  those  full  inquiries  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  But  I  was  diverted 
from  following  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  :  after  he  liad  done  with  the  judge-advocate, 
he  came  to  Earl  Grey.  Now,  if  he  had  said,  "  Earl  Grey  has  been  a  most  successful 
proposer  of  plans:  he  is  in  office,  he  has  proposed  plans  that  are  now  in  operation, 
and  will  probably  be  crowned  with  success  ;"  then  I  could  have  understood  the  reason 
why  a  commission  should  not  be  appointed;  but,  says  the  right  hon,  gentleman, 
"Earl  Grey,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  absolutely  ])roposed  a  plan  in  Decem- 
ber last  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  in  January."  Why,  if  the  secretary 
of  state  himself,  with  all  his  access  to  official  information,  with  the  command, 
and  with  the  facilities  which  his  office  give^  proposed  a  plan  of  emigration  within  a 
short  period  after  ids  accession  to  power  whicli  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  up, 
surely  that,  though  no  reasort  why  we  should  abandon  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  colonisation,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  practically  dealing  with 
the  subject.  Then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  turns  to  the  Irish  members,  and  he 
says  there  will  be  Xn,0O0,000  wanted  for  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Godley's  plan.  I 
do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  they  will  be  called  u])on  for  .£9,000,000  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Godley's  or  any  other  plan  ;  but  this  is  of  importance  to  us,  that  the  Irish  members 
have  said  in  discussion,  "We  expect  such  benefits  will  result  from  opening  to  Irish- 
men an  access  to  other  countries,  tliat  we  are  willing  to  take  u})on  us  the  charge  of 
that  experiment."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  in  the  ]iresent  state  of  in- 
cumbrances upon  lauded  property,  in  consequence  of  the  relief  rate  for  the  public 
works,  he  doubts  if  the  Irish  will  be  able  to  pay  that  i."!l,000,000.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  pay  that  sum;  but  still  it  may  be  possible  to  realize  some  advantage. 
Even  if  you  open  an  avenue  to  the  departure  of  300,000  persons,  instead  of  2,000,000, 
and  locate  tiieni  in  a  position  of  wiiich  tiiey  shall  be  able  to  report  favourablj',  you 
are  doing  ten  (inies  more  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland  than  if  you  had  sent  out 
•J,0(>(),()0()  at  once.  In  my  opinion  any  sudden  transport  or  emigration  of  2,000,000 
from  Ireland,  we  being  uiu-crfain  of  the  issue  of  that  experiment,  would  do  little 
good.  Hut  if  you  l)('gin  wiili  even  40,000  ;  ii' you  overcome  prejudices  ;  if  you  settle 
H  small  number  in  a  remote  country  where  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  favourable 
report ;  and  if  thus  you  o|)cn  a  jicrmatuMit  and  constantly  progressing  outlet  for  the 
po])ulation  in  Ireland,  then  you  will  in  my  ojjinion  not  only  be  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  cure  of  evils  i)rcvailiMg  in  tliat  country,  but  establishing  new  bonds  of  con- 
ncciiiui  Ixrtween  this  empire;  and  those  culonies.  It  is  most  gratifying,  I  think,  that 
such  remittances  have  been  ma<le  from  Irishmen  settled  in  Canada  and  the  IJnitrd 
Stales,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  distressed  countrymen  at  home.  I  think  it 
is  mo.Ht  liononrahh-  to  their  ehara'-ter,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  most  encouraging  to  colo- 
ni.sation.  It  is  showing  tlial  Irishmen  are  not  inf(!riorto  the  nu-n  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Why  we  have  been  (old  to-night,  that  the  lady  said,  tiiey  must  get  Padfiy  to 
lead  the  way  in  Australia.     And  if  you  can  enable  the  i)eoplo  of  Ireland  in  periods 
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of  distress  to  draw  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  in  distant  lands,  and  prevail  upon 
those  countrymen  to  invite  them  there,  1  say  nothing  can  be  more  encouraging  to 
emigration.  I  must  here  also  say,  I  think  the  conduct  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  remitting  the  contributions  which  tlicy  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  does 
entitle  them  to  the  expression  of  our  approbation  and  our  thanks.  It  is  not  tiie  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  sent  over — this  country  might  have  contributed  the  money; 
what  I  prize  is  the  charitable  and  friendly  motive  from  which  it  has  been  done.  It 
is  a  proof  that  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  on  the  other.  There  may  be  some  persons  who  have  done  it  for  less 
praiseworthy  ends;  persons  may  have  come  over  here,  and  made  parade  of  bringing 
sums  of  money,  but  that  is  not  to  prejudice  us  against  the  rest.  This,  I  know, 
that  there  have  been  remitted  unostentatiously,  and  purely  from  charitable  motives 
and  feelings,  to  members  of  tiie  society  of  friends,  sitting  in  Dublin  on  a  relief  com- 
mittee— remitted  from  parties  who  never  expected  their  names  to  be  mentioned — sup- 
plies of  food  to  the  value  of  =£57,000.  I  was  so  informed  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  will  mention,  Mr.  Jonathan  Pym,  who  has  been  making  great  exertions  for 
the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland;  and  who  stated  to  me  that  to  tliat  body  sitting 
in  Dublin,  consisting,  so  far  as  its  management  is  concerned,  though  not  so  far  as 
contributions  are  concerned,  of  members  of  the  society  of  friends,  not  less  than 
;£57,000  had  been  sent  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  probably  a  great  many  of 
them  members  of  the  society  of  friends,  for  the  relief  of  that  distress  ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  from  no  other  motive  whatever  except  the  dictates  of  humanity.  Now,  I  do 
hope  that  the  noble  lord  will  bear  in  mind  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued  with 
respect  to  him  and  his  government  upon  these  questions ;  and  if  he  thinks  there  is 
really  a  ground  for  doubt  upon  this  subject,  thai  he  will  give  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
to  a  proposal  for  inquiry,  which  is  suggested  for  .the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  any  triumph 
over  a  government  which  is  ])laced  in  diificulties  with  regard  to  Ireland  ;  but  I  en- 
treat the  noble  lord  to  consider  what  is  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  state  of  that 
country — what  a  prospect  there  is  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  and  even  if  not 
of  that,  yet  of  such  a  heavy  demand  upon  property  for  the  piu-pose  of  supporting 
poverty  in  Ireland,  that  the  government  of  the  noble  h)rd  will  be  perplexed  with  a 
choice  between  two  lines  of  conduct,  either  strictly  to  enforce  the  law,  or  to  abandon 
all  claim  to  that  which  is  due.  I  do  think  that  the  abandonment  of  that  claim  will 
involve  greater  evil  than  the  mere  loss  of  the  money;  I  should  not  half  so  much 
regret  tlie  less  of  the  money  as  I  should  fear  the  consequences  of  teaching  the  people 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  fund  placed  within  their  reach  in  tlie  expectation  that  when 
the  pinching  time  of  payment  conies,  the  claim  will  be  remitted.  It  is  not  fair  to- 
wards this  country.  I  believe  that  our  best  plan  would  have  been,  if  we  could  have 
foreseen  all  that  has  taken  place,  for  this  country  to  make  up  its  mind  what  sum  it 
should  absolutely  give — to  say,  "Of  the  £8,000,000  we  are  ready  to  give £5,000,000, 
for  England,  towards  the  relief  of  your  distress;  provide  the  other  £3,000,000,  but 
we  will  not  place  England  in  the  relation  of  a  creditor  towards  Ireland."  I  deprecate 
that  positioia — for  this  country  to  have  a  very  heavy  claim  upon  Ireland  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money.  I  would  much  rather  that  a  sum  havi  been  absolutely  given  ab  initio, 
than  there  should  be  any  sort  of  secret  uuder?tandino'  that  it  was  not  to  be  repaid, 
or  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  tii;it  tiiey  might  deal  very  liberally 
with  these  funds,  because  the  time  of  re))ayment  might  never  come.  We  have  iiad 
experience  enougli  to  make  us  dread  the  periodical  spectacle  of  1,000,000  or  1,500,000 
of  peoj)le  absolutely  starving;  a  spectacle  so  disgraceful,  and  its  consequences  so  re- 
plete with  danger  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  that  we  are  bound  to  provide 
that  the  people  shall  not  be  left  to  starve;  but,  believing  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  some  new  stimulus,  and  feeling  that  we  must  look  to  placing  the  landowner 
and  occupier  there  in  a  new  position,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mass  of  desti- 
tution will  be  so  great  for  some  time  to  come,  that  if  any  means  can  be  devised  for 
facilitating  the  operation  of  the  measures  which  ha^e  had  the  assent  of  this  Hou^e, 
tliose  means  should  be  carel'ully  adopted.  Is  not  tliis  subject,  at  any  rate,  worth  in- 
quiring into?  It  is  proved  that  there  are  '2,000,000  of  people  for  whom  there  is  not 
now  profitable  em[)loyment,  and  who  must  for  some  time  to  come  continue  to  be  a 
heavy  burJcn ;  it  is  known  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  magni'xeni  colonies  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  water — 6,000,000  of  unoccupied  acres  in  one  district.  Now, 
put  these  facts  together — that  in  Ireland,  the  nearest  part  of  your  dominions  to 
America,  you  have  this  noass  of  unemployed  population,  and  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  you  have  magnificent  provinces  imperfectly  peopled.  If  you  can 
add  to  their  population  by  measures  grateful  to  the  colonies,  you  will  be  materially 
adding  to  the  streugth  of  these  provinces  of  the  British  Crown.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  government  will  have  forthwith  to  devise  some  satisfactory  plan  of  emigration  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  government  will  consent  to  this  resolution. 
It  is  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  government  that  I  support  it,  because  the 
resolution  leaves  in  their  own  hands  the  a[)pointment  of  the  commissioners,  who 
would  merely  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  report  whether  some  progress  had  not 
been  made,  and  should  not  furtlier  be  made,  to  relieve  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  our  colonies,  by  sending  thither  the  redundant  population  of  Ireland.  We 
want  the  adoption  of  no  scheme,  but  only  that  the  subject  should  be  inquired  into. 
It  is  truly  said  in  the  report  of  your  emigration  commissioners,  that,  connected 
with  Australia,  one  peculiarity  is,  that  emigration  to  that  colony  entirely  originated 
with  the  government.  You  have  here  a  colony  four  times  the  distance  that  Canada 
is  from  the  mother  country,  and  hear  what  those  commissioners  say  of  the  result: — 
"  Of  the  emigration  to  Australia,  one  peculiarity  has  been  that  it  entirely  originated 
with  government.  Usually  the  part  of  the  government,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
to  follow  in  the  course  of  private  enterprise,  and  supply  any  amount  of  direction  or 
control  which  circumstances  may  require.  But  no  one  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  provide  accommodation  to  Australia  for  emigrants  of  the  humblest  class ;  all 
seemed  to  feel  that  even  on  the  most  economical  scale,  persons  of  that  description 
were  never  likely  to  be  able  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  own  conveyance  to  the 
furthest  settlement  on  the  globe.  It  was  only  after  the  government  had  resolved  in 
1831  to  try  the  experiment  of  disposing  of  its  lands  in  Australia  by  sale,  and  applying 
the  proceeds  to  emigration,  that  shipowners  were  induced  by  communications  from 
the  government  to  make  the  experiment  of  providing  steerage  passages  of  the 
cheapest  description.  The  price,  which  had  never  before  been  less  than  from  .£35 
to  .£40,  was  then  at  once  reduced  to  <£20.  And  we  may  mention  here,  that  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  experience,  it  has  sometimes  been  reduced,  when  a  large  emi- 
gration was  in  progress,  to  <£lo  to  New  South  Wales,  and  even  so  low,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  £]'2  and  £13  to  Western  Australia  and  kSouth  Austra- 
lia. ...  In  order  to  show  how  iar  the  attention  bestowed  on  Australian  emi- 
gration led  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  conveying  the  people  successfully,  we  may 
be  permitted  so  far  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  mention,  tliat  in  the  government  emigra- 
tion whieli  falls  within  our  own  knowledge,  thrre  has  been  a  progressive  and 
unceasing  dimiiuuion  in  the  rate  of  mortality;  and  that  this  rate,  which  in  1838  was 
so  higli  as  4'<S4  per  cent.,  was  in  183!)  reduced  to  '2-71  per  cent. ;  and  in  a  small  emi- 
gration last  year  to  .South  Australia  was  no  more  tiian  •()2  per  cent.  In  641  souls, 
the  only  deaths  were  of  three  children  and  one  infant.  We  believe  that  the  passage 
to  Australia  may  now  be  made  l)y  lar'j;e  bodies  of  the  labouring  classes  with  less  risk 
of  death  by  disease,  than  amongst  the  same  number  of  persons  living  on  shore  iu 
England." 

Why,  give  mo  three  respectable  gentlemen  who  shall  be  in  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  government,  such  men  as  Colonel  Torrens  and  Mr.  llutt,  who  have  watched 
the  progress  (d" emigration  to  South  Australia,  and  who  know  the  dithcnlties  it  ex- 
perienced, and  let  tliem  say  whether  it  is  not  possiole  for  yon  to  conduct  an  emigra- 
tion u[)on  the  same  |)rincii)le  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  as  to  the  other  colonies 
where  it  has  snccccded.  If  they  show  that  this  is  jjossible,  then  let  the  government 
])roce<'d  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  inln  fillet.  The  right  lion,  gentleman 
■says  that  emigration  to  South  Australia  failed  at  first,  but  that  you  sent  out  a  good 
governor;  that  through  Ca|)tain  (Jrc;}' all  diiiiculties  had  been  overcome;  and  that 
by  his  energy  lie  had  converted  what  had  been  a  colony  i)f  despairing  paupers  into 
a  colony  wliiidi  boasted  an  ;dllncnt  and  [irosperous  po])ulation.  Well,  why  can  you 
not  have  a  good  governor  in  <  Janada  also  ?  You  have  sent  Captain  Crey  to  New 
Zealand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  it  prosjjer  as  well  as  South  Australia. 
Be  it  so.  'I'hen,  the  original  dilliculty  to  the  success  of  emigration  has  been  inherent 
in  the  character  of  the  governors  of  uur  colonies,  rather  than  in  the  plan  of  culonisa- 
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tion.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  no  difficulties  that  resolutimi  and  good  sense 
will  not  overcome.  Surely,  tlien,  you  can  find  other  Governor  Greys  in  the  Queen's 
dominions  who  might  conduct  an  experiment  in  Canada  upon  tlie  principle  tliat  has 
succeeded  in  South  Australia.  You  have  one  now  in  Canada  who  will  no  doubt 
show  equal  intelligence,  equal  energy  and  resolution,  to  Caiitain  Grey.  You  may 
devise  a  scheme  which  will  enable  you  to  look  forward  to  the  willing  consent  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies;  and  under  Lord  Elgin  there  is  no  reason  why  emi- 
gration to  Canada  should  not  be  as  prosperous  as  to  South  Australia.  There  are 
many  causes  in  its  favour.  The  passage  is  cheaper,  the  facilities  for  the  passage  are 
greater,  and  the  feeling  of  common  association  is  quite  as  strong.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  addition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  will  be  at  least  as  great ;  but  if,  as  I 
believe  will  be  the  case,  you  infuse  a  loyal  and  grateful  population  into  the  Canadas 
by  this  means,  then  my  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  connection  of  the 
Canadas  with  this  country  will  be  not  only  increased,  but  will  be  so  confirmed  that 
I  believe  it  \^ill  be  perpetual.  You  should  take  measures  for  a  continually  fresh 
infusion  of  colonists,  who  should  be  received  into  the  nucleus  of  the  older  colonists, 
and  live  in  relations  of  affection  with  them.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  ])ast  opinion 
which  hon.  gentlemen  may  have  exj)ressed  upon  colonisation.  I  trust  that  the  noble 
lord  will  defer  to  w  hat  is,  I  think,  the  general  sense  of  the  House,  and  enable  us  to 
try  whether,  after  repeated  failures,  we  cannot  devise  some  plan  in  the  present 
imminent  crisis  of  Ireland  which  will  relieve  her  of  her  redundant  population,  and 
transfer  to  our  distant  colonies  a  people  grateful  for  their  escape  from  present 
danger,  and  attached  to  their  Queen  and  constitution. 
After  a  short  discussion  the  motioia  was  agreed  to. 
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In  the  debate  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion,  "  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress,  and 
how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank-notes  pay- 
able on  demand," — • 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said:  I  trust,  Sir,  that  any  observations  which  I  may 
have  to  make  upon  the  subject  under  the  consiileration  of  the  House  will  be  made  in 
that  temperate  and  dispassionate  spirit  which  cliaracterised  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Stamford  (Mr. 
Ilerries)  ;  and  I  cannot  but  express,  in  common  with  the  House  generally,  my  satis- 
faction at  the  return  to  this  House  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  my  congratulations 
that,  by  his  return,  the  House  will  have  the  benefit,  on  matters  of  this  kind,  of  his 
great  intelligence  and  great  practical  experience.  Before  I  address  myself  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  debate,  I  wish  to  clear  the  way  by  referring  to  a  charge 
which  was  made  against  me  last  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Urqu- 
hart),  and  which  has  been  repeated  to-night — certainly  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  possible  to  prefer  such  an  accusation — by  thehon.  memberfor  Dublin 
(Mr.  Reynolds).  The  charge  made  by  both  those  hon.  gentlemen  is  this — that,  in 
bringing  forward  the  act  of  1844,  as  the  organ  of  the  government  I  gave  a  public 
assurance  that  the  banking  interests  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  should  not  be  affected 
by  the  measure,  but  that  it  should  refer  exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  hon.  member  for  Stafford  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  insidious  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  Scotland — that  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  particularly  excitable  upon  the  subject  of  banking  and  of  £1  notes,  had 
been  allayed  by  the  assurance  thus  given  by  me  ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  declared,  in 
very  figurative  language,  that  the  banking  system  of  Scotland  had  received  a  "  stab 
in  the  dark."  He  supported  that  charge  by  reference  to  the  10th  clause  of  the  act 
of  1844,  and  having  asserted  that  I  had  publicly  declared  in  1844  that  the  banking 
system  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  that  act,  he 
inquired,  "  What  would  the  House  think  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who,  having 
^iven    that  public  assurance,    inserted  in  the  act  surreptitiously  the  10th  clause, 
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which  provided  that  no  banker  not  is^sning  notes  in  May,  1844,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  be  allowed  tliereafter  to  issue  notes  ?  "  The  hon.  gentle- 
man supported  that  charge  by  reference  to  the  speech  which  I  made,  and  he  quoted 
an  extract  from  that  speech  to  tliis  effect: — "  Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have  made 
no  mention.  I  propose  to  reserve  for  separate  legislation  the  state  of  the  currency 
in  each  of  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

And  certainly  from  that  quotation  from  the  act,  supported  by  that  reference  to  the 
speech,  the  House  might  infer  that  the  accusation  was  well-founHed.  But  what  will 
the  House  think  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  having  read  the  passage  above  men- 
tioned from  my  speech,  omitted  to  read  the  next,  which  is  to  the  following  effect? — 
"  The  prohibition  against  the  establishment  of  new  banks  of  issue  will  extend  both  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland;  tliey  also  will  be  included  in  those  enactments  which  will 
require  the  performance  for  tl'.e  future  of  certain  conditions  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  new  joint-stock  banks." 

Could  there  be,  on  the  part  of  a  minister  bringing  forward  a  measure,  a  more 
distinct,  public,  formal  avowal,  tiiat,  although  the  currency — the  currency  under  ^5 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland — was  to  be  reserved  for  separate  legislation,  yet  that  enact- 
ment whicli  applied  to  this  country  in  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  new  banks  of 
issue,  should  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom?  But,  moreover,  not  only 
was  that  intimation  given  by  a  si)eech,  but  it  was  necessary  to  found  the  bill  of  1844 
upon  preliminary  resolutions,  to  which  the  consent  of  this  House  was  required;  and 
the  eighth  resolution,  which  I  moved  on  the  night  when  I  brought  forward  this 
question,  and  which  resolution  was  unanimously  assented  to  by  tliis  House — not  on 
tiie  night  on  which  it  was  offered  by  me,  but  after  the  interval  of  some  days — after 
it  had  been  printed,  after  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  Scotch  bankers,  after  it 
had  been  published  in  every  newspaper  in  tlie  United  Kingdom — the  eighth  of  the 
resolutions  on  which  the  bill  was  founded  was  to  this  effect: — "Resolved — That  it 
is  expedient  to  prohibit  by  law  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  by  any  bank  not  issuing  such  notes  on  the  Gth  of  May,  1844,  or  by  any 
bank  thereafter  to  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Now,  I  think  that  I  shall  have  satisfied  the  House  that  if  "  a  stab"  were  given  to 
tlie  banking  system  of  Scotland,  at  any  rate  it  was  not  given  "in  the  dark;"  and 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  undertook  by  a  letter,  written  in  1844,  to 
enligliten  the  people  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  of  1844,  and  to  warn  them 
of  wliat  might  hapi)en  in  1845,  I  will  rep:iy  his  attack  upon  me  by  giving  him  this 
friendly  advice — that  when  he  next  addresses  the  people  of  Scotland  upon  the  subject 
of  any  bill,  or  of  any  resolutions  that  may  be  pending  in  this  House,  he  will  have 
the  goodness  to  read  the  documents  on  which  he  comments. 

To  address  myself  now  to  the  immediate  subject  under  discussion.  The  prac- 
tical (piestion  u])on  which  we  shall  be  called  ujjon  to  vote,  is  whether  or  no  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  to  consider  the  commercial  distress,  including  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  l)anking  system  of  this  country.  Sir,  when  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  country  appeals  to  the  House  of  Oonnnons  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
of  inquiry  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whatever  opinion  as 
iiidi\id;iais  we  may  enterlain  witii  respect  to  the  ])robable  advantage  of  the  inquiry, 
11  is  di!Iicult  on  the  part  of  the  Hou<e  of  Commons  to  resist  that  appeal.  Tlie 
fiuictions  of  inquiry  are  constitutional  functions  committed  to  us;  the  executive 
gdvcrnment  is  of  o|)inion  that  there  is  not  ground  for  legislation  without  inquiry; 
the  executive  government  asks  our  assistance;  and  I,  for  one,  consider  it  impossible 
to  refuse  that  appeal.  An  amendment  has  been  moved,  upon  the  motion  of  the  clian- 
(ilior  of  the  exclieipier,  for  restricting  the  iiujuiry  specili-ally  to  the  (jnestion  how 
far  the  distress  lias  been  caused  by  the  laws  wliich  regulate  hanking.  1  have  had 
experience  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  ])ractical  diiVerencc  between  the  two  pro- 
jKisals.  If  the  hon.  gentleman's  amendment  were  carried,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  cxcdurlf  from  the  iinpiiry,  thus  nominally  restricted,  any  matters  which  any  hon. 
member  in  that  cfmnniltee"  might  consider  to  be  the  causes  of  distress.  When  I  re- 
nund  tlie  lion,  gentleman  that  in  18;!()  a  committee  was  appointed  with  a  specific 
object  of  inrpiiry,  namely,  the  laws  which  regulate  banks  of  issue;  and  that  that 
committee  sat  (Juring  the  whole  of  18IU),  was  reappointed  in  1887,  and  did  not 
rej)ort  till  August  IM38,  I   think  lie  will  be  convinced,  wiih  me,   that  no  practical 
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object  is  gained  by  imposing  any  limitation  upon  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  I  tliere- 
fore  shall  vote  for  the  projjosal  of  her  M' jesty's  government,  thinking  that  if  there 
is  to  be  an  inqniry,  no  assignable  causes  of  the  jirescnt  commercial  diliicnlty  and 
distress  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  excluded  from  that  inquiry. 

Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  devolve  upon  other  parties,  upon  whom  it  does  not  justly 
devolve,  any  share  of  the  responsibility  whicli  attaches  to  me  for  the  part  which  I 
have  taken,  either  in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  standard  in  the  year  1819,  or 
to  the  attempt  to  mitigate  those  evils  which  accompanied  our  system  of  banking  and 
currency  previously  to  the  year  1844.  1  did  no  more  tlian  my  duty  in  1819  and  in 
1844  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  subjects;  and  1  not  only  do  not 
wish  to  devolve  upon  others  the  responsibility  for  the  meas.ures  then  adopted,  but, 
on  adverting  to  those  measures  and  carefully  considering  their  effects,  I  do  not  in 
the  slightesr  degree  regret  the  course  which  was  taken  either  in  1819  or  1844.  But 
I  must  submit  to  this  House,  whether  it  is  quite  respectful  to  the  character  of  delibe- 
rative assemblies,  to  attempt  to  make  individual  members  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  important  measures  that  ever  were  submitted  to  parliament,  and  which 
received  the  cordial  sui)port  of  parliament?  Individually,  you,  the  members  of  this 
House,  are  in  no  degree  perfonall}'  responsible  for  acts  done  by  your  predecessors; 
but  in  your  corporate  capacity  you  are  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  House  of 
Commons  which  for  years  has  been  called  upon  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs;  and 
nothing  could  more  tend  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
tlie  character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  than  to  countenance  an  impression  that  upon 
matters  of  this  kind,  involving  the  most  important  public  interests,  tlie  legislative 
assemblies  of  this  great  empire  adopted  measures  proposed  by  some  individual 
member  without  due  consideration,  and  seek  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  accei)ted  and  adopted  those  measures,  by  the  plea  of  ignorance  or 
inattention  to  their  duty.  Why,  what  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  these  measures  of 
1819  and  1844?  In  1819  the  measure  for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  was  pro- 
posed by  me,  a  private  member  of  jiarliament,  unconnected  by  office  with  the 
government;  it  was  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  two  committees,  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  one  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  recommending  the  restoration  of  the  standard,  was  carried  with 
only  one  dissentient  voice;  the  rejjort  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was, 
I  believe,  unanimous.  As  the  or^jan  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
proposed  in  1819  tlie  measure  for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  value.  There 
was  not  one  single  division  against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  So  far  as  the  principle 
was  concerned,  it  received  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House.  Objections 
were  stated  to  details  of  the  measure  by  the  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  EUice),  and 
also  by  other  members;  but,  if  I  recollect  right,  upon  the  question  whetlier  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time — whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  third  time — there 
was  no  division  whatever.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  also  received  unanimous 
acquiescence,  excepting  indeed  that  one  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  did  move  an 
amendment.  The  bill  proposed  that  cash  payments  should  not  be  resumed  until 
1823;  Lord  Holland  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  cash  payments  should  be 
resumed  in  1820.  He  was  not  content  to  wait  till  the  year  1823;  and  the  only 
record  of  an  adverse  opinion  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislatuie  is  one  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  late  period  at  which  the  act  was  to  come  into  operation. 
N  )w,  as  I  am  firndy  convinced  that  the  restora'ion  of  the  standard  of  value,  and  the 
mitigation  of  those  evils  which  were  inseparable  from  inconvertible  paper,  were  wise 
measures,  necessary  for  the  security  of  property,  and  for  the  just  remuneration  of 
industry,  do  not  suppose  that  by  referring  to  these  facts  I  am  trying  to  relieve 
myself  from  any  responsibility  on  account  of  the  act  of  1819.  I  have  no  such 
desire;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  relinquish  for  the  act  of  1819,  the  weight  and 
authority  which  it  derives  from  having  received  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I  now  come  to  the  act  of  1^44.  There  had  been  a  committee  in  1840  and  1841, 
over  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  most  ably 
presided,  which  had  inquired  into  and  reported  to  the  House  on  the  subject  which 
now  engages  our  attention.  In  1844  the  bank  charter  was  about  to  expire;  some 
proposition  it  was  necessary  to  make  as  to  that  charter.     The  choice  lay  between 
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the  renewal  of  iiiquiiv,  or  the  proposal  of  a  specific  measure  for  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that  in  five 
preceding  years  five  committees  sat  for  the  purpose  of  investig-ating  tliis  subject,  of 
collecting  information,  and  reporting  their  opinions  thereupon  to  the  House.  Tliose 
committees  sat  in  18S6,  in  1837,  in  1838,  in  1840,  and  in  1841.  Notwithstanding 
their  minute  and  protracted  inquiries,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  subject  had  not 
been  exhausted,  and  that  the  measure  of  1844  was  not  based  upon  a  sufficient  in- 
quiry. Yet  antecedent  to  the  measure  of  1844,  there  had  been  an  extent  of  inquiry 
on  the  subjects  of  currency  and  banking  which  ought  to  have  sufficed.  1  find  that 
by  the  first  of  these  committees  not  less  than  3,000  questions  were  put;  we  have  in 
the  year  1836,  3,000  questions,  and  3,000  answers;  in  the  next  year,  1837,  ttie 
committee  which  then  sat,  put  4,570  questions,  and  received  as  many  answers.  But 
that  was  not  sufficient,  for  we  have  in  the  year  1838  a  further  supply  of  questions 
and  answers  to  the  extent  of  1,700  of  each.  Questions  and  answers  without  end, 
but  with  no  practical  result  from  those  apparently  interminable  investigations.  In 
the  year  1840,  as  the  period  at  which  the  bank  charter  act  could  expire  drew  near, 
another  committee  was  appointed,  over  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
cliancellor  of  the  exchequer  presided  with  great  ability.  At  that  time  we  had  all 
the  information  which  coukl  be  elicited  by  above  9,000  questions.  In  1840  we  had 
3,859  questions  more,  to  each  of  which  long  and  reasoned  answers  were  given.  In 
1841,  the  committee  was  again  appointed,  and  having  increased  the  sum  of  questions 
to  14,000,  closed  its  labours  without  any  practical  result.  It  might  then  at  all  events 
have  been  concluded  tluit  inquiry  into  the  subject  was  exhausted.  The  committees 
had  examined  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr,  Jones  Loyd,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  Mr.  Page,  and 
others,  the  organs  of  every  class  of  opinions.  It  was  then  decided  by  her  Majesty's 
servants  to  submit  to  parliament  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency  and  for 
the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter.  They  invited  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  to 
some  practical  decision  on  the  subject;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  with  respect 
to  the  measures  jiroposed  to  parliament  in  1844,  that  there  has  not  been  within  my 
recollection  any  measure  of  equal  importance  carried  by  a  larger  majority.  On  no 
occasion  did  more  than  thirty  oppose  the  progress  of  that  measure.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  it  was  carried  unanimously,  at  least  without  a  division.  I  say  again, 
therefore,  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament— after  the  means  of  information  placed 
within  their  reach — cannot  with  any  justice  allege,  tk.at  they  were  betrayed  into  a 
hastj'  and  ill-considered  judgment.  1  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  now  open  to  reconsideration.  It  would  be  absurd  for  any  one  to  demand  on 
such  a  subject  identity  of  opinions  with  those  iield  in  1844.  Nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  public  interest,  than  that  members  of  this  House,  if  honestly 
convinced  of  their  error,  should  refuse  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion  now  from 
that  at  which  they  arrived  when  they  legislated  on  the  subject  in  1844.  It  would 
be  perfectly  justifiable  for  this  House,  if  they  shoidd  see  reason  for  doing  so,  to  adopt 
a  different 'measure;  but  it  would  n()t  be  creditable  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  say 
— "  we  gave  our  consent  in  1844  blindly  and  inconsiderately  to  the  measure  proposed 
to  us  by  tlie  minister;  and  we  hold  him,  and  not  ourselves,  res))onsible  for  its 
a  'o  >lion."  There  lias  been  some  misa])pr(luMision  res])ecting  the  objects  of  this  act. 
I  do  nf>t  deny  that  one  of  tiie  objects  contenqilated  by  the  act  was  the  prevention  of 
the  convidsions  tlial  bad  heretofore  occurred  in  consecpience  of  the  neglect  by  the 
B.irik  of  lMif;larid  to  take  eaily  jjrccautions  against  the  withdrawal  of  its  treasure.  I 
did  ho])(!  that,  althongh  there  was  no  imix'rative  obligation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
to  lake  those  i»recautioris,  tiuit  the  experience  of  1S25,  1836,  and  1839,  would  have 
iiidiuieil  tlial  cstablishincnt  to  conform  to  principles  which  the  directors  of  the  bank 
a''kno\vledgcd  to  be  just,  and  which  they  had  more  than  oucc  professed  to  adopt  for 
their  own  regulation.  Sir,  I  am  l)ound  to  say  that  in  that  hope,  that  in  tliat  object 
of  the  liill,  I  have  been  disai)|)ointe(I.  I  am  bound  to  admit,  seeing  the  extent 
of  conuncrcial  ^depression  which  has  prevailed,  and  the  number  of  houses  which 
have  been  swept  away — some  of  which,  however,  I  think  were  insolvent  long  before 
the;  bill  came  into  <jperation,  and  others  of  which  became  insolvent  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  those  who  were  connected  with  them,  and  were  imprudent  in  their 
sjjeculations — I  am  bound  to  admit  that  that  jjurjiose  of  the  bill  of  1844  which 
sought  to  impress,  if  not  a  legal,  at  least  a  moral  obligati(U)  upon  tho  bank  to  prevent 
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the  necessity  for  measures  of  extreme  stringency  by  timely  precautions,  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  So,  I  must  contend  that  it  v.as  in  the  power  of  the  bank,  if  not  to  pre- 
vent all  the  evils  that  have  arisen,  at  least  greatly  to  diminish  their  force.  If  the 
bank  had  possessed  the  resolution  to  meet  tlie  coming  danger  by  a  contraction  of  its 
issues,  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  by  refusing  much  of  the  accommodation  which 
they  granted  between  the  years  1844  and  1846— if  they  hud  been  firm  and  deter- 
mined in  the  adoption  of  those  precautions,  the  necessity  for  extrinsic  interference 
might  have  been  prevented;  it  might  not  then  have  been  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  authorise  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1844. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  the  avowed  object  of  that  act  was  to  establish  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England — to  discourage  all  rash 
speculations — to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  panics  in  the  monetary  and  commercial 
circles,  such  as  occurred  in  1836  and  1839.  Now,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
what  I  said  in  the  course  of  my  speech  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  as  to  its 
object.  I  said — "  The  ministers  were  not  wild  enough  to  supjfose  that  this  measure 
would  prevent  all  undue  speculation,  or  insure  an  invariable  paper  currency;  but 
there  was  a  species  of  speculation  dependent  on  an  undue  issue  of  paper  which  they 
hoped  the  measure  would  check.  Speculation  could  not  be  prevented  in  a  commer- 
cial community,  but  it  might  be  aggravated  by  a  species  of  paper  credit  within  the 
control  of  parliament ;  and  though  ministers  did  not  aim  at  checking  legitimate  spe- 
culation— though  they  admitted  they  could  not  prevent  illegitimate  speculation — 
which  was  perhaps  necessarily  incident  to  mercantile  enterprise,  particularly  in  a 
country  like  this;  still  they  asked  parliament,  by  assenting  to  this  measure,  not  to 
aggravate  evils  which  it  could  not  control,  nor  refuse  to  check  those  whicli  came 
properly  within  its  jurisdiction." 

I  say,  then,  that  the  bill  of  1844  had  a  triple  object.  Its  first  object  was  that  in 
which  I  admit  it  has  failed,  namely,  to  prevent  by  early  and  gradual,  severe  and 
sudden  contraction,  and  the  panic  and  confusion  inseparable  from  it ;  hut  the  bill 
had  two  other  objects  of  at  least  equal  importance;  the  one  to  maintain  and  guar- 
antee the  convertibility  of  the  ])aper  currency  into  gold — the  other  to  prevent  the 
difficulties  which  arise  at  all  times  from  undue  speculation  being  aggravated  by  the 
abuse  of  paper  credit  in  the  form  of  promissory  notes.  In  these  two  objects  mv 
belief  is,  that  the  bill  has  completely  succeeded.  My  belief  is  that  you  have  had 
a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  convertibility,  such  as  you  never 
had  before  ;  my  belief  also  is,  that  whatever  ditficulties  you  are  now  suffering,  from 
a  combination  of  various  causes,  those  ditficulties  would  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated if  you  had  not  wisely  taken  the  precaution  of  checking  the  unlimited  issue  of 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  joint-stock  banks,  and  private  banks.  The 
hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin  (Mr  Reynolds)  has  spoken  of  the  grievous 
injury  sustained  by  Ireland  in  consequence  of  an  interference  with  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  the  Irisii  banks  to  conduct  their  banking  concerns  as  they  pleased.  I 
must  say  that  the  hon.  gentleman's  authority  in  that  respect  was  somewhat  weakened 
by  his  explaining  that  privilege  to  be,  that  bankers  in  Ireland  might  conduct  their 
operations,  not  upon  capital,  but  upon  credit.  Now,  with  very  high  respect  for  the 
hon.  gentleman,  to  which  be  is  no  doubt  entitled  as  the  founder  of  the  National 
Bank,  I  will  tell  him  with  all  suavity  and  courtesy,  that  in  his  banking  capacity  I 
would  rather  have  his  capital  than  his  credit.  I  will  give  the  House  a  specimen  of 
the  injuries  sustained  in  Ireland  by  this  interference  with  the  privileges  of  Irish  banks. 
If  there  ever  was  a  country  the  poorer  classes  of  which  have  suffered  misery  and 
misfortune  from  the  abuse  of  banking,  it  is  that  very  country  of  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  spoken.  I  will  show  you  what  it  is  to  establish  unrestricted  banking 
upon  credit,  and  not  upon  capital.  I  will  quote  the  authority  of  an  Irishman,  of 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  whose  attention  had  been  much  given  to  these  subjects.  I  will 
read  to  you  what  he  says  respecting  the  injury  Ireland  has  sustained,  not  by  the 
limitation  of  the  privilege,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  banks  in  that  country  : — "  Those 
failures  (be  says)  might  be  described  in  a  few  words" — and  certainly  more  emphatic 
words  for  the  description  of  misery,  I  think  were  never  contained  in  so  short  a  space 
— "  There  were,  in  1804,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Irish  banking 
affairs,  fifty  registered  banks  in  that  country.  Since  that  year  a  great  many  more 
have  been  established."  I  should  think  twenty  more,  making  about  seventy  banks 
205- Vol.  IV. 
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in  the  -whole.  Sir  Henry  Parnel!,  writing  in  1827,  says,  "With  the  exception  of  a 
few  thai  withdrew  from  business,  and  of  funr  banks  in  Dublin,  three  in  Belfast,  and 
one  in  Mallow,  the  whole  failed,  one  after  the  other,  involving  the  country  in  im- 
mense distress."  The  whole!  ['' Hear,  hear!"]  I  recollect  myself,  the  failure,  on 
almost  the  same  day,  at  least  within  the  same  week,  of  ten  or  eleven  banks  in  Ireland. 
I  think  a  little  later  the  failures  amounted  to  twenty,  or  twenty-one,  these  banks 
havino-  an  extensive  circulation,  and  possessing  the  entire  confidence,  not  only  of  the 
small  farmers,  but  of  the  peasantry  and  cottiers  in  that  part  of  the  country  through 
which  their  circulation  extended.  I  was  in  the  west  of  Ireland  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  could  hardly  conceive  such  desolation  and  misery  as  that  which  was  caused  by 
the  failure  of  those  banks.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  Irishmen  who  now  hear  me, 
who  will  admit  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  overstate  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  from  those  failures.  When  the  hon.  gentleman  tells  me,  speaking  of 
joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland,  that  the  universal  jiractice  previously  to  the  act  of 
1844,  was  for  those  banks  to  keep  in  their  coffers  one-third  of  gold  in  reference  to 
the  total  amount  of  their  issues  and  liabilities,  I  am  placed  in  rather  an  embarrassing 
situation.  Certainly  some  of  those  banks  communicated  to  me  the  amount  of  their 
usual  stock  of  gold.  My  impression  is  totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman as  to  the  amount  of  that  stock.  Wiiat!  was  it  then  the  practice  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland  to  have  in  their  coffers  gold  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  their  deposits,  liabilities,  and  promissory  notes?  Had  the  hon. 
gentleman  told  me  that  their  stock  of  gold  was  even  one-tenth  the  amount  of  their 
tulal  liabilities,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  much  more  in  correspondence  with 
the  fact.  But,  one-third  !  Why,  if  that  were  so,  the  act  of  1845  would  be  a  great 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  Irish  joint-stock  banks.  If  their  practice  was  to  keep  so 
large  a  ])roportion  of  gold  in  their  coffers  as  compared  with  tlieir  total  liabilities,  then 
the  act  of  1845  relieved  them  from  a  very  great  burden  which  their  own  discretion 
had  hitherto  imposed  upon  them.  It  afforded  them  facilities  for  extending  their 
circulation  which  they  had  not  enjoyed  previously  to  the  year  1845.  If  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  gentleman  be  true,  it  is  quite  clear  that  tlie  good  sense  of  the  Irish 
banks  had  established  jtrecautions  against  the  demand  for  gold  far  be3'ond  those 
which  the  act  of  1845  contemjjlated.  But  were  there  no  exceptions  from  these 
wise  rules  ?  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  ever  read  the  history  of  the  joint-stock  agri- 
cultural bank  of  Ireland  ?  Does  he  think  that  that  bank  ever  kept  in  its  coffers  gold 
to  the  amoimt  of  one-tliird  of  its  total  liabilities?  Does  he,  in  fact,  know  that  such 
was  the  course  which  any  bank  in  Ireland  pursued  ?  There  is  a  general  disposition 
to  blame  the  act  of  1844.  The  real  truth  is,  tluit  you  are  snfi'ering  all  the  diihcnlties 
that  arise  from  a  diminution  of  capital,  and  from  a  contraction  of  credit,  and  your 
first  impulse  is  to  visit  with  blame  that  measure  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  prevented 
your  dilficulties  from  being  ten  times  greater  than  they  would  have  been.  Some 
eighty  years  ago,  the  greatest  writer  tliat  ever  treated  upon  the  subject  of  political 
economy — the  author  who  stands  in  tlie  same  relation  of  pre-eminence  to  all  those 
who  have  sui)sequcntly  written  upon  that  subjcet  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  stands 
to  his  followers,  in  tlie  sublinier  science  of  astronomy,  made  the  following  obser- 
vations : — "  No  complaint  is  more  common  tlian  that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money, 
like  wine,  must  always  be  scarce  with  those  wlio  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy 
it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it.  Those  who  have  either,  will  seldom  be  in  want  of  the 
money  or  of  tiie  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for.  This  comijlaint,  however,  of  the 
f-carcity  of  money  is  not  always  confined  to  im])r(ivident  sp(Midtln-ifts  ;  it  is  sometimes 
general  ihrongli  a  whole  mercantile  town  and  the  country  in  ils  neighbourhood. 
Over-trading  is  the  common  cause  of  it.  Sober  men,  whose  pn  jects  have  been  dis- 
proportioncd  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  haven  either  wherewithal  to  bu}'  money, 
nor  credit  tf)  borrow  it,  as  jirodigals,  whose  expense  has  been  (lis|)roporti(nied  to  their 
revenue.  Before  tluiir  projects  can  be  brought  to  bear,  tlu-ir  stock  is  gone,  and  their 
credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every  where  to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend." 

'I'liat  is  the  |)recise  condition  in  which  we  are  at  present.  We  are  running  about 
to  borrow  niotH^y,  and  every  body  tidls  us  they  have  none  to  lend.  The  dearth  of 
money  is  a  dearth  of  capital.  You  blame  the  law,  or  you  blame  the  government, 
becuase  they  cannot  sujjply  you  with  that  which  you  really  want — available  capital 
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to  meet  your  exigencies.     Nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than  the  expectation  you 
entertain,  that  if  either  parliament,  or  government  should  give  way  to  the  foolish  de- 
mand of  increasing  the  currency,  they  would  thereby  su])ply  the  want  of  capital. 
Tlie  increase  of  currency  would  but  retard  the  true  remedy.     The  vis  medlcatrix  is 
the  contraction  of  engagements — the  actual  suffering  that  follows  improvidence  and 
excess — by  preventing  the  operation  of  that  remedy,  more  paper  would  only  aggra- 
vate your  evils  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  intend  to  maintain  a  convertible  currency 
From    what   has   tliis   dearth    of  capital    arisen  ?     Why    is    it    that   commerce    is 
restricted,  and  solvent  men    have   not  the  means  of  meeting  their  engagements? 
The  causes  have  been  assigned    with  so  much    distinctness  and    ability,    and    the 
causes  so  assigned   appear  to  me  so  reasonable  and  so  just,  that  I  am     scarcely 
justified  in  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  them.     There  is  nothing  novel  in  our  pre- 
sent position.     At  all  times  in  this  country  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  a  period 
of  apparent  prosperity,  have  led  exactly  to  the  same  depression.    When  you  attribute 
commercial  distress  to  free   trade,  and  to  the  act  of   1844,  how   do   you  account 
for  this — that  if  you  review  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years,  at   periods  when 
protection  was  at  its  highest — in  times  of  peace,  in  times  of  war — before  the  standard 
was  disturbed— in  the  time  of  inconvertible  paper  currency,  as  afterwards  when  con- 
vertibility was  established — that    prosperity  and    a   low  rate  of  interest  have   led 
to  exactly  the  same  pressure  and  the  same  want  of  money  you  are  at  present  expe- 
riencing ?    Take  the  year  1784.     The  standard  had  not  been  altered,  either  in  respect 
to  the  gold  or  silver  coin  ;    yet  in  1784,   in  order  to  protect  the  convertibility  of  its 
notes,  the  Bank  of  England  was  compelled  to  refuse  advances  on  the  government  loan, 
and  to  reduce  its  notes  in  circulation  from  £9,000,000  to  £6,000,000.     Previous  to 
1784  there  had  been  years  of  prosperity,  years  of  g-reat  speculation  ;   but  as  the  con- 
sequence of  that  undue  excitement,  you  had  the  pressure  tiiat  followed  it,  and  a. 
course  of  violent  action  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  protect  its  treasure  from 
exhaustion.     Take  the  year  1793  ;    here  again  tlie  standard  had  not  been  disturbed  ; 
the  paper  currency  was  then  convertible.    In  1792,  before  the  war  broke  out,  you  had 
had  a  period  of  great  prosperity;  the  distress  began  to  be  felt  at  the  latter  end  of 
that  year.     Allow  me  to  read  an  account  of  that  distress,  and  you  will  see  how 
exactly  it  corresponds  with  the  distress  of  1846.     Mr.   Tooke  says — "From    the 
operation  of  causes  which  I  shall  not  pretend  to  explain,  the  unprecedented  number 
of  bankruptcies   in  November,   1792,    was  prodigiously  exceeded   in  number  and 
amount  by  those  which  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year — 105  in 
March,  188  in  April,  209  in  May,  158  in  June,  and  108  in  July.     Many  houses  of 
the  most  extensive  dealings  and  most  established  credit  failed  ;  and  their  fall  involved 
.vast  numbers  of  their  correspondents  and  connections  iu  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Houses  of  great  respectability  and  undoubted  solidity,  possessing  ample  funds,  which 
actually  did,  in  a  short  time,  enable  them  to  pay  every  shilling  of  their  debts,  were 
obliged  to  stop  payment,  and  some  bankers,  who,  almost  immediately  recovering 
from  the  first  panic,  resumed  the  regularity  of  their  payments,   were  obliged  to  make 
a  pause.     *     *     *     *     It  was  impossible  to  raise  any  money  upon  the  security  of 
machinery  or  shares  of  canals  ;   for  the  value  of  .such  property  seemed  to  be  annihi- 
lated in  the  gloomy  apprehensionsof  the  sinking  state  of  the  country,  its  commerce,  and 
manufactures  ;  and  those  who  liad  any  money,  not  knowing  where  they  could  place  it 
with   safety,  kept  it  unemployed  and  locked  it  up  in  their  cotFers." 

Is  not  this  an  exact  description  of  the  present  time  ?  Does  it  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  state  of  things  in  1846?  Iu  what  respect  is  it  dififerent?  Again,  take  the 
year  1810;  you  then  had  almost  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
you  had  all  the  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency;  but  tlie 
same  causes,  speculation  and  the  abuse  of  credit,  led  to  exactly  the  same  evils  that 
occurred  in  1792.  In  1819  the  standard  was  restored,  and  promissory  paper  was 
made  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  You  are  invited  to  repeal  the 
act  of  1844.  By  tliat  repeal  you  will  restore  to  the  bank  a  discretion  unlimited 
and  uncontrolled;  you  will  restore  to  the  joint-stock  banks  their  privilege  of  making 
unrestricted  issues ;  and  you  will,  T  presume,  permit  the  revival  of  })rivate  banks, 
and  give  to  them  the  right  of  unrestricted  issues  also.  Before  you  do  this,  you 
will,  I  trust,  read  the  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  northern  and  central 
bank — of  the  Norwich,  of  the  Manchester,  and  of  other  joint-stock  banks,  which 
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issued  notes  professing  to  be  converlilik-  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  You  •will 
find  that  non-restriction  on  issues,  though  accompanied  by  convertible  paper,  did  not 
prevent  a  series  of  abuses  which,  when  stated  to  the  committee,  induced  it  to 
determine  that  the  public  security  required  a  change.  The  simple  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1844  will  be  the  restoration  of  full  discretion  to  the  Bank  of  England,  without 
any  legislative  control.  In  1826,  the  Bank  of  England,  had  that  unlimited  discretion. 
I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  1826,  when  no  such  restrictions  as 
those  imposed  by  the  act  of  1844  existed,  to  fetter  tlie  power  of  the  bank  ;  I  will  take 
the  testimony  of  a  most  unexceptionable  authority,  whose  name  will  command  univer- 
sal respect,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  now  Lord  Ashl)urton.  He  thus  describes  the 
undue  excitement  and  delusive  prosperity  of  1826,  in  terms  m  Inch  would,  with  almost 
equal  fidelity,  describe  the  state  of  affairs  in  1847.  He  says — "  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  attributing  the  distress  of  the  country  to  the  extent  to  which  the  paper  circulation 
had  been  pushed  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  for  which  the  country  banks,  and, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  Bank  of  England,  were  answerable.  The  Bank  of  England, 
by  the  facilities  which  they  afforded,  had  been  the  authors  of  that  dangerous  redun- 
dancy of  money  that  gave  rise  to  the  wild  speculations  which  abounded  in  every  pai>t 
of  the  country.  It  seemed  as  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loose  on  tiie  Royal  Exchange. 
The  same  frantic  spirit  overran  the  country.  The  bankers  in  London,  and  their 
agents  in  the  country,  and  the  customers  of  both,  were  actuated  by  the  same  univer- 
sal desire  to  put  oi;t  their  money  in  whatever  way  they  could.  Then,  all  on  a 
sudden,  the  very  reverse  of  this  system  came  into  practice.  A  panic  seized  the 
public.  Men  would  not  part  with  their  money  on  any  terms.  Men  of  undoubted 
wealth  and  real  capital  were  seen  walking  about  tlie  streets  of  London  not  knowing 
Avliether  they  should  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements  next  day.  The  over-issue 
by  the  country  banks  was  the  main  cause  by  which  the  distress  had  been  widely 
spread.  If  this  crisis  were  allowed  to  pass  without  speaking  the  truth,  it  would  be 
only  laying  the  foundation  for  future  evils.  Houses  which  were  weak  went 
immediately;  then  went  second-rate  houses ;  and,  lastly,  houses  which  were  solvent. 
All  confidence  was  lost,  and  scarcely  one  man  could  be  found  to  trust  his  neighbour. 
Men  were  known  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  that  too  without  effect,  who  were  known 
to  be  worth  £200,000." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1826.  In  1836,  the  same  causes  had  a  similar 
result.  I  heard  tlie  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Manchester  attribute 
to  the  conduct  of  the  bank  the  loss  of  £40,000,000,  sustained  by  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests,  on  the  great  materials  alone  of  manufacture  in  this  country 
— cotton,  wool,  and  silk.  In  1839,  your  difficulties  returned,  and  you  were  obliged  to 
ajiply  for  tlic  intervention  of  the  Baidc  of  France,  for  the  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 
of  lOngland  was  reduced  to  £2,000,000;  and  the  danger  was  again  attributed  to  the 
departure  by  the  bank  directors  from  the  rides  which  they  had  themselves  estalv 
lisluid.  Thus  j'ou  find  that  in  succressive  )ieriods — namely,  in  1784,  in  1793,  in 
1810,  in  1826,  in  1836,  and  in  18.3'J,  there  were  certain  causes  in  operation.  Distress 
was  preceded  by  ])rosperity,  whicli  led  to  a  monetary  crisis  ;  by  a  low  rate  of  interest; 
by  the  facilities  for  credit.  You  had  a  slate  of  very  active  speculation  leading  to 
the  contraclion  of  immense  engagements  ;  and  when  they  came  to  be  tried  by  the 
test  of  a  metallic  standard  of  value,  you  find  a  sudden  collapse,  and  a  season  of  stag- 
nation and  distress.  The  same  cause,  in  my  o|)iniou,  is  ()])erating  now.  There  has 
been,  in  consccpiencc  of  the  state  of  pros|)erity,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  which 
])revaiicd,  undue  speculation.  There  has  been,  besides  this,  recently  adoi)ted,  aniode 
of  conducting  business — (hsvices  tor  issuing  p;iper — a  systemof  ro-discounf  of  bills  — 
whicli  1  believe  to  be  novel  in  our  commercinl  history.  In  this  great  commercial  coun- 
try you  have  erected  a  vast  superstniclnie  of  paper  currency  and  of  ])a])er  credit  on  a 
smaller  l)asi.s  tiian  any  other  European  nation,  'i'liis  couiilry  and  the  United 
States  alfempt  wiili  a  small  comparative  amount  of  the  precious  metals  to  maintain 
without  discredit  an  enormous  extent  of  promissory  notes  and  of  jiaper  credit  gene- 
rally. Such  a  system  gives,  no  doul)f,  great  facilities  for  enterprise,  but  it  has  at  the 
name  time  some  cfumterbalancing  evils.  With  the  facilities  for  enterprise,  the  large- 
ness of  your  credit,  and  the  j)roriigious  extent  of  your  colonial  empire,  temptations 
arc  held  out,  and  opportunities  offer,  for  extravagant  speculation,  when  there  is  a 
low  rate  of  interest  prevailing  ;  and  if  the  tendency  to  such  speculation  be  not  checked 
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bnt  encouraged  by  that  great  e«tablis!mieiit  which  is  the  centre  of  your  com- 
mercial credit,  the  Bank  of  England,  tiie  consecjucnces  are  inevitable.  Establish 
what  system  you  please,  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  monetary  dilfieiilties  will  follow 
the  state  of  excitement.  You  will  not  incur  the  exjjense  of  greatly  extending  the 
basis  on  which  your  paper  circulation  rests.  You  are  now  calling  for  relaxation,  you 
want  more  paper,  and  if  you  succeed  in  your  demand  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  more 
frequent  will  be  the  recurrence  >^  a  crisis  like  the  present.  The  United  States  at- 
tempted the  same  thing.  Notwithstanding  tiie  enormous  resources  of  tiiat  great  coun- 
try— ^ils  growing  commerce,  its  peculiar  advantages  from  a  boundless  and  fertile  terri- 
tory— because  it  trusted  too  far  to  paper  currency  and  paper  credit,  such  evils  as 
you  experience  have  fallen  repeatedly  upon  it.  This  is  the  true  state  of  your  affairs; 
and  the  great  object  which  you  have  to  keep  in  view,  is  to  reconcile  a  vast  extent 
of  paper  circulation,  and  all  its  undoubted  advantages,  with  that  principle  which  is 
essential  to  its  permanent  credit,  the  guarantee  of  certain  convertibility.  It  was 
not  until  after  your  experience  of  tliose  evils  which  flow  from  the  abuse  of  paper 
credit,  that  you  were  led  to  accede  to  any  proposal  that  had  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion of  their  recurrence.  When  the  remembrance  of  those  evils  was  fresh  on  your 
minds,  you  willingly  agreed  to  measures  which  tended  to  fetter  the  issue  of  paper, 
and  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  every  other  bank.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  painful  to  refer  to  the  affairs  of  individual  houses;  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  if  the  commerce  of  the  country  be  conducted  on  such  princi- 
ples as  recent  disclosures  would  denote,  then  you  may  in  vain  look  to  any  legislative 
regulation,  as  a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  discretion,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  calamities  as  we  have  recently  witnessed.  When  I  see  the  insolvency  of  a 
house,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  though  it  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers, of  which  the  liabilities  amount  to  £50,000,  and  the  assets  to  ^3,000,  I  can- 
not but  say  that  if  that  be  the  practice  of  your  commerce,  then  do  not  complain 
of  the  act  of  1844,  or  of  any  otiier  measure,  as  the  cause  of  your  embarrassments. 
I  ask,  is  it  not  monstroivs  that  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country  should  be 
tan)pered  witii  in  order  to  facilitate  and  to  upliold  such  transactions  as  these  ?  What 
security  can  legislation  give  to  a  bank  that  with  „£600,000  of  paid  up  capital,  lends 
£500,000  of  it  to  a  single  commercial  house?  What  answer  is  it  that  the  share- 
holders reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  their  directors  ?  Why  did  they  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs?  The  bank  fails,  and  then,  like 
the  gentleman  whose  liabilities  were  ^50,000,  with  assets  only  to  the  amount  of 
£3,000,  they  cry  out,  "  This  infernal  act  of  1844  is  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties! 
We  want  money,  and  the  act  of  1844  prevents  us  from  obtaining  it."  I  say,  on  the 
contrary',  you  may  thank  the  act  of  1844  that  your  difficulties  are  not  ag;jravated 
tenfold.  Just  consider  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  if  such  banks  as  the 
northern  and  central  bank,  and  the  Manchester  bank,  and  the  Norfolk  banic,  had 
been  left  at  liberty  to  foster  all  this  speculation  bv  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper. 
Still,  I  do  not  despair  that  tlie  native  energy  of  this  country  will  be  suflicient  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  same  prophecies  of  ruin  you  have 
always  had  on  the  like  occasions — you  will  be  told  that  the  sun  of  England  has  set 
— because  solvent  persons  cannot  get  credit,  and  money  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
10  per  cent.  You  will  be  told  that  the  commerce  of  this  country  cannot  be  con- 
ducted, if  persons  in  trade  have  to  pay  10  per  cent,  interest  for  money.  The  com- 
merce of  this  country  must  pay  for  money  what  money  is  worth;  and  if  it  be 
very  inconvenient  to  pay  such  high  interest,  I  ask  what  law  can  prevent  it?  Will 
you  make  the  usury  laws  more  stringent  ?  It  is  very  doubtfid  whether  tlie  restric- 
tions imposed  already  in  this  res}>ect  have  not  acted  more  injuriously  tlian  otherwise 
on  the  parlies  for  whose  benefit  the  usury  laws  were  intended.  In  1S25  and  1826, 
many  houses  of  respectability  were  said  to  have  sunk  in  conse(}uence  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  usury  laws  then  in  existence,  they  having  been  prevented  by 
those  laws  from  obtaining  money  by  paying  for  it  what  it  was  really  worth.  Those 
who  obeyed  the  law  would  not  lend  the  money  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest ;  and 
those  who  evaded  the  law  required,  in  order  to  cover  the  risk,  a  greater  amount 
of  interest  than  they  could  have  commanded  if  no  restrictions  had  existed.  It 
is  no  doubt  unusual  tliat  persons  engaged  in  commercial  enterprise  sliould  have  to 
pay  8  or  10  per  cent,  interest ;  but  no  issue  of  bank  notes  will  prevent  this  when  there 
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is  a  dearth  of  capital.  While  capital  is  scarce,  pass  what  laws  you  please,  yoix 
must  pay  for  the  use  of  capital  according  to  its  improved  value.  But,  as  happened 
at  antecedent  periods,  the  native  energies  of  the  country  would  have  enabled  us  to 
bear  ail  this  without  that  severity  of  suffering  which  we  now  endure,  if,  in  the  midst 
of  distress  caused  by  undue  speculation,  there  had  not  supervened  an  unforeseen 
cause,  which  has  aggravated  ten  times  the  difficulty  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  felt.  Three  and  thirty  millions  of  money  has  been  sent  out  of  tlie  country 
within  a  few  months,  or  little  more  than  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sub- 
sistence for  the  people.  Under  any  circumstances,  even  in  times  of  great  prosperity, 
such  a  drain  must  have  been  injuriously  felt.  But  when  the  exhaustion  of  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  food  conies  upon  us,  concurrently  with  the  exhaustion  of 
capital,  in  consequence  of  improvident  commercial  engagements,  it  does  require  all 
the  energies  of  this  country  to  bear  up  against  the  double  sinuiltaneous  blow.  But 
concurrently  with  these  two,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  main  causes  of  the  distress, 
there  has  been  another,  namely,  the  application  of  an  unusual  amount  of  capital  to  a 
new  species  of  enterprise,  namely,  the  construction  of  railways.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not 
estimate  the  injurious  effect  of  that  application  of  capital  so  highly  as  some  lion,  gen- 
tlemen have  done.  I  think  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  an  application 
of  capital  might  be  advantageous.  You  are,  by  the  extension  of  railways,  laying  the 
foundation  of  great  future  prosperity  ;  and,  in  estimating  the  present  embarrassments 
caused  by  the  sudden  ajiplication  of  so  much  capital  to  this  enterprise,  you  must  at 
all  events  deduct  that  amount  of  pressure  which  would  have  followed  from  the 
application  of  a  large  amount  of  that  capital  in  the  formation  of  foreign  railways, 
and  the  promotion  of  otlier  foreign  enterprises.  I  believe  that  if  you  had  not  had  the 
demand  for  food  from  abroad,  and  the  sudden  contraction  of  credit  in  consequence 
of  improvident  commercial  enterprises,  you  would  have  been  able  to  bear  the  demand 
for  the  capital  that  has  been  applied  to  railwaj's.  The  capital  thus  applied  is  not  a 
dead  loss.  The  time  will  shortly  arrive  when  these  railways  will  be  completed  with- 
out loss,  I  trust,  to  those  who  have  thus  employed  their  capital.  When  I  think  of 
the  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers  which  will  be 
ctfected,  1  cannot  doubt  that  railways  will  ultimately  prove  the  source  of  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  to  the  country.  But  at  present,  I  admit,  the  cost  of  their 
construction  so  operates  as  to  increase  the  pressure  arising  from  other  sources.  A 
banker  is  but  the  intervening  agent  between  those  who  possess  capital  and  those  who 
want  to  borrow  it.  The  banker  receives  deposits  from  every  class,  and  heretofore 
has  been  accustomed  to  devote  the  bulk  of  those  deposits  to  the  promotion  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Suddenly  there  conies  a  large  demand  for  money  to  promote  a 
new  species  of  enterprise.  This  leads  to  a  new  application  of  caj)ital,  a  diminution 
of  deposits,  a  contraction  of  the  amount  of  money  heretofore  available  for  ordinary 
commercial  purposes,  and  of  course  increases  the  difticulties  under  which  we  labour. 
But  of  the  three  causes  which  have  operated  concurrently,  the  last — the  application 
of  capital  to  railways — has  been,  in  my  opinion,  instrumental  in  a  minor  degree,  in 
causing  your  dilliculties,  and  the  stagnation  which  you  now  exjierience. 

1  must  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  letter  to  the  bank  of  the  noble  lord  and 
the  right  lion,  geiitieman.  Not  being  in  the  haliit  of  reposing  my  confidence  in 
them,  nor  lieing  in  tlie  sense  of  party  one  of  their  ordinary  supjiorters,  I  feel  bound 
to  siiite  my  coiifurrence  when  I  agree  with  them.  I  do  then  coniially  apjirove  of 
the  course  which  Ikt  Majc-U}  's  go\ernment  took  on  the  occasion  wliich  led  to  the 
issue  of  tliat  letter.  I  tJiink  they  were  perfectly  right  in  not  issuing  the  letter 
sooner  than  they  did.  'J'he  true  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  under  which  the 
country  is  sufl'ering,  is  individual  exertion,  the  limitation  of  engagements,  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  de  nands  which  can  be  p')stponcd;  and  if  the  government  had  at  an  earlier 
period  signified  their  intention  of  relaxing  the  law,  they  might,  in  my  ojiinion,  have 
mateiialiy  (ii^(•ouI•aged  those  individual  exertions  whicii  must  be,  after  all,  our  main 
liojjc.  But  when  there  occurs  a  state  of  jianic — a  state  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or 
provided  against  bylaw— whicli  cannot  be  reasoned  with,  the  government  must  assume 
a  ])ower  to  |)revent  t]\v  cons('(|Ucn(!es  which  may  occiu'.  'J'licre  is  the  necessity  for  a 
discretion  which  I  think  was  properly  exercised  in  the  present  instance.  It  was  bet- 
ter to  authorise  a  violation  of  the  law,  than  to  lun  the  risk  of  the  consequences  which 
might  liavo  ensued  if  no  intcrvenfion  on  the  part  of  the  government  had  taken  place. 
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I  consider  that  the  issue  of  that  letter  was  not  an  impeachment  of  the  law.  I  en- 
tirely differ  from  those  who  contend  that  its  issue  is  a  conchisive  proof  that  tliore 
ouglit  to  be  a  discretionary  power  invested  by  law  in  some  authority  to  meet  cases  of 
panic.  The  case  of  panic  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  provided  for  by  law.  It  is  one 
of  those  cases  the  precise  character  and  circumstances  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen; 
and,  as  Mr.  Iluskisson  says,  not  legislation,  but  the  discretion  of  the  government  must 
meet  it.  Sir,  I  think  that  the  government  were  justified  in  issuing  tiiat  letter.  I 
think  that,  having  issued  it,  they  acted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciple in  forthwith  summoning  |)arliament.  If  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  law, 
the  first  appeal  to  parliament  must  have  been  for  indemnity;  but  it  turns  out  that 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  law;  and  I  know  not  how  parliament  can  give 
indemnity  for  not  violating  the  law.  I  think  government  were  perfectly  right  in 
suggesting  to  the  bank  the  rate  of  interest  at  which,  after  tiie  date  of  the  letter, 
accommodations  should  be  granted,  and  tliat  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  trust 
the  bank  with  an  unlimited  discretionary  power.  There  would  have  been  a  pressure 
on  tlie  bank,  and  its  natural  sympathies  would  have  been  with  those  whom  they 
saw  suffering;  and  the  better  course  was  for  the  government  which  undertook  to 
sanction  a  violation  of  the  law,  if  necessary,  themselves  to  prescribe  the  condition  on 
which  the  law  should  be  violated,  rather  than  to  throw  on  the  bank  the  respon- 
sibility of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest.  The  demand  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  whether 
witii  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  government,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
permitting  the  bank  to  violate  the  law. 

Sir,  1  will  not  now  discuss  the  question — of  course  it  will  be  considered  maturely 
in  the  committee — whether  there  should  be  any  modification  of  the  act  of  1844.  I 
should  be  acting  a  part  unworthy  of  a  member  of  parliament  if  I  permitted  any 
dread  of  a  charge  of  inconsistency  to  prevent  me  from  giving  a  full  consideration 
to  the  whole  of  the  subject.  My  own  impressions,  I  admit,  are  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  that  measure.  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
continue  the  restrictions  on  private  and  joint-stock  banks.  I  think  you  ought  to 
reqiure  of  these  banks  to  bear  some  share  of  the  expense  of  keeping  in  reserve  a 
stock  of  gold.  I  think  also  that  if  you  do  not  impose  the  identical  restrictions 
now  imposed  on  the  bank  of  England,  some  restrictions  you  must  impose;  for,  after 
the  experience  of  1826,  1836,  and  1839,  I,  for  one,  am  not  content  to  leave  the 
regulation  of  the  monetary  concerns  of  this  country  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of 
the  bank.  In  1844,  the  general  conviction  was  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  left;  and  I, 
for  one,  know  no  better  mode  of  imposing  restriction  than  that  which  was  devised 
by  the  act  of  1844. 

Sir,  I  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  speech  of  ray  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Herries),  in  wliich  he  declared  his  inviolable  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
currency.  I  have  no  great  apprehensions  on  that  head.  If  I  thought  that  some 
of  the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  delivered  in  the  course  of  this  debate  were  likely 
to  prevail,  I  should  indeed  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  security  of 
property,  and  to  the  stability  of  commercial  enterprise.  I  think  I  heard  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Wakefield,  last  night,  a  recommendation  that  the  government  should 
pay  off  its  debt  of  ^14,000,000  to  the  bank,  and  should  pay  it  in  inconvertible  paper. 
Sir,  if  the  government  is  to  set  the  example  of  paying  its  just  debts  in  inconvertible 
paper — in  paper  for  which  there  is  to  be  no  other  equivalent  than  some  other  paper 
— if  that  is  to  be  tiie  example  set  by  the  government,  I  foresee  that  individuals  in 
a  similar  difficulty  will  be  glad  to  profit  by  that  example.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  House  will  sanction  such  an  injustice  as  that  the  government  shall  pay 
the  bank  the  amount  of  a  public  debt  in  inconvertible  paper.  The  member  for 
Stafford  proposed  that  we  should  have  convertible  paper,  but  with  a  fluctuating 
standard.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  The  meaning  practically  is  the  system 
of  assiguats.  To  pay  off  notes  in  gold,  at  the  market  price  of  gold,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  this,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  gold  by  the  issue  of  the  pa])(;r  and 
to  pay  your  debt  in  the  depreciated  value  caused  by  your  own  issue.  It  y';u  are 
to  issue  paper  without  limit,  and  to  redeem  the  paper  in  gold,  at  a  price  of  gold  to 
be  determineil  by  reference  to  paper,  there  can  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  depre- 
ciation. If  you  issue  a  fixed  amount  of  paper  currency,  no  doubt  there  may  be  some 
limit  to  its  depreciation,  but  an  unlimited  paper  currency,  to  be  paid  in  a  fluctuating 
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standard,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  system  under 
which  the  paper  currency  of  France,  bearing  a  certain  nominal  value,  was  depreciated 
some  400  or  500  per  cent.  Sir,  my  security  against  all  these  projects  is  in  the  neces- 
sity for  filling  up  the  blank  which  follows  the  words  "  I  promise  to  pay."  I  care 
not  how  you  fill  up  that  blank,  provided  that  you  really  intend  to  maintain  a  conver- 
tible paper  currency,  because  I  know,  however  you  fill  it  up,  precisely  the  same 
consequence  will  result  with  regard  to  every  person  in  the  community,  except,  indeed, 
to  him  who  is  in  debt.  If  you  promise  to  pay  two  pennyweights  of  gold  instead  of 
four  pennyweights,  your  promissory  paper  will  just  have  credit  for  what  it  is  really 
worth,  and  no  more.  There  will  not  be  the  slightest  difference  as  to  facilities  for 
getting  money — there  will  not  be  the  slightest  additional  security  against  stagnation 
in  trade;  not  only  the  foreigner  but  the  inhabitant  of  this  country  will  estimate  the 
value  of  the  paper  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  coin  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative; and  unless  he  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  debtor  he  will  gain  no  advantage 
whatever.  Now  my  firm  impression  is,  that  this  House  will  imitate  the  example  of 
its  predecessors.  In  1822,  when  this  House  was  about  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  into 
commercial  distress,  it  assented  to  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  resolved 
— "  That  this  House  will  not  consent  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  standard  coin  of 
the  realm." 

Again,  in  the  year  1833,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  re-aflSrmed 
that  resolution.  If  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
House,  on  an  enlarged  consideration  of  public  policy,  will  re-affirm  those  resolutions. 
Rely  upon  it  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  argument  that  the  commercial  trans- 
actions of  this  country  have  so  increased,  that  the  ancient  standard  is  incapable  of 
being  maintained.  The  hon.  member  for  Westbury  has  justly  observed  that  we 
are  in  error  when  we  speak  of  the  price  of  gold,  and  that  a  promissory'  note  is 
nothing  else  but  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  definite  weight  of  gold.  Sir,  the  defini- 
tion which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  is  perfectly  correct.  The  promissory  note  is  a 
promise  to  pay  a  definite  weight  of  gold,  and  price  does  not  enter  into  consideration. 
You  may  call  a  £5  note  by  the  name  of  a  £10  note,  but  you  will  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  alter  the  real  value  of  your  currency.  When  you  reflect  what,  under  the 
present  standard  of  value,  has  been  the  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country — 
when  you  find,  with  the  present  standard  of  value,  the  decennial  increase  in  the 
declared  value  of  your  exj)orts,  which  I  think  in  ten  years,  ending  in  1831,  was  not 
more  than  £36,000,000 ;  which  increased  in  the  next  decennial  period  to 
£46,000,000;  which  in  the  three  last  years  was  not  less  than  £59,000,000— you  will 
find  a  conclusive  i)roof  that  the  ancient  standard  of  value  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  greatest  enlargement  of  your  commerce.  Whatever,  therefore,  maybe  your  opinion 
of  this  law  of  1 844,  my  hope  is,  that  this  House  will  show  the  same  regard  to  justice 
and  good  faith  which  have  been  shown  by  their  predecessons — will  bear  in  mind 
that  whctiicr  the  policy  of  the  act  of  1819  was  or  was  not  a  wise  policy,  the  trans- 
actions that  have  been  entered  into  since  1819  are  as  ninety-nine  to  one  of  the 
transactions  before  that  period  that  remain  unclosed — that  their  regard  for  good 
faith — their  regard  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  country — their  regard,  above 
all,  for  the  condition  of  those  who  earn  by  their  industry  the  wages  of  labour — will 
induce  this  House  of  <Joinmons  to  uphold  the  standard  which,  after  long  struggling, 
has  been  establislied  and  niaintained  by  the  wisdom  of  |)arlian)ent. 

Mr.  Stuart  then  moved  tliat  the  debate  be  adjourned,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  212;  the  original  motion  for  tiie  appointment  of  a  committee  carried,  and 
the  House  aiijourned. 
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Fi:niJRAHY  11,  1848. 

Lord  .loiin  I{iisscll  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Stallord,  at  tiie  conclusion  of  a  brief  s|)eecli,  in  which  he  contended  that  the 
cpiestion  was  not  one  of  religious  persecution,  or  even  one  of  religious  toleration,  but 
whether  the  House  should  continue  to  hold  that  the  ])ossession  of  certain  religious 
oplnion!>,  or  of  no  religious  opinions,  ought  to  operate  as  a  political  disqualifica- 
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tion,  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  Tliat  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months," 

A  very  long  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

SiK  IlonERT  Pkel  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  gave  a 
silent  vote  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  matter  was  brought  under  our  consi- 
deration ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  debate  closed,  so  imme- 
diately before  the  Christmas  recess,  and  my  unwillingness  to  incur  the  risk  of 
preventing,  by  an  adjournment,  a  decision  on  the  question,  induced  me  on  that  occa- 
sion to  be  silent.  I  now  wish  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  which  is  at  variance  certainly  with  first  impressions,  and  which  places  me 
in  painful  collision  with  many  with  whom  I  have  almost  invaribly  acted — with  some 
from  whom  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  on  any  former  subject  of  equal 
importance,  have  had  the  pain  to  differ. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  disclaim  altogether  any  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  that 
to  us,  in  our  legislative  capacity,  religion  is  a  matter  of  inditFerence.  I  am  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  its  influence  on  the  human  mind.  I  am  impressed  by  a  convic- 
tion that  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity  ought  to  influence  our  deliberations  ; 
nay,  more,  that  if  our  legislation  be  at  variance  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  we  cannot  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them.  I  may,  indeed,  say 
with  truth,  that  whether  my  decision  on  this  question  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  in- 
fluenced much  less  by  considerations  of  political  expediency,  than  by  a  deep  sense 
of  religious  obligation. 

Between  the  tenets  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Christian,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
vital  diflerence.  The  religion  of  the  Cliristian  and  the  religion  of  the  Jew  are 
opposed  in  essentials.  Between  them  there  is  complete  anatagonism.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  concurrence  of  the  Jew  with  the  Christian  in  recognising  the  historical 
truths  and  divine  origin  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  avail  to 
reconcile  their  difference  in  respect  to  those  doctrines  which  constitute  the  vital 
principle  and  foundation  of  Christianity.  If,  as  a  legislature,  we  had  authority  to 
determine  religious  error,  and  a  commission  to  punish  religious  error,  it  might  be 
our  painful  duty  to  punish  the  Jews.  But  we  have  no  such  commission.  If  the 
Jews  did  commit  an  inexpiable  crime  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  have  had 
no  authority  given  to  us — even  if  we  could  determine  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  persons  guilty  of  that  crime — to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
not  unto  the  third  or  fourth,  but  unto  the  three  hundredth  or  four  hundredth  gene- 
ration. That  awful  power  is  not  ours.  "  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord." 

I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  inflict  a  penalty  for  mere 
religious  error.  I  consider  a  civil  disability  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  penalty.  I 
speak  of  religious  error  simply  and  abstractedly.  If  you  can  certainly  infer  from  that 
religious  error,  dangerous  political  opinions,  and  if  you  have  no  other  mode  of 
guarding  against  those  political  opinions  except  by  the  administration  of  a  test  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  religious  opinions,  in  that  case  you  may  have  a  right 
to  impose  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  certain  trusts.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  you  did  not  exclude  him  because  he  maintained  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  but  because  you  thought  he 
was  a  dangerous  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
a  foreign  power  and  his  allegiance  to  another  sovereign.  You  excluded  him 
from  political  power,  because  you  believed  he  would  abuse  it.  You  did  not 
inflict  civil  disability  for  mere  religious  error.  If  you  can  siiow,  in  this  case,  that 
the  maintenance  of  certain  religious  opinions  by  the  Jew  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
their  civil  unworthine,~«,  you  may  have  a  right  to  exclude  them  from  power;  but 
the  onus  of  showing  this  is  imposed  upon  you.  The  presumption  is  in  their  favour. 
The  presumption  is,  that  a  Jew,  as  a  subject  of  the  British  Crown,  is  entitled  to 
all  the  qualifications  and  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject.  You  may  defeat 
that  claim  by  proof  of  danger  to  the  State,  from  admitting  it  ;  but  the  onus  of  proof 
lies  upon  you. 

The  claim  of  the  Jews,  as  British-born  subjects,  is  for  entire  and  complete 
qualification  for  office.     You  do  not  diminish  the  force  of  that  claim  by  their  partial 
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qualification.  You  allow  the  Jew  to  fill  municipal  offices — you  concede  to  liim 
the  elective  franchise;  but  the  obligation  to  assign  a  reason  for  withholdiag 
from  him  what  remains  is  precisely  the  same.  Nay,  after  you  admit  his  quali- 
fication for  the  privileges  and  franchises  which  you  have  entrusted  to  him,  it  becomes 
the  more  incumbent  upon  you  to  assign  a  reason  for  withholding  complete  quali- 
fication. 

A  noble  lord,  who  has  spoken  with  so  much  good  feeling  upon  this  question — the 
member  for  Bath — quoted  an  authority  entitled  to  much  weight,  a  distinguished  man, 
now  no  more.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  with  the  utmost  respect.  The 
noble  lord  read  an  extract  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which  appeared  to  make  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  House — a  passage  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  says: — 
"  For  the  Jews,  I  see  no  plea  of  justice  whatever  ;  they  are  voluntary  strangers  here, 
and  have  no  claim  to  become  citizens  but  by  conforming  to  our  moral  law,  which  is 
the  gospel." 

We  are  to  reject  the  claim  of  the  Jews  now  living — born  in  this  country,  and 
owing  entire  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown — to  the  privileges  of  British  subjects, 
because  their  ancestors  were  voluntary  strangers  here.  The  descendants  of  an 
ancient  Briton,  of  the  pure  blood,  may  be  entitled  to  urge  this  objection  to  a  Jew  ; 
but  the  descendant  of  a  Norman,  or  a  Roman,  or  a  Saxon,  or  a  Dane,  can  hardly 
insist  upon  it.  His  ancestors,  I  apprehend,  were  not  invited  here ;  they  were 
"voluntary  strangers;''  with  this  ditlerence  between  them  and  the  Jews,  that  the 
Jews  were  content  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  institutions  which  they  found  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  others  subverted  them.  Dr.  Arnold  proceeds  : — "  I  would  give 
the  Jews  the  honorary  citizenship  which  M'as  so  often  given  by  the  Romans,  namely, 
the  private  rights  of  citizens,  jus  commercii  et  jus  connnhii,  but  not  the  public 
rights,  Jits  siiffragii  etjus  hoiionim." 

I  contend  that  the  British  law  recognises  no  such  distinction  ;  that,  after  con- 
ferring upon  the  Jew  the  jus  commercii  and  the  jus  connubii,  the  onus  of  assigning 
satisfactory  reasons  for  withholding  from  the  Jew  the  remaining  rights  of  citizenship 
continues  undiuiiiiished.  Unless  you  can  show  that  there  is  something  politically 
hostile  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Jew  in  relation  to  the  State — that  in 
times  of  civil  discord  and  discontent  there  is  reason  to  appreliend  his  disaffection — 
or  that,  for  some  go<id  cause  or  other,  he  is  unworthy  of  confidence,  you  cannot 
defeat  his  e(iuital)le  claim  to  the  entire  and  complete  rights  of  citizenship. 

To  tlie  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold  I  oppose  the  opinion  of  a  still  higher  authority, 
that  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  argument  upon  the  rights  of  the  post  nati  of  Scotland, 
Lord  Bacon  has  the  following  remarkable  observations: — "It  seemeth  admirable 
unto  me  to  consider  with  what  a  measiu'ed  hand,  and  with  how  true  jiroportions, 
our  law  doth  impart  and  confer  the  several  degrees  of  the  benefits  of  naturalisation. 
The  first  degree  is  an  alien  enemy.  The  second  is  an  alien  friend,  'i'he  third  is  a 
denizen.  To  this  person  the  law  giveth  an  ability  and  ca|)acity  abridged,  not  in 
matter  but  in  time.  The  foin-th  and  last  degree  is  a  natural-born  sul>ject — 'he  is 
com{)lete  and  entire.'  Other  laws  do  admit  more  ciu'ious  distinctions  of  this  privi- 
lege, for  file  Romans  had  besides  jim  civiltitis,  wliich  answereth  to  naturalisation, 
jjiH  siiffraf/ii.  For  though  a  man  were  naturalised  to  take  lands  and  iiiiieritance,  yet 
he  was  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice  in  passing  of  laws,  or  at  election  of  officers.  And 
yet,  farther,  they  \vM\jns  pctitionis^  or  jus  hunoruin.  For  thougii  a  man  had  voice,  yet 
he  was  not  cajial)!e  of  iioiiour  or  oilice.  But  those  be  devices  conmionly  of  popular 
or  free  estates  wliich  arc  jealous  whom  they  tid^e  into  their  mjiiiber,  and  are  unfit 
for  monarchies  ;  but  liy  tlic  law  of  England  the  subject  that  is  natural-born  hath  a 
(•ap:n-ity  or  atiility  to  all  benefits  whatever." 

The  .Je  .V  is  a  subject  natural-lioru  ;  and  I  contend  that  he  has  a  right,  as  such,  to 
be  qiialiHed  for  ail  civil  trusts — that  he  has  a  "capacity  or  ability  to  all  benefits 
wliatever,"  unless  you  show  a  reason  to  the  contrary — a  reason  nut  founded  upon 
HK-re  religious  error,  but  upon  some  gooil  cause  for  ])olitical  discpialifieatiou. 

In  the  course  of  tliis  debate  the  exclusion  of  tiie  Jews  has  hciMi  justified  by  refer- 
ence to  other  disfpialificalinns  to  which  all  subjects  of  the  queen  are  liable.  It  is 
contended  that  it  is  no  hanislii])  to  exclude  the  Jews,  because  copyholders  are  ex- 
cluded from  rights  which  IVecliolders  possess,  and  minors  from  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  a  man  of  full  age  enjoys.   An  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  who  bears  a  name 
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which  must  be  honoured  in  this  House,  the  histrc  of  whicli  he  is,  I  trust,  destined 
to  renew  (Mr.  Walpole),  contended  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  tiie  elective 
franchise  and  the  functions  of  legislation,  and  cited,  as  a  proof  of  such  distinction, 
the  case  of  the  clergy,  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  |)arliament,  but  not 
to  sit  in  parliament.  Surely  these  are  ingenious  fallacies,  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  from  ourselves  the  real  character  of  a  harsh  exclusion.  IIow  does  the 
elective  i'ranchise  ditfer  in  principle  from  the  right  of  legislation  ?  There  is  no  such 
franchise  given  by  the  common  law  ;  the  elective  franchise  is  a  creature  of  the  legis- 
lature. You  witldiold  from  the  £9  householder  a  riglit  which  you  give  to  the  i>10 
householder.  With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  this  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  minors  and  those  who  have  not 
sufficient  property,  these  exclusions  ditfer  altogether  in  their  princi])le  from  the 
disqualification  you  impose  upon  the  Jews.  In  the  first  place,  the  Jew  is  equally 
subject  with  those  wlio  profess  Christianity  to  all  these  exclusions  of  minors,  of 
copyholders,  and  £9  householders.  To  all  these  disqualifications  he  is  equally 
subject  with  ourselves  ;  but  you  superadd  another  disqualification  to  which  he  is 
specially  liable.  Of  the  exclusions  to  which  you  refer,  some  are  voluntary,  others 
temporary  in  their  duration.  A  clergyman,  when  he  enters  upon  the  sacred  office, 
knows  that  he  will  be  excluded  from  this  House.  A  minor,  if  he  live  until  he 
attains  his  majority,  will  acquire  his  full  rights.  But  the  disqualification  of  the 
Jew  is  of  a  different  character — it  is  a  disqualification  on  account  of  his  opinions — 
it  is  not  temporary  or  voluntary — it  is  a  superadded  discjualification,  and  it  differs  in 
its  cliaracter  from  the  disqualifications  to  which  other  classes  are  subject. 

Now,  has  there  been  assigned  any  valid  cause  for  this  disqualification,  derived 
from  the  political  conduct  and  cliaracter  of  tlie  Jew  ?  On  the  contrary,  admissions 
in  his  favour  have  been  made,  which  render  the  hardship  of  excluding  the  Jews  still 
more  grievous.  W^e  are  told  by  the  o))ponents  of  tiie  Jews,  that  in  point  of  moral 
conduct,  in  point  of  active  exercise  of  charity,  in  point  of  tried  loyalty,  and  in  point 
of  property,  the  Jews  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  any  other  class  of  the 
Queen's  subjects.  If  in  all  these  respects  they  are  equally  worthy,  why  subject  them 
to  exclusions  which  imply  the  want  of  civil  worth  ?  If  the  claim  of  the  Jew  to  the 
full  privileges  of  a  natural- born  subject  of  the  Queen  can  only  be  defeated  by  proof 
of  his  misconduct,  or  of  justifiable  suspicion,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question.  His 
claim  is  not  even  contested  on  that  ground. 

But  there  are  two  reasons — for  1  will  class  all  the  other  arguments  urged  against 
the  admission  of  the  Jews  under  two  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  brevity — which  have 
been  advanced  in  support  of  their  exclusion,  the  force  of  which,  if  well-founded  in 
fact,  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  deny.  One  of  these  reasons  is,  that  you  have 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  deemed  a  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  a  neces- 
sary qualification  of  a  legislator;  the  other,  that  if  you  now  abandon  that  qualifica- 
tion, and  permit  it  to  be  struck  out  of  the  statute-book,  where  it  has  so  long 
remained,  this  conduct  on  your  part  will  imply  an  indifference  to  religion,  and  that 
such  indifference  is  likely  to  relax  the  energies  and  paralyse  the  exertions  of  many 
devout  Christians  who,  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  are  using  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  propagate  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  I  wish  to  weigh  fairly  the  force  of 
these  two  objections.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  objection  that  you  are  about  to 
remove  from  the  statute-book  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  I  fear 
that  you  will  give  offence  to  many  sincere  Christians  by  removing  those  words  ;  but, 
on  a  deep  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  popular  impression 
with  respect  to  these  words,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  inserted, 
is  erroneous,  and  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  subject  the  Jew  to  continued  disquali- 
fication on  account  of  erroneous,  though  most  sincere  and  conscientious  impressions 
in  respect  to  the  intent  and  effect  of  the  words  which  it  is  proposed  to  omit. 

It  was  said,  and  truly  said,  by  the  lion,  and  learned  member  for  Southampton, 
that  up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  tlicre  was  no  oath  required  from  members  of 
parliament.  The  princijde  of  the  British  constitution  before  tlie  1st  of  Elizabeth 
■was,  that  the  will  of  the  electing  body  should  determine  the  right  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment; and  no  oath  was  required  from  members  of  parliament  before  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabefli,  when  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  administered — an  oath 
•which,  if  not  administered  on  this  book  [here  the  right  hon.  baronet  plated  his  hand 
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upon  a  New  Testament],  the  Jew  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  take.  The 
oath,  it  is  true,  was  administered  in  a  form  in  which  it  could  only  he  taken  by  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetli,  the  lavv 
presumed  every  one  to  be  not  merely  a  Christian,  but  a  member  of  tlie  Establislied 
Church  ;  for  it  required  every  subject  of  the  Queen  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
Church  once  at  least  on  every  Sunday,  on  the  penalty  of  twelve  pence.  The  object 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  to  assure  the  Queen  of  the  full  allegiance  of  iter 
subjects,  and  to  exclude  from  office  and  from  parliament  all  those  who  acknowledged 
the  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a  foreign  potentate  within  these  realms. 
The  substance  of  the  oath  was  directed,  not  against  Jews,  but  against  Christians.  It 
was  the  form  of  the  oath  alone  which  affected  the  Jew. 

From  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  to  the  7th  of  James  I.,  no  other  oath  than  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  required  from  members  of  parliament.  In  the  7th  of  James  I., 
the  year  1605,  a  new  and  additional  oath  was  administered;  that  oath  which  con- 
tains the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  The  reason  for  this  new  oath  is 
fully  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  which  imposed  it.  There  is  an  express  re- 
ference "to  the  barbarous  and  horrible  attempt  to  have  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the 
King,  Queen,  Prince,  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  House  of  Parliament  assembled." 
This  oath  continued  in  force  until  the  revolution  of  1688.  Now,  if  the  words  "on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  had  been  considered  important  as  guaranteeing  the 
Christian  character  of  the  legislature,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  they  should  have  been  altogether  dispensed  with? 
The  oath  which  contained  them,  and  with  the  oath  the  vvords  themselves,  were  hy 
express  enactment  "  repealed,  utterly  abrogated,  and  made  void  ; "  and  for  that  oath 
this  simple  form  was  substituted: — "  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty.  So  help  me  God."  From 
the  year  1688  to  the  year  1701,  this  simple  oath  of  allegiance  was  the  only  one 
required.  There  was  no  profession  of  the  "  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  by  mem- 
bers of  either  House  of  Parliament.  In  1701,  the  pretender  assumed  the  title  of 
James  III.  That  title  was  acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  new  dynasty,  to  impose  an  oath  of  abjuration. 
The  form  of  the  oath  imposed  by  James  I.,  wliich  included  the  words  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian,"  was  adopted,  and  has  since  remained  in  force.  But  it  was 
neither  originally  imposed,  nor  subsequently  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  Christian  character  of  the  legislature.  You  now  plead  against  the  admission  of 
the  Jew  the  policy  of  maintaining  that  Christian  character.  You  argue,  "  We  have 
ceased,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  Church  of  England  parliament,  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant j)arliament,  but  we  have  tests  in  force  which  ensure  our  unity  as  a  Christian 
parliament."  May  not  the  Jew  reply,  that  those  tests  were  never  designed  for  that 
purpose;  that  they  were  not  directed  against  him;  that  they  were  directed,  for 
purely  political  purposes,  by  one  body  of  Clwistians  against  anotlier,  whose  loyalty 
and  fidelity  were  denied.  These  tests  that  are  now  to  be  retained  as  the  guarantees 
for  Christian  unity,  arc  the  historical  evidences  of  former  divisions  and  fierce  con- 
flicts between  Christians  themselves. 

'J'lie  member  lor  Midhiu-st  (piotes  the  writ  of  summons  for  the  convocation  of 
parliament,  and  contends  that  the  Jew  is  inadmissible  to  the  legislature,  because,  par- 
liament is  convened  to  deliberate  not  only  on  matters  of  State,  but  esj»ecially  "  (fe 
fiuihusfliiiii  rrhiis  Ju:rA)'siam  Aiiglic<innin  conceriinitibus."  What  is  the  answer  of  the 
Jew  to  this  objection?  -"  Am  I  less  (piulified  than  the  Quaker  to  legislate  on  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  or  on  matters  concerning  the  chm-ch  ?  I  have  no  scruples  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  war.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  to  tithes  ;  I  do  not  refuse  their 
jjaymcnt,  ix<:ept  on  compulsion.  1  have  no  rival  religious  establishment,  as  the 
Ucmiaii  Catholic  has.  You  make  no  objection  to  the  Unitarian,  who  rejects  one  of 
tli(!  futidam(-nf,al  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  yet  you  plead  the  Christian 
character  of  the  legislature!  as  the  impediment  to  my  admission." 

Still,  it  is  contended  that  we  have  at  least  this  salisfactinn,  tliat  no  member  can  be 
admitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  professing  his  belief  in  Christianity; 
that  tine  declaration  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  his  admission.  But  this  is  not  true.  I  hold  in*hiy  hand  tlie  declaration 
made  by  a  Quaker  at  the  table  of  this  House,  and  from  that  declaration  the  words 
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"on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  are  omitted.  Yon  will  constitute  no  new  pre- 
cedent, therefore,  by  omitting  these  words  in  the  case  of  the  Jew.  Ilequire  from  the 
Jew  the  same  identical  declaration  which  you  require  from  tlie  Quaker,  and  permit 
the  Jew  to  swear  in  the  very  same  form  in  which  you  permit  liim,  nav,  compel  him 
to  swear  in  a  court  of  law,  and  lie  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  Can  there  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  you  did  not  consider  the  words  "on  the  true  faitli  of  a  Cliristian"  an 
essential  qualification  for  the  legislature,  than  that  in  framing  a  declaration  to  be  made 
by  the  Quaker,  on  his  admission  to  this  House,  you  deliberately  omitted  them.  You 
have  done  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Moravian  and  the  Separatist.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  end  of  the  argument,  that  t  lie  omission  of  the  same  words  in  favourof  the  Jew  would 
be  an  act  without  an  example,  derogatory  to  the  Christian  character  of  parliament. 

The  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  has  referred  to  a  speech  on  this  subject  deli- 
vered by  me  in  the  year  1830,  with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  I  can  now  consent 
to  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  Since  the  year  1830,  circumstances  have 
occurred  having  an  important  bearing  on  this  question,  and  making  in  the  position 
of  it  a  material  change.  You  have  in  the  interval  admitted  to  the  legislature  classes 
of  religionists,  who  in  the  year  1830  were  excluded  in  common  witii  the  Jew;  you 
have  admitted  the  Quakers,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Separatists.  In  respect  to  office 
— to  civil,  political,  and  municipal  office,  the  present  position  of  the  Jew  is  entirely 
different  from  his  position  in  1830;  and  even  now,  and  after  the  progress  made  in 
this  debate,  I  doubt  whether  that  position  is  clearly  understood. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  have  been  selected  by  the  Crown  for  civil  distinc- 
tions; that  under  the  late  government,  the  baronetcy  was  conferred  by  the  Queen 
upon  Sir  Moses  Monfefiore ;  under  the  present,  upon  Mr.  Rothschild.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  Jews  are,  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament  (passed  in  1845),  qualified 
for  all  municipal  offices.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  all  civil  and  military 
appointments,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  tenable  by  a  Jew. 

1  believe  that  at  this  njoment  the  Jew  is  eligible  to  any  executive  office  to  which 
the  Crown  may  appoint  him,  no  matter  how  important  may  be  the  duties  attached 
to  that  office,  unless  in  the  case  of  offices  which  must  baheld  by  privy  councillors, 
he  be  precluded  by  the  oath  which  is  administered  to  a  privy  councillor.  I  appre- 
hend that  there  is  nothing  which  can  prevent  a  Jew  from  being  secretary  of  state 
to-morrow,  except  through  the  indirect  operation  of  the  oath  required  of  a  privy 
councillor,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  substance  or  terms  of  that  oath  to  which 
a  Jew  would  object.  If  you  will  permit  the  Jew  to  take  the  privy  councillor's  oath 
on  the  Old  Testament,  the  oath  of  the  privy  councillor  will  not  exclude  him  from 
the  privy  council.  It  is  my  conviction,  therefore,  that  except  through  the  indirect 
operation  of  that  oath,  there  is  not  an  office  within  the  gift  of  the  Crown  from  which 
a  Jew,  practically,  is  excluded.  Let  me  shortly  revert  to  the  act  of  1828.  A  cer- 
tain declaration,  containing  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  was  by  that 
act  substituted  for  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation ;  and,  observe,  these 
■words,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Cbristian,"  were  not  inserted  in  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  the  bill,  as  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
bill,  when  it  left  the  lower  House,  did  not  contain  these  words;  the  Commons  were 
content  to  admit  dissenters  from  the  church  to  all  executive  and  municipal  offices 
without  requiring  that  declaration  of  Christian  faith.  The  words  were  inserted  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  rather  than  lose  the  bill  the  amendment  was  acceded  to 
by  the  Commons.  A  marked  distinction  was  made  in  the  act  of  1828,  as  to  the 
period  when  the  declaration  was  required  ;  in  the  case  of  executive  office,  a  certain 
time  (six  months  after  admission  to  office)  was  given  ;  in  the  case  of  municipal  office, 
the  declaration  was  required  to  be  made  previously  to  or  upon  admission  to  office. 
In  the  year  1831,  a  material  change  took  place  in  the  enactments  of  the  annual 
indemnity  act.  The  declaration  required  by  the  act  of  1828,  was  then  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  all  other  tests.  The  con.sequence  is,  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  two  reigns— the  reign  of  King  William  and  tiie  reign  of  Queen  Victoria — 
all  parties  appointed  to  executive  office  have  been  given,  under  the  annual  indemnity 
act,  the  whole  year  to  (jualify.  Before  the  year  «>;pires  another  indemnity  act  passes; 
and  the  fact  therefore  is,  that  at  this  moment,  except  through  the  indirect  operation 
of  the  privy  councillor's  oath,  there  is  not  an  office  under  the  Crown  which  a  Jew 
may  not  hold,  and  be  protected  in  holding. 
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Having  acceded  to  those  important  chances  in  the  position  of  the  Jew,  and  having 
admitted  all  other  dissenters  to  legislative  functions,  can  we  permanently  maintain 
the  exekision  of  the  Jew  from  parliament  ?  He  is  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise. 
He  is  eligible  to,  and  has  entered  upon,  municipal  office.  He  may  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  He  is  shut  out  from  no  office  under  the  Crown  excepting  that  of  privy 
councillor.  The  Crown  has  been  enabled  for  the  last  seventeen  years  to  appoint  the 
Jew  to  high  political  office;  but  there  is  a  certain  trust  which  can  only  be  exercised 
through  the  good  will  of  electors,  the  great  majority  of  whom  must  probably  be  pro- 
fessing Cliristians,  and  yet  from  that  trust  the  Jew  is  to  remain  excluded.  There 
is  no  jealousy  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Jews  to  the  most  im- 
portant civil  offices,  but  such  jealousy  of  tiie  Christian  electors  of  this  country,  that 
you  will  not  permit  them  to  send  the  man  of  their  choice  to  this  House,  if  he  happen 
to  be  a  Jew. 

Sir,  my  opinion  is,  that  you  cannot  permanently  maintain  that  exclusion,  and  if 
vou  cannot,  why  not  remove  it  now?  You  have  removed  other  disabilities  with 
little  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion. 
My  firm  belief  is — and  I  rejoice  in  the  conviction — that  the  Church  of  England  is 
stronger  at  this  moment  than  at  any  period  of  her  history.  Tbe  disposition  of  the 
church  to  admit  timely  and  salutary  reforms  has  been  one  great  cause  of  that 
strength.  A  still  more  efficient  cause  is  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  has  been 
awakened  through  the  cnuntry.  The  strength  of  the  church  and  of  religion  is  not 
now  dependent  on  the  question  of  two  or  three  votes,  more  or  less,  in  this  House. 
Tiie  church  is  strong  enough  to  be  independent  on  all  essential  points  of  the  decisions 
of  this  House.  It  is  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  it  is  a  disparagement 
to  religion  and  to  the  church  to  contend  that  the  safety  of  either  depends  upon  the 
continued  exclusion  from  tliis  assembly  of  the  Baron  de  Rothschild,  or  three  or  four 
gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Were  it  not  for  internal  dissensions  within  the 
church  itself,  the  church  would  be  stronger  at  this  moment,  after  the  successive 
relaxation  of  disabling  laws,  than  it  was,  even  at  the  period  vvlien  you  required  con- 
formity to  the  faith  of  the  church  as  an  essential  qualification  for  parliament. 

I  cannot  then  assign  danger  to  the  church  as  a  reason  for  excluding  the  Jew. 
At  the  same  time  I  deeply  regret  that  the  feelings  of  zealous  and  pious  Christians 
should  be  wounded  by  the  omission  from  an  oath  of  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian."  Believing,  however,  the  impression  with  regard  both  to  the  original 
intent  and  the  effect  of  those  words  to  be  erroneous;  seeing  that  it  is  an  error  to 
supi)ose  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  qualification  for  parliament  for  an  uninter- 
rui)ted  period  since  their  first  introiiuction,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  "  utterly  abrogated,  repealed,  and  done  away,"  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
and  were  only  revived  thirteen  years  afterwards  for  a  purely  j)i>litical  purpose — seeing 
that  it  is  an  error  to  sui)i)ose  that  they  are  now  reipu'red  for  every  member  of 
the  legislature,  inasmuch  ;is  they  arc  waived  in  the  case  of  the  Quaker,  the  Moravian, 
and  the  Separatist — I  cannot  think  it  just  to  continue  the  exclusion  of  the  Jew,  from 
defcience  to  conscientious  but  erroneous  impressions. 

I  own,  Sir,  that  1  do  cordially  rejoice  that  I  vAut  find  no  constitutional  impediment 
(o  ihc  complete  admission  of  the  Jew  to  tlie  right  of  a  I5ritish  subject.  If  there  be 
a  class  of  our  fellow-beings  to  whom  rejiaration  is  due  from  every  Christian  State  in 
lOurope — reparation  for  centuries  of  calumny,  persecution,  and  wrong — the  .Jews  are 
thai  class.  I  defy  you  to  rea<i  the  early  liistory  of  this  country,  narrated,  not  by 
indignant  Jews,  but  by  the  popular  historians  of  your  own  faith,  without  shuddering 
at  tlic  atrocities  committed  by  C'hrislian  sovoreigns  and  a  Christian  people.  Hume 
.■^ays,  "  Our  ideas  s(!arcely  come  up  to  the  extortions  whicli  we  find  to  have  been 
l)ractised  upon  the  Jews."  S|K'aking  of  King  Henry  III.,  and  detailing  his  unjust 
demands  for  money,  and  his  threats  to  hang  the  Jews  if  they  refused  coiiq)liance,  he 
says,  "'i'lie  king  then  delivered  over  the  Jews  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  those 
whom  one  brother  had  flayed,  the  otiier  niigiit  embowel."  He  remarks  that  "  the 
actu  of  violence  against  tin;  Jews  proceeded  nnich  from  bigotry,  but  more  from 
avidity  and  rapine." 

Even  in  that  age  these  things  wf)uld  not  have  been  done  or  tolerated,  but  for  deep- 
rooted  j)rejudiccs  and  wide-sjiread  antii)atliy  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  religious 
fuith.     Arc  wo  quite  sure  that  the  same  prejudices— the  same  antipathy — do  not 
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still  exist?  We  disclaim  them  witliin  these  walls;  but  are  they  not  the  real  cause 
of  much  of  the  opi)ositinu  to  tlie  relief  of  the  Jew  from  civil  disabiliiies?  Of  this 
I  am  confideut,  lliat  within  the  present  century  both  tlie  people  and  the  government 
of  this  country  liuve  been  influenced  by  such  unworthy  feeling'^.  It  was  tlie  deference 
to  irrational  prejudice  that  induced  the  ministry  in  1753  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
act  for  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  Jews,  passed  in  the  preceding  year.  The  most 
disgraceful  day  in  the  annals  of  tlie  British  parliament  was  that  on  which  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  proposed  the  repeal  of  that  act.  A  general 
election  was  impending — great  excitement  prevailed — excitement  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  member  for  Exeter,  wbo  iiad  voted  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  was  denounced  as 
a  Jew,  and  was  compelled  to  appease  his  constituents  by  citing,  in  proof  of  his  Ciiris- 
tianity,  the  fact,  that  he  had  repeatedly  travelled  on  a  Saturday,  the  Jevvisli  Sabbath. 

The  lord  chancellor  (Lord  Ilardwicke),  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  con- 
descended to  vindicate  the  government  for  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  naturalisation 
act  by  such  arguments  as  these: — Speaking  of  the  Jews,  and  the  popular  feelings 
towards  tliem,  Lord  Ilardwicke  observed — "  B3'  our  laws  they  may  be  protected  from 
any  open  violence  or  direct  assault ;  but  whilst  the  people  are  so  highly  and  so  gene- 
rally exasperated  against  them  as  they  everywhere  ap[)ear  to  be  at  present,  they  will 
be  exposed  to  daily  insults  and  vexations  which  no  law  can  provide  against  or  punish, 
especially  in  this  county,  where  no  man,  not  even  tlie  King  himself,  is  vested  with 
absolute  power,  and  where  every  magistrate  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  within  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Therefore,  whilst  the  people  continue  in  their  present  humour,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  Jew,  rich  or  poor,  to  live  here  with  the  same  ease  and 
security  which  he  did  before  that  law  was  passed." 

Again: — "I  am  convinced  that  the  ill-humour  of  the  people  would  before  now 
have  broken  out,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  that,  as  soon  as  parliament  met,  the 
law  would  be  repealed  ;  and  if  they  were  to  see  two  or  three  dozens  of  their  country- 
men hanged  every  session  for  mobbing  or  murdering  the  Jews,  I  believe  it  would  not 
contribute  towards  restoring  them  to  good  humour,  especially  as  many  of  them  would 
find,  at  least  imagine,  that  the  Jews  interfered  with  them  in  their  trade  or  business." 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  in  avowed  obedience  to  the  most  irrational  and  vulgar 
prejudices,  a  slight  privilege  conceded  to  the  Jews  in  17o2  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
in  1753,  by  the  same  ministers  and  the  same  parliament  by  which  it  had  been  granted. 

I  have  cited  the  authority  of  Hume  for  the  cruelties  practised  in  England  upon 
the  Jews  during  tlie  reigns  of  King  John  and  his  successor.  Let  me  read  an  extract 
from  another  historian,  Sharon  Turner,  containing  a  brief  summary  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  this  unhappy  people  were  subject  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of 
Europe: — "When  we  recollect  their  massacre  along  the  Rhine  in  1096,  and  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and  read  of  their  repeated  destructions  in  Ger- 
many; in  1221  at  Erfurt;  in  1263  at  Fulda,  when,  on  an  accusation  of  their  killing 
Christian  boys  for  their  blood,  the  emperor  ordered  an  inquiry  whether  Christian 
blood  was  a  necessary  part  of  their  passover,  to  which  the  official  answer  was,  that 
nothing  certain  was  known  on  the  subject.  In  1240  at  Frankfort,  'with  fire  and 
sword  ;'  in  1282  at  Mentz  and  other  places;  in  1298  at  Nurembiirgh  and  through  all 
Franconia;  that  thej'  were  also  exterminated  from  Bavaria;  that  in  1348,  1349,  and 
1350,  they  were  killed  '  like  cattle,'  and  mercilessly  burned  in  great  numbers  at  Basle, 
Friburg,  Sjjires,  Wurms,  Frankfort,  INIentz,  Alsace,  Cologne,  and  in  every  part  of 
Germany  ;  when  we  recall  to  mind  that  these  are  only  specimens  of  w  hat  tliey  endured 
in  other  places,  and  were  for  several  centuries  in  perpetual  danger  of  everywhere 
suffering,  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  any  remnant  of  the  nation  so  bitterly 
persecuted  can  now  be  surviving." 

They  have  survived,  having  borne  their  wrongs  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation.  Suppose  the  result  of  these  bitter  persecutions  had  been  to  make  the 
Jews  a  degraded  race — suppose  "the  iron  had  entered  into  their  souls;"  suppose 
they  had  been  so  bowed  down,  as  to  have  become — 

"  Curvx  in  tenis  animae  ac  coelestium  inanes  " — 

who  would  be  responsible  for  their  degradation  ? 

If  the  Jews  were  debased  or  inferior  in  moral  worth  to  Christians,  could  that  de- 
basement and  inferiority — the  natural  result  of  oppression— be  now  assigned  with 
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any  semblance  of  justice,  as  an  impediment  to  the  grant  of  equal  rights  to  the  Jews  ? 
Could  the  Christian  rulers  of  Europe  justly  reproach  the  Jews  for  continuing  a 
separate  people,  and  for  being  deficient  in  ardent  patriotism  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  institutions  under  which  such  wrongs  had  been  inflicted?  Could  they  be 
astonished,  if,  vexed  by  repeated  persecutions,  the  Jews  i)erniitted  the  past,  the  dis- 
tant, and  the  future,  to  predominate  over  the  present? — if  sitting  down  by  the  waters 
of  strange  lands,  they  wept,  when  they  remembered  Sion  ? 

But,  according  to  your  own  acknowledgment,  the  Jews  have  not  been  debased. 
In  pcjint  of  courage,  of  moral  worth,  of  intellectual  power,  of  mental  acquirements, 
they  yield  precedence  to  none.  They  have  been  faithful  subjects  of  the  Crown  :  in 
the  times  of  severe  trial,  at  home  or  abroad,  their  loyally  has  never  wavered.  On 
what  ground,  then,  do  you  justify  their  exclusion  from  any  privilege  of  a  Protestant 
subject?  Are  they  not  so  far  entitled  to  our  confidence,  that  they  may  be  qualified 
for  a  trust,  which  they  cannot  exercise  except  through  the  good  will  of  Christian 
constituencies  ? 

It  may  be  that  considerations  of  the  past — that  the  desire  to  make  repa'*ation  for 
former  wrongs — ought  not  to  control  or  influence  our  judgment;  but  they  may  so 
far  operate  as  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  mature  reflection,  whether  we  cannot  reconcile 
our  feelings  with  our  duty,  and  to  increase  our  satisfaction,  if  we  find  that  they  are 
not  incompatible. 

I  have  other  motives  that  weigh  with  me.  There  are  countries  in  which  the  Jews 
are  still  subject  to  persecution  and  cruel  oppression.  Twice  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  a  British  subject,  distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and  philanthropy, 
Sir  JNloses  Montefiore,  repaired  to  distant  lands,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  hard 
lot  of  the  suftering  Jews.  He  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  imploring 
mercy  towards  the  Jews  in  Poland.  He  repaired  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving,  if  possible,  the  Jews  in  Palestine  from  shameful  wrongs,  perpetrated  on 
the  pretext  that  they  murdered  Christian  children  in  order  that  their  blood  might  be 
available  for  tiie  passover. 

He  carried  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from  British  ministers,  certifying 
his  high  character  for  integrity  and  honour,  and  the  purity  of  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  How  much  more  }>ersuasive  would  those  letters  have  been  if  they 
could  have  announced  the  fact,  that  every  ancient  prejudice  against  the  Jews  had 
been  extinii^uished  here,  and  that  the  Jew  was  on  a  perfect  equality,  as  to  civil  rights, 
■with  his  Uln-istian  fellow-citizen.  Place  him  on  that  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and 
the  influence  of  your  benevolent  legislation  will  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  your  own  country.  You  will  exercise  an  authority  and  jurisdiction,  even  in 
foreign  countries,  which  laws,  however  jealous  of  external  interference,  cannot  ex- 
clude— the  moral  authority  of  a  just  and  benevolent  example.  You  will  ofter  con- 
solation to  many  a  wounded  spirit,  and  weaken  the  force  of  the  prejudices  and 
antipathies  which  harden  the  heart  against  the  impulses  of  humanity  ;  at  any  rate 
you  will  make  it  impossible  to  justify  those  jinjudices  by  the  example  of  England. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  refer  to  the  argument  against  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities  which  was  eiiiefly  relied  on  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn),  and 
Ui'.red  liv  him  wilh  great  force  and  etlect. 

,\lv  right  hon.  friend  says,  that  there  are  manj'  zealous  Christians,  who,  from  the 
deepest  conviction  and  the  purest  motives,  devote  their  lives  to  the  i)ropagation  of 
divine  truth,  and  tiie  reclamation  of  the  ignorant  and  the  guilty  from  sin  and  error. 
He  says  justly,  that  we  possess  an  extended  empire,  bringing  us  into  contact  with 
gross  ignorance  and  superstition — which  pious  missionaries  are  labouring  to  extir- 
pate. He  fears  tliat  their  zeal  will  be  relaxed,  and  their  exertions  paralysed,  if  the 
legislature  should  manifest  that  indill'erence  towards  divine  truth,  which  nn'ght  be 
implied  hy  the  admission  of  the  Jew  to  the  legislature,  and  by  thus  relinquishing  the 
distingui.sliing  character  of  a  Christian  ])arliament.  I  concur  with  my  right  hon. 
friend,  that  vast  dominion  iniposes  upon  us  the  gravest  res])onsibility.  That  do- 
minion may  be  destiru'd  by  Providence  to  advance  much  higher  ])uri)oscs  than  the 
aggrandisement  of  empire,  or  the  extension  of  commerce.  Enqiire  and  commerce 
may  be  the  means  towards  a  great  end;  they  may  be  the  avenues  through  which 
the  light  of  knowledge  is  to  ])enetrale  the  cloud  of  error,  through  which  "the  day- 
spring  from  on  iiigh  is  to  visit  those  that  sit  in  darkncts,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
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lUnth."  I  agree  with  him,  tliat  if  by  assenting  to  this  measure  indifFerctice  towards 
divine  truth  could  be  justly  imputed  to  us — if  the  suspicion  of  it  should  relax  the 
zeal  or  defeat  the  exertions  of  devout  and  pious  men  labouring  in  the  cause  of  true 
religion — such  a  result  would  be  a  lamentable  one,  with  evil  consequences  far  out- 
weighing any  which  could  arise  from  tlie  continued  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

My  right  lion,  friend  contends,  that  even  if  tiie  zeal  of  the  pious  missionary  should 
not  be  damped  by  our  misconduct — if  he  should  still  continue  to  enforce  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  yet  if  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  these  truths  were 
addressed,  that  at  home  the  distinctions  between  Christians  and  Jevvs  had  been 
abolished  by  admitting  the  Jews  to  legislative  functions,  the  millions  of  heathens 
whom  Providence  has  placed  under  our  rule  would  be  shocked  by  our  incon- 
sistency, and  would  be  unwilling  to  assent  to  doctrines  which  we  ourselves  appear- 
ed to  repudiate. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  apprehensions  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  Let  me  take  the 
natives  of  some  distant  country,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  not 
insensible  to  the  force  of  reason.  If  you  could  tell  them  that  your  policy  towards 
the  Jew  was  that  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  or  of  tiie  Spanish  Inquisition — that  you 
so  abominated  the  crime  which  his  ancestors  had  committed,  and  so  detested  his 
unbelief  that  you  would  hold  no  communion  with  him — that  by  your  laws  he  was 
subject  to  banisimient  and  torture,  the  heathen  might  think  you  deficient  in  charity, 
but  give  you  credit  for  your  devotion  to  the  true  faith.  But  if  you  told  the  heathen, 
as  you  must  tell  him,  that  your  relation  to  the  Jew  was  not  very  well  defined — that 
you  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Jew — that  you  imposed  on  him  all  the  burdens 
to  which  a  British  subject  was  liable— that  you  freely  borrowed  his  money — that  the 
Jew  might  dispense  justice  as  a  magistrate— that  he  miglit  be  lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London— that  he  was  qualified  for  almost  all  civil  offices — that  he  might  elect 
members  of  parliament,  but  that,  from  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith,  you  could  not 
allow  the  Jew  to  be  a  member  himself — surely  this  appeal,  however  consistent  with 
the  truth,  would  not  make  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind. 

Try  the  force  of  another  appeal.  Tell  the  heathen  of  the  wrongs  which  Christian 
states  have  inflicted  on  the  Jews  :  tell  him  that  we  live  under  a  constitution  which 
knows  no  distinction  among  British  subjects  as  to  civil  rights — that  we  profess  a 
religion  which  commands  us  to  be  forbearing  and  forgiving  towards  one  another^ 
that  we  serve  a  God  whose  almighty  power  is  most  chiefly  declared  by  showing 
mercy  and  pity — that  we  worship  a  Redeemer  who  inculcated  by  his  life,  and 
sanctified  by  his  death,  the  precepts  of  Christian  charity:  tell  him,  that  in  humble 
obedience  to  these  precepts,  we  have  given  to  the  Jews  the  same  benefits  and 
privileges  we  possess  ourselves — try  the  force  of  that  appeal,  and  it  will  not  be  made 
in  vain. 

It  is  for  these  reasons — because  I  believe  it  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  that  these  qualifications  should 
no  longer  exist — because  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  making  reparation  for  the 
injuries  and  persecutions  of  former  times — because  I  think  the  Jew  has  fairly  earned 
the  privileges  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  him,  by  patience  and  forbearance — 
by  tried  fidelity  and  loyalty — but,  above  all,  because  I  am  one  of  a  Christian  people, 
because  I  am  a  member  of  a  Christian  legislature,  I  will  perform  an  act  which  I 
believe  to  be  in  strict  conformity  witli  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion.  We  are  commanded  by  that  religion,  as  the  condition  of  our  own  forgive- 
ness, to  forgive  tiiose  who  have  trespassed  against  us.  That  duty  is  not  in  this  case 
imposed  upon  us;  but  there  is  another  duty,  as  sacred  in  point  of  moral  obhgation, 
and  more  trying  to  human  pride,  namely,  that  we  should  forgive  those  against  whom 
we  have  trespassed.     Sir,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  bill  before  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 
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March  6,  1848. 
House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  for  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax  for  a  limited  period  having 
been  read — Mr.  Hume  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  the  words  "  for  a 

206-VoL.  ly. 
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time  to  be  limited,"  the  words  "  not  exceeding  one  year"  should  be  introduced  after 
the  word  "  lime." 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  :  Sir,  I  think  it  is  impossible,  in  considering  the  question  whe- 
ther or  no  this  income-tax  shall  be  now  continued  for  a  limited  time,  to  exclude 
altogether  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  tax  was  imposed 
in  the  year  1842,  and  renewed  in  the  year  1845;  and  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  after  the  reflections  which  have  been  cast  upon  this  tax  and  upon  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  those  who  proposed  it,  to  vindicate  the  government  by  which  it 
was  jjroposed,  and  to  vindicate  at  the  same  time  that  House  of  Commons  which,  by 
immense  majorities  in  1842  and  1845,  consented  to  the  original  imposition  and 
the  continuance  of  the  tax.  This  House  of  Commons,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it ' 
which  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  last,  must  have  a  strange  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  predecessors;  they  must  be  tilled  with  surprise  to  hear  that  it  was 
jiossible  for  a  minister  to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  improperly  to  consent  to 
the  tax.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  says,  that  tiiis  tax  was  smuggled 
tlirough  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Smuggled,"  indeed  !  "  Smuggle  "  through  the 
House  an  income-tax  imposing  at  least  .£5,000,000  a  year  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  !  Sir,  I  say  if  you,  the  House  of  Commons,  are  ashamed  of  your  vote, 
rescind  it;  if  events  have  occurred  convincing  you  that  that  ])olicy  was  wrong,  alter 
your  course;  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so;  it  would  be  absurd,  as  I  have  said 
before,  upon  these  matters  of  economical  policy  to  exclude  the  experience  you  have 
had  in  the  intervening  time  ;  but  it  is  a  gross  reflection  upon  that  House  of  Commons 
which  sanctioned  this  tax  to  insinuate,  that  it  was  "  smuggled  through  the  House;  " 
and  it  is  to  cast  an  injurious  imputation  upon  those  who  proposed  it,  that  they  con- 
cealed the  real  motive  for  their  conduct,  and  had  one  object  in  view  when  they  pro- 
fessed another.  By  overwhelming  majorities  in  1842  that  tax  was  assented  to.  One 
hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Finsbnrj',  says  that  he  was  fascinated ;  one  of  the 
re])rcsentatives  of  the  people,  a  representative  of  a  most  popular  constituency,  makes 
the  humiliating  avowal  that  he  permitted  a  tax,  imposing  the  payment  of  £5,000,000 
in  time  of  peace  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  not  upon  a  grave  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  that  tax,  but  because  he  was  fascinated  by  the  manner  of 
the  minister.  Another  hon.  member  says,  the  tax  was  "smuggled  through  the 
House."  But  why  did  you  permit  a  tax  of  this  kind  to  be  smuggled  through  the 
House?  Sir,  I  wil  convince  this  House  of  Commons  that  there  never  Avas  an 
imputation  more  ill-founded;  that  there  were  grave  considerations  of  commercial 
and  financial  policy  which  induced  your  predecessors  by  great  majorities  to  consent 
to  that  tax,  rather  than  to  impose  indirect  taxation,  or  even  to  continue  it.  I  was 
ai)pointed  to  olfice  in  1841.  Now,  this  I  say,  that  as  to  any  thing  appearing  like 
an  invidious  contrast  between  the  acts  of  the  late  government  and  the  present, 
or  that  which  preceded  the  late  government,  I  utterly  disclaiiu  any  such  inten- 
tion. One  of  my  motives  for  giving  a  cordial  support  to  the  financial  proposition 
of  the  present  government  is,  that  1  atn  f>illy  sensible  of  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  they  have  had  to  contend.  'I'hey  have  had  to  contend  with  calamities 
of  rare  0(H:uiTCijce,  whi(di  have  naturally,  by  their  effect,  disturbed  both  the  com- 
mercial  and  linancial  policy  of  this  country;  but  I  must  state  tlie  truth  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  and  the  majority  by  which  the  tax  was 
8!i|t^)orted.  I  will  attempt  to  state  it  from  memory,  without  troubling  the  House 
with  a  minute  reference  to  figure's.  In  1841  the  government  with  which  I  was 
••onnected  succeerled  to  power.  There  was  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  as  compared  to 
the  cxjjenditure.  It  v/as  not  an  occasional  and  casual  deficit.  In  18;18  there  had  been 
a  deficit,  1  think,  nearly  to  the  amount  of  £1,800,000;  in  ]s;5!)  there  was  a  deficit 
of  not  far  from  .£500,000;  in  1840  there  was  a  deficit  again  of  £1,500,000 ;  in  1841 
there  was  a  deficit  of  £2,400,000.  My  estimate  was,  that  if  no  great  financial 
effort  were  made,  and  if  the  c^itiniates  continued  at  tiic  rate  in  1843  which  they  had 
stood  at  in  1  K42,  tlu-n!  would  be  a  deficit  in  tlie  revenue  of  that  year — the  year  end- 
ing April  f),  184;i— of  not  less  than  £2,()00,()00.  On  that  day  there  would  have 
been  a  deficit,  the  accumulation  of  deficit  of  five  successive  years,  of  not  less  than 
i; 1 0,000,000.  'I'hat  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  And  what  had 
taken  place?  Wlien  the  House  of  (.'ominons  consented  to  a  measure  which  could 
only  be  objected  to  on  financial  grounds — I  mean  the  alteration  of  the  post-office 
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duty — when  they  consented  to  make  that  fiiianciul  experiment,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of 
immediate  loss  of,  I  tliink,  nearly  o£l, 200,000,  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day 
professed  a  determination  to  support  the  public  credit,  and  declared  that  they  would 
have  no  deficit.  The  right  hou.  gentleniau  the  then  chancellor  of  tiie  exchequer,  in 
fulfilment  of  that  pledge,  proposed,  I  think,  in  1840,  that  5  per  cent,  should  be  added 
to  the  then  existing  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  and  10  percent,  to  the  then  rate  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  Now,  what  was  the  fact  presented  to  me  as  the  consequence  of  that 
measure  ?  If  I  recollect  right,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  estimated  that  the  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  customs  and  excise  would  produce  nearly  £2,000,000  —  above  £1,900,000 
I  believe;  the  actual  increase,  so  far  from  being  £1,900,000,  was,  upon  the  most 
favourable  calculation,  not  more  than  £700,000;  consequently  there  was  a  deficiency, 
comparing  the  actual  produce  with  tlie  estimated  produce,  of  not  less  than  £1,300,000. 
But  see  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  assessed  taxes,  the  taxes  approaching 
more  nearly  to  direct  than  to  indirect  taxation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  estimate, 
I  think,  was  not  more  than  £275,000,  as  the  produce  of  his  10  per  cent  upon  the 
assessed  taxes  ;  but  the  actual  produce  was  above  £300,000,  exceeding  by  that 
amount  the  estimate  which  he  had  stated  to  us.  There  was,  consequently,  the 
evidence  tliat  indirect  taxation,  that  is  to  say,  that  species  of  indirect  taxation  which  is 
implied  in  a  regular  per  centage  upon  the  articles  of  import,  had  completely  failed; 
whereas  an  increase  of  that  taxation  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  direct  taxation 
had  completely  succeeded.  On  those  grounds,  so  far  as  they  involved  financial 
considerations,  I  ask  the  House  whether  or  no  it  was  prudent  to  resort  to  avowedly 
direct  taxation,  or  to  ask  for  that  increase  of  revenue  which  all  admitted  to  be  advi- 
sable, through  the  renewal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  or  on  leather,  or  on  any  of  those 
articles  on  which  the  duty  had  been  reduced  ?  We  proposed  an  income-tax,  and  the 
House  approved  of  that  measure.  It  was  not  "  smuggled  through  ;"  it  was  assented 
to  after  long  debate,  and  after  strenuous  opposition,  with  a  deep  conviction  that  in- 
direct taxation  in  the  then  state  of  the  country  offered  no  solution  of  your  difficulties. 
But  there  were  commercial  as  well  as  financial  considerations  which  recom- 
mended this  tax  to  the  House.  What  was  your  commercial  position  in  the  year  of 
which  lam  speaking?  There  existed  complete  prohibitions  upon  the  import  of 
all  animals  that  formed  part  of  human  subsistence.  No  cow,  no  sheep,  no  bullock, 
could  be  introduced;  there  was  absolute  prohibition.  What  were  tlie  duties  upon 
other  articles  of  subsistence?  On  bacon  there  was  a  duty  of  28*.  per  cwt.,  on  hams 
a  duty  of  28*.  per  cwt.,  on  rice  a  duty  of  7s.  per  quarter,  on  salted  pork  125.,  on 
salted  beef  12s.;  nay,  there  was  even  a  duty  of  25.  per  cwt.  on  the  import  of 
potatoes ;  and  when  we  proposed  to  reduce  it,  there  was  the  greatest  remonstrance 
against  it,  and  prophecies  of  ruin  on  the  part  of  those  districts  in  which  potatoes 
were  grown  in  this  country.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Corn-law  at  that  time  ? 
If  the  price  of  wheat  was  67s.  lie?,  a  quarter,  the  duty  then  attaching  to  foreign 
wheat  imported  was  18s  8d.  ;  if  the  price  was  63s.  lid.,  the  duty  was  23s.  8^.; 
if  the  price  was  62s.  lid.,  the  duty  was  24s.  8d.  1  proposed  in  that  year,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  remove  all  prohibitions,  and  to  permit  imports  at  certain  rates  of 
duty;  to  admit  all  raw  materials,  the  elements  of  our  own  manufacture,  at  a  rate  of 
duty  not  exceeding  5  per  cent. ;  to  admit  all  goods  partially  manufactured  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding,  I  think,  12  per  cent.,  and  all  articles  completely  manufactured  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  20  per  cent.  That  jiroposition  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  that  proposition  was  acceded  to,  after  repeated  discussions,  by  large 
majorities  of  that  House  of  Commons.  The  tax  continued  till  the  year  1845; 
it  would  have  expired  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845  ;  but  one  half-year  remained  to  be 
received.  In  the  statement  which  I  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1845,  I  said 
that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845,  notwithstanding  the  remissions  of  taxation  in 
1842,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  as  compared  with  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  £5,000,000.  That  was  my  estimate  of  the  surplus.  I  stated  that,  even 
if  you  repealed  the  income-tax,  or  rather  permitted  it  to  expire  in  1845,  there 
would  be  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846— taking  credit  for  about  £2,600,000,  the 
half-year  of  the  income-tax — a  surplus  of  £2,600,000.  I  stated  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  government,  it  was  advisable  to  add  greatly 
to  the  naval  estimates  of  this  country.  The  progress  that  was  made  in  steam 
navigation,  the  utter  deficiency  of  any  means  of  repairing  steam-boats  in  the  Channel, 
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the  unfitness  of  your  jiorts  for  the  accommodation  of  war  steamers  generally—  mar?e 
it  right,  in  the  o))inion  of  the  government,  to  lay  llie  fonndation  of  those  works  lo 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty  recently  adverted.  We 
thought  it  advisable  also  in  that  year  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in  the  navy  to 
the  extent,  I  think,  of  5,000.  I  stated  that  before  the  renewal  of  the  income- 
tax.  I  stated  fully  to  the  House — "  This  is  your  condition  ;  if  you  adhere  to  the  esti- 
mates and  make  no  increase  in  them,  you  will  have  an  available  surplus  at  tlie  end 
of  the  current  year  of  not  less  than  =£2,600,000;  but  a  great  part  of  that,  of  course, 
will  be  derived  from  the  half-year's  iiicome-tax  to  be  received.  If  you  continue  tlie 
income-tax,  and  consent  to  the  increase  of  the  estimates,  you  will  in  that  case  have 
an  estimated  surplus  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  of  £3.600,000.  In  what  manner  will 
you  appropriate  that  surjjlus,  if  you  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  income-tax  ? 

1  made  various  propositions  again,  carrying  into  effect  the  principles  and  policy 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1842.  Before  I  asked  the  House  to  consent  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  income-tax,  1  entreated  them  seriously  to  consider  whether  or  no 
tliey  preferred  the  continuance  of  it,  with  the  remission  of  the  excise  duties  upon 
glass,  the  auction  duty,  and  an  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties,  involving  a  loss  of  no 
less  than  .£1,300,000.  So  far  from  taking  the  House  by  surprise,  the  whole  of  these 
considerations  were  most  fully  presented  to  them.  The  House  affirmed  the  increase 
of  the  estimates — the  House  aflfirmed  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax — the  House 
affirmed  the  rejieal  of  those  taxes  to  which  I  have  referred,  leading  to  an  absolute 
loss  of  revenue,  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  recover  except  by  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  other  taxed  articles — a  loss  of  not  less 
than  £2,500,000.  Upon  various  articles  the  loss  was  .£330,000;  upon  glass  the  los3 
was  £^600,000 ;  upon  cotton  the  loss  was  £480,000;  and  upon  auction  duties 
tlie  loss  was  £300,000.  In  short,  the  total  repeal  of  taxation  wliich  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  recover,  as  you  can  recover  revenue  in  the  case  of  a  reduced  tax  upon 
some  great  article  of  consumpti(m,  was  not  less  than  £2,500,000.  It  was  upon  a 
fidl  cognizance  of  all  these  facts  that  the  House  of  Commons  assented  to  my  scheme 
of  financial  policy.  It  is  said,  that  when  I  subsequently  addressed  a  certain  body  of 
merchants  in  a  distant  town — tlie  subjects  of  another  sovereign — 1  gave  an  explana- 
tion of  my  views  and  intentions,  whicli  were  at  variance  witii  my  original  declarations 
in  parliament.  I  uttely  deny  it.  I  certainly  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  what 
professed  to  be  a  letter  written  by  me;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was,  first,  a  German 
translation  of  a  letter  which  I  did  write:  and,  in  the  next  place,  an  English  transla- 
tion from  tliat  German  translation.  I  have  no  great  desire  to  correct  the  errors  of 
tlie  j)ress,  or  to  repel  the  attacks  that  are  made  uj)on  me  in  consequence  of  those 
errors  ;  hut  here  is  tlie  letter  which  I  did  actually  write,  and  by  which  I  would  pre- 
fer to^be  b:)und  i-ather  than  by  any  double  translation.  I  presume  nobody  would  wish 
me  to  read  any  other  j)art  of  it  than  that  which  relates  to  the  subject  immediately  under 
discussi(n).  An  address  had  been  presented  to  me  by  certain  merchants ;  and  I 
answered  the  address  by  expressing  my  gratification  at  tlieira|)proval of  the  three  prin- 
ci|)al  measures  connected  with  the  financial  and  commercial  i)olicy  of  the  country, 
wliich  it  had  been  my  duty,  as  the  chief  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  propose  to  par- 
liament. I  then  said — '*  The  property-tax  was  intended  not  merely  to  supply  a  deficit 
in  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  ))ublic  exjienditure,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  juster  jtrinciple  of  taxation;  to  afford  tlie  means  for  repealing  duties  on  the  raw 
materials  of  important  tnauufactiires  ;  forexemjiting  great  branches  of  domestic  indus- 
try (the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  example)  from  vexatious  rcgulationsof  excise;  and  for 
remitting  or  reducing  taxatif)ri  on  several  articles  imported  from  aliroad,  which  are  es- 
bcnMai  to  the  comfort  and  enjoytneut  of  the  industrious  clas-es  of  the  community." 

Now,  I  beg  to  a^k  whether  the  iinjiosition  of  tlie  income-tax  was  not  the  founda- 
tion of  the  (sunmercial  policy  of  the  eouutrv  ?  Why,  is  it  possible  thati  could  pro- 
]if)se  the  remission  of  taxes  to  an  amount  of  no  less  than  X'7,5()0,000,  if  1  had  not,  as 
u  toundaiion  for  that  commercial  policy,  an  income-tax  to  ial!  back  upon  ?  There 
were  1 ,200  articles  of  corisum|)ti"ii  whicli  were  suliject  to  duty,  either  of  customs  or 
of  excise,  and  many  of  whicli  duties  led  to  restrictions  of  a  vexatious  nature,  and 
which  were  felt  to  lie  more  onerous  than  the  amount  of  duty  imposed.  On  700  of 
tllo^e  articles  the  duties  were  reduced;  and  on  not  less  than  500  of  them,  in  the 
course  of  tiiree  years,  the  duties  were  entirely  repealed.     Was  it  not  to  lay  the  foun- 
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(lation  of  such  a  commercial  policy  that  tlie  House  of  Commons  assented  to  the  tem- 
porary imposition  of  an  income-tax?  Did  anyone  at  the  time  say  "No"  to  it? 
True,  you  did  not  in  ex|)ress  vvonis  say  that  the  income-tax  was  to  he  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  policy;  but  tlie  language  used  by  me  was  identically  that  I  have  just 
now  quoted.  When,  in  March  1842,  I  invited  you  to  consent  to  the  imposition  of 
this  tax,  insinuations  were  thrown  out  that  the  government  was  not  in  earnest  in 
proposing  so  great  a  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  we 
had  not  exj)ressly  stated  that  the  existence  of  the  government  depended  upon  your 
assenting  to  the  proposition.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  On  the  '23d  of  March,  1842, 
before  the  House  of  Commons  assented  to  the  measure,  they  heard  tliese  words  from 
me  : — "  I  propose  this  as  a  measure  which  involves  the  fate  of  the  government.  I 
do  propose  it — I  speak  not  of  minor  details,  but  of  the  measure  itself — as  the  basis  of 
the  financial  and  commercial  policy  nf  the  country,  and  as  a  measure  which  I  never 
could  have  consented  to  propose,  if  I  did  not  manifest  my  conviction  of  its  necessity 
by  risking  my  fate  as  a  minister  upon  it." 

These  were  actually  the  expressions  I  then  used.  I  certainly  did,  on  that 
occasion,  intimate  a  strong  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  in  order  to 
give  full  scope  to  the  new  commercial  policy  that  had  been  adopted,  to  impose  the 
income  tax  for  a  period  of  five  years  rather  than  of  three;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  entertained,  and  indeed  intimated  a  hope — a  sanguine  hope — that  it  might 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  the  continuance  of  the  tax  after  a  period  of  three  years. 
I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  had  no  covert  design  at  that  moment  of  perpetuating 
the  tax.  I  then  thought  that  a  revival  of  trade  would  so  increase  the  ordinary  sources 
of  the  revenue,  as  to  enable  the  government  to  consider  whether  the  income-tax 
might  not,  with  perfect  safety,  be  discontinued.  When  the  House  went  into 
committee,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845,  it  was  believed  that  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  £5,000,000;  but,  although  my  expectations  in  that  respect  were  disappointed, 
yet  the  buoyancy  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  had  been  such  as  to  afford 
an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  void  which  had  been  occa-^ioned  by  the  repeal 
of  taxes  in  previous  years.  It  was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  ventured  to  propose  to  them  the  continuation 
of  the  income-tax.  Now,  if  the  House  regret  that  measure,  then,  as  I  said  before, 
they  have  a  right  to  express  their  regret,  and  to  take  a  different  course.  But  I 
don't  want  to  shelter  myself  under  their  authority.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never 
repent  that  I  proposed  that  alteration  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and 
that  I  induced  the  House  of  Commons— not  by  fascination — not  by  smuggling — but 
by  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  to  continue 
the  tax;  and  that  I  induced  the  House  to  supply  the  place  of  the  large  reduction  of 
duties  upon  imports,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  income  and  property  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  the  income-tax  was  originally  proposed  (and  this  is  a  point  which  is  not 
altogether  immaterial  to  the  present  argument),  I  was  told  that  the  substitution  of 
direct  taxation  for  indirect  taxation,  to  the  extent  I  proposed  to  substitute  it,  was 
most  unwise,  and  that  I  shoidd  find,  that  although  I  might  derive  a  large  sum  from 
the  income-tax  itself,  yet  I  should  at  the  same  time  have  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  revenue  generally  on  account  of  the  defalcations  that  would  occur  in  the 
amount  derived  from  indirect  taxation,  which  deficiency  would  bear  a  corresponding 
relation  to  the  increase  arising  from  the  income-tax.  Now,  that  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  year  1842,  when  I  proposed  the  income-tax,  the  assessed  taxes  amounted  to 
£4,190,000.  That  was  before  direct  taxation  was  imposed  at  all.  In  1847,  the 
same  assessed  taxes  produced  £4,334,000,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  income- 
tax  during  the  whole  period  between  1842  and  1847  :  so  far,  therefore,  from  there 
being  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  assessed  taxes  on  account  of  the 
simultaneous  imposition  of  an  income-tax,  there  was  an  increase  of ^ more  than 
£100,000  in  the  receipt  of  the  assessed  taxes  for  last  year.  Neither  in  1*842,  nor  in 
1845,  did  I  mean  to  lay  down  any  principle  with  regard  to  the  i)roportion  which 
direct  taxation  should  bear  to  indirect  taxation.  I  said  this  only — that  I  thought 
the  proposal  to  impose  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country,  after 
taking  off  the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  employed  in  our  manufactures,  and  after 
diminishing  other  taxes,  the  high  rate  of  which  led  to  smuggling,  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  public;  and  that  the  substitution  of  a  three  per  cent,  income-tax  for  the  taxes 
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^  repealed  or  diminished  would  be  just.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  limits  lo 
direct  taxation,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would  substitute  direct  for  indirect 
taxation.  I  do  not  think  you  could,  except  for  a  special  and  temporary  purj^se, 
wisely  carry  direct  taxation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  you  have  already  carried 
it.  But  you  must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  there  is  a  great  inducement  in  evil  times 
to  take  a  revenue  from  indirect  rather  than  from  direct  taxation.  Although  I  may 
think  that  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  is  preferable  as  compared  to  indirect 
taxation,  yet  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  assert  that  direct  taxation  should,  without 
mature  consideration,  be  substituted  for  indirect  taxation.  I  held  that  opinion  in 
1842,  and  also  in  1845,  and  1  hold  it  now.  I  voted  against  the  proposal  which  was 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  llorsman)  the  other 
night — a  proposal  which  he  seemed  to  think,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  not  clearly  explained,  but  which  T  must  saj'  was  perfectly  intelligible  to 
me ;  at  the  same  time,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  assent  to  it.  Now,  I  believe, 
I  entertain  opinions  at  variance  with  a  large  body  of  the  members  of  this  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  income-tax.  I  admit  there  are  many  individual  cases  of  great 
hardship  under  a  tax  of  that  description.  Taking  the  circumstances  of  individual 
cases  into  consideration,  instances  of  hardship  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  1  do  not  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  it  is  therefore  an  unjust  tax.  I  think  while  the  tax  exists  it 
ought  to  be  a  tax  upon  income.  If,  indeed,  you  intend  to  make  a  great  national 
exertion,  and  propose  to  lay  a  tax  upon  ca])ital,  why  then  tax  it.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  proposed  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  it  might  be  desirable,  in  that 
case,  to  make  a  great  exertion.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  such  exertion  is  desirable. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  speaking  now  of  an  annual  exertion  only,  which  is  required  to 
be  made  to  meet  an  annual  demand ;  and  1  must  say,  after  having  given  the  subject 
repeated  consideration,  I  think  the  tax  ought  to  be  on  income,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  distinction  made  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  accoimt  of  the  different  sources 
from  which  the  incomes  are  derived.  I  never  would  consent  to  relieve  from  the  tax, 
incomes  derived  from  trade  and  from  professions,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  invi- 
dious and,  as  I  think,  an  unjust  distinction,  by  levying  such  a  tax  upon  funded  or 
what  is  called  realised  property.  I  think  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  the 
annual  demand  of  the  country  by  the  annual  exertion  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
the  annual  income  of  the  country  depends  upon  that  exertion.  Why,  that  is  really 
the  principle  upon  which  all  your  taxes  are  founded — all  those  taxes  for  which 
this  income-tax  is  a  substitute.  Surely,  all  the  taxes  which  have  been  repealed 
fall  equally  heavily  upon  the  professional  man  as  upon  the  man  of  realised  pro- 
perty. You  make  no  distinction  as  to  those  who  pay  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury, 
or  wiu)  pay  the  assessed  taxes,  whether  they  be  professional  men  or  possess  realised 
property.  By  repealing  the  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury  you  benefit  all  parties 
equally,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  onus  of  the  tax  which  you  substitute 
for  those  you  have  rejiealed,  ought  to  be  borne  equally  by  all,  whatever  may  be  the 
source  of  their  income.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  nuike  the  distinction  such  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Cockermouth  has  suggested,  it  would  be  fallacious,  and  the  same 
difficulties  which  are  now  pointed  out  in  respect  to  the  incomes  of  professional  men 
and  men  of  real  pro])erty  would  occur.  No  principle  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  devised 
which  wotdd  be  more  just,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  would  be  more  free  from  objec- 
tion, than  that  which  you  are  desirous  of  seeing  removed.  It  was  upon  that  principle 
that  r  proposed  the  impo.sitifui  of  the  income-tax  in  184"2,  and  its  renewal  in  1845; 
and  subseciuent  con;3ideration  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  any  attempt  to 
impose  a  greater  aimiuil  burden  upon  income  derived  fr<jm  realised  property  would, 
apart  from  the  (objection  that  tlie  public  faith  is  ph-dged  to  the  contrary  in  the  case 
of  th(!  funds,  lead  to  c(jnsequei)c('s  wliich  1  am  not  prepared  to  contemplate,  and 
wiiicli  I  should  dread  to  see  accomplished.  Sir,  1  am  not  prepared  to  reconnnend 
an  iiicrease  of  direct  taxation,  nor  a  departure  from  the  ])rincip!e,  at  least  on  which 
the  present  amount  of  direct  taxation  is  founded.  I  come  now  to  tlu'(]uestion  raised 
by  the  lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  Iliuiic),  whellier  this  tax  shall  be  continued  for  three 
years  or  for  one.  1  shall  give  my  decided  support  to  the  pr()])ositi()n  of  the  govern- 
ment for  maintaining  the  lax  for  a  j)eriod  of  three  years.  The  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
poses that  tile  tax  shall  be  continued  for  one  year  only.  With  his  opinions — that  im- 
incn-jc  reductions  can  safely  be  made  in  the  amount  of  our  military  and  naval  expen- 
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ditiire — that  proposal  is  a  consistent  one.  But  how  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  meniher 
for  North  Warwicksliire  (Mr.  Spoonerj,  can  vote  for  the  proposition  for  continuing 
the  income-tax  for  one  year,  I  do  not  so  well  understand.  The  hon.  gentleman  says 
he  shall  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  government  in  their  resolution  to  maintain 
the  whole  of  the  force  now  on  foot,  considering  tliat  they  have  wisely,  under  existing 
circumstances,  determined  not  to  reduce  that  force.  Well,  then,  iftho  present  amount 
of  force  is  to  be  maintained — and  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained— I  cannot  foresee  any  such  reductions  in  the  estimates  as  will  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  income-tax  in  1849.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  North 
Warwickshire  says,  "True,  I  support  the  estimates  of  the  government;  but  there 
are  some  other  items  of  expenditure  in  which  I  think  retrenchments  may  be  made." 
I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gsntleman;  but  my  expec- 
tations were  greatly  disappointed  when  I  found  that  one  great  retrenchment  was  to 
be  made  by  saving  the  expense  of  the  commission  for  charities  ;  while  the  other  pro- 
position was  to  save  the  expense  that  might  occur  if  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton 
(Dr.  Bowring")  were  again  sent  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts  in 
foreign  countries.  Whatever  we  have  paid  the  hon.  gentleman  is  irrecoverable.  But 
suppose  you  apply  the  principle ;  well,  then,  I  suppose  you  would  make  a  saving  of 
.£1,000.  That  is  a  very  small  saving;  and  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
North  Warwickshire  only  shows,  that  if  such  suggestions  can  be  offered  as  saving  the 
expense  of  the  commission  for  charities,  or  the  saving  of  such  a  salary  as  miglit  be 
paid  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton  for  inquiring  into  foreign  accounts — it  only 
shows,  I  say,  that  if  the  amount  of  our  military  force  is  to  be  maintained,  we  cannot 
expect  any  great  reduction  in  our  expenditure,  even  if  the  hon.  gentleman  should 
be  added  to  the  committee.  I  do  not  say  one  word  against  reduction.  1  confess 
I  have  been  alarmed  at  the  gradual  increase  of  our  expenditure.  Of  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  increase  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  exempt  from  a  great  portion. 
It  is  owing  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  suggestions  offered  in  this  House.  I 
think  that  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  at  the  instance  of  the  government  is 
very  large  on  some  items  of  expenditure;  but  then  those  items  were  of  essential  im- 
portance. I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  House  of  the  absolute 
necessity  that  existed  for  makino-  some  additions  in  our  different  dockyards  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  steam  force.  When,  in  1842,  I  came  to  look  to  the  state  of  the 
defences,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  fortifications  of  such 
places  as  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  with  a  view  of,  at  all  events,  protecting 
them  from  any  sudden  attack.  As  to  the  various  classes  of  military  officers, 
the  numbers  of  which  have  been  increased,  that  increase  originated  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  House — suggestions  which  more  than  one  government  have  been 
blamed  for  not  having  given  sufficient  weight  to.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  have 
given  my  assent  to  the  continuance  of  the  tax  in  question  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
did  I  think  that  that  continuance  wotdd  tend  to  withdraw  the  items  of  our  expendi- 
ture from  the  most  careful  revision.  But  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen relative  to  the  immediate  effects  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  Many 
instances  of  retrenchment  may  lead  to  an  immediate  and  temporary  increase  of  ex- 
penditure. You  must  not  calculate  on  any  such  sudden  reduction  of  expenditure  as 
will  enable  you  to  dispense  with  a  very  large  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  the  great 
branches  of  the  service.  Mind,  I  say  not  a  word  against  the  proposed  inquiry  into 
this  subject — against  the  necessity  for  a  searching  investigation.  In  1835,  the 
estimates  were  undoubtedly  lower  than  at  any  other  period  ;  but  they  were  so  low 
that  the  House  was  obliged  to  assent  to  their  increase ;  while,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
will  be  found  that  their  reduction,  if  carried  on  too  precipitately,  although  it  may 
lead  to  a  temporary  saving,  may  yet  necessitate  at  some  future  period  a  corres]ionding 
increase  of  expenditure.  I  shall  give  my  vote.  Sir,  for  the  continuance  of  this  tax 
for  a  longer  period  than  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes,  because  I  am  deeply 
convinced  both  of  the  necessity  of  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  inviolate  the  public  credit  on  the  other.  No  doubt  hon.  gentlemen 
say,  "  Oh,  as  to  the  public  credit,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  let  the  system  of 
taxation  be  revised — let  the  burden  be  more  equally  adjusted."  The  feeling  is,  of 
course,  unanimous  as  to  the  public  credit.  Well,  Sir,  but  I  would  rather  have  the 
income-tax  in  reserve  before  I  come  to  consider  this  amended  system  of  taxation. 
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Suppose  that  new  system  to  be  proposed  on  the  1st  Fi'hniary  next,  with  the  certainty 
that  the  income-tax  must  expire  on  the  5th  of  April.  Now,  notwithstanding  all 
the  professions  of  your  determination  in  the  abstract  to  support  the  public  credit,  I 
have  so  much  dread  ot  the  failure  of  this  new  method  of  taxation  before  tlie  5th  of 
April,  that,  having  a  due  regard  for  the  public  credit,  I  should  like  to  have  the  in- 
come-tax to  fall  back  upon  in  the  contingency — the  possible  contingency — of  the 
new  system  not  being  relished,  or  not  working  successfully.  If  it  should  succeed, 
then  you  can  repeal  the  income-tax.  At  all  events,  its  existence  will  give  time  for 
more  mature  consideration,  without  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  public  creditor. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  there  will  be  such  a  reduction  in  public  ex- 
penditure as  to  enable  you  to  dispense  with  i>5, 000,000  per  annum.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  you  could  be  prepared  with  a  general  scheme  of  taxation  likely  to  com- 
mand success.  My  conviction  is,  that  you  can  propose  no  tax  raising  five  millions 
of  money  which  can  be  collected  at  any  thing  like  the  rate  at  which  the  income-tax  is 
levied.  You  cannot  impose  a  tax  returning  two  and  a  half  millions  without  going 
to  the  expense  of  one-third  more  in  its  collection  than  the  income-tax  costs  you.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  cordially  support  the  proposal  of  government  for  continuing  this 
tax  for  three  years.  I  do  not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  House  assent- 
ing to  it.  If  government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend  a  strenuous  exertion 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  probable  deficit  by  increased  taxation,  it  would  be  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  should  ofl'er  any  opposition.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame 
the  government,  considering  the  strong  feeling  against  any  increase  in  the  income- 
tax  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  them  for  the  discretion  which  they  exerci.sed  in  with- 
drawing the  proposition  for  that  increase;  for  the  circumstances  of  the  times  are 
such  that  great  allowances  nuist  be  made.  As  to  an  increase  of  revenue,  we  have 
no  doubt  been  disappointed  in  regard  to  the  customs  duties;  but  there  never  was 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances  affecting  that  increase  as  that  which  has  exi.eted 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  by  which  the  trade  and  commercial  energies  of  the 
country  have  been  hampered.  And,  Sir,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  this  day  of  com- 
mercial depression,  to  assert  ni}'  continued  adherence  to  the  principles  on  which  the  late 
remissions  took  place.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  justice  of  those  princi- 
ples, although  their  operation  has  been  interfered  with  by  that  combination  of  events 
to  whicli  I  have  alluded.  ^V'hy,  Sir,  there  was  the  necessity  for  supi)orting  the 
people  of  one  part  of  the  empire.  Ten  millions  were  raised  by  way  of  loan.  There 
was  the  necessity  for  the  importation  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain  for  home  con- 
sumption. There  was  the  derangement  which  took  place  from  other  causes  in  the 
commercial  routine  of  the  country,  ihit,  Sir,  these  events,  so  far  from  making  me 
regret  the  measures  which  were  carried  into  eft'ect  with  the  view  to  the  improvement 
of  our  commercial  system,  or  of  causing  me  to  distrust  the  principles  on  which  these 
measures  were  founded — the  experience  of  past  events,  however  disheartening  in  some 
respects,  has  led  me,  for  one,  to  a  totally  o])posite  conclusion  to  that  unfavourable  one 
which  has  been  drawn  from  it.  At  the  time  these  measures  were  proposed,  I  believed 
that  their  princijiles  were  sound  an<l  good;  and  I  still  maintain  the  most  confident 
oxjicclation  that  tiie  energies  of  this  country  will  rise  superior  to  the  present  pressure, 
and  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  revenue  will  be  as  prosperous  as  it 
was  in  1H45.  1  rejjeat,  we  may  ho])e  sjicedily  to  see  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country.  With  that  increase,  and  the  retrenchments 
which  may  be  male,  I  think  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  finances  of  the 
country  being  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  tiian  they  now  stand  on.  But 
one  r(f  my  reasons  for  consenting  to  allow  tlie  income-tax  to  be  continued  for  three 
years  is,  that  oidy  last  year,  in  a  time  of  jjcace,  you  were  obliged  to  add 
i;  10, 000, 000  to  the  debt;  and  on  that  very  account  increased  exertion  ouglit  to  be 
inaile  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  1  wish  that  could  be  done  without 
foucliirig  the  balances  in  the  exchecpier,  and  risking  a  greater  degree  of  de|)endence 
u|ion  the  bank  llrm  may  be  altogether  agreeable.  But,  as  1  said  l)el'orc,  though  any 
proposal  for  increased  exertion  an  the  i)art  of  the  country  would  have  met  with  my 
concurrence,  I  do  not  blame  the  government  lor  withdrawing  their  original  ])ro;u)saI 
for  an  income-tax  of  5  per  cent.  1  must  own  1  shall  be  influenced  in  my  support  of 
the  i)roposal  made  by  the  government  \)\  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  events  which 
liave  taken  place  within  a  wry  recent  period  in  a  neit,hbouring  country.     1  think 
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they  are  an  ample  juj^tification  for  this  country  not  consenting  to  incur  any  risk  of  a 
larger  deBcit  for  a  period  of  three  years.  1  conceive  it  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
sound  policy  not  to  make  any  reference  to  events  which  must  have  filled  us  all  with 
astonishment.  Of  this  1  am  perfectly  confident,  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country 
dictates  the  most  complete  and  absolute  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  tliat  country  in  which  such  a  wonderful  social  revolution  has  taken 
place.  1  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  exercise  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  this  country  should 
be  a  place  of  refuge  for  tlie  victims  of  all  great  yiolitical  clianges.  It  has  been  so  in 
other  times,  and  1  trust  it  will  long  continue  to  be  so.  But  when,  on  former  occa- 
sions, political  exiles,  after  having  been  received  in  this  country,  and  partaken  of  its 
hospitality,  have  taken  advantage  of  their  position  to  disturb  monarchical  govern- 
ments in  other  countries,  I  have  always  protested  against  such  an  abuse;  and  Inow  de- 
clare that  1  apply  the  same  rule  to  those  who  woidd  endeavour  to  disturb  a  republican 
government.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  trust  that  this  country  may  continue  to  be  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  victims  of  political  revolutions,  I  do  hope  tliat  its  hospitality  will 
not  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  focus  of  intrigues  against  the 
government  of  another  country.  The  same  rule  which  is  good  for  a  monarchy  is 
equally  good  for  a  republic.  1  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  declaration,  that 
our  government  has  wisely  determined  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  France;  and  1  am  convinced  that  the  principle  so  proclaimed  will  be  acted 
upon  with  perfect  good  faith  and  scrupulous  honour;  and  that  the  government  will 
not  only  abstain  from  any  such  interference  on  its  own  part,  but  will  discourage  any 
abuse  of  our  hospitality  for  a  ])urpose  of  interference  on  the  part  of  others.  I  pur- 
posely abstain  from  any  more  particular  allusion  to  the  portentous  events  which  have 
occurred  in  France.  That  country  is  still  in  the  agonies  and  throes  of  a  great  social 
revolution.  I  attach  not  too  mucli  importance  to  what  may  appear  in  this  news- 
paper or  in  that.  A  provisional  government,  merely,  is  at  present  established,  until 
a  more  regular  one  can  be  formed;  but  I  venture  to  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  those 
who  direct  the  destinies  of  France  will  be  content  to  occupy  themselves  with  their 
own  social  condition.  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  France  to  exhibit  a  govern- 
ment strong  in  its  own  internal  resources — which  will  be  able  to  reconcile  perfect 
independence  witli  regard  for  the  rights  established  by  treaties — and  which  will  not 
set  us  the  example  of  that  aggression,  that  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  which 
may  interrupt  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  inflict  irreparable  misfortune  on  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

Af"ter  several  nights'  debate,  the  committee  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  by  Mr.  Hume  stand  part  of  the  question :  Ayes,  363 ;  Noes, 
138 ;  majority,  225. 
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June  9,  1848. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the 
■whole  House  on  the  resolutions  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  government  with  a  view' 
to  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws — 

Mr.  Herries  n;ovcd  the  following  resolution: — "That  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  interests  of  this  country  to  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ex- 
isting navigation  laws;  subject  to  such  modification  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
obviate  any  proved  inconvenience  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies,  without  danger  to  our  national  strength." 

Sir  11.  Peel  (who  ro.~e  towards  the  close  of  the  debate)  was  met  by  cries  of 
"  Divide!''  The  right  hon.  baronet  said — After  the  speeches  made  by  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  G.  Bentiuck),  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  hist  (Mr.  Disraeli),  and  the 
other  hon.  gentleman  who  have  addressed  the  House  during  this  debate,  anxious  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  '.vhich  their  votes  will  be  given,  1  do  not  nuike  any  unrea- 
sonable claim  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House  if  I  ask  leave  to  occupy  a  verj'  much 
smaller  share  of  your  attention  for  the  same  pur^jose.  If  I  could  fully  acquiesce  in 
the  opinions  avowed  by  the  noble  lord,  and  by  those  who  concur  with  him,  that  the 
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experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  of 
those  principles  of  legislation,  on  which,  in  the  years  1842  and  184G,  the  comniercii;! 
tariff  of  this  country  was  reviewed  and  regulated,  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  their 
unwillingness  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  commercial  marine  of  the  empire.  But, 
Sir,  notwithstanding  that  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  my  opinion  remains  un- 
shaken as  to  the  principles  by  which  j^our  commercial  intercourse  should  be  regulated 
with  other  countries.  If,  indeed,  you  altogether  reject  from  your  consideration  that 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  fair 
trial  of  the  principles  then  acted  upon — if  you  will  shut  out  from  your  consideration, 
that  in  addition  to  many  other  causes  of  commercial  derangement,  all  operating 
simultaneously,  not  only  yo\ir  own  country,  but  every  other  country  of  conti- 
nental Eurojie  with  which  you  have  commercial  dealings,  has  been  visited  by  the 
infliction  of  famine — if  you  will  omit  from  your  consideration  the  fact,  that  the  sur- 
plus capital  which  has  been  heretofore  applied  to  the  purchasing  of  luxuries  or  of 
conveniences,  has  been  necessarily  absorbed  in  averting  the  suflPerings  which  famine 
engendered — if  you  will  reject  all  those  considerations,  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  such 
conclusions  as  those  to  which  you  have  come.  But  I  say  it  is  imcumbent  on  you 
to  show  in  what  one  respect  there  is  any  connection  between  the  present  suffering 
of  this  country,  which  I  admit  and  deplore,  and  the  principles  which  regulated  your 
commercial  policy  in  1842  and  1846.  It  surely  is  not  because  you  have  admitted 
raw  material  without  duty,  that — [Interruption].  Surely  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
disposed  of  by  clamour,  but  by  deliberate  reason.  It  is  possible  the  opinions  I  avow 
may  be  erroneous;  but,  depend  on  it,  you  show  no  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
your  own,  if  you  have  no  better  answer  to  give  me  than  boisterous  clamour.  Answer 
me,  if  you  can,  these  arguments.  The  principles  on  which  the  House  acted  in 
1842  and  1846,  in  the  first  i)lace,  removed  restrictions  from  the  importation  of  corn, 
and  reduced  the  duties  on  raw  material.  They  enabled  you  to  enter  into  competition 
with  foreign  rivals  at  great  comparative  advantage — they  simplified  your  commercial 
code  with  respect  to  the  entry  of  all  articles  necessary  for  your  manufacturers;  and 
it  will,  1  presume,  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  contend  that  the  altered  tariff  inju- 
riously affected  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  so  far  as  these  provisions  of  the  new 
law  were  concerned.  You  will  say  that  these  provisions  might  be  wise  on  abstract 
jjrinciple-;,  but  that  we  erred  in  that  we  admitted  the  competition  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured articles.  That  is  the  ground  of  objection.  You  contend  that  every  single  article 
of  forcigu  manufacture  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  new  tariff,  has  contributed 
to  throw  out  of  employment  hundreds  of  those  in  this  country  who  were  engaged  in 
manufactures  of  the  same  kind.  What  a  doctrine  to  hold  in  this  great  manufactu- 
ring country!  Here  is  a  country  exporting  in  declared  value  manufactured  goods  to 
the  extent  of  iJ.'JH, 000,000  annually — a  country  which,  by  the  exports  of  its  manu- 
factures, is  interfering  with  the  employment  of  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  in  tliis  coinitry  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  established!  If  other  countries 
adoj)ted  those  principles,  they  would  naturally  look  on  you,  not  as  the  benefactor  of 
mankind,  but  as  the  greatest  impediment  to  hiunan  hap[)iness,  interfering  with  their 
labour,  and  destroying  their  m  'ans  of  industrious  occupation.  A  small  quantity  of 
silk,  of  gloves,  of  cotton,  and  uf  woollen  mainifactnre,  is  brought  into  this  country,  of 
the  declarcfl  value,  |)rol»ably,  of  one  million  per  annum.  You  contend  that  the 
countries  which  send  here  those  comparatively  small  quantities  of  manufactured  goods 
ought  to  be  denouuci'd,  because  they  are  throwing  out  of  employment  a  number  of 
manufacturers  who  would  otherwise  be  employed.  But  in  the  first  place,  you  must 
deduct  all  the  m;inufacturcd  gi)ods  of  the  same  kind  which  came  in  illicitly,  in  conse- 
queiHH!  of  our  vain  attempts  at  prohiljltion — you  must  (h-duct  the  quantities  of  silk  and 
of  gloves  that  were  siuuggled,  in  spite  of  and  in  consequence  of  those  ])rohibitor3' 
duties  of  40  iind  •'>()  jjcrcent.,  which  you  appear  anxious  to  restore.  There  appears  to 
bean  increa-e  in  importjition,  but  it  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  You  kept  up  at  your 
ports  a  great  army  of  (rustom-hous(!  ollicer-,  vainly  attempting  to  prevent  the  illicit 
intro(lucti<iii  of  sillvs  und  gloves,  and  other  articles  which  came  in  wnthout  the  payment 
of  duties —which,  though  subject  to  the  enormous  duties  of  .'50  or  40  per  cent.,  were 
guaranteed  to  be  (idivered  from  Paris  at  a  charge  of  10  per  cent.  By  the  adoptit>n  of  a 
wiser  ])olicy,  you  permitted  those  articles  to  enter  U])on  the  payment  of  reduced  duties, 
and  lliere  is,  in  conse(picncc,  a  nominal  increase  uf  imports.     But  there  is  no  real 
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increase  in  the  competition  whicli  some  hon.  members  so  much  deplore.  In  these 
papers  there  is  the  proof  that  you  are  exportinj^  £1,315,000  worth  of  brass  and 
co[)per  goods;  £1,000,000  of  earthenware;  £1,000000  of  haberdashery  goods; 
£17,000,000  of  cotton  goods  ;  £6,000,000  of  cotton  yarns,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk- 
all  interfering  with  the  industry  of  otlier  countries;  and  yet  you  complain  of  other 
countries,  because  they  ask  you  to  permit  them  to  supply  you  in  some  very  inferior 
and  subordinate  degree  with  certain  articles  which  they  can  manufacture  cheaper 
than  you.  How  is  it  possible,  when  you  export  £58,000,000  in  declared  value  of 
articles  of  British  manufacture — how  is  it  possible  that  the  import  of  any  such  quan- 
tity of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  as  has  been  introduced  since  1846,  can  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  distress  under  which  the  operatives  in^some  parts  of  the 
country  are  at  present  labouring  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  general  results.  iJo  not  take  a 
single  year,  but  look  what  is  the  progressive  increase  of  your  exports  under  the 
system  of  free  trade.  Take  successive  periods  of  five  years  since  1827,  and  then 
judge  whether  there  is  cause  for  despondency,  although  from  a  combination  of 
extraordinary  causes  we  have  been  suffering  severe  distress.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1827— twenty  years  ago— I  find  that  in  the  first  period  of  five  years  the  average 
declared  value  of  our  exports  amounted  to  £37,000,000 ;  in  the  second  they  amounted 
to  £43,000,000;  in  the  third,  to  £49,000,000;  and  in  the  fourth  to  £55,000,000. 
Now,  in  the  year  1847 — a  year  of  severe  distress — what  was  the  declared  value  of  our 
exports  ?  It  is  said  that  we  do  nothing  but  import — that  we  have  no  corresponding 
amount  of  exports — and  that  we  purchase  all  our  imports  with  gold.  But  what  was  the 
declared  value  of  our  exports  in  the  year  1847  ?  Observe  that  in  the  five  years  ending 
1846,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was  £55,000,000.  Well,  in  the  year  1847,  they 
amounted  to  £58,971,000.  They  increased  from  £37,000,000  in  the  first  series  of  five 
years,  to  £55,000,000  in  the  five  years  ending  1846  ;  and  in  1847 — the  year  of  severe 
distress — they  increased  to  £58,971,000.  Now,  just  recollectwhat  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  ;  what  were  the  impediments  to  our  usual  exports  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
demand  for  food.  I  confess  I  am  surprised  to  find  such  an  amount  of  exports  under 
circumstances  so  unfavourable.  I  am  only  referring  to  these  things  because  some 
gentlemen  have  stated  that  they  founded  the  vote  they  were  to  give  to-night  upon 
the  assumed  failure  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.  So  far  from  admitting  that 
failure,  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  served  to  convince  me,  that  it  is 
upon  the  diminished  price  of  food,  and  upon  that  guarantee  of  its  continuance, 
which  unrestricted  import  affords,  that  we  have  to  rest  the  ho[)e  of  our  prosperity. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  been  tempted  to  depart,  even  for  a  few  moments,  from  the 
subject  immediately  before  the  House;  but  I  will  now  strictly  address  myself  to  it. 
Her  Majesty's  government  proposes  that  we  should  listen  to  a  proposition  for  consi- 
dering the  present  state  of  the  navigation  laws,  with  a  view  to  extensive  and  impor- 
tant improvements.  lu  my  opinion,  we  are  arrived  at  one  of  those  periods  when,  as 
heretofore,  it  is  desirable  to  take  this  matter  into  serious  consideration.  If  I  look  to 
the  position  of  our  colonies,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade  to  many  articles  of  their  produce — if  I  look  to  the  fact,  that  many 
European  countries  have  found  out  that  they  liave  a  fair  claim  to  insist  on  those 
privileges  in  navigation  which  we  insist  on  for  ourselves — if  I  look  to  our  reciprocity 
treaties,  and  to  the  various  complicated  claims  arising  under  them — if  I  look  to  the 
mutilated  and  shattered  state  of  the  navigation  laws  as  thej'  now  exist,  I  find  a 
number  of  concurrent  reasons  for  the  conclusion,  that  thosejaws  cannot  stand  on 
their  present  foundation,  but  tliat  we  must  consider  them  with  a  view  to  extensive 
change.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  able  and  ingenious  speech  of  the  hon  member 
for  Buckinghamshire — from  the  personal  allusions  of  which  the  Honse  derived  so 
much  amusement — I  must  say,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  scarcely  touched  the  question 
really  before  us.  If  the  ho:i.  gentleman  could  have  shown,  that  the  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  laws  would  dimiuisii  the  means  of  our  national  defence,  or  endanger  our 
national  security,  I  think — differing  in  that  respect  from  the  member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) — that  lliere  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  any  proposal  accom- 
panied by  such  a  risk.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  maintain  the 
navigation  laws  to  show,  that  their  maintenance  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
national  defence.  Surely  all  presumption  is  against  them.  ["  Oh,  oh  !"]  Why,  the 
great  authority  whom  you  quote  in    their  favour — Adam  Smith — begins  with   an 
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admission  fatal  to  the  navigation  laws,  unless  you  can  show  that  they  are  necessary 
to  our  defence.  In  an  emphatic  sentence  he  declares  that  the  navigation  laws  are 
unfavourable  to  commerce,  and  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  which  is  the  product  of  com- 
merce. Surely  this  is  a  condemnation  of  these  laws  so  far  as  commerce  is  con- 
cerned. How  can  we  doubt  that  in  this  great  seat  of  manufacturing  industry — the 
greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world — how  can  we  doubt,  I  say,  that  upon  all 
ordinary  commercial  jirinciples,  obstructions  to  the  free  interchange  of  products  are 
injurious  to  prosperity  ?  Prove,  if  you  can,  tliat  this  being  a  country  with  an  extended 
colonial  empire,  with  a  small  military  force  kept  up  for  our  protection,  depending 
alto»:ether  on  our  marine  defences,  must  encourage  a  commercial  marine  without 
reference  to  coraniereial  considerations  ;  and  that  is  an  argument  which  I  will  listen 
to.  But  will  any  one  contend,  apart  from  the  question  of  national  defence,  that  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sending  our  manufactures  abroad,  and  to  prevent 
other  countries  from  dealing  wit.i  us  by  enhancing  tlie  cost  of  conveyance,  is  consis- 
tent with  sound  commercial  policy? 

The  practical  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  shall  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  or  to  the  proposal  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Herries), 
who  moves,  not  a  direct  negative  to  the  question,  but  a  resolution  that  it  is  expedient 
to  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  existing  navigation  laws.  While  he 
moves  this  resolution,  he  distrusts  his  own  doctrine;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  subject 
to  such  modification"  as  the  House  may  think  fit.  Where  then  is  the  difterence 
between  the  two  propositions?  I  can  understand  the  object  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  if  he  had  moved  an  instruction  to  the  committee;  but  he  says,  "I  will 
permit  you  to  go  into  committee — I  will  give  you  no  instructions,  but  1  will  fetter 
you  with  a  previous  resolution,  that  ynu  shall  not  infringe  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  navigation  laws."  What,  I  ask,  are  those  fundamental  principles?  Wliat 
was  the  object  which  they  originally  contemplated  ?  According  to  Adam  Smith, 
national  animosity  had  effected  an  object  which  consummate  wisdom  might  have 
aimed  at — namely,  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  and  maritime  influence  of  the 
Dutch.  What  is  the  present  bearing  of  yonr  navigation  laws  upon  the  marine  of 
those  formidable  rivals?  You  deprive  yourselves  of  any  intercourse  with  America, 
excepting  that  which  comes  direct  to  this  country.  You  can,  it  is  true,  take  the 
produce  of  your  own  country  out  to  the  United  States.  But  the  Dutch,  whom  the 
navigation  laws  were  intended  to  injure,  can,  under  the  present  system,  take  their 
pro(hice  to  the  United  States,  and  your  produce  also,  and  have  a  direct  advantage 
over  you  in  your  intercourse  with  America.  The  whole  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  open  to  them.  One  half  of  the  v\  hole  consists  in  British  commerce: 
that  of  course  is  open  to  them;  and,  therefore,  to  those  formidable  competitors, 
whose  maritime  power  you  sought  to  destroy  by  your  navigation  laws,  you  have 
given  th(!  whole  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  restricting  yourselves  to  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  this  coiintry.  ^  The 
re.>trictive  principle  of  the  navigation  laws,  as  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  is  justly 
applicable  to  the  coasting  trade— tlie  fisheries— the  direct  carrying  trade— and  the 
colonial  trade.  Well,  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries  are  to  be  reserved  by 
government.  The  carrying  trade  with  oiher  countries— the  navigation  laws  reserved 
exclusively  to  British  vessels,  or  foreign  vessels  imjjorfing  the  produce  of  their  own 
country.  Now,  my  right  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Herries)  says  that  he  concurred  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  the  introduction  of  reciprocity  treaties.  Nay,  he  says  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  carrv  them  further  than  they  go.  Then  1  reply,  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the"  navigation  laws  arc  ojiposed  to  those  treaties.  There  never  was  a 
wider  breach  made  in  the  navigation  laws  than  that  effected  by  these  treaties;  and 
yet  my  right  hon.  friend,  who  is  prepared  to  ajjjjrove  of  them,  moves  a  resolution, 
pledging  the  House  not  lo  i)erm:t  any  inniiigei'.'cnt  of  the  funiiamental  prineiples  of 
the  navigation  laws.  But  my  right"hon.  friend  says,  that  he  is  willing  to  carry  the 
reciprixrity  treaties  still  further.  Now,  1  will  convince  him  that  those  who  rely  U[)on 
his  assistance  have  given  a  very  (h-cided  opinion,  that  the  introduetion  of  reciprocity 
treaties  was  a  violation  of  tlie  princi))le  of  the  navigation  laws  fatal  to  British  com- 
merce. Jn  the  committee,  Mr.  Young  was  asked  — "l)o  you  consider  that  the 
navigation  law,  as  it  now  stands,  ail'ords  ,ide(puite  protection  to  British  ships? — No,  I 
don't  think  it  does,   becuuso  the  princiides  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  entirely 
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abrog-ateil  with  reference  to  direct  trade  with  all  the  countries  with  which  we  have 
reciprocity  treaties." 

And  Mr.  Richmond  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  : — "  I  cannot  consider  that  the 
navigation  laws  afford  us  much  protection  now  ;  they  are  completely  mutilated. 
Every  reciprocity  treaty  has  taken  something  away.  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  so  little  left  as  there  is.  In  fact,  I  consider  the  navigation  laws  virtually 
repealed  now." 

This  is  tiie  evidence  of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  one  who  has 
been  examined  no  less  than  four  times  before  committees  of  this  House.  He  and 
Mr.  Young  are  the  two  witnesses  ])ut  forward  as  men  of  exi)erience  and  practical 
knowledge,  on. whom  the  greatest  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  they  declare  that  those 
very  reciprocity  treaties  to  vvhicii  my  right  hon.  friend  was  a  party,  and  which  he  is 
prepared  to  extend,  have  so  nuitilaied  the  navigation  laws  that  hardly  a  remnant  of 
them  is  left.  And  yet  my  right  hou.  friend  will  not  allnw  you  to  go  into  committee 
unless  we  are  fettered  with  the  resolution,  that  we  will  maintain  the  fundamental 
principle  of  tlie  navigation  laws.  If  in  connnittee  we  should  propose  to  touch  the 
colonial  trade,  my  rigiit  hon.  friend  will  exhibit  his  fundamental  j)rinciple,  and  scare 
us  back  within  the  proper  limits  to  our  interference.  But  why  should  not  Mr. 
Richmond  exhibit  his  fundamental  princifde  also,  and  show  you  that  the  reciprocity 
treaties  are  the  fatal  breach  in  the  navigation  laws?  The  coasting  trade,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  is  to  be  reserved,  and  the  fisheries  are  to  he  reserved  ;  and  my  right 
hon.  friend  being  ready  to  extend  the  reciprocity  treaties,  there  only  remains  your 
colonial  intercourse  to  be  considered.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  intercourse,  what 
changes  have  not  been  made?  Since  the  day  when  Adam  Smith  wrote,  your  colo- 
nial intercourse  has  been  constantly  modified  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
It  is  on  a  perfectly  different  footing  from  what  it  was  then,  and  necessarily  so. 
Adam  Smith,  writing  about  the  year  1775,  did  not  foresee  the  separation  of  the 
North  American  colonies  from  this  country,  and  the  changes  consequent  thereupon. 
From  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  scarcely  three  years  had  passed  without  a  very 
considerable  violation  of  the  main  principle  of  the  navigation  laws;  and  at  every 
l)eriod  of  unavoidable  change  we  find  the  same  predictions  of  ruin  to  British  shipping 
which  I  hear  on  the  present  occasion.  In  1782,  when  you  proposed  to  admit  Ireland 
to  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  the  House  of  Commons  resisted  the 
proposition.  In  vain  the  government  urged  the  House  to  agree  to  the  motion  ;  the 
port  of  Liverpool  declared,  that  if  the  privileges  of  dealing  directly  in  coffee  and 
sugar  with  the  West  Indies  were  granted  to  Ireland,  she  would  be  reduced  to  her 
original  insignificance.  So  it  was  with  every  other  relaxation.  Sir,  it  was  in  1825, 
when  Mr.  Huskisson,  not  acting  as  a  theoretical  speculator,  but  driven  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  proposed  the  recijjrocity  treaties.  He  proposed  those  treaties, 
because  the  alternative  offered  was  either  reciprocity  of  intercourse  or  retaliation  of 
exclusion.  That  period  is  again  fast  approaching;  for  foreign  countries  will  ere 
long  retaliate  upon  you  the  exclusive  system  you  establish  in  your  own  favour.  \on 
will  then  be  driven  either  to  retaliation,  which  is  the  war  of  differential  duties,  or  to 
place  other  countries  with  respect  to  shipping,  and  duties  upon  shipping,  u])on  the 
same  footing  with  yourselves.  There  have  been  continued  relaxations  of  the  navi- 
gation laws;  and  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  or  no  any  one  of  these  relaxations 
have  clipped  the  wings  of  British  shipping,  and  diminished  the  naval  ])ower  of  the 
nation.  In  1833  there  was  raised  a  warning  cry  ;  and  let  me  quote  it  here  to  put 
the  House  upon  its  guard  against  those  gloomy  predictions  of  ajjproaching  ruin,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  In  1833,  the  shipowners'  society,  talking  of  the 
state  of  British  sliipping  under  the  navigation  laws^  declared — ^'Tliat  the  declining 
quality  and  esfimation  of  British  tonnage,  and  the  a])proaching  decay  and  ruin  of 
the  British  shipowner,  may  now  be  viewed  as  incontrovertible  positions." 

Be  it  so.  If  tlie  ruin  and  decay  of  British  shipping  under  the  navigation  laws 
are  "incontrovertible  positions,"  shall  we  run  much  risk  in  modifying  those  laws? 
But  in  point  of  fact  the  shipouuers'  society  was  wrong.  In  1833,  the  very  time 
when  the  ruin  and  decay  of  the  shipowner  might  be  viewed  as  "incontrovertible 
positions," — in  that  very  year  the  British  tonnage  on  the  register  was  2,634,000  tons. 
In  1846,  after  the  progressive  application  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
and  consequent  infraction  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  was 
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no  less  than  3,817,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  1,183,000  tons.  Mr.  Richmond 
says — "  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  one  half  of  the  capital 
embarked  in  shipping  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  lost,  and  that  the 
other  half,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  totally  unproductive  of  profit.  Indeed,  so  little 
is  there  left  of  tlie  navigation  laws,  that  1  look  upon  them  as  virtually  repealed." 

Now,  this  gentleman  is  a  great  authority  on  these  matters.  According  to  him, 
under  those  very  navigation  laws,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  you  won't 
let  us  change,  one-half  of  the  capital  embarked  in  shijjping  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  lost,  and  the  other  half  remained  almost  wholly  unproductive. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  four  times  examined  before  committees  of  this 
House;  such  statements  are  made,  not  merely  to  excite  your  sympathy,  but  to 
enlighten  your  judgment ;  and  if  one-half  the  capital  embarked  in  the  shipping  trade 
has  been  sunk,  and  the  other  half  is  unproductive  of  profit,  can  it  be  for  the  benefit 
of  your  commerce,  or  your  manufactures,  or  your  shipping,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  continue?  Will  the  discontinuance  of  it  affect  other  and  equally  im- 
j)ortant  interests  ?  Will  it  endanger  our  maritime  superiority  ?  I  find,  from  returns 
on  the  table,  that  notwithstanding  the  repeated  breaches  in  the  old  navigation  laws, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  our  ships,  in  the  tonnage, 
and  in  the  number  of  men  employed.  I  will  only  go  into  the  general  facts;  I  will 
not  detain  the  House  with  details.  I  will  take  the  year  1836,  that  I  may  not  subject 
myself  to  the  charge  of  selecting  a  j'ear  favourable  for  my  own  views.  In  1836,  the 
tonnage  of  British  shipping  was  2,792,000  tons;  in  1842,  it  was  3,419,000  tons; 
and  in  1847,  a  year  when  free  trade,  according  to  the  predictions  of  some,  ought  to 
have  been  fatal  to  our  commercial  marine,  it  amounted  to  3,952,000  tons.  Then 
take  the  number  of  seamen.  The  number  of  seamen  in  the  Britisli  commercial 
marine,  in  1814,  was  172,000;  in  1827,  the  number  was  154,000;  in  1842,  the 
number  was  214,000  ;  and  in  1847,  it  was  232,000.  It  is  upon  the  extent  of  your 
commercial  marine  and  number  of  your  seamen,  that  your  main  reliance  must  be 
placed  in  the  event  of  war.  As  to  the  question  of  impressment,  the  difficulty  inhe- 
rent in  that  question  applies  equally  to  your  system  whether  you  maintain  the 
navigation  laws  or  abrogate  them.  In  either  case  you  may  resort,  if  you  think  fit, 
to  impressment ;  but  is  not  the  time  amved  when  it  is  important  to  consider  whether 
you  can  safely  rely  upon  impressment  ?  I  do  not  say  one  word  in  favour  of  the 
abandonment  of  that  system.  It  may  be  necessary  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  to 
resort  to  it;  but  consider  the  material  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  your  naval 
marine  as  well  as  in  your  commercial  marine;  consider  that,  after  the  duration  of 
a  very  long  peace,  the  men  whom  you  impress  will  be  much  less  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  man-of-war  tlian  they  used  to  be,  when  there  was  only  a  short  interval 
of  peace — when  there  were  ra|)id  alternations  of  i)cace  and  war.  Consider  how  much 
more  important  it  will  bo  for  your  naval  security  to  have  skilled  and  experienced 
mariners.  Consider  tlie  progress  steam  navigation  has  made;  how  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  mere  impressment  to  supply  tlie  moans  of  navigating  steam  ships. 
AH  these  things  are  deserving  most  serious  consideration.  If  the  repeal  of  the 
naviijation  laws  would  impair  your  commercial  marine,  this  would  be  a  powerful 
ar'^iiinent  against  their  repeal.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  this  country,  without  such 
f:i''titious  aid,  can  enter  into  com])etition  with  any  country  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Richmond  says,  that  under  the  system  of  protection,  the  shipowners  iiavc  lost  half 
tiicir  capital,  and  derived  no  profit  from  the  otiier  lialf.  The  member  for  Buck- 
JM^^liainshire,  speaking  of  the  Baltic  trade,  remarked  that  the  Baltic  powers  have 
jiorts  that  are  closed  with  ice  for  four  months  of  the  year.  Compare,  then,  the 
favoured  position  and  climate  of  this  country  with  that  of  the  Baltic  ]iowers  ;  consider 
I  he  enormous  natural  disadvanta^-e  under  which,  as  mariiinic  powers,  they  labour,  in 
havin;,^  their  ports  for  four  months  of  the  year  closed  with  ice.  With  those  powers, 
us  to  the  general  eomnieree  of  the  world,  you  surely  have  no  need  to  fear  competi- 
tion. Then  take  France;  France  has  a  strict  system  of  navigation  laws,  and  what 
has  it  done  for  her  mercantile  marine?  Do  you  fear  competition  with  that  coun- 
try? Does  not  the  state  of  the  mercantih!  marine  of  France  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  maritime  superiority  does  not  depend  upon  natural  causes,  ui)on  the  habits, 
position,  anil  necessities  of  a  country,  antl  not  upon  navigation  laws?  No  navigation 
laws,  however  cxchusive,  tan  give  to  France  a  commercial  marine  that  can  enter  into 
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competition  with  yours.  Now,  take  the  United  States.  Tlie  evidence  of  your 
increasing  marine  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  wherein 
you  enter  into  tair  competition,  has  been  most  satisfactory  as  to  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  compete  with  America.  'Jlie  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, referred  to  tlie  trade  with  Rio  Janeiro,  and  added  that  in  that  port  there  was 
a  large  number  of  American  ships  as  compared  with  British  ships.  With  great 
deference  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  1  do  not  tliink  that  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  question.  There  is  a  direct  intercourse  between  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  United 
States.  Rio  Janeiro  takes  her  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  tliey  in  return  send 
their  wheat  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  special  intercourse  between  them 
with  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete;  but  it  is  no  proof  of  our  general  inability 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  United  States,  that  in  a  port  where  there  is  a 
large  direct  trade  with  the  United  States,  we  should  have  fewer  siiips  than  that  power. 
I  will  not  venture  into  statistical  details,  but  I  must  refer  to  the  evidence  of  one  wit- 
ness who  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  That  witness  was  Captain  Briggs. 
lie  was  master  of  an  American  liner,  and  employed  in  the  direct  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  England.  1  never  saw  a  witness  whose  evidence 
appeared  to  me  more  entitled  to  credit.  If  there  was  an  exception,  it  was  in  his 
unwillingness  to  give  an  answer  unfavourable  to  the  marine  of  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  his  own.  We  examined  him  on  the  important  point,  whether  or  no  we 
are  unable  to  compete  with  the  United  States,  on  account  of  any  circumstance  that 
can  justly  entitle  our  marine  to  protection?  We  are  told,  that  we  cannot  compete 
with  the  ships  of  some  countries  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  ship- 
wrights. In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  a  shipwright  in  this  country,  at  6s.  a  day,  is 
worth  three  times  more  tiian  the  shipwright  of  some  countries  who  receives  only  half 
the  sum.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  tlie  value  of  labour  by  the  amoimt  of  wages  paid 
to  the  labourer.  We  went  througli  the  whole  of  this  question  with  Captain  Briggs. 
We  asked  him,  "  What  are  the  wages  of  a  shipwright  in  America?"  His  answer  was 
— "  They  are  lO.v.  a  day — two  dollars  on  the  average  have  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
been  paid  to  an  American  shipwright."  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  you  rely 
on  the  fact,  that  Norwegian  ships  can  be  built  at  less  expense  than  yours  on  account 
of  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  Norwegian  shipwrights,  you  must 
admit  tliat  you,  who  pay  only  5s.  or  Gs.  a  day  for  a  British  shipwright,  a  first-rate 
workman,  can  compete  with  great  advantage  with  the  Americans,  who  pay  lOs.  a 
daj'  to  an  American  shipwright.  Then  the  wages  of  seamen  have  been  relied  on.  We 
asked  Captain  Briggs  what  wages  he  paid  ?  He  said — to  an  American  seaman  64.S.  a 
month.  Those  were  very  high  wages;  but  we  asked  him  whether  he  always  em- 
ployed American  seamen  ?  He  answered  that  he  did  not,  but  constantly  took 
English  seamen  from  Livei'iiool.  We  asked  him  whether  he  paid  them  64.?.?  He  said, 
No;  betook  English  sailors  at  Liverpool,  and  paid  them50.v. ;  consequently,  an  Anieri- 
can  seamen  receives  14^.  a  month  more  than  English  seamen:  the  wages,  then,  both 
of  shipwrights  and  seamen  are  greatly  in  our  favour.  We  then  proceeded  to  examine 
him  as  to  the  comparative  expense  of  shipbuilding  in  the  two  countries.  Now,  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  says,  he  detests  the  tar  and  pitch  of  this  question ; 
but  the  tar  and  the  pitch  and  comparative  expense  of  building  ate  most  important 
elements  of  the  question.  It  may  be  very  agreeable  to  select  this  or  that  gentleman 
and  hold  him  up  to  ridicule;  but  the  real  points  of  this  case  that  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  rational  men,  alarmed  about  our  national  strength,  are  not  whether 
this  or  that  gentleman  has  involved  himself  in  some  inconsistency,  but  whether 
we  can  compete  with  foreign  countries  without  exclusive  privileges,  unfavourable 
to  commerce;  and  you  must  listen  to  sonie  of  these  details  if  you  wisli  to  form  a 
sound  judgment.  As  to  the  Baltic  traiie,  I  think  you  cannot  be  under  any 
apprehension.  I  want  to  show  tliat  there  is  no  fear  of  France,  who,  with  her 
strict  navigation  laws,  has  a  dwindling  marine;  and  I  want  also  to  show  you,  that 
the  prosperity  and  increasing  sliipping  of  America  are  not  inconsistent  with 
your  own;  nay,  that  they  are  rather  the  indications  of  your  prosperity.  Open  a 
free  commercial  intercourse  witli  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be  a  reciprocal 
benefit.  The  increase  of  your  prosperity,  will,  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence, 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  American  marine.  But  I  return  to  the  question, 
whether  you  are  able  or  not  to  compete  with  the  United  States.     We  asked  Captain 
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liriggs,  "  How  do  voii  stand  in  respect  to  timber  ?"  Captain  Briggs  said,  "  Tlie 
timber  comes  from  South  Carolina  and  from  Florida — there  is  a  shipment  and  an 
unshipment;"  and  he  very  much  doubted  whether  or  no,  as  this  country  was  a  great 
emporium  for  timber,  the  Americans  had  any  great  advantage  over  us.  We  asked 
him,  "  Where  do  you  get  your  sails  and  canvass  from  ?" — "  From  England."  "  Your 
ironwork?" — "  We  import  that  from  England."  "  Your  copper?" — "From  Eng- 
land." "  Your  cordage  ?  " — "  We  make  cordage  in  the  United  States,  but  we  import 
the  hemp  from  Russia;  and  cordage  is  10  per  cent,  higher  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land." What  is  the  general  result  of  this  comparison  ?  There  are  shipwrights'  wages, 
10s.  a  day  ;  seamen's  wages  14s.  a  month  higlier  than  your  own  ;  timber  nearly  on 
an  equality  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  inccpiality,  you  have  the  power  to  redress  it ;  in  sails 
and  canvass  you  have  the  advantage;  in  ironwork  the  advantage— nay,  they  take 
their  ironwork  from  you;  in  copper  you  have  the  advantage;  in  cordage  an  advan- 
tage of  10  per  cent.  Why,  then,  should  you  be  afraid  t;)  compete  with  America, 
either  in  the  building  or  the  navigation  of  sliips  ?  We  asked  Captain  Briggs,  "  What 
is  the  cost  of  building  a  12-years'  sliip  in  England?"  Every  gentleman  present,  I 
presume,  knows  what  a  12-years'  ship — A,  number  one — is.  Captain  Briggs  said,  "  I 
calculate  that  a  12-years'  ship  can  be  built  and  fitted  in  England  as  cheaply  as  a  10- 
years'  ship  in  America."  Still  there  were  points  in  which  tlie  American  had  an 
advantage  over  us,  which  it  Avas  impossible  for  him  to  conceal ;  and  let  me  ask  you  to 
consider  seriously  what  are  the  points  in  which  that  advantage  consists.  We  asked 
Captain  Briggs — "Do  you  make  your  passage  quicker?" — "Yes,  by  some  daj's 
quicker  than  an  English  ship."  "  How  do  you  account  for  that?"  He  said,  that 
the  American  captains  were  better  paid  than  the  English;  that  they  were  paid  in  a 
different  manner;  that  the  English  captains  were  paid  by  the  montii,  while  the 
Americans  have  a  commission  on  tlie  amount  of  freight;  that  they  have  a  double 
interest  in  quick  voyages,  because  thej'  are  paid,  not  by  fixed  periods  of  time,  but 
by  the  voyage,  and  because  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  the  cargo  clean 
and  dry.  He  told  us  that  he  never  permitted  spirits  to  be  drunk  on  board — that  he 
had  introduced  the  temperance  system — that  he  found  all  the  men  willing  to  conform 
to  it;  and  in  stress  of  weather,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  rigging  all  night, 
temperance  men  were  better  able  to  l)ear  it  than  men  who  were  accustomed  to  drink 
spirits.  Now,  as  to  those  particulars  in  which  the  American  captain  has  an  advantage, 
what  claim  liave  you  for  protection,  If,  indeed,  you  had  to  bring  your  canvass  from 
America,  and  your  copper,  and  your  iron,  and  to  pay  10s.  a  day  to  shipwrights,  and 
6-ls.  a  month  to  seamen,  you  might  have  some  claim;  but  you  have  no  right  to  claim 
protection  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  or  conduct  of  either  American  captains  or 
men.  Nay,  consider  this:  if  the  effect  of  your  protective  system  lias  been  to  induce 
your  mariners  to  j)lace  a  false  reliance  upon  it;  if  they  thought,  "  We  are  protected, 
and  therefore  we  may  neglect  the  precautions  whicli  other  men  take;"  tlieu,  not  only  is 
there  no  pretence  for  giving  proteciion,  but  i)r()teclion  is  the  cause  of  your  inferiority. 
If  you  neglect  habits  of  temperance  -if  you  will  not  pay  attention  to  the  stowing  of 
the  cargo — if  you  will  not  give  the  captain  a  direct  interest  in  making  a  rapid  voy- 
age, and  in  landing  his  cargo  dry  and  clean;  be  not  surprised  that  the  British 
or  American  merchant  gives  a  ])reterence  to  an  American  shi|);  and  do  not  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  continue  to  you  jjrotection,  raising  the  rate  of  freight  against 
tlie  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  in  this  country,  because  you  neglect  the  precau- 
tions whicli  ensure  tlu;  su[)eriority  of  your  rivals.  If  tiiis  evidence  be  true  in  these 
details  as  to  copper  and  ironwork,  as  to  sails  and  canvass  and  cordag-e,  is  there  any 
reason  to  fear  c<)mi)etition  will)  tliat  power  wliich  you  must  adnut  to  be  j'our  only 
formidal)le  comjH'titor  ?  Now,  take  the  case  with  respect  to  your  own  colonies.  Can 
you  long  resist  tlu;  claim  of  Canada?  If  the  freiglit  from  New  York  is  so  much  lower 
than  the  freight  from  Montreal,  that  tlie  citizen  of  liie  IJiiiu'd  States  brings  his  produce 
to  this  country  at  a  (du-aper  rate — nay,  he  seduces  Canadian  produce  to  come  by  New 
York  instead  of  down  the  St.  liavvreiice — how  long  can  we  resist  the  claim  of  the 
Canaiiian  to  be  admitted  to  ecpial  privileges  in  British  ports  with  the  American?  Is 
it  fair?  Consider  the  peculiar  |)osition  of  that  country.  Can  we  subject  Canadian 
proilucc  to  a  disadvantage  in  Briti-h  markets,  unless  it  can  be  ])roved  conclusively, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence  we  must  retain  the  exclusive  possession  of 
this  colonial  trade?  I  believe  we  cannot  in  justice  maintain  that  principle.     Yet  to 
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abandon  it  will  be  a  violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  navigation  law. 
Now,  will  you  consent  to  enter  into  the  committee  with  a  previous  restriction  that 
shall  prevent  you  from  doing  that  which  the  interests  of  Canada,  and  justice  to 
Canada,  require  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  farce  to  enter  into  that  committee  with  a  pledge, 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  will  construe  into  an  obligation,  that  you  shall  not  admit 
the  produce  of  Canada  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  freight  as  you  admit  the 
produce  of  America?  Upon  these  grounds  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  befitting 
this  House  to  consider  the  state  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  with  a  view  to  an  exten- 
sive alteration  of  them.  I  shall  reserve  for  separate  discussion  many — I  am  loth  to  call 
them  details,  because  they  are  in  themselves  of  the  utmost  importance;  but  I  wish 
to  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  main  question.  With  respect  to  the 
policy  of  opening  the  coasting  trade,  or  continuing  the  restriction,  I  shall  reserve 
that  point  at  present.  With  respect  to  the  policy  of  requiring  from  a  British  ship- 
owner that  he  shall  have  three-fourths  of  his  crew  composed  of  British  seaman,  upon 
that  point,  also,  I  should  wish  to  say  nothing  at  present.  With  regard  to  the  mode 
of  making  the  alterations  which  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  proposes,  I  wish  to  reserve 
that  most  important  matter  for  that  mature  consideration  wiiich  it  fully  deserves. 
That  mature  consideration  cannot  be  given  without  a  full  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  the  principle  by  which  our  reciprocity  treaties  are  regulated  ;  but  I  will  throw  out 
one  or  two  observations — they  are  for  consideration  only — upon  this  subject.  I  think, 
with  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  the  first  impression  is  in  favour  of 
proceeding  by  reciprocity  treaties;  the  first  impression  is,  that  the  Crown  should  be 
empowered  to  grant  concessions  to  any  power  which  is  willing  to  make  equivalent 
concessions  to  us.  But  on  the  other  hand  ii  is  deserving  of  consideration  whether  or 
no  these  reciprocity  treaties  are  not  in  themselves  sources  of  verj'  great  ditficulties. 
Reciprocity  treaties  are  of  two  kinds — the  one  comprehending  that  which  is  called 
"  the  most  favoured  nation  clause  ;"  the  other  requiring  that  you  shall  extend  to  a 
certain  power  the  same  privileges  which  another  power  possesses,  provided  the  for- 
mer will  make  the  same  concessions  to  you  which  have  been  made  by  the  latter. 
This  seems  simple  enough  ;  but  when  you  come  to  act  practically  upon  those  treaties, 
you  find  they  involve  very  great  difficulties.  My  right  hon.  friend  says — and  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  observation — that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  case  of  dif- 
ferential duties  on  navigation,  and  on  the  import  of  goods  under  a  tariff.  I  admit 
there  is;  but  still  it  is  most  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  concessions  which 
a  given  country  is  willing  to  make,  or,  in  fact,  has  the  power  to  make,  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  concessions  which  have  been  made  by  some  other  country,  the  commer- 
cial demands  and  commercial  produce  of  which  may  be  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
And  with  regard  to  recijjrocity  treaties,  I  foresee  the  risk  of  great  difficulty  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  power  which  the  government  proposes  to  retain  of  reimposing 
restriction,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  exercise.  The  system  would  be  an  inver- 
sion of  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  parliament.  Under  it  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  the  source  of  favour — the  House  of  Commons  will  relax,  the  Crown 
will  restrain.  The  House  of  Commons  will  give  universal  privileges,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years  the  invidious  and  difficult  duty  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
Crown  of  withdrawing  the  privileges  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  granted.  I 
wish  the  ministers  to  consider  the  policy  of  giving  a  temporary  duration  to  the 
act,  so  that  at  a  certain  period  tlie  privileges  conferred  by  act  of  parliament 
would  terminate  without  the  Crown  being  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  painful  duty  of  re- 
imposing  restrictions.  Suppose  tiie  trade  were  to  be  opened  for  a  period  of  five 
years ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  privileges  given  would  necessarily  expire,  and 
every  country  would  have  notice  that  they  had  the  means  of  averting  the  re-establish- 
ment of  restrictions  by  entering  into  some  arrangement  with  this  country.  I  would 
rather  see  the  object  effected  in  that  manner  than  by  new  rec-iprocity  treaties.  I 
had  rather  that  other  countries  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  independent  legis- 
lation— that  America,  for  instance,  should  do  what  she  has  to  do  by  voluntary  legis- 
lation than  by  treaty.  The  same  difficulty  applies  to  the  power  which  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  take  of  reimposing  restrictions.  ["Divide!"]  I  am  aware  that 
the  argument  is  exhausted,  and  feel  obliged  to  the  House  for  the  attention  which  it 
has  afforded  me.  I  advise  hon.  members,  before  they  determine  to  exclude  ail 
improvement  of  these  navigation  laws,  to  consider  that  this  great  shipping  trade  and 
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the  increase  of  the  commercial  marine  are  dependent,  not  on  the  navigation  laws, 
but  on  the  prosperity  of  commerce.  Wiiatever  tends  to  promote  that  prosperity  tends 
to  increase  your  cnmmercial  marine.  You  rely  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
You  confidently  predict  that  Mr.  Huskisson  would  never  have  consented  to  the 
proposed  relaxation  of  the  navigation  lav/s.  But  Mr.  Huskisson  dealt  with  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  and  went  as  far  as  he  safely  could  in  relaxing  these  laws. 
Mr.  Huskisson  may  have  said  at  the  time  that  the  colonial  intercourse  and  the  coast- 
ing trade  must  be  preserved  intact;  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  those  modi- 
cations  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  those  laws  which  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  change  of  circumstances  and  the  demands  of  British  interests.  Instead  of 
relying  upon  a  particular  observation  of  Mr.  Huskisson  with  regard  to  the  colonial 
trade  or  the  coasting  trade,  let  us  rather  advert  to  the  broad  principles  which  he  laid 
down  of  permanent  and  universal  application.  This  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  speech  on  colonial  policy,  which  contains  truths  applicable  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  present  time,  and  applicable  to  your  colonial  intercourse  and 
colonial  empire  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Mr.  Huskisson  said — 
"  Tiiese,  it  may  be  objected,  are  but  vague  and  speculative  imj)rovements,  which  may 
never  be  realised.  It  may  be  so ;  biit  if  I  am  called  upon  to  point  out  specifically 
the  precise  mode  and  course  of  operations  by  which  the  benefits  of  this  new  system 
are  to  make  their  way  into  the  West  Indies,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  that  I  can 
do  no  such  thing.  Yet,  in  making  this  avowal,  let  me  remind  the  committee  that 
in  1813,  when,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  I2ast  India  Company's  charter,  their  mono- 
poly of  trade  was  greatly  relaxed,  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men  in  that  trade 
could  not  point  out,  precisely,  what  new  channels  of  commerce  could  be  opened  with 
the  East  Indies.  Nay,  they  denied  that  any  new  channels  could  be  explored  by  the 
];rivate  trader,  or  that  any  benefits  could  accrue  to  India  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
turnier  monopoly^  But  new  channels  have  been  explored,  new  benefits  have  been 
conferred;  proving,  as  the  history  of  all  modern  commerce  proves,  that  whenever 
j'ou  give  a  free  scope  to  capital,  to  industry,  to  the  stirring  intelligence  and  active 
spirit  of  adventure  which  so  strongly  mark  the  present  times,  you  are  in  fact  open- 
ing new  roads  to  enterprise,  and  affording  new  facilities  to  the  interchange  of  the 
productions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  earth — that  interchange,  of  which  the 
advantages  must  be  reciprocal,  and  of  which  the  extension  to  new  countries  is, 
jjorhaj)?,  the  surest  harbinger  of  their  improvement  and'civilisation." 

These  are  great  truths,  the  recognition  of  which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
])erity  of  your  colonics,  to  extend  their  commercial  relations,  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  European  countries.  Under  such  a  system  the  ties  which  bind  to  you  your 
colonial  dependencies  would  be  strengthened,  not  by  the  exercise  of  imwer,  not  by 
restraint,  but  by  the  conviction  that  England  was  prepared  to  abandon  that  princi- 
ple of  colonial  policy  hitherto  adopted  by  every  country  in  the  world,  namely,  to 
make  the  interests  of  the  colonies  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country. 

The  atncndment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  comn)ittee;  the  navi- 
gation acts  were  considered,  and  the  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 
June  29,  1848. 

In  the  dcltate  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  Sugar  Duties — 

tSiR  RoniKT  I'lcici.  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  T  should  most  imj)erfectly  express  my 
feelings  if,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  1  am  about  to  make,  I  were  to  come  to 
u  conclusion,  or  even  to  utter  a  word,  which  should  appear  to  imply  indifference  to 
the  condition  of  our  trausniarine  possessions.  With  the  depressed  condition  of  our 
colonies — with  the  ditliculties  and  eniharrassnunits  of  those  who  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  them  in  various  relations,  I  fi'el  the  deepest  sympathy;  and  sorry  should 
I  b(;  Jnstly  to  iruMir  the  re])roa('h  directed  by  the  lion,  member  jfor  the  University  of 
Oxford  fSir  U.  II.  Inglis)  against  some,  that  tlujy  are  disposed  to  prefer  mere 
pecuniary  and  material  interests  to  the  higher  considerations  of  public  policy  which 
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are  interwoven  with  this  great  question.  I  consider  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  by  which  a  great  empire  has  been  founded — utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  by  which  a  great  empire  can  be  maintained — were  we  now,  in  a  time  of 
colonial  depression  and  distress,  to  enter  into  cold  calculations  whether  it  is  for  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  this  country  to  maintain  our  connection  with  tlie  colonies.  I 
repudiate  all  such  considerations.  1  remember  that  those  colonies  have  long  been 
identified  with  us  — I  recollect  that  they  stood  by  our  side  during  the  great  conflicts 
that  convulsed  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  last  century — I  recollect  during  the  last 
century,  in  1783,  on  the  declaration  of  independence  by  many  provinces  of  this 
country,  these  colonies  remained  united  to  us,  and  stood  faithful  under  all  tempta- 
tions to  revolt.  I  remember  that  during  that  greater  conflict  which  ended  with  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  these  colonies,  on  many  occasions,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  stonn 
of  war — that  they  were  the  conductors  by  which  its  fury  was  diverted  from  our 
shores.  I  recollect  that  in  our  failures  and  defeats,  as  they  had  shared  in  our 
victories,  they  shared  in  our  dejection.  No,  I  will  not  do  them  the  injustice  to  say 
they  were  ever  dejected  and  dispirited.  They  had  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  and  saw 
in  defeat  and  failure  only  a  motive  for  renewed  exertions.  Their  determination  was 
only  the  more  confirmed  to  uphold  the  honour  and  power  of  the  empire.  I  approach 
this  question,  then,  with  tlie  deep  feeling  that  those  higher  considerations  ought  to 
prevail  over  mere  pecuniary  and  material  interests.  Independently  of  these,  there 
are  social  considerations  of  a  yet  higher  order.  I  utterly  reject  the  argument  that 
because  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those  colonies  are  prospering,  we  can  safely 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  remaining  5  per  cent.  The  smaller  the  proportion  of  the 
white  population,  the  more  important  is  it  for  the  great  purposes  of  civilisation  that 
we  should  cherish  that  population.  Whatever  may  be  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies,  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  misfortune  to 
the  cause  of  civilisation,  refinement,  and  humanity,  than  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the 
white  population.  The  white  population  forms  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  barbarism.  If  that  white  population  were  annihilated,  the  cause  of  civilisation,  of 
religion,  of  growing  refinement,  would  suffer  in  an  incalculable  degree.  It  is  with 
such  feelings — with  a  deep  conviction  rif  the  importance  of  these  colonies,  taking  the 
warmest  interest  in  their  welfare,  cherishing  the  deepest  sympathy  with  their  pre- 
sent distress — that  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this  great  question.  The  severity 
of  their  distress  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  On  all  hands  a  sincere  desire  exists  to 
provide,  if  possible,  a  remedy  for  that  distress.  To  any  of  the  ordinary  objections  to 
special  interference  on  our  part  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach 
importance.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  case  of  the  colonies  is  a  peculiar  one;  that 
on  account  of  our  past  legislation,  they  have  a  claim  to  be  exempt  from  rules  which 
are  justly  applied  to  ordinary  cases.  I  shall  not  oppose  to  the  interests  of  the 
colonies,  those  of  the  consumers  in  this  country  :  first,  because  the  interests  of  the 
consiimer  are  coincident  with  those  of  those  colonies ;  and,  secondly,  because  no 
interest  of  a  merely  pecuniary  character  ought  to  prevail  against  those  higher  in- 
terests which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 

The  severity  of  colonial  distress  being  admitted,  a  proposal  is  made  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  remedy  of  that  distress.  That  proposal  is  met  by  a  proceeding,  justifiable, 
possibly,  under  certain  circumstances,  but,  at  least,  of  a  novel  kind.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  S.  Pakington)  that  we  should  assent  to  a  reso- 
lution, the  effect  of  which  is  to  refuse  consideration  of  the  plan  offered  by  her  Majesty's 
government — to  send  it  back  as  utterly  inefficient  and  inept — to  say,  in  substance, 
to  the  government,  "  Take  back  your  plan  :•  it  is  so  impossible  to  amend  it  that  we 
will  not  even  listen  to  it.  Take  it  away,  and  retrun  with  a  better  plan ;  if  you  do 
not,  there  are  others  who  are  ready  to  propose  one."  You,  who  support  this  resolu- 
tion, object  to  the  present  law.  You  are  not  content  to  be  passive.  You  are  not  con- 
tent with  inaction.  You  admit  that  some  decisive  step  is  necessary — that  the  present 
law  must  be  altered  ;  but  you  refuse  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  that  plan  which 
is  proposed  to  you  by  the  government.  Now,  recollect  the  state  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies — recollect  they  are  suffering  great  distress;  that  tliey  are  impatient  for  a 
remedy ;  that  they  are  looking  to  you  to  satisfy  their  expectations  on  that  head. 
This  resolution  of  my  hon.  friend  implies  that  the  distress  can  be  remedied  by  legis- 
lation.    The  resolution  has  no  import  if  it  cannot.     It  assumes  that  those  calamities 
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which  have  befallen  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Mauritius,  or  the  East  Indies,  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation — that  the  case  admits  of  a  remedy,  but  that  the 
government  remedy  is  not  the  true  one.  Now,  if  you  carry  that  resolution,  there 
will  be  great  triumph.  The  vote  will  be  wafted  to  the  colonies  en  wings  swifter 
than  those  of  the  wind;  but  the  very  first  mail  that  returns  will  bring  this  demand, 
"  What  are  those  more  effectual  remedies  which  you,  who  are  parties  to  this  resolu- 
tion, have  to  propose  for  the  relief  of  the  West  Indies  ?  "  To  that  demand  you  must 
give  an  answer.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  can  give  an  answer  to  the 
colonists.  It  is  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  his  committee.  I  have  read  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  committee.  Occupied  as  I  have  been  by  other  committees  and  by 
other  business,  yet,  from  the  great  importance  of  the  noble  lord's  committee,  I  have 
read  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken ;  and  no  consideration  shall  prevent  me  from 
expressing  the  opinion,  that  a  flood  of  light  lia<  been  thrown  upon  the  position  of  tlie 
West  India  colonies  which  could  not  have  been  throw  n  upon  it,  unless  that  committee 
had  been  presided  over  by  a  chairman  bringing  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  the 
assiduity,  the  zeal,  and  the  knowledge  which  were  displayed  by  the  noble  lord. 
Now,  the  noble  lord  is  ready  to  propose  a  resolution  which  justifies  him  in  rejecting 
the  plan  of  the  government.  That  resolution  would,  no  doubt,  correspond  with  the 
draught  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  noble  lord,  but  negatived  by  the  committee. 
Tlie  noble  lord,  therefore,  can  personally  fulfil  the  expectations  which  will  be  raised 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  House  assenting  to  the  amendment  of  my  hon.  friend. 
But,  unless  this  House  has  something  effectual  to  propose — something  much  more 
e'.lt'ctual  tlian  the  plan  suggested  by  the  government — the  result  of  our  adopting  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend  will  only  be  to  aggravate  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
which  the  colonists  already  experienced.  If  we  assent  to  the  resolution  of  my  hon. 
friend  (Sir  James  Pakington),  what  is  it  that  we  intend  to  offer  to  the  West  India 
body  by  way  of  relief?  Can  we  revert  to  the  measure  of  1845?  Can  we  again 
establish  the  distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour,  and  sugar  the 
produce  of  free-labour?  Sir,  I,  for  one,  deeply  regret  that  a  further  experiment  was 
not  made  of  that  measure.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  that  tlie  opening  of 
the  market  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  slave  grown  sugar,  was  of  no  advantage 
to  those  who  produced  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  that  the  vacuum 
caused  by  our  diverting  free-labour  sugar  from  the  continent  was  immediately  sup- 
plied by  slave-labour  sugar,  and  that  therefore  the  exclusion  of  slave-labour  sugar, 
from  the  British  market  was  nodiscouragement  lo  the  production  of  slave-labour  sugar. 
Whatever  our  theoretical  reasoning  on  tiie  subject  may  be,  the  undoubted  fact  is  that 
encouragement  was  given  both  in  Cuba  and  in  Brazil,  to  the  ))roduction  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  by  the  measure  which  admitted  it  into  the  British  market.  The 
planters  connected  with  those  colonies  did  consider  the  admission  of  their  produce 
into  the  English  market  a  practical  benefit ;  they  considered  the  direct  and  immediate 
•admission  of  the  article  into  the  British  market  a  greater  advantage  to  them  than  any 
indirect  beifefit  which  they  might  receive  from  the  filling  up  of  the  vacuimi  in  the 
markets  of  tlu;  continent.  If  1  had  had  the  direction  of  the  councils  of  her  Majesty 
at  that  period,  I  certainly  would  have  advised  a  more  extended  trial  of  the  measure 
of  ]H4-'}.  In  IK4(>  a  ciiange  of  government  took  place,  and  I  assented  to  the  measure 
])ropo^ed  by  the  noble  lord  for  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar.  I  assented  to  it 
ujiou  the  fjrounds  fully  explained  by  me — grounds  in  a  groat  degree  connected  with 
the  state  of  parties  at  tlu^  time,  aiid  the  pul)lic  evils  in  that  state  of  parties  of  another 
change  of  governuicnt  within  the  period  of  six  weeks.  But  I  did  not  give  that  vote 
merely  from  a  de-iin;  on  general  grounds  to  arrest  the  evils  of  another  change  of 
administration.  I  did  not  exclude  from  my  consideration  the  special  interests  of  the 
colonies,  as  they  could  l)e  alfected  by  that  change,  A  protracted  conflict  on  this  very 
question  must  be  the  result;  and  who  could  dout)t  that  the  great  alterations  made  in 
]84.'5  and  184fi  in  our  commercial  code  by  the  further  ap]>licatioii  of  the  principles  of 
fr('e-trad(!  to  many  aiticles  of  fi)reigu  ])n)duce,  would  have  reiidereil  the  struggle  to 
exempt  the  produce  of  our  sugar  e()lt)ni<'s  from  the  application  of  those  princijjles  one 
of  very  doubtful  is^^iie  ?  ('ould  any  government  then  to  be  constituted  have  given  an 
assurance  to  the;  Ib-itish  colonial  proprietor  that  slave-labour  sugar  would  be  perma- 
n<-titly  <'xclu(ied  fnim  the  Hriti.sli  maiket?  iuipossihle.  The  very  fact  of  the  defeat 
of  a  government  ujjon  the  sugar  (lucstion  would  have  totally  changed  the  position  of 
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that  question.  Their  successors  could  only  have  proposed  an  annual  sugar  bill. 
Every  year  there  would  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  question.  Every  year  the  cuh)nisti 
would  have  been  dreading-  the  i.^sue  of  this  continual  conflict,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  on  tlie  other  hand,  would  have  hoped  that  its  result  would  be  the 
admission  of  their  produce  into  the  British  market.  The  noble  lord  proposed  a  per- 
manent sugar  bill,  having  this  good  efliict  at  least  that  it  terminated  that  annual 
conflict  which  would  have  ensued  on  the  suliject  of  the  sugar  duties,  had  no  such 
measure  been  introduced.  Had  we  defeated  the  bill  of  184G,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence?  The  certainty  of  the  future  struggle  would  have  prevented  the 
application  of  capital  in  the  colonies  ;  it  woidd  have  deferred  the  establishment  of  an 
improved  system  of  culture  and  of  conmiercial  confidence.  These  were  the  consi- 
derations, as  well  as  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  government  under  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  under  wiiich  they  had  assumed  power,  whicii  induced  me  to 
consent  to  the  measure  of  1846.  I  must  now  consider  the  principle  of  that  measure 
finally  settled.  Can  you  now  re-establish  a  dift'erence  between  the  produce  of  free- 
labour  and  the  produce  of  slave-labour  ?  The  Crown,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  its 
ministers,  has  admitted  the  produce  of  Cuba  upon  the  footing  of  the  produce  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States.  It  has  acknowledged  the  claim  of  Spain,  founded 
on  treaty,  to  have  the  produce  of  Cuba  so  admitted.  I  do  not  perceive  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  or  in  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  any 
advice  to  re-establish  the  distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  and 
sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour.  The  noble  lord  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
warmest  advocates  of  the  West  India  interest,  sees  the  insuperable  dilEculties  in  the 
way  of  re-establisliing  that  difference.  But  (his  is  a  most  serious  consideration.  It 
compels  me  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  the  West  India  colonists  that  hope  which 
the  lion,  baronet  (.Sir  II.  H.  Inglis)  is  willing  to  cherish,  namely,  that  the  distinc- 
tion admitted  by  the  act  of  1845  can,  after  being  destroyed,  be  again  established,  be- 
tween free-labour  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar.  I  have  not  that  hope  then  to  hold  out 
to  the  West  Indies.  I  have  f«lt  it  my  duty  to  consider  every  other  measure  thathas  been 
suggested  which  may  be  thouglit  likely  to  afford  them  relief.  I  will  take  one  that  has 
been  suggested  by  the  committee — I  mean  the  reduction  of  the  colonial  expenditure. 
I  must  at  once  declare  that  after  having  read  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee, 
it  has  left  an  impression  upon  my  mind  that  the  colonial  expenditure  does  admit 
of  very  great  reduction.  Tlie  public  establishments  of  many  of  the  colonies  are 
founded  upon  a  scale  of  imperial  dignity.  When  I  review  the  enormous  expenditure, 
especially  in  the  Mauritius  and  Jamaica,  1  am  prepared  to  hold  out  to  the  colonists 
this  pros[)ect  of  relief,  at  least,  that  there  sh.all  be,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a  most 
determined  attempt  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  within  the  narrowest  limits 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  themselves.  Tiiere  is  no  justification  at 
any  time,  but  more  especially  at  this  time  of  their  distress,  for  keeping  up  any  ex- 
penditure not  necessary  for  their  welfare.  I  wish  to  see  the  alliance  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  maintained  and  cherished.  I  wish  to  recognise  the 
colonists  as  subjects  of  the  Queen,  entitled  to  every  sympathy  and  consideration  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  are  entitled — with  the  same  claim 
that  a  wise  economy  shall  be  enforced  as  the  rule  of  government.  I  say  a  wise 
economy,  for  mere  parsimony  might  be  injurious  to  their  best  interests:  it  would  be 
miserable  economy,  for  instance,  for  the  sake  of  saving  some  .£2,000  a  year,  to 
deprive  your  colonies  of  the  services  in  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Harris,  and  Lord  Elgin.  A  niggardly  reward  to  men 
of  their  eminence  would  be  injurious  to  the  colonists  themselves.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  would  not  be  just,  speaking  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors  of  the  colo- 
nies, that  this  country  should  take  upon  itself  the  payment  of  them,  rather  than 
impose  that  charge  upon  the  colonies  themselves.  Having  reference  to  imperial 
rather  than  to  colonial  considerations,  this  counti'y  should,  1  think,  sustain  the 
charge  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors.  The  governors  of  your  colotues  should  be 
independent  of  the  colonists,  so  far  as  concerns  the  pecuniary  remuneration  of  their 
labours.  They  shouM  be  able  to  give  a  free  and  unbiassed  opinion  on  all  measures 
calculated  to  favour  the  colonists,  without  being  suspected  of  seeking  any  reward  for 
their  liberality.  They  should  also  be  in  a  position  to  overrule  the  wishes  of  those 
over  whom  they  are  placed,  when  a  sense  of  public  duty  requires  it,  without  running 
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the  risk  of  having  their  worldly  fortunes  impaired.  With  respect  to  the  remaiising 
portion  of  the  colonial  establishments — I,  for  one,  would  consent  to  any  reduction  of 
appointments  or  salaries  which  is  consistent  with  the  proper  governing  of  the  colonies. 
But  while  I  thus  speak,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  by  any  means  implying  cen- 
sure against  the  present  government  in  particular.  I  speak  solely  for  the  public 
interest,  and  am  perfectly  ready  to  take  any  blame  which  may  justly  attach  to  the 
government  preceding  that  of  the  noble  lord,  for  not  having  given  more  early 
consideration  to  this  subject.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  subordinate  colonial  otfices 
were  made  more  accessible  to  the  natives  of  the  colonies — men  acquainted  with  their 
local  interests  and  wants — those  offices  would  still  be  objects  of  ambition  even  with 
considerably  reduced  emoluments.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean 
that  you  are  to  confine  offices  in  the  colonies  to  native  colonists.  It  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  who,  exempt  from  local  prejudices,  may  serve  as  a  check  on 
others  connected  by  birth,  or  purely  local  ties,  with  the  colonies.  But  these 
enormous  salaries,  attached  to  almost  all  the  offices  under  that  of  governor,  appear  to 
me  to  admit  of  a  great  reduction.  I  apprehend  that  this  has  been  admitted  by  the 
government,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  every  retrenchment  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies.  I  did  not  understand  that  means  of  relief  to  be  excluded 
from  their  general  plan.  With  respect  to  the  police  laws  fur  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing squatting  and  vagrancy,  whatever  you  can  do,  consistently  with  justice  and  the 
real  freedom  of  the  negro  labourer,  ought  to  be  done.  How  this  can  be  done  it  may 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  without  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge  and 
experience. 

I  will  now  review  the  grievances  alleged  by  the  colonists  themselves,  and  that 
which  they  demand  by  way  of  relief.  I  will  fake  the  petition  which  was  presented 
to  this  House  by  planters,  merchants,  and  others,  of  Hanover,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  so  recently  as  December,  1847.  They  demand  the  removal  of  all 
discriminating  duties  which  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  retain  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  produce.  They  say  that  the  British  distiller,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  he  enjoys  over  the  West  Indians,  by  their  distance  from  the  market, 
has  a  protection  against  colonial  rum  of  dd.  a  gallon.  I  understand,  tliat  among 
the  measures  contemplated  by  her  Majesty's  government,  a  reduction  of  the  dif- 
ferential duty  from  9d.  to  4d.  is  in  contemplation.  I  cannot,  therefore,  hold  out  to 
the  colonists  any  hope  of  any  greater  reduction  of  the  differential  duty  than  that 
proposed  by  the  government.  I  appreliend  the  government  will  have  some  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  carrying  even  that  amount  of  reduction.  But  so  far 
as  tlie  amount  is  concerned,  there  appears  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  in  that  respect  a  full  measure  of  relief.  The  next  ground  upon  which 
it  is  alleged  that  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  retain  i)rotection  which  is 
denied  to  thom  is  this: — "•  The  British  shipowner  is  protected  by  tlie  navigation  laws, 
and  comjiels  your  memorialists  to  pay  a  freiglit  nearly  double  the  amount  they 
would  pay  if  they  were  j)ermitted  to  ship  in  other  vessels.  A  large  amount  of 
American  shijiping  leaves  the  island  of  .Jamaica  in  ballast,  and  but  for  the  protection 
affonied  to  tlie  IJritisli  shipowner,  your  memorialists  would  obtain  their  staves, 
provisions,  and  other  American  commodities  at  a  cheaper  freight,  as  well  as  transmit 
tlicir  sugar  and  rum." 

Tliat  appears  to  me  a  very  reasonable  complaint;  btit  it  is  rather  discouraging  to 
those  by  wliom  that  complaint  is  admitted  to  be  just,  and  who  are  seeking  to  apply 
a  remedy,  to  be  told  by  ollur  parties  rc])reseuting-  tlie  same  interests — "  The  re[)eal 
of  th(!  navigation  laws  will  \h'.  of  no  benefit  to  us;  tlie  producers  of  sugar  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  will  derive  greater  advantage  than  we  shall  from  the  repeal  of  those  laws." 
Now,  when  f  find  that  so  lately  as  December,  1847,  tlic  inhabitants  of  Hanover, 
in  .Jamaica,  distinctly  declared  tliat,  on  account  of  the  navigation  laws,  they  pay  for 
frciglits  nearly  double  what  their  conii)etitors  pay;  and  when,  being  willing  to  apply 
a  remedy,  we  arc  told  it  is  not  wortli  liaviiig  i  will  jtause  before  I  am  a  party  to 
the  holding  out  of  very  sanguine  expectations  as  to  tlie  power  of  parliament  to  afford 
relief  to  the  coIoiiistH. 

It  is  didicult  at  the  present  moment  fo  take  any  general  view  of  the  position  of 
the  West  India  colonies,  and  of  the' measures  that  can  be  adopted  for  their  relief, 
bccau.sc  one  great  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  is  wanting.     It  is  un- 
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certain  what  course  ought  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  squadron  placed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  A  committee  is  now  sluing' 
which  has  taken  important  evidence  on  tliat  subject,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  in  discussing  this  question,  we  had  before  us  the  evidence,  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  and  the  intentions  of  the  government.  A  large  expense  is  borne  by  this 
country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  squadron  on  the  African  coast.  Suppose  we  find 
that  the  squadron  is,  in  point  of  fact,  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
destined,  we  should  still  be  compelled  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  offeree  in  con- 
sequence of  our  engagements  with  America  and  France.  Nevertheless,  if  we  could 
convince  those  powers  that  we  do  not  seek  to  be  relieved  from  oar  engagements  on 
account  of  pecuniary  considerations,  but  bona  fide  because  the  united  scpiadron  has 
proved  to  be  of  little  avail,  it  is  not  imjjossible  that  we  and  our  allies  might  mutually 
relieve  each  other  from  existing  obligations,  and  enter  into  some  new  arrangement 
which  might  more  effectually  attain  the  object  which  all  have  in  view.  I  give  no 
positive  opinion  on  this  point.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
united  squadron  from  the  African  coast  would  increase  the  evils  of  the  slave-trade; 
but  not  having  access  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken  before  the  committee,  I 
will  not  venture  to  express  a  positive  opinion.  If,  however,  we  could  make  a 
material  saving  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  squadron  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  this 
country  would  probably  be  willing  to  apply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  s  :m  thus 
saved  to  other  means,  if  such  can  be  devised,  more  effectual  for  the  suppre  don  of 
the  slave-trade.  Any  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  West  Indies,  must  be,  I 
repeat,  necessarily  imperfect  whilst  uncertainty  prevails  a%  to  the  ultimate  decision 
with  respect  to  this  branch  of  the  question. 

Two  suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  colonies  are  offered:  one,  that  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  labour  shall  take  place  by  immigration;  the  other,  that 
assistance  shall  be  given  to  the  West  India  colonies  by  means  of  protecting  duties. 
With  respect  to  immigration  I  understand  the  government  to  admit  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  and  to  propose  that  this  country  shall  provide  the  means,  by  way  of 
loan,  of  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  colonies.  I  understand'that  £500,000 
are  to  be  advanced  for  that  purpose.  Though  I  do  not  attach  the  importance 
which  some  do  to  an  increased  supply  of  labour,  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  on  the 
other  side  as  the  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  who  said,  by  way  of  en- 
couraging us  to  grant  the  money,  "  If  I  had  this  £500,000  I  should  not  know  how 
to  apply  a  shilling  of  it."  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  attach  such  importance  as  some 
do  to  an  increased  supply  of  labour.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  The  hon. 
member  for  Bristol,  whose  evidence  is  very  important,  says  that  he  is  not  con- 
fident in  the  edicacy  of  an  increased  supply  of  labour.  The  hon.  member  states 
that  there  are  in  the  West  Indies  about  a  million  of  inhabitants,  coloured  and  white, 
and  that  the  annual  produce  of  sugar  is  only  140,000  hogsheads.  That  statement 
seems  to  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  in  the  West  Indies  labour  enough  ; 
the  only  question  is,  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  supply.  It  is  proposed 
to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  present  labourers  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  impor- 
tation of  fresh  labourers.  It  is  contended  that  this  will  operate  as  a  moral  check 
upon  idleness,  and  that  when  the  present  labourers  find  that  fresh  labourers  are  about 
to  be  introduced,  they  will  be  willing  to  work  themselves.  It  surely  will  require 
the  utmost  tact  to  apply  this  species  of  moral  check.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
importation  of  thousands  of  Coolies,  or  of  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  resident  labourers  to  work,  is  rather  a  clumsy  process.  Suppose 
you  effect  your  object,  what  is  the  result  ?  Can  thu  additional  labourers  obtain  full 
employment  ?  You  have  added  to  the  resident  population  of  the  colonies  a  number 
of  strangers — brought  thousands  of  miles  from  then-  homes — severed  from  all  their 
natural  connections — unaccustomed  to  the  labour  they  are  to  be  employed  in — not 
because  there  was  a  real  scarcity  of  labour — but  that  the  inmiigraiit  might  serve  as 
a  check  on  the  idleness  of  others.  Well,  suppose  the  check  to  be  effectual — suppose 
that  by  these  means  you  succeed  in  inducing  the  resident  population  to  work — 
you  must  have  a  superabundant  sup})ly  of  labour,  and  the  unfortunate  person  you 
have  persuaded  to  immigrate  will  be  unable  to  obtain  full  employment.  If  you 
are  to  have  immigration  at  all,  it  ought  surel}'  to  be  the  result  of  private  specula- 
tion.    We  ought,  indeed,  to  take  every  precaution  against  abuse  in  conducting 
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lliat  speculation.  We  ought  to  determine  from  what  part  the  African  coast  negroes 
might  be  brought.  We  should  ascertain  what  parts  of  the  African  coast  are 
inhabited  by  free  negroes  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  question  put  before 
them — capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  a  contract.  The  government  ought 
to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  entering  into  communication  with  the  sove- 
reigns or  individuals  at  the  head  of  tribes,  explaining  to  them  the  object  for 
which  immigration  to  the  West  Indies  is  desired,  and  should  also  take  on  itself  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  negroes  after  their  departure  from  Africa.  If, 
however,  the  government  were  to  tnidertake  the  sole  management  of  an  extensive 
scheme  of  immigration,  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a  scheme,  wanting  the  nice  tact 
which  accompanies  individual  speculation,  would  end  in  disappointment.  Facilitate, 
if  you  will,  the  operations  of  individuals  whose  particular  estates  require  the 
immigration  of  negroes,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  every  precaution  against  abuse 
on  tlie  coast  of  Atrica — against  the  possibility  of  (u-iginating  a  new  slave  trade  ; 
but  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  extent  of  active  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

Although  the  sum  of  half  a  million  is  demanded  by  government,  I  hope  they 
will  not  insist  peremptorily  on  applying  it  exclusively  to  the  jiurposes  of  immigra- 
tion ;  but  tliat,  if  they  should  be  satisfied  that  there  are  other  means  by  which 
relief  may  be  more  effectually  given  to  the  West  India  colonies  than  by  immi- 
gration, they  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  money,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  that 
way.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  modes  by  which  relief  can  be  more  effica- 
ciously administered  than  by  the  encouragement  of  immigration.  The  evidence 
respecting  the  immigration  of  the  Coolies  presents  details  most  painful  in  respect 
to  their  condition  on  their  arrival  in  tlie  colonies,  whilst  it  is  evident  that  their 
sufferings  during  the  voyage  must  have  been  horrible.  If,  then,  government  admit 
the  i)rinciple  of  aff')rding  pecuniary  aid  to  the  West  India  colonies,  the  mode  in 
which  that  relief  may  be  most  effectively  supplied  ought  to  be  left  fully  open  to  con- 
sideration. Some  colonies  are  labouring  under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  want 
of  irrigation  find  drainage.  In  others,  great  advantage  would  result  from  applying 
rem(  dies  against  drought.  Upon  these  points  we  have  very  important  evidence  from 
a  British  peer,  and  a  great  proprietor  in  Jamaica,  recently  returned  to  this  country 
from  tlie  colonies — Lord  Howard  de  Waldon.  We  have  also  the  evidence  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Rochester  (Mr.  Bernal).  He  complained,  by  the  by,  the 
other  night,  of  the  slumbers  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  treasury  bench,  and  is  himself 
indulging  in  a  nap. 

" Ilanc  veiiiam  petimusque  damusque  vicissini.  " 

L  ird  Howard  de  Walden  stntes,  that  there  is  a  district  between  Kingston  and 
Sf)anisii  Town  where  a  great  deal  of  the  finest  land  possible  coidd  be  brought  into 
cidtivation  by  making  a  cut  from  Springhead  to  the  river  Cabre.  Three  estates 
would  be  benefited  by  the  work,  which  would  cost  £4,000.  The  expense  of  the 
drain  whicii  is  necessary  to  reclaim  this  fertile  land  would  be  repaid  in  a  year  or 
two.  Now,  I  ask  the  proprietors  of  the  three  estates,  why,  under  sue!)  circumstances, 
do  you  not  reclaiin  this  magnificent  district  by  making  the  drain  yourselves?  The 
answer  is,  "We  are  impovcrisiu-d,  and  cannot  make  it;  we  must  rely  on  the  Bri- 
tish government."  But  why  did  you  not  complete  so  jirolitable  a  work  in  the  times 
of  prosperity  ?  Because  you  relied  on  protection.  Jk'cause  y(»u  relied  on  the  facti- 
tious aid  of  protection,  you  have  not  made  those  improvements  which  you  must  have 
niaile  if  you  liad  been  subject  to  the  wholesome  influences  of  competition.  What 
other  reason  can  lie  given  wh}'  the  pro]n'ictors  of  these  estates  slu>uld  not  have 
made  a  certain  drair),  at  the  cxi)ense  of  .£"4,000,  which  would  repay  the  whole  cost 
in  two  years  ?  We  are  draining  away  in  Eugiand.  and  are  content  to  receive  4  or5 
per  cent.,  on  the  outlay  ;  and  yet  these  West  India  proprietors  have  not  drained, 
ulthough  th(!rc  would  be  a  retuin  of  .')0  per  cent.  'I'he  hon.  nu'niber  for  Rochester 
s])oke  the  other  night  of  an  estate  in  Porto  Rico,  to  which  irrigation  has  been  applied 
within  the  last  five  years  with  astonishing  success.  It  aj)j)ears,  that  the  produce  of 
flu- estate  was  in  the  first  year,  10(»  hogsheads ;  in  the  second,  200;  in  the  third, 
noO;  in  the  fniu-th,  .WO;  and  in  the  following  year,  1847,  900.  If  that  can  be 
.done  by  taking  prccuutiona  against  drought — if  such   enormous  produce  can   be 
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obtained  by  simple  improvements  on  a  comparatively  small  estate,  wby  sbould  we 
despair  of  our  VVest  India  colonies  if  similar  precautions  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  were  adopted  in  them  ?  liy  such  a  course  our  colonists  would  be  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Lombardy,  the  whole  fertility  of  vvhicli  depends  on  its  system 
of  irrigation.  In  making  these  statements  in  respect  to  the  past  neglect,  and  to  the 
certain  profit  of  obvious  impi(<venients,  I  am  relying  on  the  testimony  of  West  India 
proprietors.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  says,  that  the  construction  of  a  certain  tram- 
way at  a  cost  of  £15,U00  would  benefit  sixteen  sugar  estates.  Now,  I  wish  the 
government  to  consider  whetiier  they  would  not  benefit  the  colonies  more  by  apply- 
ing a  portion  of  the  £500,000  to  the  encouragement  of  such  improvements  as  those 
to  which  l^ord  Howard  de  W^alden  refers,  than  by  stimulating  immigration  ?  1  will 
not  abandon  the  hope  that  under  the  influence  of  competition,  improvenicnts  may  be 
made  which  will  create  a  demand  for  labour  of  a  more  healthful  description  than  that 
of  cane  planting,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  great  local  prosperity  in  various  parts 
of  the  West  Indies. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  im])ortant  consideration — the  consideration 
whether  I  shall  consent  to  give  the  British  colonial  sugar  a  10s.  protecting  duty  for 
six  years.  My  hon.  friend's  (Sir  J.  Pakington's)  last  resolution  means  that  if  it 
means  anything.  I  could  not  vote  for  that  resolution  without  encouraging  a  just 
expectation,  on  the  i)art  of  the  West  Indian  body,  tliat  lOs.  protecting  duty,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  years,  would  be  the  certain  practical  result.  All  who  are 
ready  to  give  that  amount  of  protecting  duty  are  justified  in  voting  for  that  reso- 
lution. After  full  consider-ition  of  the  question,  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  vote 
for  that  protecting  duty.  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  but  from  a  conscientious  conviction  that  it  would  not 
benefit  the  West  Indies.  Why  do  I  say  that  my  hon.  friend's  last  resolution  means 
substantially  a  10.s.  duty  ?  Because  my  hon.  friend  has  proposed  previous  resolu- 
tions, indicating  fully  his  own  views  and  intentions.  He  proposed,  first,  that  no 
remedy  would  be  effectual  that  did  not  give  a  10,s.  duty  for  six  years.  He  proposed, 
secondly,  that  any  remedy  not  being  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  would  not  be  eflectual.  That  recommendation  was  a  10s.  duty  for  six 
years.  It  is  true  that  my  hon.  friend  on  the  night  fixed  for  this  discussion,  changed 
his  resolution  into  its  present  form.  But  I  would  ask  the  House  what  will  be  the  natural 
impression  of  the  West  Indian  body  ?  Will  they  not  8ay — and  justly  say — "  Although 
you  have  changed  the  resolution  in  order  to  gain  a  few  additional  votes  in  its  favour, 
yet  you  mean  a  10s.  duty  for  six  years;  and  after  you  have  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
government  plan,  the  least  we  can  expect  from  you  as  the  amount  of  protection  is 
that  recommended  by  the  committee."  I  cannot  consent  to  the  proposed  protection 
for  these  reasons.  The  West  Indian  body  is  suffering  from  a  special  and  peculiar 
cause,  namely,  the  deficient  supply  of  labour.  I  am  asked  to  give  protection,  not  to  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies  alone,  but  to  colonial  produce  generally.  I  am  asked  to  give 
lO.s.  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius,  in  both  of  which 
British  possessions  tliere  is  no  deficiency  of  labour.  They  are  to  have  the  same 
benefit  as  the  West  Indies,  although  they  have  not  the  same  cause  of  complaint. 
What  would  be  the  consequence?  You  admit  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  you  can  increase  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies.  You  will,  how- 
ever, apply  an  immediate  stimulant  to  the  production  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  East 
Indies.  They  have  plenty  of  hands.  There  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  some 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  fertile  ground  with  labourers  at  2d.  a  day.  The 
East  Indies  and  the  JNIauritius  are  to  receive,  in  common  with  the  West  Indies,  this 
encouragement  to  increased  produce,  while  they  do  not  labour  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage. Their  competition  will  be  as  injurious  to  the  West  Indies,  in  a  mere 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  foreign  competition.  It  will  be  two  years  at  least  before 
the  West  Indies  will  get  an  additional  supply  of  labour,  and  in  the  interval  I  am 
inciting  to  competition  with  them  that  portion  of  the  British  empire  which  labours 
under  no  such  difficulty.  And  what  will  be  the  result  at  the  end  of  six  years?  I 
l)resume  that  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  propose  six  years  as  tlie  limit  of  time,  and 
that  you  have  no  lurking  intention  to  continue  the  amount  of  protection  afterwards 
— that  it  is  a  bond  fide  proposal  of  protection  of  10s.  for  six  years — that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  it  will  come  to  an  abrupt  termination — and  that  the  produce  of  our  colo- 
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nies  will  then  come  into  unqualified  competition  with  the  whole  world,  whether  slave- 
labour  or  free-labour.  How  will  this  affect  the  colonists  of  Cuba  and  the  Brazils? 
Will  they  relax  their  efforts,  when  they  feel  assured  that  at  the  end  of  six  years  they 
will  have  unlimited  access  to  the  British  market  ?  How  will  this  protection,  so 
limited  as  to  time,  affect  the  West  Indies  ?  I  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Barkly.)  I  was  not  surprised  by  his  able  speech 
the  other  night.  He  spoke  with  facility  and  ease — with  unpremeditated  ability,  the 
result  of  knowledge  and  experience.  I  shall  cite  him  as  a  witness  against  a  iO.v. 
duty  for  six  years ;  and  what  can  you  say  in  answer  to  his  argument  ? — "  With 
respect,"  said  my  hon. friend,  "to  the  amount  of  protection  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  reimpose,  the  opinion  of  my  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad  is,  that  the 
sugar  cultivation  will  not  be  maintained  generally  in  the  colonies,  unless  at  least  a 
protection  of  lO.v.  a  cwt.,  to  continue  for  a  period  of  something  like  ten  years,  were 
conceded.  That  is  what  they  consider,  both  in  London  and  in  the  colonies,  as  their 
minimum.  That  opinion,  of  course,  has  great  weight  with  me,  as  coming  from  mea 
who  are  more  extensively  connected  with  the  West  Indies  than  myself;  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  such  an  amount  of  protection,  for  so  long  a  period,  would  be  for 
the  real  advantage  of  tlie  West  Indies,  if  it  were  imposed  with  the  view  of  bringing 
them  into  competition  with  .slave-labour  at  the  end  of  that  period.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  put  us  in  a  better  position  at  the  end  of  that  time  than  that  we  are  in  now. 
Even  in  the  colonies  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  where  there  is  abundant  fer- 
tility, and  plenty  of  virgin  soil,  I  think  there  would  be  much  danger  in  such  an  in- 
ducement to  extend  the  sugar  cultivation  as  that  protection  would  afford.  At  the 
present  moment,  in  those  colonies,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  reduce  the  wages, 
which  is  the  only  effectual  means  of  putting  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  on  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  basis.  I  think  the  effect  of  a  differential  duty  to  that  extent, 
for  so  long  a  period,  would  be  at  once  to  decide  that  struggle  in  favour  of  the  negro. 
I  tliink  he  would  get  his  own  way,  and  get  it  probably  to  the  amount  of  the  increased 
price  of  produce:  there  would  be  an  increase  of  wages  tantamount  to  tlie  increase  in 
the  price  of  produce,  and  therefore  the  benefit  would  go  into  the  labourer's 
pocket." 

Now,  the  last  man  I  have  any  sympathy  with  is  the  well-fed  negro  who  stands  out 
for  extravagant  wages;  and  will  you  adopt  a  proposal  which  will  give  him  the  vic- 
tory in  this  unequal  contest?  My  hon.  friend  went  on  to  say — "  With  respect  to 
the  other  colonies,  I  think  its  effects  would  be  more  disastrous  in  the  end.  I  have 
not  now  been  in  Jamaica  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  the  accounts  given  to  me  of 
the  state  of  the  island,  represent  it  to  be  in  a  niucli  worse  condition,  not  only  than 
it  was  then,  but  than  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies — almost  in  a  hopeless  state;  there- 
fore 1  do  not  wish  to  damage  their  chance  of  obtaining  additional  protection  by  any 
thing  I  may  say.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  tlie  present  proprietors 
of  Jamiiicu  if  tliey  got  such  a  protection  as  that;  but  if  it  iiad  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  production  vevy  hirtrdy,  and  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  produce  from 
India,  tiie  Mauritius,  and  other  colonies,  it  wouUl  not  permanently  benefit  even  the 
island  of  Jamaica;  it  might  benefit  the  present  proprietors,  who  might  perhaps  get 
out  of  tiieir  projierties  witli  a  sacrifice.  My  own  feeling  is,  that  there  must  be  a 
protection,  and  for  the  next  two  years  at  least.  Nothing  less  than  the  amount 
named  would  bo  sullicient  to  restore  confidence,  and  to  induce  capitalists  here  to 
support  the  cultivation  of  the  West  Indies;  it  would  be  (piite  two  years  before  any 
reduction  in  the  co>t  of  growing  our  sugar  could  be  made  by  the  importation  of  fresh 
labour.  If  sugar  were  raised  4.«.  a  cwt.  more,  by  bringing  the  (hity  up  to  10s„ 
many  estates  would  be  carried  on  ;  but  I  think  it  woidd  be  unwise  to  give  that  pro- 
tection for  any  cxteiKh'd  period  to  the  colonies,  if  it  be  intended  ultimately  that  they 
should  coMipctt!  with  slave -labour." 

I  liavt;,  I  hope,  all  projjcr  syni})athy  with  the  distress  of  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors; i)Ut  the  national  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  not  to  put  a  certain  amount  of 
money  into  the  pockets  r)f  some  few  proprietors,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  tlic  colonies.  If  we  must  pay  to  individuals  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  for  (iod's  sake  let  us  jjay  it  directly.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to 
put  tlie  sum  at  once  into  their  jiockots,  tli.m  by  giving  them  protection,  to  raise  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  and  to  stimulate  acultivatiou  tliat  is  not  likely  to  be 
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ultimately  profitable.  The  proposition  of  a  10s.  protecting  duty  for  a  limited  period 
of  six  years  is  objectionable  on  every  ground — on  the  ground  of  its  immediate  en- 
couragement to  the  East  Indies — on  the  ground  that  the  struggle  with  the  labourers 
in  the  West  Indies  would  be  decided  against  tlie  planter — and  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  increase  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  British  market,  while  it  would  offer  no  dis- 
couragement to  the  cyltivation  of  slave-grown  sugar.  I  cannot  then  consent  to  the 
proposal  for  raising  the  price  of  sugar  4s.  in  the  British  market,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  temporary  and  delusive  assistance  to  the  British  planters.  The  only  way  to 
benefit  the  West  India  proprietors  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  enable 
them  permanently  to  enter  into  competition  with  foreign  produce.  1  feel  that  by 
voting  for  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend,  I  should  be  encouraging  hopes  which 
could  not  be  fulfilled,  and  therefore  I  must  give  that  proposal  a  direct  negative.  I 
am  confident  that  if  by  means  of  protection  we  were  to  give  a  monopoly  of  the  Bri- 
tish market  to  our  colonial  possessions,  we  should  not  advance  a  single  step  towards 
securing  their  permanent  prosperity.  Take  the  case  of  distress  in  1830  and  1832. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  distress  in  1830  ?  It  was  over-production.  There  was  a 
greater  supply  than  the  home  market  could  take  off.  The  report  of  the  committee 
of  1832  is  well  worthy  your  attentive  perusal.  It  appears  from  that  report,  that  for 
many  years  previous  to  that  period,  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar;  that  it  had  increased  from  4,000,000  cwt.  to  5,000,000  cwt.,  which 
was  more  than  the  British  market  could  take  ott';  and  the  committee  expressly  say, 
that  the  only  mode  of  eflToctually  promoting  the  relief  of  the  colonies,  was  to  enable 
the  British  producer  to  undersell  the  foreigner  in  the  British  market.  Well,  at  that 
period  the  colonists  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  home  market;  there  was  not  a 
single  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  brought  in,  and  yet  they  were  then  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, owing  to  over-production.  A  monopoly  of  the  home  market  is  of  little  avail, 
unless  you  can  exactly  apportion  the  supply.  Give  a  10s.  protecting  duty,  and  you 
will  increase  the  supply  of  sugar.  If  you  increase  the  supply  beyond  the  demand  of 
this  country,  the  signs  of  declining  prosperity  will  soon  l)e  manifest.  Look  at  what 
took  place  under  the  Corn-laws  in  1822  and  1836.  There  was  exactly  the  same 
state  of  things — namely,  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  with  that  monopoly  a 
more  abundant  supply  than  the  market  could  take  off.  In  each  of  these  years  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  distress.  No  foreign  corn  had 
been  introduced;  but  the  European  markets  were  not  open  to  us,  and  our  own  was 
glutted.  Each  of  the  committees  came  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation  could  be 
of  no  avail.  The  average  price  of  wheat  was  so  low  as  39s.  4d.  a  quarter  in  1835. 
The  British  farmer  had  a  complete  monopoly — there  was  no  competition  from 
abroad — and  yet  there  was  severe  agricultural  distress.  Again,  in  1836,  that  distress 
was  announced  in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  recom- 
mended and  appointed.  But  again  no  remedy  was  suggested,  or  could  be  devised. 
As  with  corn,  so  with  sugar.  By  the  factitious  stimulus  of  protection  you  may  un- 
duly increase  the  supplj^,  but  unless  you  can  so  diminish  the  cost  of  cultivation,  as 
to  find  a  vent  in  foreign  markets  for  the  surplus  which  your  own  market  does  not 
require,  you  cannot  prevent  distress,  as  the  consequence  of  abundance. 

If  I  believed  the  protection  proposed  would  ensure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
colonies,  I  would  willingly  assent  to  it.  The  case  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  peculiar, 
that  if  by  an  infraction  of  the  principles  which  ordinarily  prevail  in  our  legislation, 
we  could  give  them  efl'ectual  and  permanent  relief,  I  would  consent  to  make  the 
special  exception  in  their  favour.  But  protection  is  not  now  the  remedy  for  their 
misfortunes. 

Gloomy  as  the  present  is,  I  cannot  contemplate  without  hope  the  prospect  of  the 
future.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  West  Indies  being  able  to  meet  competition.  Surely 
the  man  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  who  can  believe  that  the  system  of  slavery 
can  be  permanently  maintained.  What  is  the  state  of  slave-labtur  in  Cuba  at  this 
moment?  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  has  lately  made  a  visit  to  Cuba.  He  has 
seen  some  of  the  best-conditioned  estates  in  the  island.  Is  there  any  confidence 
there  in  the  maintenance  of  slave  labour?  This  is  his  account  of  the  condition  of 
Cuba.  He  is  asked  by  the  noble  lord,  the  chairman  of  the  committee — "  Are  the 
overseers  of  estates  obliged  to  go  armed?" 

lie  answers — "  Yes,  I  believe,  invariably.      The  overseer  had  his  cutlass  and  his 
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dagger,  and  he  bad  three  blood-hounds  at  bis  heels  close  by  him.  I  understood  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  island  that  no  white  man  belonging  to  an  estate  would  go 
anywhere  unarmed.  They  would  not  go  on  foot  to  any  distance;  but  on  horseback 
they  have  always  their  jjistols  besides." 

In  the  United  States,  the  status  of  slavery  is  still  maintained.  Can  I  believe  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  easy  and  confident  i^n  the  maintenance  of 
that  system?  Why  is  it  that  all  discussion  upon  this  painful  subject  is  put  down? 
Why  is  it  that  the  abolitionists  of  slavery  are  tarred  and  feathered?  It  is  because  its 
advocates  have  no  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  this  crying  evil.  That  country 
cannot  be  blessed  which  maintains  this  cursed  system  of  slavery.  There  have  been 
incessant  complaints  in  our  own  colonies  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  while 
slavery  existed.  And  why?  Because  there  was  a  blight  over  t!ie  land  wliich  sanc- 
tioned by  law  the  relation  of  proprietor  and  slave.  We  do  not  repent  of  the  sacri- 
fices we  made,  of  the  magnificent  resolution  we  evinced  in  the  face  of  Europe  to 
extinguish  the  system  of  slavery.  We  see  indeed  that  there  are  slave-owners  that 
prosper  in  the  world,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  great  riches;  but  we  do  not  say, 
"It  is  in  vain  that  we  have  cleansed  our  hearts  and  washed  our  hands  from  the 
stain  of  this  abomination."  What  position  might  we  have  been  in  at  this  moment 
if  we  had  not  taken  timely  precautions  for  the  extirpation  of  this  crying  evil  ?  Under 
no  circumstances,  at  no  time,  can  that  country  be  secure  in  which  this  condition 
of  slavery  is  permitted  to  continue.  I  trust  that  those  governments  that  are  still 
encouraging  the  slave-trade,  and,  notwithstanding  their  hypocritical  pretences, 
defying  every  effort  we  make  to  put  an  end  to  this  accursed  traffic,  will  be  wise  in 
time,  and  ponder  on  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  an  increasing  slave 
population.  Have  no  events  occurred  of  late  calculated  to  admonish  them.  There 
have  been  mighty  convulsions  in  Europe.  That  man  would  have  been  thought  a 
madman  who  six  months  since  ventured  to  predict  the  consequences  of  the  events  at 
Paris.  That  man  who  had  said  six  months  ago  that  the  contagious  influence  of 
events  at  Paris  would  involve  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  would 
have  been  thouglit  a  mad  speculator  on  the  future.  The  mighty  heavings  of  those 
convulsions  are  already  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Look  at  what  is 
l)assing  in  the  colonics  of  France.  There  are  on  every  side  useful  lessons,  by  which 
the  governments  of  Brazil,  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to  take 
timely  warning,  to  foresee  that  that  which  has  happened  in  Europe  must  precipitate 
the  lime  when  there  shall  be  a  final  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  I  hope 
that  the  abolition  of  both  will  be  ett'ected  by  timely  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernments which  now  tolerate  them.  If  it  be  not  so  eft'oeted — if  by  wise  and  provi- 
dent legislation  they  do  not  speedily  efi'ace  those  great  bh)ts  on  Christianity — still 
they  cannot  loiig  endure.  The  slave  is  destined  to  recover  his  freedom.  Let  me 
borrow,  to  express  my  own  'convictions,  the  nuignificent  language  of  Curran — 
wortliy  of  tlie  aspirations  which  he  breathed  for  tiie  freedom  of  the  slave: — "No 
matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced — no  matter  in  what 
disastrous  struggle  his  lil)erties  may  have  been  cloven  down — no  matter  what  com' 
j)lexion  incom|)atihle  witli  freedom  an  Indian  or  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon 
iiis  brow — the  time  is  f.i^t  approaching  when  his  soul  shall  walk  abroad  in  all  her 
native  m:ijesty,  when  his  body  shall  swell  beyond  the  measure  of  the  chains  which 
burst  around  him,  and  lie  shall  stand  redeemed,  regenerate,  and  disenthralled,  by 
the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  euiaucipation." 

The  amendment  by  Sir  J.  Pakington  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into 
committee. 

C  U  R  R  E  N  C  Y  . 

August  22,  1848. 

Mr.  Hi-rries,  after  a  brief  review  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  currency,  and  more 
liarticulariy  witii  regard  to  the  act  of  1844,  sui)uulle(l  ilie  t'ollovviiig  motion  : — "  Tiiat 
this  H(ju>e  will,  early  in  the  ne.\l  session  of  |)arliaineiit,  take  into  its  serious  cim- 
sideralion  the  reports  from  tlie  committee  of  this  House,  and  from  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  conununicatcd   to  this  House,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
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causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress,  and  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  my  hon.  friend 
th^  member  for  North  Warwickshire  take  credit  to  himself  for  entire  consistency  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency;  1  was  quite  prepared  to  concede  it  to  him;  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  liim  declare  that  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Horner, 
and  that  he  still  adopted  every  principle  for  which  Mr.  Horner  contended.  My  hon. 
friend  says,  indeed,  that  he  c'.itl'ered  from  Mr.  Horner  as  to  his  practical  concUision  ; 
but  he  assures  us  that  in  every  word  and  in  every  letter  of  each  of  the  thirteen  or 
'fourteen  preliminary  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  standard  of  value  moved  by 
Mr.  Horner  in  1811,  he  unreservedly  concurs.  Vv'hy,  Sir,  if  there  be  any  medium 
of  communication  between  those  who  live  and  tliose  who  liave  departed  from  amongst 
us,  Mr.  Ildrner  must  now  be  shuddering  in  his  grave  at  hearing  the  hon.  member's 
representation  that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Horner  were  in  precise  accordance  with 
his  own.  Wliat  must  be  iiis  amazement  at  hearing  the  hon.  gentleman  professing 
to  be  hi^  disciple,  and  at  the  same  time  contending  tliat  the  circulating  medium  ought 
to  represent — not  gold,  not  silver,  not  capital,  not  anything  tangible;  but  that 
•which  is  wor-e  tiian  nothing — the  debt  of  the  country  !  Your  expenditure  is  now 
;t'50,000,000,  and  to  that  extent  my  hon.  friend  would  issue  inconvertible  paper. 
Add  i>10, 000,000  to  that  expenditure,  no  matter  whether  the  resources  of  the  country 
can  bear  the  additional  charge,  and  £10.000,000  more  of  inconvertible  paper  may 
be,  according  to  my  hon.  friend,  safely  and  prudently  issued.  There  need  in  that 
case  be  no  limit  to  lavish  expenditure — no  limit  to  the  incurring  of  debt ;  the  ready 
means  of  meeting  every  charge  are  at  hand — a  fresh  issue  of  inconvertible  paper. 
jNIy  hon.  friend  sayS  the  amount  of  that  paper  is  limited;  but  limited  by  what?  It 
may  increase  with  increasing  expenditure:  i!60,000,000  of  paper  may  be  issued 
with  as  much  safety  as  £50,000,000,  provided  only  that  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  which  is  required  to  meet  the  public  necessities,  and  that  the  paper,  after 
its  issue,  is  receivable  at  the  exchequer  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  more  you  expend, 
the  more  paper  you  may  issue;  and  as  my  hon.  friend  thinks  that  plenty  "of 
money  is  a  never-failing  source  of  prosperity,  there  not  only  is  no  check  upon  ex- 
penditure, but  a  direct  premium  upon  it.  Your  paper  issues  would  be  inconveniently 
restricted  by  economy. 

My  hon.  friend  has  another  tlicory.  He  contends  that  any  amoimt  of  circulation 
is  safe  that  has  for  its  basis  the  land  and  property  of  the  country;  and  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Horner.  [Mr.  Spooner:  I  strictly  limited  it  to  the 
amount  of  your  expenditure.]  I  thought  I  heard  my  hon.  friend  mention  the  acres 
of  the  country,  and  the  realised  capital  of  the  country,  as  a  perfectly  safe  and  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  currency.  But  even  with  my  hon. 
friend's  explanation,  his  doctrine  is  sufficiently  alarming.  His  inconvertible  paper, 
limited  by  nothing  but  the  extent  of  the  public  necessities,  will  be  quite  as  bad  as 
inconvertible  paper  issued  ad  libitunt  upon  land  and  capital.  The  real  vtilue  of  such 
a  currency  will  soon  be  correctly  estimated  in  foreign  countries,  and  will  be  sensibly 
felt  bj'  tliose  who  rely  on  the  wages  of  labour  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

But  how  does  my  hon.  friend  reconcile  these  theories  with  the  princii)le  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Horner's  resolutions  ?  From  the  practical  conclusion,  namely,  the  resumjition 
of  cash  payments  at  the  end  of  two  yc.irs,  he  dissented ;  but  he  says  there  is  not  a 
firmer  friend  to  the  principles  for  which  Mr.  Horner  contended.  I  shall  surely 
startle  my  hon.  friend  by  reminding  him  of  those  principles.  He  must  have  for- 
gotten the  transactions  of  1810.  [Mr.  Spooner:  No!]  Very  M^ell,  then,  I  will 
read  to  my  hon.  friend  some  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Horner,  to  every  word 
and  letter  of  which  he  did  and  still  does  so  entirely  subscribe.  This  is  the  first 
resolution  : — "  That  the  only  money  which  can  be  legally  tendered  in  Great  Britain 
lor  any  sum  above  twelve  pence  in  the  whole,  is  made  either  of  gold  or  silver;  and 
the  weight,  standard,  and  denomination  at  which  such  money  is  authorised  to  pass 
current,  is  fixed,  under  his  Majesty's  prerogative,  according  to  law." 

The  other  resolutions  establishing  the  leading  principles  in  respect  to  the  circu- 
lating medium  were  the  following: — "7.  That  under  the  laws  which  constitute  the 
established  policy  of  this  realm  in  regard  to  money,  no  contract  or  undertaking  for 
the  payment  of  money,  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  or  in  good  and  lawful 
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money  of  Great  Britain,  can  be  legally  satisfied  in  gold  coin  unless  the  coin  tendered 
shall  weigh  in  the  proportion  of  gO  parts  of  5  dwts.  8  gr.  standard  gold  for  each 
pound  sterling;  nor  in  silver  coin,  for  a  sum  exceeding  £25,  unless  such  coin  shall 
weigh  in  the  proportion  of  |^;}  of  a  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  for  each  pound 
sterling. 

"8.  That  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  stipulations  to  pay, 
on  demand,  the  sum  in  pounds  sterling  respectively  specified  in  each  of  the  said  notes. 

"  14.  That  daring  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  advert  to  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  as  well  as  the  price  of  bullion,  with  a  view  to  I'egulate  the  amount  of 
their  issues. 

"  15.  That  the  only  certain  and  adequate  security  to  be  provided  against  an 
excess  of  paper  currency,  and  for  maintaining  the  relative  value  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  realm,  is  the  legal  convertibility,  upon  demand,  of  all  paper  currency 
into  lawful  coin  of  the  realm.'' 

My  hon.  friend  says,  that  previously  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  there  had 
been  a  great  depreciation  of  paper  as  compared  with  gold  ;  and  that  in  1819,  when 
parliament  resolved  to  restore  the  standard  of  value,  reference  ought  to  have  been 
had  to  that  depreciation,  and  that  the  public  creditor  who  had  advanced  his  money 
to  the  State  in  a  currency  of  smaller  value,  had  no  equitable  right  to  recover  the 
principal,  or  to  be  paid  the  interest  of  his  debt,  in  a  currency  of  the  full  value  ;  that 
the  pound  he  advanced  was  not  the  pound  of  twenty  shillings  of  lawful  money,  but 
a  pound  of  fifteen  shillings,  or  some  other  such  amount. 

Now,  it  certainly  would  have  been  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind — to  have  formed  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  depreciation  of  paper 
had  been  carried  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and,  on  the  restoration  of 
cash  payments,  to  have  made  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
in  which  the  then  existing  public  engagements  were  to  be  discharged.  Such  an 
arrangement,  I  say,  would  have  been  possible.  Whether  it  would  have  been  equit- 
able is  another  question.  When  parliament  borrowed  money  of  the  public  creditors 
during  the  war,  they  reserved  no  power  to  discharge  the  debt  in  other  than  the  law- 
ful coin  of  the  realm.  The  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  avowedly  a  temporary 
measure,  continued  from  time  to  time,  with  a  distinct  announcement  on  the  part  of 
parliament  that  they  should  be  resumed  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Dues  my  hon.  friend  recollect  the  9th  resolution  of  Mr.  Horner?  Is  it  one  of 
those,  every  word  and  letter  of  which  it  seems  that  he  has  approved  ?  It  is  to  this 
effect: — "9.  That  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  payment  of  the  promissory  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  cash  should  for  a  time  he  suspended,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  parliament  that  any  alteration  whatever  should  take  place  in  the  value  of  such 
promissory  notes." 

My  hon.  friend  will  perhaps  say,  that  whatever  might  be  the  legal  obligation,  the 
engagement,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  was  an  impossible  one;  that  the  notori- 
ous fact  of  depreciation  ought  to  have  been  recognised  ;  and  that,  on  the  resumption 
of  ca-h  payments,  the  public  creditor  should  have  been  compelled  to  receive  the 
hnii'i  fide  equivalent  for  that  which  he  had  lent.  Now,  I  will  take  my  hon.  friend's 
own  estimate  of  the  extent  of  fieprecialion.  It  shall  have  been  twenty-five  per  cent, 
if  he  pleases.  In  that  case  15.v.  of  sterling  money  will  repay  the  debt  of  a  nominal 
20.S.  Ixirrowed  in  paper  during  the  suspension  of  cash  |)aynients.  What  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  a  monetary  settlement  founded  on  this  l);isis  ?  The  debtor  would 
no  doubt  have  re(;eive(l  a  proportionate  benefit;  an  amount  of  taxation  less  by  25 
per  cent,  would  have  siiHicted  to  pay  tiie  interest  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt 
which  was  iricnrrcid  during  the  period  of  depreciation  ;  but  all  other  interests  would 
nimain  unaffected.  You  would  iiave  called  15.v.  ])y  the  name  of  20,s.,  and  so  far  as 
tlie  discharge  of  del)t  previously  incurred  is  concrerncd,  15s.  would  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  poiiml  ;  hut  in  every  f)tlier  snl)se(pient  transaction,  in  every  subsequent 
dealing  between  man  and  man,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  or  gold  which  it 
contained  would  nrgnlatc  the  real  worth  and  elliciency  of  the  new  pound  as  an 
instrument  of  exchange.     Docs  my  hon.  friend  suppose  that  in  the  adjustment  of 
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the  foreign  exchanges,  for  instance,  the  pound  of  155.  would  be  counted  for  anything 
more  than  15s.  ?  that  you  could  buy  from  the  foreigner  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  goods  which  you  buy  for  tlie  pound  sterling  pf  the  present  day  ?  Nay,  in  your 
own  domestic  transactions,  always  excepting  the  payment  of  debt  incurred,  there 
will  be  nothing  gained.  If  the  paper  money  is  to  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the 
will  of  the  holder,  you  may  if  you  choose  call  10s.  by  the  name  of  a  pound;  but 
there  will  remain  the  same  danger  of  excessive  issue,  the  same  risk  of  a  monetary 
crisis,  the  same  demand  for  timely  precautions,  the  same  necessity  for  contraction 
and  for  severe  pressure,  if  those  timely  precautions  be  neglected. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  these  are  needless  comments  on  the  doctrines  of 
my  hon.  friend — that  those  doctrines  meet  with  few  supporters.  That  may  be  true 
so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned.  In  this  House  my  hon.  friend  may  be  in  a  small 
minority ;  but  out  of  this  House,  of  those  who  talk  about  the  currency,  and  write 
about  the  currency,  the  vast  majority  is  with  my  hon.  friend.  Nine-tenths  of  those, 
out  of  this  House,  who  want  a  change  in  the  currency  want  substantially  that  which 
my  hon.  friend  wants,  namely,  issues  of  paper  without  the  cheek  of  convertibility. 

There  was  a  witness  before  the  committee  of  the  Commons  whom  I  consider  to 
be  a  fair  representative  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  currency — a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Salt.  Mr.  Salt  gave  his  evidence  with  great  fluency — with  evident 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  maintained  ;  nor  was  he  deficient  in  that 
quality  of  boldness  in  the  avowal  of  his  o])inions,  which  has  been  ascribed  to-night 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Salt  did  not,  I  ap])rehend,  seek  to  intrude 
his  opinion  on  the  committee.  The  report  says: — "Deputations  from  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  had  communicated  with  the  government  during  the  period  of  difficulty; 
and  your  committee  thought  it  best  to  commence  their  inquiry  by  examining  certain 
witnesses  connected  with  Liverpool  and  Birmingham."    And  among  others  Mr.  Salt. 

In  Mr.  Salt's  opinion,  paper  money  ought  to  be  issued  till  you  have  restored  prices 
to  a  remunerating  level.  I  asked  Mr.  Salt  whether  there  might  not  be  a  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  prices  at  any  given  time  were  remunerating  or  not:  whether 
the  trade  which  was  remunerating  to  a  man  possessed  of  capital  and  skill,  might 
not  be  a  losing  trade  to  him  who  had  neither  one  nor  the  other  ?  Mr.  Salt  at  once 
solved  the  difficulty  by  answering : — "  The  test  I  would  give  would  be  when  all  the 
labourers  are  taken  into  employment."  *  *  *  *  "  It  is  necessary  (he  said)  that 
the  money  should  be  maintained  in  the  country  in  sufficient  amount  to  employ  all 
the  labourers  of  the  country." 

That  I  might  not  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Salt,  I  put 
these  questions,  and  received  the  following  answers: — "Will  you  -state  whetlier  I 
correctly  understood  you  as  saying  that  national  paper  should  be  issued  ad  lilnhmi 
till  the  period  when  prices  were  remunerative,  and  every  industrious,  able-bodied 
man  found  in  full  employment? — Certainly."  "When  that  object  had  been 
achieved,  you  would  fix  your  standard  at  that  point  ? — Yes." 

Now,  these  are  not  the  personal  opinions  of  Mr.  Salt,  but  the  opinions  of  the 
Birmingham  school  of  currency.  I  asked  Mr.  Salt : — "  Is  there  not  an  association 
in  Birmingham  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  ? — Yes."  "  Though  some  individuals 
may  differ  from  the  views  which  you  have  expressed,  are  they  not  the  general  views 
of  the  association  ? — They  are."  "  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  dissent  from  them  ? 
■ — I  think  not ;  at  any  rate,  those  who  have  dissented  have  ceased  to  dissent." 

Mr.  Spooner:  There  were  other  questions  put  to  Mr.  Salt  on  that  point. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  There  were:  questions  put  by  my  hon.  friend,  and  I  will  not  fail  to 
read  them.  My  hon.  friend,  I  know  not  why,  seemed  ashamed  of  Mr.  Salt  as  the 
organ  of  the  Birmingham  school:  he  was  very  anxious  to  extort  from  Mr.  Salt  an 
admission  that  the  opinions  he  gave  were  not  sanctioned  by  that  school.  The  House 
shall  judge  of  his  success  : — "  Mr.  Spooner  :  Have  you  ever  laid  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Currency  Reform  Association  your  theory  about  the  average  value  of  metals 
forming  the  basis  of  the  standard  ? — I  have."  "  When  was  that  done?- — I  cannot 
say  exactly  ;  but  we  have  talked  it  over  several  times."  "  Did  you  ever  get  a  vote 
of  approbation  upon  it  ? — No." 

Finding  Mr.  Salt  thus  pressed  by  my  hon.  friend,  I  came  to  his  rescue  with  this 
question  : — "  Sir  II.  Peel  :  But  did  you  ever  find  anybody  successfully  contend 
against  those  views  ? — No ;  I  never  heard  anybody  attempt  it." 
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Thus  ended  the  examination  of  Mr.  Salt,  who  retired  triumphant  from  the  com'- 
mittee.  Perhaps  my  hon.  friend  thinks  tliat  Mr.  Salt,  like  himself,  is  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Horner. 

I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  question  immediately  under  discussion,  the 
motion  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Herries).  My  right  hon.  friend  says  there  is 
an  intense  anxiety  throughout  the  country  on  the  subject  of  his  motion  ;  he  says  the 
country  will  be  deeply  dissatisfied  if  it  be  met  by  the  previous  question.  But  why 
should  the  intense  anxiety  be  relieved  by  the  success  of  tlie  original  motion  ? 
My  right  hon.  friend  proposes  that  we  should  give  a  pledge  for  tlie  next  ses- 
sion :  not  a  pledge  to  alter  the  law,  but  merely  to  take  the  subject  into  our 
serious  consideration.  When  next  session  comes  my  right  hon.  friend,  or  any 
other  member,  can  compel  us  to  do  this  by  a  simple  notice.  What  do  we  gain 
by  any  previous  pledge  ?  Now,  this  House,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  present  sesx 
sion,  has  not  greatly  added  to  its  reputation  for  the  practical  discharge  of  business. 
W^e  have  been  more  remarkable  for  the  length  of  discussion  than  for  the  pro- 
gress of  successful  legislation.  Many  measures  introduced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  have  been  abandoned,  not  because  they  met  with  serious  opposition, 
but  because  so  much  time  has  been  spent  in  debate  that  it  became  physically  impos- 
sible to  pass  them.  We  have  arrived  at  the  22nd  of  August,  and  not  having  fulfilled 
our  engagements  for  this  session,  my  right  hon.  friend  asks  us  to  enter  into  new  ones 
for  the  next,  to  draw  a  bill  on  the  future,  payable  six  months  after  date.  And  this 
is  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  public.  What  will  the  public  care 
for  our  pledges  for  the  future?  What  proof  have  we  given  to  tlie  public  that  we 
share  in  this  intense  anxiety  ?  My  right  hon.  friend's  motion  stood  for  Tuesday 
last;  but  on  counting  the  House  thirty-five  members  only  were  present,  and  the 
motion  was  deferred  until  this  night.  In  the  course  of  this  night  the  attendance 
was  so  limited  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  count  out  the  House,  which  failed  be- 
cause there  were  forty-two  members  who  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  be  present. 
What  weight  will  be  attached  to  resolutions  for  the  future,  passed  by  such  numbers, 
and  under  such  circumstances? 

And  what  are  the  arguments  by  which  my  right  hon.  friend  supports  his  own 
motion  ?  He  says  the  vast  majority  of  the  House  are  gone  away  ;  that  serious  deli- 
beration is  out  of  the  question — luiy,  he  indulges  in  metaphor,  he  calls  the  House  a 
wounded  snake  dragging  its  slow  length  along.  Then,  being  thus  mutilated,  had  we 
not  better  creep  out  of  public  notice  as  quietly  as  we  can  ?  Why  give  ourselves  the 
airs  of  a  boa  constrictor?  Why  enable  my  riglit  hon.  friend  to  complete  his  quo- 
tation by  ending  the  song  of  tlie  session  with  his  own  very  "  needless  Alexandrine?" 

I  should  be  soi'ry,  however,  to  rest  my  olyections  to  the  motion  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  merely  on  account  of  its  being  inopportune  When  the  time  for  discussion 
siiall  arrive,  I  shall  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  tlie  bill  of  1844,  and  the 
restrictions  which  it  iniiioses.  Even  now  I  will  shortly  advert  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  those  restrictions,  which  are  presumed  to  be  so  intolerably  severe.  The 
bill  of  1844  permits  the  issue  of  <£;};3, 000,000  of  j)aper  without  the  previous  deposit 
of  a  single  ounce  of  gold,  as  a  security  for  i^s  convertibility. 

The  Bank  of  England  may  issue  of  hank  notes £14,(100,000 

The  private  and  joint-stock  hanks  of  Enj^laiul 8,GO(),000 

'J'ho   hanks   of  Ireland «,;iOO,000 

'J'he  liaiiks  of  Scotland .-{,100,000 

Add  the  seven-day  and  other  hills  of  the  Bank  of  Eni,'land 1,000,000 

Total  £33,000,000 
'I'lie  whole  of  tliis  anionnt  of  paper  may  be  issued  by  those  banks  collectively  wlth- 
fiut  the  previons  dejuh-it  of  a  single  sovereign.  All  that  the  act  of  1844  re(iuires  is, 
(iiat  if  an  additional  paper  currency  beyond  the  X'.'J.'J, 000,000  be  required,  the  excess 
shall  be  issued  iiiioii  coin  or  bullion.  Siqjjjuse  that,  in  addition  to  the  £33,000,000 
of  paper  above  referred  to,  an  issue  of  £1.1,000,000  is  retjuired  to  conduct  the  mone- 
tary transactions  of  the  country,  the  £1.1,000,000  of  paper  must  be  secured  by  a 
previous  deposit  of  the  preci(uis  metals.  'J'lie  total  issue  of  jiaper  will  thus  be 
£48,000,000,  tlic  whole  payable  on  demand  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  based  upon 
a  foundation  in  coin,  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  amount.  Is  this  an 
intolerable  restriction  on  the  issue  of  jiaper  money? 
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You  object  that  tlio  £15,000,000  of  gold  and  -silver  are  a  dead  wciglit,  a  useless 
and  unprofitable  incumbranee,  for  whicli  no  value  is  received.  They  are  no  such 
thing.  In  the  first  place,  the  notes  issued  as  an  equivalent,  being  the  cerlificatea 
that  the  coin  is  deposited,  form  a  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  look  to  the  e.\tent  of  paper  credit  in  this  country.  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  bank-notes  merely,  but  of  all  transactions  resting  upon  credit,  of  promissory 
paper  of  all  descriptions):  look  to  the  extent  of  speculation,  to  the  manner  in  which 
business  has  been  conducted  by  mercantile  houses  of  great  eminence,  and  then  judge 
whether  a  deposit  of  the  precious  metals,  intended  to  maintain  the  value  of  that 
portion  of  your  paper  credit  which  constitutes  the  currency  of  the  country,  can  be 
deemed  a  useless  incumbrance.  I  so  totally  differ  from  tiiose  who  consider  the 
necessity  for  making  and  maintaining  that  deposit  to  be  the  cause  of  undue  pressure, 
that  I  contend  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  deposit,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fidence which  it  inspires,  that  the  issuers  of  paper  are  enabled  to  give  an  amount  of 
accommodation  which  they  could  not  otherwise  give  consistently  with  their  own 
security.  But  the  accommodation  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  calamitous 
failures  and  severe  commercial  distress.  It  has  not ;  but  is  the  act  of  1844  respon- 
sible for  this?  What  was  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Glyn  and 
others,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  commercial  credit,  and  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  it?  Mr.  Anderson,  the  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  was 
asked,  "  Were  the  houses  which  suspended  payment  during  1847  and  1848  generally 
engaged  in  railway  speculations  ?"  He  answers,  "  Yes,  almost  in  every  case  more 
or  less."  Mr.  Anderson  said,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Union  Bank  arose  from  parties  drawing  bills,  ostensibly  for  their  business  transactions, 
which  in  reality  were  drawn  to  support  speculations  on  railway  shares ;  he  said  that 
such  bills  were  drawn  to  as  great  an  extent  as  discount  could  be  got  for  them,  and 
that  the  practice  continued  until  the  general  crash  came. 

Mr.  Glyn,  speaking  of  the  houses  connected  with  the  East  India  trade  and  the 
Mauritius  trade,  said,  "  That  with  some  few  exceptions  (and  there  were  excep- 
tions,) he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  those  houses  ought  not  to  have  failed," — "  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  connected  with  any  of  them,  there  is  none  tliat  ought  not  to  lave 
failed." 

What  law  can  be  devised  that  shall  prevent  the  natural  consequence  of  extravagant 
speculation  in  railway  shares,  or  the  failure  of  houses  which  are  insolvent  through 
their  own  improvidence?  That  natural  consequence  is  commercial  distress — distress 
extending  to  houses  that  are  solvent  and  not  improvident — and  there  may  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  no  remedy  for  that  distress,  without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
what  is  called  restriction  and  pressure. 

But  the  bill  of  1844  has,  it  is  said,  caused  a  degree  of  pressure  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken  place.  I  believe  it  has ;  that  it  compelled  the  bank,  in  April, 
1847,  to  do  that  which  it  ought  to  have  done  before  April,  namely,  to  restrict  dis- 
count, and  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  and  that  it  was  the  salutary  pressure, 
enforced  by  the  bill  of  1844,  which  prevented  a  degree  of  pressure  ten  times  more 
severe,  that  would  have  been  deferred  only  for  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

My  right  hon.  friend  has  referred  to  the  recent  reports  of  the  committees  of  the 
two  Houses.  I  shall  not  advert  to  that  of  the  Commons'  committee,  because  I  cor- 
dially concurred  in  every  word  of  it ;  but  I  shall  impugn  the  report  of  the  Lords' 
committee.  I  shall  earnestly  deprecate  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
report,  the  ability  of  which  I  do  not  contest.  Of  that  report  I  may  say  with  truth, 
that  it  is  drawn  up  by  no  friend  of  the  bill  of  1844.  (I  treat  the  report  of  course  as 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  adopted  it.)  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  report  pre- 
pared in  a  spirit  of  unfair  hostility  to  the  act  of  1844;  but  it  is  prepared  in  a  spirit 
which  insures  the  full  exposure  of  any  defects  which  there  may  be  in  that  act.  The 
report,  however,  declares  that — "  Many  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses, judiciously  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  framed." 

They  are  judiciously  adapted,  according  to  another  passage  in  the  report — "  To 
secure  the  primary  object  of  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note." 

Now,  the  act  of  1844  contains  many  important  provisions.     There  is  the  limita- 
tion of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  £14,000,000  upon  securities;  the 
208— Vol.  IV. 
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separation  of  the  two  departmenfs  of  banking  and  issue;  tlie  weekly  publication  of 
the  transactions  of  the  bank;  the  limitaiinn  of  the  issues  of  all  other  banks  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  tlie  average  amount  of  their  issue  for  a  preceding  given  period  ; 
the  proliibition  to  establish  new  banks  of  issue  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Lords'  report  does  not  specify  the  particular  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1844,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  "  are  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  wliich  they  are  framed." 

In  two  instances  the  report  recommends  a  modification  of  the  act.  It  suggests, 
first,  an  extension  of  the  issue  of  bank-notes  upon  silver,  relatively  to  gold  ;  secondly, 
the  introduction  of  a  discretionary  relaxing  power,  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  to  be  exercised  only  during  the  existence  of  a  favourable  foreign  ex- 
change. The  first  suggestion  is  of  little  comparative  importance.  No  great  advan- 
tages in  my  opinion  would  accrue  from  extending  the  power  of  issue  upon  silver; 
but  whether  the  issue  take  place  upon  silver  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  total  amount  of  bullion,  is  in  point  of  principle  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  other  suggestion,  the  giving  a  discretionary  ])ower  to  the  bank  to  relax  the 
restrictions  M'liich  are  imposed  upon  the  bank,  I  consider  most  objectionable.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  at  variance  with  experience,  with  reason,  with  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nessess  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Why,  in  1844, 
did  you  impose  restrictions  on  the  bank?  Because  the  experience  of  preceding  years 
— full  knowledge  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  bank,  when  the  bank  had  unlimited 
authority — a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  the  bank  in  1825,  1837,  and  1839,  convinced  parliament  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
jecting the  bank  to  perem})tory  restrictions.  There  was,  in  1844,  an  almost  unani- 
mous impression,  without  which  the  act  of  that  year  could  not  have  been  passed, 
that  the  discretionary  [)ower  of  the  bank  had  been  improvidently  exercised,  and  ought 
to  be  controlled  by  law. 

But  it  is  said — The  law  so  controlling  the  bank  has  failed  ;  it  has  been  necessary 
to  suspend  it;  the  act  of  suspension  is  a  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  parliament 
must  make  such  provision  as  will  ])revent  the  necessity  of  another  unauthorised  sus- 
pension. I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  that  which  has  occurred  may  occur  again; 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  there  may  again  be  such  a  combination  of 
peculiar  clrcimistances,  that  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  authority  maybe  upon  the 
whole  a  less  evil  than  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  I  contend 
that  it  is  much  wiser  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  such  interference  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  government,  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  assumed  excepting 
in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  than  to  confer  by  law  a  dispensing  power  upon  any 
body  of  men,  and  to  define  the  circiunstances  under  which  it  may  be  exercised.  In 
the  first  ])lacc,  the  knowledge  that  that  dispensing  power  exists,  and  the  ho])e  that 
it  will  be  exercised,  will  lessen  the  inducement  which  the  commercial  world  would 
otlierwise  have  to  make  preparation,  each  within  his  own  sphere  of  business,  for  a 
coming  period  of  pressure.  In  the  second  ])lace,  the  giving  of  the  dispensing  power 
to  the  bank,  with  a  limitation  of  its  exercise  to  a  certain  state  of  things,  namely,  that 
of  favourable  foreign  exchange,  will  alter  the  relation  in  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment now  stands  to  parliament,  and  will  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  such  a  responsii)ility  as  that  which  it  lately  assumed. 

If  the  law  be  left  unaltered,  the  government  may  fairly  presume,  that  should  an 
ab-olutc  necessity  for  its  intervention  arise,  jiarliainent  being  satisfied  of  the  necessity, 
will  again  sanction,  as  it  has  lately  sanctioned,  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  authority. 
But  if  you  jirovide  a  (Iis])ensing  power  by  express  enactment,  commit  that  jiower  to 
tlie  bank,  ;uid  sju'cify  the  circumstances  under  which  alone  it  can  be  exercised,  the 
government  must  consider  such  provision  in  tiie  light  of  a  legislative  declaration 
against,  the  assumption  of  extraordinary  authority,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances 
wiiich  may  call  for  it. 

It  is  no  imi)cachmeiit  of  the  law,  no  conclusive  argument  for  the  repeal  or  alter- 
ation of  it,  that  an  extraordinary  combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances  has 
c<inii)clled  the  susjiension  of  it.  The  possible  necessity  for  extraordinary  intervention, 
in  order  to  meet  the  danger  of  such  an  event,  or  to  counteract  the  effect  of  wide- 
spread panic,  was  not  unforeseen.  Mr.  Hiiskisson  observed,  many  years  since — 
•■'  That  by  a  possil)le  combination  of  things,  the  bank  might   be  driven  to  part  with 
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its  last  guinea,  not  only  withont  having  checked  the  drain,  but  wiili  the  ccttaiiitv 
of  increasing  it  in  proportion  as  their  notes  were  diminished." 

He  says  expressly — "  That  the  possible  cases  which  may  call  for  the  extraordinary 
intervention  of  power  are  not  capable  of  being  foreseen  or  defined  by  law." 

And — "That  the  application  of  the  remedy  must  be  left  to  those  who  may  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  subject  to  their  own  responsibility  and  to  the  judgment  of  par- 
liament." 

I  may,  perhaf)s,  without  presumption,  refer  also  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  the  bank,  at  the  time  that  the  act  of  1844  was  under  discussion,  express- 
ing similar  views.  I  observed  in  that  letter — "  My  confidence  is  unshaken  that  we 
are  taking  all  the  precautions  which  legislation  can  prudently  take  against  the 
recurrence  of  a  pecuniary  crisis.  It  may  occur  in  spite  of  ail  precautions;  and' if 
it  does,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  assume  a  grave  responsibility  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  it,  I  dare  say  men  will  be  found  willing  to  assume  such  responsibility." 

A  pecuniary  crisis  may  recur;  but  recent  events  have  only  confirmed  my  previous 
impression  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt,  by  legislation,  to  provide  a  remedy. 
In  all  that  is  the  subject  of  legislation,  as  in  mechanism,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  human  contrivance,  you  take  precautions  against  the  dangers  and  evils  that 
may  arise  from  ordinary  causes  of  disturbance;  but  it  is  no  argument  against  those 
precautions,  that  some  unforeseen  event  may  disturb  all  your  calculations,  and  com- 
pel the  application  of  extraordinary  remedies.  Take  the  case  of  a  complicated  piece 
of  machinery :  you  may  provide  a  remedy  for  friction,  or  for  any  derangement  pro- 
ceeding from  ordinary  causes  ;  but  sudden  explosion  may  baffle  all  your  precautions. 
Commercial  panic  is  like  sudden  explosion,  as  little  amenable  to  any  control,  as 
difScult  to  be  provided  for  by  previous  contrivances  of  human  skill.  Take  the  case 
of  law.  The  presumption  is  that  all  law  ought  to  be  strictly  obeyed  ;  but  circUtTi. 
stances  so  extraordinary  may  occur  that  the  violation  of  law  may  be  a  venial,  nay,  a 
praiseworthy  act.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  if  the  report  of  the  newspapers  be 
correct,  a  military  officer  having  JNIr.  Smith  O'Brien  in  his  custody,  brought  him  to 
a  railway  station,  and  finding  a  train  ready  to  start  for  Limerick,  desired  the  driver 
to  start  instantly  lor  Dublin  instead.  The  driver  refused,  telling  the  officer  tliat  he 
was  not  amenable  to  his  authority.  The  officer  produced  a  pistol,  threatened  to 
blow  out  the  brains  of  tlie  driver  it' he  did  not  obey,  and  was  obeyed  accordingly. 
Now,  this  was  a  very  extraordinary,  but  a  very  justifiable  exercise  of  power.  There 
was  a  suspension  of  the  railway  regulations;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
unwise  regulations,  or  that  having  been  suspended  they  ought  to  be  repealed.  Nei- 
ther does  it  follow  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  similar  contingency  in  future, 
that  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  define  by  law^under  what  circumstances  military 
officers  may  countermand  railway  trains,  and  may  threaten  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
engine-drivers. 

It  may  be  in  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  and  in  cases 
of  commercial  panic  also,  that  the  remed}'  will  be  eflfectual,  for  the  very  reason,  that 
it  has  not  been  provided  beforehand.  It  not  oidy  may  be  better  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  but  tiie  moral  effect  of  the  remedy,  the  effect  on  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  men,  may  be  increased  on  account  of  the  sudden  assumption  of  an 
abnormal  and  irregular  authority  by  tliose  who  are  responsible  for  the  public  safety. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  experience  and  reason  are  opposed  to  the  suggestion  in 
the  Lords'  report.  How  far  is  it  supported  by  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses 
examined  by  the  Lords'  committee,  who  must  be  considered  the  very  best  authority 
on  such  a  subject?  The  committee  examined  five  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  the 
governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer.  Being  directors  of  the  bank  they  are  those  whom  the  law  controls, 
and  they  can  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  restraint  upon  their  discretion.  They 
are  also  the  best  judges  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  them  in  times  of  pressure  to  extend  accommodation,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
interposing  the  barrier  of  law  against  the  too  ready  compliance  with  such  demands. 
The  Lords'  committee  profess  entire  confidence,  not  only  in  the  integrity  and  good 
faith  with  which  the  transactions  of  the  bank  are  conducted,  but  in  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  directors  produced  by  experience  and  discussion.  And  certainly, 
if  the  judgment  be  formed  on  the  evidence  given  before  the  coranaittee  by  Mr.  Cotton, 
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Mr.  Norman,  and  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  hank,  that  expression 
of  confidence  is  fully  justified.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  evidence  given  by  those 
gentlemen,  and  not  be  struck  by  their  intelligence,  acuteness,  and  the  exhibition  by 
them  of  every  quality  which  can  fit  them  to  superintend  such  an  institution  as  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  the  evidence  of  each  of  them  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee;  it  is  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  act  of  1844 
without  the  slightest  alteration.  The  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank 
declare  that  in  their  opinion  "nothing  could  have  worked  better  than  it  has  done." 
Mr.  Cotton  thinks  "that  the  act  has  conferred  inestimable  benefits,  both  upon  the 
banking  operations  of  the  country,  and  also  upon  business."  Mr.  Norman  "  would 
consider  any  alteration  in  the  act  of  1844  higldy  inexpedient." 

Mr.  Horsley  Palmer's  evidence  is  certainly  less  favourable  to  the  act  of  1844,  but 
even  that  evidence  scarcely  sup|)orts  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  does  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the  act  of  1844,  of  fixing 
£14,000,000  as  the  issues  upon  securities  and  the  remainder  upon  bullion;  but  he 
objects  to  the  want  of  power  to  relax  that  principle  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  will  enable  the  bank  to  do  so,  without  endangering  the  convertibility  of  the 
bank-note.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  admits  at  the  same  time  "  that  the  power  of  relax- 
ation goes  far  to  destroy  the  principle  of  the  act,  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
to  say  what  should  be  the  regulation,  and  when  it  should  be  acted  on."  Being 
asked  "  If  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  of  1844  were  accompanied  with  a 
power  of  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  bank  directors,  would  it  not  be  as  if  no 
restrictions  existed  ?"  he  answers,  "  Certainly."  Such  are  the  opinions  of  those  of 
the  bank  directors  who  were  examined  by  the  committee  of  the  lords.  Such  also 
are  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  that  the 
directors  of  the  bank  should  be  intrusted  with  a  power  to  relax  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  bank  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  paper  money,  is  unsupported  by 
evidence  as  well  as  by  reason  and  experience. 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  earnest  hope,  that  when  the  House  shall  again  address 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  with  a  view  to  some  practical  issue, 
they  will  bear  in  mind  the  great  truths  by  which  legislation  on  our  monetary  system 
should  be  governed — that  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  trade  is  not  carried  on  with 
paper  money,  but  with  capital,  or  with  credit,  of  which  capital  is  the  foundation — 
that  the  arbitrary  issue  of  paper  money  is  no  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
— that  the  rate  of  interest  must  vary  with  the  value  of  money  and  the  demand  for 
it,  and  cannot  be  [)ermanent]y  regulated  by  the  Bank  of  England — that  fixity  in  the 
value  of  the  currenc}',  that  is,  of  the  coin,  or  of  the  note  which  represents  coin,  and 
a  guarantee  that  the  note  shall  be  at  all  times  convertible  into  the  precious  metals, 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  that  class  which  is  in  the 
receipt  of  tiie  wages  of  daily  labour.  Depreciate  tlie  value  of  your  currency,  and 
the  jjrices  of  all  articles  of  subsistence  will  speedily  follow  the  change;  but  there 
will  be  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  rate  of  daily  wages.  The  two  shillings  or  three 
shillings  a-day  will  continue  to  be  paid  long  after  they  shall  have  ceased  to  command 
that  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  they  did  command  before 
the  jjcriod  of  depreciation. 

Tiiis  House  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  standard 
of  value,  and  upon  the  guarantees  for  I  he  instant  and  certain  convertibility  of  paper 
into  coin.  Those  guarantees  you  cannot  have  without  restrictions  upon  the  issue  of 
paper.  You  cannot  have  them  without  pressure  in  the  time  of  commercial  discredit. 
Early  pressure — pressure  compelled  by  law — if  it  be  not  induced  by  prudence,  so 
far  from  being  the  great  evil  which  some  consider  it  to  be,  may  be  the  only  pre- 
ventive of  great  futiu'c  disaster — the  only  certain  means  of  maintaining  entire 
confidence  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  cotuitry. 

After  a  short  discussion  tlie  motion  was  negatived. 


POOR  LAWS  (IRELAND)— RATE  IN  AID  BILL. 
March  30,  1849. 
Order  read  for  rtsuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  the  question — "  That  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time;" — the  amend- 
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mcnt  being  to  leave  out  the  word  "  nov/,"  and  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  again  proposed,  "  Th;it  the  word  '  now,'  stand  part  of  tlie  question." 
Rising  after  Mr.  Nupier,  who  stated  his  intention  of  opposing  the  second  reading — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows  :  As  in  the  course  of  the  very  able  and  tem- 
perate speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (a  speech  on  which  I  will  pass  this 
eulogium,  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  own  high  character  fur  ability  and  moderation,) 
he  has  frequently  done  me  the  honour  of  referring  to  opinions  expressed  by  me,  and 
as  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  some  observations,  rather  with  reference 
to  the  general  social  condition  of  Ireland,  than  to  the  particular  enactments  of  the 
measure  now  under  consideration — I  cannot,  perhaps,  rise  at  a  more  opportune  time 
than  the  present  to  address  the  House.     I  gave  my  vote  for  the  proposal  of  the  rate 
in  aid,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion  that  we  iiad  a  fair  claim  to 
call  upon  Ireland  for  separate  and  independent  exertion,  than  of  pronouncing  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  particular  merits  of  that  proposal,  as  compared  with  other  pro- 
posals tb'    might  be  made.     I  still  think,  notwithstanding  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,   that  we  have  that  claim  on    Ireland  for   such    separate  and 
independent  exertion.     My  opinion  is  founded  on  more   than  one  consideration  ; 
partly  on  the  consideration  of  the  great  and  noble  exertion  willingly  made  by  this 
part  of  the  empire  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  partly  on  the  consideration  that  Ire- 
land has  not  done  her  duty  in  respect  to  the  repayment  of  her  pecuniary  obligations 
to  the  imperial  treasury.     I  allude  to  certain  advances  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  Irish  poor-law.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,   "  that  Ireland  has 
paid  all  she  has  been  asked  to  pay."     It  is  because  I  totally  differ  with  him  pn  that 
point,  that  I  think  we  have  a  fair  claim  upon  Ireland,  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
separate  exertion.     We  asked  Ireland  to  pay  £1,300,000  which  had  been  advanced 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  to  enable  her  to  build  the  union  workhouses.     Money 
was  advanced  to  this  part'  of  the  empire,  for  the  same  purpose.     I  have  not  heard 
that  England  declined  to  pay  those  advances,  but  I  am  afraid  that  Ireland,  generally 
speaking,  has  repudiated  the  debt.     The  answer  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
on  this  head  is  far  from  satisfactory.      There  was  a  clear  pecuniary  obligation, 
-which  ought  to  have  been  discharged  by  Ireland.     I  regret  she  has  not  discharged 
it,  because  the  refusal  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  consider  her  case  under  cir- 
cumstances when  similar  aid  might  be  required.     I  voted  also  for  the  measure  before 
the  House,    because  I  entertained  a  confident  belief,  that  if  Ireland  willingly  con- 
sented to  make  a  separate  and  independent  exertion,  she  would  induce  Great  Britain 
the  more  readily  to  co-operate  with  her  in  those  efforts  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  lier  welfare.     I  did  not  give  my  vote  for  this  measure,  because  I  con- 
sidered it  any  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  labours.     The 
House  is  totally  mistaken,    if  it    believes  that  the   last  £.50,000,   or  the   present 
£100,000,  or  any  rate  in  aid  which  you  may  impose  on  Ireland,  are  measures  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  evils  that  afflict  that  unhappy  country.     In  many  parts  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  I  concur.     So  far  am  I  from  being 
inclined  to  raise  any  prejudices  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  against  Ireland,  that  I 
concur  with  him  in  opinion  that  injustice  has  been  dune  to  Ireland.     With  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  poor-law,  I  think  that  Ireland  has  made  a  great  exertion  to 
meet  the  obligations  imposed  on  her.     England  ought  to   bear  in   mind  that  she  is 
circumstanced,  with  respect  to  the  poor-law,  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  Ire- 
land ;  that  the  poor-law  was  a  new  and  unexpected  imposition,  witli  respect  to  Ireland, 
in  1838;  and  that  the  argument  used  in  favour  of  the  equity  of  impositions  of  that 
kind — namely,  that  the  property  was  inherited  or  pi\rcha«ed  subject  to  the  pecuniary 
obligations  which  had  endured  for  centuries— did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  which 
was  called  on  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  poor-law,  although  all  the  engagements  as 
to  property  had   been  made  under  another  state  of  things.     In  the   midst  of  un- 
paralleled affliction,  Ireland  bore  a  burden  last  year  of  not  less  than  £1,600,000  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.     I  think  that  a  great  exertion.     I  heard  it  said  the  other 
night  by  some  hon.  gentleman,   "  Why  should  we  support  tlie  poor  of  Ireland — 
since,  after  having  supported  them,  Ireland  rebelled   against  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown?"     I  believe  that  charge  to  be  utterly  unfounded.     Ireland  did  not  rebel. 
The  people  of  Ireland,  generally  speaking,  did  not  yield  to  the  temptations  held  out 
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to  them,  at  a  period  of  great  excitement.  We  were  enabled  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
with  such  comparative  ease — without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  either  of  military  or 
police,  because  Ireland  did  not  rebel,  and  because  the  people  of  Ireland,  suffering, 
as  they  were,  from  severe  calamity,  and  with  the  example  before  tiiem  of  revolt  in 
many  other  countries,  did  remain,  generally  speaking,  faiihful  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Crown.  I  state  this  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  propitiate  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  towards  that  unfortunate  country.  I  speak,  I  own,  almost 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  the  calamity  which  Ireland  has  sustained — and  of  the 
fearful  magnitude  of  the  present  crisis.  My  appeal  to  these  more  favoured  portions 
of  the  empire,  is  an  appeal,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  justice — not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  natural  sympathy  whicli  we  ought  to  feel  with  the  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  fellow-subjects.  Those  appeals  to  justice  and  natural  sympathy  would, 
I  am  confident,  if  separately  urged,  prevail  with  this  country;  but  my  appeal  to  Great 
Britain  is  upon  another  ground — upon  the  manifest  consideration  of  her  own  true 
interest  in  attempting  to  mitigate  the  affliction  under  which  Ireland  is  suffering,  and 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  dreadful  evils  which  are  in  prospect.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  will  remind  them  of  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  now  in  entering 
upon  this  .discussion.  I  will  remind  them  that,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  commence  the  session  with  a  Coercion  bill ;  and  to  conclude  it  with 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  I  gave  my  cordial  support  to  her 
Majesty's  government  in  the  introduction  of  those  measures.  I  believe  those 
measures  were  forced  upon  them  by  a  stern  necessity — that  all  the  evils  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  aggravated  if  they  had  not  been  passed.  I  refer  to  the  passing 
of  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  upon  her  Majesty's  government,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  House  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  impressing  upon  them  the  conviction,  that  it  is  in  vain  for 
England  to  hope  that  by  indifference  or  neglect,  she  can  relieve  herself  from  the 
burden,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  Irish  distress  and  disorder,  which  will  press 
upon  her  with  intense  force.  At  the  moment  at  which  I  am  speaking,  you  have  not 
less  than  30,000  of  the  regular  army  in  Ireland;  at  the  close  of  last  year  you  had 
a  force  of  32,000  men.  In  addition  to  that  military  force,  you  have  about  5,400 
pensioners;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  you  have  a  force  of  constabulary  of  12,000  or 
13,000  men,  the  expense  of  which  is  now  borne,  not  by  Ireland — it  is  not  a  local 
charge  upon  Ireland— it  is  borne  by  the  imperial  treasury.  The  whole  of  the  charge 
for  that  military  force,  therefore — the  con?tabulary,  the  pensioners,  the  regular 
army,  a  force  of  not  less  than  47,000  men — is  borne,  not  locally  by  Ireland,  but  by 
the  uiiperial  treasur}'.  V/hatever  reduction  you  can  make  in  the  amount  of  that 
force  by  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  is  a  pecuniary  gain  to 
this  country,  if,  indee<l,  in  regard  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  any  such  consideration 
as  that  of  mere  ])ecuniary  gain  were  worth  adverting  to.  Now,  with  that  amount 
of  military  force,  and  with  these  coercive  laws,  what  is  the  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land ?  I  prcs>inie  that  the  statement  I  have  here — I  read  it  from  a  newspaper — is 
an  accurate  account  of  that  which  took  jjlace  at  the  last  assizes  at  Clonmcl.  It  is 
stated — "  The  assizes  for  one  division  only  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  that  the 
most  (piiet  one  (the  southern,)  commenced  this  day  at  10  o'clock,  before  Judge  Jack- 
son; aiul  your  readers  may  judge  of  the  disorganised  state  of  the  country  when  it  is 
mentioned,  that  there  are  no  It-ss  tiiau  279  persons  for  trial,  and  of  these  18  are 
charged  with  ar.-on,  4  witli  atlacking  a  police  barrack  in  arms,  3  with  burglary,  4 
witii  cons))iracy  to  murder,  and  42  with  treasonable  practices;  14  are  charged  with 
highway  roltbery,  21  with  the  awfid  crime  of  miu'der,  and  14  with  shooting  at  with 
intent  to  murder.  Tlu>  i)rison,  which  has  only  22,')  cells,  has  in  it  no  less  than  GG8 
|)ersons,  including  20  persons  already  under  sentence  of  transportation.  No  wonder 
that  Judge  .Jackson  designated  the  calendar  as  one  of  the  most  awful  he  had  ever 
known.  I  did  not  hear  yet  if  tiie  treasonable  cases  will  be  disposed  of,  but  tlie  nuu- 
dcr  caves  are  very  heavy,  and  several  men  are  to  be  i)nt  on  trial  for  the  brutal  butchery 
of  three  bailiUs  in  one  night,  merely  because  they  were  kcei)iug  some  corn  distrained 
for  poor  rat(!s." 

Have  I  not  stated  enough  earnestly  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  this 
j)option  of  the  empire  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  to  lead  us  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  in  that  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  which  the  hon. 
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and  learned  gentleman  so  powerfully  and  justly  recommended  ?  Tlie  portion  of  Ire- 
land within  which  the  greatest  distress  prevails,  which  chiefly  comi)rises  those  unions 
that  are  generally  called  "  the  distressed  unions,"  because  they  require  extrinsic 
aid,  is  included  mainly  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  To  those  pro- 
vinces I  wisii  to  add  the  county  of  Donegal,  because,  from  its  geographical  position, 
it  parlakes  more  of  the  character  oi  Connaught,  and  of  parts  of  Munster,  than  of 
the  province  to  which  it  is  iinniediately  attached.  JSow,  the  pojuilation  of  Munster 
in  1841,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  was  •2,396,001);  tlie  population  cf  Con- 
naught amounted  to  1,418,000;  that  of  Donegal  to  nearly  300,000.  The  total 
poi)ulation  of  that  vast  tract  of  couniry,  including  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  the 
district  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Donegal  to  Water- 
ford,  exceeded  4,000,000  in  1841.  ^o  far,  therefore,  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
their  interests  and  their  welfare  must  be  objects  of  the  deepest  anxiet}-.  Now,  be- 
fore I  refer  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment,  influenced 
by  recent  causes,  and  mainly  by  the  failure  for  four  successive  years  of  that  sj)ecies  of 
food  upon  which  the  Irish  people  rely,  1  wish  shortly  to  advert  to  her  condition  in 
years  antecedently,  when  no  such  causes  were  in  operation.  I  will  revert  to  a  pe- 
riod, not  only  betbre  the  influence  of  famine  was  felt,  but  a  period — and  I  do  it 
purposely — when  Ireland  was  in  full  possession  of  that  agricultural  protection,  the 
withdrawing  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seems  to  think  has  aggravated 
her  condition.  In  the  full  possession  of  this  protection,  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  in  Ireland  ?  and  what  was  the  condition  of  landed  property  ?  Till 
very  recently,  when  wheat  was  at  GO*-,  the  quarter — the  duly  upon  the  import  of 
foreign  corn  was  not  less  than  2G.s.  per  quarter — the  duly  on  the  import  of  other 
grain  was  in  proportion.  That  duty  was  reduced  in  1842;  but  at  the  period  of 
which  1  am  speaking,  so  far  as  protection  conferred  benefit  on  Ireland,  the  law  in 
force  between  1828  and  1842  was  the  law  by  which  the  agricultural  state  of  Ireland 
was  aJBPected.  Now,  before  the  influence  of  famine  was  felt,  and  before  extreme  pro- 
tection was  removed,  what  was  the  condition  of — T  can  hardly  call  them  the  labouring 
poor^rather  the  unemployed  and  destitute  poor  of  Ireland  ?  The  report  of  Lord 
Devon's  commission  is  dated  February  1,  1845.  I  wish  to  rely,  not  upon  observa- 
tions of  my  own,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  men  connected  with  Ireland — men  of 
the  highest  character — men  conversant  with  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.  That 
commission  included  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Mr.  Redington,  Mr.  Wynne, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  and  Sir  R.  Ferguson  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
gentlemen  whose  testimony  is  more  entitled  to  consideration  from  their  high  charac- 
ter, and  from  their  local  knowledge.  They  observe,  that  although  agricultural  im- 
provement was  rapidly  ad\ancing — "We  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland  there  seems  to  be  by  no  means  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
condition  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes.  A  reference  to  tlie  evidence  of  most 
of  the  witnesses  will  show  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Ireland  continues  to 
sutt'er  the  greatest  privations  and  hardships  ;  that  he  continues  to  depend  upon  casual 
and  |)recarions  employment  for  subsistence;  that  he  is  badly  housed,  badly  fed,  badly 
clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his  labour." 

In  the  second  volume  of  a  very  useful  digest  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  com- 
mission, there  is  a  reference  to  a  remarkable  document,  which  was  prepared  by 
tliosewho  made  out  the  census  in  1841.  They  divide  tlie  houses  of  Ireland  into  four 
different  classes,  the  fourth  class  consisting  of  "  mud-cabins,  with  only  one  room  ;" 
and  thereby  the  proportion  of  the  inhabited  houses  of  Ireland  are  of  that  fourth  class. 
Now,  observe,  this  account  could  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  posterior  to  the  1st 
of  February,  1845.  It  is  stated  that  "it  may  be  assumed  that  the  fourth  class 
houses  are  generally  unfit  for  human  habitation  ; "  and  yet,  it  would  appear, 
taking  the  best  circumstanced  districts  in  this  respect,  in  the  county  of  Down,  24 
7-lOlhs  per  cent.,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  population,  lived  in  houses  of  this 
class;  whilst  in  Kerry  the  proportion  is  bG  7-lOths,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ; 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,  as  given  by  the  census 
commissioners,  we  find  in  the  rural  districts  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  families, 
and  in  the  civic  districts  about  36,  inhabiting  houses  of  this  fourth  class.  But  I 
should  wish  particularly  to  take  the  proportion  of  such  houses  in  the  counties 
which  principally  include  those  distressed  unions  that  are  now  depending  for  the 
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support  of  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  pecuniary  relief  you  afford 
them.  I  find  that  in  Done.i^ai,  the  houses  of  this  class  were  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number;  in  Leitrim,  47  per  cent.;  in  Roscommon,  47;  in  Sligo,  50;  in  Galway, 
52  ;  in  Limerick,  55  ;  in  Cork,  56  ;  in  Clare,  56;  in  Mayo,  62;  and  in  Kerry,  66. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  before  Ireland  was  visited  with  tiiat 
dreadful  calamity,  the  first  appearance  of  which  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  Now, 
what  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  landed  property,  and  the  tenure 
of  landed  property  ?  There  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  tlie  House  a  short  time  since 
a  return  from  the  registrar's  office  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  certain  years.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  landed  proprietors.  I  will  not  take  the 
years  1845,  1846,  or  1847,  but  I  will  go  back  to  a  time  when  there  were  heavy 
duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  and  when  Ireland  was  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  whatever  advantages  protection  of  domestic  produce  could  bestow.  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  landed  proprietors,  or  at  least  of  several  estates  in  the  nominal 
possession  of  landed  proprietors?  I  will  take  the  year  1844.  The  number  of 
estates  under  the  management  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  that  year  was  874,  their 
yearly  rental  being  £748,000  ;  the  arrears,  when  the  receivers  were  first  appointed, 
were  .£34,500;  when  they  had  last  accounted,  the  arrears  had  increased  to 
£380,800;  the  law  costs  paid  by  the  receivers  were  £17,340.  Out  of  that  yearly 
rental  of  j£748,000,  what  do  you  think  was  the  sum  annually  expended  in  improve- 
ments upon  the  874  estates  ? — £2,572!  With  regard  to  estates  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  court  of  exchequer,  I  am  obliged  to  take  the  aggregate  of  years — 
1844-45-46-47,  because  the  returns  for  those  years  are  given  collectively,  and  not 
for  separate  years.  The  number  of  estates  under  the  management  of  that  court  in 
those  four  years  was  448,  their  yearly  rental  being  £155,400;  the  arrears  when 
the  receivers  were  first  appointed,  were  £61,700;  when  they  had  last  accounted, 
the  arrears  were  £171,800;  the  law  costs  paid  by  the  receivers  were  £38,037  ;  the 
amount  expended  in  improvements  was  absolutely — nothing!  At  lea-jt,  in  the 
division  appropriated  to  the  statement  of  the  amount  expended  in  improvements,  I 
find  no  return  whatever;  every  other  column  is  duly  filled  up,  but  there  is  a  blank 
there.  Now,  are  gentlemen  aware  what  is  the  condition  of  an  estate  managed  by 
the  court  of  chancery,  or  the  court  of  exchequer  ?  ["  Hear,  hear  !  "  and  a  laugh.] 
Do  you  know  what  the  term  "managed"  means?  I  had — I  can  hardly  call  it  good 
fortune — I  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  an  account  of  the  process  of  "management" 
from  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  given  by  him  when  a  member  of  this  House,  the 
late  Mr.  Guinness.  He  certainly  spoke  with  authority,  for  he  was  himself  a  receiver 
under  the  court  of  chancery ;  but  he  was  not  influenced  by  any  partiality  to  his 
employer  to  give  testimony  unduly  favourable.  Mr.  Guinness  was  receiver  under 
the  court  for  an  estate  in  Cork  and  Tipperary,  the  rental  of  which  exceeded 
£2,000  a  year;  it  had  been  under  his  care  for  twenty-one  years;  it  was  partly  in 
that  county  respecting  which  I  have  already  given  a  melancholy  detail  of  crime ;  in 
the  course  of  tlie  twenty-one  years  not  one  shilling  had  been  expended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenantry.  Mr.  Guinness  gave  an  account  also  of  an  estate  in 
Mayo,  of  which  he  was  the  receiver.  The  rental  was  £4,500  a  year;  the  estate  had 
been  nine  years  under  his  management,  and  £168  was  all  that  had  been  expended  to 
improve  that  estate.  There  was  another  estate  in  Westmeatli,  the  annual  rental  of 
which  was  £10,G00.  That  estate  had  been  ten  years  under  his  management ;  he  had 
received  from  it  ninre  than  £100,000,  and  out  of  that  sum  not  £600  had  been 
expended  in  improvements  during  the  whole  period.  Rut  what  effect  did  even  that 
£'i00  produce  ?  Nothing  had  been  expended  till  within  the  last  three  years,  in 
each  of  which  there  had  been  £200  laid  out,  and  that  paltry  outlay  enabled  Mr. 
(J'linness  to  recover  £2,600  of  old  arrears  on  the  e;tate — £()00  in  the  first  year,  I 
think,  and  £1,000  in  each  of  the  other  two.  I  have  referred  to  the  state  of  things 
before  1844,  for  the  ])urposc  of  suggesting  this  incpiiry — whether  such  a  condition 
of  landed  property  can  bo  of  any  benefit  either  to  the  owner,  the  encumbrancer,  or 
the  country?  It  was  in  this  stnfe  of  lhin;.;;s  in  Ireland — in  this  static  of  things  with 
regard  to  the  great  mass  of  her  j)opulation,  and  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  much 
of  landed  property,  that  there  supervened  almost  the  greatest  ealan'ity  which  in  the 
history  of  mankind  ever  visited  a  country  the  failure,  in  four  successive  years,  of 
llial  species  of  eubsistence  on  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland .  lived. 
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"What  influence  had  tliat  great  calamity  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  ?  The 
following  appears  to  nie  a  graphic  and  faithful  descrijition  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  first  year  of  famine  found  ilie  people  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  : — "  Clus- 
tered in  villages,  a  plot  of  ground  attached  to  their  eahins,  and  a  portion  of  a  field 
hired  by  conacre  for  potatoes,  as  their  means  of  living,  in  the  best  of  times  their 
existence  was  but  a  wretched  one;  and  when  the  famine  came,  and  the  only  root  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  for  food  became  a  mass  of  rottenness,  with  no  em- 
ployment, no  manufactures  to  fall  back  upon,  they  were  left  without  subsistence  and 
without  resources,  fit  objects  for  the  aid  provided  by  the  bounty  of  the  empire,  the 
charity  of  the  benevolent,  and  the  law  now  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Such 
form  a  numerous  class  of  the  recipients  of  relief." 

That  is  a  description  of  that  portion  of  the  poor  who  lived  in  villages.  There 
was  another  class  a  little  higher  in  the  social  scale,  consisting  of  those  who  had  small 
holdings  of  land,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  acres: — "Another  class  consists  of 
those  who  had  a  small  holding  of  land,  two,  three,  or  more  acres,  or  who,  with 
several  others,  had  a  small  farm  in  joint  tenancy  (the  rundale  system),  the  allot- 
ments being  checkered,  a  patch  here  and  a  patch  there  without  a  fence,  a  slight 
ditl'ercnce  in  level  being  made  to  distinguish  the  plots.  Holding  in  common — so 
all  their  operations  were  in  common — none  tilled  his  land  before  his  neighbour, 
and  on  certain  fixed  daj's  the  work  of  the  seasons  began.  The  tillage  was  of  the 
rudest  description  ;  green  crops  were  unknown ;  a  crop  of  potatoes,  then  of  oats, 
potatoes  again,  oats,  perha])s  barley,  and  often  two  or  three  grain  crops  in  succession, 
was  the  course  pursued,  except  near  the  towns.  A  cow  or  two  and  some  pigs  formed 
the  stock  ;  the  potato  produce  fed  the  family,  the  grain  paid  the  rent ;  the  former  was 
swept  away  by  the  blight,  but  aid  by  public  works  and  the  succeeding  measures  of 
relief  enabled  many  of  the  poorest  to  struggle  on  for  a  time." 

Now  we  come  to  1848: — "  Some  of  the  potatoes  which  did  not  decay  were 
hoarded  for  seed,  and  planted  ;  the  next  failure  was  partial,  the  potatoes  would 
grow  again.  Courage  was  acquired  at  the  thought;  and,  in  1848,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  were  made  to  put  down  a  crop.  Potato  seed  was  sought  for 
with  avidity,  and  high  prices  paid  for  it.  It  was  a  last  effort.  In  some  cases 
the  cow  and  every  available  article  were  sold  to  put  a  crop  in  the  ground.  Many 
staked  their  all  on  this  cherished  root,  and  lost — the  blight  came,  and  more  wither- 
ing ruin  than  before." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  a  vast  population.  "  Thoy  staked  their  all  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato  ;  "  "  the  blight  came,  and  more  \\  ithering  ruin  than  before." 
Now,  what  has  been  the  influence  of  the  successive  failures  of  the  potato  that  have 
taken  place,  combined  with  the  operation  of  the  poor-law,  upon  the  landed  property 
of  L'eland  ?  All  the  encumbrances  existing  in  1844  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
inability  to  pay  rent,  and  also  by  the  imposition  of  the  poor-rate.  The  account  of 
the  condition  of  landed  property  in  1844  which  I  have  read  to  you  would  but  faintly 
depict  the  condition  of  that  property  at  the  present  moment.  Estates  have  sunk 
still  more  deeply  under  encumbrances  caused  by  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  also  by  the 
arrears  of  sums  due  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  a 
great  part  of  Ireland  ?  In  addition  to  the  twenty-one  anions  so  often  referred  to  in 
this  debate,  there  are  at  least  ten  more  hovering  on  the  brink  of  insolvency.  The 
twenty-one  unions,  comprising  an  immense  district  and  a  great  population,  are  in 
the  financial  condition  which  I  shall  presently  describe:  in  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
one  you  have  been  obliged  to  supersede  the  local  authorities.  Their  aff'airs  are  now 
administered  not  by  the  natural  local  functionaries  interested  in  payment  of  the  rate, 
and  in  checking  abuse  in  the  expenditure,  but  by  vice-guardians,  who,  I  believe,  are 
discharging  their  dr.ties  most  zealously  and  most  faithfully.  In  the  tv  enty-oiie  unions, 
the  .".rjgregate  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  Septend)er,  1848,  was 
£468,101 ;  ttie  net  amount  of  debt  on  that  day,  not  provided  for,  was  £l-2o.QS5  ;  there 
being,  therefore,  for  that  year,  including  the  expenditure  and  the  outstanding  debt?, 
a  sum  of  £592,000  to  be  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  How  was  that  demand  to 
be  met?  Was  it  possible  to  meet  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts?  I  believe  not; 
and  you  wisely  contributed  to  meet  it.  Wisely,  I  say,  because  whatever  might  be 
the  objection  to  such  a  course  in  principle,  it  was  better,  rather  than  suffer  any  por- 
tion of  the  Queen's  subjects  to  starve,  that  they  should  be  saved  by  un  advance, 
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partly  from  private  benevolence,  and,  when  tliat  was  exhausted,  from  the  publi« 
treasury.  The  rate  collected  was  only  £199,000.  The  amount  supplied  by  the 
British  Association  and  by  the  Treasury  was  £256,800.  The  funds  of  the  British 
Association  are,  I  apprehend,  by  this  time  expended.  You  have  not  now  that  source 
to  rely  upon,  whatever  be  the  demand;  for  by  extrinsic  aid  the  treasury  is  the  only 
source  from  whicli  that  aid  can  come.  Such  is  tlie  general  condition  of  the  twenty- 
one  unions.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  tiie  state  of  one  or  two  of  them  in  detail.  Take 
the  Castlebar  union.  The  population  of  this  union  is  61.000,  and  the  maximum  of 
persons  who  received  relief  in  1847  was  46,600.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  that  union: — ■"  Successive  years  of  famine  have  told  fearfully  on  the  circumstances 
of  ail  classes.  Amongst  the  highest  rated  immediate  lessors  are  the  names  of  no  less 
than  nine  proprietors  whose  estates  are  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  managed  by  receivers.  The  encumbrances  and  improvidence,  j)erhaps,  of 
former  years,  accumulating  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  last  three  seasons,  appear  to 
have  rendered  extrication  hopeless  in  these  cases." 

Take  next  the  Clifden  union.  That  union  presents  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
whilst  the  net  annual  value  of  the  land  is  £19,986,  there  has  been  land  thrown  up 
to  the  landlords,  to  the  net  value  of  .£9,448,  and  by  occupiers,  without  any  means 
whatever,  to  the  net  value  of  £1,673;  the  total  value  of  land  thus  thrown  up  being 
no  less  than  £11,121  a  year;  three-fifths  of  the  whole  net  value  of  the  union  thrown 
up  in  consequence  of  inability  to  meet  the  demands  for  poor-rate,  and  of  unwillingness 
to  incur  future  charges.  A  memorial  to  her  Majesty  has  recently  been  presented 
from  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  which  it  is  said — "  The  grand  jury 
should  not  conceal  from  the  government  their  solemn  conviction  that  the  county  is 
not  able  to  pay  this  money;  tliat  this  inability  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  this  county  thousands  of  acres  of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  wholly 
waste  at  this  moment;  that  two  of  their  baronial  rate  collectors  threw  up  their  ap- 
pointments at  last  assizes;  and  that  one  barony,  containing  89,986  acres,  is  without 
a  collector  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  being  impossible  to  get  any  one  to  under- 
take the  collection,  the  entire  barony  being  alleged  to  be  waste." 

Now,  if  these  statements  be  true,  what  are  our  prospects  for  the  future?  Observe 
what  is  the  new  condition  of  solvent  landed  property  with  reference  to  insolvent, 
since  Ihe  passing  of  the  poor-law.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  tiie  poor-law,  each 
property,  whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  stood  alone.  The  insolvent  pro[)erty,  how- 
ever neglected  and  mismanaged,  did  not  immediately  affect  the  solvent  estates  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  did  in  its  consequences  visit  them  indirectly,  through  the  conta- 
gion of  mismanagement  and  mislortune;  but  no  immediate  direct  pecuniary  burden 
was  thereby  imposed.  Now,  however,  under  the  poor  law,  the  solvent  estate  becomes 
respoDsible  for  the  default  of  the  insolvent  estate.  I  am  speaking  to  Englishmen, 
who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  question  as  the  Irish  gentlemen,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  patience  with  which  they  listen  to  statements  which  to 
iheui  have  nothing  of  novtliy;  and  I  ask  those  who  are  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  empire  what  they  think  of  the  coming  future  ?  Is  it  true,  that  in  one  barony  they 
ar<!  unable  to  a]»point  a  collc;ctor  because  the  lands  are  waste?  Is  it  true  that  of 
land  to  the  animal  value  of  £19,9m6  in  one  union,  an  amount  to  the  extent  of 
£1  1,000  has  been  thrown  uj)?  Is  it  true  that  there  are  in  another  union  nine  large 
liroperties  "managed"  by  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  condition  which  I  have 
descril)fd  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Guinness?  Why,  if  these  statements  are 
true,  the  blight  of  iniolveney  will  go  on  extending  till  all  the  solvent  estates  are 
merged  in  one  connnon  ruin.  Then  what  is  the  position  of  the  poor?  every  acre 
of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  is  doubly  aggravating  the  evil.  It  is  diminishing 
the  means  of  fiitiwe  sul)sistence,  and  curtailing  the  means  of  eini)li)ynient.  What 
will  be  the  position  of  that  barony  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  has  80,000  acres 
lying  wa.--te?  You  may,  no  doubt,  have  an  abundant  ])otato  harvest  in  1849.  If  )'ou 
have,  then;  will  be  an  impiovidcnt  reliamit  placed  on  it,  and  the  spring  of  1850  will 
(•xliibit  a  more  dclcriMincd  cilbrt  to  jxTpetuale  the  cidlivation  of  that  root.  Every 
ex|i<'ns(!  that  can  be  s|)ared  will  i)c  ;ivoided  for  the  |)urpose  oi'  collecting  seed  and 
jiroviding  subsistence  from  the  potato  for  1851.  In  this  way  you  may  go  on  for  a 
time;  but  after  the  warnings  we  have  had  for  four  successive  years,  can  we  have  any 
rolianco  that  the  potato  will  afford  anything  beyond  a  temporary  relief?     My  be- 
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lief  is,  that  it  will  only  perpetuate  the  vicious  system  so  long  followed.  It  may 
possibly  for  a  time  diminish  the  demands  on  the  treasury;  but  I  doubt  if  anylliing 
but  future  evil  will  be  tiie  result  of  a  prosperous  potato  harvest  in  1840.  The  truth 
is,  we  are  now  deliberating  and  aciing  on  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  crises  in  the 
history  of  a  nation.  It  is  abscdutely  necessary  to  consider — we  shall  be  forced  to 
consider — what  is  to  be  done  in  regard  to  a  not  distant  future,  unless  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  travel  over  again  the  vicious  circle  in  wliich  we  have  so  long  niovid — 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  trust  to  the  potato,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
the  gradual  introduction  of  cereal  crops  as  a  substitute.  You  are  now  feeding 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  Ireland — I  know  not  the  exact  number.  You 
bewail  the  loss  of  pi'otection;  but  you  are  enabled  to  feed  them,  because  you  have 
removed  every  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  food.  If  that  law,  which  in  I84G 
I  was  enabled  to  repeal — if  even  the  law  of  diminished  protection  of  1842  liad  been 
now  in  operation,  tliere  would  have  been  a  duty  of  lO-v.  a  quarter  on  the  introduction 
of  Indian  meal.  Tliat  Indian  meal  is  the  substitute  for  the  potato  by  which  you  are 
now  enabled  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  at  an  expense  to  the  imperial  trea- 
sury of  \d.  a  day  tor  each  man.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Hardly 
so  much.]  The  great  problem  you  have  to  solve  is  this,  by  what  means  will  you 
provide  for  the  substitution  of  a  higher  and  more  certain  description  of  food  than 
the  potato  you  have  hitherto  relied  upon  ?  What  course  will  you  take  during  the 
long  interval  that  must  elapse  bef(jre  cereal  substitutes  can  be  introduced?  The 
quantity  of  land  that  will  })rodnce  potatoes  sufficient  to  support  a  certain  number  of 
j)ersons,  will  not  support  half  the  number  if  sown  with  grain.  Greater  care  will 
be  required  for  grain  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  exhausted  as  it  is  by  potato  culture, 
and  in  its  present  state  unfit  tor  the  substitution  of  cereal  crops.  If  you  are  to 
substitute  a  cereal  crop  for  the  potato,  no  jiersou  holding  a  farm  under  five  acres  can 
support  his  family  by  mere  agricultural  labour.  I  see  in  these  papers  the  mention 
of  a  single  estate — and  the  case  is  not  a  rare  one — on  whicii  there  are  180  tenants 
occupying  land  of  not  more  than  five  acres.  Tiiey  have  grown  corn  enough  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  the  family  has  lived  upon  the  pofaio;  but  they  can  do  that  no  more. 
What  is  to  be  the  future  lot  of  these  180  families?  They,  remember,  are  not  the 
most  destitute.  Their  lot  hitherto  has  not  been  that  of  helpless  poverty.  Can 
we  resist  the  conclusion,  that  some  decisive  eifort  must  be  made  to  prevent  continued 
reliance  on  such  precarious  food  as  tiie  potato;  and  yet  that  in  making  that 
effort,  we  are  purchasing  future  security — by  a  great  increase  of  present  suiiering. 
To  mitigate  that  sutlering — to  lay  tlie  foundation  for  a  better  state  of  things — mea- 
sures of  no  common  place  and  ordinary  character  are  requisite.  In  the  cairying  out 
of  these  measures.  Great  Britain  must  unite  with  Ireland;  and,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  voting  for  tins  rate  in  aid,  or  rather  for 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  separate  exertion  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  was  the  belief 
that  other  parts  of  the  empire  would  more  readily  undertake  their  share  of  the  in- 
evitable future  burden.  It  depends  on  the  course  we  now  take,  whether  that  burden 
shall  be  an  unprofitable  one — promising  no  otlier  return  than  the  mere  consolation 
of  having  rescued  a  given  number  of  the  destitute  from  absolute  starvation,  or  whe- 
ther made  conducive  to  the  introduction  of  a  better  state  of  things.  If  I  otter  any 
suggestion  for  the  attainment  of  that  latter  object,  the  last  thought  that  will  enter 
my  mind  will  be  a  wish  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  government  in  any  at- 
tempt they  may  make  to  solve  the  problem  before  them.  Something  surely  may  be 
done,  some  decisive  course  taken  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  those  distressed 
unions.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Napier)  misunderstood  me,  if  lie 
thought  that  I  said  a  mere  substitution  of  one  proprietary  for  another  would  solve 
the  difficulty.  I  had  no  such  intention.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not 
hear  the  account  I  have  i>ecn  giving  of  the  management  of  landed  property  in  Ire- 
land. If  he  had,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  con- 
dition of  landed  property  there,  especially  that  placed  in  tlie  court  of  chancery  and 
the  court  of  exchequer,  is  such  as  to  demand  some  vigorous  eft'orts  to  relieve  land- 
ed proprietors,  whether  new  or  old,  from  the  liability  to  any  such  evil  as  the  man- 
agement of  their  estates  by  courts  of  equity.  I  feel  as  much  convinced  as  any 
man,  that  no  single  measure  will  be  suliicient  for  t!ie  puijK.  o  of  redeeming  Ireland; 
but  some  inmiediate  course  with  regard  to  the  superintendence  and  management  of 
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those  districts  of  Ireland  which  are  most  distressed,  is,  I  think,  imperatively  required. 
In  the  greater  part  of  those  unions,  you  have  already  superseded  the  natural  local 
authorities  in  the  duty  of  superintendence.  Eighteen  of  these  unions  are  already 
governed  by  vice-guardians.  I  suggested,  the  other  evening,  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  for  undertaking  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  affairs 
of  those  unions.  Subsequent  reflection  has  induced  me  to  think  that  that  is  the  best 
course  you  can  now  pursue.  I  would  attempt  to  bring  the  afi"airs  of  all  these 
unions  under  one  general  controlling  authority.  I  would  have  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  government — having  the  confidence  of  the  government — composed  of 
men  on  whom  tliey  can  rely — and  deriving  their  authority  from  the  government; 
b.'ing  no  imperiiuii  in  imperio,  but  acting  in  concert  with  the  government.  It  should 
be  tlieir  province  to  apply  themselves,  without  delay,  to  the  condition  of  these 
unions.  Tliat  commission  should  discharge  its  duties  on  the  spot.  There  would  be 
the  greatest  advantage  if  you  could,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  could,  prevail  on  men  of 
high  character  and  great  experience  of  the  management  of  estates  in  England,  who 
are  politically  connected  with  you,  and  in  whom  both  you  and  the  country  would  have 
confidence — to  devote  themselves  to  the  consideration  and  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  that  would  necessarily  belong  to  a  department  of  that  nature.  If  they  went 
to  Limerick  and  saw  the  state  of  things  with  their  own  eyes,  entered  into  personal 
communication  with  parties  on  the  spot,  judged  for  themselves,  and  not  through  the 
intervention  of  others,  they  would  be  able  to  submit  to  the  government  measures 
which  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  well  deserving  of  your  consideration.  I  would  place 
under  the  charge  of  that  commission  all  the  various  measures  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  mitigation  of  this  great  calamity,  in  order  that  they  might  enforce  some 
combined  and  concerted  system.  You  have  grants  of  several  descriptions  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  works.  There  are  grants  for  fisheries,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  by  draining,  and  for  tlie  execution  of  public  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  application  of  those  grants  in  these  distressed  unions  sliould  be  made 
upon  some  system;  that  there  should  be  entire  concert  between  the  commission  which 
I  suggest,  and  the  vice-guardians  and  the  board  of  works — not  that  the  commission 
should  supersede  the  board  of  works,  but  that  the  application  of  the  grants  to  these 
different  districts  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  one  great  object — namely,  the  laying 
of  a  foundation  for  a  better  state  of  things.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  only  measure  contemplated  by  the  government  with 
which  I  acted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846,  was  the  importation  of  food.  In 
1846  we  proposed,  and  the  government  that  succeeded  us  were  enabled  to  pass  into 
law,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  advance  of  public  money  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  application  of  drainage.  No  less  a  sum 
than  £2,000,000  was  granted  for  Great  Britain,  and  £1,000,000  to  Ireland,  for  that 
j)urj»ose.  It  a]){)ears  to  me  that  this  commission  should  also  take  into  consideration 
the  i)olicy  of  diminishing  tlie  pressure  of  distress  by  means  of  emigration.  We  have 
the  greatest  colonial  empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  several  of  our  colonies  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  labour.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  excess  and 
a  superfluity  of  labour,  continually  counteracting  all  your  exertions  for  her  improve- 
ment. Might  you  not  by  some  well-conceived  measures  mitigate  this  evil  by  emigra- 
tion? I  place  less  confidence,  I  own,  in  the  efficacy  of  this  course,  than  many,  I 
am  (piile  aware  of  the  enormous  expense  attending  it,  and  of  the  necessity  of  great 
caution  in  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.  There  is,  however,  one  answer  con- 
stantly made  to  any  j)roposition  of  this  kind,  whieh  I  do  not  consider  to  be  entitled 
to  all  the  weight  that  is  generally  given  to  it.  It  is  said — "  Do  not  call  in  the  agency 
of  the  State  in  this  matter;  consider,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  voluntary  emigration, 
and  b(!ware  lest,  by  encouraging  emigration  on  the  jjart  of  the  State,  you  interfere 
with  this  voluntary  ciiiigration."  I  should  certainly  be  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
voluntary  undertakings,  at  tlie  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  those  proprietors 
who  feel  an  interest  in  them,  and  who  try  to  relieve  their  p«t;iles  by  engaging  in  them. 
i>ut,  at  the  sami!  tim(  ,  bef  )re  we  admit  the  conclusive  foree  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  this  tendency  to  volinitary  emigration,  let  us  inquire  who  are  the  volimtary 
cMiigratits.  jMauy  of  them  are  men  who  are  taking  capital  away,  suffering  under 
the  ai>i»rehension  that  tiie  increase  of  the  poor-rates  will  involve  them  in  the  com- 
m'Mi  calamity  under  which  the  insolvent  unions  are  sulTering.     Now,  every  man  that 
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you  lose  from  Ireland,  who  takes  away  more  capital  than  he  does  paupers  wiiom 
that  capital  would  employ,  is  a  dead  loss  to  that  country.  The  comfortable  farmer, 
fearing  the  growing  burden  of  this  poor-law,  who  is  possessed  of  £40  or  £50  capi- 
tal— who  sells  his  tenant-right  holding  in  the  north,  and  transfers  his  capital  to  the 
United  States  or  to  Canada,  confers  no  benefit  on  Ireland  by  emigration,  but  he  is 
withdrawing  capital  which  might  be  usefully  employed  in  his  own  country.  There 
is  another  class  of  voluntary  emigrants  in  whose  exi)atriation  we  have  no  right  to 
rejoice — all  that  class  of  helpless  paupers  who  go  out  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  dis- 
ease, the  consequence  of  starvation  at  home,  and  who  inflict  a  positive  evil  on  the 
colonies.  I  believe  you  have  in  many  respects  remedied  some  of  the  great  evils 
attending  the  emigration  of  that  class — that  many  useful  precautions  have  been 
adopted  in  respect  to  the  means  of  preserving  health,  and  of  securing  well-built  and  safe 
passage-ships.  More  particularly  have  you  done  this  within  the  last  year.  But  a 
more  painful  account  of  this  voluntary  emigration  cannot  be  given  than  that  which 
I  find  in  a  letter  of  no  later  date  than  the  30th  of  November,  1847,  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  i\lr.  de  Vere,  which  letter  has  been  adopted  as  a  public  document  by  the 
colonial  office.  This  is  the  account  which  Mr.  de  Vere  gives  of  the  voluntary  emi- 
gration of  the  destitute.  In  no  records  of  the  sufferings  on  board  a  slave-ship  is 
there  anything  to  be  found  much  more  distressing.  Mr.  de  Vere  took  his  passage 
in  the  steerage  of  an  emigrant  ship,  in  order  that  he  migiit  become  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  emigrants,  and  he  remained  on  board  nearly  two  months.  He 
says — "Before  the  emigrant  has  been  a  week  at  sea,  he  is  an  altered  man.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  Hundreds  of  poor  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
ages,  from  the  drivelling  idiot  of  90  to  the  babe  just  born,  huddled  together  without 
light,  without  air,  wallowing  in  filth,  and  breathing  a  fetid  atmosphere,  sick  in  body, 
dispirited  in  heart,  the  fevered  patients  lying  between  the  sound,  in  sleeping  places  so 
narrow  as  almost  to  deny  them  the  power  of  indulging,  by  a  change  of  position,  the 
natural  restlessness  of  the  disease  ;  by  their  agonised  ravings  disturbing  those  around, 
and  predisposing  them,  through  the  effects  of  the  imagination,  to  imbibe  the  conta- 
gion ;  living  witlu)ut  food  or  medicine,  except  as  administered  by  the  hand  of  casual 
charity,  dying  without  the  voice  of  spiritual  consolation,  and  buried  in  the  deep 
without  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  food  is  generally  ill-selected,  and  seldom  suf- 
ficiently cooked,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  and  bad  construction  of  the 
cooking  places.  The  supply  of  water,  hardly  enough  for  cooking  and  drinking,  does 
not  allow  washing.  In  many  ships  the  filthy  beds,  teeming  with  all  abominations, 
are  never  required  to  be  brought  on  deck  and  aired  ;  the  narrow  space  between  the 
sleeping  berths  and  the  piles  of  boxes  is  never  washed  or  scraped,  but  breathes  up  a 
damp  and  fetid  stench,  until  the  day  before  arrival  at  quarantine,  when  all  hands  are 
required  to  '  scrub  up,'  and  put  on  a  fair  face  for  the  doctor  and  government  inspec- 
tor. No  moral  restraint  is  attempted,  the  voice  of  prayer  is  never  heard  ;  drunken- 
ness, with  its  consequent  train  of  ruffianly  debasement,  is  not  discouraged,  because  it 
is  profitable  to  the  captain  who  traffics  in  the  grog." 

Such  was  the  account,  so  lately  as  the  close  of  1846,  of  voluntary  pauper  emigra- 
tion! Such  a  system  of  emigration  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  this  country,  with  its 
great  colonial  empire,  and  great  colonial  resources  for  the  i)eople.  Though  the 
removal  of  such  a  class  of  emigrants  may  bear  apparent  immediate  advantage  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  estates  from  which  they  are  sent,  yet  those  who  send  out  such 
persons  do  the  greatest  disservice  to  Ireland,  because  on  the  arrival  of  the  wretched 
emigrants  in  the  United  States,  or  Canada,  they  so  disgust  the  people  of  those 
countries  that  thoy  are  induced  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  emigration,  and 
thus  is  prevented  that  sound  and  healthy  emigration  which  might  otherwise  take 
place.  Therefore,  from  the  advantages  of  that  voluntary  emigration  which  you  wish 
to  encourage,  you  must  deduct  the  removal  of  those  who  carry  with  them  capital 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  persons  they  take  with  tliem;  you  must  also  de- 
duct all  those  voluntary  emigrants  that  do  nothing  but  bring  disgrace  upon  your 
system  of  emigration.  Without,  therefore,  entertaining  too  .sanguine  expectations 
from  emigration,  conducted  by  tlie  government,  1  cannot  but  think  that  having  a 
superintending  local  authority  acting  in  concert  with  the  government,  conferring  per- 
sonally with  tlie  proprietors  of  estates,  capable  of  seeing  in  what  part  of  the  country 
there  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  congestion  of  the  population — for  from  those  parts  your 
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emigrants  ought  to  be  drawn — I  cannot,  I  say,  help  thinking  that  by  such  means  you 
might  greatly  facilitate  wholesome  voluntary  emigration.  There  is  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  such  emigration  from  the  want  of  full  information  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  emigrate.  Just  consider  a  poor  man  leaving  Ireland,  and  seeking  a  new 
abode  2,000  or  3,000  miles  from  home — what  comfort  cordd  we  not  give  him  by  im- 
parting to  him  a  little  information  as  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  going,  and  per- 
haps by  giving  him  some  slight  pecuniary  aid  besides?  Yes,  I  would  not  deny  hira 
government  aid.  I  think  it  would  be  politic  to  incur  some  expense  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating-  emigration,  under  certain  conditions.  You  tell  us  what  has  been  done 
in  Ireland  by  the  noble  lord  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  atfairs,  and  by  other 
benevolent  and  provident  landlords.  You  tell  us  that  they  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  the  poor-rates  on  their  estates  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  emigration,  that  they 
have  thereby  increased  the  demand  for  labour,  and  have  restored  prosperity  and  eon- 
tent  among  t!ie  people  on  those  estates.  You  tell  us,  moreover,  that  large  sums  have 
been  remitted  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  tho>e  who  have  emigrated,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  emigration  on  the  part  of  their  friends  and  relations  in 
Ireland.  Well,  Lord  Palmerston  might  be  able  to  do  this;  and,  notwithstanding  any 
difference  of  political  opinion,  I  most  willingly  admit  that  the  exertions  which  that 
noble  lord  has  made  to  relieve  his  property  from  the  misery  with  which  it  has  been 
visited,  do  him  very  great  credit.  But  how  many  gentlemen  may  there  be  in  Ireland 
willing  to  make  the  same  exertions,  who,  if  they  had  assistance  and  advice,  would 
gladly  follow  the  noble  lord's  course?  By  giving  that  assistance  and  advice,  you 
might  increase  this  voluntary  emigration,  and  encourage  furtlier  remittances  from 
emigrants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  their  friends  in  Ireland.  This  is  the 
emigration  Avithout  alloy — which  might,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  facilitated  and  en- 
couraged by  such  a  commission  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  come  now  to 
another  point  to  wbicli  I  adverted  the  other  evening,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  still 
entertain  a  very  strong  feeling.  In  my  opinion  all  these  measures  will  be  ineffectual 
— all  voiir  measures  of  drainage,  of  local  imi)rovement,  of  increase  of  fisheries,  of 
emigration — all  will  be  ineffectual,  unless  you  can  cure  in  some  way  or  other  those 
moM-itrous  evils  which  arise  out  of  that  condition  of  landed  pro))erty  to  which  I  ad- 
verted the  other  night.  If  estates  with  a  rental  of  £800,000,  with  arrears  annually 
accumulating,  are  not  to  allow  more  than  £2,000  to  be  ajjplied  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land — if  there  are  certain  principles  and  forms  of  equity  sanc- 
tioned bv  the  court  of  chancery,  which  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  improve- 
ment in  tliat  respect,  you  may  feel  assured  that  all  your  other  exertions  will  be 
incft'octnal.  It  would  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  every  insolvent  nominal  owner, 
and  to  every  incumbrancer  who  is  receiving  nothing — it  would,  in  short,  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  everybody  except  the  receivers  under  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the 
lawvers  who  are  dividing  the  proceeds  of  these  estates  amongst  themselves — if  by 
some  process,  consistent  with  the  principles,  not  of  technical  but  of  real  substantial 
e(pnty,  you  could  relieve  those  estates  from  tlie  control  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
yxTmit  them  to  be  ])ossessed  by  men  of  cajjilal  who  would  endiark  in  their  cultivation 
wiiii  new  hopes  and  fresh  vigour.  In  my  opinion  you  would  do  more  by  that  act 
fir  the  ultimate  advancem"nt  of  Ireland,  than  by  any  other  that  can  at  present  be 
a<loptcd.  I  will  just  contrast  with  the  hopeless  condition  of  some  parts  of  Ireland 
-  hopeless  on  account  of  the  extent  of  encumbrances,  arrears,  and  legal  complications 
of  all  sorts — the  ea^e  of  a  very  small  ])roperty,  an  account  of  which  I  have  before 
mo  in  a  letter  which  I  will  rea<l  to  the  House.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  very  humble 
man,  giving  an  account  of  what  he  has  done  in  Ireland,  although  having  no  con- 
nections in  that  ('oiintry,  undertaking  a  settlement  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland,  and 
bringing  capital  iniough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is  written  in  a  simple 
s* ylt-' ;  but  it  will  enaiile  you  to  judge  what  may  be  effected,  if  you  will  devise  mea- 
sures to  enable  persons  to  follow,  safely  and  securel)',  the  cultivation  of  land  in  Ire- 
land. 'I'lic  letter  is  from  a  Fjancashire  man.  It  is  date.l  the  2;5rd  of  March,  and 
gives  an  account  of  an  undertaking  to  wiiich  he  bad  been  a  l)arty  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.  "  lie  liad  taken  on  perpetuity  a  lease  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  " — 
["  Hear,  hear  !  "]  —  Well  I  am  recommending  tliaf  you  should  give  facilities  to  those 
who  have  capital  to  obtain  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land.  He  says — "He  had 
taken  on  perpetuity  a  lease  on  the  wegt  coast  of  Ireland,     lie  had  planted  four  of  his 
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sons  there.  To  encourage  habits  of  industry,  one  is  buying  all  the  stockings  brought 
to  him,  to  send  to  England  ;  another  has  purchased  a  hooker  of  "2.3  tons,  and  is  en- 
deavouring to  encourage  fishing  on  tlie  coast ;  another  was  employing  upwards  of 
100  labourers  daily  last  year,  but  on  account  of  being  heavily  faxed  for  his  improve- 
ments, turned  them  otf,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve.''  Inclosed  in  his  letter  to 
me  is  one  received  by  iiiui  from  his  fourth  son,  dated  the  I6th  of  IMarch,  1849.  This 
is  the  account  wliicli  the  son  gives  of  his  proceedings  in  fliis  adventure  in  apart 
of  Ireland  which  we  suppose  to  be  so  wild  and  savage  that  it  is  impossible  lo 
live  in  it  witii  any  profit  or  advantage.  The  son  says — "  Tlie  more  I  see,  the  more 
am  I  convinced  that  this  country  has  the  best  prosp.ects  of  any  place  I  know  of. 
There  is  every  desideratum  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  contented  and  prospenuis  life." 

He  is  writing  this  in  the  midst  of  all  the  misery  of  surrounding  properties: — "  I 
see  no  rea-on  why  persons  should  not  support  themselves  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  their  land  here.  Of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  can 
always  be  had.  Flour,  oatmeal,  &c.,  should  all  come  from  otf  the  farm.  A  chandler's 
bill  should  never  be  known,  for  we  have  already  manufacturod  more  than  a  winter 
month's  supply  from  the  slender  means  we  had.  In  fact,  I  think  that  rent,  groceries, 
with  some  extras  for  clothing,  &c.,  should  be  the  only  expenditure  of  a  person  in  this 
country,  when  once  properly  settled.  For  the  yearly  sum  of  £5,  enough  fuel  may 
be  obtained,  even  to  superfluity;  and,  as  for  vegetables,  any  plant  that  comes  under 
that  denomination  will  flourish  here  witli  ordinary  care." 

Now,  contrast  this  man's  management  witii  that  of  the  estate  yielding  £10,500, 
and  which,  out  of  £100,000  received,  had  allowed  only  £600  towards  its  permanent 
improvement;  and  then  I  ask  which  is  the  best  means  of  increasing  agricultural 
prosperity?  I  suggested  the  purchase  and  the  management  of  property  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  commission  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Now,  no  man  has  less  confidence 
tlian  I  have  in  the  economy  of  such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  a  government.  So 
far  from  advising  this  commission  to  enter  upon  the  employment  of  unprofitable 
labour,  I  think  it  ought  to  have  for  its  main  ol)ject  the  reverting  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill  of  1838,  which  makes  the  workhouse  the  sole  test  of  destitution  in  Ireland. 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  can  be  any  other  effectual  test.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
confidence  in  a  labour  rate  or  any  such  projects.  I  certainly  concur  in  the  policy 
of  encouraging  local  improvement  where  there  is  reproductive  labour;  but  I  have 
not  the  least  confidence  in  making  labour  the  test  of  destitution;  and  I  believe  that 
if  all  the  funds  of  Great  Britain  were  applied  to  support  the  destitute  in  Ireland,  at- 
taching labour  as  a  condition  of  relief,  j'ou  would  do  the  greatest  mischief  to  Ireland  ; 
that  your  test  would  not  be  effective,  but  that  there  would  be  such  an  interference 
with  the  ordinary  labour  market  as  to  involve  all  in  one  common  state  of  dcNtitution. 
But  the  crisis  is  an  extraordinary  one.  If  we  desire  to  take  any  valid  security  against 
the  recurrence  of  similar  misfortunes,  we  must  solve  this  great  problem — by  what 
means  can  we  substitute  for  the  precarious  supply  of  food  on  whicli  millions  have 
hitherto  relied,  the  means  of  subsistence  more  certain,  more  capable  of  preservation 
from  year  to  year?  And,  seeing  what  difficulties  you  have  to  encounter  in  effecting 
the  substitution  of  a  cereal  crop  for  the  potato  crop,  I  should  not  be  adverse  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  government  to  show  what  miglit  be  done  by  an  improved 
method  of  agriculture.  I  am  told  that  the  lord-lieutenant  has  done  great  good  by 
encouraging  the  delivery  of  agricultural  lectures.  Why  not  do  this  on  a  greater 
scale?  But  to  revert  to  the  jjractical  example  of  an  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment. There  are  in  one  union  4.000  able-bodied  paupers  receivinij  gratuitous  sup- 
port. If  I  had  4,000  able-bodied  men  whom  I  must  feed,  and  if  1  could  employ 
them  to  open  a  road  to  an  inaccessible  part  of  the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
than  to  make  them  break  stones,  or  let  them  do  nothing.  I  admit,  most  distinctly, 
that  there  is  no  test  you  can  rely  upon  except  the  workiiouse  test;  but  I  am  assum- 
ing that  you  must  give  temporary  support  to  the  able-bodied  ;  and  while  that  absolute 
necessity  exists,  I  ilo  not  see  the  objection  to  the  employment  of  those  whom  you 
must  feed  in  reproductive  labour.  Some  gentleuien  ridicule  the  idea  of  managing 
estates  by  a  government  commission.  But  what  did  you  do  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
feited estates  after  the  rebellion  of  1745  ?  You  appointed  a  commission  for  their  man- 
agement. It  was  a  very  cumbrous  commission.  The  members  consisted  of  a  dif- 
ferent  class  of  persons  from  that  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  employed  for  the 
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management  of  estates  in  Ireland.  But  tlie  princli)le  of  that  act  was  a  wise  one. 
Those  estates  were  subject  to  heavy'encumbrances.  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  simple  for- 
feiture of  estates,  and  the  Crown  taking  unencumbered  possession.  The  estates  were 
subject  to  heavy  mortgages  and  other  charges.  The  trustees  were  directed  to 
pay  off  the  mortgages  and  the  other  burdens,  and  were  instructed  to  manage  the 
estates  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  The  act  under  which  this  was  done  is  the 
25th  of  G.eorge  II.,  chap.  41  (175-2),  and  is  entitled — "  An  act  for  annexing  certain 
forfeited  estates  to  the  Crown  inalienably,  and  for  making  satisfaction  to  the  lawful 
creditors  thereupon,  and  to  establish  a  method  of  managing  the  same,  and  applying 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof  to  the  better  civilising  and  improving  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  preventing  disorders  there  for  the  future." 

That  act  provided,  first,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors,  so  far  only  as  the 
value  of  such  lands.  It  next  empowered  the  commissioners  to  grant  leases,  and, 
where  estates  comprehended  whole  parishes,  to  divide  the  same  into  more  parishes, 
and  grant  competent  provision  to  the  new  ministers.  It  also  authorized  them 
to  erect  schools  on  the  said  estates  for  instructing  young  persons  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  in  the  several  branches  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  to  supply 
schools  with  the  materials  for  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  for  the  raising  of 
flax.  Now,  why  should  not  schools  be  established  in  the  west  of  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  youth  in  agriculture?  Why  should  not  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  raising  of  flax  in  Connaught?  Why  despair  of  the  ability  of  govern- 
ment, by  direct  intervention  on  a  limited  scale,  to  set  the  example  of  improved 
culture,  and  introduce  new  demands  for  labour  ? 

But  there  is  another  question,  quite  separate  from  that  of  the  acquisition  and  man- 
agement of  property  by  the  commission — namely,  this — Can  such  a  commission  be 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  transfer  of  property  from  one  class  of  proprietors  to 
another?  I  would  advise  no  rash  proceeding  in  this  respect.  I  see  no  advantage  in 
throwing  into  the  market  an  immense  quantity  of  property  simultaneously,  and 
thus  unduly  depressing  its  value.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  the  recourse  to  no  such 
proceeding.  But  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  commission  might  not  facilitate  the 
voluntary  transfer  of  property.  Last  year ^ou  admitted  the  princii)le.  You  pass  d 
an  act  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  transfer  of  encumbered  estates.  By  that 
act  you  gave  power  to  the  owners  of  such  estates  to  sell — you  gave  power  to  a  single 
encumbrancer  to  sell,  with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  chancery — you  admitted  the 
advantage  of  such  a  system  as  I  am  now  advocating;  but  what  I  greatly  fear  is, 
that  the  mechanism  of  your  act  was  so  cumbrous  tliat  it  will  not  be  able  to  effect 
your  design.  Since  you  have  decided,  then,  upon  the  principle  that  the  retention  of 
many  of  those  estates  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  owners — that  they  are  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  encumbrancers — that  they  are  a  positive  evil  with  respect  to  the  solvent 
proprietors  in  their  neighbourhood — that  they  are  eminently  prejudical  to  the  public 
interest — what  I  now  recommend  you  to  consider  is,  whether  you  ought  not  still 
further  to  facilitate  the  voluntary  transfer  of  encumbered  estates.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  you  rely  upon  the  cumbrous  process  of  the  court  of  chancer^',  you  will  not 
g^ve  cffoL-t  to  your  own  <lcsign.  I  know  that  I  am  rendering  myself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  disregarding  the  established  rights  of  property.  I  know  that  it  may  be 
said  that  unprofessional  men,  in  their  attempts  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
introduction  of  new  capital,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rightful  claims  of  vested  inter- 
ests. But  I  confine  niystdf  within  the  limits  sanctioned  by  tlie  highest  equity  lawyers. 
I  am  sjieaking  now,  not  of  details,  but  of  the  principle.  It  was  said  by  the  present 
lord  chancellor  (Lord  Cotteiihani) — and  no  judge  that  ever  satin  the  court  of  chan- 
cery is  of  higher  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  principles  of  efjuity — it  was 
said  by  the  lord  chancellor,  witli  respect  to  the  principle  of  iacilitaling  the  transfer 
of  Irish  estates — "  Unfortunately  for  Irelatid,  the  lauded  property  there,  to  a  large 
extent,  was  in  a  situation  not  only  detrimental  to  tliose  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
land,  but  also  most  injurious  to  tiie  eonnnunity  at  large.  A  very  large  portion  of  it 
was  heavily  encutniicred  l)y  m(ji-tgages,  charges,  and  other  interests;  so  that  the 
ostensible  owner  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  estate  in  the  land  at  all.  When  a 
man  was  really  the  owner  of  an  estate,  he  had  both  the  means  and  the  motive  for 
improving  it ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  a  landlord  whose  inconio  arising  from  his 
landed  estate  was  intercepted  by  mortgages  and  other  cl. urges,  to  discharge  those 
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duties  which  a  landlord  should  discharge.     This    was  a  most  infamous  state  of 

things." 

Another  lord-chancellor — an  Irish  lord-chancellor  (Lord  Campbell) — speaking  of 
the  tenure  of  Irish  properly  said — "  Titles  in  Ireland  wore  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. In  Ireland  the  registers  were  exceedingly  bad;  and  instead  of  clearing  up 
titles,  and  malting  them  more  certain,  often  involved  them  in  inextricable  confusion." 

Lord  Langdale,  master  of  the  rolls,  said — "  The  interference  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present  is  of  the  same  sort  and  character  as  all  the  other  legislative  interferences 
with  private  property  for  public  purposes;  and  because  this  interference  is  intended 
to  secure  the  payment  of  debts,  or  the  performance  of  private  obligation,  wiiich 
would  not  otherwise  be  performed,  it  is  not  more,  but  somewhat  less,  objectionable, 
than  the  interference  with  jirivate  property  and  contract  which  is  autliorised  by  acts 
for  railways,  docks,  or  other  i)ublic  works." 

Now,  the  principle  which  those  high  legal  authorities  contend  for  is,  that  you  may 
without  violation  of  equity,  require  that  propert}',  useless  to  its  nominal  proprietor, 
shall  be  transferred  to  those  wlio  can  discharge  the  obligations  which  the  possession 
of  property  imi)lias.  You  attempted  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  in 
Ireland,  as  I  have  said,  last  session  ;  but  I  very  much  fear  tliat  the  bill  then  passed 
will  not  be  etfectual ;  and  my  fears  are  confirmed  by  what  was  stated  at  the  time 
by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  thus  prophesied  with  respect  to  the  bill: — "  I  enter- 
tain considerable  doubt  whether  the  cautious  provisions  provided  by  the  Commons  to 
prevent  sales  for  less  than  their  value,  are  not  only  more  than  are  necessary  to  effect 
their  object,  but  so  stringent  as  to  impair  the  etliciency  of  the  additional  process 
which  the  amendments  are  intended  to  provide.  Considering  tlie  caveat-:,  the 
notices  (sometimes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  serve),  the  valuations,  tlie  five  years 
to  elapse  before  a  perfect  and  unimpeachable  title  can  be  obtained,  the  liabilities  as 
for  breaches  of  trust,  and  the  powers  given  to  redeem,  it  is  manifest  that  the  obstacles 
to  sales  under  these  provisions  are  very  great.  Perhaps  they  may,  in  their  applica- 
tion, be  found  so  great — in  many  cases  where  there  is  considerable  complication — as 
to  make  the  additional  process  impracticable,  and  to  leave  to  him  who  desires  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  act  that  particular  mode  of  obtaining  it  which  was  at  first  provided 
by  your  lordships." 

What  is  that  benefit?  Alas,  to  go  into  the  court  of  chancery!  You  substituted 
a  principle  which  you  thought  more  simple,  but  which  Lord  Langdale  prophesied 
would  be  so  cumbrous  that  it  would  not  work,  and  would  drive  the  luifortunate  persons  « 
who  desired  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  act  to  the  mode  originally  contemplated  for 
securing  it — a  suit  in  chancery.  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  irreverently  of  that 
benefit,  I  would  not  say  a  word  inconsistent  with  respect  for  the  court  of  chancery; 
but  when  the  master  of  the  rolls  says  that  he  fears  the  new  process  will  be  ineffec- 
tual, and  that  parties  must  in  the  end  resort  to  tlie  benefit  originally  contem|)lated, 
I  may  be  allowed  at  least  to  refer  to  the  present  lord-chancellor  for  an  account 
of  the  benefit  which  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  resort  to  the  court  over  which  he 
presides.  This,  then,  is  the  lord-chancellor's  account  of  it : — "  lie  had  been  himself 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  many  years  past,  and  he  well 
knew  the  great  benefits  which  it  conferred  upon  the  public ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  would  own  that  he  would  not  willingly  enter  that  c<jurt  as  a  suitor,  nor  would  he 
advise  any  of  his  friends  to  do  so,  if  they  could,  with  propriety,  keep  out  of  it.'' 

The  lord-chancellor,  it  appears,  is  quite  willing  to  enter  the  court  of  chancery  as 
lord-chancellor  ;  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  inestimable  benefit  which  the  court  confers 
upon  the  public;  but  it  is  his  settled  resolution  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  enter  the 
court  as  a  suitor — it  is  his  earnest  advice  to  his  bosom  friends  to  keep  out  of  the 
court,  if  tliey  have  any  decent  jtrete.vt  for  doing  so.      ** 

I  was  afraid  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Napier),  with  his  legal 
acuteness,  was  going  to  throw  some  dilSculties  in  the  way  of  my  proposed  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  land.  But  I  was  happy  to  find  that  he  spoke  like  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  lawyer,  and  admitted  that  great  benefit  would  accrue  from  increased 
facilities  for  such  transfer.  I  know  it  would  be  easy  for  any  lawyer  to  get  up  and 
demonstrate  the  impossibility,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  proceeding,  to 
afford  any  relief.  I  could  not  stand  before  them  for  a  single  instant  on  the  ground  of 
precedent  of  equity  practice.  But  if  you  admit  the  principle  that  it  would  be  for  the 
209— Vol.  IV. 
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benefit  of  all  parties  that  there  shouM  be  some  simple  process  of  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  estates  in  a  hopeless  state  of  encumbrance,  why  be  deterred  by  legal  difli- 
culties  and  the  chicaneries  of  a  court  of  chancery  from  effecting  this  great  object  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  land  improvement  act,  you  were  not  afraid  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery.    That  is  one  of  the  best  and  simple-t  acts  I  ever  read.     I  am  only  astonishetl 
how  it  ever  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords — I  mean,  that  fatal  objections  were 
not  urged  tt)  the  summary  process  which  it  provides.     By  that  act  (the  10th  and  1  Ifh 
of  Victoria,  c.  32)  the  treasury  was  enabled  to  advance  money  for  the  improvement 
of  an  estate,  and  to  fix  a  rent-charge  upon  the  estate   for   the  repayment  of  the 
same.     If  such  rent-charge  were  in  arrear  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the  paymaster 
of  civil  services  might  apply  for  an  order  for  the  sale  of  all  or  a  competent  part  of 
the  lands  so  charged  ;  and  tlie  court  of  chancery  was  authorised  to  direct  the  pay- 
master of  civil  services,  witho\it  any  further  process,  writ,  or  other  proceeding,  to 
raise  by  sale  the  amount  of  rent-charge  due  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  to  pay  the  sur- 
plus to  the  owner,   or  to  the  accountant-general  to  the  court  of  chancery,  for  the 
benefit  of  parties  interested.     It  was  provided  that  the  purchaser  should   not  be 
bound  to  see  to  the  ajiplication  of  the  money;    and  that  any  conveyance  executed 
bv  the  paymaster  should  be  binding  and  conclusive,  and  convey  all  estate,  right, 
and  title.     That  is  the  way  to  solve  a  difnculty,  when  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  solve  it.     Why  can't  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  arrears  of  poor-rate?    The 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  llusseli)  seems  inclined  to  propose  that  the  arrears  of 
poor-rate  on  defaulting  estates  should  he  remitted.     1  hope  he  will  not  remit  them. 
I  do  not  see,  if  there  have  been  arrears  fur  the  poor-rate  for  a  certain  tim:.-  upon  the 
estate,  why  the  estate  should  not  be  liable  to  those  arrears — why  power  should  not 
be  given  to  couimissioners  to  sell  such  portion  of  the  estate  as  would  cover  the 
arrears,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  purchaser  a  clear   simple   title  against 
all  the   world.     By   the    present   law   the  poor-rate   is   a  prior  lien    on   the  land, 
and  consequently  you  have  a  perfect    right    to    require    that    the   arrears   of  the 
rate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  indefinitely,  but  shall  be  provided  for  by 
the  sale  of  a  competent  portion  of  the  land  on  the  estate.     If  you  consent  to  take  the 
course  which  I  earnestly  recommend — if  you  invite  new  capitalists  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  the  land — do  not  permit  the  transfer  of  estates  from  one  insolvent  pro- 
prietor to  another:    if  you  do  you  will  do  no  good  ;    but  enable  small  proprietors  to 
follow  tlie  example  of  tiie  Lancashire  man  I  mentioned — to  cultivate  their  own  vege- 
tables— to  live  upon  the  produce  of  tlieir  farms,  and  to  write  home  to  their  friends 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  whicli  has  better  prospects  than  Connaught.    I 
cannot  duubt  tiiat  such  acommis.-ion  as  I  suggest  woidd  facilitate  the  amicable-trans- 
fer of  land — would  bring  parties  together,  and  convince  the  present  owners  and  cre- 
ditors that  there  was  no  advantage  to  them  in  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things. 
I  bclifve  that  those  who  have  lands  to  dispose  of  would  find  not  oidy  individuals,  but 
c  mpanies,  in  this  metropolis,  disjiosed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great  companies 
of  London  in  the  time  of  James  L — disposed  to  do  so  not  merely  from  the  hope 
of  gain,  but  from  the  de.-ire  to  co-o[)orate  in  the  improvement  of  Ireland.     But  one 
thing  is  essential — a  clear  indisputable  title  to  the  projierty.     These  are  my  sug- 
gesti((ns — to  seek   the   relief  of  the  present  distress   by  encouraging  draining  and 
improvement  of  the  land,  by  opening  up  roads  through  inaccessible  districts — by 
erecting  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fisheries — by  promoting  emigration, 
without  interfering  with  voluntary  emigration — above  all,  by  facilitating  the  transfer 
fif  ])roperty  from  insolvent  to  solvent  proprietors,  and  by  abandoning  the  present 
injurious  systeni  of  giving  gratuitcms  relief,  wiiether  in  exchange  for  labour  or  not, 
and  reverting  gradually  to  the  wiser  principle  of  the  act  of  1838,  of  apjilying  the 
only  cH'ectnal  test — the  workhouse  test — as  a  proof  of  destitution.     I  make  these 
suggestions,  particularly  as  regards  the  traiisfer  of  property,  with  the  utmost  hesita- 
tion— l)eing  an   utii)rofes>ional   man.      I  am  deeply  sen-;il)le  of  the  necessity  of  a 
remedy,  and  of  the  diliiculty  of  providing  it;  but,  if  you  are  as  convinced  of  the  evil 
as  I  am,  then,  I  trust,  that  you,  who  have  the  command  of  the  Itcst  advice,  will  not 
be  d(;terrcd  from  applying  a  remedy  by  any  legal   technical  dilliculties.      I  at  once 
.suy  that,  rathtrr  than   the  j)resent  state  of  things  should  contimie,  I  would  see  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  ousted  altogether.     In  many  preceding  cases, 
when  great  diflicultics  were  to  be  solved,  when  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for 
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lU'spatcli,  you  have  appointed  a  special  tribunal  of  men  of  high  legal  autlioiity  to 
decide  according  to  tlie  principles  of  etpiity,  without  being  trarnnielied  by  teclinical 
rules  and  precedents.  I  trust  we  sliall  be  aided  by  such  men  as  the  boo.  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier),  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Stuart),  who  foresaw  ihe  ditiieulties  of  the 
bill  of  last  session.  I  trust  they  would  aid  us  in  reconciling  a  suumiary  mode  of 
proceeding  with  the  principles  of  equity. 

lleject  this  proposal  if  you  will,  but  propose  some  other.  If  you  con  propose  a 
better,  there  is  no  man  in  this  House  who  would  give  it  a  more  cordial  siipiiort  than 
I  shall.  I  make  this  proposal  without  adventitious  party  aid.  I  know  not  who 
agrees  with  or  who  ditlers  from  me.  I  make  it  solely  under  the  influence  of  sym- 
pathy for  an  unfortunate  country,  and  with  the  conviction  tiiat  some  decisive 
measure  is  necessary  for  the  lelief,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  tliis  country.  Let  us 
remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  free  ourselves  from  the  connection  with  Ireland. 
I  have  mentioned  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  military  force  of  nearly  50,000  men. 
I  have  mentioned  the  miseral)le  condition  of  Ireland,  as  shown  by  the  events  of  the 
last  Tipperary  assizes.  Only  think  in  what  manner  the  destitute  of  Ireland  affect 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  here  by  tiiat  iuniiigration  into  this  country, 
which  you  can  neither  prevent  nor  control.  There  may  be  difficulties  with  respect 
to  emigration  to  other  countries,  but  just  consider  how  liie  labouring  j)oor  here  are 
affected  by  the  sweepings  of  Ireland  being  jjoured  into  this  country.  If  you  could 
direct  a  useful  emigration  to  other  countries,  it  would  inmiediately  benefit  not  only 
Ireland  but  England  and  Scotland  also.  Such  an  incursion  of  poverty  into  this 
country  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  your  population  to  a  condition  not  much  superior 
to  that  of  those  who  are  so  added  to  its  numbers.  Recollect  the  position  of  that  part 
of  the  empire  bo  which  I  refer.  I  speak  of  its  geographical  i)osition.  Recollect  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  the  source  of  your  strength,  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  source  of  great  peril  and  weakness,  in  the  event  of  war,  and  the  hostile 
combinations  of  powerful  states  against  this  country.  That  great  man  to  whose 
authority  I  referred,  who  offered  his  advice  to  James  I.,  with  respect  to  the  jjlanta- 
tion  of  Ulster,  thus  speaks  of  the  effects  which  he  anticipated  from  that  measure: — 
"  The  third  consequence  is  the  great  safety  that  is  likely  to  grow  to  your  Majesty's 
estate  in  general  by  this  act ;  a  discomfiting  all  hostile  attempts  of  foreigners — which 
the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  hath  heretofore  invited." 

It  is  now  above  250  years  since  that  observation  was  made.  The  population  of 
those  great  provinces,  Munster  and  Conuaught,  now  consists  of  4,000,000  of  peojde. 
Of  those,  95  parts  out  of  the  100  are  Roman  Catholic.  Loyal  subjects,  I  think,  they 
have  proved  themselves,  during  the  temptations  to  rebellion  which  were  held  out  to 
them  by  men  of  property  and  iiifluence,  during  a  period  when  the  severest  distress 
at  home  was  combined  with  universal  excitement  and  successful  revolt  in  many 
foreign  countries.  Still  between  you  and  tliem  there  exist  no  great  natural  sym- 
pathies:  that  connecting  link  which  was  supplied  by  the  possession  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  great  landed  proprietors,  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  desolation  which 
now  prevails,  by  the  condition  of  these  landed  proprietors,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  poor-law  and  of  four  successive  years  of  famine.  Lord  Bacon, 
speaking  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  observed,  that  the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  has 
hitherto  invited  the  hostile  attempts  of  foreigners.  We  have  had  tlie  happiness  to 
be  exeritpted  from  the  miseries  which  other  countries  of  Europe  had  undergone  from 
actual  invasion.  But  recollect  that  during  the  last  century,  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, since  the  year  1759,  the  attempts  of  France  have  been  directed  towards  that 
very  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  tlie  social  improvement  of  which  I  am  attaching 
so  much  importance.  In  1759,  an  invasion  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  by  a  very 
formidable  armament,  was  only  defeated  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  M.  de  Conflans,  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  In  1796,  a  great  effort 
was  made  by  France  to  invade  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed unions  is  situated.  The  descent  on  Bantry  Bay  was  defeated  by  storms  which 
dispersed  the  fleet  of  France.  Again,  in  1798,  on  the  shores  of  another  of  th.ose 
unions  a  landing  was  efiFected.  The  first  town  seized  by  the  French  after  landing 
in  the  bay  of  Killala  was  the  town  of  Ballina.  The  small  force  which  then  landed, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  1,100  men,  maintained  their  position  in  Ireland  for 
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seventeen  dajs  ;  and  the  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  rebel  force  for 
thirty-two  days  before  they  were  finally  expelled.  I  mention  these  i'acts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reminding  you  that  peace  may  not  always  be  preserved;  that  you  may  have 
formidable  combinations  directed  against  you.     We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 

experience  shows  us — that  this  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  the  weak  part  of  our  empire. 

If  we  can  by  any  decisive  measures  promote  the  happiness,  contentment,  and  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants,  we  shall  not  only  be  promoting  the  internal  peace,  and 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  but,  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  we  shall  be  taking 
security  that  the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  shall  not,  as  heretofore,  invite  a  foreign 
enemy  to  invasion.  It  was  observed,  by  that  same  great  authority,  still  speaking  of 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland — "  And  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  if  there  be  any 
weak  or  affected  part,  it  is  enough  to  draw  rheums  or  malign  humours  into  it,  to  the 
interruption  of  the  health  of  the  whole  body." 

If  those  "malign  humours  "  and  "  rheums,"  to  quote  that  emphatic  language,  do  con- 
tinue,  it  will  be  to  the  interruption  of  the  health  not  only  of  Ireland  but  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  In  evils  which  afflict  the  natural  body,  there  may  be  tlie  means  of 
relief  by  violent  remedies.  If  an  unprofitable  member  offend  you,  you  must  cut  it 
off  and"  cast  it  from  you.  If  a  tree  be  unfruitful,  and  cumbereth  the  ground,  you 
may  cut  it  down.  You  have  no  such  remedy  for  the  evils  that  afflict  the  social  system. 
You  must  cure  the  diseased  part,  or  bear  with  it — though  its  evil  influence  should 
affect  your  vital  energies.  You  have  no  such  remedy  as  excision— no  power  to  cut 
off  and  cast  from  you  tlie  offending  member  of  the  social  body.  It  is  in  the  growing 
conviction  that  its  weakness  will  be  our  weakness,  its  disease  our  disease,  that  I  see 
the  faint  hoi)e  of  a  decisive  remedy.  It  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  us  with  a  great 
calamitj' — which  may,  perhaps,  be  improved  into  a  blessing,  if  it  awakens  us  to  a  due 
sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  us :  without  this  warning,  we  might  have  gone 
on  from  year  to  year,  with  little  thought  of  the  future;  still  trusting  to  one  pre- 
carious root  for  the  subsistence  of  millions — those  millions  badly  and  insufficiently 
fed  in  the  years  of  abundance,  and  doomed  to  starvation  in  the  years  of  dearth.  Let 
us  now  profit  by  this  solemn  warning — let  us  deeply  consider  whether  "  out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  may  not  pluck  the  flower,  safety" — and  convert  a  grievous  afflic- 
tion into  a  means  of  future  imjirovement  and  a  source  of  future  security. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were  :  Ayes,  193;  Noes,  138;  majority  55.  Bill  read 
a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Thursday,  April  19. 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 
July  6,  1849. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion — "That  this  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  nation," — 

Sir  llontuT  Peei.  said  :  Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length,  if  indeed  at 
all,  into  those  considerations  of  a  purely  political  character,  which  are  naturally 
raised  by  the  quotion  brought  f(<rwani  by  tlie  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire. 
It  would  be  totally  out  of  my  j)ower  to  do  justice  to  those  considerations  during  the 
period  for  which  1  could  fairly  expect  that  the  House  would  lend  me  its  atfcmtion, 
'J'o  discuss  the  (piestion  of  Ireland — the  colonial  policy — the  foreign  policy  of  this 
countr)',  in  one  s[)eech,  nuist,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  do  justice  to  those  various 
topics,  absorb  so  nnich  of  the  lime  of  the  House,  (hat  little  would  be  left  for  the 
discussion  of  that  which  I  consider  to  be  the  nuiin  ]ioint  at  issue  this  night,  namely, 
shall  we  displace  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  connnercial 
policy  on  which  it  has  acted? 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  ministry  to  power,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  give  to  the  great  majority  of  liic  measures  they  iiave  introduced  a  general  support. 
1  have  thought  it  but  just  to  make  allowance  for  the  great  diHiculties  with  which 
they  have  liad  to  contend — cf)mmercial  discredit  iuid  distress — famine  in  Ireland — 
the  greatcit  moral  and  social  revolution,  by  which  the  internal  tranquillity  of  nations 
or  the  peace  of  Europe  was  ever  disturbed.     1  have  thought  that  it  was  for  the  pub- 
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lie  interest,  tluit  llie  enerjry  ami  power  of  the  executive  government  of  this  country, 
during  such  a  crisis  of  combined  dangers,  should  not  be  impaired  by  factious  or 
captious  opposition.  At  the  same  lime,  .Sir,  I  wisii  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  all  I  mean  to  imply  by  the  vote  I  shall  give  to-night  is  this— that  1  cordially 
approve  of  the  general  principles  of  commercial  policy  by  which  her  Majesty's 
government  have  been  guided,  and  that  I  will  not  consent  to  a  motion,  tlie  main  ob- 
ject of  which  avowedly  is,  to  censure  them  for  their  adlierence  to  those  principles, 
and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  that  policy  some  oilier  economic  system. 

The  course  1  propose  to  pursue,  with  tlie  permission  of  the  House,  is  this — to 
examine  the  grounds  upon  which  the  hon.  member  for  iJuckinghamsliire  has  im- 
peached the  commercial  policy  which  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  years.  I  shall 
then  proceed  to  consider  whether  I9t  no  that  new  principle  of  economic  policy  which 
he  proposes  to  substitute  in  its  place,  has  any  foundation  in  reason  or  experience, 
and  whether  the  adoption  of  it  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  aud  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

In  examining  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire,  I  shall 
take  that  course  which  appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  as- 
certaining of  truth — namely,  to  state  each  argument  separately,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
in  the  words  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  aud  then  to  give  the  answer  to  such  argu- 
ment. And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  that  were  the  course  generally  pursued 
in  this  House  in  the  conduct  of  discussions  like  these,  substituting  the  plain  simple 
test  of  argument  for  vague  declamation,  it  would  conduce  to  the  full  elucidation  of 
the  matters  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Sir,  I  understood  tbe  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  impeach  the  commer- 
cial policy  whicli  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  time  past,  and  to  attribute  to  that 
policy  a  great  part  of  the  suffering  under  which  it  is  admitted,  that  some  interests  ia 
this  country,  or  in  portions  of  this  country,  are  now  labouring.  But  I  was  struck, 
I  confess,  by  an  admission  of  the  hon.  gentleman  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech. 
I  willingly  pay  to  him  the  acknowledgments  whicli  are  justly  due  for  that  admission. 
He  was  describing  the  state  of  this  country  when  the  noble  lord  succeetied  to  power, 
and  he  made  this  admission  with  respect  to  its  condition,  and  the  moral  influence  of 
that  government,  which  was  in  power  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1846.  He 
said,  that  Europe  generally  was  enjoying  profound  tranquillity  ;  that  there  was  great 
confidence  reposed  by  foreign  powers  in  her  Majesty's  ministers;  that  if  misunder- 
standings arose,  there  was  area<ly  reference  to  tlieauthority  of  the  British  government, 
and  a  willing  acquiescence  in  the  advice  which  it  oflered  for  the  adjustment  of  those 
misunderstandings.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  moreover,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
of  comparative  prosperity,  and  that  the  agricultural  interest  was  contented,  and 
looking  forward  with  liope  to  the  future.  He  said,  also,  that  the  greatest  export 
trade  that  this  country  had  ever  carried  on  was  carried  on  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1845,  and  that  her  ]\lajestj''s  present  government,  on  succeeding  to  power,  found  a 
surplus  of  some  .£2,000,000  or  .£3,000,000  in  the  exchequer.  Well,  if  that  was  the 
state  of  this  country  ;  if  all  interests  were  so  prosperous;  but,  above  all,  if  such  was 
the  condition  of  our  finances,  and  of  our  export  trade,  I  ask  this  question — What  had 
been  the  principles  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  adopted  for  some  years  pre- 
viously to  that  time  ? 

I  find  that,  in  the  year  1841,  there  was  a  deficit  of  income  of  about  £2,500,000. 
I  find  that  in  the  preceding  year,  1840,  you  had  adopted  the  system  of  imposing 
additional  duties  upon  imports ;  you  had  imposed  five  per  cent,  in  addition  to  all  the 
then  existing  duties,  upon  the  import  of  raw  material,  upon  articles  of  food,  ui)on 
every  thing  that  constituted  the  import  trade  of  the  country.  That  addition,  so 
placed  upon  imports,  had  produced  no  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  revenue, 
but  directly  the  reverse.  In  the  case  of  additions  to  the  assessed  taxes — of  additions 
to  direct  taxation — the  anticipations  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
realised;  while  in  the  instance  of  additions  to  customs  duties  upon  imports,  his 
anticipations  had  been  wholly  disappointed.  The  five  per  cent,  of  nominal  addition 
to  import  duties,  had  produced  no  five  per  cent,  of  additional  revenue.  In  1842, 
you  adopted  a  different  principle.  You  imposed  an  income-tax,  and  you  reduced 
taxation  upon  all  the  great  articles  of  subsistence.  You  reduced  taxation  upon  raw 
materials  of  your  manufactures,  and  upon  the  food  of  the  people.     In  1842,  you 
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found  prohibition  upon  the  import  of  every  animal  which  constitutes  food.  You 
found  prohibition  upon  meat,  high  protection  upon  corn,  heavy  duties  upon  many 
articles  constituting  the  raw  material  on  which  labour  could  be  employed.  You 
adopted  a  different  system.  You  imposed  an  income-tax,  by  which  £5,000,000  was 
raised.  You  removed  the  prohibitions  upon  the  import  of  animals  and  meat — you 
reduced  the  duties  upon  every  article  which  enters  into  the  subsistence  of  the  people 
— you  greatly  reduced  the  protective  duties  upon  corn — you  reduced  the  duties  upon 
555  articles  of  import  from  abroad.  The  result  was  that  condition  of  public  affairs 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  represented  to  have  been  the  happy  lot  of  this  country 
in  1846.  Observe,  agriculturists  looking  forward  with  hope,  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
comparative  prosperity,  the  greatest  export  trade  that  was  ever  known  ;  all  this  was, 
I  will  not  say  the  result  of,  but  at  least  coincident  with,  the  reformation  of  your 
financial  and  commercial  system. 

But  then,  says  the  hon.  gentleman — "In  1846,  you  adopted  atotally  new  principle, 
and  from  the  introduction  of  that  new  principle  have  resulted  the  evil  consequences 
"which  we  now  deplore." 

Now,  my  answer  upon  that  point  is  this — In  1846,  we  adopted  no  new  commercial 
principle;  we  merely  carried  fiuther  the  commercial  principle  which  had  been 
adopted  and  acted  upon  in  1842,  and  in  successive  years.  [Marks  of  dissent.]  It 
is  more  res[)ectful  to  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  submit  his  arguments 
and  doctrines  to  the  test  of  reason,  than  to  adopt  any  other  coiu'se  ;  and  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  conduct  the  argument  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  I  should  conduct  a 
purely  scientific  controversy  into  which  party  feeling  did  not  enter.  But  I  adhere 
to  my  statement,  that  in  1846  no  new  principle  was  introduced  ;  and  I  give  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  fullest  opportimity  of  answering  my  arguments.  What  new  prin- 
ciple was  introduced  in  1846,  that  had  not  been  sanctioned  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  1842  and  the  close  of  1845  ?  Before  the  end  of  1845, 
the  duties  upon  cotton  and  upon  sheep's  wool  had  been  repealed.  In  1842,  the 
reduction  of  duties  upon  articles  of  import,  amounted  to  £1,092,000;  in  1843,  to 
£411,000;  in  1844,  to  £458,000  ;  and  in  1845,  to  £4,511,000;  the  total  amount  of 
this  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  end  of  1845  being  £6,582,000,  without  any  equi- 
valent concessions  by  foreign  countries.  The  articles  upon  which  that  reduction 
mainly  took  place,  were  either  raw  materials,  articles  of  food,  or  articles  of  general 
consumption,  like  coffee  and  sugar.  What  new  principle  of  commercial  legislation, 
then,  was  introduced  in  1846?  The  amount  of  duties  remitted  in  1846,  was 
£1,151,000,  the  amount  remitted  in  the  four  preceding  years  having  been 
£6,582,000.  The  articles  which  in  1846  were  selected  for  reduced  taxation  were 
these — tallow,  timber  (being  an  additional  reduction  thereon),  brandy,  soap,  linseed 
cake,  rape  cake,  and  many  other  articles,  the  introduction  of  which  is  important  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  There  was,  indeed,  j)rovisi()n  made  for  the  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  corn-law;  but  that  is  the  single  instance  in  respect  to  which  you  can 
justly  contend  that  any  principle  of  legislation  was  adopted  in  1846  which  liad  not 
previously  boon  acted  u])on  in  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845.  And  now  observe,  with 
respect  to  tlie  repeal  of  tlie  corn-law  :  that  re])eal,  so  far  as  the  act  of  1846  was 
concerned,  did  not  take  [)lace  until  the  1st  of  February,  1849.  It  was  from  sheer 
necessity  fliat  in  1847  you  suspended  the  duties.  'I'lie  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire 
gecotided  the  motion  for  their  sus|)ension.  But  during  nearly  the  v/hole  of  1848, 
you  levied  a  duty  of  8,s.  or  lO.v.  on  foreign  corn,  and,  consequently,  if  there  have 
on.sued  any  evil  etlects  from  ti\e  repeal  of  the  corn-law,  you  cannot  date  them  from 
an  earlier  period  tlian  the  1st  of  February,  1849.  Protection,  excepting  for  the  in- 
terval for  which  you  voluntarily  a!)andoned  it  from  the  fear  of  scarcity,  lasted  up  to 
the  1st  of  February,  1849. 

Still  there  are  many  who  maintain  tliat  it  is  the  new  tariff  which  has  caused  the 
commercial  depression,  am!  that  the  principles  of  free  trade,  adopted  in  1846  and 
the  preceding  year.'^,  have  created  or  aggravated  the  distress  under  which  the 
coimtry  is  sulfcring.  Now,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  the  jjrinciples  embodied 
in  that  tarilf,  have  not  caused  any  one  of  the  evils  which  have  been  endured  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  involved  in  that  tariff  have  greatly  mitigated 
those  evils.  Let  us  analyse  this  tariff.  I  challenge  you  to  show  me  in  what  parti- 
cidar  it  is  possible  that  free  trade  can  iiavc  caused  the  distress  of  the  country.     Let 
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us  compare  flie  official  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1848,  with  tlie  same 
value  in  184(5.  In  the  latter  year,  tlie  official  value  of  tlie  imports  was  i,'7.'5, 000,000  ; 
the  othcial  value  in  1848  was  i>8l),000,000.  Some  contended  that  it  is  tiie  amount 
of  im[)orts,  there  being,  according  to  them,  no  corresponding  amount  of  exports, 
which  has  caused  the  depression  of  industry  in  this  country.  Let  us,  then, 
analyse  these  imports,  and  consider  the  several  articles  of  import  of  which  this 
tariff  consists.  I  divide  it  into  three  great  branches.  First,  1  tai^e  tiie  articles  of 
consum])tion — the  food,  the  luxuries — tiie  articles  which  the  peopleeat  and  driidc  ;  I 
next  take  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture;  and,  lastly,  the  foreign  manufactured 
goods.  It  is  contended,  that  the  amount  of  tiiese  manufactured  goods,  which  under 
tlie  operation  of  free  trade  have  been  imported  into  this  conntry,  has  interfered  with 
domestic  industry,  and  caused  many  laborious  and  industrious  persons  to  lose  their 
means  of  employment.  Let  us  divide  the  imports  of  1848,  amounting  in  value  to 
.£89,000,000,  into  the  three  heads  I  liave  referred  to — namely,  articles  of  consumji- 
tion,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  amount  in  official  value  of 
the  articles  of  consumption  imported,  was  not  less  than  i,'.'3'2, 500,000.  Will  any 
man  tell  me  that  he  grudges  the  import  of  one  single  pound  weight  of  those  articles 
of  consumption  ?  What  has  become  of  them  ?  They  have  been  imported,  they  have 
been  paid  for,  and  they  have  been  eaten.  Can  you  deny  any  one  of  these  three 
propositions,  that  the  articles  in  question  have  been  imported,  paid  for,  and  con- 
sumed ?  And  how  paid  for?  I  suppose  I  shall  be  told,  they  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  transmission  of  gold.  It  had  been  argued  that  if  you  permit  these  free  imports, 
the  foreigner  will  not  take  our  manufactured  goods  in  return,  but  will  insist  on  pay- 
ment in  gold  ;  that  consequently  the  currency  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  reserve  in 
the  bank  will  be  exhausted.  There  will  be  imports,  it  is  true ;  but  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  extravagant  imports,  a  constant  exportation  of  gold  to  pay  for  them, 
and  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  currency.  If^this  be  so,  how  happens  it 
that,  concurrently  with  the  great  increase  of  imports,  there  has  been,  at  the  same 
time,  no  diminution  of  gold  ?  nay,  that  there  has  been,  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  these  exchanges,  an  accumulation,  an  increase  of  gold  ?  In  the  autumn  of  1847, 
the  bank  had  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  gold.  The  official  value  of  your 
imports  increased  from  seventy-eight  millions  in  1846,  to  eighty- nine  millions  in 
1848,  and  yet  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  bank  has  not  been  diminished  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  increased  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions.  So  much  for  the  threatened  exhaustion 
of  your  gold. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  imported  articles  of  consumption  ?  Who  have  con- 
sumed this  „£32, 500,000  worth  of  eatable  and  drinkable  materials?  Has  any  one 
had  too  much  ?  Has  there  been  any  case  of  surfeit?  Is  tlie  cholera  attributable  to 
that  consumption,  or  has  any  other  disease  or  suffering  been  entailed  in  consequence 
of  this  import  of  food  ?  I  believe  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  whole  of  these 
imports  and  the  consumption  of  them  have  contributed  to  the  material  comfort  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  public  misfortune  if  this  amount  of  £32,000,000 
of  imports  had  been  by  any  process  reduced  to  £22.000,000  or  £25,000,000,  or  any 
smaller  sum.  I  believe  that  the  import  of  these  commodities,  being  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, has  not  only  contributed  directly  to  the  material  comfort  of  those  who  con- 
sumed them,  but  has  also  encouraged  their  labour,  because  they  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  proceeds  of  labour. 

So  much  for  the  articles  of  consumption  ;  I  come  now  to  the  articles  of  raw 
material.  The  leading  principle  of  every  taritf  with  which  I  was  connected, 
was  the  diminutiim  of  the  duties  on  raw  materials.  Is  it  possible  to  contend 
that  you  have  diminished  the  encouragement  to  domestic  industry  bj'  having 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  articles  used  in  our  manufactures?  Is  it  possible  to  eon- 
tend  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  articles  used  in  dj'eing,  on  furniture  woods 
on  madder,  indigo,  and  on  all  those  raw  materials  reijuired  for  our  manufactures, 
can  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
article  here,  and  of  enabling  the  manufactured  goods  of  this  country  to  compete 
with  greater  advantage  with  articles  of  foreign  manufacture?  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
tend that  such  a  measure  has  interfered  injuriously  with  the  domestic  industry  of 
this  country  ? 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  articles  of  food  imported,  and  of  the  articles  of  raw 
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material.  Let  us  now  take  the  third  branch  into  which  I  divided  tlie  table  of  importu 
— the  foreign  goods  partly  or  wholly  manufactured.  It  is  said  tliat  it  is  the  import 
of  these  foreign  manufactured  goods  which  has  caused  the  distress  of  the  country. 
Now,  how  stands  the  case  ?  Here  is  tiiis  great  commercial  country  interfering  with 
the  domestic  industry  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  by  the  exports  of  its 
manufactures.  If  this  be  interference— if  it  be  not  a  jjositive  addition  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  those  communities  with  which  we  deal,  where  is  the  delinquent 
so  enormous  as  Great  Britain  ?  In  1848,  you  exported  in  olficial  value  about 
^133,000,000,  the  produce  of  your  industry ;  and  you  imported  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  amount  in  declared  value  of  about  £4,722,000  worth.  Is  such 
an  auiount  sulBcient  to  account  for  the  distress?  Your  imports,  in  1848,  of  raw 
materials  to  be  fabricated  by  your  indu-try  amounted  in  value  to  .£48,400,000,  and 
the  manufactured  goods  imported  amounted  to  .£4,700,000.  But  is  that  £4,700,000 
the  amount  which  was  taken  for  home  consumption,  and  which  could  by  any  possi- 
bility interfere  with  your  domestic  industry  ?  No.  Deduct  from  that  amount  all 
that  you  re-exported.  Of  cotton  goods  from  India  and  Europe  you  imported*Sn 
value  £512,000 ;  but  you  re-exported  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  quantity  so 
imported — no  less  than  £275,000.  Therefore,  deduct  from  the  £'512,000  worth  im- 
ported, the  £275,000  worth  re-exported.  Could  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  benefit 
of  free  trade  than  this,  that  it  enables  this  country  to  become  the  entrepot  for  the 
goods  of  other  nations,  inviting  those  goods  to  these  shores,  giving  to  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  warehousing  system,  causing  them  to  be  deposited  here  for  re-exporta- 
tion ?  Thus  was  employment  found  for  British  shipping  and  British  capital,  in 
conducting  a  foreign  carrying  trade,  without  the  possibility  of  interfering  in  any  shape 
with  your  domestic  industry.  You  refer  to  the  great  import  of  foreign  silks.  Tliat 
import  has  taken  place,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  natural  operations  of  trade, 
as  on  account  of  the  troubled  state  of  France,  and  the  desire  which  tiie  French  manu- 
facturer had  of  realising  the  value  of  whatever  could  be  sold.  But  of  the  foreign 
silk  goods  imported,  you  exported  to  the  value  of  =£870,000  ;  and  when  you  estimate 
the  extent  to  wliich  the  domestic  manufacture  was  interfered  with  by  the  import,  then 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  whole  amount  re-exported. 

But  another  and  still  further  deduction  you  must  make.  You  must  deduct  from 
the  amount  of  the  legitimate  imports  all  that  would  have  been  imported  by  smug- 
gling, if  you  had  chosen  to  retain  liigli  duties  of  40  or  50  per  cent.  No  doubt  in 
such  case  the  apparent  amount  of  imports  might  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
manufacturer  in  tliis  country  might  have  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  at 
any  rate  but  one-flftli  or  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  the  present  imports  had  entered. 
No  idea  could  be  more  delusive.  The  smuggler  would  liave  corrected  the  absurdity 
of  your  commercial  system,  and  would  have  pocketed  the  gain  to  the  revenue 
which  the  exchequer  has  derived  from  facilitating  commercial  intercourse.  Take 
the  articles  with  respect  to  wliich  there  has  been  great  comjilaint,  such  as  watches, 
leather,  gloves,  embroidery,  and  needlework.  Do  you  think  that,  with  a  restored 
duty  of  40  or  50  per  cent.,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  protection  to  domestic 
industry?  No  such  thing.  There  would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  not  increased 
prcjtection  to  domestic  industry.  There  was  a  commission  appointed  in  1844,  which 
was  jtresided  over  i)y  my  lamented  friend,  whose  loss  all  who  knew  liim,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  cliariicter,  must  de|)lore,  the  late  Lord  (Jranville  Somerset.  It  was  a 
commission  of  in(piiiy  respecting  certain  frauds  in  the  customs.  'Ihey  rejiorted 
that  they  were  disposed  to  admit  that  the  animal  loss  of  revenue  which  occurred  bore 
some  approximation  to  one-half  the  aniounl  of  duty  levied;  that,  with  respect  to  lace, 
they  were  assured  that  more  than  one-half  the  quantity  inqwirted  was  introduced 
without  [)ayiiient  of  duty;  and  that  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  ])lace  in  the 
courts  of  law  showed  the  almost  unlimited  amount  of  fraiul  conunitted  in  respect  to 
the  arti(de  of  gloves.  They  exjjressed  serious  a[)prehensions  that  extensive  frauds 
were  not  confined  to  the  articles  ahove-named.  With  such  evidence  before  us, 
what  is  the  [irudent  course  to  puisue?  Is  it  to  continue  the  duty  to  such  an  amount 
as  would  have  the  eilcct  of  handing  over  to  the  siruiggler  half  the  revenue  which 
ought  to  be  derived  from  gloves,  and  to  jiermit  lace  and  emhroidery  to  he  sent  into 
this  country  under  eiH^ouragiunents  to  fraud,  uhich  no  vigilance  can  control;  or  is  it 
not  the  wiser  plan  to  facilitate  the  legal  import  by  lowering  the  duties,  thus  enabling 
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the  manufacturer  here  to  know  at  any  rate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  he  has 
to  contend  with? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  in  hrass,  copper, 
and  cutlery.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  sjicech  of  tiie  hon.  member  ior  15irmin;z;ham, 
in  which  he  described  the  state  of  Birmingham  to  be  such  tliat  the  JJirmiiigham 
manufacturers  in  brass,  copjier,  cutlery,  and  buttons,  could  not  find  a  sale  for  their 
articles;  that  their  trailo  was  greatly  depressed;  and  that  the  (piantity  of  German 
and  other  foreign  cutlery  and  buttons  imported  interfered  with  home  producti(ms 
even  in  the  Birmingham  market.  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  the  Birmingham  manu- 
facturer should  be  beaten  in  Birmingham  by  the  foreigner,  when  he  can  beat  the 
foreigner  in  all  the  other  markets  of  the  world?  ["  Hear,  hear!"  Mr.  Muntz;  No.] 
Being  aware  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  hon.  member  takes  in  all  that  concerns 
Birmingham,  and  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  manufactures  of  that  town,  I  was 
startled  by  his  declaration,  which  elicited  much  cheering  from  the  friends  of  protec- 
tion. I  said  to  an  hon.  friend  of  mine — "  Let  us  know  the  truth;  let  us  have  an 
accotmt  of  all  the  metallic  manufactures  brought  into  this  country  from  abroad;  and 
in  the  same  return,  a  statement  of  tiie  amount  of  manufactured  articles  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  sent  out  of  this  country  for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets;  we  shall 
then  know  what  is  the  foundation  for  the  assertion  tliat  the  Birmingham  cutlers,  and 
button  makers  cannot  sell  their  own  goods  in  their  own  town." 

Well,  the  return  which  was  thus  moved  for,  includes  brass,  copper,  zinc  manufac- 
tures, buttons,  lacquered  goods,  and  so  forth.  It  gives  the  amount  of  all  these 
articles  imported  from  abroad.  If  you  tell  me  that  this  is  not  a  faithful  account  of 
the  whole  amount  of  imports — that  a  great  many  other  articles  are  smuggled  in, 
pay  no  duty,  and  do  not  ap)iear  in  this  return,  my  answer  is — then  let  us  reduce  the 
duty  again.  That  assertion  constitutes  anything  but  an  impeachment  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty.  The  legitimate  conclusion  is  that  the  duty  retained  is  still  too 
high.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  admit  that  the  duty  is  so  low  that  there  is  no 
smuggling,  but  that  this  return  contains  a  true  account  of  the  imports  of  the  articles 
1  have  referred  to,  then  let  us  compare  the  import  of  these  foreign  manufactured 
goods  for  the  last  three  years  with  the  amount  which  we  sent  to  other  countries. 
In  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  the  aggregate  average  amount  of  all  these  imports  into 
England,  from  Germany  and  every  other  country,  was  worth  £10:2,000,  or  £34,000 
a  year  on  the  average  of  the  la<t  three  years.  Now,  if  we  had  exported  only  some 
such  amount,  that  might  constitute  a  ])resumption  that  our  manufacture  was  de- 
pressed and  interfered  with,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  ns  to  contend  with 
foreign  rivals  in  neutral  markets.  But  in  the  same  three  years  in  which  we  im- 
ported this  £102,000  worth  of  metal  goods,  we  exported  annually  to  the  amount  of 
£4,400,000  worth  of  exactly  the  same  articles;  the- total  aggregate  amount  of  the 
imports  in  the  three  years  being  £102,000  worth,  and  the  total  aggregate  amount  of 
the  exports  for  the  three  years  was  £13,372,000,  The  average  of  exports  was 
£4,420,000  worth  a  year.  The  average  of  imports,  £34,000  per  annum.  Now, 
what  must  these  foreigners,  who  have  not  half  our  capital,  or  half  our  skill,  or  half 
our  natural  advantages  for  these  productions  of  industry— what  must  they  think  of 
us  when  we  denounce  them  as  interlopers,  interfering  with  our  domestic  industry, 
inasmuch  as  they  send  here  some  £34,000  worth  of  metal  goods  in  the  year,  while 
we  feel  no  scruple,  at  the  same  time,  in  interfering  with  their  domestic  industry  by 
sending  them  £4,4U0,000  worth?  What  a  grasping,  selfish,  exacting  people  we 
must  seem  to  them!  I  ask,  then,  how  is  it  ])ossible  that  the  changes  made  in  the 
tariff  either  in  1842,  1845,  or  1846 — that  the  free  import  of  raw  materials,  or  such 
an  import  of  manufactured  goods  as  I  have  described — can  be  justly  made  respon- 
sible for  the  manufacturinfv  distress  of  this  country? 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  second  ground  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  impeached 
our  commercial  policy.  I  think  lie  saiil  that  the  average  official  value  of  all  exports 
in  184.5  and  1846  was  £133,000,000,  and  that  the  average  declared  value  in  those 
two  years  was  £59,500,000  ;  that  in  1848  the  official  value,  which  signified  quantity, 
did  not  fall  very  far  sliort  of  the  official  value  in  1845  and  1846,  but  that  the  declared 
value  in  1848  fell  short  by  £6,500,000,  amounting  only  to  £53,000,000.  The  hon. 
gentleman  drew  this  conclusion,  that  the  working  classes  had  received  £6,50ti,_000 
less  in  184S  than  they  did  before.     The  hon.  gentleman  also  instituted  a  comparison 
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between  four  months  of  1849  and  four  months  of  1848.  He  said  that  there  i-;  a 
depreciation  in  cotton  goods  exported,  coaiparing  1849  with  1848,  to  the  amount  of 
i>646,000;  and  he  added,  that  consequently  tlie  English  workman  has  been  obliged 
to  receive  for  his  labour  £646,000  less  than  in  last  year.  I  totally  deny  the  infer- 
ence which  the  hon.  member  drew  from  that  circumstance.  I  deny,  because  there 
was  a  falling-off  in  the  declared  value  of  exports  in  1848  as  compared  with  the 
average  declared  value  of  those  of  184.5  and  1846,  to  tlie  extent  of  £6,500,000,  that 
therefore  the  working  classes  received  in  1848,  ,£6,500,000  less  for  their  labour  than 
they  obtained  in  1845-6.  It  would  be  melancholy  indeed  if  tliat  were  the  case; 
but  my  consolatiim  is,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place.  First,  let  me 
observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unsafe  than  any  inference  drawn  from  the  returns 
which  give  the  declared  value  of  manufactures  exported.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  of  imports  and  exports  are  prepared,  arguments  drawn  from  that 
source  must  be  exceedingly  fallacious.  Take  the  case  of  the  cotton  manufactures  ; 
the  official  value  is  drawn  from  the  aggregate  quantity  of  tlie  goods  exported,  with- 
out any  reference  to  that  most  important  element  of  value,  qualit}'.  But  if  you 
argue  that  because  the  declared  value  of  manufactures  exported  at  one  period  is  be- 
low that  of  another  period,  therefore  we  have  sustained  a  corresponding  loss,  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  this  country  ought  long  since  to  have  been  utterly  ruined.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  wonderful  circumstance  if,  witli  the  progressive  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  with  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  not  cotton  alone,  but  of  all  the  raw 
materials  which  enter  into  manufactures,  there  had  not  been  a  corresponding  falling- 
ofl'in  the  declared  value  of  manufactured  articles.  The  bun.  member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire was  not  in  parliament  at  an  earlier  period,  when  a  controversy  raged  with 
respect  to  this  very  question.  The  hon.  member  said,  if  I  recollect  aright,  towards 
the  close  of  his  very  able  speech  the  other  night — Nunc  quidem  novo  quodam  morho 
civitas  moritur.  Now,  I  want  to  show  that  this  is  an  old  disease;  and  I  undertake 
to  prove  that  it  has,  at  former  periods,  afflicted  the  country  under  a  much  more 
aggravated  form  than  it  does  at  present.  The  doctrine  which  infested  the  late 
Alderman  VVaithman  during  his  whole  life,  and  whicli  he  carried  with  him  to  his 
grave,  was  this — that  there  had  been  a  vast  diminution  in  the  declared  value,  as 
compared  with  the  quantities,  of  articles  exported,  and  that  the  country,  therefore, 
was  rapidly  consiuning  its  own  strength,  and  a[)proaching  utter  extinction.  The 
hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  would  have  been  surprised  at  hearing  how  elo- 
quent Alderman  Waithman  could  be  upon  this  point.  This  was  the  substance  of 
the  worthy  alderman's  argument  in  his  own  words.  He  said — "  That  the  govern- 
ment forgot  that  every  branch  of  our  trade  was  founded  on  prohibition — that  the 
country  was  struggling  vvith  dreadful  difficulties — that  3,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  and 
;£2,000,000  worth  of  silk  manufactures,  had  been  imported  into  this  country;  and 
although  it  was  argued  that  the  money  paid  for  all  this  would  come  back,  he  could 
tell  the  House  it  was  no  such  thing;  for  that  whatever  we  might  import,  our 
exports  would  not  increase  in  consecpience — that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve 
years  preceding  that  in  which  he  spoke,  we  had  lost  ^120,000,000  by  our  export 
trade." 

He  i)roved  all  this  by  the  ])aper  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  This  sliows  how 
much  more  aggravated  the  disorder  was  in  those  days  ;  and  be  it  remembered  that 
that  fatal  d  ■cliiie  took  place  in  the  time  of  ample  protection  to  domestic  industry. 
Alderman  VVaithman  took  the  exports  from  1814  to  1828,  with  their  official  and 
their  declared  or  real  value,  and  divided  them  into  two  periods,  one  from  1814  to 
1820,  and  the  other  from  1820  to  1828.  He  showed,  that  in  the  first  period  the 
excess  of  real  over  ollicial  value,  was  £41,521,000;  that  from  1^20  the  real  value, 
as  compared  with  the  ollicial,  began  to  decline;  and  that  in  the  second  period, 
namely,  from  1820  to  1828,  the  total  excess  of  official  over  real  value,  was 
X'H.'J, 24.1,000.  'J'lience  he  inferred  that  there  was  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
articles  exported,  amounting,  on  the  whole  period  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  sum  of 
i;  124,698,000.  He  said  that  the  yearly  real  value  of  exports  from  1814  to  1820, 
was  X*45,262,000.  and  from  1820  tii  1828,  i;;]6,4(;2,0()0.  He  thus  made  the  annual 
decrease  aniount  to  £8,H0(),()00,  to  which  he  added  a  decrease  of  colonial  and  foreign 
produce,  i;4, 524, 000,  making,  togetlier,  i;];J,;325, 000.  Finally,  the  wortliy  alder- 
man made  out  that  tlierc  was  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  extent  of 
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£28,000,000  on  £48,000,000,  or  60  per  cent.;  and  then  lie  prophesied,  as  donbtloss 
he  would  have  been  jnstitied  in  doing  if  his  tlieorv  had  been  correct,  that  we  could 
not  continue  in  that  course  witliont  being-  overwhelmed  by  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
Ought  not  this  to  suj^^gest  to  tl\e  mind  of  the  bun.  member  for  Ihickinghamshire  the 
possibility  of  his  being-  wrong  in  the  deduction  which  be  has  drawn  from  the  falling- 
off  in  the  declared  value  of  exports  ?  Having-  diminished  the  cost,  not  only  of 
cotton,  but  of  oil,  and  everything-  which  enters  into  the  com[)osition  of  manufactures, 
it  is  the  natural  result  that  there  should  he  a  diminished  cost  of  production  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  therefore  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  Mages 
paid.  It  is  a  totally  erroneous  conclusion,  because  the  declared  value  of  exports 
happens  to  be  £040,000  less  at  one  period  than  another,  thei-efore  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  the  exported  articles  have  received  £040,000  less  wages  at 
one  time  than  another.  [Here  Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  observation.]  The  hon. 
member's  words  were — "The  cotton  goods  ex])orted  in  1849  were  £040,000  less  in 
declared  value  than  the  same  quantity  of  goods  exported  in  1848,  and,  therefore,  the 
English  workman  had  received  £040,000  less  for  his  labour." 

'J'hat  is  what  I  understood  the  hon.  member  to  state ;  and  I  contend,  in  reply,  that 
it  is  erroneous  to  infer  that  because  thei-e  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  declared 
value  of  exports,  the  labourers  who  ])roduce  the  articles  exported  suffer  any  loss. 

I  will  give  another  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  declared 
value  of  manufactures  exported.  In  1815,  the  number  of  yards  of  wove  cotton 
manufactures  exported  i'roin  this  country  was  25-2,000,000,  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  same,  £18,158,000.  In  1845,  the  quantity  of  wove  cotton  manufactures  ex- 
ported was  1,091,000,000  yards,  and  the  declared  value,  £18,009,000.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  100  pieces  of  calico  cost  18.5.  in  1815,  and  timt  400  pieces  cost  no 
more  in  1845.  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  how  unsafe  it  is  to 
argue  from  these  accounts  of  declared  values. 

The  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  contends  that  the  loss  which  he  assumes 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  falling-off  in  the  declared  value  of  exported  produce,  has  fallen 
mainly  on  the  labourer,  and  he  drew  from  that  circumstance  melancholy  inferences 
with  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  country.  Being  desirous  of  meeting  his 
arguments  fairly  and  disi)assionately,  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  comply  with  bis 
suggestion,  that  in  the  course  of  this  discus^ion  we  shoidd  refer  only  to  official  docu- 
ments. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  adliere  strictly  to  that  rule  when  the  question 
turns  on  the  present  demand  for  labour,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  labourer. 
Like  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer,  upon  this  point, 
to  the  most  recent  information  which  I  have  received,  and  on  the  credibility  of  which 
I  can  fully  rely.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  question  is  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  those  who  earn  their  daily  subsistence  by  labour.  From  the 
accounts  I  have  received  on  this  subject,  I  will  select  those  which  have  reached  me 
from  three  manufacturing  towns  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  kingdom — from  Chippen- 
ham, representing  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West  of  England ;  from 
Nottingham,  representing  the  central  part  of  England;  and  Dundee,  representing 
Scotland.     The  letter  from  Chippenham,  dated  the  30th  of  June,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Chippenham,  June  30. 
"  My  dear  Sir — My  statement  to  you  this  morning,  I  find,  in  reference  to  our 
books,  to  be  correct.  In  the  six  months  ending  this  day  we  have  paid  to  the  same 
number  of  people  25  per  cent,  more  wages  than  in  tlie  corresponding  period  of  1847, 
and  fully  20  percent,  more  than  in  1848;  and  I  believe  the  people  in  this 
place  generally  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  in  every  way  more  comfortable 
than  they  have  been  for  years.  The  general  trade  of  the  town  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing- state;  poor-rates  about  3.s.  Ad  in  the  pound;  the  number  of  p.eople  in  the  union 
workhouse,  97.  The  West  of  England  cloth  trade  is  unquestionably  better  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  in  the  town  of  Trowbridge,  more 
goods  have  been  made  and  sold  in  the  last  six  or  nine  months,  and  a  larger  amount 
of  wages  paid  to  tiie  people,  than  were  ever  before  known  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is 
the  case  in  the  wlnde  cluthing  district  of  the  West  of  England  ;  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  tiie  consurni)tion  of  cotton  and  wool  prove  it  to  be  the  same  both  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire." 
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In  the  West  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  clothing  district,  there  is  indeed 
one  cause  of  complaint.  The  manufacturers  cannot  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
foreign  wool.  When  we  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  it  was  foretold  that  the 
measure  would  interfere  with  domestic  produce,  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  wool 
grown  at  home.  So  far  from  that  heing  the  case,  the  manufacturers  are  now  crying 
out  for  more  foreign  wool;  and  the  more  foreign  wool  they  obtain,  the  better  is  the 
demand  for  our  own  wool,  in  order  tiiat  it  may  be  worked  up  with  the  foreign.  A 
letter  from  Nottingham  is  in  these  terms : — 

"  Nottingham,  June  11. 

"  In  the  hosiery  trade,  both  at  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  an  advance  of  wages  has 
taken  place,  and  a  second  advance  is  now  demanded  by  the  workmen ;  and,  at 
the  present  time,  I  should  suppose,  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  hands  have  now 
struck  work  in  Nottingham  for  a  second  advance.  In  my  experience,  I  have  never 
found  workmen  turning  out  for  an  advance  of  wages  but  in  times  when  they  were 
comparatively  in  tolerable  or  better  circumstances,  and  they  have  had  full  work  now 
since  May,  1848,  and  the  price  of  bread  and  meat,  as  well  as  clothing,  so  cheap,  that 
for  many  years  past  the  operatives  have  not  been  so  well  otf.  I  have  no  mills  work- 
ing short  time,  but  all  fully  employed.  The  silk  factories,  who  spin  silk  for  the 
lace  trade,  cannot  supply  tlie  present  demand;  the  lace  trade  is  much  improved, 
particularly  in  black  silk  lace  and  black  silk  shawls." 

The  letter  from  Dundee  said — • 

"Dundee,  June  11. 

"  In  reply  to  yoiir  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  I  beg  to  state,  that  at  no  period,  for 
several  years  past,  have  the  mills,  in  my  district,  been  so  actively  or  fully  employed 
as  at  present.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  trade  is  healthy  and  flourishing; 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  this 
state  of  matters  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is,  conse(piently,  great  demand  for 
labour,  not  only  in  the  mills,  but  in  all  the  occupations  connected  with  our  manufac- 
tures. Provisions  and  all  other  necessaries  are  extremely  cheap,  potatoes  and 
butchers'  meat  excepted,  the  former  of  which  articles  is  always  scarce  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  latter  comparatively  little  used  by  our  working  classes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  condition  of  our  labouring 
population  and  manufacturing  districts,  generally,  is  at  present  very  satisfactory." 

I  have  read  these  letters  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  hope  that,  although 
there  may  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  declared  value  of  manufactures  exported, 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturers  is  not  necessarily  deteriorated.  These  letters 
furnish  conclusive  proof  that  at  least  in  three  large  towns,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  wide  interval,  and  being  the  seats  of  diflerent  branches  of  manufacture,  the 
condition  of  the  wtirking  classes  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  preceding  years. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  examined  the  main  grounds  on  which  tlie  hon.  member  has 
im[)cached  the  commercial  policy  adopted  of  late  years,  and  I  submit  to  the  House 
that  the  charges  which  lie  brought  against  that  jxilicy  have  not  been  sustained. 
The  House  must  i)e  aware  of  the  deep  interest  I  naturally  take  in  this  question.  I 
cannot  forget — although  [  allude  to  the  circumstance  without  the  slightest  feeling 
of  asjtcrity  —  that  1  have  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  obloquy. 
I  bear  not  the  slightest  ill-will  to  any  one  on  tlr.it  account;  1  must  however  put  in 
my  claim  to  vindicate  that  policy  which  I  believe  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  jtre- 
serve  this  country  from  great  disasters.  The  hon.  member  said  on  Monday  night 
that  the  doctrine  which  he  had  repeated  on  former  occasions,  namely,  that  we  can- 
not liglit  hostile  tarill's  l)y  free  imports,  had  never  been  contested.  It  is  my  intention 
to  contest  it  now.  If  1  refrained  from  disputing  the  pro])osition  on  any  previous 
occasion,  it  was  from  no  disresjiect  to  the  hon.  member's  ability  or  station  ;  but  the 
subject  has  liccn  more  than  once  brought  forward  at  the  close  of  a  debate,  when  I  had 
no  sufficient  oi)portunity  of  entering  into  an  argiunent  of  a  not  very  inviting  nature. 

Hefon;  I  advert  to  it,  I  must  however  examine  fully  tlu;  hon.  gentleman's  reason- 
ing with  reference  to  the  ])our-law.  I  shall  draw  from  the  fact-^  to  which  he  referred 
a  conclusion  exactly  opjiosite  to  that  at  which  Ih^  arrived,  'i'lie  hon.  member  said — 
"  See  how  the  poor-rate  has  increased-- look  at  the  charge  per  head  for  maintaining 
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paupers — see  how  many  more  able-bodied  labourers  are  paupers  in  1848  than  there 
were  in  184G;  and,  with  those  results  before  you,  ean  you  refuse  to  join  in  eoiideuiu- 
ing  the  policy  wbicli  has  produced  iheui  ?" 

Let  us  test  the  validity  of  this  argument.  The  hon.  member  adopted,  and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it,  the  ])aper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  poor-law  commissioners,  giving  tiie  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  for  seven  vears 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  lowest,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  for  seven 
years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  highest.  The  hon.  member  drew  from  this 
return  the  inference  that  when  wheat  was  low,  poor-rates  were  higli,  and  that  when 
wheat  was  higli,  poor-rates  were  low.  I  cannot  blame  the  hon.  member  for  making 
use  of  this  return;  but  I  am  surprised  that  public  officers  like  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners should  have  voluntarily  made  such  a  return.  It  is  the  most  foolish 
document  ever  presented  to  the  House.  One  would  suppose,  of  course,  that  the 
poor-law  comn)issioners  had  selected  seven  consecutive  years  in  each  'case.  The 
hon.  member  certainly  did  not  state  that  they  were  consecutive  years,  but  imagining 
that  they  were,  I  confess  I  was  startled  when  I  heard  him  state  that  in  seven  years 
of  a  low  price  of  wheat,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  greater  than  during 
seven  years  when  tlie  price  of  wheat  was  high.  I  looked  at  the  return,  and  I  found 
that  this  is  the  order  in  which  the  commissioners  iiave  taken  their  seven  years  of  low 
prices— 1839,  1840,  1841,  1848,1842,  1847,  and  1838.  Having  made  this  extra- 
ordinary selection,  the  poor-law  commissioners  state  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrived,  namely,  that  in  the  seven  years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  lowest,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  poor,  per  head,  was  6s.  od.,  whilst' it  was  only  Gs.  l^d.  in  the 
seven  years  when  wheat  was  highest.  How  can  the  commissioners  draw  any  con- 
clusion from  years  selected  in  such  a  manner  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  a  year  like  1801,  for  example,  when  it  rose 
to  1065.  a  quarter,  was  exactly  limited  to  that  j)articular  year?  What  useful  pur- 
])ose  could  be  served  by  taking  a  parcel  of  years  in  this  way,  and  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  subsequent  effect  which  two  bad  or  two  good  harvests  in  succession 
must  have  on  the  industry  of  the  country  ?  Take  the  very  page  in  which  this 
return  of  the  poor-lavv  commissioners  appears — there  appears  in  that  page  the 
amount  of  poor-rate  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  each  year  from  1834  to  1848. 
Does  that  justify  the  conclusion,  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  low,  tlie  cost  of 
maintaining  the  poor  is  enhanced.  By  the  way,  I  will  here  refer  to  one  of  the  hon. 
member's  arguments  which  has  just  occurred  to  me.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
him  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  when  the  farmers'  income  was 
£100,000,000,  they  spent  it  all  in  manufactures;  and  that  when  it  was  reduced  by 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  their  power  of  encouraging  our  manufacturing  industry  was 
abridged  in  the  same  proportion.  According  to  that  theory  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  corn  at  100s.  a  quarter.  Only  make  it  apparent  that  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  the  manufacturing  population  is  dependent  on  a  high  price  of 
wheat,  and  it  would  be  the  most  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  high  prices  ever 
adduced.  To  revert,  however,  to  the  return  of  the  jioor-law  commissioners,  giving 
the  poor-rate  and  price  of  wheat  from  1834  to  1848.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  the  price  of  wheat  was  47s.  There  had  been  a 
cycle  of  good  years,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  country  was  left  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative ease  and  prosperity. 

In  1834  the  price  of  wheat  was 51s.   lid. 

1835  „  „  „  44*.     2d. 

1836  „         „         „  39s.     5d. 

1837  „         „         „  52s.     6rf. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period,  in  1834,  the  sum  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  ,£6,317,000.  The  beneficial  influence  of  low  prices  during  four  years, 
reduced  the  sum  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  £4,044,000,  in  1837.  The 
rate  per  head  was  reduced  from  ^s.  9d.  in  1834,  to  5s.  5d.  in  1837.  The  whole  of 
this  reduction  must  not  be  ascrilied  to  the  cheapness  of  corn  ;  some  portion  is, 
doubtless,  referable  to  the  improved  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  High  prices 
succeed  ;  and  what  was  the  case  in  the  cycle  of  years  in  which  they  prevailed  ?  In 
1838  there  was  no  material  change;  the  total  sum  expended  was  £4,123,000;  the 
rate  per  head  5s.  S^d.     Four  years  of  high  prices  succeed. 
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In  1839  the  price  is 69s.  Ad. 

1840  „  68s.  6<i. 

1841  ,,  GUs.  M. 

1842  „  64s.  0(/. 

The  average  price  being  66s.  9J.  Thus  the  average  price  of  wlieat,  which  at  the 
end  of  1837  was  475.,  rose  in  four  years,  from  1839  to  1842,  to  66s.  9d.  In  1843  the 
poor-rate,  which  had  been  £4,044,000  in  1837,  was  £5,208,000;  the  rate  per  head, 
■which  in  1837  was  5s.  5d.,  wys  in  1843,  6s.  5^d.  The  next  three  years,  1844-5-6, 
formed  a  cycle  of  good  years.  In  1844  the  price  of  wheat  was  51s.  5d.  ;  in  1845, 
49s.  2d.  ;  in  1846,  53s.  3rf. ;  the  average  of  the  three  years  being  50s.  9d.  There 
was  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  total  sum  levied  for  poor-rates,  and  on  the  rate 
per  head.  The  total  sum  expended  was  reduced  from  £5,208,000  in  1843,  to 
£4,954,000'  in  1846.  The  rate  per  head  was  reduced  from  6s.  5^d.  in  1843,  to 
5s.  lOd.  in  1846. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  contrast  between  1846  and  1848,  and  on  that  con- 
trast the  main  argument  rests.  In  the  latter  year  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
aggregate  poor-rate,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  rale  per  head  at  which  the  poor  are 
maintained  ;  but  under  what  circumstances  ?  You  had  the  price  of  wheat  in  1847 
rising  from  67s.  to  75s.,  to  8Ss.,  to  92s.  In  1848  you  had  distress,  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  able-bodied  poor,  the  workhouses  full,  the  poor-rates  increased.  What  is 
the  obvious  inference  ?  Surely,  that  dearness  of  provisions  is  the  greatest  misfortune. 
Surely  the  experience  of  1848  warrants  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
some  would  draw  from  it.  In  1847  such  was  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  that  you 
hastily  suspended  the  duties  on  corn,  you  suspended  the  navigation  laws,  and  sent 
ships  to  collect  corn  from  every  quarter  of  tiie  globe.  Your  whole  condition  was 
abnormal.  In  three  years  you  expended  £51,000,000  sterling  in  the  purchase  of 
food.  In  1846-47-48  you  expended  £51,000,000.  The  demand  for  this  vast  quantity 
of  food,  in  addition  to  your  own  supply,  was  sudden  and  unforeseen.  You  could 
not  ex|)ect  that  there  could  be  a  corresponding  amount  of  manufactured  goods 
exported  in  return  for  such  a  demand.  It  was  not  only  that  we  ourselves  were 
sutfering  from  scarcity.  Every  country  of  continental  Europe  was  suffering  at  the 
same  time,  not  perhaps  in  an  equal,  but  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  Are  you 
surprised  that  your  foreign  trade  should  have  been  depressed,  when  every  country 
in  Europe  was  compelled  to  purchase  food  at  extravagant  prices  ?  You  had  severe 
pressure  at  home — severe  pressure  in  nearly  a  corresponding  degree  in  foreign 
countries  which  used  to  be  customers  for  your  goods,  and  you  must,  of  course, 
expect  diminished  trade.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  diminished  demand,  of  the 
necessity  of  apjjlying  to  the  purchase  of  food  those  means  whicli  in  ordinary  years 
are  ap[)iied  to  the  purchase  of  your  manufactures.  Of  that  distress  which  you  were 
suffering  in  1848,  free  trade  was  not  the  cause.  The  high  price  of  provisions  and 
continental  convulsions  were  (he  ciiief  causes  of  a  distress  which  was  mitigated  and 
not  increased  by  tlie  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  submit  that  the  impeachment  of  the  commercial 
])'ilii-y  of  the  last  seven  years  has  entirely  failed.  1  now  propose  to  consider  the 
UK-riis  of  the  policy  wiiicli  the  hon.  member  would  substitute  in  its  place.  I  believe 
this  (|uestion — I  mean  the  jirinciples  whicii  are  to  govern  your  commercial  legisla- 
tion— to  lie  the  most  important  (piestion  tiiat  can  occupy  the  attention  of  parliament. 
A  ndnister  may  make  a  blunder,  and  that  may  be  corrected  ;  but  an  error  in  the 
]Minci|)les  whicli  direct  your  commercial  legislation  is  an  error  likely  to  prevail  for  a 
long  .series  of  years.  [Cheers.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  in  one  sense  we  are  all 
agreed  ;  we  have  all  the  same  object  in  view — the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry.  I  bjlieve  as  (irmly  as  any  of  those  who  dissent  from  me  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  wliidi  the  object  is  to  be  attained,  that  it  is  a  vital  (piestion  for  the 
country-  that  unless  our  domestic  iiuhistry  be  encouraged,  we  cannot  expect  jjcace, 
contentment,  or  prosperity.  Tiie  ])oint  at  issue  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  by 
which  that  end  can  be  best  attained — the  means  by  wliich  we  can  most  effectually 
encourage  domestic  industry. 

W'c  HJioiild  gre.itly  underrate  the  importance  of  this  cpiestinn  if  we  supposed  that 
it  concerned   only  tiie  accumulation  of  wealth.     It  is  a  question  which  affects  the 
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happiness  of  tlie  people,  which  allects  their  social  i)rogio.ss,  their  prog^ress  in  morals, 
ill  the  otij())'MieiU  of  life,  in  refinement  of  taste  and  eivili.vation  of  manners — it  con- 
cerns all  these  things  at  least  as  much  as  it  concerns  the  accnnmlation  of  wealth. 

It  is  considered  by  a  powerful  party  that  fur  the  advancement  of  tliese  great 
objects,  the  return  to  the  principle  of  projection  is  indispensable.  Of  tiiat  party, 
whatever  causes  of  dissension  may  have  arisen,  I  never  shall  speali  witliout  sincere 
respect.  I  believe  tliem  to  Ije  in  error  as  to  this  principle  of  protection — but  that 
error  is  influenced  by  no  selfish  or  interested  motive.  'Ihey  are,  1  am  convinced, 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  iiappiness  of  the  woiking  classes,  in  an 
equal  degree  with  those  from  whom  tiiey  ditfer  as  to  the  means  by  whicii  that  end 
can  be  attained.  The  views  of  this  powerful  party  have  been  explained  and  advo- 
cated by  men  of  great  ability — by  men  prepared  to  give  practical  efl'ect  to  those 
views,  if  the  present  government  be  displaced.  To  preclude  misrepresentation  or 
mistake,  I  siiall  quote  the  words  in  which  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  tiie  party. 
Lord  Stanley,  has  announced  the  principle  on  which  he  is  resolved  to  act.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  1st  of  February  of  tiie  j)resent  year,  Lord  Stanley  said — 
"  I  am  nut  favourable  to  proiiibitory  duties,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
to  our  fellow-countrymeu  that  amount  of  ])rotection  which  is  necessary  to  counter- 
balance any  disailvautages  that  may  arise  from  the  admission  of  foreign  produce." 

"We  must  return  to  the  priuci[)le  of  protection."  Again,  on  the  23rd  of  June 
last,  addressing  the  company  at  the  mansion-house,  Lord  S;anley  observed — "  Fore- 
most among  the  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
great  country,  is  the  recognition  of  this  groat  principle — that  legislative  encourage- 
ment ought  to  be  given  to  every  branch  of  domestic  industry." 

In  bringing  forward  the  present  motion,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  was  eijually  explicit.  He  observed,  speaking  of  our  recent  legis- 
lation— "  That  we  have  established  a  new  commercial  system,  wliich  mistakes  the 
principles  upon  which  a  profitable  exchange  can  take  i)lace  between  nations;  that 
we  can  only  encounter  the  hostile  taritfs  of  foreign  countries  by  countervailing  duties  ; 
that  such  a  system  occasions,  not  scarcity  and  dearness,  but  cheapness  and  abundance. 
Hitherto,"  he  said,  "  in  enforcing  the  principles  upon  which  the  theory  of  reciprocity 
in  commerce  depends,  I  have  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  appealing  only  to 
abstract  reasoning;  now,  however,  we  have  i)ractical  results  before  us  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  people,  and  in  the  decline  of  our  wealth." 

Now,  in  opposition  to  tliese  doctrines,  I  boldly  maintain  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  domestic  industry — meaning  thereby  legislative  encouragement  for  tlie 
purpose  of  protection — duties  on  import  imjiosed  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for 
revenue,  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the  lion,  gentleman's  assumption,  tliat  you 
cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports.  I  so  totally  dissent  from  that  assump- 
tion, that  I  maintain  that  the  best  way  to  compete  with  hostile  taritfs  is  to  encourage 
free  imports.  So  far  from  thinking  the  principle  of  protection  a  salutary  principle, 
I  maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it,  the  greater  the  injury  you  will  infiict 
on  the  national  wealth,  and  the  more  you  will  cripple  the  national  industry. 

I  found  my  opinion  on  tliese  grounds.  The  capital  of  tlie  country  is  the  fund 
from  which  alone  the  industry  of  the  country  can  be  maintained.  The  industry  of 
the  country  will  be  promoted  in  jiroportion  as  the  capital  employed  in  its  maintenance 
siiall  be  increased.  The  augmentation  of  cajiital  must  depend  upon  the  saving  from 
annual  revenue.  If  you  give  for  certain  articles  produced  at  home  a  greater  price 
than  that  for  which  you  can  ))uivhase  those  articles  from  other  countries,  there  is  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.  If  you  attempt  to 
redress  the  injustice  whicli  would  be  done  by  selecting  one  particular  interest  for 
sjjecial  protection — if  you  aver  that  your  object  is  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all 
branches  of  domestic  industry — then  I  reply,  that  the  mure  extensive  that  system  of 
protection,  the  greater  will  be  the  aggregate  loss  of  annual  revenue — the  greater  will 
be  the  check  to  the  angmentatiun  of  capital;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  means  by  which 
labour  is  to  be  maintained.  So  lar  from  encouraging  domestic  industry,  you  are,  in 
the  first  place,  by  legislative  interference,  diverting  cai)ital  from  its  natural  and  most 
profitable  application;  and  you  are,  in  the  second  place,  by  giving  more  for  eve  y 
article  than  it  is  worth,  exhausting  the  source  from  which  alone  capital  can  be  main- 
tained and  augmented. 
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The  principles  wliich  should  govern  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  do  not 
differ  from  those  wliicli  regulate  the  dealings  of  private  individuals.  It  is  the  same 
law  which  determines  the  planetary  movements  and  the  fall  of  the  slightest  particle 
of  matter  to  the  earth.  It,  is  the  same  law  which  determines  tlie  accumulation  of 
wealth  by  the  private  trader  and  the  powerful  kingdom.  We  only  obscure  and 
mystify  the  truth,  by  overlooking  the  principle  which  governs  the  dealings  of  every 
man  of  common  sense. 

Adam  Smith  illustrates  tlie  great  doctrines  of  political  economy,  by  a  reference  to 
the  simplest  transactions.  He  says — "  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a 
family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home,  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than 
to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  off'  the  shoemaker. 
The  shoemaker  does  not  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor." 

He  says,  moreover,  that — "  What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom." 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  artisans  or  dealers,  resident  in  the  same  town. 
The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  The 
one  wants  clothes,  the  other  shoes;  they  think  it  right  to  encourage  the  domestic 
industry  of  their  own  town — to  deal  with  each  other,  and  not  with  strangers.  The 
slioeraaker  gives  ten  shillings  to  the  tailor  for  acei'tain  quantity  of  clothes  which  he 
could  get  for  seven  shillings  if  he  bought  them  in  a  neighbouring  town.  But  by 
•way  of  compensation  the  tailor  gives  him  his  custom,  and  pays  ten  shillings  for  shoes 
■which  he  also  could  buy  from  a  distant  shoemaker  for  seven.  Now,  is  there  any 
encouragement  in  this  to  domestic  industry?  Is  there  not  a  loss  of  six  shillings  to 
the  town  in  which  they  live,  as  the  result  of  the  dealing  between  these  tradesmen  ? 
AVhat  are  shillings  in  this  case?  They  are  the  mere  representatives  of  labour.  Let 
a  shilling  represent  tlie  labour  of  an  hour.  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  each  case  ten  hours 
of  labour  have  been  devoted  to  produce  that  for  which  seven  would  have  sufficed  ? 
Have  not  six  hours  of  labour  been  unprofitably  applied  ?  Could  not  each  party  have 
procured  that  for  which  he  gave  the  labour  of  ten  hours  by  the  labour  of  seven — and 
tluis  have  had  three  hours  at  his  disposal,  with  which  to  procure  something  else? 

Now,  let  us  try  whether  the  arguments  in  favour  of  protection  will  justify  this 
apparently  unprofitable  waste  of  time  and  labour?  It  may  be  alleged,  that  in  the 
town  from  which  the  low-priced  articles  could  be  procured,  the  rent  of  houses  is 
much  lower,  or  the  cost  of  food  much  less,  and  tliat,  therefore,  the  residents  in  that 
town  can  afford  to  supply  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Is  this  any  reason  for  not 
dealing  with  them?  Is  it  any  sort  of  compensation  to  those  who  are  burdened  with 
a  high  rent  for  their  houses— or  who  pay  too  much  for  their  food — that  they  should 
pay  ten  shillings  for  their  clothes,  or  ten  shillings  for  their  shoes  —  when  they  could 
buy  them  elsewhere  for  seven  ?  It  may  be  that  the  town  which  produces  the  cheap 
articles  requires  nothing,  or  will  take  in  return  nothing,  which  the  less  favoiu'ed  town 
produces.  Some  will  consider  that  a  decisive  reason  for  withholding  custom  from 
strangers;  they  will  say — ■'■'■  All  our  jjurchases  must  in  that  case  be  made  with  ready 
money — all  the  gold  and  silver  coin  will  he  sent  out  of  the  town,  and  nothing  left 
wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  labour,  and  coiuluct  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life." 

Do  not  believe  one  word  of  this.  Do  not  believe  it  either  in  the  case  of  towns,  in 
the  same  country,  or  of  different  countries  in  the  great  conununity  of  nations.  Each 
toun  and  each  country  will  command  the  amount  of  currency  which  it  requires  for 
its  own  purposes,  undisturbed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  consulting  its  manifest  inte- 
rest, namely,  by  purchasing  that  which  it  wants  in  the  cheapest  market.  [Derisive 
cheers.] 

Yes,  by  purchasing  that  which  it  wants  in  the  cheapest  market.  You  consider 
this  a  very  low  and  unworthy  princi|)le;  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Manchester  school; 
that  it  is  a  novel  doctrine  of  some  speculative  |)(ilitical  pliilosojdiers,  and  that  it  may 
lie  safely  rejected.  But  this  doctrine  of  pun^hasing  in  the  cheapest  market  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  speculative  pliilosopiiers  only.  It  is  not  a  doci  rine  introduced  by  modern 
economists.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  doctrine  sanctioned  expressly  and  directly  by  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith.  Jt  is  the  doctrine  of  Say  and  of  Hume.  It  is  opjjosed  to 
a  doctrine  whicdi  was  fashioned  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  since,  of  which  such 
writers  as  Moiites(piieu  and  Voltaire  were  the  patrons;  but  Smith,  and  Say,  and 
Hume,  demonstrated  the  true  principles  wliich  ought  to  regulate  the  conunerciul 
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policy  of  a  nation.  There  are  others,  however,  besides  writers  on  political  economy, 
who  have  adopted  those  doetriiu-s.  Wlien  this  country  was  surtering-  from  great 
depression  of  trade  in  the  year  18'JO,  certain  practical  men,  merchants  and  bankers 
of  London,  j)resented  to  this  House  a  petition  under  the  sanction  of  the  honoured 
name  of  Alexander  Baring.  Tliose  mei'chanls  antl  banlcers  ])ropounde(l  this  doctrine — 
"  That  the  maxim  of  buying-  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which 
regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best 
rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation." 

In  that  memorable  petition,  it  was  observed — "  That,  although  as  a  matter  of  mere 
diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  tiie  removal  of  particular  proiiibi- 
tions  or  high  duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other  States  in 
our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where 
the  desired  concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained;  our  restrictions  would  not 
be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  cajjital  and  industry,  because  other  governments 
persisted  in  preserving  impolitic  regulations." 

[Mr.  Newdegate :  What  is  the  year? — 1820.  The  hon.  gentleman  will  derive 
great  practical  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  this  petition.  Handing  the  volume  which 
contained  it  to  Mr.  Neivdegatc.']  Tliat  petition  was  presented  by  Lord  Ashburton 
when  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  enforced  by  him  with  the  greatest  earnestness  — 
[Mr.  Newdegate  :  The  petition  was  presented  the  year  after  your  act  of  1819.] — Tlie 
hon.  member  says  that  petition  was  presented  within  a  year  of  1819.  We  will  dis- 
cuss the  act  of  18 19  whenever  he  pleases  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  will  not  deny  that, 
great  distress  existing  in  1820,  whatever  be  the  cause  in  which  it  originated,  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London  declared  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  free  trade 
was  the  proper  remedy. 

It  is  said,  we  cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports.  This  is  an  epigram- 
matic form  of  stating  the  argument.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, explains  it  more  fully,  when  he  says,  that  the  only  way  in  whicli  we  can 
encounter  hostile  tariffs  is  by  countervailing  duties.  Let  us  dispassionately  examine 
this  position.  Let  us  consider  it  in  its  application  to  the  three  greatest  countries 
with  which  we  deal — Russia,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Take  first,  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  imposes  duties  on  our  manufactures ;  say,  20  per  cent. 
on  our  cotton  goods.  With  such  a  rate  of  duty,  we  maintain  a  not  very  successful 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  What  course  are  we  to  take? 
We  ought,  it  is  said,  to  impose  countervailing  duties  on  American  produce.  Would 
it  be  wise  to  have  a  higli  duty  on  raw  cotton?  What  should  we  gain  by  it?  A 
complaint  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  English  cotton  manufacturer.  He  says — "  I 
meet  the  United  States'  manufacturer  in  neutral  markets ;  I  meet  him  in  his  own 
market;  in  the  latter  to  a  disadvantage,  but  in  the  neutral  markets  I  maintain  my 
ground." 

Shall  we  combat  the  hostile  tariff  of  America  by  countervailing  duties  on  the 
produce  of  America — that  is,  chiefly  on  raw  materials,  and  cotton  among  the  fore- 
most? Will  you  tell  me  how  yon  favour  the  English  manufacturer  by  imposing  a 
duty  upon  cotton  ?  What  other  class  in  this  country  would  derive  any  advantage 
from  such  an  impost?  We  are  not  dealing  with  any  exceptional  case,  such  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London.  We  are  not  considering  the 
policy  of  a  duty  on  American  produce  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  some  concessions  in  our  own  favour.  We  are  discussing  whether  as  a 
principle  of  commercial  policy  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries  ought  to  be  com- 
bated by  countervailing  duties.  I  contend  against  that  doctrine.  1  say  you  will 
more  successfully  combat  the  disadvantages  under  which  you  labour  from  hostile 
tariffs,  by  buying  that  of  whicli  you  stand  in  need  in  the  cheapest  market. 

Let  ustake  the  case  of  France.  France  will  not  admit  our  hardwares  or  our  cotton 
goods.  How  should  we  deal  with  France?  Should  we  impose  a  heavy  duty  on  her 
wines?  If  so,  you  are  going  to  reintroduce  the  principle  of  the  ]Methuen  Treaty 
into  your  legislation.  By  that  treaty,  because  Portugal  undertook  to  admit  our 
woollen  goods  at  low  rates  of  duty,  you  admitted  her  wines  on  u  better  footing 
than  the  wines  of  France.  I  thought  that  treaty  bad  been  practically  abrogated 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  persons  of  experience  in  matters  of  trade.  In 
1845,  without  procuring  any  eijuivalent  concessions  from  France,  we  reduced  the 
210-VoL.  IV. 
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duty  on  foreign  brandy;  it  was  22s.  Gd.  ])er  gallon,  we  reduced  it  to  IG.s.  Wlitit 
has  been  the  consequence?  Have  we  suffered  from  that  course?  Has  the  ad- 
vantage been  an  advantage  to  France  alone?  If,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty 
from  •22s.  6d.  to  15s.,  we  had  maintained  flie  high  duty,  we  should  have  had  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  our  brandy,  and  certainly  should  have  gained  notliing  in  revenue. 
You  got  good  brandy,  by  legal  trade,  at  a  less  price.  Has  the  revenue  fallen  by  that 
reduction?  In  1845,  the  revenue  from  brandy  was  £1,208,000,  the  duty  was 
22s.  6d.;  you  reduced  it  to  15s.,  and  in  1848  the  revenue  was  £1,207,000.  Thus 
there  has  been  no  reduction  of  revenue,  an  increase  of  importation,  a  reduction  of 
price  to  the  consumer,  a  reduction  of  smuggling— every  advantage,  and  no  corres- 
ponding disadvantage.  What  should  we  have  gained  by  fighting,  in  this  case  of 
French  produce,  a  hostile  tariff,  with  countervailing  duties  ? 

We  are  dissatisfied  with  Russia.  We  think  the  Russian  is  a  restrictive  tariff. 
Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  on  the  raw  produce  of  Russia — upon 
her  tallow — upon  the  several  articles  imported  from  that  country,  which  we  use  in 
our  own  manufactures  ? 

No  doubt  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  trade — for  our  own  advantage,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  the  countries  with  which  we  deal — that  hostile  tariffs  should  be 
reduced.  It  is  nothing  but  the  private  interest  of  powerful  individuals  that  induces 
the  governments  of  those  coimtries,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  tlie  great  body  of  the 
people,  to  keep  up  those  restrictive  duties.  Unquestionable  as  v/ould  be  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  reduction,  still,  if  that  benefit  cannot  be  obtained,  I  contend  that 
by  the  attempt  at  retaliation  you  would  aggravate  your  own  loss.  Let  this  also  be 
borue  in  mind,  that  the  return  to  a  retaliatory  system,  after  it  has  been  once  aban- 
doned, is  infinitely  more  dh^iicult  tlian  the  continued  adherence  to  it  might  have 
been.  To  re-establish  duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  produce,  to  be  regidated  by 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  would  be  accompanied  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
You  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  alternative  but  to  maintain  that  degree  of  free  trade 
which  you  have  established,  and  gradually  to  extend  it,  so  far  as  considerations  of 
revenue  will  permit. 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  join  issue  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  upon 
which  I  earnestly  deprecate  the  success  of  a  motion  which  would  displace  the  noble 
lord  and  the  advocates  of  commercial  freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  power 
those  who  contend  for  countervailing  duties,  who  would  establish,  that  which  they 
call  protection  to  domestic  industry,  but  which,  I  believe,  would  be  nothing  but  dis- 
couragement and  detriment  to  that  industry. 

Feeling  grateful  to  the  House  for  their  attention,  I  proceed  to  the  last  topic  to 
Avliicli  I  shall  advert— that  which  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  argument  of  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last — namely,  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country.  I  view  the 
dcjiression  of  that  great  interest  with  deep  concern.  I  deeply  regret  the  suffering 
that  prevails  among  the  agriculturists.  So  far  as  personal  interest  is  concerned,  my 
own  is  deeply  involved  in  the  jirosperity  of  agriculture.  If  that  consideration  could 
bias  for  a  numient  the  views  of  a  public  man,  I  sliould  feel  as  much  as  any  one,  even 
on  that  account,  the  depression  tliat  exists.  Tliere  can  be  no  question,  particularly 
after  the  notice  given  to-night  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Stamford, 
tliat  one  of  the  (ronsinpicncesof  the  success  of  this  motion  woidd  be  the  restoration  of 
protec'tiou  to  agriculture;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  re-imposilion  of  duties  on  the  food  of 
till'  people.  No  more  fatal  boon  cotdd,  iii  my  opinion,  be  offered  to  the  agricultu- 
rists than  any  sucli  protection  as  tliat  whicli  yon  profess  to  give.  I  entreat  the 
friends  of  agriculture — I  address  myself  especially  to  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  before 
nic — fo  consider  the  real  value  of  this  |)rotection.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  in  1836 
the  farmers  had  very  low  prices;  but  then  they  had  abundant  produce,  and  that  there 
were  no  complaints.  On  this  point  the  noble  lord  is  mistaken.  Abundant  pro- 
duce without  the  means  of  export  had  caused  very  low  prices,  and  there  were  at 
the  same  time  loud  complaints  antl  severe  distress.  I  sat  with  other  members  on  a 
commillee  which  in(iuired  into  the  condition  of  agri(;ulture,  and  which  attempted 
in  vain  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I  do  entreat  the  noble  lord's  attentive  consideration  to 
the  circumstances  of  that  period — to  the  years  I8.'l.'{,  18;{4,  and  1835.  Protection 
fo  domestic  ])roduce  existed  in  the  highest  degree.  The  duty  on  foreign  wheat,  when 
tlie  price  was  less  than  Gt3s.   was  XI  :  4  :  8  the  quarter;  when  it  was  less  than  G7s., 
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.£1:0:8;  when  it  wa?  under  62a-.,  £1:5:  8 — :il)iuulant  protection,  .surely,  so  far  as 
law  could  give  protection.  Meat  was  absolutely  prohibited — animals  of  all  kind.s 
servinji;  for  subsistence  were  prohibited.  Now,  let  us  take  the  price  of  wiieat.  In 
1833  the  averajn;-e  price  was  oi!.*.  llrf. ;  tlie  lowest  price  of  the  year  having  been 
49.V.  2il.  In  1834  the  average  ))rice  was  iGs.  -Id.;  the  lowest  price  4(W.  Gd.  In  1S35 
the  average  price  was  39,9.  Ad.,  it  having  at  one  time  fallen  so  low  as  305. ;  this  took 
place  witii  protection  carried  to  an  extravagant  degree.  Was  the  depression  of  price 
owing  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ?  Certainly  not,  for  foreign  corn  was 
practically  prohibited  by  the  amount  of  duty.  In  1.S33  the  whole  amount  of  wheat 
imported  was  82,000  quarters;  in  1834,  64,000:  in  1835,  '28,000.  The  noble  lord 
says  there  were  no  complaints.  I  do  assure  the  noble  lord  that  there  are  no  com- 
plaints now  made  with  regard  to  tlie  slate  of  agriculture  at  the  present  period  which 
at  all  correspond  with  the  complaints  made  at  that  time.  The  committee  of  this 
House  was  appointed  in  1830;  and  very  intelligent  and  respectable  men  were  sent 
to  represent  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  give  evidence  to  that  committee.  I 
will  refer  to  that  given  by  the  first  six  of  the  witnesses  deputed  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  to  represent  their  condition.  The  evidence  of  others  is  In  concurrence 
with  theirs.  Now,  recollect,  you  had  had  abundant  harvests,  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  corn,  and  extravagant  protection.  And  what  was  the  state  of  agriculture? 
This  is  the  account  of  it  given  by  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  have  referred  : — 

The  first  witness,  John  Buck  well  says — "  He  farmed  700  acres  near  Lechhamp- 
stead,  Buckinghamshire.  This  winter  had  sold  wheat  at  4s.  ijd.  per  bushel.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  we  can  grow  wheat  is  .56.?.  a  quarter.  Now  we  have  not 
above  40a\  Within  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  of  tenantry. 
When  new  ones  have  come,  they  have  gone  within  a  few  years." 

He  was  asked — "  AVhy  ? — Because  they  could  not  stand  any  longer.  What  has 
become  of  them  ? — Tliey  have  gone  to  the  workhouse.  Have  they  been  men  of  pru- 
dence and  character?    Yes,  in  general." 

John  Houghton,  the  next  witness,  farmed,  on  his  own  account,  in  Berkshire,  Mid- 
dlesex, Northampton,  Sussex,  and  Buckinghamsliire.  Received  rents  in  those  coun- 
ties, and  also  Lincoln,  Surrey,  and  SufToik.  Wheat  ruinously  low  on  clay  lands. 
Bent  paid  out  of  capital.  Mr.  Cayley  asked  him — •"  At  what  period  did  this  distress 
you  speak  of  commence? — From  1828  and  1829.  Up  to  the  present  period  we  have 
been  gradually  getting  worse." 

Mr.  John  Rolfe  was  the  next  witness ;  he  says — "  There  has  been  no  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  farmer  since  1833.  The  very  reverse,  continued  depres- 
sion, loss  of  capital,  and  ruin  to  the  farmers.  You  do  not  speak  of  improvident 
men  ? — No.  1  know  several  farmers  tliat  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  They  are  penny- 
less.  They  are  really  hardworking,  industrious  men,  and  deserve  every  encourage- 
ment.    They  are  sinking  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices." 

Mr.  John  Curtis,  the  next  witness — "  Thinks  the  capital  of  the  farmer  has  con- 
siderably diminished.  Sees  an  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  farmers.  Last  year 
paid  his  landlord's  rent  one-half  out  of  his  capital.  At  the  present  price  of  produce 
coidd  not  afford  to  pay  any  rent  whatever;  and  that  is  the  case  generally  with  the 
farmers  in  his  neiglibourhood." 

Mr.  John  Kemp  said — "  He  farms  500  acres  in  Essex,  of  good  quality;  very  little 
clay.  As  a  farmer  you  are  in  distress? — Undoubtedly  so.  Has  that  distress  been 
increasing  gradually? — For  the  last  eight  years  we  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  capital  of  the  farmers  has  very  nuich  tliminished.  We  were  in  that  state  in 
1831.  But  for  the  good  crops  of  1832,  half  the  farmers  in  our  country  would  have 
been  obliged  to  stop." 

Mr.  William  Thurnall,  Cambridgeshire,  a  farmer,  miller,  maltster,  oil  crusher, 
and  general  corn  merchant — "  Farms  400  acres.  Lost  the  whole  rent  of  his  farm 
last  year,  and  £300  the  year  before." 

Mr.  Cayley  asked  the  witness — "  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  generally 
in  your  neig-hbonrhood  ? — I  think  verging  on  insolvency  generally — in  the  most 
desperate  state  that  men  can  possibly  be.  My  book  debts  with  the  farmers  are  not 
worth  10s.  in  the  pound.  I  dare  scarcely  open  a  letter,  knowing  the  state  of  the 
farmers,  fearing  it  may  contain  notice  of  some  bad  debt.  Are  these  men  verging  on 
insolvency,  men  of  prudent  character,  and  industrious  habits? — I  am  speaking  only 
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of  that  class  of  men.  I  would  not  trouble  (lie  committee  witli  any  others.  And  yet 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin  ?— Yes,  not  only  in  Cambridge,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing", great  part  of  Norfolk,  iSutfolk,  and  Essex." 

That  is  the  evidence  of  the  first  six  witnesses  examined  by  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee; and  I  now  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  West  Sussex,  whether  he  is 
not  in  error  in  supposing  that  in  183-5  the  abundance  of  produce  compensated  the 
farmer  for  the  lowness  of  price,  and  that  there  were  no  complaints  from  the  farmers 
at  that  period. 

I  have  not  denied  that  there  is  at  present  in  some  parts  of  the  country  severe 
agricultural  distress.  I  have  deeply  lamented  that  it  should  exist.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future  are  not  well-founded.  I  entreat 
those  who  are  suffering  to  remember  that  heretofore  undue  apprehensions  have  been 
entertained.  When,  in  3  842,  the  prohibition  was  removed  from  the  import  of 
meat  and  cattle,  there  was  great  and  needless  alarm,  and  considerable  loss  was  the 
consequence.  I  entreat  them  to  consider,  whether  it  be  not  possible  that  tlie  recent 
imports  of  foreign  corn  have  been  governed  by  other  considerations  than  those  which 
influence  the  usual  course  of  trade;  whether,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  some 
countries,  and  the  desire  of  converting  corn  into  money,  we  have  not  imported  more 
corn  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done  ;  whether  there  has  not  been  in  some  cases 
a  great  loss  on  the  import  of  foreign  com,  and  whether  our  own  produce  has  not 
thus  been  unduly  depreciated  in  consequence  of  circumstances  unconnected  with  free 
trade.  That  is  my  impression.  I  entreat  then;  also  to  consider  tliis,  that  you  never 
could,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  have  maintained  a  law  which  would 
have  given  a  guarantee  for  high  prices  in  unfavourable  seasons.  In  the  south  and 
west  of  England  the  harvest  was  deficient — the  quality  was  inferior — probably  much 
of  the  wheat  grown  was  not  worth  405.  a  quarter.  It  might  have  been  possible  to 
devise  a  law  which  should  have  raised  the  price  of  that  inferior  corn  to  50.9.  or  even 
to  GO.s.  per  quarter.  There  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  some  temporary  compen- 
sation for  deficient  produce,  but  it  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  creating  disailec- 
tion  and  discontent,  greatly  outweighing  the  advantage  of  high  prices  gained  by 
legislative  intervention. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  said,  he  thought 
the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  had  been  to  lower  their  condition.  He  described 
them  as  members  of  a  powerful  hierarchy,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  That  is  a 
romantic  and  poetical  view  of  their  condition.  Let  me  indulge  in  a  more  j)rosaic, 
but  more  jiractical  view  of  the  real  condition  of  that  class  of  this  great  hierarchy, 
as  it  stood  in  the  year  1842.  Let  me  take  the  position  of  a  mechanic  at  Paisley, 
or  of  a  labourer  in  Dorsetshire,  or  one  of  the  southern  counties.  Let  me  suppose 
that  in  1842  each  of  them  was  in  the  receipt  of  )0.v.  a  week,  or,  let  us  say  12s.  a  week 
for  the  mechanic,  and  8.9.  for  the  lal)ourer.  First,  consider  the  deductions  you  ought 
to  make  from  this  12.v.  and  8.9.  a  week,  for  house  rent,  for  clothes,  and  medical 
attendance.  Suppose  tlu>re  be  in  each  case  a  family  of  three  or  four  children. 
After  making  the  deductions  to  which  I  have  referreit  from  the  weekly  receipt  of 
wages,  consider  what  are  the  various  articles,  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  which 
will  be  re(|uired  for  tlie  sustenance  of  such  a  family.  Then  review  the  state  of 
taxation  as  it  existed  in  January  1842,  so  far  as  those  articles  were  affected  by  it, 
atul  you  cannot,  I  think,  justly  contend  that  the  tendeiu'y  of  recent  legislation  has 
been  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1842 — 
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Indian  corn,  the  great  resource  of  the  Irish  people  during  the  famine  in  1846  and 
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1847,  liad  a  duty  attached  to  it  ei[uul  to  that  on  barley,  and  varying  with  the  prico 
of  barley. 

Sir,  it  pleased  this  House  to  repeal  some,  and  to  reduce  others  of  those  duties.  My 
belief  is,  that  a  wiser  decision  than  that  to  which  you  came — to  subject  jjroperty  to 
direct  taxation  within  certain  limits — to  remove  the  prohibition  U|)on  foreign  cattle 
— to  permit  swine  and  sheep  to  be  imported — to  reduce  tlie  duty  on  corn,  on  sufrar, 
on  lard,  on  butter,  and  on  clieese — you  never  made.  My  belief  is  that  you  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  any  loss  you  may  have  sustained  by  that  reduction  ;  that  you  have 
gained  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  labouring  classes  in  tiiis  country,  by  part- 
ing with  that  which  was  thought  to  be  directly  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  laiide<l  interest. 
It  was  that  confidence  in  the  generosity  and  justice  of  ])arliament  whicli  in  no  small 
degree  enableil  you  to  pass  triumphantly  through  that  storm  which  convulsed  other 
nations  during  the  year  1848.  If,  in  184-2,  and  the  following  years,  you  had  not 
made  those  reductions,  had  not  subjected  property  to  direct  taxation,  in  order  that 
you  might  relieve  the  labouring  classes  from  the  manifold  impositions  to  which  their 
subsistence  was  liable,  such  is  the  strength  of  your  institutions,  that  you  would  no 
doubt  have  rode  out  the  storm;  but  you  would  not  have  rode  it  out  with  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  in  the  hour  of  peril  you  had  the  cordial  support,  the  confidence, 
and  goodwill  of  those  who  de[)end  for  their  subsistence  on  the  wages  of  labour. 

Your  metropolis  did  indeed  present  a  majestic  spectacle,  when  1G0,000  men 
of  the  middle  and  working  classes  were  ranged  in  her  streets  in  the  sup- 
port of  authority ;  with  the  determination,  without  reference  to  party  dis- 
tinctions, to  jireserve  the  peace  of  this  city,  and  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected.  Hut  it  is  my  belief  that  the  metropolis  did  not  exhibit  a  perfect 
and  complete  example  of  the  spirit  by  which  this  country  was  animated.  You 
must  go  elsewhere  before  you  can  fully  estimate  the  true  state  of  the  jjublic  feeling 
at  that  critical  period.  You  must  go  to  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing  industry — 
to  Stockport,  to  Paisley,  to  ]\Ianchester — to  the  mines — to  the  collieries — to  dis- 
tricts not  subject  to  the  various  influences  which,  in  a  great  metropolis,  are  com- 
bined in  favour  of  order,  and  the  maintenance  of  authority.  No,  it  is  not  London 
that  I  would  select  as  the  best  example  of  the  resolution  which  pervaded  this  country 
to  maintain  its  laws  and  constitution.  I  would  look  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
to  Lancashire,  to  [daces  where,  in  former  periods — in  such  times  as  1818  and  1819 
— social  order  has  been  shaken  to  its  tbundati(m.  In  those  districts,  since  the  year 
1846,  the  manufacturing  interests  have  been  deeply  depressed,  there  has  been  great 
want  of  employment,  great  suiiering  from  many  privations.  But  see  the  ])atience 
and  resignation  with  which  that  suffering  has  been  borne;  see  how  the  inhabitants 
of  these  districts  have  conducted  themselves,  when,  in  combination  with  suffering 
and  privation,  they  have  had  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  Irish  disaffection — of 
revolutionary  violence  in  France — of  continental  thrones  subverted — of  almost  uni- 
versal anarchy  where  before  there  had  been  peace. 

I  bold  in  my  hand  the  report  as  to  the  state  of  Manchester,  made  b}'  the  chief 
officer  of  police.     It  bears  date  the  19th  April,  1849. 

He  observes — "  In  presenting  these  returns,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  referring  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  state  of  this  borough  during  that  period  of  excitement 
and  anxiety  which  occurred  early  in  the  past  year.  Slight  disturbances  did  ccrtamly 
take  place;  but  when  all  circumstances  are  considered,  it  will  be,  I  think,  generally 
felt  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  stronger  or  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
general  intelligence,  and  loyal  and  peaceable  character  of  the  ])opulation  around  us, 
than  was  afforded  by  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  period  referred  to.  N\  hilst 
gratefully  acknowledging — as  one  having  some  degree  of  official  resfionsibility  in 
the  maintenance  of  order — the  firmness,  vigilavice,  and  watchful  care  manifested  lor 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  by  the  mayor  and  magistrates,  the  active  organization 
of  districts  by  the  committees  of  the  council,  and  the  liberality  of  that  body  in  grant- 
ing efficient  assistance  to  the  ordinary  police,  as  also  the  invaluable  co-operation  and 
assistance  so  readily  afforded  by  the  owners  of  warehouses,  shops,  and  property,  and 
by  those  in  their  employ,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  bonjugh  was  indebted  to 
astill  larger  extent  to  tlie  working  classes  and  the  mill  operatives,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  :  to  that  important  class,  for  their  expressive  disapproval  of,  and  ab- 
sence  of  sympathy   with,   the  proceedings  of  the  few   disoiderly   and  disatfectcd 
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individuals  who  sought  to  create  disturbance:  for  their  determination  to  continue  at 
their  ordinary  employment,  and  to  resist  any  attempt  at  interference;  and  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  at  once  agreed  to  be  associated,  for  the  protection  of 
the  property  of  their  cmi)loyers,  we  are  unquestionably  indebted,  more  than  to  any 
other  source,  for  tlie  success  which  happily  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the  property  within  this  borough,  during  a  period  of 
almost  unprecedented  excitement  and  alarm,  and  of  great  privation  and  distress." 

Surely  these  are  significant  facts — surely  these  are  decisive  proofs  that  the  policy 
you  adopted  in  removing  the  duty  on  articles  of  first  necessity,  was  a  wise  policy. 
That  which  was  done  was  no  act  of  a  sagacious  minister — the  coming  crisis  was  not 
foreseen  by  statesmen.  It  was  no  lucky  accident.  It  is  my  firm  l)elief  that  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  your  prayers.  It  pleased  him  to  turn  "  your  dearth 
and  scarcity,"  into  "  cheapness  and  plenty,"  and  so  to  direct  and  prosper  your  con- 
sultations, that  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  calamity,  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
precipice,  you  established  "  peace  and  iiappiness,"  on  the  foundations  of  "  truth  and 
justice."  You  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  that  p'dicy.  You  have  passed  unscathed 
through  the  sternest  trials  to  which  the  institutions  of  nations  were  ever  subjected. 
You  have  stood  erect  amid  the  convulsions  of  Europe.  And  now  you  are  to  have  a 
proposal  made  to  you  of  some  paltry  fixed  duty  upon.  corn.  Consider  what  this  is. 
If  it  be  5s.  on  wheat,  it  will  give  a  duty  of  25.  Gd.  on  barley,  and  2s.  on  oats;  that 
is,  l.s.  6d.  on  barley,  and  Is.  on  oats  more  than  you  have  at  present.  It  is  an  equi- 
vocal advantage  at  the  best.  But  by  every  consideration  which  can  influence  con- 
sistent and  rational  legislators — by  the  highest  suggestions  of  a  generous  policy — by 
the  coldest  calculations  of  a  low  and  selfish  prudence,  I  do  implore  you  to  reject 
this  proffered  boon.  I  implore  you  not  to  barter  away  the  glorious  heritage  for 
which  you  are  indebted  to  your  sagacious  and  timely  policy — for  the  most  worthless 
consideration  for  which,  since  the  days  of  him  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  the  greatest  advantage  was  ever  surrendered. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  140,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Mr.  Disraeli  presented  petitions  from  Great  Marlow  and  Buckinghamshire, 
complaining  of  tlie  unprecedented  amount  of  distress  existing  amongst  all  classes 
connected  with  the  land.  The  lion,  gentleman,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech,  submitted  the  following  resolution: — "That  this  House  will  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  its  consideration  such 
revision  of  the  laws  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  may  mitigate  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes." 

Sir  Roijkrt  P/:i:i,:  Sir,  whatever  motives  I  might  have  for  wishing  to  address  the 
House  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  brought  forward  witii  great  abilitv,  and  with 
great  moderation — whatever  other  motives  1  might  have  for  wishing  to  address  the 
House,  the  necessity  under  which  I  feel  myself  imiielled  to  take  a  coiu'se  different 
from  that  which  will  he  taken  by  my  right  lion.  frien<l  the  uu'mber  for  Oxford,  is  a 
sullicient  reason  for  desiring  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  that  course  is 
taken.  For  my  riglit  hon.  Iriend  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration.  I 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  j)reparation  and  conduct  of  those  measures  to  the 
desire  of  maintaining  which  he  partly  attributes  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has 
arrived — from  him  I  derived  the  most  zealous,  the  most  effective  iissistance — and 
it  is  no  small  consolation  for  me  to  he.ir  from  my  right  hon.  friend,  although  upon 
this  particular  motion  we  arrive  at  ditl'erent  (ronclu^ions,  that  his  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  those  principles  for  which  we  in  common  contended,  and  which  arc  the 
iu  nidation  of  the  connnercial  policy  which  of  late  years  has  been  adopted,  remains 
entirely  luishaken.  Sir,  before  I  address  myself  to  some  remarks  of  my  right  hon. 
i'lieiid,  I  wish  to  slate,  witii  ri^spect  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  I  do  not  deny 
tiiat  it  is  suffering  considerable  distress,  atid  that  for  that  distress  I  feel,  on  every 
account,    tiie   warmest  symjiathy.     [An  hon.  member  ou  the  opi)osition  benches : 
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Oil,  dear!]  Sir,  I  believe  the  House  will  be  of  opinion  tliat  I  take  the  mo«t 
becoming  course  in  passing  without  notice  tlie  inartienlate  sounds  witli  wliicli  tlie 
hon.  gentleirian  lias  interrupted  me,  altlioug-li  those  inarticulate  sounds  are,  I  admit, 
equally  powerful  with  any  arguments  which  the  hon.  gentleman  could  adduce,  and 
at  least  e(pially  entitled  to  consideration.  I  shall  not  be  disturbed,  however,  by  him 
from  entering  u|)on  the  discussion  of  this  subject  with  the  temper  which  befits  it. 
Sir,  I  knovv  not  why  the  hon.  gentleman  should  douijt  my  sympathy  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest :  my  own  interests  are  intimately  connected  with  its  welfare  ;  and 
if  any  measures  to  which  I  have  been  juirty,  however  confident  I  may  be  of  their 
general  policy,  and  of  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  to  the  country  at  large  from 
them,  have  visited  a  particular  and  most  important  special  and  ijceuliar  intcre«i,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  witii  distress,  the  greater  is  the  sympathy  which  I  feel  for  its  sufi'ering. 
I  say  this,  also.  Sir,  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  occupying  tenants  of  this  country  are 
unwilling  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  which  they  employ — if  they  are  making 
exertions  to  prevent  the  distress  under  which  they  may  be  suffering,  from  visiting 
tliose  on  whose  labour  they  depend — they  have,  on  that  account,  an  additional  claim 
to  our  respectful  cimsideration.  I  do  not,  indeed,,  agree  (whilst  I  admit  the  distress 
which  prevails)  with  tlie  apprehensions  and  the  despondency  of  others  as  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interest.  I  believe  there  are  si)eeial  and  peculiar 
causes  affecting  that  interest  at  present.  I  think  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the 
speech  which  was  made  in  this  House  to-night  by  the  hon.  member  for  M'estbury, 
■without  a  strong  presumption  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  peculiar  causes 
of  depression  and  distress.  Such  causes  have  heretofore  been  in  operation  during 
the  existence  of  protection  :  on  frequent  occasions  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest  has  been  fully  acknowledged  and  lamented. 
Now,  when  protection  is  lost,  some  of  the  causes  which  affected  the  agricultural  in- 
terests during  its  existence  are  in  operation.  As  those  interests  recovered  then,  so  I 
trust  they  will  again  recover.  Those  who  are  interested  in  their  prosperity  should 
beware  that  they  do  not  retard  the  period  of  recovery  by  the  propagation  of  undue 
alarm.  This  course  has  been  taken  on  former  occasions,  and  now  is  taken.  1  see 
professors  of  agriculture  informing  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  that  Indian  corn 
can  be  introduced  into  this  country  from  America  at  12s.  the  quarter.  They  are 
telling  the  growers  of  oats  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  contend  in  tlie  markets 
of  their  own  country  with  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  Tl)ey  are  alarming 
them  with  the  assurance  that  Indian  corn  can  be  profitably  in^ported  at  the  price  of 
12*.  the  quarter,  although,  at  the  very  time,  the  notorious  fact  is,  that  in  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  the  price  of  Indian  corn  is  fluctuating 
between  27.v.  and  31s.  the  qtiarter. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  early  part  of  this,  debate,  during  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  North  Northamptonshire.  1  am  told  that  in  that  speech  he 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  me,  and  asked  me  on  what  grounds  I  thougiit  there  was 
an  undue  depression  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  at  present.  Sir,  I  will  tell 
him.  It  is  because  I  find,  in  many  continental  countries — in  countries  whicli  have 
the  advantage  (if  advantage  it  be)  of  protection — I  find  in  them  the  same  depression 
of  prices,  and  the  same  complaints  which  exist  here.  I  find  that  depression  of  price 
to  exist,  notwithstanding  that  the  markets  of  England  have  been  open  to  them — • 
notwithstanding  th.at  tliere  has  been  a  new  and  unusual  demand  for  their  agricultural 
produce.  In  France  and  in  Belgium,  our  nearest  neighbours  (each  of  which  countries 
has  had,  until  a  very  late  period,  laws  giving  full  protection  to  native  produce), 
their  agricultural  productions  are  unusually  depressed  in  price,  and  the  occupying 
tenants  are  complaining  tiial  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  the  land  at  the  present 
prices.  I  say,  then,  there  appears  to  be  pervading  many  countries  of  Europe  the 
same  depression  of  prices  of  which  we  complain  in  this  country.  Whether  or  no  it 
be  attributable  to  precisely  the  same  causes  which  have  operated  here — whether  the 
same  partial  famine  which  we  have  had  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  may 
have  stimulated  production,  and  tiie  prices  of  foreign  corn  may  have  been  depressed 
by  an  unusually  productive  harvest  following  several  years  of  scarcity — I  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  But  the  fact  remains  unquestionable,  that  in  many  countries  of 
Europe  there  are  the  same  complaints  of  lowness  of  jirice  anil  depression  that  we 
have  here.     Sir,  since  I   came  into  tliis  House  to-night,   a  gentleman   was  good 
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enough  to  place  in  my  hands  two  documents.  One  is  a  circular  from  Antwerp, 
dated  the  9th  of  February,  1850,  which  speaks  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  agricul- 
ture in  that  part  of  the  Continent.  Observe,  so  recently  as  the  9th  of  the  present 
month,  it  is  said  in  this  circular — "At  our  to-day's  market  the  trade  generally  ruled 
dull,  and  the  turn  in  prices  was  in  favour  of  tlie  buyers,  though  we  do  not  expect  an 
important  decline,  the  value  of  the  corn  being  already  too  depressed  to  pay  the  rents 
of  our  farmers." 

The  other  document  is  a  paper  of  a  similar  description,  bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  former,  and  issued  at  Nantes.  This  circular  states — "  Prices  of  corn  are  for  the 
present  very  low  everywhere  in  Europe;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  good 
quality  of  some  produces  of  our  growth,  and  of  our  best  brands  of  flour  combined 
■with  the  low  freight  obtainable  now,  we  consider  that  our  market  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  one  willing  to  risk  interest  of  money  at  a  low  rate  against  the 
chances  of  a  rise,  whilst  a  further  decline  is  (juite  improbable,  as  needy  sellers  have 
everywhere  disposed  of  their  crops,  and  also  noticing  that  tbecontinuanceofthe  present 
prices  in  this  part  of  France  would  soon  involve  the  ruin  of  the  landed  interest." 

Here,  then,  Sir,  are  two  coimtries  which  have  had,  not  only  the  new  advantage  of 
free  importation  into  the  English  market,  but  also  protection  to  native  produce;  and 
yet  in  these  two  countries  agricultural  produce  is  so  depressed,  that  it  is  said  ruin 
to  the  farmers  is  inevitable.  From  thence  I  conclude  that  causes  other  than  the 
removal  of  protection  have  contributed  to  our  own  distress ;  and  that  probably  there 
is  some  cause  general  in  its  operation  which  has  produced  the  depression  of  prices 
complained  of  throughout  a  great  part  of  pjurope. 

Another  ground  on  which  I  view  with  less  despondency  than  others  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  agriculture  in  tliis  country,  is  this,  that  I  witness  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  increasing  consumpton  of  this  country.  It  is  not  in  the  tendency 
to  increased  consumption  only  that  I  see  indications  of  general  prosperity  ;  but  the 
importation  of  corn  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  was  in  addition  to  an  unusual 
consumption  of  native  produce.  Tlie  people  of  this  country  liave  not  only 
imported,  but  they  have  consumed  and  paid  for,  by  the  produce  of  their  own  labour, 
no  less  than  5,600,000  (piarters  of  wheat,  that  consumption  of  foreign  corn  not 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  wheat  of  our  own  growth.  In  1849,  as  compared 
■with  1848,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  wheat,  and  con- 
currently with  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  wheat  there  has  been  the 
enormous  consumption  of  5,600,000  quarters — not,  observe,  of  Indian  corn,  not  of 
oats,  not  of  rye,  but  of  the  noblest  grain,  namely,  of  wheat.  By  whom  has  that  wheat 
been  consumed  ?  Wlien  we  are  asking  for  proofs  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
country,  why  should  we  minutely  enter  into  these  details  ?  Wliy  not  rely  on  the  one 
conclusive  proof  supjjlied  by  the  fact  that  5,600,000  quarters  of  foreign  ■wheat  have 
been  imported,  paid  for,  and  consumed?  By  whom?  Not  by  the  upper  classes.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  quantity  of  bread  eaten  by  the  aristocracy  has  very 
little  increased — that  the  quantity  consumed  by  their  households  and  domestics  has 
very  little  increased  amongst  the  more  afTluent  of  the  middle  classes.  Probably 
amongst  the  middle  classes,  amongst  those  li\ing  on  moderate  incomes,  in  times  of 
prosjierity  their  consumption  of  luxuries  may  be  increased  ;  but  the  consumption  of 
bread — the  great  clement  of  human  life — is  not  increased  in  any  great  degree. 
No,  Sir,  this  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
imjiroved  condition  of  tliose  who  live  by  labour.  Vou  will  not  have  millions  of 
quarters  of  wheat  consumed,  except  that  millions  of  mouths  can  be  found  to  eat 
them.  And  I  want  no  better  indication  of  general  prosperity — 1  except,  of  course, 
the  agriculturists,  whose  distress  I  admit — but  1  want  no  better  ])roof  of  the  gene- 
r.il  j)r(isperity,  of  the  ireneral  ease  and  the  general  comfort,  than  the  fact  that  there 
has  Ix-en  an  increase!  in  the  con>uni])tion  of  brcail,  and  bread  of  the  best  (juality, 
perfectly  uni)arallcled.  Well,  Sir,  if  we  can  only  eontiinie  that  consunq)tion — if  by 
our  lej^islation,  uikIct  the  favour  of  Divine  IVovidenee,  wi>  can  contitnie  the  demand 
fur  laljour,  and  mak(!  our  trade  and  manufaittures  prosperous,  we  shall  not  only  bo 
inereasing  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  hapi)iness,  but  we  shall  be  giving  to  the 
au^riculturists  of  this  country  tlie  best  assiu'ance,  by  increased  demand,  of  ultimate 
proipcrity.  ('onsidcr  the  daily  demand  for  agricultural  [)roiluce,  in  the  time  of 
manufacturing  [)rosj)erily,  in  such  places  as  Glasgow,  I/iverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
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mingliam,  and  the  groat  mining  districts.  Wiicn  we  speak  of  agricidtural  produce, 
tlic  term  is  not  liiniti.'(l  to  corn;  it  includes  meat,  milk,  clieese,  uud  butter.  If  you 
take  into  tiie  account  the  daily  increasing  faciliiies  of -transport,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  vicinity  of  markets,  surely  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  need  not  fear 
competition  with  those  of  any  other. 

Sir,  when  I  gave  my  consent  to  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  I  had  no  impression  tliat  it  was  intended  to  slight  the  distress  of  the  agricul- 
turists. The  words  used,  indeed,  were  that  there  were  complaints  ;  but  I  understood 
that  there  was  an  admission  of  distress,  and  a  sincere  feeling  of  regret  for  its  exis- 
tence. If  that  had  not  been  tiie  construction  I  placed  upon  the  address — if  I  thought 
there  was  any  intention  of  slight — any  intention  to  imjjly  that  the  complaints  of  dis- 
tress were  unfounded  or  unworlliy  of  notice,  the  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
should  never  have  had  my  sup])ort.  I  will  now  apply  myself  to  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  will  proceed  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  I  come  to  a  conclusion  diti'erent  from  his.  My  right  hon. 
friend  takes  the  specific  terms  of  the  motion  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  contends  that  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
dismiss  all  the  extraneous  considerations  connected  with  it,  and  to  consider  only  the 
abstract  proposals  which  are  contained  in  the  motion.  Now,  there  1  differ  from  my 
right  hon.  friend.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  to  a  very  young  member  of  this  House, 
"  I  make  a  pro|)osal  for  the  House  to  resolveitself  into  committee,  in  which  the  whole 
question  will  be  open  for  consideration.  Go  into  committee ;  you  will  be 
pledged  to  nothing  ;  hear  n)y  [)roposal ;  reject  what  is  objectionable,  and  modify  what 
is  capable  of  modification.  Do  this,  and  you  will  conscientiously  discharge  your 
duty  ;  and,  even  should  you  agree  to  no  part  of  my  proposal,  you  will  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  showing  your  sympathy  for  the  farmer."  But,  Sir,  I  say  that  that  is 
not  the  construction  which  the  tenant-farmers  will  place  upon  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.  He  will  have  (if  his  motion  be  agreed  to)  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
agriculturists.  The  hon.  gentleman  is  not  cliargeable  with  any  attempt  at  deception ; 
but  let  others  well  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  discussing  this 
question.  A  j)ro])osal  was  made  for  an  amendment  to  the  address — some  contended 
that  by  that  amendment  the  issue  intended  to  be  joined  was,  whether  protection 
to  agriculture  should  be  re-enacted,  or  not.  ["No,  no!'"]  Some  certainly  con- 
sidered that  that  was  the  question  at  issue.  The  hon.  member  for  North  Northamp- 
tonshire, said  to-night  that  he  thought  that  that  issue  was  fairly  raised  upon  the  amend- 
ment to  the  address — that  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  decided  against  protection — 
and  that  he  would  not  ask  his  friends  to  occupy  the  House  with  needless  debates 
which  would  result  in  nothing.  That,  in  short,  he  considers  the  question  of  protec- 
tion decided.  ["  No,  no!"]  I  do  not  mean  decided  permanently  and  for  ever;  but 
if  the  hon.  member  who  cries  "  No,  no,"  had  heard  tlie  speecii  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  North  Northamptonshire,  as  I  heard  it,  he  would  have  heard  him  say 
that  he  considered  the  question  decided,  so  far  as  the  present  parliament  was  con- 
cerned. Well,  Sir,  after  that  decision,  a  motion  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  agricultural  interests  the  compensation  to  wliich  they  are  said  to  be  entitled 
for  the  wrong  done  to  them  by  the  removal  of  protection.  The  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  contended  last  year,  and  still  contends, that  the  bur- 
dens unjustly  thrown  upon  the  landowners  exclusively  are  not  less  than  £12,000,000 
a  year:  that  they  are  subjected  by  general  and  local  taxation,  including  the  land 
tax,  to  an  amount  of  annual  taxation  from  which  they  are  entitled  to  relief  of  not 
less  than  £14,000,000.  This  Session  he  says — "  1  won't  go  into  the  general  and 
extended  question  at  the  present  time;  I  propose  now  only  the  partial  removal  of  tax- 
ation from  the  agricultural  interest  to  the  amourit  of  i,'-2,000,(.)00  oidy.  But  don't 
be  deceived,  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures.  Others  will  follow,  adctjit- 
ing  the  same  principles."  Even  after  those  the  question  is  still  open,  for  although 
this  proposal  is  brought  forward  as  a  compensation  for  protection,  at  any  rate  as  a 
measure  rendered  the  more  necessary  and  just  b}'  its  removal,  the  hon.  gentleman 
gives  us  no  assurance  that,  after  we  have  granted  tliis  demand,  he  will  r.ot  avail  himself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  reviving  that  system  of  })rotection  which  lie  contends 
it  is  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to  adopt.  This  removal  of  two  millions  of  tax- 
ation from  the  agricultural  interest — this  transfer  of  that  amount  from  theui  to  other 
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payers  of  taxes — is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  notice  that  this  is  not  a  measure  closing 
the  account — not  a  measure  with  which  the  agricultural  interest  ought  to  besatisMed 
— that  it  is  but  a  small  and  partial  instalment  of  a  great  debt — and  that,  if  it  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  us,  the  claim  for  the  remainder  will  be  prosecuted.  And  therefore, 
.Sir,  my  right  hon  friend  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  cannot  say  that 
he  is  deceived  by  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  cannot  disregard  extraneous 
considerations,  and  limit  himself  to  the  simple  abstract  proposal.  It  is  a  proposal 
involving  a  principle.  If  he  votes  for  this  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  then  refuses  to  follow  up  the  series  of  similar 
measures,  the  end  which  he  has  in  view  he  will  not  gain.  There  will  be  no  sati.<fac- 
tion  with  a  mere  partial  admission  of  one  portion  of  a  great  claim,  the  rest  of  which 
is  to  be  contested.  But  what  is  this  claim  ?  and  will  the  satisfaction  of  it  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class  whose  interest  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire advocates?  Let  us  first  consider  it  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  wishes  to  consider  it,  as  a  definite  proposal,  transferring  £2,000,000  of  taxes, 
now  borne  by  real  property,  to  the  consolidated  fund — ending,  there — entailing  no 
other  consequences.  I  wish  to  consider  the  proposal  in  its  bearing  on  the  finances 
of  the  country.  The  proposal,  then,  now  made  is  this — that  previously  to  any 
exposition  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, we  shall,  by  a  vote  of  this  House,  determine  that  new  charges  to  the  amount 
of  „£2, 000,000  be  placed  upon  the  consolidated  fund.  Now,  let  us  consider 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the  financial  prospects  of  the  country.  Let 
us  consider — that  which  I  am  willing  to  consider,  I  trust,  in  no  unfair  spirit — 
whether  the  course  which  we  are  invited  to  take  be  really  for  the  benefit  of  that  class 
for  whose  alleged  advantage  it  is  proposed.  I  am  asked,  then,  to  consent  to  the  first 
of  a  series  of  measures  which  proposes  at  once  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  as- 
sumed surplus  of  the  present  year.  If  followed  up,  it  will  appropriate  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  which  may  progressively  accrue,  for  several  years  to  come.  Be- 
cause, mind,  on  the  ground  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  this  year  urges  the 
exemption  of  real  property^  from  certain  charges,  he  will,  in  future  years,  claim 
its  exemption  from  others  of  asimiliar  nature.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  In  the 
present  year,  by  the  present  motiim,  previous  to  the  production  of  the  budget,  pre- 
vious to  the  receipt  of  any  authentic  information  as  to  the  finances  of  the  country, 
I  am  invited  to  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
by  establishing  a  new  annual  charge  of  .£2,000,000  on  the  consolidated  fund. 
Now,  is  such  a  course  desirable,  even  in  behoof  of  that  interest  now  labouring 
under  depression?  I  have  always  understood — -1  heard  it  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself — that  one  great  source  of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest  is  the  scrupu- 
hnis  maintenance  of  public  credit,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  thus  giving  increased  power  to  owners  of  land  to  relieve  themselves  from 
charges  to  which  they  are  now  liable.  And  although  I  differed  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman as  to  the  mode  by  which  he  proposed  to  make  capital  cheap,  still  I  thought 
that  there  was  great  force  in  his  observation,  that  if  you  can  maintain  public  credit, 
and  thei'eby  diminish  tiie  I'ate  of  interest,  you  are  conf(>rring  benefit  upon  landed 
]iroprictors,  and  enabling  them  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  portion  of  the  dilli- 
cullies  under  which  they  are  labouring.  What  says  n)y  hon.  friend  the  member 
tor  West  Surrey?  He  tells  us  tiiat  we  ought  to  have  seitled  the  mortgage  question 
before!  repealing  the  Corn-laws;  is  my  hon.  friend  about  to  settle  the  mortgage 
(pieslion  by  destroying  the  surplus?  My  hon.  friend  say.>< — "  the  land  labours  under 
heavy  mortgages" — mortgages,  remember,  all  contracted  under  protection.  [Loud 
ministerial  cheering.]  Ay,  contracted  under  protection.  What  a  picture  of  the 
slate  of  landed  property  did  my  hon.  friend  draw!  K.Ntates  overburdened  with  debt, 
c><tates  of  which  the  owners  cannot  keep  possession,  estates  which  must  be  sold. 
Wiien,  I  a.^k,  a;^ain,  did  the.se  incumhrances  arise?  Can  there  be  a  stronger  pre- 
sumption against  the  advantages  of  j)roteetion  if  my  lim  friend's  account  of  the 
state  of  landed  property  be  a  true  one?  Admitting  it  to  be  true — admitting  that 
many  landlords  are  now  paying  for  borrowed  money  at  tlio  rate  of  4^  or  5  per  cent. 
—  my  hon.  friend  tiiinks  that  before  we  rejiealed  the  Corn-laws,  we  should  have 
enabled  the  landowners,  l)y  borrowing  money  at  .'!  per  cent.,  to  i)ay  off  the  mort- 
gages bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.      Does  my  hon.   friend  really  think  that  the 
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way  to  do  this  is  (o  toll  tlie  fundlioldcrs  tliat  all  the  present  year's  surjdus  is 
to  be  appropriated,  and  that  any  surplus  arising  in  future  years  will  also  be 
appropriated  by  relieving  loeal  taxation  at  the  expense  of  tiie  consolidated  fund? 
I  regretted  to  hear  my  lion,  friend  tiie  member  for  West  Surrey  the  other  night 
speaking  so  lightly  of  the  maintenanee  of  pidjlic  eredit.  Ia'I  me  tell  my  lion, 
friend,  that  in  any  measures  wliiuh  shall  destroy  confidence  in  tlie  jiuhlic  faiiii  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  j)ublic  credit,  he  will  have  but  a  short-lived  triumph  over  the 
public  creditor.  The  moinent  tliat  he  strikes  a  successful  blow  at  that  puiilic 
creditor,  he  will  strike  one  still  more  fatal  to  the  landowners,  whose  interests  he  pro- 
fesses to  advocate.  Looking,  then,  at  the  bearings  of  the  present  proi'osal  on  llie 
general  financial  condition  of  the  country,  looking  at  its  special  bearing  on  the  land- 
ed interest,  I  should  consider  its  acceptance  as  the  most  precipitate,  tlie  most  unwise 
act  which  a  legislative  assembly  ever  committed.  If,  without  giving  to  the  respon- 
sible minister  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  views  on  the  financial  position  and 
prospects  of  the  countrj-,  we  should  consent  to  appro])riate  tlie  whole  of  tiiis  year's 
surplus  revenue,  and  imjdy,  by  just  inference,  the  appropriation  of  tlie  surplus  of 
future  years,  I  repeat.  Sir,  we  shouhl  take  a  course  ilic  most  unwise,  tlie  most  im- 
provident which  ever  was  taken  by  any  legislature.  But  my  right  lion,  friend,  tlie 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  says,  "  Ob,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  revision 
of  taxation."  Now,  I  cannot  conceive  any  two  questions  more  important  than  these : 
first,  having  a  surplus,  will  you  maintain  it  intact  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  such 
confidence  in  the  public  credit  that  the  funds  may  rise,  and  the  landed  interest  be 
tliereby  benefited?  Secondly,  in  case  you  should  decide  against  the  maintenance  of 
a  surplus,  how  shall  that  surplus  be  applied  in  the  remission  of  taxation  witii  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  all  interests,  but,  under  present  circumstances,  espe- 
cially to  the  agricultural  interest?  But  by  his  vote  to-night  my  right  hon.  friend 
■will  preclude  us  from  considering  either  of  these  questions.  He  will  consent  to 
ai)propriate  at  once  the  whole  surplus,  by  relieving  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another. 
My  right  hon.  friend  says  that  he  liopes  to  see  the  timber  duty  reduced,  and  the  duty 
on  bricks  removed.  How  can  he  hope  to  see  either  the  one  or  the  other?  How  is 
it  possible  to  make  this  revision  of  taxation — how  is  it  possible  to  remove  many  taxes 
unduly  bearing  on  the  agricultural  interest — if  you  choose  to  apply  the  whole  surplus 
revenue  by  transferring  charges  borne  by  real  property  to  the  consolidated  fund? 
Who  can  deny  that  there  are  considerations  of  the  utmost  importance  connected 
with  the  revision  of  the  duties  I  have  mentioned.  Take  the  duty  on  bricks.  1  must 
say  to  the  agricultural  interest,  tiiat  if,  by  their  assent  to  this  motion,  they  preclude 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exciiequer  fiom  considering  whether  or  no  the  brick  duty 
shall  be  removed,  tliey  will  be  taking  a  course  most  injurious  to  their  own  interests. 
See  how  unfairly  in  different  parts  of  the  country  this  duty  o])crates.  Here,  jjcrhaps, 
is  one  county  abounding  in  coal  and  stone — the  latter  advantageous  for  the  construction 
of  houses  for  all  classes.  There  is  another  county  without  coal,  with  no  command  of 
stone,  obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  bricks  as  the  material  for  building.  How 
heavily  does  this  duty  fall  on  a  county  so  circumstanced,  and  especially  on  the  land- 
lord, who  has  cottages,  and  farm-houses,  and  farm-oilices,  to  build  and  keep  in  repair ! 
Excuse  me  for  saying,  that  if  you  could  get  the  duty  upon  bricks  removed  at  a  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  £400,000  or  £.500,000,  you  would  be  gaining  a  greater  benefit  for 
real  property  than  you  could  hope  for  by  carrying  the  proposal  now  before  us.  You 
wish  to  relieve  real  property.  Well,  all  real  proyierty  will  be  benefited  by  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  bricks.  Take  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns — a  subject  now  occu- 
pying so  'much  attention.  Can  you  conceive  anything  of  greater  im])i>rtance — 
anything  affording  greater  facilities  for  the  necessary  local  improvements  in  most, 
districts — than  a  free  command  of  tlie  material  essential  to  the  construction  of  houses? 
The  advantages  to  agriculture  of  enabling  landlords  to  improve  tiie  farm  buildings 
of  occupyint;-  ienants  has  been  often  adverted  to.  The  construction  and  imiirovement 
of  farm  buildings  for  the  preservation  of  farm  implements,  and  for  the  extended  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  are  daily  becoming  ol-jects  of  increa^ing  importance.  Such  objects 
are  now  obstructed  and  counteracted  by  the  duty  upon  bricks.  The  pecuniary 
amount  of  the  duty  docs  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  obstruction.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  excise  duties?  You  have  not  only  the  advantage  of 
the  pecuniary  burden  taken  ofl',  but  there  is  the  abolition  of  an  inquisitive  excise 
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meddling  with  tlie  application  of  skill,  and  the  operations  of  labour.  The  bricks 
must  be  made  of  a  certain  size;  so  many  inches  long,  so  many  broad,  and  so  fortli. 
Tiiere  is  the  constant  apprehension  of  jirosecntion  for  fraud;  there  is  a  constant 
impediment  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  Relieve  us  then  of  this  brick 
duty  :  let  men  be  permitted  to  mould  clay  into  bricks  of  any  dimensions  they  please. 
Will  not  you,  tiie  owners  of  real  property,  derive  an  immediate  advantage  from  such 
a  removal  of  a  pecuniary  burden,  and  such  a  stimulus  to  architectural  ingenuity? 
I  would  have  hon.  members  read  the  papers  lately  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
on  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  social  condition  of  this  country — I  mean  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  settlement.  Tlie  consideration  of  that  question  will  be  forced 
on  us.  It  would  be  premature  to  enter  into  it  now ;  but  read  the  able  paj)ers  on  the 
practical  operation  of  the  law  of  settlement,  drawn  up  by  tbe  gentlemen  employed 
lor  the  special  purpo-e,  and  you  will  understand  the  difficulties  which  arise  at  present 
in  certain  districts  from  the  want  of  cottage  accommodaiions.  You  will  then  be 
able  to  judge  of  tbe  consequences  of  that  want,  of  its  effect  upon  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  labouring  poor.  You  will  find  it  stated  that  in  some  instances  the 
labourers  come  to  the  farm  on  vvliich  they  are  employed,  mounted  on  donkeys,  on 
account  of  the  distance  of  their  residences  from  the  place  of  their  labour.  Sir,  these 
things  ought  not  to  be  beneath  our  consideration.  If  it  is  in  proof  that  on  a  certain 
farm,  the  name  of  which  is  given,  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  donkeys  employed 
to  carry  the  people  to  their  work — [Laughter,  and  cries  of  "Hear,  hear!"]  Sir, 
this  is  no  fit  subject  for  merriment  at  present.  It  is  a  subject  suggesting  topics  for 
very  serious  consideration.  It  is  fully  shown  in  the  rei)orts  to  which  I  refer,  that 
there  are  inany  labouring  men  whose  strength  is  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  dis- 
tance which  they  have  to  come  to  their  work.  There  are  others  forced  into  adjacent 
villages,  where  they  pay  £4  or  £5  for  the  small  and  imperfect  houses  which  they 
occupy.  Tiie  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  promote  the  construction  of  comfortable 
and  convenient  cottages  by  the  removal  of  the  brick  duties,  and  to  alter  the  law  of 
settlement,  so  that  there  may  be  no  legal  discouragement  to  tlie  providing  of  these 
comfortable  habitations.  If  you  admit  that  these  are  matters  of  importance — if  you 
admit  that  they  form  part  of  a  series  of  important  considerations  bearing  on  the 
social  i)osition  of  the  labourer,  do  not  preclude  yourselves  from  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  them  by  hasty  resolutions,  which  preclude  the  wise  revision  of  taxation. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  public  revenue,  before  I  give  any  opinion  on  the  extent  to 
wiiich  the  revision  of  taxation  may  be  carried,  or  on  the  policy  of  any  remissions 
whatever,  I  shall  wait  until  I  liear  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
For,  Sir,  observe,  the  present  is  a  peculiar  period.  Next  year  will  necessarily  come 
before  us  the  question  of  the  income-tax.  It  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  should  reserve  for  unfettered  deliberation  the  question  whether  that  tax  should 
be  continued,  and,  if  continued,  what  modifications  may  be  made  in  it.  By  aflSrming 
the  proposal  now  before  you,  you  will  compel  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax. 
["No,  no!"]  I  say,  emi)hatically,  yes;  unless,  indeed,  by  voting  away  the  surplus 
this  year,  and  discontinuing  the  income-tax  next  year,  you  contemplate  the  revival 
of  the  import  duties  upon  food.  I  advise  my  right  hon.  friend  the  mertiber  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  well  to  consider  that  point.  If  we  resolve  to  appropriate  the 
sur|)lus  of  the  present  year,  and  to  establish  a  principle  which  implies  a  similar  ap- 
jiropriation — the  surplus  of  future  years,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  income-tax  is 
to  be  discontinued — then  it  is  manifest  what  arc  your  intentions.  It  is  manifest  that, 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  member  for  West  Surrey,  you  mean  to  enact 
that  upon  every  article,  without  excei)tion,  imi)orted  from  a  foreign  country,  there 
shall  be  [)lace(i  a  duly.  This  is  my  hon.  friend's  (Mr.  Drummond's)  proposal.  This 
is  the  projjosal  of  him  wlio  declares  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  capital  and 
labour — between  money  and  life— and  that  he  is  the  unfiiiH^hing  advocate  for  labour 
against  capital,  and  for  life  against  money.  What,  then,  is  the  course  which  he  ad- 
vises us  to  jjursue?  Is  it  to  remove  taxation  from  labour,  and  to  place  it  upon  capital? 
No  !  just  the  reverse.  It  is  to  tax  Ial)our,  and  exempt  capital.  My  hon.  friend  says, 
"I  n<!ver  will  he  satisfied  until  the  labourer  can  make  his  own  bricks — can  gather 
his  own  hops,  and  can  brew  his  own  beer."  And  will  my  hon.  friend  rest  satisfied 
unless  the  labourer  can  eat  his  bacon  and  his  bread  without  paying  a  tax  upon  the 
import  of  them  ?     This  advocate  for  labour  against  capital,  this  advocate  for  life 
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against  money,  lliis  frienil  of  tlje  poor,  who  says  \vc  never  sliall  hear  the  last  of  it 
until  the  labourer  can  gather  his  own  hops  from  hi.s  own  hedge,  and  make  his  own 
bricks — this  very  man  won't  allow  us  to  repeal  the  duty  upon  bricks — to — [''  No, 
no!"]  Yes,  but  you  are  taking  a  course  which  renders  the  remission  of  the  brick 
duty  impossible.  True  it  is,  if  you  are  careless  of  the  public  credit,  then,  indeed,  it 
matters  not.  Then,  any  day  you  please,  you  may  do  all  you  propose ;  you  may 
appropriate  surplus,  repeal  income-tax,  remit  the  brick  duty;  but  you  cannot  do  all 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  your  obligation  to  the  public  creditor. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  proposal  will  amount  to,  so  far  as  benefit  to  the  occupying 
tenant  is  concerned.  I  will  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  occupying  tenant 
and  the  landowner.  I  will  assume  the  occupying  tenant  would  derive  the  whole 
benefit  from  the  change  proposed,  that  there  is  that  kind  feeling  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords towards  their  tenants  that  Ihey  would  not — supposing  this  ])roposition  to  be 
carried — act  upon  the  rule  of  strict  economic  principle,  and  increase  rents  in  pro- 
portion to  the  remission  of  local  burdens.  There  would,  therefore,  arise  a  certain 
degree  of  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Let  us  estimate  its  real  amount.  This  is  a  proposal 
to  relieve  real  property  (vnm  a  charge  to  which  it  is  subject—  a  charge,  the  amount 
of  which  I  assume  to  be  i.'2, 000,000,  and  to  transfer  this  charge  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  The  burden  is  one  not  upon  land  exclusively,  but  upon  real  property,  upon 
houses,  mills,  factories,  as  well  as  cultivable  land.  Now,  the  proportion  which  the 
land  contributes  to  the  tax  is  progressively  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  That  proportion  of  the 
,£2,000,000  which  falls  on  real  property  other  than  land,  has,  I  say,  been  continually 
increasing.  If  you  estimate  the  proportions  paid  in  the  year  1828,  you  would  find 
that  of  the  £2.000,000,  to  which  all  real  i)roporty  was  subject,  not  less  than  £1,380,000 
was  then  paid  by  land.  In  1833,  the  amount  paid  by  land  had  fallen  to  £l,2G0,000; 
in  1841,  to  £1,040,000;  while  in  1849,  tliere  is  only  £900,000  paid  by  the  land  out 
of  the  whole  sum  of  £2,000,000.  Consequently,  since  1828,  as  the  result  of  the 
improvements  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  of  the  increase  of  houses,  there 
has  been  and  is  a  gradual  tendency  to  relieve  the  land  by  the  transference  of  the 
tax  to  other  descriptions  of  property.  'J'here  is,  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  in  the  population,  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor,  on 
account  of  the  diminished  cost  of  provisions.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
proposal  is  to  grant  relief  from  burdens  upon  real  property  to  the  extent  of 
£2,000,000,  the  whole  amount  of  these  burdens  whicl)  fall  upon  land  being  only 
£900,000.  It  is  other  descriptions  of  real  jiroperty  which  aie  to  have  the  largest 
share  of  the  relief — houses,  mills,  and  manufactories,  the  owners  of  which  have 
been  directly  benefited,  according  to  your  own  argument,  by  recent  changes  in  our 
legislation.  Up  to  the  present  hour  we  heard  of  nothing  but  of  landowners  having 
been  sacrificed  to  millowners — that  the  manufacturers  have  been  in  the  ascendant 
scale — and  that  the  prices  of  provisions  have  been  reduced  expressly  for  their 
benefit.  Yet  now,  in  order  to  gain  £900,000  for  yourselves,  you  propose  to  relieve 
of  a  still  greater  burden,  others  whose  condition  you  declare  has  been  actually 
improved  by  free  traile,  while  yours  has  been  deteriorated.  But  will  the  occu- 
pying tenant  be  benefited  by  a  change  which,  while  it  removes  only  £900,000 
from  the  land,  will  remove  from  another  description  of  property  which  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  relief,  no  less  an  annual  charge  than  £1,100,000?  IIow  is  that 
.£1,100,000  to  be  provided  for?  By  taxation,  to  which  the  occupying  tenant  must 
contribute  his  full  share.  What  is  the  amount  of  benefit  which  the  occupying  tenant 
will  receive — for  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  is  to  have  the  whole 
benefit?  Threepence  or  fourpence  in  the  pound  will  perhaps  be  the  amount  of  his 
relief  from  direct  charge;  but  he  will  have  to  bear  increa.sed  taxation  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  of  £2,000,000.  What,  then,  will  be  the  position  of  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  ?  You  are  preventing  the  remission  of  those  public  ta.xes  which  press 
upon  him.  You  are  about  to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  jiayments  to  the  extent  of 
threepence  or  fourpence  in  the  ])oiind  ;  but  that  tin-eepencc  or  fourpence  of  advantage 
must  be  diminished  by  the  increased  charge  which  he  will  have  to  bear,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  transfer  of  a  })ecuniary  burden,  more  than  one 
half  of  which  falls  on  another  party.  It  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  the  occupying 
tenant  will  derive  no  benefit  wliatever  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  you  are  about 
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to  inflict.  This  proposition,  then,  is  an  impolitic  one,  even  so  far  as  it  concern'? 
the  interest  of  those  whom  it  is  specially  intended  to  serve.  ]\ly  belief  is  that  agri- 
culture, the  hmded  interest,  tlie  occupying  tenant,  willlind  their  interests  better  con- 
sulted by  leaving  it  open  to  parliament  to  consider  whctlier  any  remission  of  public 
taxation  unduly  pressing  upon  them  can  be  made,  than  by  taking  off  this  small  per- 
centage in  the  pound.  So  far  therefore  as  the  interest  of  the  land  is  concerned,  I 
decidedly  object  to  the  proposal,  even  if  reference  be  had  solely  to  its  own  abstract 
merits.  If,  indeed,  it  has  another  object — if  it  be  intended  to  involve  a  reversal  of 
the  financial  policy  upon  which  we  liave  been  acting  for  some  years,  I  have  other  and 
still  stronger  objections.  I  maintain,  that  up  to  the  year  1842,  the  apportionment  of 
the  public  taxation  was  most  unjust — that  labour  and  those  who  live  by  labour  were 
unduly  burdened — that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  article  which  entered  into  the 
consumption  of  the  poor  man  which  was  not  heavily  charged.  His  cheese,  his 
butter,  his  bread,  his  meat,  every  thing  that  he  consumed,  every  necessary  of  life, 
if  brought  from  a  foreign  country,  was  subject  to  high  taxation.  The  price  of  those 
articles,  according  to  your  own  admission,  has  been  reduced — by  what?  It  has  been 
reduced,  I  presume,  by  free  competition,  by  the  unrestricted  import  from  foreign 
countries  of  that  produce  upon  which  the  labourer  lives.  You  now  remove  from 
real  property  a  charge  of  .£2,000,000,  and  you  are  about  to  impose  that  charge 
upon  the  labouring  class,  whose  condition  you  considered  in  1842 — whom  you 
thought  unduly  aggrieved  by  the  pressure  of  taxation — whom  you  sought  to  relieve 
—  whom  you  did  relieve  —  and  whose  affection  and  gratitude  you  received  in 
return.  The  relief  you  gave  was  material,  but  was  not  complete.  There  are  still 
complaints  of  the  tea  duty,  complaints  of  the  soap  duty,  complaints  of  the  window 
tax  ;  you  are  fettering  your  liberty  to  consider  all  or  any  of  these  questions  by 
appropriating  this  surplus.  You  are  preventing  the  relief  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  give — relief  much  more  valuable,  much  more  extensive — by  transferring  this 
charge  from  the  quarter  where  it  is  at  pi-esent  borne,  and  placing  it  upon  the  con- 
.sclidated  fund,  I  object  to  the  justice  of  that  transfer.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
may  not  be  some  burdens  now  borne  by  the  land,  in  respect  to  which  there  may  not 
be  relief.  I  admitted  in  1846  that  the  land  was  unduly  burdened;  that  I  thouglit 
tiie  apportionment  of  local  taxation  was  unjust;  1  attempted  to  give  I'elief  by 
transferring  the  whole  charge  of  criminal  prosecutions,  the  whole  charge  of  the  Irish 
police,  half  the  charge  of  medical  relief,  the  charge  of  schools — by  placing  these 
upon  the  consolidated  fund.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  full  and  complete  relief 
was  given  in  that  res])ect — that  the  expenses  of  vaccination,  or  the  militia,  or  the 
registration  of  voters,  do  not  fall  under  the  same  principle.  But  I  know  this,  that 
if  you  were  to  go  into  the  committee  for  whicli  the  hon.  gentleman  moves,  and 
were  to  deal  \vitli  these  trifling  matters,  and  nothing  else— were  to  say,  as  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  jMjssibly  may  say,  "  I  think  tliere  is  an  excellent  case 
made  out  for  the  vaccination  chai-ges  being  transferred  to  the  constdidated  fund  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  the  (icfupying  tenant  that  he  can  have  no  other 
relief  aflurded  him" — your  relief  will  provoke  nothing  but  scorn.  Nay^  if  you 
plioiild  resolve  that  lunatic  asylums  fall  within  the  same  principle,  and  that  the 
cliarge  for  them  may  bcnclicially  be  transferreil  to  the  consolidated  fund,  the  farmers 
will  consider  that  you  give  the  most  decisive  proof  of  being  lit  inmates  of  such  asy- 
liuns,  by  making  such  a  proposition  after  the  hopes  which  will  have  been  excited  by 
the  success  of  such  a  motion. 

Sir,  my  main  objection  to  (his  ])ro])osal  is,  that  it  will  imply,  in  the  ojjinion  of  all 
tho-ic  who  rely  on  the  promise  of  renewed  protection,  a  reversal  of  the  financial  policy 
which  we  have  of  late  adopted.  1  believe  the  weliare  of  this  country  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  relief  of  industry  from  undue  taxation.  I  believe  there  is  no 
more  powerful  instrument  by  which  you  can  promote  contentment  and  j)eacc, 
and  saiisfaclion  with  your  legislation,  than  by  convincing  those  who  live  by  labour 
that  we,  the  landed  |)roprietors — that  the  aristocracy  oi'  this  country — are  willing 
to  submit  to  sacrifices  which  shall  relieve  from  taxation  those  articles  of  food  on 
which  the  industrious  classes  de])end  for  subsistence.  You  have  reaped  the  full 
advantage  of  the  remissions  of  such  taxation  ;  you  have  witiiessi'd  during  the  last 
three  or  four  trying  years  more  conlentment,  more  true  loyally  to  the  Crown,  more 
Bubmission  to   privation,  more  of  determined  refusal  to  fa\oar  the  designs  of  sedi- 
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tioiis  men — of  men  j)retcnding  sedition,  but  in  general  agilating  for  tlieir  own 
ytrivate  gain — than  you  have  experienced  under  any  other  state  of  lej^islation. 
The  burdens  you  may  at  first  impose,  may  be  li;^lit  ;  this  first  of  the  series  of  mea- 
sures may  but  in  a  small  degree  atfeet  the  labo;ir  and  industry  of  this  country;  but 
you  will  shake  the  eonfiiience  of  all  who  live  by  labour  by  this  indication  of  repent- 
ance as  to  the  course  you  have  of  late  pursued.  The  relief  to  land  which  your  first 
measure  will  give,  will  be  found  inadequate;  there  will  be  a  fresh  demand  for  tiie 
fulfilment  of  your  promise  of  protection  :  and  you  will  probably  end,  if  you  are  strong 
enougii  to  prevail,  by  the  reimposition  of  duties,  if  not  corres])onding  in  amount,  at 
least  in  priiu-iple,  with  those  which  were  removed  in  1842,  and  in  subsequent 
years,  under  the  system  of  commercial  policy  which  has  been  since  pursued.  I 
earnestly  and  sincerely  deprecate  that  course.  I  deprecate  it  as  intrinsically 
unjust — 1  deprecate  it  as  most  impolitic,  from  its  tendency  to  deprive  you  of  that 
confidence  and  good-will  which  have  more  than  repaid  you  for  any  sacrifice  you 
have  made. 

For  (he  advice  I  gave  you  in  184G  to  submit  to  those  sacrifices,  I  have  been  ex- 
posed to  charges  for  the  last  three  or  four  months — the  revival  of  cliarges  of  having 
actedly  unfaitlifully  and  treaciicrously  to  interests  which  I  undertook  to  defend. 
So  far  as  intention  is  concerned,  I  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  I  could  have 
any  jjcrsonal  interest — any  personal  or  jiolitical  oly'ect,  in  giving  the  counsel  which 
I  gave,  and  in  recommending  the  measures  which  were  adopted.  Admitting  that 
there  ought  to  be,  witli  respect  to  the  conduct  and  motives  of  public  men,  the 
utmost  latitude  of  discussion,  I  shall  abstain  from  any  farther  reference  to  the  vitu- 
))eration  with  which  1  have  been  assailed.  There  is,  however,  one  charge  that  has 
been  brought  against  me  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Nottingham- 
shire, which  I  must  notice.  That  noble  lord  not  only  imputed  to  me  mistaken 
conduct,  but  he  declared,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  county  which  he  represents, 
tliat  I  had  a  private  and  personal  interest  in  recommending  those  changes  of  the 
law  which  I  proposed  in  1846.  It  would  be  as  well  if  we  abstained  in  our  political 
controversies  from  lightly  imputing  to  each  other  dishonest  motives.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  give  the  noble  lord,  in  any  course  which  he  may  take,  credit  for  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  even  wliile  I  might  censure  and  denounce  his  acts.  The  noble 
lord  has  not  treated  me  with  equal  forbearance;  he  not  only  thinks  that  my  course 
has  been  most  impolitic  and  unjust;  he  not  only  thinks  tliat  it  has  been  unfaithful 
to  the  interests  which  I  was  bound  to  protect;  but  tlie  noble  lord  informed  those 
whom  he  addressed,  that  I  was  influenced  by  considerations  of  private  jialtry  gain 
in  advisinjf  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  He  founds  his  charge  against  me  upon 
the  assum|)tion  that  my  interests  in  funded  property  far  exceeded  that  which  I  had 
in  land.  The  noble  lord  had  condescended,  't  appears,  to  make  inquiry  into  my 
private  circumstances,  and  undertook  to  inform  those  who  w-ere  listening  to  him, 
that  my  property  in  land  was  only  one-fourth  of  that  which  I  had  in  tiie  funds,  and 
that,  tlierefore,  I  had  a  direct  pecuniary  motive  in  advising  the  re])eal  of  the  corn 
laws.  Sir,  I  am  little  disposed  to  deprecate  any  reference  which  the  noble  lord 
may  think  it  consistent  with  his  public  duty  to  make  to  my  private  circumstances.  I 
should  have  borne  with  much  loss  equanimity  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me,  if  I  were  not  perfectly  indilfercnt  to  inquiry  and  examination  into  any 
acts  of  mine,  public  or  private,  connected  with  my  duty  to  the  Crown.  But  this  I 
have  a  right  to  require,  that  when  the  noble  lord  tiiinks  it  fitting  to  charge  me  with 
personal  motives,  and  to  found  that  charge  njion  allegations  connected  with  my  pri- 
vate fortune,  I  have  a  right  to  require  from  the  noble  lord  that  he  will  make  some 
inquiry  into  the  facts  on  which  he  relies,  and  that  he  will  not  prefer  a  charge  upon 
an  assumption  which  is  utterly  and  totally  erroneous.  Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
House  with  references  to  private  ma.ters ;  1  shall  only  say,  that  if  the  noble  lord  had 
liappened  to  state  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  did  state  with  regard  to  my 
affairs,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  noble  lord,  however  im- 
politic or  unfaithful  he  may  think  my  course  to  have  been,  nmst  acquit  me  of  any  in- 
tention to  derive  personal  gain  from  the  course  I  pursued. 

Before  you  denounce  the  conduct  of  a  ^linister  of  the  CVown  as  treacherous,  it 
would  be  but  just  to  place  yourselves  in  the  situation  in  which  that  minister  is  placed, 
and  to  advert  to  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him.     Sir,  when  I  and  those  with 
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whom  I  acted — my  valued  friends  and  colleagues — determined  that  it  was  our  diitj' 
to  propose  to  the  Legislature  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  food,  we  were  threatened 
with  a  portentous  and  mysterious  calamity.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  know  to  what 
extent  that  disorder  whicli  tlireatened  the  food  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  might  go.  We  knew  this — that  in  Ireland  alone  not  less  than  4,000,000 
of  men  depended  upon  a  single  article  of  sustenance;  we  knew  that  on  that  article  of 
sustenance  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  I  must  say,  for  one,  that  1  felt  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty  as  a  public  man  to  take  precautions,  even  if  they  should  prove  to  be 
superfluous,  against  a  calamity  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  fatal 
to  many  thousands  of  lives.  I  believed  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  agricultural  classes  to  witness  tlie  effects  of  disease  and  famine,  and  refuse  to 
apply  the  natural  remedy,  namely,  increased  means  of  subsistence.  I  felt  a  strong 
persuasion,  first,  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  food  ought  to  be  suspended;  and, 
secondly,  that  having  been  suspended,  they  could  not,  in  the  then  state  of  public 
opinion  and  public  feeling,  be  renewed — that  the  conflict  for  the  revival  of  those  duties, 
after  their  being-  once  suspended,  would  be  one  which,  even  if  successful,  would  not 
be  for  the  real  interest  of  those  for  whom  it  was  undertaken.  The  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  government  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion;  the  noble  lord  did  not,  I 
believe,  intend  to  embarrass  the  government;  but  he  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  the  duties  upon  corn  ought  to  be  suspended,  and  that  after  their  sus- 
pension their  revival  would  be  impossible,  at  least  impossible  without  a  conflict  which 
wonld  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  tliose  for  whose  benefit  protection  was  estab- 
lished. That  was  my  sincere  belief.  I  thought  it  my  duty — a  duty  which  I  owed  to 
God  and  to  this  country — if  there  were  the  chance  of  famine,  to  take  tlie  best  pre- 
cautions which  could  be  taken,  by  suspending  the  duties  upon  food.  I  did  con- 
scientiouslybelieve  it  wouldbe  most  unwise  to  give  a  pledge,  that  after  that  suspension 
those  duties  should  be  renewed.  I  may  have  been  mistaken;  but  if  mistaken,  could 
I  have  had  any  personal  or  political  object  in  forfeiting  your  confidence,  in  relin- 
quishing office,  and  in  exposing  myself  to  all  the  abuse  and  vituperation,  much  less 
galling  than  the  loss  of  tlie  friendship  and  confidence,  of  those  with  whom  I  had  long 
acted  ?  That  loss  I  must  submit  to;  but  in  submitting  to  it  I  declare  that  the  interval 
that  has  passed  has  only  confirmed  my  confidence  in  the  prudence  of  the  course  which 
we  adopted,  and  in  the  policy  and  justice  of  those  commercial  principles  which  were 
acted  upon  from  1842  to  18-iG,  and  to  which  the  present  government  has,  infinitely 
to  my  satisfaction,  steadily  and  consistently  adhered.  Sir,  1  agree  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  the  land  is  the  stable  basis  of  the  State.  I  should  deplore  the  day 
when  the  land  lost  its  legitimate  influence.  But  that  day  will  never  come;  the  land 
always  must,  and  will,  retain  its  legitimate  influence.  Why,  you  are  now  proclaiming 
that  if  there  were  a  dissolution  to-morrow,  and  a  general  election,  so  predominant  is 
the  influence  of  the  land,  that  a  parliament  would  be  returned  which  would  again 
revive  protection.  1  totally  difier  from  you  as  to  the  probable  result  of  that  election. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  protection  never  will  and  never  can  be  revived;  but  you 
convince  me  that  you  think  that  the  just  influence  of  land  is  not  diminished,  when  you 
jjriipliesv  that  it  would  return  to  i)arlianient  a  majority  pledged  to  j)rotection.  Sir, 
the  lapse  of  years,  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  the  chang(>s  of  institutions  and 
manners,  greatly  modify  the  causes  which  contribute  to  tlie  influence  of  landed  pro- 
perty. It  would  be  impossible  to  reinvest  the  land  now  with  the  privileges  which  it 
possessed  at  the  time  wlien  the  feudal  system  was  broken  up;  and  yet  the  relative 
weight  and  influencie  of  tiie  land  are  not  necessarily  diminished.  Our  institutions 
liave  iindergoHc  clianjre  and  modilication,  but  their  vital  energies  are  unimpaired. 
Queen  Vitrtoria  could  not  address  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  tone  in  which  Queen 
Eli/aheth  addressed  it.  She  could  not  exercise  i)rcrogatives  which,  exercised  by  her 
predecessor,  were  not  contested;  but  I  doid)t  whether  the  real  authority  of  Queen 
Victoria — although  great  prerogatives  have  been  relincpiished — the  influence  of  affec- 
tion, of  atta(dimenf,  (,f  willing  olx'dicncc — be  not  greater  than  any  whicli  was  pos- 
sessed by  (iueen  Elizabeth.  So  it  h:is  been  with  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy; 
90  it  has  been  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  who  fished  in  one  of  your  fishponds  could  be  a])prc'liended,  and  j)unished  for  a 
breach  of  privilege.  You  made  a  wise  concession  of  ])rivile;;('s  revolting  to  public 
opinion;  but  lias  your  iiiilu(nco  abated?     No,  but  it  has  Licen  derived  from  other 
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sources.  Tlie  willing'  abandonment  of  that  which  conhl  not  be  jn-tly  maintained, 
was  rewarded  by  an  ample  conipen-iatioii  in  jxiint  of  real  power  and  hoiionr.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  land.  The  froward  retention  oi  old  customs,  of  old  privileges,  of 
unjust  e.\emptions  and  advantages,  would  only  un«lcrinino  and  not  increase  your 
force.  A  time  had,  in  my  opinion,  arrived,  when  relintjuishment  of  such  things  was 
more  for  your  permanent  advantage,  more  for  the  maintenance  of  your  real  authority, 
than  a  severe,  even  a  successful,  struggle  for  tlieir  retention.  By  relinquishing  pro- 
tection— by  giving  to' the  poor  and  the  labouring  classes  the  advantages  of  an  un- 
restricted import  of  food — by  doing  tiiis,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  wiien  there  was 
no  immediate  pressure  of  absolute  necicssity,  no  violence,  no  menaces,  you  secured 
ample  compensation,  in  enhanced  influence  and  authority,  for  that  which  you  relin- 
quished in  abandoning  protection.  Your  just  influence  cannot  be  diminished.  It  is 
founded  on  ancient  prescrijjtion,  on  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  on  your  own  high 
character  and  conduct;  and  depend  upon  it,  it  will  not  be  lessened  because  you  have 
refused  to  derive  a  ))ecuniary  advantage  by  increasing  the  price  of  food,  and 
imposing  duties  upon  the  sustenance  of  tlie  people.  Your  interests  are  inse])arably 
interwoven  with  the  general  jirosperity.  It  may  be  premature  to  speak  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  system  of  commercial  policy  you  have  adopted,  but  you  are  not  entitled 
prematurely  to  condemn  it.  I  am  s])eaking  at  a  moment  when  the  exports  of  ma- 
nufactured i)roduce  in  the  first  year  of  free  trade  in  corn  liave  exceeded  by  ten  millions 
the  exports  of  the  last  year,  during  which  you  bad  a  system  of  restriction.  I  am 
speaking  at  a  time  when  there  is  general  contentment  and  submission  to  the  law, 
when  crime  has  been  diminished,  when  morality  has  increased.  If  you  will  not 
admit  those  to  be  the  natural  results  of  our  commercial  policy,  at  least  you  cannot 
deny  that  they  have  been  concurrent  with  a  greater  command  over  all  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life.  I  will  not  taunt  the  lion,  gentleman  with  not  bringing 
forward  the  question  of  j)rotcction;  but  I  deeply  deplore  that  there  has  not  been,  and 
that  there  appears  not  likely  to  be,  an  opportunity  of  testing  by  discussion  the  merits 
ot  that  great  (]u,'stion.  I  tiiink  it  unfortunate  that  by  some  direct  vote  we  cannot 
decide  whether  ])rotcction  shall  be  revived  or  not.  It  would  be  important  to  set  at 
rest  the  minds  of  tlie  occupying  tenants;  it  would  be  important  that  landlords  should 
understand  that  it  is  by  encouraging  improvements,  by  the  application  of  skill,  by 
affording  facilities  to  the  exertions  of  their  tenantry,  that  they  must  trust  for  the 
means  to  meet  foreign  competition.  The  hope  of  meeting  it  by  renewed  protection 
will  prove  to  be  delusive.  If  that  question  be  brought  forward,  I  should  then  state 
at  length  the  grounds  on  which  I  adhere  to  the  principles  on  which  1  acted  in  1842, 
n[)on  which  I  should  implore  you  not  to  shake  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed 
in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  parliament,  to  look  for  the  revival  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity by  continuing  the  encouragement  to  industry,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
produce,  by  removing  every  remaining  restriction  on  commerce,  by  leaving  this  great 
country,  possessed  as  it  is  of  natural  advantages  over  every  other  country  in  tiie  world 
— possessed  of  superior  skill  and  capital,  and  every  jdiysical  element  of  prosperity — 
I  should  implore  you  to  trust  to  your  superiority  in  all  such  advantages,  and  not  seek, 
by  jirotective  duties  and  restrictions  on  commerce,  to  abate  the  motives  for  enterprise, 
and  the  inducements  to  perseverance  and  industry.  These,  Sir,  are  my  opinions,  acted 
upon  while  I  was  in  power,  and  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  experience.  To  these 
opinions  I  adhere;  and  1  earnestly  hope  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  retrace  its  steps. 

^Ir.  Disraeli  having  replied,  the  House  divided  :  Ayes,  252;  Noes,  273;  majority 
against  the  motion,  21. 
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M.\KCU  12,  1850. 

Mr.  Drummond,  pursuant  to  notice,  submitted  the  following  motion: — "That 
whereas  the  ))resent  taxation  of  the  country  depresses  all  classes,  and  especially  the 
labouring  classes,  by  diminishing  the  funds  for  the  emjiloyment  of  productive  labour, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  adequate  means  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  government." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  imitate  the  example  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  of 
briefly  stating  the  general  grounds  upon  which  he  should  give  his  vote.     Tlie  motion 
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of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  "West  Surrey,  might  be  considered  either  in  a  com- 
mercial or  a  financial  point  of  view.  I'he  right  hon.  gentleman  the  secretary  at  war 
regarded  it  as  meant  to  imply  an  oi)ininn  on  the  causes  of  commercial  distress,  and 
that  his  hon.  friend  really  intcn^ied  by  this  motion  to  call  u))on  the  House  to  impl}' 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  commercial  policy  they  had  pursued  of  late  years. 
He  had  that  confidence  in  the  frankness  and  openness  of  his  hon.  i'riend,  that  he 
firmly  believed  that  if  his  hon.  friend  had  intended  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  principle  of  the  commercial  policy  they  had  recently 
adopted,  he  would  have  so  framed  his  resolution  as  to  brin^  that  great  question  to 
some  clear  issue,  and  not  by  the  use  of  equivocal  jihrases  have  attempted  to  gain  an 
advantage  which  he  could  not  have  gained  if  he  had  used  direct  and  intelligible 
terms.  Still  less  could  he  believe  that  his  hon.  friend  really  intended  to  imply  an 
(>j)inion  unfavourable  to  the  commercial  policy  which  had  been  pursued,  because  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  heard  the  other  night  his  hon.  fiiend  declare  that  in  his  opinion,  on 
tlie  termination  of  the  war,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  by 
]egi>lation  a  price  of  food  in  England  higher  than  that  whicii  was  maintained  on  the 
continent;  and  his  hon.  friend  had  taken  credit  for  his  sagacity  in  having  previously 
to  1815  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  could  not,  by  artificial  means,  by 
legislation,  raise  the  price  of  corn  to  a  higher  rate  than  that  which  could  naturally 
be  maintained.  Again,  he  had  heard  an  extract  read  from  some  document — a  docu- 
ment put  forth,  he  presumL''.!,  wiih  his  hon.  friend's  sanction — from  which  he  (Sir 
11.  Peel)  inferred  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  principles  of  free  trade,  or  at 
Ica-^t  the  abolition  of  legislative  restrictions  on  the  supjfly  of  food,  had  never  had  a 
more  cordial,  earnest,  or  persevering  advocate  than  his  hon.  friend.  Now,  coupling 
these  more  recent  declarations  with  that  credit  for  sagacity  to  which  his  hon.  friend 
laid  claim,  for  having  foreseen  that  on  tlie  termination  of  the  war,  the  natural  price 
of  food  as  distinguished  from  an  artificial  one,  must  be  the  price  of  food  in  this 
country,  he  could  not,  he  said,  share  in  the  suspicions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  secretary  at  war,  and  believe  that  his  hon.  friend  did  really  mean  by  equivocal 
phrases  to  g-ain  any  advantage,  or  imply  any  particular  opinion  on  the  conmiercial 
question.  He  took  the  premises  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  he  thought  that  they  justified 
his  conclusions  in  favour  of  economy.  But  those  ])remdses  equally  vindicated  the 
]irincii)les  adopted  in  1S42,  and  subsequent  years.  There  was  hardly  one  of  them 
that  miglit  not  be  justified  on  the  premises  of  his  hon.  friend.  His  lion,  friend  said, 
"  That  whereas  the  present  taxation  of  the  coimtry  depresses  all  classes,  and  espe- 
cially the  labouring  classes."  Now  surely  the  legitimate  inference  from  that  was, 
"  that  tiie  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  most  wisely  in 
1842,  and  in  subsequent  years,  in  diminishing  and  repealing  taxes  which  depressed 
all  classes,  and  the  labouring  classes  especially."  Is  ncjt  that  a  fair  and  legitimate 
inference  from  the  ])remises  't  His  hon.  friend  might  justly  encourage  us  to  proceed 
in  our  course,  might  ask  us  to  declare  "  that  it  will  be  desirable,  as  soon  as  revenue 
considerations  may  permit,  to  remove  lluise  other  taxes  which  jn-ess  heavily  on  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community;"  but  he  defied  iiim  from  these  premises  to  draw 
any  such  conclusion  as  lliis,  for  instance — "  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  to  revert  to  those  principles  of  taxation  which  were  in  foice  before  1842.  and 
to  impose  duties  on  the  raw  materials  which  furnish  occupation  for  the  industry  of  the 
laboiu-ing  classes  of  the  communiiy."  Si  ill  less  would  it  be  in  the  power  of  his  hon. 
friend  lo  draw  any  such  conclusion  as  this  from  his  premises — "  That  this  House  is  of 
oijioion  that  the  taxes  which  were  reduced  or  repealed  in  1842  and  subsequent  years — 
namely,  tlie  duty  on  corn,  meat,  live  animals,  salt  meat,  ehcese,  and  butter,  should  be 
resl(»rcd  to  their  f(M-n:er  amount."  It  was  utterly  impossi!)le  for  his  hon.  friend  to  draw 
that  conclusion  from  his  premises.  No  ;  that  which  Ids  hon.  friend  meant  to  declare 
by  his  resolution  was  this,  that  the  taxation  that  remained  jjrcsscd  heavily  on  the  ])ro- 
ductivc  industry  and  comforts  of  tlu;  labouring  chissi's ;  atid  that  it  was  desirable 
that  all  practical  economy  shoidd  be  introduced  iulo  ibe  public  expenditure,  with  the 
view  of  ])crmitling  a  liirihcr  rediiclii.n  of  that  taxation.  'I'hat  he  believed  to  be  his 
hon.  frieufl's  motion — that  he  believed  to  be  his  hon.  friend's  view.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Caley),  that  the  merits  of  the  couunercial  policy 
receiifl}'  ;ido|)led  iiiu>t  be  maiidy  tested  by  the  an>vver  to  this  (pu'stion — had  the 
social  condition  of  the  labouring  (•lassl^s  of  this  country  b(!cn  improved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  of  free  trade  i*     Had  their  comforts  been  increased  ?     There 
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niiglit  liave   boon  in  some  cases  a  dimiiiiitidn   in   tiie  nominal   arnonnt   dl"  \vap:fs 
received  ;  hnt  tiie  (jncstion  was,  speaking  of  the  labouring  classes  generally,  had 
their  command  over  tlie  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  been  increased  by  liie  aboli- 
tion of  the  legislative  restrictions  on  the  im|)ortation  of  food?     And  he  rejoiced 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  and  no  donbt  said  trnly,  that  if  they  could  prove  to 
him  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  really  added  to  the  comforts  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  he  would  at  once  become  a  convert  to  free  trade.     The  hon.  gentleman 
thus  freely  admitted  that  that  was  the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  this  great  ques- 
tion were  to  be  determined,  and  that  if  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes  had 
been  increased  generally  by  their  increa'^ed  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
over  those  small  luxuries,  few  enough,  which  were  within  their  reach,  no  other  con- 
sideration could  prevail  to  justify  the  continuance  of  restriction.     So  far  as  they 
could  place  any  reliance  on  docimicnts,  and  so  far  as  they  could  judge  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  poor-laws,  of  tiie  number  of  unemjiloycd  poor,  so  far  even  as 
they  could  form  a  judgment  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  they  had  no  right  to  in- 
fer that  the  conjforts  of  the  agricultural  classes  bad  been  curtailed  by  the  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws.     In  some  parts  of  the  country  he  was  aware  great  distress  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  was,  as  tiie  hon.  member  had  truly 
stated,   the   test   by  which   the  merits  of   the  question   must  be  decided.      Now, 
speaking,  not  only  of  the  working  classes  generally,  but  of  the  labourers  employed 
in  agriculture  in  particular,  he  doubted  whether  they  were  not  at  this  moment,  after 
tlie  removal  of  protection,  better  provided  with  all  that  was  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  humble  life  than  they  had  been  whilst  protection  existed.     His 
hon.  friend  said  that  great  distress  existed  amongst  agriculturists  at  the   present 
moment;    but   severe   distress,    and  a   corresponding   demand    for   economy,    had 
prevailed  at  other  periods  under  a  system  of  protection.     In  1822,  1833,  and  1836, 
and  the  winter  of  1841,   when  protection   existed,  agricultural  distress  v\as  most 
severely  felt,   and  coincident  with  it  was  a  loud  demand  for  economy.     His  hon. 
friend  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  low  prices  of  which  he  now  complained 
— inasmuch  as  equally  low  prices  had  i)revailed  under  a  system  of  protection — ought 
to  be   attributed   to  the   oi)eralion  of  free   trade.     In   part,    no  doubt,   they   were 
attributable  to  that  cause  ;  but  it  had  been  conclusively  shown,  in  previous  discus- 
sions, that  other  causes,  acting  concurrently  with  the  removal  of  protection,  had 
made  prices  fall  below  their  natural  level.     It  was  unnecessary  to  travel  over  the 
ground  again,  and  to  sliow  that  the  prevalence  of  scarcity  in  184.>  and  following 
years,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  had  given  a  stimulus  to  increased  produc- 
tion,  which   might  fairly  account  for  the  depression  of  which   the  agriculturists 
complained.     His  hon.  friend  insisted  on  having  free  trade  in  everything,  and  said 
that  any  person  in  this  coimtry  should  be  allowed  to  grow  tobacco  if  he  chose.    How 
that  could  benefit  any  cluss^lie  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  unable  to  perceive.     Surely  his 
hon.  friend  did  not  intend  to  allow  tobacco  to  be  grown  in  this  country  free  of  duty, 
whilst  a  duty  of  1200  per  cent,  continued  to  be  levied  on  tobacco  imported   from 
abroad.     He  must  of  course  mean  that  tobacco  might  be  grown  in  this  country 
subject  to  excise  regulations,  and  liable  to  the  same  tluty  as  that  paid  upon  foreign 
tobacco.     The  hon.  member  said  that  he  would  have  no  favoured  classes;  but  he 
would  have  a  favoured  class  with  a  vengeance  if  he  allDwed  tobacco  to  be  growii  in 
AVexford,  and   brouglit  to  market  without  payment  of  duty,   whilst  he  ta.xed   the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union  to  the  amount  of  1200 
per  cent.     His  hon.  friend  must,  of  course,  intend  to  subject  home-grown  tobacco  to 
a  tax  corresponding  with  the  customs  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  article;  and  if  he 
should  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the  House  to  adiqjt  his  suggestion  in  this  respect, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  small  amount  of  benefit  which  the  agricultural 
interest  would  derive  from  it.     His  hon.  friend  also  insisted  that  the  labourer  should 
be  permitted  to  grow  his  own  hops,  and  corrected  a  mistake  into  which  it  appeared 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  fallen  in  a  former  debate,  in  supposing  that  hops  were  gathered 
with  the  right  hand ;  for  it  seemed  the  practice  was  for  hop-pickers  to  hold  the 
plant  with  tlic  right  hand,  and  collect  the  fruit  with  the  left.     His  hon.  friend  lived 
in  a  ho])  county,  and  was  charmed  with  the  ]iictures()ue  scene  whicii  would  be  pre- 
sented by  a  labourer  in  a  fantastic  dress,  on  a  delightful  autumn  evening,  gathering 
untaxed  hops  to  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  his  own  beer.     His  hon.  friend 
sympathised  with  the  unfortunate  peasant  who  was  prevented  from  applying  iiis 
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own  hops  to  Uie  brewing  of  his  own  beer ;  but  of  what,  advantage  would  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  be  in  less  favoured  ])aits  of  the  country  than  that  in  which  his  hon. 
friend  resided  ?  Take  the  weavers  of  Paisley  or  Lancashire,  for  example — would 
those  men  deem  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  be  allowed  to  gather  untaxed  hops  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  consent  to  the  reimposition  of  duties  on  food  ?  What  recep- 
tion did  his  hon.  friend  imagine  he  would  receive  from  these  men  if  he  were  to  say 
to  them — "I  will  reiinpose  the  duties  on  corn,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  salted  meats, 
and  live  animals;  and,  as  a  comjjensation,  I  offer  you  the  permission  to  galiier  hops 
without  legislative  interference."  The  sympathy  which  his  hon.  friend  felt  for  the 
labourers  of  Surrey  and  Kent  in  respect  to  tlieir  hops,  was  worthy  of  more  extensive 
application.  It  should  include  within  its  benevolent  range  the  labourers  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  growing  hops  or  tobacco  was  nothing — to  whom  the  free  access  to 
tiie  main  articles  of  subsistence  was  everything.  Giving  his  hon.  friend  full  credit 
for  a  hunafide  intention  to  recommend  a  resolution  pledging  the  house  to  a  course 
of  economy,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  came  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  question.  He 
was  as  strongly  convinced  as  liis  hon.  friend  could  be  of  the  necessity  of  economy. 
He  (Sir  11.  Peel)  did  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  West 
Riding  on  a  former  evening,  because  he  believed  that  the  statement  of  facts  set  forth 
in  it  was  not  strictly  correct.  He  did  not  vote  for  it,  because  he  thought  that  the 
principle  of  reducing  the  expenditure  of  tliis  year  to  the  standard  of  any  particular 
former  year  was  a  fallacious  one,  and  that  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  lead  to 
great  inconvenience.  He  coidd  have  no  prepossession  personally  against  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding,  because  he  (Sir  II.  Peel)  was  first  lord  of 
tlie  treasury  in  1835,  when  those  low  estimates  were  adopted  which  the  hon.  member 
woidd  make  the  model  of  estimates  for  all  future  years.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  but  recollect  that,  wdien  in  oppo:-ition  in  1838,  he  urged  the  government  to 
increase  the  navy  estimates,  and  that  he  then  expressed  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
that  part  of  the  Hotise  which  was  unconr.ected  with  tiie  government.  It  was  also 
imijossible  for  him  to  forget  that,  although  the  government  over  which  be  presided 
pro])osed  reductd  estimates  in  1835,  yet  in  1845,  when  he  was  proposing,  as  first 
minister  of  the  Crown,  the  re-enactment  of  the  property-tax,  and  when  he  had  every 
motive  for  reducing  expenditure  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  country 
towards  the  reimposition  of  the  tax,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  looking  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country — to  the  vast  extent  of  our  colonial  possessions — to  the  severe  strain 
to  which  the  physical  strength  of  the  soldier  w^as  subjected  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  relief  from  colonial  service,  and  to  the  danger  of  weakening  his  sympathies 
with  the  mother  country,  arising  from  too  protracted  a  residence  abroad,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  propose  an  increase  of  the  army  to  the  amount  of  5,000  men.  In  botli 
cases,  however— in  the  reduction  of  1835,  as  in  the  augnientation  of  1845,  he  and 
bis  colleagues  were  influenced  solely  by  considerations  of  public  duty.  Giving 
the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding  credit  for  his  lucid  statement,  and  lor  sug- 
gesting many  considerations  well  worthy  of  serious  attention,  nevertheless,  for  the 
reasons  which  he  had  slated,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
hon.  member  had  come  The  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding  proposed  to 
reduce  £(1,000,000  or  £7,000,000  of  exi)enditure,  whilst  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  West  Surrey  sijccified  no  particular  anioimt  of  reduction,  but  declared  his  opinion 
that  "adequale  means  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to  reduce  the  expenditiu-e  of 
the  government."  In  that  opinion  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  heartily  concurred — no 
doubt  ade(junte  means  should  be  adopted  for  that  ])iu-pose ;  but  j)ast  experience 
had  taught  ium,  tliat  if  the  Ilous(!  of  Conmions  was  impressed  witli  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment,  the  best  course  it  could  take  for  effecting  that  object  was  to  proceed 
gradually,  to  consider  details,  and  to  make  reductions  where  the  government  neg- 
lected its  duty,  ratlier  tiiau  to  put  forth  high-s(uinilintj'  dei'larafiniis  in  favoin*  of 
pcr)nomy  without  |)oiuting  out  atiy  specific  mode  i)y  which  it  could  be  accoiuplished. 
'J'he  House  of  Common-;  was  very  apt  to  have  hot  and  c<dd  fits  as  regarded  economy'. 
He  had  known  the  House  at  one  lime  in  favour,  he  would  not  siiy  of  lavish  expendi- 
fnre,  but  of  a  eonsidirable  relaxation  of  the  national  purse  strings,  aiul  at  another 
suddenly  enforcing  inconsiderate  and  precipitate  retrenchment.  In  saying  this,  he 
was  Hpeaking  of  tin;  rcforuied  j)arliament.  Neither  the  principles  laid  down  nor  the 
course  pursued  by  the  reformed  ])arlianK'nt  for  several  succe-sive  years,  had  tended 
to  promote  economy.     This  he  knew,  that  the  government  with  which  he  hud  been 
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connccteJ,  ansl  other  f;;-overnmonts,  liad  foiUKl  fjreat  diiRciilty  in  preventing  the 
Iliiuse,  when  the  hot  fit  iiupponed  to  be  on,  from  increasing  the  exj)en(iitiire.  It 
was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  systematic  and  jirogressive  relrenchnient  was  more 
likely  to  be  elfecte.l  by  government — by  a  government  inclined  to  retrench — than 
by  the  various  and  vacillating  tem])er  of  the  House  of  Commons.  After  what  had 
pas'ied  during  the  last  fortnight,  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  placed  in  a 
l)eculiar  position  if  it  should  adopt  llie  motion  now  submitted  to  it,  because 
by  the  passing  of  that  motion  it  would  justify  the  country  in  expecting  tliat 
some  vast  retrenchment  was  about  to  be  made.  On  what  item  of  expenditure 
was  such  a  retrenchment  to  take  place?  He  was  sorry  to  hear  his  lion,  friend 
talk  rather  loosely  about  the  preservation  of  public  faith.  Considering  the 
name  whieli  his  hon.  friend  bore — considering  his  connections,  his  position,  and  his 
high  character,  it  was  unworthy  of  him — and,  in  saying  this,  he  meant  to  pay  an 
nnjitfected  compliment  to  his  hon.  friend — to  countenance  lax  notions  with  respect 
to  tile  imperative  obligation  of  observing  faith  with  the  national  creditor.  His  hon. 
friend  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  violate  public  faith;  but,  then,  what  great 
department  of  expenditure  did  he  mean  to  reduce?  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
salaries  of  public  olficers;  but  the  hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  renew  his  motion  on  that  subject,  and  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
question  to  be  discussed  upon  that  occasion  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  than  to  prejudice 
it  by  adopting  a  vague  and  general  resolution  now.  Ii  miglit  be  taken  for  granted 
that  his  hon.  friend  did  not  meditate  an  attack  on  the  civil  list;  that  he  concurred 
in  the  opinion  expressed  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding, 
that  the  civil  list  being  the  residt  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  parliament  and 
the  Crown,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  daring  tiie  lifetime  of  the  present  sovereign. 
Did  he  then  mean  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  any  great  reduction  of  the  military  force 
could  bo  made?  At  an  early  hour  that  very  morning  the  House  of  Commons  had 
resisted  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  effective  force  of  the  army  below  99,128  men,  by  a 
majority  of  2-23  to  50.  At  a  later  period  of  the  day  the  House  declared  by  a 
majority  of  117  to  19,  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  whole  naval  force 
proposed  by  the  government,  namely,  39,000  seamen,  and  11,000  marines.  Now, 
those  two  votes  involved  the  whole  question  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
military  and  naval  services,  and  therefore  under  neither  of  those  heads  could  his 
hon.  friend  hojie  to  effect  any  saving.  This  House  also,  on  Friday  last,  rejected  the 
motion  of  the  lion,  member  for  the  West  Riding,  pledging  the  House  to  make  a  very 
large  reduction  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  country,  by  a  majority  of  272  to 
89.  With  what  consistency  could  this  House  vote  for  a  vague  resolution  in  favour 
of  retrenchment,  after  having  so  recently  implied,  or  rather  expressed,  an  opinion 
adverse  to  extensive  reduction  in  any  department  civil  or  military?  He  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  policy  and  necessity  of  retrenchment.  For 
what  was  said  about  the  comparative  lightness  of  taxation  in  this  country,  he  cared 
nothing.  There  were  many  taxes  pressing  on  the  energies  of  the  country  and 
diminishing  the  comforts  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  their  repeal,  if  it  could  be 
effected  with  good  faith  and  public  security,  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
the  nation.  Nay  more,  he  would  say  that  in  time  of  peace,  you  must,  if  you  meant 
to  retrench  in  good  earnest,  incur  some  risks.  If  in  time  of  peace  you  will  have 
every  garrison  in  every  one  of  our  colonial  possessions  in  a  state  of  complete 
efficiency — if  you  will  have  all  our  fortifications  in  every  [lart  of  the  world  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  repair,  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  amount  of  annual  revenue  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  such  demands.  It  you  adopt  the  opinions  of  military  men, 
naturally  anxious  for  the  complete  security  of  every  assailable  point,  naturally 
anxious  to  throw  upon  you  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  loss,  in  the  event  of  war 
suddenly  breaking  out,  of  some  of  our  valuable  p'>ssessions,  you  would  overwhelm 
this  country  with  taxes  in  time  of  peace.  The  government  ought  to  feel  assured 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  support  thein  if  they  incurred  some  responsibility 
with  respect  to  our  distant  colonial  |)ossessions  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  our 
resources  in  time  of  peace.  Belluni  para  si  pacem  vel/s,  was  a  maxim  regarded  by 
many  as  containing  an  incontestable  truth.  It  was  one,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
received  with  great  caution,  and  admitting  of  much  qualification.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  invite  attack  by  being  notoriously  unprepared  for  defence. 
There  were  some  important  means  of  defence,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ordnance 
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and  navy,  which  could  not  suddenly  be  brought  into  action  unless  they  were 
constantly  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency;  but  we  should  best  consult  (he  true 
interests  of  the  country  by  husbanding  our  reso'.irces  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  instead 
of  a  lavish  expenditure  on  all  the  means  of  defence,  by  placing  some  trust  in  the 
latent  and  dormant  energies  of  the  nation,  and  acting  upon  tlie  confidence  that  a 
just  cause  would  rally  a  great  and  glorious  people  round  the  national  standard,  and 
enable  us  to  defy  the  menaces  of  any  foreign  power.  It  was  said  the  other  night 
that  reference  must  be  had  by  us  to  the  warlike  preparations  of  foreign  powers. 
That  was  true,  but  at  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers  in  maintaining 
enormous  military  establishments  ought  to  be  a  warning  as  well  as  an  example  to 
us.  'i'hough  the  great  military  powers  of  the  continent  might  be  proud  of  their 
strength,  and  might  cherish  tlie  Ijelief  that  by  means  of  their  vast  armaments  they 
secured  themselves  against  attack,  yet  the  cost  of  those  armaments  was  exhausting 
their  resources,  and  enfeebling  their  capacity  for  exertion  by  preventing  the 
possibility  of  economy.  No  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  human  race, 
than  if  the  great  continental  powers  were  to  consent  to  maintain  their  relative 
position  towards  each  other,  while  each  reduced  its  army  to  an  amount  offeree,  the 
maintenance  of  which  would  not  exhaust  its  strength,  and  undermine  the  foumlations 
of  its  prosperity.  If  the  time  for  a  severe  struggle  should  ever  recur,  the  financial 
trial  would  be  as  severe  as  the  physical  one.  If  the  governments  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
France,  and  Austria  would  have  the  good  sense,  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  their  relative  strength,  each  to  forego  a  portion  of  the  enormous  expense 
incurred  by  maintaining  vast  armies,  they  would  not  diminish  their  national  security, 
and  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  people.  The  conduct  of 
foreign  powers  must  no  doubt  have  a  certain  influence  on  our  own  course  in  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  establishments;  but  he  repeateJ  there  was  a  lesson  of  warning 
as  well  as  of  example.  Those  were  his  views  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment.  He  would  advise  the  House  of  Commons  to  apply  itself  to  economy 
practically  and  consistently,  and  not  to  vote  in  the  morning,  by  a  majority  ol  223  to 
50,  for  an  army  of  100,0(iO;  and  117  to  19,  for  a  navy  of  39,000  seamen,  11,000 
marines,  and  2,000  boys;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  to  pass  a  vague  and 
general  resolution,  which  will  induce  the  country  to  believe  that  the  House  is  about  to 
carry  out  some  great  plan  of  retrenchment.  He,  for  one,  would  not  vote  for  a  motion 
which  must  end  in  delusion.  Agree  to  the  res(dntion,  and  the  House  would  be  apt 
to  say,  "  We  have  performed  a  great  duty — we  have  come  to  a  glorious  resolution 
in  favour  of  retrencliment — we  may  safely  repose  on  our  laurels,  and  neglect  the 
somewhat  troublesome  and  invidious  duty  of  attending  to  economy  in  details." 
Motion  negatived. 

SUPPLY— NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
Junk  10,  1850. 

Ilou.'^e  in  Committee  of  Supply. — On  thi;  vote  that  £103, GIO  be  granted  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parlia^nent — Mr.  Hume  pro|>osed  as  an  amendment  tliat  the  sum  of 
.£100,010  be  inserted  in  place  of  the  above  amount. 

Sir  IvoRKKT  Pki:i,  said,  he  ai)prehcnded  the  practical  (piestion  on  which  the 
hon.  member  for  M<)nfrosc  intended  to  take  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  House  was  the  vote 
of  £3,000  wliicli  it  was  jir  'iio-ed  to  apply  to  tl>e  decoration  of  the  two  Houses. 
IJefore  adverting  to  tliat  topic,  he  wislunl  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  collateral  point 
to  which  the  hon.  memi)cr  <lev()ted  nine-tenths  of  his  speech.  The  hon.  member 
referred  to  an  address  made  h}'  Ivirl  de  (Jrey  to  Mr.  Harry  in  presenting  him,  at  the 
Institute  of  Rriti.sh  Architects,  with  a  medal,  in  admiration  of  iiis  genius,  and  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct.  He  (Sir  R.  Pe(d)  rejoiced  that  lOarl  de  Grey  had  made 
that  address — had  taken  the  f)pportnnity  of  recording  the  estimation  in  whicii  Mr. 
IJarry  was  held  by  the  architects  of  tlii.s  country.  His  noble  friend  did  not  act 
a  cainst  the  House  of  Commons  or  its  recorded  sentiments;  but  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  entertain  his  own  opinions;  and  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  be  so 
critical  with  respect  to  expressions  of  o])inions.  Tliey  were  not  exceedingly 
reserved  thenr^elves  in  oxpressin;^  condemnation,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  fastidious 
in  f)l)jecting  to  the  course  jjursued  by  any  one  who,  on  a  fit  and  pro[)er  occasion, 
gave  expression  to  his  views.     Rut  iiis  n(jljle  friend  (Karl  de  (Iroy)  migiit  have  found 
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in  tlie  repor'i,  of  1S44  an  e.\'i)res.sioii  of  (i|iiiiion  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  if  there  had  been  an  aheration  in  the  orij^inal  pi  m,  Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsi- 
ble. In  that  report  it  was  expre-sly  stated  tiiat  the  coniiuittee,  having  examined 
various  persons  with  respect  to  the  course  liitherLo  a(h)i)tcd  by  Mr.  Barry  in  regard 
to  alterations  in  the  interior  arrangements,  imputed  no  blame  to  Mr.  Barry,  and 
declared  that  they  "  ha<i  every  reason  to  believe  all  the  alterations  hitherto  made  liad 
conduced  to  the  convenience  and  general  effect  of  the  building."  In  1844,  then, 
there  was  a  complete  acquittal  of  iMr.  Barry  by  that  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Karl  de  Grey  referred  to  various  changes  of  opinion  which  had 
taken  place,  and  said  Mr.  Barry  had  met  with  critics  who  did  not  understand  their 
own  mind.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  one  of  the  main  suggesters  of  altera- 
tions ;  and,  tlierefore  he  ought  to  be  esi)eeially  chary  of  impeaching  'Sir.  Barry  on 
the  ground  that  alterations  had  been  made.  The  evidence  of  the  Jvirl  of  Jiessborough, 
then  first  comaiissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  referred  to  the  original  plan  of  Mr. 
Harry,  and  showed,  if  deviations  had  been  made,  and  expenses  incurred  on  account 
of  them;  that  Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsible.  But  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  thinking  important  alterations  might  be  made  for  the  more  convenient 
accommodation  of  members,  and  the  residence  of  persons  connected  w'ith  the  House 
of  Commons,  suggested  modifications  of  the  original  plan.  The  Earl  of  Bessborongh 
said,  the  first  deviation  was  providing  a  House  for  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Being 
asked  if  he  could  state  when  that  was  proposed,  he  replied,  "  During  the  sitting  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  which  altered  the  plan  of  1836.  I  can  speak  to  that 
from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Hume."  He  (Sir  11.  Peel)  read  that  evidence 
in  vindication  of  Mr.  Barry  and  of  Earl  de  Grey,  whu,  having  expressed  approbation 
of  Mr.  Barry,  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  He  should 
have  read  it,  if  only  to  convince  that  hon.  member  that  he  ought  to  be  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  A  plan  was  offered  by  Mr.  Barry,  among  other  competitors, 
and  adopted.  [Mr.  Hume  :  And  altereti.]  It  was  altered  in  183G,  and  again  at  the 
instance  of  the  hon.  member.  From  the  Earl  of  Bessborough's  evidence  it  appeared 
that  the  treasury  consented  reluctantly,  and  that  the  noble  lord  himself  had  objected 
in  consistency  with  the  advice  of  Sir  R.  Stephenson,  who  said,  if  they  once  consented 
to  make  alterations,  more  would  be  suggested.  But  who  overruled  that  opinion? 
"  I  recidlect,"  said  the  Earl  of  Bessborotigh,  "  Mr.  Hume  coming  to  me,  and  stating 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  had  charge  of  the  House, 
and  so  had  a  great  responsibility  for  so  large  a  building,  should  have  an  apartment." 
Lord  G.  Somerset  inquired  in  what  character  did  Mr.  Hume  make  such  applications  ? 
'J'he  answer  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborongh  was,  that  he  made  the  applications  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Being  asked  if  he  acceded  to  the  representation  of  the 
lion,  member,  the  Earl  of  Bessborongh  replied,  "I  assented  to  it,  but  with  very 
great  reluctance.  I  got  the  consent  of  the  treasury,  but  they  objected  very  much." 
Jlere  were  these  two  reluctant  departments  consenting  to  new  buildings  and  fresh 
expenditure,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  who  now  asked  the 
House  to  curtail  the  vote  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  by  .£3,000.  It  might  be 
questioned  Avhether  it  would  not  have  been  better  had  the  woods  and  forests  resisted 
the  fascinations  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  \\licn  the  Earl  of  nessborough  was  asked 
whether  Mr.  Hninc  stated  the  suggestion  as  his  own  opinion  or  as  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  answer  was  that  the  hon.  memV)er  described  it  as  the  general  opinion. 
[Mr.  Hume:  Who  was  the  chairman?]  Wlio  was  the  chairman?  It  was  not,  he 
believed,  the  hon.  member  for  JNIontrose.  Every  i)ro.-antion,  however,  was  taken  by 
the  departments,  and  this  question  was  asked,  "  Mr.  Hume  was  not  the  chairman  oi' 
tlie  committee,  was  he?" — "No,  he  was  not."  Tliat  made  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  still  more  improper  then.  He  was  very  sorry  to  make  this  exposure 
of  the  hon.  mendjer.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  anxious  to  have  stated  to  the  hon. 
member  before  he  brought  on  his  motion,  in  what  a  strait  he  was  placed  by  iiis  con- 
duct with  respect  to  this  suggestion.  The  witness  stated  "  he  was  not  chairman  of 
the  conmiittee,  but  I  think^he  said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee."  []Mr.  Hume  :  That's  all  very  well.]  If  tlie  hon.  member  denied  it,  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  could  only  say  thit  he  was  quoting  from  a  parliamentary  document, 
and  it  was  quite  sufBcient  to  vindicate  his  noble  friend  Earl  de  Grey  from  any 
reflections  upon  his  conduct,  and  to  show  that  IMr.  Barry  ought  not  alone  to  bear 
the  blame  of  these  alterations.     .Some  observations  had  been  made  with  rc.<pect  to 
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the  inconvenience  of  divisions  in  the  new  House.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  a  similar 
impression,  that  the  mode  of  taking  divisions  in  tliis  House  was  more  convenient.  But 
Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsihle,  for  the  committee  appointed  in  1836  considered  tlie 
principle  on  which  the  now  House  of  Commons  should  be  constructed,  and  they 
expressly  recommended  that  the  new  House  should  not  be  so  long  as  the  present — in 
which  he  thought  they  made  a  mistake;  the  defect  was  its  breadth  relatively  to  its 
length.  It  would  have  been  more  desirable  to  afford  accommodation  in  the  centre 
of  the  House  than  in  the  gallery,  and  to  have  had  its  proportions  more  resembling 
those  of  the  present  House.  But  Mr.  Barry  for  that  was  free  from  blame,  lie 
offered  a  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  broader,  and  that  the  length  should 
be  curtailed.  They  expressly  recommended  an  apartment  on  each  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  whicli  divisions  should  be  taken  in  the  very  matter  Mr.  Barry  hud 
provided.  The  House  of  Commons  must,  therefore,  adopt  the  whole  blame  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  New  House.  Tiie  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  acted  prudently  in  proposing,  before  new  alterations 
were  made,  or  fresh  expenses  incurred,  that  there  should  be  a  committee  of  the  most 
experienced  members  appointed  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  alterations  might 
be  necessary.  So  much  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons.  As  regarded  the 
particular  vote  on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  intended  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  the  House  of  Commons  appeared  to  have  a  short  memory  in  these 
matters.  They  thought  they  were  going  to  revise  an  act  of  the  Crown — to  express 
disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Crown  with  respect  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  House  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  If  they  did  not  think  the 
commission  of  the  fine  arts  appointed  by  the  Crown  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide 
on  the  matters  committed  to  its  charge — if  they  thought  the  House  of  Commons 
should  withdraw  the  vote  altogether,  they  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  If  they 
thought  all  the  great  artists  of  the  country — many  of  whom  had  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  competition  which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  commis- 
sion— ought  to  seek  encouragement  el'^ewhere ;  if  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
mark  their  disapprobation  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  or  their  anxiety 
to  promote  economy  by  withdrawing  the  grant,  they  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
adopt  that  proceeding.  As  a  member  of  that  commission,  so  far  from  deprecating 
such  a  step,  he  sliould  be  heartily  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties,  particularly  if 
it  were  intimated  that  the  commission  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House.  But  no 
step  had  been  taken  by  the  executive  government,  or  by  that  commission,  except 
in  the  belief,  and  the  justifiable  confidence,  that  the  commission  and  the  government 
were  acting  in  consonance  with  the  views  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  commis- 
sion was  issued  solely  in  consequence  of  an  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  committee 
a|)pointed  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  op|)ortunity  should  be  taken 
fi)r  constructing  that  magnificent  building"  to  promote  the  fine  arts.  He  should  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  ]nii  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  acts  done  had 
been  so  in  consequence  of  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1841,  diu'ing  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  couuiiittee  was  appointed  on 
the  Gth  of  May,  to  consider  tiic  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  cotmtry,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rebuilding  of  the  new  Houses.  Tiiat  committee  came  to  a  unani- 
mous report;  and,  strange  again  to  say,  one  of  the  members  of  that  committee, 
thus  making  a  unanimous  rej)ort,  and  comi)eHing  tlie  government  to  undertake  the 
consideration  of  tiie  subject,  was  Mr.  Hume.  What  did  the  committee  recommend;'' 
'I'hey  said  they  had  examined  several  distinguished  professors  and  admirers 
of  art,  who  were  uuanimou.sly  of  ojjiuion  that  so  inq)ortant  a  national  work 
afforded  a  fitting  opportunity  fur  eniiouraging,  not  only  the  iiigher,  but  every  subor- 
dinate! brancli  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country;  mouldings,  design — in  the  most 
<'Xtetisiv<;  sigiiifi;;ation  of  the  term,  the  niauul'acture  of  oriuiment.s  in  brasswork,  &c. 
l'>('rything  relating  to  the  fine  arts  was  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  the 
commitlce's  recommendation.  It  was  the  House  of  Cormnons  which  recommended 
tiiat  a  department  of  the  government  should  be  solely  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  measures  which  the  coiiniiitfee's  report  contemplated.  It  was  thought  right 
fi)  fake  a  (•olle(!tiv(!  and  united  view  (I"  the  whole  (pu-stion.  The  fine  arts' 
eommissiou  ihniiglit  fh<'y  were  acting  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  that  committee 
when  they  asked  tlic  treasury  to  intrust  them  with  the  expenditure  of  an  annual 
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vdto,  in  ordei'  that  they  might  a'^eertain  to  what  extent  the  iugeniiitj',  talent, 
and  industry  of  this  country  uiiglit  bo  emijloyed.  Tlie  committee  observed  that 
doubts  might  be  entertained  with  respect  to  t lie  encouragement  of  fresco ;  some 
might  think  it  a  foreign  taste;  but  the  commission  did  not  encourage  fresco  })aint- 
iiig  without  their  understanding  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  that  mode  of  painting  shoukl  be  tried.  The  committee  observed  that  it  bad  been 
lately  revived  on  the  continent,  and  tried,  especially  at  Munich — that  the  subjects  it 
was  fitted  to  illustrate  jjointed  it  out  for  a  national  building  as  almost  the  only  subject 
by  which  full  effect  could  be  given  to  the  qualities  which  distinguished  it  of  grandeur, 
breadth,  and  simplicity.  The  committee  recommended  that  that  style  should  be 
adojited,  and  not  oil-painting  only.  It  was  the  House  of  Commons  which  suggested 
the  encouragement  of  a  brancii  of  art  not  unknown  to  this  country  in  former  times, 
but  which  had  remained  dormant  for  ab')ve  a  century;  and  that  the  artists  of  this 
country  should  be  asked  to  compete  in  that  novel  department  of  art.  Reflections 
might  be  cast  on  the  selection  made  by  the  commission  of  eminent  men  whose 
eflSgies  should  adorn  the  new  Houses,  as  well  as  of  subjects  illustrating  the 
national  history.  Rut  by  making  a  selection  of  historical  subjects,  and  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  13ritisb  annals,  they  thought,  up  to  that  night,  thut  they  were  ailopt- 
ing  the  recommendations  and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Conunoiis;  for  the  report  of  the  committee  concluded  by  observing  that  they 
unanimously  recommended  the  evidence  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  House, 
with  the  view  of  its  receiving  the  immediate  attention  of  the  government.  Such 
Avas  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time — an  opinion  which  the  Crown 
was  obliged  to  respect,  becan,-e  it  referred  to  the  decoration  of  the  edifice  appro- 
priated to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Peers.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee concluded  by  saying — "  We  humbly  recommend  the  evidence  herewith 
presented  to  the  House  to  its  favourable  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  receiving 
immediate  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  the  hope  that  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  may  hand  down  to  jiosterity  a  memorial,  as  well  of  the  genius 
of  our  artists  as  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  country  to  the  nobler  productions 
of  art,  and  that  subjects  embodied  in  snch  representations,  whether  by  painting  or 
by  sculpture,  may  serve  to  perpetuate  the  facts  of  our  past  lus:ory,  and  to  preserve 
the  memories  of  cur  public  benefactors  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  our  people." 
Supposing  the  Crown  had  neglected  that  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  ai)pointed  no  commission,  had  done  nothing  with  reference  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  two  Houses  in  promotion  of  art,  would  not  the  House  of  Commons 
have  taken  credit  with  artists  and  the  lovers  of  art  for  a  disposition  to  give  them 
encouragement?  Might  the  House  of  Commons  not  have  said — "Here  you  have 
evidence  of  our  disposition  to  provide  the  means,  but  the  Crown,  the  natural  patron 
of  art,  has  done  nothing  in  furtherance  of  this  great  national  undertaking?"  The 
Crown  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  appointed  a  commission. 
If  that  commission  had  abused  the  functions  intrusted  to  them,  that  was  a  legitimate 
ground  for  refusing  to  assent  to  their  proceedings.  But  the  commission,  on  their  own 
part,  were  not  aware  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  svhicii  a  sense  of  justice  ought  to  make 
them  acknowledge.  They  obtained  a  public  competition;  they  gave  prizes  to  the  best 
works  ;  without  restriction  as  to  any  particular  class  of  art,  they  opened  a  competition 
to  the  whole  talent  of  the  country.  'I'iiree  prizes  were  awarded  of  £500  each,  three  of 
£300  eacli,  and  tinee  of  £200  each.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  award  those  prizes 
and,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  conunission,  thej'  were,  in  almost  every  instance, 
awarded  to  young  men  whose  names  had  hardly  been  heard  before.  Latent  genius 
was  brought  to  light.  These  were  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  : — Mr. 
Pickersgill  (not  the  roj-al  academician),  Mr.  Watts,  ^Ir.  Armitnge,  each  received 
prizes  of  £-500 ;  prizes  of  £300  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Poole,  and 
another;  ()rizes  of  £200  v. ere  awarded  to  Mv.  Lauder,  Mr.  Lucy,  and  Mr.  Foster. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  opportunity  had  been  thrown  away  for  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  art,  or  that  any  favour  bad  been  shown  in  awarding  the  premiums  ;  for  lie 
doubted  whether  the  names  of  any  of  the  successful  artists  had  been  known  to  those 
who  awarded  the  }>remiun!S.  The  commission  certainly  thought  they  were  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  historical  subjects  v.ere 
selected.  A  committee  was  appointed.  The  recommendations  on  that  subject  were 
oifered  by  that  committee,  which  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — Prince 
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Albert,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowiic,  Lord  J.  Rtissoll,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Malion, 
Mr.  j\Licaulay,  Sir  R.  Iiiglis,  Mr.  Ilallani,  and  JNL-.  Wyse.  If  the  House  tliought 
that  committee  badly  selected,  and  objected  in  any  respect  to  the  course  taken  i.i 
the  matter,  he  did  not  deprecate  their  rescinding  the  vote,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  commission  the  power  of  encouraging  art ;  but,  in  doing  so  he  wished  the  House 
distinctly  to  understand  that  they  were  rescinding  an  act  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  withdrawing  encouragement  which  the  Crown  had 
given,  acting  in  compliance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
ought  to  inform  the  House — it  might  be  an  additional  inducement  to  withdraw  the 
vote — -that  the  commission  had  proceeded  in  the  confidence  that,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  future  years,  the  grant  would  be  continued.  They  had  selected  an  artist  of  the 
hightest  eminence,  to  whom  tiiey  ha  1  given  a  commission  to  execute  a  series  of  works. 
[Mr.  Osborne:  In  how  many  years?]  He  sliould  be  sorry  to  be  charged  with  any 
concealment  whatever.  Mr.  Herbert  was  tlie  artist.  Tiiey  had  selected  him  fpr 
the  decoration  of  an  apartment,  the  commission  being  given  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  he  could  only  enter  on  it  bearing  in  mind  tiie  precariousness  of  the 
tenure  by  which  the  commission  held  the  grants.  But,  with  reference  to  one  particular 
apartment  tliey  thought  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  intrusting  the  decoration 
of  it  to  one  artist  of  eminence  rather  than  to  several  hands;  that  more  uniformity 
of  design  would  be  insured  ;  that  it  was  more  in  common  with  the  practice  of 
former  ages  to  take  that  course;  and  they  had  invited  Mr.  Herbert  to  commence  a 
series  of  paintings  for  that  apartment.  [Mr.  Osborne:  Which  apartment ?]  He 
thought  it  was  the  Peers'  robing-room.  If  any  doubt  existed  of  the  merits  and 
genius  of  Mr.  Herbert,  hon.  members  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it,  ought  to  look  at  the  magnificent  fresco  of  King  Lear,  painted  by  him.  The 
character  brought  out  in  the  Cordelia,  bending  at  the  side,  would  attract  particular 
attention  ;  and  hon.  members  might  judge  for  themselves  whether  a  better  selection 
could  have  been  made  than  of  that  artist.  He  did  iiope  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  of  opinion  tliat  it  would  not  be  creditable  to  the  country,  were  the  opportunity 
allowed  to  pass  wit!uiut  affording  what  encouragement  they  could  to  an  ;  that  if 
they  thought  the  commission  had  not  taken  a  course  calculated  to  encourage  other 
de[)artme:its  of  art  as  well  as  the  highest,  they  would  give  the  commission  credit  for 
anxiety  to  discharge  its  duties  aright.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House  thought  tiic 
commission  had  abused  its  trust,  had  given  encouragement  to  departments  of  art 
which  it  ought  not  to  have  encouraged  ;  if  they  thought  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  generally,  would  be  a  better  tribunal  for 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  of  taste,  without  murmur  and  without  complaint, 
he,  for  one,  would  see  tlie  commission  extinguished,  and  would  only  hope  the  House 
of  Commons  would  appoint  abetter  authority  for  the  purpose  of  executing  its  purpose 
— if  it  were  its  ])urposc — to  make  this  magnificent  building  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fine  arts. 
Original  vote  agreed  to. 

LORD-LIEUTENANCY  AROLITION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Junk  17,  1850. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  resutning  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  tlie  que-tion — "  Ti)at  this  bill  he  now  road  a  second  time;"  the 
atniMxhncnt  being  to  leave  out  liie  Mord  "  now,"  aud  at  the  end  of  the  question  to 
add  the  words — "  u])on  this  day  six  months." 

Sir  Roih:i!t  Pi:i:r. :  .Sir,  considering  that  this  bill  is  brought  forward  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's government,  and  that  the  undoubted  oljcct  of  it  is  to  j)romote  the  good 
government  of  Ireland,  it  is  entitled  on  these  accounts  to  at  least  the  most  respect- 
ful consideration  of  this  llouso.  I  consider  the  main  question  to  be,  will  the  arrange- 
ment pro])o<ed  by  the  bill  conduce  to  the  good  and  satisfactory  government  of 
Ireland?  .All  other  considerations  are,  I  apprehend,  subordinate  to  that.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  lord-lieutenant  from  Ireland  may  or  may  not  alfect  some  local 
and  partial  interests,  but  still,  if  the  result  of  the  measnrc  shall  be  to  promote  the  end 
of  good  government  in  Ireland,  all  other  considerations  of  partial  and  local  injury 
are  in.  my  opiidon  to  b(>  regarded  as  subordinate.  I  wish  I  could  see  with  the  same 
confidence  with  which  some  gentlemen  see  the  uneiiuivocul  advantages  of  this  bill;  but 
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I  own  that,  wliilc  upon  the  whole  I  am  perfectly  wil'.ir.g  to  consent  that  the  experi- 
ment bhoukl  be  made,  I  ain  bound,  in  givinjj  that  consent,  to  say  that  I  do  so  wilh 
much  liesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  advantag-es  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
gentlemen,  arc  likely  to  result  from  it.  Of  this  I  am  confident,  tliat  if  you  are  to 
have  local  autliorities  who,  witliout  the  responsibility  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  will 
assume  the  executive  functions  of  government,  Ireland  will  derive  no  advantage  wliat- 
ever  from  the  measure.  1  am  quite  aware  of  the  diHiculties  wiiich  men,  even  of  high 
character  and  great  acquirements,  have  in  administering  the  government  of  Ireland  ; 
but  these  difficulties  are  not,  I  ap[)rehend,  so  much  felt  on  account  either  of  their 
personal  qualities  or  on  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant 
itself,  as  on  a(!Count  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  ; 
which  difficulties  will,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  continue  to  operate,  even  if 
this  office  is  removed.  I  feel  that  there  are  some  difficulties  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution, as  regards  this  matter.  When  there  was  a  local  parliament  in  Ireland,  the 
relation  of  the  cliief-secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  was  a  national  and  constitutional 
relation.  The  chief-secretary  was  then  in  immediate  connection  with  tlie  lord- 
lieutenant.  He  stood  in  a  subordinate  capacity;  all  he  did  emanated  from  the 
autiiority  of  tlie  lord-lieutenant,  and  his  relation  to  him  ('orres|)onded  in  all  material 
respects  to  the  relation  in  which  a  minister  of  state  ordinarily  stands  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Crown.  When  you  abolished  the  local  legislature,  and  transferred  the 
secretary's  parliamentary  functions  to  this  side  of  the  water,  you  altered  ma- 
terially the  relations  between  the  two  parties.  You  put  the  office  of  secretary  aside 
i'rom  that  of  tlie  lord-lieutenant ;  you  made  him  a  minister  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland — a  minister  necessarily  possessing  great  power, 
and  exercising  that  power  sometimes  without  conununieation  with  his  chief,  however 
desirous  he  might  be  of  doing  so.  You  thus  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  it  was 
very  difficult  for  any  man  with  the  very  best  intentions  to  carry  on  the  public  business 
witliout  the  risk  of  occasional  embarrassment.  I  speak  from  experience  as  to  the 
difficulties  that  have  resulted  from  the  position  in  which  the  chief  secretary  stands 
with  regard  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  At  the  same  time,  what  may  be  the  effect  of 
removing  from  Dublin  the  authority  of  a  nobleman  of  such  high  acquirements  as  the 
nobleman  now  administering  tiie  functions  of  lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  what 
encouragement  it  may  give  to  the  revival  of  local  agitation  and  to  the  struggles  of 
party,  I  cannot  pretend  to  ))redict ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  view  without  apprehension 
the  risk,  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  local  commander-in-chief,  a  local  lord-chancellor, 
a  separate  bar,  and  altogether  a  separate  administration  of  justice,  tlie  removal  of  an 
authority  like  that  of  the  lord-lieutenant — acting  independently,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  pe(i])le,  free  from  all  local  prejudices,  and 
from  all  personal  partialities — may  be  attended  with  an  injurious  effect.  You  have 
attempted  to  counteract  and  to  remedy  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  this  peculiar 
relation  to  the  lord-lieutenant  by  giving  to  the  secretary  for  Ireland  necessary  atldi- 
tional  powers.  You  have  occasionally  found  it  necessary,  or  considered  it  necessary, 
to  give  to  the  chief-secretary  the  authority  of  a  cabinet  minister.  That  I  conceive 
to  be  a  most  clumsy  device  for  remedying  a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  a  device  not  only  disturbing  the  relations  of  a  cliief  to  his  suhnrciinate,  but  one 
positively  inverting  those  relations.  When  you  give  to  tiie  chief-secretary  all  t!ie 
authority  of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  leave  the  lord-lieutenant  without  that  authority, 
yen  encourage  the  chief-secretary  still  more  to  assume  for  himself  the  exercis'e  of 
independent  powers.  On  that  ground  alone,  then,  from  ttie  difficulties  that  ate 
experienced  in  maintaining  tlie  relations  between  these  two  authorities — there  being 
at  the  same  time  grave  objections  to  tlie  remedy  occasionally  emploved,  that  of  con- 
ferring the  dignity  of  a  cabinet  minister  on  the  secretary — it  is,  in  sliort,  from  a 
reference  to  tlie  ditficulti.'s  inherent  in  the  constitution,  anil  tiie  eniph)yment  of  that 
occa.sional  renicdy,  that  I  am  inclined  favourably  to  receive  the  pro))osalfor  an  altera- 
tion in  tliese  arrangements.  I  am  bound  also,  to  admit,  that  the  increased  facilities 
of  communication  between  the  two  countries  gives  increased  means  of  conducting 
the  government  of  Ireland  without  the  intervention  of  a  lord-  lieutenant ;  and  probably 
no  period  could  be  better  selected  than  the  present  for  making  that  experiment.  But, 
then,  I  must  say  tliat  that  which  will  be;t  reconcile  me  to  tlie  working  of  the  experi- 
ment will  be,  that  you  have  unity  of  system  in  the  form  of  government  which  you 
are  to  substitute.     I  did  cxitress  strong  doubts — not  in  1846,  as  the  hou.  and  gallant 
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member  for  PortarIin2:ton  stated  llie  other  night — but  in  18-14 — I  then  state;!  the 
apprehensions  which  I  felt  as  to  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  secretary 
of  state  for  tlic  a<hninistration  of  Irish  alfiiirs;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  tliose 
apprehensions  have  continued  till  now.  The  advantages  compensating  for  other  risks 
and  inconveniences  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  system  of  unity — a  system  of  unity  of 
legislation,  so  far  as  legislation  can  be  uniform,  respecting  two  countries  like  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  unity  in  the  way  of  appointing  one  man  to  administer  the 
whole  atfairs  of  the  secretary  of  state.  If  you  have  two  secretaries  of  state  for 
exercising  tlie  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  duties,  the  question  must  arise,  whether  you 
are  not  forfeiting  a  great  part  of  the  advantage  you  hope  to  obtain  from  tlie  extinc- 
tion of  the  high  office  of  lord-lieutenant.  You  are,  in  fact,  by  this  |)roposal,  receding 
from  the  principle  on  which  you  acted  in  1816.  In  that  year  you  founci  the  advan- 
tage of  consolidating  the  two  exchequers,  and  you  resolved  that  the  (inancial  arrange- 
ments of  the  two  countries  would  be  better  carried  on  by  abolishing  entirely'  the 
oifice  of  the  Irish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  vesting  tlie  wliole  functions  of  the 
office  in  the  English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Every  argument  that  could  apply 
to  that  ca>e  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  functions.  If  you  are  to  have  two  secretaries  of  state,  I  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  consider  the  nature  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this— to  j)ut  Wales  and 
Scotland  under  one  of  them,  and  England  and  Ireland  under  tlie  other.  [Laughter.] 
You  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement,  but  there  is  no  reason  vvhy  you  should 
laugh  at  a  proposal  of  that  kind  any  more  than  at  a  proposal  for  giving  one  secretary 
to  Ireland,  and  another  secretary  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  There  might  be  good 
reason  for  separating  Scotland  from  England  in  this  respect,  for  there  a  separate 
system  of  law  and  administration  exists  ;  but  I  really  do  think  that  it  would  be  a 
better  arrangement  to  have  Wales  and  Scotland  under  one  secretary,  and  England 
and  Ireland  under  another,  than  to  make  the  distinction  you  propose  by  this  bill. 
If  you  are  to  have  an  officer  residing  in  England,  and  occasionally  perhaps  in  Ireland, 
wii;h  all  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  then  I  must  say  I  foresee  more  chances 
of  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  al?iiirs  in  Ireland  than 
at  present  exist.  If  the  times  be  tranquil,  and  no  danger  of  popular  commotion  arise, 
then  the  Irish  secretary  of  state  may  very  easily  administer  the  atfairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  the  employment  of  the  soldiery  in  connection  with  the  civil  power 
is  concerned  ;  but  suppose  there  may  be  serious  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  disturbances 
also  in  England  and  Wales,  and  at  the  same  time  popular  outbreaks  in  Ireland,  will 
it  not  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  have  one  civil  officer  who  has  to  communicate 
with  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  order  eifectually  to  suppress  the  outrages  that 
have  arisen — to  have  one  man  ready  to  deal  with  the  exigencies  of  every  part  of  the 
empire,  than  to  have  two  B»en  both  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  holding,  it  may  he,  ditfeicnt  and  conflicting  views  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace  through  the  application  of  military 
fjrce  y  lint  when  you  say  the  secretary  of  state  is  overwhelmed  with  public  business, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  an  additional  secretary,  my  experience  rather  tends 
to  sIkjvv  that  the  ctuiflict  of  power  and  of  co-ecpial  authority  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
dis])o>in'.i  of  [lublic  business.  If  I  am  to  take  no  step,  to  direct  no  regiment  to  be 
sent  to  Wales  without  communicating  with  my  brother  secretary,  who  is  pressing 
also  at  the  same  time  for  that  same  regiment  to  be  sent  elsewhere,  you  give  me  no 
relief  in  the  execution  of  my  functions ;  l)ecause  before  I  give  my  order  I  must  have 
the  assent  of  andther  man,  possessed  of  the  same  respDusihility  as  myself,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  tlic  same  assistance.  Now,  with  respect  to  unity  of  legislation.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  that  our  Irish  legislation  should,  as  nearly  as 
])ijssible,  conform  in  |)rinciple  and  in  details  with  (  ur  legislation  for  England.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that;  but  when  we  come  to  the  practical  application  of  the  princijile, 
how  many  dilficnllies  do  we  not  iinil  in  the  way  1*  Must  the  one  secretary,  before  he 
proceeds  to  legislate,  hold  frequent  coiiiiuunications  with  his  brother  secretary  on 
those  points  that  are  to  form  the  groundwork  of  proceeding  for  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom under  his  jurisdiction  '1  If,  on  the  otln'r  hand,  tlicre  is  to  be  no  such  communi- 
,.;,fi,,n — if  one  is  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  em|)ire, 
without  coinmurii(;ati(tn,  then  you  undergo  the  risk  of  causing  such  material  dilfer- 
(;nciM  as  must  ilistui-h  the  harmony  of  tlie  wiiole.  I  assume  there  will  be  communi- 
cation between  the  secretaries;  and  I  only  say,  that  however  ])rcssiiig  the  amoimt 
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of  business  might  be,  I  would  rather  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  legislation 
of"  the  country  than  for  all  the  unsatisfactory  details  which  would  be  inevitable  under 
such  a  system.  With  respect  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Ireland,  if 
there  be  a  separate  secretary  of  state  for  that  country,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
There  will  be  communications  carried  on  by  the  judges  and  by  the  attorney-general 
and  solicitor-general  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  thus  you  will  be  keeping  up  a 
distinction  in  the  Irish  administration  of  justice,  which  it  is  your  object  to  avoid. 
Whereas,  if  there  were  but  one  secretary  of  state  for  the  United  Empire,  who  should 
be  responsible  for  tiie  advice  given  to  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the 
]u-erogative  of  luercy  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
burden  it  would  cast  on  the  shoulders  of  that  one  secretary,  would  not  be  more  one- 
rous than  it  is  at  present,  while  the  satisfaction  it  would  give  would  be  much  greater, 
from  the  conviction  which  the  people  of  Ireland  would  feel,  that  the  same  principle 
in  the  ad r.iiuist ration  of  the  law,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy, 
was  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  fact  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  business  which  presses  upon  the  ministers  ;  and  there  is  no  effort  I 
would  not  make  to  relieve  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department 
from  many  of  the  functions  which  he  now  performs,  in  order  to  make  him  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  For 
instance,  if  it  be  true  that  the  superintending  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
be  too  heavy  a  duty  for  the  secretary  of  state  to  perform,  why  not,  if  you  are  going 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  office  of  lord-chancellor,  by  appointing  two  judges 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  the  lord-chancellor  now  performs — why  not  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  details  of  criminal  justice  to  those  uevv  officers,  in  order  that 
the  secretary  of  state  miglit  be  able  to  a])ply  his  undivided  attention  to  legislation 
for  the  United  Empire,  and  to  the  duties  of  the  executive  government?  Depend 
ii')on  it,  if  you  make  the  change  proposed  by  this  bill,  what  you  will  want  in  Ireland 
will  be  the  moral  influence  of  a  man  of  the  highest  authority.  I  consider  that 
authority  will  be  much  higher  if  it  be  exercised  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  possessed  of  all  the  authority  which  the  crown  can  confer  upon 
him  for  the  adminisiration  of  the  whole  connected  affairs  of  the  United  Empire. 
That  authority  will  be  much  greater  than  if  you  constitute  a  distinct  secretary  of 
state  for  administering  those  separate  functions  in  one  part  only  of  the  United  King- 
dom. But  I  do  not  at  present  understand  how  it  is  proposed  that  the  secretary  of 
state  is  to  discharge  his  duties.  Is  he  to  be  resident  in  Ireland  during  that  period  of 
the  year  when  his  parliamentary  duties  may  not  require  his  presence  in  England  ? 
and,  if  he  be  resident  in  Ireland,  will  he  have  full  power,  which  a  secretary  of  state 
ought  to  have  in  times  of  emergency,  of  acting,  not  only  with  formal  authoritv,  but 
vithaknown,  patent,  and  unquestioned  authority,  which  free  access  to  the  sovcreif>-n 
necessarily  confers  ?  Will  he  be  enabled  to  suggest  the  Queen's  command  as  the 
ground  for  those  acts  of  authority  he  may  at  any  time  exercise  ?  But,  if  he  be 
resident  in  Ireland,  I  don't  see  why  the  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  appli- 
cations, that  are  frequently  forwarded  by  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  for  advice  in  the  execution  of  their  magisterial  duties,  should  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  tiie  case  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the 
magistrate  would  be  as  ready  to  apply  for  advice  as  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  If,  how- 
ever, tiie  new  secretary  of  state  is  to  reside  in  this  country,  then  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  not  make  the  experiment  you  are  now  about  to  make,  by  calling  upon 
the  present  secretary  of  state  for  the  iiome  department  to  perform  these  united 
functions.  I  recollect,  during  the  lale  war,  that  all  the  functions,  and  the  whole  of 
the  administration  of  colonial  and  foreign  affairs,  were  performed  by  one  secretary 
of  state.  If  the  right  hon.  gentlen^an  who  now  holds  the  office  of  s'ecretarv  for  the 
home  department  would  only  say,  '"I  will  und'^rtake  to  perform  the  Irish  as  well  as 
the  English  affairs,  only  give  me  a  proper  number  of  subordinates,"  my  opinion  is 
he  Avonld  find  it  perfectly  practicable  to  accomplish  the  object  desired.  If  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  sole  control  over  the  administiation  of  criminal  justice,  and 
over  the  legislation  of  that  branch  of  the  government,  he  may  depend  upon  it  he 
would  not  have  a  greater  demand  upon  his  time,  than  he  would  have  if  he  were 
united  with  an  Irish  colleague  who  would  be  constantly  telling  him,  what  all  Irish 
members  were  ever  telling  us,  that  Englishmen  knew  nothing  about  Ireland  •  that 
no  Englishman  is  at  all  fit  to  govern  that  country.     It  is  true,  when  Irishmen  came 
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over  here  they  heard  Englishmen  talk  of  certain  principles  of  justice  and  of  equity, 
and  so  forth;  but  still  no  Englishman  could  understaiid  the  mystery  of  Irish  society, 
'i'liis  Irish  secretary  would  no  doubt  be  followed  by  many  of  his  Irish  friends  in  this 
House;  and  the  right  lion,  gentleman  would  soon  find  the  Irish  secretary,  co- 
ordinate ami  co-equal  with  himself,  a  very  disagreeable  colleague,  and  one  not  likely 
to  relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  any  portion  of  that  business,  the  discharge  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  and  uneasiness  of  mind  to  him,  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  that  department  of  the  executive  government  devolved.  I  therefore 
most  honestly  and  earnestly  advise  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  take  the  administra- 
tion of  those  functions  upon  himself,  even  though  he  should  have  another  10th  of 
April  to  contend  with.  For  it  is  of  importance  that  the  same  mind  which  has  to 
guard  against  any  dangers  that  may  threaten  this  metropolis,  should  be  equally 
called  upon  to  take  into  consideration,  whether  similar  arrangements  would  be 
necessary  in  the  event  of  the  city  of  Dublin.,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  in  danger  of  having  its  peace  disturbed.  A  command  of  time, 
and  less  of  change,  an  unity  of  system,  and  a  prospect  of  inspiring  confidence, 
besides  the  facilities  for  conducting  a  joint  administration  of  affairs,  are  in  my 
opinion  advantages  infinitely  more  likely  to  be  enjoyed  if  the  functions  of  this 
department  are  exercised  by  one  secretary  of  state,  than  if  the  duties  should  be  per- 
formed by  Iwo.  I  wish  to  destroy  the  impression  which  appears  always  to  rest  in 
the  minds  of  Irish  gentlemen,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  constantly  to  refer  to 
government  for  advice.  I  wisli  them  also  to  see,  that  the  proposal  for  transferring  a 
portion  of  the  authority  now  held  by  the  lord-lietitenant  to  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, would  not  at  all  solve  the  difBculty.  It  may  be  quite  right,  for  aught  I  know, 
to  transfer  some  of  those  powers  to  the  corporations  ;  and  considering  that  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  the  exerci.^e  of  the  municipal  authority  in  the  city  of  Dublin  has 
been  so  great,  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  hon.  gentlemen  that  by  increasing  their 
powers,  we  should  bo  increasing  the  benefits  arising  from  their  exercise.  Still  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  any  increased  powers  given  to  the  municipalities  of  Ireland 
would  solve  the  difficulty  created  by  taking  away  the  government  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  Let  the  corporations  have  additional  powers,  if  it  be  necessary,  but  that 
i^  a  separate  question  altogether  ;  and  let  it  therefore  stand  upon  its  own  independent 
merits.  Giving  increased  authority  to  the  municipalities  will  not  assist  either  one 
secretary  or  two  secretaries  in  determining  the  principles  of  legislation,  or  aid  tlieni 
in  condm-ting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  government.  I  do  not,  however,  view  with 
complete  freedom  from  uneasiness  and  anxiety  the  change  you  are  contemplating.  I 
will  not  stop  to  ctmsider  some  questions  which  liave  been  suggested  in  the  course  of 
the  debate;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  you  think  the  city  of  Dublin  is  likely  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  shall 
be  hound  to  consider,  equitably  and  liberally,  the  claim  which  Dublin  may  have  for 
compensation.  I  do  not  mean  a  claim  in  the  shaj)e  of  a  grant,  but  a  general  claim  ; 
without  pretending  j)recisely  to  say  what  pecuniary  compensation  it  should  be.  I  do 
nut  entirrly  agree  with  the  nol)le  lord  in  the  o[)inion  that  all  the  sums  which  have 
hliherto  been  spent  in  Dublin  would  henceforth  return  to  the  different  localities  and 
in'  (■x:ien(led  there.  I  am  rather  afraid  that  a  single  court  with  increased  s|)lendour 
— for  tiic  splendour  of  the  IJritisli  court,  splendid  as  it  now  is,  would  undoubtedly  be 
increased,  and  would  be  adorned  by  Irish  gentlemen  and  Irish  ladies — would  have  a 
teud.'iicv  <o  increase  ab.senteeism  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  counties  of  Ireland 
that  the" benefit  would  accrue,  but  rather  to  England,  by  a  concentration  of  society 
in  this  countrv.  However,  I  am  ])repared  to  incur  that  risk;  but  that  which  I  shall 
a>-k  as  a  compensation  for  tlic  risk  1  am  willing  to  incur  is,  tliat  we  shall  so  make  our 
arranfcments  for  the  legislation  and  government  of  Ireland,  as  shall  insure  as  much 
uniformity  and  as  much  unity  as  it  is  possible  for  legislation  to  effect. 

'Die   House  divided   on   the   (piestioii    that    the    word   "now"  stand    part  of  the 
(juestion  :  Ayes,  2!).'> ;   Noes,  70  ;  majority,  225.     Rill  read  a  second  time. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREFX'E. 
Junk  2H,  1s,'>0. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  able  speech,  i.i  which  he"  reviewed  the 
foreign  1  olicy  of  the  government,  iiiformcU  the  House  that  in  consequeacc  of  the 
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resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  condemning'  that  policy,  he  would  submit 
the  following  motion,  in  order  that  that  House  mij^ht  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
same  point  as  that  on  wliich  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided.  The  lion,  and  learned 
gentleman  then  moved: — "  Tuat  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  government  has  been  regulated,  have  been  such  as  were  caicidated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country;  and,  in  times  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty, to  preserve  peace  between  England  and  the  various  nations  of  the  world." 

Sib  Robert  I'kkl  (on  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate)  spoke  as  follows: — Mr. 
Speaker,  however  extended  in  i)oint  of  duration  the  debate  has  been,  and  however 
exhausted  the  topics  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  I  think  the  House 
will  admit  that  I  should  not  bo  acting  in  conformity  with  a  sense  of  duty,  if  I  ab- 
stained from  assigning  the  grounds  on  which  my  vote  will  be  given.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  tiie  member  for  Southampton,  has  demanded  a  full  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  vole  will  be  given.  Sir,  he  shall  have 
that  explanation.  I  have  no  reserve.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  has  stated  that 
there  is  a  dislionourable  conspiracy  formed  against  her  Majesty's  government. 
Sir,  a  more  unfounded  cliarge  never  was  preferred.  He  presumes  that  there  has 
been  some  base  compromise  between  gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
but  holding  diflerent  opinions  upon  matters  of  vital  interest.  He  is  wholly  mis- 
laken.  Tiiere  has  been  no  such  compromise.  He  talks  of  there  being  three  courses 
to  pursue;  he  tells  us  there  are  three  combinations  by  wliich  office  may  be  obtain- 
ed. He  saj's,  "  I  demand  to  know  which  of  these  three  courses  j'ou  contemplate." 
Now,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  suppose  that 
there  may  be  a  fonrih?  Is  it  not  possible  for  him  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility 
that  men  in  this  House  may  intend  to  give  their  votes  without  reference  to  poli- 
tical combinations?  Does  he  exclude  the  possibility  of  that  fourth  course  of  action, 
which  arises  from  a  conscientious  conviction  as  to  the  truth?  Is  that  excluded 
from  his  contemplatioii?  May  it  not  be  possible  that  men  cannot  subscribe  to 
a  resolution  wbicli  asserts  that  a  certain  course  has  been  best  calculated  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  supjKjrt  the  honour  and  dignity  of  tliis  country?  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  \\itliout  reference  to  party  or  personal  interests,  men  may  decline  to  affirm  a  re- 
solution which  deals  witli  principles  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  have  ever  been  urider  the  consideration  of  the 
House?  Sir,  I  will  not  forget,  and  I  need  not  remind  the  House,  that  I  have  given, 
or  attempted  to  give,  to  her  Majesty's  government  my  support — I  will  say  my 
cordial  support — during  the  last  four  years.  In  utter' oblivion  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  succeeded  to  power,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  them  not  an 
ostentati(!U*,  but,  because  it  was  not  ostentatious,  a  not  the  less  effective  support. 
1  have  not  the  honour  and  advantage  of  possessing  their  jjcrsonal  friendship;  I  have 
never  been  in  political  connection  with  them.  I  have  held  no  communication  with 
them  during  the  last  four  years  which  may  not  be  had  by  any  member  of  this  House, 
who  may  be  the  most  independent  and  the  most  unconnected  with  their  policy.  I 
have  given  them  my  support,  because  I  cordiall}'  approved  of  the  policy  which  they 
carried  into  domestic  affairs.  I  think  that  their  policy  in  domestic  affairs  has  been 
a  liberal  and  conservative  policy.  I  have  agreed  with  them,  and  I  repeat  it  now, 
witii  respect  to  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom.  So  far,  from  a  base  compro- 
mise having  taken  ])lace  between  myself  and  the  gentlemen  who  sit  near  me,  and 
^^  hose  confidence  I  have  had  the  misfori  ur.e  to  forfeit,  every  day  that  passes  convinces 
me  more  and  more  that  upon  the  cordial  adoption  of,  and  the  unequivocal  adhesion 
to,  those  principles  of  compiercial  policy,  the  jieace  and  true  interests  of  this  country 
('cpend.  I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  prove  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
that  for  myself,  as  I  know,  and  for  others,  as  I  believe,  there  has  been  none  of  that 
base  compromise  that  he  supposes  has  dictated  our  unanimity  upon  this  occasion.  I 
feel  as  grateful  to  her  Majesty's  government  as  one  pubhc  man  can  feel  to  others, 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  jjriiiciples  which  regidate  the  nionetary  affairs  of  this 
country.  I  concur  with  them  as  (o  their  Irish  policy.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  de- 
claration I  made  with  respect  to  Ireland  on  the  day  upon  which  I  quitted  office, 
and  I  retain  the  opinion  which  I  then  expressed,  that  your  true  policy  towards  Ire^ 
land  is  to  maintain  civil  equality  as  the  privilege  of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  not  to  permit  religious  differences  of  opinion  to  constitute  a  disqualification  for 
the  favour  of  the  Crown.  It  is  because  I  concur  with  them  as  to  the  general  principles 
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of  their  policy  that  T,  agreeing  with  them  in  their  commercial  legijslation,  and  agree- 
ing with  them,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  general  outlines  of  their  policy  (I  do  not  speak 
of  tlie  particular  opinions  which  they  may  entertain,  but  only  of  the  legislative  mea- 
sures produced  by  them  with  reference  to  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  country), 
liave  been  able,  speaking  generally,  to  give  to  tlieir  measures  my  support.  I  laugh 
to  scorn  the  imputation  that  1  have  some  connection  with  foreign  conspirators.  I 
believe  of  others,  and  I  know  of  myself,  that  I  repudiate  any  dictation  from  any  per- 
son who  is  not  immediately  connected  witli  the  interests  of  my  own  coun- 
try. I  utterly  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any  such  conspiracy.  With  respect 
to  the  combination  of  political  opponents,  of  course  in  the  conduct  of  party 
there  must  be  concert  and  combination  in  the  interest  and  movements  of  party.  I 
speak  not  of  this  concert  with  trie  slightest  disrespect;  but  I  may  say  for  myself,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  demands  the  full  truth,  that  so  little  have  I  been  a 
jiarty  to  any  such  combination,  that  I  never  saw  tlie  resolution  submitted  by  the 
noble  lord  in  tlie  other  House,  and  voted  by  the  Lords,  until  I  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers. I  knew  as  little  of  the  concoction,  and  was  concerned  as  little  with  the  jiro- 
pasal  of  tliis  resolution,  as  the  noble  lord  against  whom  it  was  directed.  I  do  not 
labour,  tiierefore,  under  any  influence  which  can  prevent  me  from  giving  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  consideration  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Sheffield.  It  is  said,  however,  tliat  after  four  years'  patient  endurance — 
after  four  years'  neutrality  and  silence — I  and  others  have  come  forward  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  Sir,  I  have  come  forward  with  no  condemnation  of 
the  government.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  demands 
from  me  to  acquiesce  in  a  declaration  of  positive  app.robation  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  he  demands  from  me  the  assertion  of  primiples,  the  consideration  of  which  is 
tenfold  more  important  than  the  saving  of  a  ministry  can  be.  Sir,  there  have  been 
— and  I  will  not  forget  it  on  this  occasion — there  have  been  occasions  on  which  I 
have  supported  the  foreign  polit-y  of  her  Majesty's  government.  I  supported  it 
with  respect  to  Portugal.  I  did  not  concur  in  the  vote  of  censure  with  regard  to 
the  tjolicy  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  Spain,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  un- 
just to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  would  be  too  severe  a  visitation  for  anyoftence  which 
l>er  ^lajesty's  government  and  the  noble  lord  the  foreign  secretary  had  committed. 
But  I  took  the  occasion  of  expressing  my  regret,  that  the  tone  assumed  by  the  noble 
lord  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  towards  Spain,  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  good- will  of  the  ])eople  of  that  country.  Sir,  the  most  imjiortant  jioint  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  government  I  concurred  in.  I  agreed  with  them  in 
the  recognition  of  the  French  Republic,  and  as  to  the  policy  of  recognising  the 
government  which  appeared  to  be  most  conformalilc  to  the  will  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. I  go  further,  and  say  that  I  think  such  a  recognition  ought  not  to  be  a  cold 
reluctant  acquiescence  in  an  unavoidable  necessity.  I  believe  that,  without  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  true  policy  is  to  maintain  frien<lly  rela- 
tions with  that  great  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel — to  cultivate  a  good 
understanding  with  them — to  show  a  disposition  to  ])lace  confidence  in  them.  And 
it  is  liecause  I  concur  in  that  policy — because  I  am  favourable  to  tlie  cultivation  of 
M  good  understanding  with  France,  that  I  now  ask  yqu,  the  government,  to  give  an 
account  of  your  French  relati(uis,  and  to  tell  me  how  it  is  that  such  a  correspondence 
li:is  taken  place  as  that  which  is  laid  ujion  the  table  of  (he  House;  and  why  it  is 
that  you  have  had  these  altercations  with  the  peojile  of  France,  who  have  shown  a 
■  dis])osition  to  place  in  you  a  cordial  and  unlimited  confidence.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  the  mendier  for  Sliedield  moves  a  resoliitioi^  the  ed'ect  of  which  is  to 
express  ai)iirobation  ol  the  lu-iuciplcs  on  which  the  foiviivu  jxdicy  of  her  Majesty's 
government  has  been  conducted,  and  to  approve  of  their  pa,  t  administration.  'J'he 
lion,  and  Itiarned  gentleman,  however,  has  admitted  some  latitude  iii  expressing  that 
ji|i|iroval.  lie  has  oniii led  from  this  restdiition  the  word  "  best,"  and  has  confined 
liiinself  to  the  simple  aliirmation  that  Ihcy  have  conducti'd  foreign  affairs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  coiidnc<'  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country.  I  must  say  that  1  very 
much  dislike  i)ro('essions  of  political  failli.  1  very  much  dislike  subscribing  to  cer- 
tain articles  which  are  laid  down  in  order  to  cover  a  censure  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  1  am  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  ]irinciples  which  liave 
regulated  the  foreign  (li|ilo;nacy  of  her  Majesty's  governmenl.  Is  it  too  muidi  to  ask 
the  lion,  ami  learned  ginllomun  to  define,  before  he  asks  me  to  subscribe  those 
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p.rtielcf,  what  tlicy  really  are?  Are  they  non-intervention?  Arc  they  tlie  positive 
assertion  of  claim-;  brought  forward  against  a  weak  government,  and  the  employ- 
nient  of  language  not  held  towards  the  strong  and  powerful?  Arc  these  the 
principles  whicli  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  asks  us  to  agree  to  ?  or  does  he  say, 
"  Subscribe  to  tlie  articles  which  I  have  framed,  and  I  will  leave  you  to  collect  from 
the  past,  and  from  certain  principles  tiiat  have  been  enforced,  what  those  principles 
are  of  which  I  ask  your  approval  ?  "  But  that  is  a  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
definition  of  the  articles  of  political  faith  which  I  am  called  upon  to  subscribe.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  confine  his  range  of  observation  to  recent 
political  history,  lie  went  from  1789  to  1815,  and  then  took  the  period  from  1815 
to  1830.  In  1830,  he  said,  there  dawned  upon  us  the  certain  commencement  of  a 
I'.appier  era  in  our  foreign  policy ;  and  this  happier  period  was  tiie  recognition  of 
the  dynasty  of  Orleans  on  the  throne  of  France.  But  my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  at  that  time.  We  announced  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne  that  tiie  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
ceased  to  reign,  and,  seeing  that  the  new  sovereignty  met  with  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  French  people,  we  gave  the  new  sovereign  a  cordial  recognition, 
and  attempted  as  far  as  was  in  our  power  to  lay  the  foundations  of  lasting  peace. 
But  the  period  chosen  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  extends  to  1830  ;  and  is 
that  a  period  from  which  I  am  to  collect  what  the  principles  are  I  am  called  upon 
to  approve  ?  I  apprehend  not.  I  apprehend  it  would  h&  no  answer  to  the  vote  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  pa<s  a  panegyric  on  the  principles  that  characterised  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  twenty  years  ago.  1  am  asked  to  express  approbation 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  government,  as  distinguished  from  the  policy  of 
its  predecessors,  [Lord  J.  Russell :  It  is  not  necessary.]  Well,  then,  how  will 
you  get  over  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  I  thought  it  possible  to  place 
another  construction  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member;  but  the  decla- 
ration of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  removed  all  doubts  from  my 
mind.  It  was  the  noble  lord  who  said,  upon  the  first  niglit  on  which  reference  was 
made  in  this  House  to  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his  noble  friend  tiie 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  would  not  be  the  niinister  of  Austria,  would  not  be  tlie 
minister  of  Russia,  and  would  not  be  the  minister  of  France,,  but  would  be  the 
minister  of  England.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  declaration  ?  The  noble  lord 
has  too  much  prudence  and  discretion  to  point  a  sarcasm  against  three  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  Euro[)e ;  but  he  could  affoi-d  to  be  very  liberal  with  such  weapons  when 
directed  against  his  predecessors.  My  construction  of  that  passage  was,  tliat  the 
noble  lord  meant  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  that  which  he  solicited  from  me  by 
my  vote  of  this  night  was  a  decided  reflection  on  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
— upon  the  policy  for  which  I  myself  was  responsible.  I  have  been  connected  with 
my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  during  the  whole  period  for  wliich  he  was 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs;  I  was  connected  with  him  at  the  period  when 
we  announced  that  we  recognised  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  that  we  were  determined 
to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  France.  I  remained  connected  with 
him  until  July,  1846,  when,  in  surrendering  power  at  the  feet  of  a  majority  of  this 
House,  I  announced  the  termination  of  the  only  difference  that  remained  with  the 
United  States,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  affair  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  look  back  upon 
my  connection  with  my  noble  friend  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  cordial 
satisfaction.  I  believe  there  never  existed  a  minister  less  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice 
either  of  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  more  sincerely  disposed  to 
maintain  not  only  peace,  but  the  most  friendly  relations  with  every  country  with 
which  England  had  intercourse.  I  never  understood  that  this  House  had  disapproved 
of  the  policy  of  my  noble  friend.  I  never  understood  this  House  to  convey  any  in- 
timation that  it  thought  that,  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  peace,  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  sacrifice  either  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  England.  I  do  recollect 
that  the  maintenance  of  peace  was  often  most  ditiicult — that  we  had  to  soothe  an 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France;  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  that  at  that  critical  period  of  our 
history  this  country  was  not  involved  in  war,  on  account  of  the  most  stupid  and 
frivolous  cause  of  war  that  ever  existed,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard 
from  Tahiti.  Perhaps  the  House  will  recollect  that  a  great  party  in  France  took  its 
212-VoL.  IV. 
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name  from  Mr.  Pritcliard,  and  that  at  last  the  name  of  Pritcharditesor  Pritchardists 
•was  assigned  to  a  large  party  which  supported  the  absurd  war-cry  of  France  at  that 
time;  and  I  will  do  justice  to  a  fallen  minister,  M.  Guizot,  to  declare  my  belief  that 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  courage,  to  his  resolution,  to  his  determination  to  resist  the 
war-cry  in  France,  that  we  were  enabled  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war.  Well,  Sir,  we 
had  ditficulties  to  contend  with  in  maintaining  the  course  we  pursued.  We  were 
charged  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  with  making  Ashburton  capitulations — that  we 
were  yielding  to  all  those  great  powers  with  which  we  came  in  contact;  but  the  result 
was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  share  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  our  policy  met  with  your  most  cordial  approbation.  I  may  say  that,  sepa- 
rated as  I  am  from  those  with  whom  I  had  once  the  good  fortune  to  act,  that  sepa- 
ration has  not  made  me  forgetful  of  the  generous  and  cordial  support  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  my  noble  friend  obtained  from  others.  Injustice  to  ourselves — in 
justice  to  the  party  with  whom  I  then  acted — in  justice  to  this  House,  I  could  not 
with  honour  acquiesce  in  any  covert  reflection  on  the  policy  of  ray  noble  friend — the 
policy  of  peace,  consistent  with  our  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  country.  The 
resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  embraces  two  objects — the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  the  declaration  of  the  public  principles  he  calls  upon  you  to 
aifirm — namely,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  is  one  calculated  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England.  1  wish  I  could  give  it  my  support. 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  my  private  feelings.  It  would  be  more  in  consis- 
tency with  ray  dis[)osition  to  support  her  Majesty's  government  if  I  could  do  so;  but 
to  speak  of  tiiat  particular  affair  which  led  to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
conduct  of  government  in  reference  to  the  Greek  affair,  I  cannot,  consistently  with 
my  conscientious  convictions,  declare  that  I  think  the  course  which  the  government 
has  pursued  is  the  course  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
country,  or  to  maintain  peace  with  foreign  nations.  Now,  I  take  a  somewhat  pe- 
culiar view  of  that  case.  I  am  no  partisan  of  Greece  or  the  Greek  government.  I 
am  disgusted  with  their  evasions  and  their  delays.  I  have  had  experience  of  them. 
I  know  how  impossible  it  was  to  procure  from  them  redress,  or  even  satisfaction.  I 
have  had  occasion — at  least  my  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had  occasion,  to 
express  to  them  our  deep  dissatisfaction  witli  that  course  which  they  pursued.  The 
noble  lord  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  read  a  letter  which  was  addressed  by  my 
noble  friend  to  the  government  ot  Greece,  and  he  made  much  of  that  letter,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  his  own;  but  we  were  perfectly  authorised  in  making  that  commtmi- 
cation  to  the  Greek  government,  because  we  had  the  misfortune  to  stand  in  the  position 
fif  acreditor;  of  a  creditor  who  received  no  money,  and  could  get  no  satisfaction.  We 
were  entiiled  to  an  annual  payment  along  with  two  other  powers.  Our  remon- 
strances were  addressed  in  vain  to  the  debtor.  When  we  saw  the  government  of  that 
country  removing  from  office  men  of  the  highest  character,  and  appointing  others 
subject  to  grievous  imputations,  I  think  that  a  creditor  thus  deprived  of  his  money, 
or  tlie  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  was  justified  in  holding  pretty  strong  language  of 
warning  and  remonstrance  to  those,  wl)o  were  making  a])pointments  wiiich  still  more 
clouded  the  prosjiects  of  any  ultimate  settlement.  Tlie  noble  lord  read  that  letter 
with  great  emphasis,  and  contrasted  it  with  a  letter  he  had  written  to  our  minister  at 
Madrid.  He  saiii,  "  See  the  course  you  have  pursued;  you  have  absolutely  addressed 
a  comuuHiication  to  be  made  directly  to  tlio  sovereign,  whereas  I,  more  cautious, 
more  conciliatory,  addressed  my  letter  to  the  minister  of  England  residing  at  Madrid." 
In  the  letter  of  tlie  noble  lord  1  find  him  state  that — "  Her  iMajesty's  government  are 
so  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  interfering,  even  by  friendly  advice,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  iiidei)endent  States,  that  1  have  to  abstain  from  giving  you  instnuUions  to 
make  any  representations  whatever  to  the  Spanish  ministers  on  these  matters." 

And  then  the  noble  lord  said — -and  it  was  received  with  general  acclamations — 
"Contrast  my  conduct  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  directs  his  remon- 
strances directly  to  the  sovereign,  whereas  I  would  not  ai)proach  even  the  minister 
with  the  language  of  remonstrance.''  Then  he  charged  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  ili|)on  with  having  su[)pressed  a  passage  of  this  letter  that  would  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  great  merits  of  the  noble  lord.  I  am  disposed  to  blame  my 
right  hon.  friend  f/r  su])j)ressiiig  that  passage,  because  it  contains  this  instruction  to 
tlic  minister: — "Though  you  will  of  coui'se  take  care  to  express  on  no  occasion,  on 
these  subjects,  sentiments  dilferent  from  those  which  1  have  thus  explained  to  you, 
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ami  allhoiigh  ^olI  will  he  careful  not  to  express  those  sentimei)ts  in  any  manner  or 
upon  any  occasion  so  as  to  be  lil<ely  to  create,  increase,  or  encourage  di.-icontent,  yet 
you  need  not  conceal  from  any  of  those  persons  wiio  may  have  thepower  of  remedying 
the  existing  evil,  the  fact  that  such  opinions  are  entertained  by  the  British  govern- 
ment." 

Now,  I  confess,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  embarrassment,  I  would  rather  make 
such  communications  direct  to  the  minister  or  the  sovereign  of  anotlier  country,  than 
tell  tlie  ambassador  to  withhold  certain  things  from  them,  but  to  have  no  scruple 
whatever  in  communicating  tlie  views  of  the  British  government  to  those  who  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  sovereign  or  minister.  Spain  had  been  divided  into  two 
parties — the  despotic  party  and  the  constitutional  party.  Tiie  views  of  the  British 
government  were  to  be  communicated  to  tliat  party  who  the  noble  lord  believed  had 
the  power  of  remedying  the  existing  evils  under  which  Spain  suffered,  but  were  to 
be  withheld  from  the  ministers  and  th.^  sovereign.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece.  I  will  admit  you  had  just  claims  upon  Greece;  I  will  admit  that 
the  birth  or  religion  of  M.  Pacifico  constitutes  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the 
same  title  to  indemnity  as  the  highest  noble,  or  a  British  subject  of  the  higiiest  rank. 
I  admit  that  the  meanness  of  his  residence  is  not  to  be  cited  as  a  reason  for  with- 
holding from  him  commiseration  or  redress;  l)ut  I  conceive  there  was  an  obvious 
mode  of  settling  his  claims  without  offending  France,  and  without  provoking  a  re- 
buke from  Russia.  My  belief  is  that,  without  any  compromise  of  your  own  dignity, 
you  might  have  got  the  whole  money  you  demanded,  and  avoided  the  difficulties  in 
which  you  have  involved  yourselves  with  those  powers.  With  regard  to  Russia,  you 
had  just  asserted  the  authority  of  England  by  remonstrating  with  her  for  attempting 
to  expel  the  refugees  from  Turkey.  She  acquiesced  in  your  demands;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  France,  you  had  all  but  the  certainty  of  obtaining  her  cordial  sympathy  and 
good  feeling.  There  never  was  a  period  in  whicli  it  was  more  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of  Russia  and  France.  France  was  weak,  and 
the  prey  of  intestine  divisions;  you  could  have  made  concessions  to  her  then  without 
incurring  any  suspicion  of  weakness  on  your  part;  and  that  conciliatory  conduct 
towards  France  in  the  hour  of  her  weakness,  arising  from  intestine  divisions, 
would  have  been  rewarded  with  her  permanent  gratitude  in  the  day  of  her  strength.  I 
can  quite  understand  how  you  could  have  addressed  France  and  Russia  in  such  terms 
as  these:  "We  liave  claims  upon  Greece — you  are  co-guaranteeing  powers;  the  law 
of  nations  would  enable  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  obtain  summary  redress;  but  we 
will  not  send  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  to  threaten  Greece  with  the  interruption  of 
her  commerce  till  we  have  invoked  your  good  offices,  and  attempted  to  settle  these 
claims  of  ours  by  arbitration."  Why  not  have  said,  "  There  may  be  limits  to  delay  ; 
your  friendly  arbitration  may  fail;  we  are  determined  not  to  abandon  our  claims — 
insults  have  been  offered,  for  which  we  must  demand  an  apology;  but  we  have  pecu- 
niary claims,  that  we  will  not  insist  upon  by  force,  till  we  have  applied  for  your  good 
offices?"  You  may  quote  instances  in  whicli  the  United  States  have  attacked  Por- 
tugal, and  in  which  France  has  sent  fleets  to  Naples  ;  but  the  policy  of  England  should 
be  to  set  the  examjde  of  a  different  course  of  action,  so  far  as  you  can  set  it  without 
the  compromise  of  your  own  honour.  I  admit  you  may  have  had  the  right.  It  is 
possible  that  you  had  authority  to  enforce  your  demand  by  the  law  of  nations,  with- 
out referring  them  to  the  consideration  of  anj'  other  power ;  but,  if  every  country 
will  have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  its  rights,  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  a  single  day.  I  do  not  deny  your  right;  but  I  say  that  every  con- 
sideration of  policy,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you  stood  with  re- 
gard to  France  and  Russia — Russia  having  acquiesced  in  your  demands  for  the 
withdrawal  of  iier  requisition  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  from 
Turkey,  and  France  having  shown  every  disposition  to  confide  in  you  and  act  cor- 
dially with  you,  there  was  every  motive  at  that  time  why  you  should  have  exerted 
every  effort  to  settle  the  matter  through  their  good  offices  before  you  resorted  to 
force.  You  did  not  object  to  the  good  offices  of  France — you  accepted  them  when 
they  were  tendered — but  why  not  invite  them?  Why  not  ask  the  good  offices  of 
France  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  affair?  My  belief  is,  that  you  would  have 
effected  that  adjustment,  have  gained  the  goodrwill  of  Russia  and  of  France,  and 
have  avoided  giving  offence  to  Greece;  above  all,  you  woukl  have  avoided  those 
rebukes  which  were  administered  to  you  by  Russia  and  France,  and  which  I  cannot 
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read  without  pain;  and  having  read  which,  I  cannot  vote  for  a  resoUition  which  de- 
clares that  the  course  which  you  have  pursued  in  your  foreign  policy  is  calculated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country.     I  don't  blame  you  for  your  ulti- 
mate concessions  to  France,  or  for  your  not  having  resisted  the  demand  made  of 
you  by  France,  but  don't  ask  me  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  positive  approbation  of  the 
course  you  have  pursued.    But  I  do  blame  you  for  your  conduct  towards  France  after 
you  had  accepted  their  good  offices.     I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  the  course  you 
pursued  ;  and  I  think  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  it  would  involve  you  in  the  difficulty 
in  which  it  did.     1  read  the  letters  of  M.   Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  General  Lahitte, 
and  I  never  saw  letters  containing  more  positive  evidence  of  what  were  the  real 
wishes  and  intentions  of  France  in  tendering  to  you  Iter  "good  offices."     There  is 
something  touching  in   the  appeal  which   tliat   great   power  made  to  you.     Slie 
reproaches  you  for  having  resorted  to  force,  and  says  to  you,   "  You  have  alarmed 
every  other  country  in  Europe  by  sending  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  to  the  Piraeus  to 
insist  upon  these  demands.     Accept  our  good  offices ;  by  your  doing  so,  you  will 
assist  us  in  our  internal  affairs."     Now,   what  is  the  motion  ?     What  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  tell  us,  in  language  which   I  wish  he  had  forborne  to  use  ? 
He  said  that  France  had  become  a  vassal  of  Russia  ?     Is  that  true  ?     If  he  makes 
that  assertion,  how  can  he  demand  of  me  an  acquiescence  in  his  motion  ?     Who  has 
made  France  a  vassal  of  Russia?     Has  England  contributed  to  it  by  her  refusal  of 
tlie  "good  offices"  of  France?     Has  England  contributed  to  it  by  her  refusal  in  the 
first  instance  to  accept  the  convention  ?     When  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  opened  to  you 
the  prospect  of  your  being  able  to  settle  the  Greek  question  in  London — when  the 
foreign  minister  in  tliis  country,  the  representative  of  France,   told  you  that  you 
might  obviate  all  this  delay  in  Athens  by  settling  the  question  here,  why  did  you 
not  send  immediate  information  to  Mr.  Wyse,  not  that  the  basis  of  the  convention 
was  settled,  but  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  amicaide  arrangement  ?     That  com- 
munication by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  made  so  early  as  the  9th  of  April,  but  the 
noble  lord  says  that  he  had  no  op))ortunity  of  writing  to  Mr.  Wyse  until  the  19th, 
It  is  true  the  basis  of  tlie  convention  was  not  settled  until  the  15th  of  April,  but  the 
moment  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement  in  London, 
you  ought  not  to  have  considered  expense,  but  having  a  vessel  at  your  conmiand, 
you  ought  instantly  to  have  sent  to  Greece,  and  informed  Mr.  W^yse,  knowing  that 
under  certain  contingencies  lie  was  at  that  time  authorised  to  employ  force — what 
were  your  prospects  of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  afiair  in  this  country, 
and  to  have  advised  him  to  abstain  from  resorting  to  force.     Will  the  noble  lord  tell 
me  wliy  he  neglected  this?     The  noble  lord  sa^'s,  that  although  he  might  have  a 
steamboat  at  Dover  and  at  Folkestone,  yet   the  French  had  a  vessel  at  Marseilles, 
and  the  French  government  could  dcs]>atch  their  vessel  on  the  12th;  but  how  could 
he  despatch  one  from  l^over  or  Fcdkestone,  so  as  to  reach  Athens  at  the  same  time? 
But  why  did  not  the  nuble  loi-d  communicate  with  the  French  government,  and  say, 
"  If  it  is  your  intention  to  represent  to  your  agent  at  Athens  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  claims  of  England  on  Greece  being  ell'ected  in 
London,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  avail   myself  of  the  same  opportunity  of 
making  a  similar  communication  to  my  agent?"     Whj'  did  the    Vaiihan  sail  i'rom 
Marseilles  without  a  communication  from  the  noble  lord  similar  in  purport  to  tliat 
made  by  the  French  govornuient  ?     But  the  noble  lord  did  not  do  it,  and  forcible 
means  were  resorted  to.     M  hat  was  the  consctjuence  ?     You  heard  from  the  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby  the  feeling  of  despair  which  the  French  government  experienced 
the  rn<Hneiit  they  heard  of  it.     At  the  moment  when  3()u  got  that  letter  from  the 
l^Iarcjuess  of  Normanby,  and  were  made  aware  of  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Frencli 
(.'(.vcrnment,  why  did  you  not  frankly  and  hf)iicstly  say  to  the   French  government, 
"  Here  lias  been  a  mistake,  a  misunderstanding,  an  unintentional  delay  ;  and  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  had  no  intc  iitiori   to  give  you  any  oll'ence,  we  voluntarily  offer  to 
adopt  atonce  the  original  convention  ?"      Was  not  that  the  obvious  way  of  preventing 
any  ill  ellects  arising  from   this  mis-aiJiu'clicnsion,  anil  of  giving  consolation  to  the 
wounded  honour  (jfL'rance,  founded  perhaps  on  her  just  suspicion  of  your  intentions  ? 
AVliy  did  you  not  at  once  yourselves  tender  the  London  convention   in  the  place  of 
the  (ireek  r-onvention  ?     You  were  asl<ed  to  do  it;  it  was  the  demand  made  of  you  ; 
you  rcfu-ed  ;  but  you  v/erc  ultimately  obliged  to  do  it.     A  coniniunication  v\as  made 
by  General  Lahitte  to  the  French  chamber,  iii  which  he  said — "  That  which  1  insisted 
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on  on  the  20th  May — tliat  which  preceded  the  withdrawal  of  the  representative  of 
France  from  the  court  of  England,  that  in  substance  I  have  obtained,  and  France 
has  accepted  the  proposal  of  Lord  Palnierston." 

That  was  a  painful  communication  for  an  F^nglishman  to  read.  It  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a  fraidc  offer  to  France  to  accept  tliat  which  France  oSered  in  the 
first  instance,  and  which  you  then  refused,  but  subsequently  conceded.  I  think  you 
were  right  in  making  the  concession  subsequently.  I  blame  you  not  for  having 
made  that  concession,  rather  than  interrupt  the  cordial  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries  ;  but  don't  ask  uie  to  vole  that  the  course  you  have  taken  is  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  an<i  honour  of  England.  I  do  ask  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  government  and  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  if  this  had  happened  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  myself — if  we  had  received  this  letter  from  Russia — if  we  had 
seen  the  French  minister  withdrawn  from  this  court,  because  we  would  not  accede 
to  a  convention  which  we  subsequently  accepted — I  ask  whetiier  if  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  vote  had  been  proposed  to  the  House,  declaring  that  the  course  we 
had  taken  was  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England — could  those 
two  noble  lords  have  remained  on  tlieir  seats  until  I  had  myself,  also,  made  that  pro- 
posal to  them  ?  Well,  I  am  not  willing  to  provoke  any  censure,  but  I  do  really 
feel  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  with  any  regard  for  the  truth,  to  express  any  posi- 
tive approbation  of  your  policy,  and  declare  that  the  course  you  have  been  taking  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country.  When 
I  see  your  present  position  with  Austria,  with  France,  and  with  Prussia,  and  when 
I  see  also  the  many  questions  that  remain  unsettled  with  the  states  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  the  positive  advantage  that  it  is  to 
this  country  that  you  should  be  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  all  those  powers, 
how  can  I  vote  that  the  course  you  have  been  taking  is  the  best  calculated  to  preserve 
peace?  Peace,  no  doubt,  there  is.  There  is  no  disturbance;  therefore,  if  the  words 
in  the  resolution  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  must  mean  that  your  policy  is  cal- 
culated to  maintain  those  amicable  relations  whicli  ought  to  exist  between  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  for  their  separate  and  individual  advantage.  If  you  appeal  to 
diplomacy,  let  me  in  the  first  place  ask  what  is  this  diplomacy  ?  It  is  a  costly  engine 
for  maintaining  peace.  It  is  a  remarkable  instrument  used  by  civilised  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  war.  Unless  it  be  used  to  appease  the  angry  passions  of  indi- 
vidual men,  to  check  tlie  feelings  that  rise  out  of  national  resentments — unless  it  be 
used  for  tiiat  purpose,  it  is  an  instrument  not  only  costly  but  mischievous.  If  then 
your  application  of  diplomacy  be  to  fester  every  wound,  to  provoke  instead  of  soothing 
resentments,  to  place  a  minister  in  every  court  of  Eurojje  for  the  purpose,  not  of  pre- 
venting quarrels,  or  of  adjusting  quarrels,  but  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  an  angry 
correspondence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  English 
interest;  of  keeping  up  conflicts  with  the  rf]iresentatives  of  other  powers,  then  I  say, 
that  not  only  is  the  expenditure  upon  this  costly  instrument  thrown  away,  but  this 
great  engine,  used  by  civilised  society  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  is  perverted 
into  a  cause  of  hostility  and  war.  I  have  so  little  disposition — and  I  say  it  with  truth, 
for  the  feelings  which  have  actuated  me  for  the  last  four  years  remain  unabated — I 
have  so  little  disposition,  I  say,  for  entering  into  any  angry  or  hostile  controversy,  that 
I  shall  make  no  reference  whatever  to  many  of  the  to))ics  which  were  introduced  into 
that  most  able  and  most  temperate  speech,  which  made  us  proud  of  the  man  who 
delivered  it,  and  in  which  he  vindicated  with  becoming  spirit,  and  with  an  ability 
worthy  of  his  name  and  place,  that  course  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued.  I  now 
come  to  that  portion  of  this  discussion  which  is  a  thoHsand  times  of  more  importance 
than  a  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  ])articular  government.  I  now  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  princijle  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  this  resolution  jiroposes  to  be  recognised  and  assented  to  l)y  the  House. 
The  interests  of  a  government  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  consideration  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Southampton  saj^s,  this  motion  has  reference  to  Greece  merely.  No  such 
thing.  Is  this  a  motion  to  declare  that  whether  the  government  be  right  or  wrong 
in  this  individual  instance,  their  conduct  under  great  dilficulties  has  been,  in  respect 
to  Greece,  not  deserving  of  censure  ?  Is  that  tlie  motion  ?  No.  But  you  a<k  me  to 
affirm  and  to  subscribe  to  certain  vague  and  indefinite  principles,  an  explanation  of 
which  I  can  only  collect  from  the  speech  of  their  able  propouuder.     1  entreat  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  noble  lord  to  the  declaration  and  opinion  which  I  am  called  upon  fo 
affirm.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  .Sheffield  says  there  shall  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  purport  and  import  of  my  vote.  It  is  not  a  resolution  simply  of  approval  of 
the  policy  of  the  noble  lord;  but  it  is  a  resolution,  the  intention  and  meaning  of  which  is 
this  — "  We  are  to  tell  the  people  of  all  foreign  countries  with  whom  we  have  any  rela- 
tions, that  our  power,  so  far  as  it  is  physically  concerned,  is  not  to  be  employed  to  coerce 
their  rulers;  but  that,  in  so  far  as  the  moral  influence  of  this  country  and  of  its  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  the  world  shall  know  that  we  are  friendly  wheresoever  we  find 
a  large  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  any  body  of  men,  to  vindicate  to  themselves  the 
right  of  self-government."  The  intention  of  this  motion  is,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  declare  openly,  plainly,  and  without  ambiguity,  "  We  are  for  self-govern- 
ment. We  are  to  say  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  "  We  are  favourable  to  those 
efforts  of  man  by  which  he  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and, 
by  his  own  enlightenment  and  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  to  govern  himself 
and  resist  that  tyranny  which,  under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  has  ever  sought  to 
crush  him  in  all  those  powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  consider  to  be  the  very 
birthright  that  nature  has  given  us."  There  shall  be  no  mistake,  says  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  as  to  my  intentions.  This  declaration  shall  be  made  "  openly, 
plainly,  and  without  ambiguity."  I  am  asked  what  is  the  antagonistic  principle  ?  I 
have  been  challenged  over  and  over  again  to  declare  it.  I  will  declare  it.  The 
principle  for  which  I  contend  is  antagonistic  to  that  which  has  been  propounded  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  it  is  the  principle  for  which  every  statesman  of 
eminence  in  this  country  for  the  last  50  years  has  contended — namely,  non-interfer- 
ence with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  without  some  clear  and  undeniable 
necessity  arising  from  circumstances  affecting  the  interests  of  your  own  country. 
That  is  the  antagonistic  principle  for  which  I  contend.  I  say  this,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  is  calling  upon  me  to  affirm  tliat  principle  which  was  con- 
tended against  by  Mr.  Fox  when  it  was  employed  in  favour  of  arbitrary  government; 
which  was  resisted  by  JNIr.  Canning,  and  resisted  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  when  the  combined  sovereigns  attempted  by  force  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  constitutional  government.  Now  this  is  a  matter  of  so  grave  an  importance, 
and  so  far  removed  from  those  other  matters  which  are  incidentally  and  collaterally 
connected  with  the  question,  that  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  affirm  that 
the  principle  for  which  you  contend  is  the  principle  which  was  asserted  by  the  con- 
vention of  France  on  the  19th  of  November,  1792.  It  is  the  principle  which  was  after- 
ward abandoned  by  the  same  convention  on  the  loth  of  April,  1793,  because  France 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  adhere  to  it  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
For  a  certain  period  after  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  after  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  which  was  founded  on  the  same  principle,  the  assertion,  namely,  of  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country — [Mr.  Roebuck:  Hear, 
hear  !]  Oli !  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  right  to  interfere  in  favour  of  despotism  and  not 
of  liberty,  but  I  say  the  declarations  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  invasion  of  France 
were  hostile  to  republican  institutions — they  demanded  that  France  should  restore 
her  legitimate  sovereign.  We  were  enabled  to  remain  at  peace  with  France  for  a 
certain  period.  We  declared  our  willingness  to  maintain  peace  with  France.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  1792,  M.  Chauvclin  informed  Lord  Granville  that — "  France  rejects 
all  ideas  of  aggrandisement.  She  will  preserve  her  limits,  her  liberty,  her  constitu- 
tion, her  inahenable  right  of  reforming  herself,  whenever  she  may  think  proper;  she 
will  never  consent  that,  under  any  relation,  foreign  [)o\vers  should  attempt  to  dictate, 
or  even  dare  to  nourish  a  hope  of  dictating  laws  to  her.  But  this  very  pride,  so  na- 
tural and  so  just,  is  a  sure  j)ledge  to  all  powers  from  whom  she  shall  have  received 
no  provocation,  not  only  of  her  constantly  pacilic,  disposition,  but  also  of  the  respect 
which  the  French  well  know  how  to  sliow  at  nil  times  for  tlie  laws,  the  customs,  and 
all  forms  of  government  of  ditlcrent  nations.  'I'lie  King,  indeed,  wishes  it  to  be  known 
that  he  would  p\iblicly  and  severely  disavow  all  those  oi"  ids  agents  at  foreign  courts 
in  p(,'ace  with  France,  who  shoidd  dare  to  depart  an  instant  from  that  respect,  either 
by  fomenting  or  favouring  insurrections  against  establislied  order,  or  by  interfering 
in  any  manner  whatever  in  tiie  interior  policy  ol"  such  states,  under  the  pretence  of 
proselytism,  which,  exercised  in  the  dominions  of  friendly  povvers,  would  be  a  real 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations." 

That  was  the  declaration  of  France  after  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  declaration 
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^s1lit•h  France  made  to  England  on  the  12tli  May,  1792,  and  on  whicli  Mr.  Pitt  relied 
as  the  ground  for  maintaining  neutrality  and  even  friendly  relations  witli  the  new 
government;  but  on  the  19tli  of  November,  1792,  France  took  a  different  course. 
What  is  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  resolution — that  which  the  House  of 
Commons  are  to  proclaim?  That — "  We  are  favourable  to  those  efforts  of  man  by 
which  lie  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in  the  nations,  and,  by  his  own  enlightenment 
and  a  confidence  in  his  own  povvers,  to  govern  himself,  and  resist  that  tyranny 
which,  under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  has  ever  sought  to  crush  him  in  all  those 
powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  consider  to  be  tlie  very  birthright  that  nature  has 
given  us." 

Wliat  was  the  declaration  of  the  convention  of  1792  ? — "  The  national  convention 
declare,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fraternity  and  assis- 
tance to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty,  and  they  charge  fhe  executive 
powers  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give  assistance  to  such  people  as  have  suffered, 
or  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

The  national  convention  on  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  seeing  the  universal  indigna- 
tion excited  by  that  proclamation,  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people — 
"  That  it  will  not.  intermeddle,  quelle  ne  s'immiscera  jias,  in  any  manner  in  the 
government  of  other  countries,  but  that  it  will  rather  bury  itself  under  its  own  ruins 
than  suffer  any  other  power  to  intermeddle  in  the  interior  administration  of 
the  republic,  or  influence  the  form  of  constitution  which  France  wishes  to  establish 
for  herself." 

They  withdrew  the  objectionable  declaration  of  the  19th  of  November,  because 
they  found  it  excited  against  the  French  government  the  indignation  of  all  inde- 
pendent nations.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Fox  denounced  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Mr.  Fox  quoted  Vattel ;  he  said  he  found 
Vattel  out  of  favour,  but  he  valued  all  those  writers  who  had  collected  together 
the  experience  of  ages ;  and  it  was  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Vattel,  of  non- 
intervention in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  that  lie  denounced  as  iniquitous  the 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Then,  what  are  we  to  declare?  That  we 
will  relinquish  the  principle  of  non-interference,  and  declare  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government — that  we  will  declare  in  favour  of  that  people  that  "  resist, 
under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  that  tyranny  which  has  ever  sought  to  crush  him  in 
all  th^se  powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  consider  to  be  the  very  birthright  that 
nature  has  given  us  ?  "  It  is  a  most  serious  undertaking  on  the  part  of  this  House. 
If  you  do  claim  that  right,  you  must  give  a  correlative  right  to  other  powers.  Self- 
government!  Who  shall  construe  what  is  the  basis  of  self-government  ?  We  are 
living  in  the  neighliourhood  of  a  great  repubhc — a  republic  which  may  be  prosper- 
ous;  which  may  calculate  its  powers — which  maintains  the  doctrine  that  legitimacy 
is  inconsistent  with  self-government ;  that  monarchy  is  inconsistent  with  self-govern- 
ment. If  I  claim  the  right  to  introduce  my  notion  of  self-government  into  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  can  I  deny  the  riglit  of  France  to  introduce  its  notion  of  self-govern- 
ment into  countries  opposed  to  republican  institutions?  Recollect  our  manifold 
relations  with  other  countries  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Recollect  our  position 
in  North  America.  Recollect  our  monarchical  colonies,  in  close  contact  with 
republicanism.  American  notions  of  self-government  differ  from  ours.  American 
notions  of  self-government  probably  go  to  the  extent  that  there  ought  to  be  universal 
suffrage,  and  that  all  classes  should  have  the  right  to  e.\ercise  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country.  If  I  impose  my  notions  of  monarchical  institutions  of  govern- 
ment on  despotic  countries,  what  right  have  I  to  remonstrate  against  the  United 
States  for  introducing  into  the  monarchical  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  their  republican  notions  of  what  is  self-government  ?  We 
are,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  great  republic.  Does 
self-government  extend  beyond  Europe?  Does  this  right  of  self-government  extend 
\  eyond  it?  Wegovern  millions  o  "people  in  India;  are  we  to  admit  tie  right  of  other 
powers  to  inculcate  the  right  of  s.clf-government  among  them?  Which  is  the  wisest 
policy — to  attempt  to  interfere  wilh  the  institutions  and  measures  of  other  countries 
not  bordering  on  our  own,  out  of  an  abstract  love  for  constitutional  government- — or 
to  hold  that  doctrine,  maintained  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Can» 
ning,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  is  non-intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  others  ?   Is  it  politic  for  us  to  go  to  China  and  attempt  to  intorniix  with 
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our  commercial  notions  our  notions  of  self-government?  or  are  these  principles  con- 
fined to  certain  quarters  of  the  globe  ? — are  tiiey  limited  to  Europe?  Can  we  limit 
them  because  it  is  convenient?  or  shall  we  instruct  Dr.  Bovvring  to  read  to  the 
Chinese  people  at  Canton,  lectures  on  political  economy — there  is  legitimacy  there — 
there  is  not  fnnch  of  self-government — there  is  a  learned  professor,  an  enlightened 
political  philosopher,  the  representative  of  this  country  ;  shall  we  invite  him  to  instruct 
tlie  people  of  Cliina  in  their  duties  towards  themselves^to  insist  on  self-government? 
or,  is  it  wise  to  live  at  peace  with  China  and  to  make  allowance  for  those  peculiar 
institutions  under  which  the  people  live,  and  with  which  we  have  no  concern  ?  I 
bolieve  the  latter  to  be  by  far  tlie  wiser  course,  the  least  likely  to  involve  us  in  trouble 
and  embarrassment— the  best  calculated  to  enable  us  to  promote  peace,  to  make  com- 
merce prosperous,  and  to  prevent  nations  with  whom  we  have  commercial  and  inter- 
national relations  from  entertaining  jealousies  of  us.  That  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
))olicy,  as  far  as  .England  is  concerned.  It  is  also  my  firm  belief  that  you  will  not 
advance  the  cause  of  constitutional  government  by  attempting  to  dictate  to  other 
nations.  If  you  do,  your  intentions  will  be  mistaken— you  will  rouse  feelings  upon 
wiiich  you  do  not  calculate — yon  will  invite  opposition  to  government;  and  beware 
that  the  time  does  not  arrive  when,  frightened  by  your  own  interference,  you  with- 
draw your  countenance  from  those  whom  you  have  excited,  and  leave  upon  their 
minds  the  bitter  recollection  that  you  have  betrayed  them.  If  you  succeed,  I  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  institutions  that  take  root  imder  your  patronage  will  be  lasting. 
Constitutional  liberty  will  be  best  worked  out  by  those  who  aspire  to  freedom  by 
their  own  efforts.  You  will  only  overload  it  by  your  help,  by  your  principle  of 
interference,  against  which  I  remonstrate — against  which  I  enter  my  protest — to 
which  I  to-n,ight  will  be  no  party.  You  are  departing  from  the  established  policy  of 
P^ngland — you  are  involving  yourselves  in  difficulties  the  extent  of  which  you  can 
hardly  conceive — you  are  bestowing  no  aid  on  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  but 
are  encouraging  its  advocates  to  look  to  you  for  aid,  instead  of  those  efforts  which 
can  alone  establish  it,  and  upon  the  successful  exertion  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
useful.  For  all  these  reasons  I  give  my  dissent,  my  reluctant  dissent,  from  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  I  am  determined  to  take,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  course  which  I  have  taken  ui)on  every  other.  I  will  not  evade  the  difficulty 
by  silence  or  absence — 1  will  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  protest  against  the 
resolution — the  carrying  of  which,  I  believe,  will  give  a  false  impressioix  with 
respect  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  and  will  establish  a  principle 
which  you  cannot  carry  into  execution  without  imminent  danger  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  46. 


This  speech  was  the  last  the  right  hon.  baronet  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— in  which  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years  he  held  a  distinguished  position — his 
deaili  occurring  on  the  second  of  July  following.  The  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  country  generally,  forgetting  difFerence  of  political  opinion  in 
jjfofound  admiration  of  the  man,  joined  in  one  universal  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  and  reiterated  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord  John  Russell — "  That  this 
country  now,  and  posterity  hereafter,  in  reckoning  the  names  of  eminent  statesmen 
who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  our  land,  and  contributed  to  its  lustre,  will  place 
amonirst  the  foremost  the  name  of — Sir  llonrRT  Pki:l." 


Tin-:  ENTD. 
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